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The  Publishers,  in  adding  this  splendid  Volume  to  the  great  Standard  Works  of 
Engtish  literature,  feel  it  but  justice  to  themselves  to  state  that  it  is  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  edition  of  the  Works  of  Lord  Byron  ever  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the 
Public. 

By  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  noble  Poet’s  friends,  which  Messrs.  Galignani  beg  leave 
here  most  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  they  have  been  personally  favoured  with  nume- 
rous pieces,  stanzas,  and  fragments,  the  product  of  his  pen,  never  before  published,  and 
with  a variety  of  interesting  and  curious  notes,  now  also  given  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time ; to  which  are  added  a series  of  important  critical  annotations , which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  collect  from  other  authentic  sources.  The  genuine  admirer  of  Byron 
will  estimate  the  value  of  these  augmentations  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  comprise 
many  hundred  lines  of  the  Poet's  composition,  which  arc  not,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
to  be  found  in  other  Editioh  extaht,  not  excepting  the  last  published  in  London 
in  seventeen  volumes.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  render  the  present  volume 
worthy  the  fame  of  the  author,  a Sketch  of  his  Life  is  prefixed,  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Lytton  Btilwer,  whose  name  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  manner  in  which  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  executed.  . 

The  general  order  of  the  London  Edition  above  alluded  to  has  been  strictly  copied, 
except  that  the  Miscellaneous  Poems,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  reader,  have 
been  placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  where  they  will  be  found  each  under  its 
respective  date.  With  this  exception,  which  it  is  trusted  will  be  found  a desirable 
improvement,  the  works  are  arranged  thoughout  the  Volume  in  chronological  order, 
with  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances — the  history,  as  it  were — of  each  composition 
adjoined,  presenting  a species  of  autobiography  as  true  as  it  is  curious  and  interesting — 
a mirror  in  which  the  Poet’s  mind  is  reflected  under  every  aspect — in  its  grandeur  and 
its  weakness,  in  its  gaiety  and  gloom — now  radiant  with  hope  and  happiness,  now 
darkening  under  the  sense  of  unmerited  wrong,  and — still  harder  to  be  borne 

By  haughty  souls,  to  human  honour  tied — 

TteTsharp  convulsive  pang  of  agonizing  pride. 

The  sources  which  supplied  the  ample  biographical,  critical,  and  historical  notes  of 
the  London  Edition,  tcxtually  copied  and  embodied  in  the  present  volume,  arc  thus 
referred  to  by  the  Editor  of  that  work : — “ Important  details  have  been  derived,  partly 
from  a private  volume  of  his  Lordship’s  Diaries  and  Letters  (to  which  as  yet  in  MS. 
the  Editor  had  access),  and  partly  from  the  information  of  his  surviving  friends.  The 
writings  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhousc,  the  Conversations  published  by 
the  Countess  of  Blessington,  with  the  various  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  Essays,  of  which 
the  noble  author  was  the  subject,  by  Walter  Scott,  Campbell,  Jeffrey,  Egcrton  Brvdges, 
Wilson,  Milman,  Lockhart,  Bowles,  Hcbcr,  Croly,  Hunt,  Dallas,  Medwin,  Gamba, 
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Ugo  Foscolo,  Ellis,  Kennedy,  Parry,  Stanhope,  Galt,  Nathan,  Mrs.  Shelley,  etc.,  have 
been  patiently  consulted ; — in  fine,  every  page,  however  fugitive,  which  could  throw  a 
light  upon  an  ambiguous  passage,  or  in  any  manner  mark  the  graduations  of  the  Poet’s 
genius  towards  that  sublime  pre-eminence  it  ultimately  attained,  has  been  carefully 
sought  out,  and  incorporated  in  the  copious  notes  of  this  edition.  besides  the 

information  thus  furnished,  the  critical  reader  will  find  that  the  same  process  has 
supplied  a rich  store  of  various  readings,  many  of  them  curious  and  not  a few  impor- 
tant. With  these  aids,  several  passages  are  now  rendered  intelligible  by  the  substitution 
of  names  for  initials  or  asterisks,  and  the  addition  of  explanatory  notes.  Some  splendid 
fragments  which  the  author  had  rejected  after  having  written,  or  at  least  never  embo- 
died in  his  poems,  are  in  this  edition  appended  to  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  : cer- 
tain complete  Stanzas  are  now  also  for  the  first  time  subjoined,  which  Lord  Bvron  was 
induced  to  withhold  from  the  world  only  by  tenderness  for  individuals  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  satire.” — The  additional  illustrations  given  in  the  Edition  now  offered  to  the 
Public  are  marked  with  the  initials  P.  E.  (Paris  Editor). 

It  is  felt  that  it  would  be  an  idle  superfluity  to  allude  in  this  place  to  the  merits  of 
particular  Poems,  splendidly  illustrated  as  they  all  arc  in  the  following  pages  by  the 
leading  writers  of  the  epoch  in  critical  literature.  Without  therefore  trespassing  unneces- 
sarily upon  the  attention  of  the  Reader,  the  Publishers  resign  the  volume  to  his  hands, 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  the  claim  of  superiority  which  they  here  un- 
hesitatingly assert  for  it  will  be  amply  supported  by  a reference  to  its  pages,  and  that 
the  present  will  be  acknowledged  as  the  most  complete,  or,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  the  only  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Byron  ever  given  to  the  world. 

Lord  Byron’s  controversy  with  Bowles,  and  his  other  Productions  in  Prose,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  volume. 

The  Index  has  been  arranged  with  scrupulous  and  careful  attention,  and  will  be  found 
in  all  respects  the  most  perfect  and  comprehensive  that  has  yet  been  published  of 
Lord  Byron’s  Works. 
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It  Is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  since,  on  a summer 
holiday’s  evening,  I used  to  climb  up  to  Harrow’s  old 
and  venerable  church-yard;  amidst  the  humble  monu- 
ments of  which  I would  seek  one  humbler  than  the 
rest,  ami  amidst  the  mournful  yews  of  which  I would 
seek  the  most  mournful — (its  trunk  was  withered,  and 
some  of  its  boughs  were  broken  down)  — for  on  that 
monument  the  pencil  of  Byron  had  traced  lines  reli- 
giously preserved — for  under  that  yew-tree,  if  there 
be  any  tmth  in  school-boy  legend,  Byron,  albeit  a stir- 
ring-minded stripling,  would  oftentimes  meditatingly 
court  a yet-onwilling  Muse. 

Ob  ! bow  well  do  I,  even  now,  remember  the  kind 
of  awful  melancholy  with  which,  in  those  twilight 
reveries,  I would  mantle  our  Poet’s  youth!  bow  de- 
votedly 1 looked  upon,  how  fondly  1 lingered  over, 
eacb  little  knoll  and  nook  sacred  to  the  romantic  me- 
mory of  the  bard,  who,  himself  a mystery,  was  then 
pursuing  on  far-distant  shores  that  mysterious  career, 
which  excited  almost  as  much  of  the  marvel  as  of  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

Little  did  1 deem,  at  that  time,  that  it  wonld  be 
ray  fate  to  share  the  intimacy  of  his  nearest  relatives 
I and  dearest  frieods — to  hear  of  him  from  some  whom 
be  left,  from  others  whom  he  never  ceased  to  love; 
to  stand,  amidst  strange  (aces  and  warlike  garbs, 
on  the  very  spot  where  a few  weeks  before  be  had 
breathed  bis  last,  as  I once  did — or  to  write  his 
life  for  a foreign  people,  in  a foreign  land,  os  1 am 
* now  doing. 

Lord  Byron  was  born  in  Holies  Street,  London, 

1 Jan.  22,  1788,  and  appeared  at  that  time,  however 

(I)  He  received  the  ium<  of  George  Byron  Gordon,  to 
consequence  of  a condition  imposed  by  the,  will  of  his 
1 maternal  ancestor.  The  late  Duke  of  Gordon  was  his  god* 
father. 

Oar  poet’s  pedigree  was  doubly  Norman ; for  the  Gordon  s, 
though  an  old  Scottish  family,  are  of  French  extraction ; 
and  his  father  was  sprung  from  those  Byrons  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror.  In  Doomsday  Book  the  name  of  Ralf 
de  Huron  ranks  high  among  the  tenants  of  land  In  Notting- 
hamshire; and  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  under  the  title  of 
Lords  of  llorestaa  Castle,  we  Had  his  descendants  bolding 
considerable  possessions  la  Derbyshire,  to  which  afterwards, 


noble  the  blood  in  hi*  veins,  to  be  destined  fur  the 
humbler  walks  oflife.(l) 

His  mother.  Miss  Gordon,  was  a small  heiress,  the 
only  daughter  of  a Mr.  Gordon  of  Gigbt ; and  Captain 
Byron,  his  father,  was  a spendthrift  gentleman,  who 
married,  as  some  eloquent  Scotch  rhymer  of  the  day 
was  obliging  enough  to  prognosticate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of 

* Squandering  the  lands  of  Gight  awn." 

This  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  so  effectually 
as,  in  a very  short  time,  to  leave  his  lady  with  her 
liberty  (a  boon  which  he  cheerfully  restored),  and 
but  ISO/,  a-year  to  enjoy  it  upon.  On  such  an  in- 
come Mrs.  Byron,  not  able  to  indulge  in  many  of 
the  extravagances,  was  likely  even  to  want  some  of 
the  necessaries,  of  what  is  called  genteel  existence: 
and  to  this  poverty  of  his  earlier  years  the  passion 
which  Lord  Byron  subsequently  testified  for  fashion 
and  fine  people  is  to  be  traced. 

Poor  Byron’s  first  misfortune,  and  the  one  which 
haunted  him  most  bitterly  during  after-life,  was  that 
twist  of  ilia  foot  at  bis  birth,  which  occasioned  a de- 
formity, singularly  enough  the  characteristic  of  four  of 
the  most  remarkable  persons  of  oar  time — Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  Marshal  Soult,  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand, 
and  the  author  of  Childe  Harold! 

Our  deepest  feelings  are  generally  developed  by- 
misfortunes;  nor  is  any  misfortune  so  likely  to  have 
a lasting  influence  upon  the  character  as  one  the  sense 
of  which  must  always  be  recurring.  To  the  slight 
deformity  he  was  bom  with,  Lord  Byron,  even  at  the 
earliest  age,  seems  to  have  been  moodily  scusiUe. 

la  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  were  added  the  lands  of  Bochdalc 
in  Lancashire. 

Lord  Byron  has  boasted  in  his  verses  of  his  ancestors 
having  led  their  vaasali  from  Europe  to  Palestine  in  the 
Holy  Wars.  The  drcamslance  which  his  Lordship  imagined  ' 
a warrant  for  this  glory  was  the  existence  of  some  figure*  , 
in  (he  old  panel -work  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  But  ] 
these  figures  seem  to  establish  no  distinct  proof  of  the  By- 
rons ever  having  fought  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  certaiu, 
however,  that  they  distinguished  themselves  at  the  siege  of  j 
Calais  under  Edward  III.,  and  in  their  respective  wars  on  . 
the  fields  of  Cressy,  Bos  worth,  and  Merston  Moor.  J 
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u 1 have  been  told  by  a gentleman  of  Glasgow,” 
says  Mr.  Moore,  w that  a person  who  used  often  to 
join  the  nurse  of  Byron,  when  they  were  out  with 
their  respective  charges,  said  one  day  to  her,  “ What 
a pretty  boy  is  Byron — what  a pity  he  has  such  a leg  !n 
On  hearing  this  allusion  to  his  iiilirmity,  the  child’s 
eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and,  striking  at  the  woman 
with  a little  whip  which  lie  held  in  his  hand,  he  ex- 
claimed  impatiently,  **  Dinun  s|»eak  of  it!”(l) 

The  taunts  of  a public  school,  and  the  unjust  and 
ungenerous  sarcasms  of  a mother,  who  in  her  fits 
of  passion  would  call  the  boy  “ the  lame  brat,”(2) 
all  fostered  those  sensations  which  were  likely  to 
create  a froward  and  reckless  disposition,  and  inspire 
into  any  one,  thus  afflicted,  the  daring  desire  to  ques- 
tion  the  mercy  and  wisdom  of  a Providence  which 
had,  even  at  his  entry  into  the  world,  branded  him 
in  apparent  indignation. 

When  not  qnite  five  years  old,  yonng  Byron  was 
sent  to  a day-school  at  Aberdeen.  The  terms  of  this 
school  were  (as  is  usual  in  Scotland]  five  shillings  a- 
quarter,  and  the  scholar  seems  to  have  had  the  money's 
worth  of  education ; for,  having  staid  aliout  a year, 
he  was  just  able  to  decipher  his  letters.  He  then 
went  through  tlie  tutorage  of  a Mr.  Ross  and  a 
Mr.  Pattison ; the  latter,  as  he  says,  being  the  son 
of  a shoemaker,  but  a good  scholar,  and  a rigid 
Presbyterian  : from  these  gentlemen's  hands  he  was 
at  last  transmitted  to  the  Grammar-School  at  Aber- 
deen, where,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  threaded  all  the 
classes  to  the  fourth,  when  he  was  recalled  to  England 
by  the  demise  of  his  uncle. 

At  the  G raiu mar-School  at  Aberdeen,  as  afterwards 
at  Harrow,  Byron  was  more  known  for  his  daring  ener- 
gies, and  his  restless  desire  to  excel  in  all  manly  sports 
— a desire  which  accompanied  him  through  life — than 
by  those  more  sober  and  studious  qualities,  which, 
in  making  the  good  boy,  often  mark  the  future  inca- 
pacity of  the  active  man,  and  led  Dr.  Johnson  to  the 
question  of**  What  becomes  of  all  the  clever  children  ?" 
Indeed,  so  little  promise  dkl  Byron  at  this  time  give 
of  future  literary  eminence,  that  when,  in  conformity 
with  the  custom  of  his  school,  the  order  of  the  class 
was  so  inverted  as  to  make  the  highest  and  lowest 
boys  change  places,  the  master  used  to  Ivtiiler  the  fu- 
ture poet,  who  in  this  way  alone  attained  the  head  of 
his  class,  by  saying,  “ Now,  George,  man,  let  me 
see  how  soon  you  will  lie  at  the  foot  again !” 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  first  imbibed,  in  a 
visit  to  the  Highlands  in  1 71)6,  that  passion  for  the 

(t)  Mr.  Moore  give*  frequent  instances  of  hi*  sensitiveness 
on  this  subject  nt  different  periods,  and  attribute*  the  pique 
which  hi*  lordship  ia  now  known,  even  during  the  best  day* 
of  their  friendship,  to  have  entertained  privately  against 
Mr.  Rogers,  to  a supposition  that  that  gentleman  had  nl- 
lnded  to  his  lameness,  when  a link-boy,  on  their  coming  out 
of  tbe  theatre  together,  ei domed, u Lord  Brron,  shall  I get 

I 


wildness  and  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  which  he 
afterwards  transported  to  the  Alps,  the  Apcuniucv, 
and  the  revered  Parnassus 

“ He  who  first  met  tbe  Highlands'  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a kindred  hue; 

Hail  in  each  crag  a friend’s  familiar  face. 

And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  miud's  embrace.”  (-I) 

At  this  period  too,  and  an  early  one  it  was,  we 
have  to  date  the  commencement  of  that  passion,  to 
which,  as  he  said  a short  time  before  his  death,  the 
greater  port  of  his  life  and  writings  were  devoled. 
More  precocious  than  Dante,  who  was  nine  yeors  old 
when  he  fell  in  love  with  Beatrice,  Byron  says,  that 
he  was  utterly  fond  of  a little  girl , Mary  Duff,  u hen 
he  was  hut  eight , with  whom  be  used  to  sit  gravely 
making  love,  while  her  sister  Helen  played  with  a doll. 

The  death  of  the  grandson  of  the  okl  Lord  By  run, 
in  1794,  had  now  made  little  Byron  tbe  next  claim- 
ant to  the  title;  aud  the  old  Lord's  death  happening 
at  Newstead  Abbey  in  1798,  Mrs.  Byron  and  her  sou 
set  out  from  Aberdeen  to  the  old  family  place,  Mrs. 
Byrons  furniture  being  sold  for  75/. 

Placed  under  the  hands  of  a Nottingham  quack,  of 
the  name  of  Lavender,  tbe  young  Lord  derived  no 
benefit  from  his  attentions.  Subsequently,  removed 
to  Loudon,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  also  placed  at  the  same  time  in  the  school  of  Dr. 
Glennie  at  Dulwich,  whore  be  appears  to  have  been 
more  addicted  to  reading  history  and  poetry,  as  well  » 
as  the  Scriptures,  than  is  usual  with  boys  of  his  age. 

At  this  lime  be  was  more  amiable,  in  (he  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  Ilian  at  any  other  period  of 
his  life — a circumstance  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
owing  to  the  benefit  which  he  was  at  last  deriving  , 
from  medical  assistance;  his  foot  being  now  so  re- 
stored as  to  enable  him  to  put  on  a common  boot;  an 
event  which  he  announced  with  great  pride  and  grali-  1 
fication  to  his  first  nurse,  whom  he  had  left  in  Scot-  • 
land,  but  to  whom  be  seems  to  bare  recurred  with  all 
the  warmth  which  ever  characterised  his  cat  tier  im- 
pressions. 

In  1801,  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Cbellen-  ' 
ham,  and  revived  the  Highland  recollections  of  his  f 
childhood  by  the  sight  of  die  Malvern  Hills,  which,  | 
he  says,  he  used  to  watch  every  afternoon  at  sunset, 
with  <k  sensation  he  could  not  describe. 

Here,  tbe  aflV ction  which  he  bore  through  life  In  the 
marvellous,  and  which  lie  seems  to  have  inherited  very 
uaturaily  from  his  Scotch  mother,  was  encouraged  by 
a fortune-teller’s  prediction;  this  sybil  telling  Mrs.  ; 

your  lordship’s  carriage?"— Yon  see  they  know  }oo'"  I 
“Ay.”  said  Rtroti;  “lam  easily  distinguished’" 

(2)  Mr.  Moore,  alluding  to  this  rircumstauce,  conucefs  it  r 
with  a passage  in  the  Deformed  Transformed, — 

•*  ilerth*.  Ont ! Ilunrtilisrk  ! 

A‘  notil.  i was  born  m.  mother.** 

(3)  “From  this  time,”  he  say*  of  hlm*rlf,  “ I date  mj 
!o\e  of  mountainous  countries.” 
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Byron,  who  had  < .1  • 1 g konsult  her  as  a maiden  lady, 
that  she  was  i - 1 only  a njirried  woman,  bat  that  she 
was  the  mother  ■ f u son  w : ■ was  laoie,  who  should  he 
in  danger  of  poison  kfi>n  l,e  was  of  age,  and  be  twice 
married,  the  >■  1 nd  lime,  to  a foreign  lady — a pro- 
phecy which,  im  tfS&Vfthe  falsity  of  the  poisoning 
part  of  it,  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  in  the 
durability  of  his  attached  10  Madame  Guiccioli. 

From  Dr.  Glennie’s,  'Byron  was  removed  to  that 
school  where,  though  many  years  after  him,  I found 
all  (lie  recorded  recollections  of  bis  boyhood.  Byron 
at  Harrow  was  a bustling  bullying  boy,  at  the  head  of 
all  rows  against  the  master  or  the  townspeople,  and 
| rather  a leader  in  the  sports  than  distinguished  in  the 
] studie&^f  the  place. 

He  read  a great  deal,  bat  bis  reading  was  of  a do* 
sailors  kind,  and  far  from  the  coarse  of  school  pursuits. 
But,  though  idle,  there  seems  to  have  been  that  in  his 

1 conduct  ami  his  exercises  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  bead  master,  Dr.  Drury,  who  informed  the  late 
Lord  Carlisle  that  the  young  peer  had  ability  which 
would  add  lustre  to  his  rank.  The  talent  for  which 
he  principally  attracted  notice  was  one.  wbieh  be 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  possessed,  for  declamation: 
indeed,  the  common  idea  then  was,  that  though  Byron 
would  never  have  done  any  thing  else,  he  would  most 
certainly  distinguish  himself  as  a capital  orator  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  And  of  his  powers  in  ibis  way 
he  gave  a remarkable  instance. 

“The  upper  part  of  the  school  composed  decla- 
mations,” says  Dr.  Drury,  “which,  after  a revisai  by 
the  tutors,  were  submitted  to  the  master:  to  him  the 
authors  repeated  them,  that  they  might  be  improved 
in  manner  and  action  before  tbeir  public  delivery.  I 
certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  atli* 
tiide  and  gesture,  as  well  as  with  his  composition. 
All  who  spoke  adhered  as  usual  to  the  letter  of  their 
composition,  as,  in  (be  earlier  part  of  the  speech,  did 
Lord  Byron ; but  to  my  surprise  he  suddenly  diverged 
from  the  written  composition,  with  a boldness  and 
rapidity  sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fail  in 
memory  as  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure. 

} He  came  round  to  the  close  of  his  composition  witb- 
] out  discovering  any  impedimeut  and  irregularity  on 
the  whole.  I questioned  him  why  he  had  a Item!  his 
| declamation.  He  declared  be  had  made  no  alteration, 

2 and  did  not  know,  in  speaking,  that  he  had  deviated 
] from  it  one  letter.  I believed  him ; and,  from  a 
| knowledge  of  his  temperament,  am  convinced  that, 

‘ fully  impressed  with  the  sense  and  the  substance  of 
| the  subject,  be  was  hurried  on  to  expressions  and 

; colourings  more  striking  than  (hose  which  his  pen 
had  expressed.” 

Different  extracts  have  been  given  from  the  Poet"* 
note-book*,  that  are  interesting  in  respect  to  this  pe- 
riod of  his  boyhood. 

| “My  qualities,”  Lord  Byron  says,  “were  much 


)RD  BYRON.  xiii 

f “ ‘ ~ " 

more  rhetorical  and  martial  (ban  poetical.  My  first 
verses,  that  is,  English,  as  exercises,  were  received 
but  coolly;  no  one  bad  the  least  notion  that  I should 
subside  into  poesy.  At  Harrow,  I fought  my  way- 
very  fairly.  1 lost  but  one  battle  out  of  seven,  and 
(be  rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  the  unfair  treatment 
of  his  own  boarding-house  where  we  boxed.  I never 
forgave  him,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  meet  him  now, 
as  I nm  sure  we  should  quarrel.  My  school  friend- 
ships were  with  me  passions,  for  I was  always 
! violent.  P.  Hunter,  C’urzou,  Long,  and  Tattersali, 
j were  my  prineqm!  friends.  Clare,  Dorset,  Charles 
j Gordon,  de  Bath,  Claridge,  and  John  Wingfield, 
were  my  juniors  and  favourites,  whom  I spoiled  by 
indulgence.  Of  all  human  bciugs  I was  jicrliBps  the 
I most  attached  to  poor  Wingfield,  who  died  at  Coim- 
bra, in  1811,  before  I returned  to  England."  “Peel 
! (the  orator  and  statesman — that  was,  or  is,  or  is  to 
be)  was  ray  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the 
top  of  oar  remove — a public  scliool  phrase.  \Ye 
: were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  inli- 
| mate  friend : there  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
I amongst  us  all — masters  and  scholars — and  he  has 
1 not  disappointed  them.  As  a scholar  he  was  greatly 
my  superior ; as  a < led  aimer  and  actor  I was  reckoned 
at  least  his  equal ; as  a schoolboy,  out  of  school,  I 
was  always  in  scrapes — and  be  never ; and  in  school 
he  always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I rarely — but  when 
I knew  it,  I knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In  general  in- 
formation, history,  etc.,  1 think  I was  his  superior, 
as  well  as  of  most  boys  uf  my  standing.” 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  these  two  lads, 
rcdouudiug  to  Byron’s  credit  for  heroism  aud  sensi- 
bility. A boyish  tyrant,  some  few  years  older,  was 
beating  Peel — in  a manner  which  I still  n member, 
under  the  technical  phrase  of  “ holding  up."  While 
the  stripes  were  succeeding  each  other,  and  poor 
j Peel  not  very  well  contented  under  them,  Byron  came 
I up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  with  a blush  of  rage, 

1 tear*  in  his  eyes,  and  a voice  trembling  between  terror 
and  indignation,  asked  very  humbly  if  * * * * * * would 
be  pleased  to  tell  him  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to 
inflict?  “Why,”  returned  the  executioner,  “you 
little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you?”  “Because,  if  you 
1 please,”  said  Byron,  holding  out  bis  arm,  “ I will 
(ale  half.” 

Byron,  in  addition  to  his  passion  for  Mary  Dull*, 
had,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  been  also,  according  to  his 
own  account,  enamoured  with  his  young  cousin,  Miss 
Parker,  w ho,  as  he  says,  inspired  bis  “ first  dash  into 
poetry.”  “I  have  long,”  he  continues,  “forgotten 
the  verses ; but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her  dark  eyes,  her  long  eye-lashes,  her  completely 
Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure.  She  died  about  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a fall, 
which  injured  her  spine,  and  induced  consump- 
tion.” In  1803,  be  was  doomed  to  another  a flee- 
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tion,  more  deeply  seated  than  the  two  former  ones, 
and  which  really  seems  to  have  left  traces  not  wholly 
obliterated  by  any  of  the  passions  which  farrowed  his 
subsequent  career. 

It  is  well  kuown  that  the  solitary  and  eccentric  man- 
ner in  which  the  old  Lord  Byron  bad  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  confounded  with,  and  generally 
believed  to  be  caused  by,  the  unfortunate  and  fatal 
affray  he  had  had  with  a neighbour,  Mr.  C ha  worth, 
for  whose  death,  some  unfairness  having  been  sus- 
pected in  the  duel,  he  was  tried  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  Mr.  Chaworth  had  left  a daughter  and 
heiress,  who  resided  with  her  family  at  Anneslcy,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ncwstead.  The 
young  lady  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  Lord  Byron 
being  sixteen,  and  combined,  with  moch  personal 
beauty,  a singularly  fascinating  manner  and  amiable 
disposition. 

Ncwstead  Abbey  being  let,  Mrs.  Byron  lived  at 
this  time  in  lodgings  at  Nottingham,  where  Byron 
passed  his  Harrow  vacations,  and  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  being  acquainted  with  Mary  Chaworth. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  there  was  nothing  this 
time,  in  his  age,  to  rendor  the  romantic  sentiment 
be  experienced  extraordinary.  Of  this  attaehineut  he 
says,  “Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which 
blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers;  it  would  have 
joined  lands  broad  and  rich ; it  would  have  joined  at 
least  one  heart  and  two  persons,  not  ill-matched  in 
years,  and— and — and — what  has  been  the  result!” 

The  deformity  to  which  I have  alluded,  and  of 
which  every  event  of  his  life  seems  predestined  to  have 
made  him  sensible,  mingled  itself  deeply  and  bitterly 
with  this  his  first  real  and  most  reasonable  affection. 
With  no  fame  at  that  time  to  atone  for  eccentricities, 
and  even  give  nn  interest  to  personal  defects,  poor 
Byron  was  made  daily  sensible  that  be  wanted 
many  of  those  ways  of  pleasing  which  were  likely 
to  win  the  object  of  his  love.  Ifc  could  not  dance, 
and  she  danced.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  solitary  and 
sullen,  when  some  stranger  pressed  that  hand  and 
guided  those  steps  which  his  eye*  and  his  hopes  loo 
fondly  followed.  Even  the  last  mortification  of  which 
his  lameness  rendered  him  susceptible  was  not  spared 
him,  and  he  heard  bis  dear  and  his  doled-ou  Mary 
Anne  say,  with  womanish  and  coquettish  contempt, 
“Do  you  think  I could  care  nny  thing  for  that  lame 
boy?”  This  speech,  as  he  himself  described  it,  was 
like  a shot  through  his  heart.  Though  late  at  night, 
when  he  beard  it,  lie  iosUntly  darted  out  of  the  bouse, 


and,  scarcely  knowing  wbillter  be  ran,  never  stopped 
till  he  found  himself  at 

Twelve  months  bidding  Miss 

Chaworth  adieu,  with  a ! rail  not  tin  less  convulsed 
from  the  calm  into  which  luAad  jfrrougtit  his  coun- 
tenance,— “The  next  time^k said  he,  “I 
suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  (^**>^”(1)  and  her 
answer  was, — “I  hope  ao.”'Vip. 

In  the  following  year  tins  marriage  took  place. 
“Take  ont  your  handkerchief, Byron,”  said  bis  mother ; 
“I  have  some  news  for  you — Miss  Chaworth  is  mar- 
ried !”  An  expression  very  peculiar,  but  impossible  to 
describe,  passed  over  the  youth’s  pale  face,  and,  hurry- 
ing his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  with  that  mixture 
of  cold  sarcasm  which  seemed  naturally  to  have  alter- 
nated in  his  poesy  and  his  passions,  he  said,  “Is  that 
all?”  with  an  affected  air  of  careless  nonchalance , 
and  dropped  the  conversation.  The  fate  of  Mrs. 
Chaworth,  afterwards  Mrs.  Musters  (taking  the  name 
of  her  husband),  is  one  so  melancholy,  and  Byron’s 
subsequent  matrimonial  connection  proved  so  unfor- 
tunate, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  linger  with  some 
feelings  of  regret  over  this  episode  in  the  history  of 
both — an  episode  which,  if  it  had  had  a different  con- 
clusion, might  perchance  have  given  a new  direction 
to  the  stormy  energies  of  Lord  Byron’s  character,  and 
led  him,  satisfied  with  bis  domestic  affections,  to  have 
expended  those  faculties  in  a political  career  at  home, 
which  the  disappointments  of  his  youth,  the  uncer- 
tainly of  his  fortunes,  and  the  wandering  habits  created 
by  a restless  and  unsatisfied  ambition,  so  differently 
disposed  of.  Ob ! had  such  been  the  case,  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  I am  speaking,  instead  of  a tomb 
in  Greece,  our  poet  might  have  had  a triumph  pre- 
paring for  him  in  that  impending  struggle,  where  in  a 
school-fellow  he  would  have  found  a competitor,  while 
the  names  of  Byron  and  Peel  would  have  been  linked 
by  other  than  boyish  chronicles  together. 

Here  ends  Lord  Byron’s  boyhood,  marked  by  bis 
own  acknowledgment,  that  it  was  oue  of  the  deadliest, 
heaviest  feelings  of  his  life  to  know  that  it  was  over. 

College  lie  seems  to  have  disliked,  and  to  have 
been  principally  known  always  thereat  for  keeping 
a bear,  whose  manners  he  was  in  a certain  degree 
supposed  to  study,  and  for  a skill  in  swimming, 
which  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  boasts.(2) 

In  the  summer  vacation  of  1806,  he  joined  his 
mother  at  Southwell,  and  his  disposition  does  not 
appear  to  have  profited  by  that  lady’s  society;  in  his 
disputes  will)  whom,  the  chief  argument  seems  to  have 


(1)  NlN  Chaworth  continued  her  own  name  for  some 
yesrs  nfier  her  marriage. 

(2)  A dialogue  which  took  place  between  lord  Byron  snri 
Dr.  Tolidori,  during  their  journey  on  the  Rhine,  it  amasiogly 
characteristic  of  both  the  persons  concerned.  “After  all," 
said  the  physician,  “ what  U there  you  can  do  that  I cannot  ?” 
“ Why,  since  yon  force  me  to  say,”  answered  the  other,  “I 


think  there  are  three  things  1 ran  do  which  yon  cannot.”  ’ 
Polidori  defied  him  to  name  them.  “I  enn,”  said  lord 
ISyrtm,  “swim  Across  that  river;  I ran  snuff  out  that  candle 
with  n pistol-shot  at  the  distance  nf  twrnty  pares;  and  I 
have  written  a poem  of  which  fourteen  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  cue  day'.” 
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be-n  the  poker  andfiflKs,  which  both  parlies  used 
with  peculuirdfcxfinrity.  Ik 

An  snixda(^*iMMp>  these  dispute*  is  worth 
menlio.ting,  ■dwfct<l|ch  was  known  to  bare  gone 

privately,  after^we  affthem , to  the  apothecary’s,  in- 
quiring ariihJu^lv  wheth^  the  other  had  been  to  pur- 
chase poison,  hjfthMflHNiig  the  vender  of  drugs  not 
to  attend  to  suc&ai  aflMcation,  if  made. 

It  was  at  Norfvjrk^jjfc  Byron,  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  Mr.  Ridge,  bookseller  and  publisher, 
first  appeared  as  a poet.  All  the  anecdotes  told  of 
him  at  this  time  are  indicative  of  that  passion  for 
bull-dogs  and  Newfoundland  dogs,  and  Wogden’s 
pistols,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  much  bleuded 
with  his  character  and  pnrsaits  as  even  the  poetry 
which  he  was  then  preparing  to  produce;  while,  in 
some  private  theatricals,  acting  alternately  Peurud- 
dock  in  the  Wheel  of  Fortune , and  the  whimsical 
Tristram  Fickle  in  the  farce  of  the  JIVaf/nrrcoc*,  he 
even  then  displayed  that  powerful  versatility  and  siu- 
gular  contrast  of  light  and  shade  which  in  after-life 
became  so  conspicuous. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a more  amiable  and 
interesting  account  of  his  pursuits  at  this  time  than  he 
gave  in  a letter  to  Lord  Clare. 

“Southwell,  Notts,  February  6/A,  1807. 

“My  dearest  Clare, 

“ Were  I to  make  all  the  apologies  necessary  to  atone  tor 
my  late  negligence,  you  would  Justly  My  you  had  received 
a petition  instead  o t a letter,  as  it  would  be  filled  with 
prayers  for  forgiveness;  but,  instead  of  this,  1 will  acknow- 
ledge ray  sins  at  once,  and  I trust  to  your  friendship  and 
genrrosiiy  rather  than  to  ray  own  excases.  Though  my 
health  is  not  perfectly  re  established,  I am  oat  of  all  danger, 
and  have  recovered  every  thing  but  my  spirits,  which  are 
subject  to  depression.  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  I have 
lately  written  to  Delnwarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
(ns  far  as  possible  without  involving  some  old  friends  of  mine 
in  the  business)  the  cause  of  ray  behaviour  to  him  during  my 
lost  residence  at  Harrow  (nearly  two  years  ago),  which  you 
i will  recollect  was  rather  ‘s*  cavalier'  Since  that  period  1 
have  discovered  he  was  treated  with  injustice,  both  by  those 
who  misrv presented  his  conduct,  and  by  me  in  consequence 
of  their  suggestions.  1 have  made  nil  the  reparation  in  my 
power,  by  apologising  for  my  mistake,  though  with  very 
faint  hopes  of  iucccm  ; indeed  I never  expected  any  answer, 
but  desired  one  for  form's  sake ; that  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  However,  1 have  eased  my  own 
conscience  by  the  atonement,  which  is  humiliating  enough  to 
one  of  my  disposition  ; yet  I could  not  have  slept  satisfied 
with  the  reflection  of  having,  eren  unintentionally,  injured 
any  individual.  1 have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair 
the  injury,  and  there  the  alTair  must  end.  Whether  we  re- 
uew  oar  intimacy  or  not  is  of  very  trivial  conseqernce. 

“My  time  fans  lately  been  much  occupied  with  very  diffe- 
rent pursuits.  1 have  been  transporting  a servant  (I ) who 
cheated  me,— rather  a disagreeable  event performing  in 
private  theatricals;  — publishing  a volume  of  poems  (at  the 
request  of  my  friends,  for  their  perusal); — making  to  re, — 


and  taking  physic.  The  two  last  amusements  have  not  had 
the  best  effect  is  the  world:  tor  my  attentions  have  been 
divided  amongst  so  many  fair  damsels,  and  the  drugs  1 swal- 
low are  of  such  variety  In  their  composition,  that  between 
Venus  and  /ICsculapiaa  I am  harassed  to  death.  However, 
I bare  still  leisure  to  devote  some  hours  to  the  recollections 
of  past  regretted  friendships,  and  in  the  interval  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  moment,  to  assure  you  how  much  I am, 
and  ever  will  be,  my  dearest  Clare, 

“ Your  trnly  attached  and  sincere 


The  poems,  first  published  for  a few  friends,  were 
soon  afterwards  given  to  the  public  in  general.  Thes? 
poems  were,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  account,  re- 
ceived favourably,  and  noticed  with  eulogium  in  moat 
of  the  periodical  papets  of  the  day,  always  excepting 
the  Edinburgh  Review , the  severity  of  whose  attack, 
as  well  as  the  consequences  attendant  thereupon,  are 
well  known.  The  celebrated  article  which  called 
forth  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  was,  as 
it  is  uow  pretty  well  ascertained,  from  the  pen  of  our 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  at  that  time  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  who  then  seemed  to  feel  no  common  pleasure 
in  displaying  tbo  energy  of  his  sneer  on  a bad  poet, 
who  happened  to  be  a lord,  ft  has  been  usual  of 
late  years  to  discover  a merit  in  these  poems,  which 
would  render  the  review  in  question  not  only  most 
ungenerous  (we  don’t  expect  geuerosity  from  re- 
viewers), but  also  most  unjust-  For  my  own  part, 
I confess  that  I do  not  think  1 have  ever  read,  even 
among  the  most  paltry  of  Lord  Byron’s  juvenile  imi- 
tators, a more  deciJed  specimen  of  the  to-be-damned 
doggrel,  than  was  then  exhibited  by  Lord  Byron 
bimself,  with  a kind  of  absurd  apology  for  a lord  con- 
descending to  be  a poet  The  little  volume,  under  the 
title  of  Hours  of  Idleness , gave  small  promise  as  to 
his  Lordship’s  future  hours  being  wall  employed.  This 
does  not  justify  the  reviewer,  since  unnecessary  seve- 
rity is  never  justifiable;  but  it  justifies,  in  a certain 
degree,  the  aspirations  of  other  young  scribblers,  who, 
in  testifying  a propensity,  should  not  be  at  once- driven 
from  indulging  it,  even  if  the  early  specimens  of  their 
taste  should  seem  an  accusation  on  their  genius. 

The  value  which  Lord  Byron  set  upon  his  aristo- 
cratical  pretensions,  and  upon  those  who  enjoy  simi- 
lar titles  to  respect,  fully  appears  iu  the  letter  wherein 
he  slates  himself,  for  these  anti-poetic  compositions, 
admired  by  duchesses,  and  much  above  the  considera- 
tion of  rustic  readers: — “My  cousin,  ” he  says,  “ Lord 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  resided  in  the  same  hotel  as 
myself,  told  me  his  mother,  her  Grace  of  Gordon, 
requested  he  would  introduce  my  poetical  Lordship  to 
her  Highness,  as  she  bad  bought  my  volume,  and 
admired  it  exceedingly,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  fashionable  world.”  (2) 


j (l)  His  valet  Frank.  blank  Tame,  on  the  subject  of  Boswortb  Field;  amidst  the 

| (2)  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  undertaken  a poem  in  excitement  of  which  he  does  sot  forget  to  inform  bis  cor-  j 
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It  is  not  however  in  his  successes,  hut  in  his  disap- 
pointments, that  the  genius  of  Byron  seemed  to  de- 
light: then  nil  that  was  great  and  masculine  in  bis 
character  came  forth.  Instead  of  sickening,  like  the 
unfortunate  Kents,  at  the  Northern  criticism  of  bis 
work,  it  was  that  criticism  which  seemed  to  give  a 
tone  to  his  mind,  and  to  awaken  powers  in  his  in- 
tellect which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant ; the  clung  of 
battle  struck  upon  the  ears  of  a courser,  who  seemed 
to  have  an  iustinctive  passion  for  the  strife.  A friend, 
who  found  him  in  the  first  momculs  of  excitement 
after  this  attack,  inquired  anxiously  whether  be  had 
just  received  a challenge,  not  knowing  how  else 
to  accouut  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  his  looks.  It 
would  iudecd  be  difficult  for  a sculptor  or  painter 
to  imagine  a subject  of  more  fearful  beauty  than  the 
fine  countenance  of  the  young  Poet,  in  the  collected 
energy  of  lliis  crisis,  when,  instead  of  despairing  of 
poetic  immortality,  be  drank  three  bottles  of  claret, 
and  commenced  at  once  twenty  lines  of  that  satire  by 
which  he  ultimately  avenged  himself. 

Lord  Byron's  situation  was  a singular  one.  High 
on  the  rolls  of  the  aristocracy,  without  one  single 
aristocratica!  acquaintance, — the  heir  to  a property 
which  had  been  for  centuries  in  his  family, — the  ex- 
pectant of  wealth  which,  if  not  of  the  nature  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  concomitant  with  tlic  British 
peerage,  was  still  such  as  would  in  any  other  country- 
have  been  considered  a noble  indepe  ndence, — having 
a right  to  claim  a relationship  with  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  country,  and  yet  ostensibly 
connected  with  only  a vulgar  and  violent  old  woman, 
— having  no  home  but  a coflee- house, — little  imme- 
diate income  beyond  the  debts  he  could  create, — 
totally  unlinked  from  that  society  to  which  he  was 
born,  and  just  launched  in  a career  which,  if  wc  con- 
sider the  boyish  talents,  or  the  more  manly  propen- 
sities which  be  had  evinced,  seemed  as  little  likdy 
to  suit  his  abilities  and  his  character,  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  his  situation, — 

“ Reft  of  bla  *ire— too  young  noth  loss  to  know ; 

Lord  of  himself— that  heritage  of  woe  ;* 

He  seemed,  indeed,  in  a position  where,  with  every- 
thing to  choose  from,  there  was  nothing  eligible  to 
decide  upon.  Half  udventurer,  half  lord,  still  more 
inclined  to  be  the  peer  than  the  poet,  aud  driven  as 
it  were  into  poesy  by  his  susceptibility  to  the  rights 
of  the  peerage,  there  never  was  a man  who  appeared 
to  owe  less  to  Providence  and  more  to  fortuue,  or 
who,  by  the  disadvantages  he  was  assailed  with, 
was  so  cast  in  spite  of  himsdf,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
glorious  career. 

Outwardly  occupied  at  this  time  by  his  passion  for 

retpoirtfrnti  that  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Marehioaeu  of  Head- 
fort,  and  the  again-to-he-mentiourd  Durhr.M  of  Gordon, 
were  among  the  purchaser*  bis  other  publication. 
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a prostitute,  whd  accompanied  bun  in  man’s  clothes 
to  Brighton,  and  laid  the  l>MKlntii>ii  of  reports  which 
subsequently  blackened  Ins  reputation, — outwardly 
occupied  with  this  disgrnc«^ftttnc|)ment,  and  with 
those  hardly  more  honourable  nrottMoN'uts  that  were 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  JackM^*  pugilistic  academy, 
and  d’Egville  the  ballet- mutter**  and  Grimaldi  the 
clown’s  most  intellectual  cfltrrlaininents, — his  mind 
must  have  been  inwardty  the  prey  to  a feverish 
anxiety  after  nobler  pursuits;  and  it  was  the  im- 
patience, which  would  not  permit  him  to  pause 
before  the  diflrrent  paths  which  might  equally  have 
led  to  fame,  that  made  him  at  once  take  that  path 
which  was  open  to  all  ages,  which  required  no  pa- 
trons, and  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  singular 
solitude  in  which  a man  of  his  rank  aud  staliou  is 
hardly  ever  similarly  fouud. 

Having  determined  to  quit,  for  a time  at  all  events, 
the  couulry  in  which  he  was  so  unnaturally  placed, 
he  resolved  to  mark  bis  passage  from  it  by  a me- 
teor, which  should  warn  the  coming  times  that  there 
was  something  to  expect  from  his  career.  Murli- 
fied  in  his  person,  because  tbe  handsome  intelligence 
of  bis  countenance  rather  served  to  call  a halt  in  his 
gait  into  uotice  them  to  extinguish  its  eflecls, — mor- 
tified in  his  love,  since  the  only  person  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  felt  a real  affection  had  treated  his 
pretensions  with  a contempt  not  easily,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  be  forgiven, — mortified  in  his  am- 
bition, since  the  cflbrt  which  be  made  to  show  the 
injustice  of  the  attack  upon  his  muse  proved  his 
sensibility  to  it, — mortified  also,  in  a greater  degree, 
where  he  was  most  likely  to  be  susceptible,  having 
been  nursed  up  in  all  those  ideas  of  family  pride 
and  feudal  consequence  which  poverty,  allied  to  no- 
bility and  unexpectedly  called  to  assume  its  honours, 
is  sure  to  engender, — never  had  a man  more  elements 
in  his  mind,  out  of  which  to  form  a satirist,  than 
young  Lord  Byron,  when  he  flung  in  the  face  of  tbe 
critics  he  was  answering,  and  the  country  he  was 
quitting,  his  refutation  of  one  and  his  farewell  to  the 
other. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  that  he 
set  out  for  London,  in  his  way,  as  he  then  intended, 
for  Persia,  with  tbe  intention  of  first  publishing  his 
poem,  and  taking  his  seat  with  the  peerage. 

He  first  entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  this 
year,  1809,  March  13,  “more  lone  and  unfriended," 
writes  his  biographer,  “ than  perhaps  any  youth  in 
his  high  station  bad  ever  been  before, " not  having  a 
single  individual  of  his  own  class,  either  to  take  him 
by  the  hand  as  a friend,  or  to  acknowledge  him  as  an 
acquaintance.  “His  countenance,”  says  Mi.  Dallas, 
who  accompanied  him  on  this  occasion,  “paler  than 
usual,  showed  that  his  mind  was  agitated.  There 
was  not  a single  member  of  the  senate  to  which  he 
belonged  to  whom  he  could  or  would  apply  to  intro- 
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duce  him  in  a manner  becoming  his  birth.  I saw 
that  he  felt  the  situation,  and  I folly  partook  of  his 
indignation.”  This  indignation,  indeed,  was  not  di- 
minished by  certain  difficulties  that  bad  attended  the 
proof  of  his  birth,  and  consequently  the  ceremonial 
claim  of  his  station;  the  marriage  of  Admiral  Byron 
with  Miss  Trevaniou  haring  taken  place  in  a private 
chapel  at  Carhais,  from  which  no  regular  certificate 
of  the  ceremony  could  be  produced.  Speakiug  of 
this,  and  of  his  reception  by  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon,  whose  cordial  welcome  to  him  was  not  very 
weleomely  received.  Lord  Byron  himself  says:— 
* When  I came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  account  of 
birth  and  marriage  certificates  from  Cornwall,  occa- 
sioned me  not  to  take  my  seat  for  several  weeks ; 
when  these  were  over,  and  I had  taken  the  oaths,  the 
Chancellor  apologised  to  me  for  the  delay,  observing 
that  these  forms  were  part  of  bis  duty.  I begged 
him  to  make  no  apology,  and  added,  as  he  bad  cer- 
tainly shown  no  violent  baity,  4 Your  Lordship  is  ex- 
actly like  Tom  Thumb ,’  which  was  then  being  acted, 
4 you  did  your  duty,  and  you  did  no  more.’  ” 

A few  days  after  this,  was  published  the  bitter 
expression  of  those  feelings  which,  even  thus  early, 
a variety  of  circumstances  had  excited:  and  now, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  hi*  loneliness,  and  a desola- 
tion which  his  ardent  temperament  and  poetic  ima- 
gination led  him  naturally  even  to  exaggerate,  be 
retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  cowl-hannted  Abbey, 
in  part  to  brood  over  the  disappointments  he  had  ex- 
perienced, in  part,  perhaps,  to  indulge  unchecked  in 
those  anticipations  of  brighter  lands  and  more  glo- 
rious days  which  the  poem  he  was  publishing,  and 
the  expedition  be  was  undertaking,  were  likely  to 
create.  Not  but  that  in  bis  solitude-— a solitude 
perhaps  not  the  less  lonely  for  a crowd — he  was,  if 
we  may  credit  his  own  accounts  (which  his  now  sage 
companions  do  not  disavow) — 

u Sort  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee; 

Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  bis  sight 

Save  concubines  and  carnal  censpaoie,  1 
And  flaunting  w assail ers  of  high  and  low  degree." 

a mule,  and  swears  Portuguese,  and  have  got  a di- 
arrhoea, and  bites  from  the  musquitos. % But  what  of 
that  ? Comfort  must  not  be  expected  by  folks  that 
go  a-pleasuring.”  Few  boarding-school  misses  would 
have  received  this  as  an  autograph  note  from  the  ro- 
mantic author  of  Childe  Harold! 

Lord  Byron’s  travels  at  this  time  form  an  epoch — 
and  not  the  least  important  epoch — in  his  life.  There 
was  naturally  in  his  character  a strange  assemblage 
of  different  and,  as  some  would  imagine,  incompatible 
qualities.  He  had  in  that  character  much  romance  : 
his  early  verses,  his  early  loves,  his  early  friend- 
ships and  fights,  his  mysterious  passion  for  parading 
fire-arms,  and  even  the  anecdote  of  his  disinterring  and 
drinking  out  of  the  old  monk’s  skull,  are  all  proofs  of 
this.  He  had  also  much  common  sense.  This  we  see 
in  his  admiration  of  Pope,  in  his  horror  of  the  Lake- 
school,  and  the  Cockney-6chool,  in  his  careful  imi- 
tation of  the  beauties  of  Shelley,  and  as  careful 
abstainment  from  his  faults.  One  of  the  memorialists 
of  Byron  has  said,  that  he  had  much  playfulness  and 
satire;  he  might  have  said  so  from  his  works — from 
the  English  Bards , from  Bcppo , and  from  Don  Juan: 
bat  this  talent  is  far  more  visible  in  his  incomparable 
letters,  written  evidently  without  effort  or  affectation, 
and  totally  free  from  that  dressing  and  drapery  for 
stage  effect,  which  is  seen  in  most  of  his  other  per- 
formances. Indeed,  if  Byron  had  one  quality  more 
naturally  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  it  was  wit. 

Had  he  not  travelled  at  this  time,  left  to  the  success 
of  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and  to 
his  own  strong  taste  and  inclination,  which,  even 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Albania  and  the  temples  of 
Athens,  did  not  wholly  yield  to  more  lone  and  magni- 
ficent aspirations, (2)  it  is  very  probable,  not  that  his 
fame  would  have  been  less,  but  that  it  would  have 
rested  on  a totally  different  basis  from  that  which  now 
forms  the  mystic  pedestal  of  his  genius. 

His  travels  at  this  period,  when  his  mind  was  most 
likely  to  be  susceptible  to  their  impressions,  developed  1 
the  romantic  part  of  hia  character  in  such  a man-  [ 
ncr  as  to  throw  the  other  parts  of  it  into  the  shade,  | 
Remembering,  as  I do,  the  sensations  which  even  ; 
saluted  me  on  my  first  visiting  a southern  clime — J 
remembering  the  strange  and  wild  ccstacy  with 
which  I also  at  an  early  period  of  life  first  found  , 
myself  on  those  shores,  the  images  of  which  are,  from 
their  singularity  as  well  as  their  associations,  the 
most  striking — remembering,  as  I well  remember, 
the  strange,  exulting,  aod  indescribable  feeling  with 
which  I stood  on  the  shores  of  Greece,  hearing  a 
new  and  yet  half-familiar  language,  gazing  on  garbi 
wild  and  picturesque,  and  looking  over,  from  the  spot 
on  which  1 stood,  those  plaius  so  sacred  to  history  and 
to  song,  and  which  mingled  so  naturally  with  all  my 
youthful  recollections  and  heroic  reveries — remember- 
(2)  Sec  Hint,  rom  Horace. 

c 

II. 

In  Jane  he  set  sail  with  Mr.  Hobbouse  for  Lisbon, 
describing  the  commencement  of  his  undertaking  in 
verses  that  do  no  disgrace  to  the  author  of  Beppo.{  1) 
The  following  passage,  in  a prose  letter  to  Mr. 
Hodgson,  exhibits  the  same  boyish  and  light-hearted 
spirit: — “1  am  very  happy  here  (Lisbon),  because  1 
loves  oranges,. and  tails  bad  Latin  to  the  monks,  who 
understand  it,  as  it  is  like  their  own;  and  I goes  into 
society  (with  my  pocket-pistols),  and  I swims  in  the 
Tagus  all  across  at  once,  and  I rides  on  an  ass  and 

; ■ to 
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i sog  roy  own  wtiMtioni,  as  1 well  remember  them,  at 
such  a time  and  in  such  scenes,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
mo  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  sensations  of 
a more  poetic  and  impassioned  mind,  which  a passage 
through  Portugal  and  Spain  must  have  already  deeply 
excited. 

In  Cadis’  white  walls,  indeed,  the  young  poet  serms 
to  have  experienced  some  of  the  effects  of  that  Spa- 
nish beauty  which  I,  judging  very  differently  from  Mr. 
Galt(l)  on  this  subject,  think  he  has  so  voluptuously 
described.  Among  those  women  “of  long  black  hair, 
dark  languishing  eyes,  clear  olive  complexions,  and 
forms  more  graceful  in  motion  than  can  be  conceived 
by  an  Englishman,  used  to  the  drowsy  listlessoess  of 
his  countrywomen,”  he  found  one  to  whom  he  made 
earnest  love,  by  the  help  of  a dictionary.  At  Malta 

again,  the  interesting  and  romantic  Mrs.  S , 

whom  he  has  celebrated  as  Florence,  drew  from  him 
those  beautiful  lines,  which  I still  remember,  though 
1 have  not  read  them  since  I was  a boy  at  school:  — 

“Though  far  from  Albin's  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark  blue  mala, 

A few  brief  rotting  aeasona  o'er. 

Perchance  I view  her  cliffs  again  t 
“flat  wheresoe'er  I now  may  roam. 

Through  acorehing  clime,  and  varied  sea. 

Though  time  restore  me  to  my  home, 

I ne'er  may  bend  my  eyes  on  thee,”  etc.  etc. 

When  I said  that  I could  well  conceive  Lord 
Byron’s  feeliugs  on  this  his  first  and  least  fatal  visit 
to  Greece,  1 ought  to  have  added,  that  if  one  man  was 
more  likely  than  another  to  have  deepened  the  im- 
pressions naturally  produced  by  that  land,  and  its 
people  strange  and  wild,  it  was  the  Albanian  chief 
to  whose  camp  oar  Poet,  on  first  arriving,  directed  his 
steps.  On  many  of  his  subsequent  pages  fell  Ibe  dark 
shadow  of  the  daring  Baler  of  Albania ; and,  indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  underrate  the  effect  which  such  scenes 
as  the  following  must  have  had  upon  a young  and 
imaginative  mind:— 

“ I shall  never  forget  the  singular  scene  on  enter  in  g 
Tepaleen  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down.  It  brought  to  my  mind  (with  some  change  of 
dress , however)  Scott's  description  of  firanksome 
Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system.  The  Al- 
banians, in  their  dresses  (the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  a long  white  kilt , gold-worked 
cloak,  crimson  velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat, 
silver-mounted  pistols  and  daggers),  the  Tartars  with 
their  high  caps,  the  Turks  in  their  vast  pelisses 
and  turbans,  the  soldiers  and  black  slaves  with  the 
horses,  the  former  in  groups  in  an  immense  large  open 
gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  latter  placed  in  a 
kind  of  cloister  below  it,  two  hundred  steeds  ready 
caparisoned  to  move  in  a moment,  couriers  entering  or 

(I)  See  Galt's  Life  of  pyron. 

(2j  lie  returned  from  Constantinople  train  to  Greece. 


passing  oat  with  dispatches,  the  kettle-drums  beating, 
boys  calling  the  hour  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque, 
altogether  with  the  singular  appearauce  of  the  building 
itself,  formed  a new  and  delightful  spectacle  to  a 
stranger.” 

At  last,  after  crossing  Portugal,  traversing  the  South 
of  Spaiu,  visitiug  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  aud  thence 
passing  through  Albauia,  Illyria,  and  Chaonia,  over 
the  Gulf  of  Actium  and  the  Achcious,  tarry  ing  in  the 
Morea,  visiting  Thebes,  Athens,  Delphi,  Parnassus, 
and  finally  Constantinople  (2) — having  lived  with  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  been  for  days  iu  a Pacha’s 
palace,  and  nights  in  a cow-house, — having  stored 
his  mind  with  all  that  adventure,  nature,  art,  and 
history,  could  pour  into  it, — having,  moreover,  sti- 
mulated and  excited  those  passions  which  chimed  in 
with  the  wild  and  wanderiug  existence  he  bad  been 
leading, — the  Childe  returned  to  bis  native  England, 
with  much  that  had  been  doubtful  in  his  destiny  de- 
cided, and  all  that  had  been  doubtful  in  his  character 
confirmed.  Before  his  journey,  Lord  Byron  might 
have  been  any  thing; — after  it,  he  must  have  been — 
a Poet. 

His  welcome  back  again  was  certainly  not  an  in- 
vitiug  one;  and  affords  a new  proof  of  the  almost 
perpetual  unhappiness  iu  which  persons,  eminent  in 
literature,  seem  usually  to  pass  their  lives: — “Indeed, 
my  prospects  are  not  very  pleasant.  Erabar-assed 
in  tny  private  affairs,  indifferent  to  public,  solitary 
without  the  wish  to  be  social,  with  a body  a little 
enfeebled  by  a succession  of  fevers,  but  a spirit,  1 
trust,  yet  unbroken,  I am  returning  home  without  a 
hope,  and  almost  without  a desire.  The  first  thing  I 
shall  have  to  encounter  will  be  a la*7er,  the  next  a 
creditor,  then  colliers,  farmers,  surveyors,  and  all  the 
agreeable  attachments  to  estates  out  of  repair  and  con- 
tested coal-pits.  In  short,  I am  sick  and  sorry,  and 
when  I have  a little  repaired  my  irreparable  affairs, 
away  I shall  march,  either  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or 
back  again  to  the  East,  where  I can  at  least  hava 
cloudless  skies  and  a cessation  from  impertinence.” — 
Such  were  his  feelings  on  arriving  ; nor  did  fate  seem 
to  brighten  with  his  stay. 

A short  time  after  his  return,  died  Mrs.  Byron,  at 
Newslead.  She  died  suddenly.  “ I heard,”  be  says, 
“one  day  of  her  illness — the  next,  of  her  death. " — Nor 
was  this  all : besides  the  loss  of  bis  mother,  he  had 
to  mourn,  within  a few  weeks,  two  of  his  most  valued 
friends,  Mr.  Wingfield  aud  Mr.  Matthews.  “ Some 
curse,”  he  writes  to  Mr.  S.  Davies,  u bangs  over  me 
aud  mine.  My  mother  lies  a corpse  in  this  house ; 
one  of  my  best  friends  is  drowned (3)  in  a ditch. 
What  can  I say,  or  think,  or  do?  Come  to  me, 
Scrope,  I am  almost  desolate — left  almost  alone  in 
the  world.”  u Peace,  however,”  he  adds,  in  another 

(3)  Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Wingfield  died  st  Coimbra. 
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letter,— 1 “ peace  be  with  the  dead.  Regret  cannot  wake 
them.  With  a sigh  to  the  departed,  Jet  ns  resume 
the  dnll  business  of  life,  in  the  certainty  that  we  also 
shall  hare  our  repose.” 

And  now,  upshooting  from  these  dark  relations, 
appeared  the  glories  of  his  future  career;  few  we 
ire  at  the  dawn  of  that  fame  which  was  soon  to  rise 
so  brightly  above  all  contemporary  reputations. 

Returning  from  his  travels,  Lord  Byron  bad  brought 
with  him  a kind  of  light  satire,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
and  another  work  which,  as  well,  perhaps,  from  its 
novelty  as  its  merit,  created  a sensation,  which  hardly 
any  poem  ever  produced  at  its  appearance.  The  first 
was  called  Hints  from  Horace , the  second,  Childc 
Harold;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Dallas,  the  : 
Poet  gave  bis  preference  to  the  first,  a very  clever  but 
by  no  means  surprising  performance.  To  account 
for  ibis  is  not  difficult;  a writer  who  has  been  for 
some  time  employed  over  his  work  does  not  perceive 
the  merits  of  its  originality,  while  he  trembles  for 
his  want  of  example;  and  Byron,  seeing  no  existing 
model  of  his  method,  shrunk  from  doing  that  which 
nobody  had  doue,  nor  saw  that  the  very  reason  of  his 
apprehensions  would  be  the  cause  of  his  success. 

Childc  Harold  succeeded  more  than,  I think,  the 
merits  of  the  two  first  Cantos  deserved ; and  not  only 
was  the  success  extraordinary,  but  of  a description 
the  most  likely  to  please.  It  was  not  the  poem  that  ; 
was  admired  only;  it  was  the  poet,  about  whom  an 
interest  was  excited.  The  fictitious  hero  of  the  tale, 
between  whom  and  the  writer  of  it,  we  must  con- 
fess, there  was  some  kind  of  resemblance,  was  con- 
sidered at  once  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  myste- 
rious young  noble  who  had  just  returned  from  (be 
hinds  of  romance  and  song,  which  be  had  been  de- 
scribing. If  Lord  Byron  had  been  known  in  the 
world  before  his  travels,  the  world  would  have  viewed 
both  himself  and  his  travels  differently ; but,  (hough 
a peer  of  England,  he  was  unknown,  as  I have  said, 
to  English  society ; and  those  who  for  the  first  time 
now  made  inquiries  respecting  him,  heard  that  he  was 
the  grand-nephew  of  the  singular  old  lord  who  had 
been  tried  for  killing  Mr.  Chaworth;  that  he  bad  a 
ruined  Abbey,  and  a damaged  estate;  that  at  college 
he  had  been  known  for  keeping  a bear;  and  on  leav- 
ing college  for  drinking  out  of  a skull ; while  nume- 
rous tales,  not  altogether  without  foundation,  were 
circulated  as  to  that  life  of  liccotioasness,  under  the 
satiety  of  which  bis  pilgrimage  was  said  to  have  been 
began. 

His  previous  satire,  though  popular  and  admired, 
had  never  awakened  any  of  those  stories,  and  Lord 


Byron  after  it,  in  spite  of  bis  bear,  in  spite  of  bis 
skall,  might  have  passed  for  any  thing  be  pleased. 
But  upon  the  CaiLDt  they  were  all  so  much  appro- 
priate drapery,  and  set  off,  with  a wilder  horror,  the 
enchanting  young  lord  who  wrote  such  beautiful  poetry, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  known  every  thing, — himself 
unknown.  In  a town  always  panting  for  novelty,  and 
amidst  that  part  of  a town  the  curiosity  of  which  is 
ever  most  alive,  such  a melancholy  and  romantic 
phoenix  as  the  new  poet,  a gentleman  who  bad  been 
guilty  of  every  misdemeanour,  and,  as  be  seemed  to 
imply,  of  some  dark  and-  unutterable  crimes;  who 
had  been  to  Lisbon  and  to  Cadiz,  to  Athens,  and  to 
Constantinople,  regions  then  much  more  unknown 
and  remote  than  at  the  present  time;  and  who,  more- 
over, added  to  all  these  qualifications  an  old  titles 
and  a declaration  that  he  had  loved  very  much,  and 
was  determined  never  to  love  again ; having,  also, 
small  ears  and  white  hands,  and  early  hair,  as  he 
told  the  world  Ali  Pacha  had  told  him,  and  a coun- 
tenance peculiarly  adapted  to  a frontispiece  arrange- 
ment— was  destined,  for  a year  at  least,  to  figure  as 
the  personage  of  the  epoch. 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  when  the  moodiness 
of  bis  supposed  character  added  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  reputation,  that  Byron’s  real  character  became 
more  amiable  and  composed.  His  manners,  too,  lost 
that  unevenness,  betwixt  pride  and  playfulness,  which 
had  formerly  distinguished  them.  He  was  no  longer 
so  proud  of  being  a peer,  because  he  found  his  rank 
at  last  attended  naturally  by  all  those  circumstances 
which  a patrician  by  birth  expected,  and  which,  as  a 
plebeian  by  acquaintance,  he  did  not  formerly  enjoy. 
It  was  now  that  a long  series  of  gallantries  began, 
the  most  notorious  of  which,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  singularities  as  the  talent  of  the  lady,  was  that  of 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  subsequent  faults  of 
this  lady,  her  affection  for  Lord  Byron  was  the  first ; 
and,  though  not  beautiful,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a person  who,  from  the  originality  of  her 
mind,  and  the  fascination  of  her  manners,  was  more 
likely  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  and,  if  the  vo- 
latility of  her  character  had  permitted  it,  to  have 
riveted  the  affections,  of  the  Poet.  Deeply  attached 
to  her  he  was  at  one  time,  and  an  elopement  was 
meditated,  which  the  lady  had  the  merit  of  refusing. 
This  refusal,  and  an  offence  to  his  personal  vanity, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  followed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  Lord  Byron  never  forgave,  and,  up  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence,  the  lady  in  question,  who 
adored  his  memory,  was  treated  by  him  with  ridicule 
and  contempt.  ( I ) 


(I)  That  Lord  Byron  had  in  all  his  passions  a kind  of  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  actual  translations  from  a 
premeditation  is  no  where  better  proved  than  by  n cir-  French  novel,*  which  every  libertine  ha*  studied,  bat  of 

enmstance  which  I venture  to  stale,  namely,  that  many  which  few  (overt  have  made  so  profligate  a use 


of  the  most  apparently  inspired  letters  whirh  be  sent 
about  this  time,  as  the  outpourings  of  a drep  attachment 


Lti  Ltanom  Dtnferttnn. 
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It  was  daring  this  period  that  Lord  Byron  was, 
and  acquired,  as  he  says,  the  reputation  of  being,  a 
dandy,  or  fine  gentleman.  But  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  took  to  this  existence  at  first,  and  re* 
tained  a kind  of  respect  for  it  afterwards,  because  it 
was  one  to  which,  however  high  his  rank,  he  seemed 
originally  to  have  been  debarred  by  his  want  of  con- 
nections, he  had  not,  to  use  the  common  expression, 
been  “long  about  town”  before  he  was  as  much  sick- 
ened by  its  finer  vices  and  more  fashionable  follies, 
as  he  bad  been  previous  to  his  quitting  England,  by 
the  grosser  pleasures  of  a college  and  coffee-house 
existence. 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Bankcs  from  Cheltenham,  in 
1812,  he  says: — “I  have  been  here  some  lime  drink- 
ing the  waters,  simply  because  there  are  waters  to 
drink,  and  they  are  very  medicinal,  and  sufficiently  dis- 
gusting. In  a few  days  I set  out  for  Lord  Jersey’s, 
but  return  here,  where  I go  out  very  little,  and  enjoy 
in  its  fullest  extent  the  dolcefar ’ went e.  What  you 
are  about  I cannot  guess,  even  from  your  date — not 
dauncing  to  the  sound  of  tfye  git  tourney  in  the  halls 
of  the  Lowthers.  I beard  that  you  passed  through 
here,  at  the  inn  where  I first  alighted,  the  very  day 
before  I arrived  in  these  parts.  We  had  a very  pleasant 
set  here.  At  first  the  Jerseys,  Mel  bournes,  Cowpers, 
and  Hollands,  but  all  gone ; and  the  only  persons  I 
know  are  the  Rawdons  and  Oxfords,  with  some  later 
acquaintances  of  less  brilliant  desceut;  but  I do  not 
trouble  them  much ; and  as  for  your  rooms  and  your 
assemblies,  they  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy.” One  can  hardly  see  a better  specimen  than  in 
this  extract,  of  a dandy  beginning  to  be  tired  of  bis 
vocation. 

Again  he  says,  Nov.  17,  0 I wish  I could  settle  to 
reading  again.  My  life  is  monotonous,  yet  desul- 
tory. I take  up  books  and  fling  them  down  again.” 

Sunday,  Feb.  27,  1814.  “Here  I am  alone,  instead 
of  dining  at  Lord  H.’s,  where  1 was  asked, — but  not 
inclined  to  go  any  where.  Ilobhouse  says  I am  grow- 
ing a loup-garou — a solitary  hobgoblin.  True; — I 
am  myself  alone!  The  last  week  has  been  passed  in 
reading,  seeing  plays,  now  and  then  visitors,  some- 
times yawning  and  sometimes  sighing,  but  no  writ- 
ing, save  of  letters.  If  I could  always  read,  I should 
never  feel  the  want  of  society.  Do  I regret  it  ? urn ! 
'Man  delights  not  me,'  aud  only  oue  woman — at  a 
time.” 

It  was  perhaps  the  not-to-be-satisfied  satisfaction 
of  a morbid  mind,  as  well  as  the  embarrassments  of 
the  irregular  liaisons , and  an  ill-regulated  fortune, 
which  first  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  upon 
marriage;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  something  of 
seriousness  in  the  admiration  he  entertained  for  Lady 
Elisabeth  Forbes.  Of  this  Byron  speaks  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Moore ; and  what  he  says  indicates  at  once  the 
state  of  his  dispositions,  and  shows  pretty  clearly  that 


it  was  rather  from  a disease  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
heart  that  he  sought  a connection  that  would  have 
opened  to  him  a new  species  of  life,  and  dissipated 
the  satiety,  if  it  did  not  add  to  the  pleasure  or  fa- 
tigue, of  existence.  “ I believe  you  think  that  I have 
not  been  quite  fair  with  that  alpha  and  omega  of 
beauty,  etc.,  with  whom  you  would  willingly  have 
united  me.  But,  if  you  cousider  what  her  sister  said 
on  the  subject,  you  would  still  less  wonder  that  my 
pride  should  have  taken  the  alarm ; particularly  as  no- 
thing but  the  every-day  flirtation  of  every-day  people 
ever  occurred  between  your  heroine  and  myself.  Had 
Lady appeared  to  wish  it,  or  even  not  to  op- 

pose it,  I would  have  gone  on,  or  very  possibly  mar- 
ried (that  is,  if  the  other  had  been  equally  accordant) 
with  the  same  indifference  which  has  frozen  over  the 
Black  Sea  of  almost  all  my  passions.  It  is  that  very 
indifference  which  makes  me  so  uncertain  and  appa- 
rently capricious.  It  is  not  eagerness  of  new  pursuits, 
but  that  nothing  impresses  me  sufficiently  to  fix  ; nei- 
ther do  1 fed  disgusted,  but  simply  indifferent  to  al- 
most all  excitements.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  ob- 
stacles, the  slightest  even,  stop  me.  This  can  hardly 
be  timidity , for  I have  done  some  impudent  things  too 
in  my  time;  and  in  almost  all  cases  opposition  is  a 
stimulus.  In  mine,  it  is  not ; if  a straw  were  in  my 
way,  I could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up.  I have  sent  this 
long  tirade,  because  I would  not  have  you  suppose 
that  I have  been  trifling  designedly  with  you  or  others. 
If  you  thitik  so,  in  the  name  of  St  Hubert  (the  patron 
of  antlers  and  hunters)  let  me  be  married  out  of  band, 
— I don't  care  to  whom,  so  it  amuses  any  body  else, 
and  don’t  interfere  with  me  much  in  the  day-time.” 
Sept.  5,  1814,  he  writes,  with  a mind  more  made 
up  to  the  taking  of  that  4tep,  from  which  he  seems, 
however,  at  the  very  last  moment  to  have  instinctively 
shrunk,  and  which,  as  it  might  have  proved  a bless- 
ing, completed  the  curse  which  bung,  even  at  its 
dawn,  over  his  miserable  though  magnificent  career. 
“ Now  for  a little  egotism.  My  affairs  staud  thus : — 
To-morrow  I shall  know  whether  a circumstance  of 
importance  enough  to  change  many  of  my  plans  will 
occur  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  I am  off  for  Italy  next 
month,  and  London  in  the  mean  time  next  week.” 
The  circumstance  of  importance  to  which  he  alludes 
in  this  letter  was  his  second  proposal  for  Miss  MiJ- 
banke,  his  marriage  with  whom  took  place  under 
circumstances  that  were  certainly  not  very  poetical. 
“A  person,”  say3  Mr.  Moore,  “who  had  for  some 
time  stood  high  in  his  affectionate  confidence,  ob- 
serving how  cheerless  and  unsettled  was  his  miud 
and  prospects,  advised  him  strenuously  to  marry.” 
This  person  was,  I believe.  Lady  Melbourne.  She 
suggested  to  him  one  lady,  Lord  Byron  mentioned 
another,  and  that*  other  was  Miss  Milbanke.  “No,” 
said  Lady  Melbourne,  “Miss  Milbanke  will  not  suit 
you.  In  the  first  place,  she  has  no  fortune  now, 
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and  you  want  inouey  immediately.  lu  the  next 
place,  you  want  a person  who  will  have  a great 
admiration  for  your  genius,  ami  she  for  this  has 
too  great  an  admiration  of  her  own.”  “ Well,”  said 
Lord  Byron,  “ as  you  please;”  and,  sitting  down,  be 
wrote  a letter  to  the  lady  recommended  by  Lady 
Melbourne.  He  received  a refusal.  “Now,  you  see,” 
said  Lord  Byron,  “ that  after  all  Miss  Milbankeis  to 
be  tbe  person — I will  write  to  her.”  He  wrote  to  her 
ou  the  moment,  and,  as  soon  as  be  had  finished,  his 
friend,  remonstrating  still  strongly  against  his  choice,  j 
took  up  tbe  letter,  but,  on  reading  it  over,  observed 
“ well,  really  this  is  a very  pretty  letter, — it  is  a pity 
it  should  not  go.  I never  read  a prettier  one.”  “Then 
it  thaJl  go,”  said  Lord  Byron  ; and  in  so  saying  sealed 
and  sent  off,  on.  the  instant,  this  fiat  of  his  fate. 

It  is  rather  ludicrous,  after  this  very  drawing-straw 
or  bemd-aud-tail  way  of  making  a selection,  to  hear 

him  say,  in  a letter  to  Lady , “Miss  Milbanke 

is  tbe  good-natured  person  who  has  undertaken  me, 
and  of  course  I am  very  much  in  love,  and  as  silly 
as  all  single  gentlemen  must  be  in  that  sentimental 
situation.”  “ She  is  said  to  be  an  heiress,”  he  says, 
u but  of  that  I really  know  nothing,  and  shall  not 
inquire.”  Yet  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
well  canvassed  over  as  to  the  young  lady's  fortune ; 
nor  does  be  forget  her  birth— “she  is  niece  to  Lady 
Melbourne,  and  cousin  to  Lady  Cowper.”  His  first 
meeting  with  this  lady,  who  had,  once  before  re- 
fused him,  was  at  Melbourne  House,  where,  from  her 
quiet  and  unpretending  air,  he  had  taken  her  for  a 
governess  or  companion;  and  she  seems,  as  it  often 
happens  with  those  who  are  subsequently  to  have  an 
influence  over  our  fate,  to  have  made,  even  at  first 
sight,  a peculiar  impression  upon  him.  Mr.  Moore 
says,  that  at  this  time, — which  is  rather  unfortunate, 
considering  the  advice  he  bad  so  long  and  so  elo- 
quently bestowed, — be  discovered  that  his  friend  wav 
not  fit  for  matrimony,  and  comments  thereupon  very 
sagely  and  shrewdly  through  a certain  number  of 
pages,  in  a homily  which  would  have  been  better  ad- 
dressed at  an  earlier  period  to  his  friend,  than  preached, 
somewhat  pompously  as  it  is,  over  his  misfortunes : 
— “The  very  habits  of  abstraction  and  self-study,  to 
which  tbe  occupations  of  men  of  genius  lead,  are  in 
themselves  of  an  unsocial  and  detaching  tendency. 
Those  images  of  ideal  good  and  beauty  which  surround 
the  poet  in  his  musings  soon  accustom  him  to  con- 
sider all  that  is  beneath  this  high  standard  unworthy 
of  his  care,  till  at  length,  the  heart  becoming  chilled 
as  the  fancy  warms,  it  too  often  happens  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  refined  and  elevated  his  theory  of 
all  the  social  ailed  ions,  he  has  unfitted  himself  for  tbe 
practice  of  them.  In  looking  back  through  the  lives 
of  the  most  illustrious  poets,  the  class  of  intellect  in 
which  the  characteristic  features  of  genius  are,  per- 
haps, most  strongly  marked,  we  shall  find  that,  with 
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scarcely  one  exception,  from  Homer  down  to  Lord 
Byron,  they  have  been,  in  their  several  degrees,  rest- 
leas  and  solitary  spirits,  with  minds  wrapt  like  silk- 
worms in  their  own  tasks,  either  strangers  or  rebels  to 
the  mystic  ties,  and  bearing  about  with  them  a depo- 
sit for  posterity  in  their  souls,  to  the  jealous  watching 
and  enriching  of  which  almost  all  other  thoughts  and 
considerations  have  been  sacrificed.”  It  is  easy  to 
acknowledge  tbe  truth,  without  admiring  tbe  elevation 
of  Mr.  Moore's  simile;  and,  though  Lord  Byron  was 
not  equally  a silk-worm,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
he  could,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  have  been 
“a  good  husband.'1  But  a mau  like  Lord  Byrou  is 
not  to  be  considered,  even  by  tbe  woman  be  marries,  as 
an  ordinary  mortal.  She  must  be  content  to  sacrifice 
some  of  that  passion  which  love  in  general  attaches 
to  the  person,  or  rather  not  to  sacrifice,  but  to  bestow 
it  on  the  reputation  of  her  life's  partner — a reputa- 
tion in  which  sbe  shares. — After  all,  however,  that 
man  is  rash  who  encumbers  a literary  life  with  a 
matrimonial  connection. 

Poor  Lord  Byron  himself  found,  upon  arriving  in 
town  after  his  acceptance,  and  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  that  they  were  iu  so  utterly  an 
embarrassed  condition  as  to  (ill  him  with  some  alarm. 
From  the  position  in  which  be  stood,  however,  there 
was  no  honourable  retreat,  and  at  the  scat  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  bis  wife’s  father,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1815,  he  was  married,  amidst,  as  he  says 
himself,  “ the  quivering  recollectious  of  the  past,  and 
melancholy  reflections  on  the  future.”  He  could  ace, 

“Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been  ;n 

but  the  old  mansion,  the  accustomed  hall,  and  tbe 
remembered  chambers,  where  in  earlier  years  he  had 
loved  and  wooed  and  been  rejected,  came  back  al 
this  hour  and  thrust  their  dark  shadows  between  him 
and  the  light  of  bis  bridal.  There  is  nothing  except 
a few  silly  stories,  circulated  apparently  without  foun- 
dation, to  induce  us  to  suppose  Lord  Byron's  honey- 
moon was  not,  what  most  honey-moons  are,  an  effort 
on  both  sides  to  be  peculiarly  agreeable  for  a mouth, 
under  the  satisfactory  consideration  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  afterwards  to  be  otherwise. 

“Since  I wrote  last,”  says  be,  2d  February  1815, 
“l  have  been  transferred  to  my  father-in-law's,  with 
my  lady  and  roy  lady's  maid,  etc.  etc.,  and  tbe  treacle- 
moon  is  over,  and  1 am  awake,  and  find  myself  mar- 
ried. My  spouse  and  1 agree  to — and  in — admiration. 
Swift  says,  no  wise  man  ever  married,  but,  for  a fool, 
I think  it  tbe  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible  future 
states.  1 still  think  one  ought  to  marry  upon  loase; 
but  I am  very  sure  I should  renew  mine  at  the  ex- 
piration, though  the  next  term  were  for  ninety-nine 
years.” 

In  tbe  course  of  this  spring,  Lord  Byron  first  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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for  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained,  throughout 
life,  a sincere  respect  and  affection.  “ It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1815,”  says  Walter  Scott,  “that,  chancing 
to  be  in  London,  1 had  the  advantage  of  a personal 
introduction  to  Lord  Byron.  Report  had  prepared 
me  to  meet  a man  of  peculiar  habits  apd  quick  tem- 
per, and  I had  some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely 
to  suit  each  other  in  society.  I was  most  agreeably 
disappointed  in  this  respect.  1 found  Lord  Byron 
in  the  highest  degree  courteous,  and  even  kind.”  To 
Scott,  Lord  Byron  did  not  seem,  at  this  time,  to  be 
particularly  well  informed,  and  he  says,  that  he  re- 
commended him  to  read  many  things  (which,  no  doubt, 
he  could)  that  he  had  never  read  before.  “ The  last 
time  we  met,”  Walter  Scott  continues,  “was  in  1815, 
after  I returned  from  France:  I never  saw  him  so  full 
of  gaiety  and  good  humour.  After  one  of  the  gayest 
parties  I ever  was  present  at,  I set  off  for  Scotland, 
and  never  saw  Lord  Byron  again.”  Several  letters — 
one  about  every  six  months — passed  between  tbe  two 
poets;  and,  after  the  fatal  event  at  Missolonghi,  we 
owe  to  “the  Ariosto  of  the  North”  those  kindly  and 
beautiful  expressions  : — “Tbe  voice  of  just  blame  and 
malignant  censure  are  at  once  silenced ; and  we  feel 
almost  as  if  the  great  luminary  of  heaven  bad  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  sky,  at  the  moment  when 
every  telescope  was  levelled  for  the  examination  of 
the  spots  which  had  dimmed  its  brightness!” 

In  tbe  mean  time  bis  marriage,  even  yet,  seems 
to  have  entered  no  very  unfavourable  signs  of  the  hy- 
meneal zodiac.  “ Lady  B — he  says,  “ is  belter  than 
three  months  advanced  in  her  progress  to  maternity, 
and,  we  hope,  likely  to  go  well  through  with  it.  We 
have  been  very  little  out  this  season,  and  1 wish  her  to 
keep  quiet  in  her  present  situation.” 

But  as  love  is  pronounced  impossible  in  a cottage  but 
shabbily  furnished,  so  it  finds  no  comfortable  abode  in 
a mansion  in  Piccadilly  where  the  furniture  is  under 
tbe  sentence  of  execution.  Lord  Byron’s  increased 
expenditure,  which  the  small  sum  of  ready  money  he 
received  from  Lady  Byron  (10,000/.)  could  not,  for 
any  length  of  time,  support,  and  the  long  accumula- 
tion of  early  embarrassments,  which  the  supposition 
that  be  was  married  to  an  heiress  now  thrnst  upon 
him,  exposed  him  daily  to  the  deepest  grievance  of 
which  a proud  spirit  can  be  susceptible — the  neces- 
sity of  denying  that  which  you  know  you  have  a right 
to  give.  “As  his  difficulties  augmented,  his  mention 
of  the  partner  of  his  home  became  more  rare  and 
formal ; and  there  was  observable,  through  some  of  his 
letters,  a feeling  of  unquiet.  It  was  at  this  moment,  at 
the  topmost  tide-mark  of  his  misfortunes,  that  Lady 
Byron  somewhat  unexpectedly  took  the  resolution  of 
quitting  him.  She  left  London  on  a visit  to  her  father, 
where  she  was  to  be  joined  by  Lord  Bvron  in  a few 
weeks.  They  parted  kindly,  and  even  warmly,  and 
Lady  B.  wrote  her  husband  a fond  and  playful  letter 

on  the  road.  But  no  sooner  badahflarrived  at  Kirkby 
Mallory,  than  Sir  R.  Milbauke  wrote  to  say  she  would 
return  no  more.”  * 

With  an  imagination  that  could  conceive  miseries 
which  did  not  actually  exist,  Byron  had  a strength 
and  rebelliousness  of  character  which  always  sup- 
ported him  against  real  grievances;  and  his  buoyant 
and  poetical  spirit  sprang  at  once,  in  his  reverses,  to  the 
bine  skies  and  hallowed  scenes  of  bis  early  wanderings, 
where  a proud  and  solitary  soul  knew  that  it  would 
find  companionship. 

“1  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon,  if  you  like  to  call,”  he 
says  to  Mr.  Rogers,  “ though  1 am  at  present  con- 
tending with  ‘the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune,’  some  of  which  have  struck  at  me  from  a 
quarter  whence  I did  not  indeed  expect  them.  But  no 
matter,  there  is  a world  elsewhere,  and  Twill  cut 
my  way  through  it.™ 

The  circumstances  of  this  separation, — Byron’s  eu- 
logy and  justification  of  his  wife,  I mean,  immediately 
upon  the  separation  (since  he  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained far  deeper  feelings  of  a sense  of  injury  at  a sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life), — the  affectionate  manner, 
also,  in  which  his  wife’s  last  letter  was  written,  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  tbe  mysterious  justification  of 
her  conduct  by  Dr.  Lushington, — have  all  tended  to 
give  that  extraordinary  colouring,  shed  more  or  less 
over  every  event  of  Byron’s  life,  to  this,  the  most 
important. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  with  that  worldly  know- 
ledge for  which  be  almost  stands  alone  among  min- 
strels, he  himself  said : — “ The  causes  of  my  separation 
were  too  simple,  my  dear  sir,  to  be  easily  found  out.” 
For  my  own  part,  if  not  easily  discovered,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  are  pretty  easily  explained. 
Lady  Byron  was,  as  it  appears,  almost  singularly 
ignorant  of  the  poetical  character.  She  seems  to 
have  considered  as  distinctive  marks  of  madness  traits 
which,  I will  venture  to  say,  no  person  of  strong  genius 
and  passions  ever  passed  a year  in  the  society  of  an- 
other without  displaying. 

Byron  was  affected  to  hysterics  at  seeing  Kean  in  the 
part  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  (a  similar  story  is  told  of 
Alfieri);  and  be  threw  a favourite  watch,  in  a fit  of  in- 
dignation, into  the  fire.  Lady  Byron  thought  him  mad 
in  consequence,  and,  with  thut  agreeable  prepossession 
in  her  mind,  viewed  every  ordinary  circumstance.  No 
marvel,  then,  that  ordinary  circumstances  all  appeared 
extraordinary;  and  that,  instead  of  regarding  any  in- 
cidental weakness  with  forgiveness,  she  looked  upon 
it  with  horror.  No  marvel  that  the  impression  she 
made  upon  Dr.  Lushington,  as  the  result  of  her  own 
impressions,  should  have  dictated  his  advice.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Lord  Byron,  as  many  men, — for  I have 
known  several, — of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  had  a 
pleasure  in  alluding  to  himself  and  his  life  in  a manner 
less  careful  of  excitiug  sympathy  thau  of  awakening 
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interest.  The  tram  of  thought  which  led  him  to  the 
portraiture  of  Lara  and  Conrad  led  him  also  to  pour* 
tray  himself,  not  uu frequently,  iu  the  dark  and  ro- 
mantic garb  of  his  heroes.  Numerous  proofs  of  this 
occur  in  his  poetry ; as  many  occurred  in  bis  conver- 
sation ; and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a prim  and  prudish  lady,  who  already 
looked  upoo  him  as  a madman,  and  heard  him  talk  of 
himself  as  a criminal,  should  have  felt  rather  uneasy 
under  his  protection,  and  have  been  able  to  prove,  suf- 
ficiently to  ber  lawyer  though  she  might  not  to  the 
' world,  the  propriety  of  her  resolution. 

It  was  on  the  25lh  of  April,  I8IG,  that  Lord  Byron 
sajled  tor  the  second  and  last  time  from  England,  at 
that  time  the  author  of  the  two  cantos  of  Ckilde 
Harold,  and  of  the  beautiful  tales  of  The  Giaour , 
The  Bride  of  Abydos , The  Siege  of  Corinth,  Lara, 
and  The  Corsair;  all  startling  in  their  success,  many 
of  them  written,  as  he  says,  in  undressing  from  a bail, 
and  some  under  feelings  of  great  domestic  misery  and 
excitement  He  left  England  for  the  last  time;  nor 
did  ever  man,  who  had  brought  such  glory  to  his 
country,  leave  it  under  greater  disgrace.  “He  had,  in 
the  course  of  one  short  year,  gone  through  every  va- 
riety of  domestic  misery ; had  seen  hia  hearth  eight 
or  nine  limes  profaned  by  the  visitations  of  the  law; 
and  been  ouly  saved  from  a prison  by  the  privileges 
of  his  rank.”  At  war  with  the  world,  in  which  at 
all  times  the  base  predominate— who  rejoice  in  an 
opportunity  of  mangling  the  fallen  lion;  at  war  with 
his  wife  and  bis  own  home;  deeply  involved  in  debt; 
blackened  by  defamation ; the  noble  wanderer,  with 
something  of  that  reckless  spirit  in  which  Satan 
spread  his  wings  when  Paradise  was  lost,  put  boldly 
out  to  sea  with  his  fortunes,  and  dared  to  hope  for 
consolation  on  distant  shores. 


III. 

} Here  commences  a perfectly  new  epoch  in  Byron’s 
| life:  from  his  infancy  to  his  travels,  from  his  travels 
to  his  marriage,  from  his  separation  to  his  death, 
form  the  three  best  divisions  under  which  we  can  con- 
sider it.  During  the  first,  his  individual  charac- 
ter was  developed ; during  the  second,  the  romantic 
part  of  his  character,  as  a poet;  the  last  was  me- 
morable for  the  highest  efforts  of  his  Muse,  in  what 
some  might  call  her  loftier  inspirations,  and  still  more 
remarkable  for  that  newly-discovered  vein  in  his  ge- 
nius, which,  though  equally  imbedded  in  bis  mind  by 
nature,  bad  uot  yet  been  wrought  out  by  accident  or 
art.  Under  the  unhappy  auspices  1 have  described,  his 
household  gods  shattered  on  his  hearth,  he  recom- 
menced bis  wanderings. 

Passing  along  the  Rhine,  over  the  blue  wave  of 

(I)  Utter  VIII.  to  Mr.  Moore,  Venice,  Jan.  28,  1817. 


which  bis  verse  breathed  a charm  more  holy  than  that 
of  oldeu  legend;  visiting  the  “place  of  skulls,”  our 
Waterloo — rendered  ours  doubly, — ours  by  the  skill 
of  our  illustrious  General,  and  ours  by  the  glory  of  an 
as  illustrious  Bard, — wauderiug  by  the  valley  of  sweet 
waters,  and  beneath 

“ Tbe  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walla 
Have  pinnacled  in  cloada  their  snowy  scalps,” 

he  led  for  a while  his  lonely  musings  over  Leman's 
consecrated  Lake,  living  not  in  himself,  but  as  a por- 
tion of  that  around  him  —feeling  the  high  mountains  and 
tbe  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone— blendiug  his 
being  with  the  waves  and  skies,  and  eartb-o’erhanging 
mountains;  another  apostle  of  . that  wild  affliction 
which  wrung  overwhelming  eloquence  from  Rousseau ; 
another  worshipper  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  threw  ( 
over  living  words  so  heavenly  a hue,  aud  dedicated 
the  classic  Ciarens  to  Julie  and  St.  Preux. 

At  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  Lord  Byron  wrote  three 
of  his  most  remarkable  works  : — the  third  Canto  of 
Ckilde  Harold , composed,  as  he  says,  “ when  1 was 
half  mad,  between  mountains,  metaphysics,  lakes,  loves 
unquenchable,  thoughts  unutterable,  and  (be  night- 
mare of  my  own  delinquencies ;”( I ) The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon;  and  Manfred , tbe  third  act  of  which,  how- 
ever, be  subsequently  re-wrote.  In  October,  after  a 
tour  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  he  set  out  with  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  his  old-fellow*  traveller,  for  Italy,  and  lingering 
some  little  time  at  Milan,  where  his  chief  attraction 
seems  to  have  been  a love  correspondence  between 
Cardinal  Bembo  and  Lucrelia  Borgia,  and  visiting 
Juliet's  tomb  at  Verona,  took  up  his  abode  at  Venice, 
a city  with  the  melancholy  romance  of  wbicb  he  was, 
even  before  seeing  it,  enchanted.  wVeuice,”(2)  says  he, 

“ pleases  me  as  much  as  1 expected,  aud  1 expected 
much.  It  is  one  of  those  places  which  1 know  before 
1 see  them,  and  bas  always  haunted  me  most  after  the 
East.  1 like  the  gloomy  gaiety  of  its  gondolas,  aud 
tbe  silence  of  its  canals.  1 do  not  even  dislike  tbe 
evident  dreariness  of  tbe  city,  though  1 regret  the  sin- 
gularity of  its  vanished  costume.”  Nor  was  he  long 
without  annexing  to  this  romantic  city  a romance  of 
his  own.  He  lodged  with  a merchant  of  Veuice,  whose 
wife,  by  name  Marianna,  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  answered  to  tbe  following  description  : — 

“Marianna  is  in  her  appearance  altogether  like  an 
antelope;  she  has  tbe  large  black  oriental  eyes,  with 
that  peculiar  expression  in  them  which  is  seen  rarely 
among  Europeans — even  tbe  Italians — aud  which  many 
of  the  Turkish  women  give  themselves  by  tinging  the 
eyelids,  an  art  not  known  out  of  that  country,  I believe. 
This  expression  she  has  naturally , and  something 
more  than  this.  In  short,  I caunot  describe  the  effect 
of  this  kind  of  eye,  at  least  upon  me.  Her  features  are 

(2)  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  Nov.  25,  1815. 
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regular,  and  rather  aquiline ; mouth  small,  skin  clear 
and  soft,  with  a kind  of  hectic  colour,  forehead  remark- 
ably good ; her  hair  is  of  the  dark  gloss,  curl  and  colour 

of  Lady  J ’s ; her  figure  is  light  and  pretty ; she 

is  a famous  songstress — scientifically  so;  her  natural 
voice  (in  conversation  I mean)  is  very  sweet,  and  the 
naivefe  of  the  Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing  in 
the  mouth  of  a woman.” 

With  this  lady,  who,  if  beautiful,  does  not  seem, 
from  what  I have  heard,  to  have  been  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  beauty  which  is  beyond  all  price.  Lord  Byron 
formed  a kind  of  half  sentimental  attachment,  strong 
enough  to  take  him  hastily  back  from  Rome,  which  he 
bad  visited  in  the  spring  of  1817,  though  not  before  he 
hal  drawn  from  the  eternal  city  an  inspiration  which 
has  given  it  a new  lease  uf  immortality.  On  his  re- 
turn he  composed  the  fourth  canto  of  C kiltie  Harold , the 
most  faulUeM  in  its  magnificence  of  any  of  hi»  poem*. 

And  now,  ouce  more  at  Venice,  he  seems  to  have 
had  that  feverish  thirst  for  pleasure  which  betokens 
any  thing  but  a healthy  enjoyment  of  it.  “I  will 
work  the  mine  of  my  youth,”  lie  says,  amidst  the 
restless  revels  of  a Venetian  carnival,  “ till  the  last 
veins  of  the  ore.”  Removing  from  the  house  of  Mari- 
anna's husband,  he  took  a palace  on  the  grand  canal,  and 
as  Mr.  Moore  says,  with  a hypocritical  little  shudder, 

* commenced  a kind  of  life  destructive  to  his  physical 
energies,  and  degrading  to  those  of  the  mind.”  For 
the  life  Lord  Byron  thought  proper  to  adopt,  there  is 
little  excuse,  but  it  is  certainly  rather  amusing  to  see 
the  patrician  morality  of  his  courtly  biographer,  who 
adds  that,  “ it  was  unluckily  among  the  beauties  of 
the  lower  orders  (the  ladies  of  the  higher  orders  being 

* uglies ’ by  the  by),  that  Byron  selected  Die  compa- 
nions of  his  disengaged  hours.” 

It  is  but  a fair  justification  of  his  tastes  in  this  par- 
ticular, to  quote  the  description  the  Poet  has  given 
of  the  dark-eyed  sultana  of  his  low-lived  liaram:— 

“ Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni, 
you  shall  be  told  it,  though  it  may  be  lengthy. 

“ Her  face  is  the  fine  Veuetian  cast  of  the  old  time ; 
her  figure,  though  perhaps  too  tall,  is  not  less  fine — 
and  taken  altogether  in  the  national  dress. 

44  In  the  summer  of  1817,  and  myself  were 

sauntering  on  horseback  along  the  Brenta  one  evening, 
when,  amougsta  group  of  peasants,  we  remarked  two 
girls  as  the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for  some  time. 
About  this  period,  there  had  been  great  distress  in 
the  country,  and  I had  a little  relieved  some  of  the 
people.  Generosity  makes  a great  figure  at  very  little 
cost  in  Venetian  livres,  and  mine  had  probably  been 
exaggerated  as  an  Englishman’s.  Whether  they  re- 
marked us  looking  at  them  or  no,  I know  not;  but 
one  of  them  called  out  to  mein  Venetian,  ‘Why  do 
not  you,  who  relieve  others,  think  of  us  also?’  I 
turned  round  and  answered  her — ‘Cara,  tu  sei  troppo 
belia  e giovanc  per  aver1  bisogna  dd*  soccorso  mio.’ 


She  answered,  ‘If  you  saw  mjfhot  and  my  food,  you 
would  not  say  so.*  All  this  passed  half  jestingly,  and 
I saw  no  more  of  her  for  some  days.  A few  even- 
ings after,  we  met  with  these  two  girls  again,  and 
they  addressed  us  more  seriously,  assuring  us  of  the 
truth  of  their  statemeut.  They  were  cousins;  Mar- 
garita married,  the  other  single.  As  I doubted  still 
of  the  circumstances,  I took  the  business  in  a differ- 
ent light,  and  made  an  appointment  with  them  for 
the  next  evening  ****** 

* * ******* 
in  short,  in  a few  evenings  we  arranged  our  affairs  ; 
and  for  a loug  space  of  time  she  was  the  only  one 
who  preserved  over  me  an  asccndaucy,  which  was 
often  disputed,  and  never  impaired. 

“The  reasons  of  this  were,  firstly,  her  person — 
very  dark,  tall,  the  Venetian  face,  very  fine  black 
eyes.  She  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  * * * 

She  was  besides  a thorough  Venetian  in  her  dialect, 
in  her  thoughts,  in  her  countenance,  hi  every  thing, 
with  all  their  uaivefe  and  pantaloon  humour.  Besides, 
she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  could  not  plague 
roe  with  letters,— except  twice  that  she  paid  sixpence 
to  a public  scribe,  under  the  piazza,  to  make  a letter 
for  her,  upon  some  occasion  when  I was  ill,  and  could 
not  see  her.  In  other  respects,  she  was  some  w La  t 
fierce  and  ‘prepoiente,’  that  is,  overbearing,  and  used 
to  walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  no  very- 
great  regard  to  time,  place,  nor  persons;  and  if  sin- 
found  any  women  in  her  way,  she  knocked  them  down. 

“ When  I first  knew  her,  I was  iff  ‘ relation e’  (liai- 
son) with  la  Signora  * *,  who  was  silly  enough  one 
evening  at  Dolo,  accompanied  by  some  of  her  female 
friends,  to  threaten  her;  for  tbe  gossips  of  the  villeg- 
giatura  had  already  found  out,  by  tbe  neighing  of  my 
horse  one  evening,  that  I used  to  1 ride  late  in  the  night' 
to  meet  the  Fornarina.  Margarita  threw  back  her 
veil  (fazziolo),  and  replied  in  very  explicit  Veuetian  : 

‘ You  are  not  his  wife:  1 am  not  bis  wife : you  are  his 
donna , and  / am  bis  donna:  your  husband  is  a 6eeco, 
and  mine  is  another.  For  the  rest,  what  right  have 
you  to  reproach  me?  if  he  prefers  me  to  you,  is  it  my 
fault?  If  you  wish  to  secure  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoat-string.  But  do  not  think  to  speak  to  me 
without  a reply,  because  you  happen  to  be  richer  than 
I am.'  Having  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence, 
she  went  on  her  way,  leaving  a numerous  audience, 
with  Madame  * *,  lu  {Kinder  at  her  leisure  on  the  dia- 
logue between  them. 

“ When  1 came  to  Venice  for  the  winter,  she  fol- 
lowed; and,  as  she  found  herself  out  to  be  a favourite, 
she  came  to  me  pretty  often.  But  she  had  inordinate 
self-love,  and  was  not  tolerant  of  other  women.  At  tbe 
4 Cavalcbina,’  the  masked  ball  on  tbe  last  night  of  the 
Carnival,  where  all  tbe  world  goes,  she  snatched  off 
the  mask  of  Madame  Contarini,  a lady  noble  by  birth, 

■ and  decent  in  conduct,  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
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she  happened  to  be  leaning  on  my  arm.  You  may  sup- 
pose what  a cursed  noise  this  made ; but  this  is  only 
one  of  her  pranks. 

u At  last  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  one 
evening  ran  away  to  my  house.  1 told  her  this  would 
not  do:  she  said  she  would  lie  in  the  street,  but  not 
go  back  to  him ; that  he  beat  her,  (the  gentle  tigress!) 
spent  her  money,  and  scandalously  neglected  her.  As 
it  was  midnight,  I let  her  stay,  and  next  day  there 
was  no  moving  her  at  all.  Her  husband  came,  roaring 
and  crying,  and  entreating  her  to  come  back: — not 
she!  He  then  applied  to  the  police,  and  they  applied 
to  me : 1 told  them  and  her  husband  to  take  her ; I 
did  not  want  her;  she  had  come,  and  I could  not  ding 
her  out  of  the  window;  but  they  might  conduct  her 
through  that  or  the  door  if  they  chose  it.  She  went 
before  the  commissary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with 
that  * becco  ettico,’  as  she  called  the  poor  man,  who 
had  a phthisic.  In  a few  days  she  ran  away  again. 
After  a precious  piece  of  work,  she  fixed  herself  in 
my  house,  really  and  truly  without  my  consent;  but, 
owing  to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  my 
countenance — for  if  I began  in  a rage,  she  always 
finished  by  making  me  laugh  with  some  Venetian  pan- 
taloonery  or  another;  and  the  gipsy  knew  this  well 
enough,  as  well  as  her  other  powers  of  persuasion, 
ami  exerted  them  with  the  usual  tact  and  success  of 
all  she- things; — high  and  low,  they  are  all  alike  for  that. 

* Madame  Benzoin  also  took  her  under  her  protec- 
tion, and  then  her  head  turned.  She  was  always  in 
extremes,  either  crying  or  laughing,  and  so  fierce  when 
angered,  that  she  was  the  terror  of  men,  women,  and 
children — for  she  had  the  strength  of  an  Amazon,  with 
the  temper  of  Medea.  She  was  a flue  animal,  but  qtpte 
untamcable.  / was  the  only  person  that  could  at  all 
keep  her  in  any  order,  and  when  she  saw  me  really 
angry  (which  they  tell  me  is  a savage  sight),  she  sub- 
sided. But  she  had  a thousand  fooleries.  In  her  fax- 
xiolo,  the  dress  of  the  lower  orders,  she  looked  beau- 
tiful; bat,  alas!  she  longed  for  a bat  and  feathers; 
and  all  I could  say  or  do  (aud  1 said  much)  could  not 
prevent  this  travestie.  1 put  the  first  into  the  fire; 
but  1 got  tired  of  burning  them  before  she  did  of 
buying  them,  so  that  she  made  herself  a figure — for 
they  did  not  at  all  become  her. 

“Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  with  a tail — like 
a lady,  forsooth;  nothing  would  serve  her  butM'abila 
colla  nm a,'  or  cua  (that  is  the  Venetian  for  ‘la  cola,’ 
the  tail  or  train),  and  as  her  cursed  pronunciation  of 
the  word  made  me  laugh,  there  was  an  end  of  all  con- 
troversy, and  she  dragged  this  diabolical  tail  after  her 
every  where 

u In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women  and  stopped 
my  letters.  I found  her  one  day  pondering  over  one. 
She  used  to  try  to  find  out  by  their  shape  whether 
they  were  feminine  or  no;  aud  she  used  to  lament  her 
ignorance,  and  actually  studied  her  alphabet,  on  pur- 


pose (as  she  declared)  to  open  all  letters  addressed  to 
me  and  read  their  contents. 

“ I must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her  housekeeping 
qualities.  After  she  came  into  my  house  as  ‘donna 
di  goveroo,’  the  expenses  were  reduced  to  less  than 
half, — the  apartments  were  kept  in  order,  and  every 
-thing  and  every  body  else,  except  herself. 

“ That  she  had  a sufficient  regard  for  me  in  her 
wild  way,  I had  many  reasons  to  believe.  I will  men- 
tion one.  In  the  antumn,  one  day,  going  to  the  Lido 
with  my  gondoliers,  we  were  overtaken  by  a heavy 
squall,  and  the  gondola  put  in  peril — hats  blown 
away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  tumbling  sea,  thunder, 
rain  in  torrents,  night  coming,  and  wind  unceasing. 
On  our  return,  after  a tight  struggle,  1 found  her  on 
the  open  steps  of  the  Mocenigo  palace,  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  with  her  great  black  eyes  (lashing  through  her 
tears,  and  the  long  dark  hair,  which  was  streaming, 
drenched  with  rain,  over  her  brows  and  breast.  She 
was  perfectly  exposed  to  the  storm ; and  the  wind 
blowing  her  hair  and  dress  about  her  thin  tall  figure, 
and  the  lightning  flashing  ronnd  her,  and  the  waves 
rolling  at  her  feet,  made  her  look  like  Medea  alighted 
from  her  chariot,  or  the  sibyl  of  the  tempest  that  was 
rolling  around  her,  the  only  living  thing  within  bail 
at  that  moment  except  ourselves.  On  seeing  me  safe, 
she  did  not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  calling  out  to  me — ‘Ah!  can’  della  Ma- 
donna, ne  esto  il  tempo  per  andar’  al’  Lido!’  (Ah!  dog 
of  the  Virgin,  is  this  a time  to  go  to  Lido!)  ran  into 
the  house,  and  solaced  herself  with  scolding  the  boat- 
men for  not  foreseeing  the  ‘ temporal**.’  I am  told  by 
the  servants  that  she  bad  ouly  been  prevented  from 
coming  in  a boat  to  look  after  me,  by  the  refusal  of 
all  the  gondoliers  of  the  canal  to  put  out  into  the  har- 
bour in  such  a moment ; and  that  then  she  sate  down 
on  the  steps  in  all  the  thickest  of  the  squall,  and 
would  neither  be  removed  nor  comforted.  Her  joy  at 
seeing  me  again  was  moderately  mixed  with  ferocity, 
and  gave  me  the  idea  ofa  tigress  over  her  recovered  cubs. 

u But  her  reign  drew  near  a close.  She  became  quite 
ungovernable  some  months  after,  and  a concurrence  of 
complaints,  some  true,  and  many  false — ‘a  favourite 
has  no  friends’ — determined  me  to  part  with  her.  I 
told  her  quietly  that  she  must  return  home  (she  had 
acquired  a sufficient  provision  (or  herself  and  mother, 
etc.  in  my  service),  and  she  refused  to  quit  the  bouse. 
I was  firm,  and  she  went  threatening  knives  and  re- 
venge. I told  her  that  I had  seen  knives  drawn  before 
her  time,  and  that  if  she  chose  to  begin,  there  was  a 
knife,  and  fork  also,  at  her  service  on  the  table,  and 
that  intimidation  would  not  do.  The  next  day,  while 
I was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in  (having  broken  open 
| a glass  door  that  led  from  the  hall  below  to  the  stair- 
case, by  way  of  prologue),  and,  advancing  straight  up 
to  the  table,  snatched  the  knife  from  ray  hand,  cut- 
ting me  slightly  in  the  thumb  iu  the  operation.  Whe- 
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ther  site  meant  to  use  this  against  herself  or  me,  I 
know  not — probably  against  neither — but  Fletcher 
disarmed  her.  I then  called  my  boatmen,  and  desired 
them  to  get  the  gondola  ready,  and  conduct  her  to  her 
own  house  agaiu,  seeing  carefully  that  she  did  herself 
no  mischief  by  the  way.  She  seemed  quite  quiet,  and 
walked  down  stairs.  1 resumed  my  dinner. 

“We  heard  a great  noise,  and  went  out  and  met 
them  on  the  stair-case,  carrying  her  up.  She  had 
thrown  herself  iuto  the  canal.  That  she  intended  to 
destroy  herself,  I do  not  believe : but  when  we  consi- 
der the  fear  women  and  men  who  can’t  swim  have  of 
deep  or  even  of  shallow  water  (and  the  Venetians  in 
particular,  though  they  live  on  the  waves),  and  that  it 
was  also  night,  and  very  cold,  it  shows  that  she  had  a 
devilish  spirit  of  some  sort  within  her.  They  had  got 
her  out  without  much  damage,  excepting  the  salt  water 
she  had  swallowed,  and  the  wetting  she  bad  undergone. 

“ 1 foresaw  her  intention  to  refix  herself,  and  sent 
for  a surgeon,  iuquiring  bow  many  hours  it  would 
require  to  restore  her  from  her  agitation ; and  he  named 
the  time.  1 then  said,  'I  give  you  that  time,  and 
more  if  you  require  it;  but  at  the  expiration  of  this 
prescribed  period,  if  she  does  not  leave  the  house,  /will.’ 

“All  my  people  were  consternated.  They  had  al- 
ways been  frightened  at  her,  and  were  now  paralysed : 
they  wanted  me  to  apply  to  the  police,  to  guard  my- 
self, etc.  etc.  like  a pack  of  snivelling  servile  boobies 
as  they  were.  1 did  nothing  of  the  kind,  thinking  that 
I might  as  well  end  that  way  as  another ; besides,  I 
had  been  used  to  savage  women,  and  knew  their  ways. 

“ 1 bad  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her  recovery, 
and  never  saw  her  since,  except  twice  at  the  opera,  at 
a distance  amongst  the  audience.  She  made  many 
attempts  to  return,  but  no  more  violent  oues. — And 
this  is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni.” 

Who  would  not  admire  the  fierce  energies  and 
noble  beauty  of  this  passionate  peasant?  But  the 
magnificent  Margarita  was  only  one  of  many  who 
had  no  more  virtue  and  less  magnanimity  than  herself. 
It  was  amidst  the  license  of  so  wild  a life  that,  the 
first  pages  of  Don  Juan  were  composed. 

But  a new  spell  was  to  be  breathed  upon  a destiny 
which  seemed  ever  vibrating  to  female  charms,  at  once 
outworn  and  sickened  by  those  licentious  amours,  in 
which  be  had  rather  sought  the  outpouring  of  a restless 
and  dissatisfied  spirit,  thau  the  gratification  of  mere 
sensual  enjoyment  Byron  made,  at  Madame  Ben- 
zoni’s,  the  acquaintance  of  a young  Romagnese  lady, 
who  had  been  taken  at  seventeen  from  a convent,  in 
order  to  be  consigned  to  the  arms  of  a sexagenarian 
bridegroom,  one  of  the  richest  nobles  of  Italy,  and 
possessing  no  other  title  to  the  affections  of  his  spouse. 

From  the  impression  Lord  Byron  made  npon  this 
lady,  who  says  that  bis  voice,  his  manners,  his  thousand 
enchantments,  bis  noble  and  exquisitely  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, inspired  her  at  once  with  a passion,  of  which, 

until  that  moment,  she  had  never  had  an  idea — from 
the  instantaneous  impression  which  Lord  Byron  made 
upon  Couutess  Guiccioli,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture,  the 
impression  being  mutual,  that  it  was  not  long  before 
mutual  and  not  unpleasing  confessions  were  made ; and 
indeed  these  were  made  so  quickly,  that,  by  the  middle 
of  the  mouth  in  which  their  acquaintance  had  begun 
(April,  f 8 1 9),  their  liaison  was  at  that  point  which,  of 
some  liaisons,  is  the  end.  At  this  jieriod  the  lady 
was  obliged  to  leave  Venice  for  Ravenna  with  her  hus- 
band, and  to  Ravenna,  after  some  hesitation,  Lord 
Byron  followed  her. 

in  August,  the  Guicciolis  left  Ravenna  for  Bologna, 
and  to  Bologna  Lord  Byron  removed  also.  Here  the 
Count  left  his  wife  a month  afterwards,  and  on  her 
health,  which  had  bceu  for  some  time  alfccled,  requir- 
ing the  change,  he  with  the  most  complaisant  readiness 
permitted  her  to  proceed  to  Venice  with  Lord  B>rou, 
and,  on  arriving  there,  the  physicians  of  the  Couutess 
prescribing  the  open  air  of  the  country,  she  went — 
still  with  the  con  scut  of  her  huslniud — to  reside  at  a 
villa  hired  by  his  Lordship,  who  w gave  up  his  villa 
to  her , coming  to  reside  there  also.1*  1 here  quote 
from  Madame  Guiccioli  herself,  who  has  certainly 
found  au  expression  most  peculiarly  delicate  for  her 
acceptance  of  such  a residence. 

The  only  person,  however,  having  a right  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  viz.,  the  ancient  Count 
himself,  showed,  at  fiist,  no  disposition  to  do  so,  merely 
begging  Lord  Byrou  to  lend  him,  the  Couut  Guiccioli, 
1,001)/.  at  due  and  legal  interest,  the  Couut  having 
only  30,000/.  a-year ; nor  was  it  uutil  this  little  ac- 
commodation was  refused,  that  bis  houour  became 
soqicwhat  irritable  and  uneasy.  For  the  moment, 
however,  disputes  were  terminal. d by  the  Countess  j 
returning  with  her  husband  to  Ravt-nua.  It  was  uot  j 
however  in  the  solitudes  of  tins  old  romantic  town,  1 
haunted  by  the  memories  of  the  preceding  summer,  ! 
that  the  young  Couutess  was  likely  to  forget  her  il  1 us-  | 
trious  admirer.  She  suffered,  and  sulleieii  so  severely,  [ 
that  the  state  of  her  heart  affected  her  health ; and  at  , 
last,  at  the  request  of  the  lady's  own  relations,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  lady's  own  husband,  who  had,  u»-  j 
known  to  the  Couutess,  exacted  from  Byrun  a pro-  \ 
misc  that  he  would  not  again  visit  them,  the  noble 
Poet,  who  bad  determined  to  depart  for  Eugland, 
changed  his  mind  and  set  out  for  Ravenna.  His 
feelings  he  thus  describes : — 

“ i could  not  sunimou  up  resolution  enough  to  leave  1 
the  country  where  you  are  without  once  more  seeing  j 
yoo.  On  yourself  it  will  depend  whether  I ever  again 
shall  leave  you.  Of  the  rest  we  shall  speak  w hen  we 
meet.  You  ought  by  this  time  to  know  which  is  most 
to  your  welfare — my  presence  or  my  abscucc.  For 
myself,  I am  a citizen  of  the  world,  all  countries  arealike 
to  me.  You  have  ever  been,  since  our  first  acquaint-  ; 
•nee,  the  sole  object  of  my  thoughts.  .My  opinion  was,  | 
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that  the  best  course  I could  adopt,  both  for  your  peace 
and  that  of  ali  your  family,  would  have  been  to  depart, 
and  go  far,  far  away  from  you ; since  to  have  been  near, 
and  not  approach  you,  would  have  been  for  me  impos- 
sible. You  have,  however,  decided  that  1 am  to  return 
to  Ravenna;  1 shall  accordingly  return,  and  shall  do 
and  be  all  that  you  wish.  1 cannot  say  more.” — Nor 
was  it  possible  to  say  this  in  a more  true  and  touching 
tone.  There  is,  indeed,  a kind  of  quiet,  tender,  and 
melancholy  plaintiveness  in  the  short  address  I have 
quoted,  which  siuks  into  the  heart,  and  tells  us  how 
I its  writer  did  not  expect  happiness  in  the  destiny 
that  he  pursued,  and  had  endured  misery  in  struggling 
I against  it;  and  so  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  his 
connection  with  thi*  beloved  lady,  there  seems  a soft- 
ness and  a resignation  in  bis  character — a sort  of 
1 delivering  himself  op  to  fate,  which  in  no  other  time 
or  circumstance  of  his  life  was  ever  apparent. 

At  Ravenna,  this  time,  he  staid  a considerable  period, 
and  seemed  every'  day  to  contract  a fonder  attachment 
I for  the  deep  woods  and  dismantled  quietude  of  the 
place.  Here  be  composed  Marino  Faliero , Sardinia- 
palus,  the  Foscari , Cain,  tlie  Prophecy  of  Dante, 
i Translation  from  Pulci,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
cantos  of  Don  Juan. 

In  the  summer  of  1 820,  Countess  Guiccioli  was  se- 
parated from  her  husband,  not  at  his,  the  husband’s  suit, 
which  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  at  her  own.  This 
separation,  however,  did  originate  or  at  least  had  the 
appearance  of  being  caused  by  the  Count’s  jealousy; 
although  a separation  had  been  a few  years  before 
granted  at  Rome  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Countess, 
i from  the  same  cause,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated 
protestations  of  a change  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
husband  that  she  conseuted  to  return  to  him  at  Venice. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  now  began  most 
unconscionably  to  murmur,  and  insisted  that  the 
Countess  should  not  receive  By  ron  in  her  apartments, 
although  he  resided  in  the  palace; — a sufficient 
cause  for  which  he  described  himself  to  have  been 
the  scandalous  or  scandalized  eye-witness  of.  The 
whole  society  of  Ravenna,  shocked  at  his  indelicacy, 
rose  up  against  him;  the  most  indulgent  said  that,  af- 
ter having  submitted  so  long,  it  was  too  bad  at  last  to 
protest ; while  the  young  lady's  relations  considered 
her  so  shamefully  ill-u&ed,  tlmt  they  insisted  upon  and 
procured  a separation;  the  conditions  being — 1st, 
that  the  Countess  should  reside  with  her  father;  2nd, 
that  her  husband  should  provide  her  maintenance.  She 
went  then  to  reside  with  Count  Gamba,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ravenna,  where  Lord 
Byron  visited  her  once  or  twice  a-month,  passing  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  perfect  solitude. 

Italy  was  now  iu  the  fiery  and  fretful  state  of  her 
own  volcanos ; and  for  a time  it  was  allowed  to  per- 
sons, even  less  imaginative  than  Lord  Byron,  to  in- 
dulge the  fond  belief  that  the  great  spirit  of  other  times 


was  uot  utterly  quenched  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons. 
Into  the  plans,  however,  more  perhaps  than  into  tha 
hopes,  of  this  time,  from  the  poesy,  the  daring  every 
thing  connected  with  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  Byron 
rushed  with  enthusiasm.  His  palace  was  a place  of 
council  and  a place  of  concealment  to  the  conspirators 
of  Romagna ; and  to  the  Neapolitan  government  be 
wrote  the  following  address,  which  was  intercepted  : — 

“An  Englishman,  a friend  to  liberty,  having  un- 
derstood that  the  Neapolitans  permit  even  foreigners 
to  contribute  to  the  good  cause,  is  desirous  that  they 
should  do  him  the  honour  of  accepting  a thousand  louts, 
which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering.  Hav  ing  already, 
not  long  since,  been  an  ocular  witness  of  the  des|>otism 
of  the  Barbarians  in  the  States  occupied  by  them  in 
Italy,  be  sees,  with  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  a culti- 
vated man,  the  generous  determination  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans to  assert  their  well-won  independence.  As  a 
member  of  the  English  House  of  Peers,  be  would  be  a 
traitor  to  the  principles  which  placed  the  reigning  fa- 
mily of  England  on  the  throne,  if  be  were  not  grateful 
for  the  noble  lesson  so  lately  given  both  to  people  and 
to  kings.  The  offer  which  he  desires  to  make  is  small 
in  itself,  as  must  always  be  that  presented  from  an 
individual  to  a nation ; but  he  trusts  that  it  will  not  be 
the  last  they  will  receive  from  his  countrymen.  His 
distance  from  the  frontier,  and  the  feeling  of  his  per- 
sona) incapacity  to  contribute  efficaciously  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nation,  prevents  him  from  proposing  himself 
as  worthy  of  the  lowest  commission,  for  which  exp^ 
rience  and  talent  might  be  requisite.  But  if,  as  a mere 
volunteer,  his  presence  were  uot  a burden  to  whom- 
soever lie  might  serve  under,  he  would  repair  to  what- 
ever place  the  Neapolitan  government  might  point 
out,  there  to  obey  the  orders  and  participate  in  the 
dangers  of  his  commanding  officer,  without  auy  other 
motive  than  that  of  sharing  the  destiny  of  a brave 
nation,  defeoding  itself  against  the  self-called  Holy 
Alliance,  which  but  combines  the  vice  of  hypocrisy 
with  despotism.” 

I pause  upon  this  address  for  one  moment,  for  I 
confess  that  I cannot  help  being  overpowered  by  my, 
nut  I trust  unnatural,  feelings  of  indignation,  when  1 
think  of  the  infamy,  for  infamy  it  was,  with  which  the 
world — the  mean,  base,  and  cowardly  part  of  the 
world  —had  contrived  to  encompass,  as  it  were  in 
a toil,  the  name  and  fame  of  a man  who,  stigmatized 
as  the  hater  of  mankind,  never  displayed  a sympathy 
which  was  not  hostile  to  tbe  misrulers  of  mankind — 
who,  at  the  very  moment  of  which  I am  speaking, 
suffering  under  popular  malignity,  did  not  for  that  ab- 
jure and  hate  flic  people;  and,  an  exile  from  his  native 
fond,  remembered  its  history  and  its  laws,  in  taking 
the  side  of  freedom. 

True  and  melancholy  was  it  that  he  wrote  his  own 
destiny,  when  he  said — “ The  scoundrels  w ho  have  all 
ulong  persecuted  me  will  triumph,  and  when  justice 
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is  done  to  me  it  will  be  when  this  hand  is  as  cold  as 


the  hearts  that  have  stung  me.”  Even  then,  however, 
justice  was  done  to  him  in  Italy ; and  the  best  and 
bravest  spirits  of  that  unhappy  land,  if  they  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  wrongs,  acknowledged  the  virtues 
and  the  energies,  of  the  illustrious  sojourner  amongst 
them.  “ But  the  Neapolitans  betrayed  themselves  and 
all  the  world ; and  those  who  would  have  given  their 
blood  for  Italy  could  only  give  her  their  tears.” 

The  exile  of  such  in  the  Papal  states  as  had  only 
been  watching  an  opportunity  for  rising,  like  lliat  of 
the  hoped-for  success  of  the  Neapolitan  patriots  would 
have  offered,  followed  as  a matter  of  course,  and  among 
these  were  the  Counts  Gamba,  father  and  son.  The 
Countess  Guiccioli  was  obliged  to  accompany  her  father. 
The  poor  of  Ravenna,  fearing  a similar  sentence  for  Lord 
Byron,  at  whom  indeed  the  sentence  of  the  Gambas 
was  indirectly  levelled,  petitioned  the  Cardinal  to  pro- 
cure permission  for  him  to  remain:  and  this  was  the 
man  whom  half  the  griping  parsons  of  Ireland  aud 
England — disputing  with  an  unhappy  peasant  for  his 
last  potatoe — called,  forsooth!  dgvil,  fiend,  or  any 
other  of  those  gentle  names  taught  in  their  peculiar 
vocabulary  of  Christian  charity. 

From  Ravenna,  about  October,  1821,  Lord  Byron 
departed,  with  many  mournful  presentiments,  for  Pisa, 
at  which  place  the  Countess  and  her  family  were  then 
awaiting  him  ; and  in  this  town  he  received  the  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  a natural  daughter,  born  of 
an  English  lady,  who  then  resided  at  Florence.  The 
little  girl  (named  Allegra)  died  at  the  convent  of 
Bagua  Cavallo,  where  Lord  Byron  had  placed  her  for 
education.  For  this  child  he  had  a strong  affection, 
and  at  her  death  he  appears  to  have  been  deeply  affect- 
ed. The  body  he  sent  embalmed  to  England,  with 
instructions  that  it  should  be  buried  in  Harrow 
church-yard,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  spot  which 
was  often  witness  to  his  schoolboy  reveries. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of  homeless  deso- 
lation about  him  at  this  period,  which,  conspiring 
with  his  love  for  strange  lands,  wandering,  and 
adventure,  made  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  South 
America,  Sn  which  subject  he  actually  wrote,  request- 
ing advice,  to  Mr.  Ellice,  late  Secretary  at  War. 

This  was  the  summer  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Shelley, 
of  whom,  since  his  residence  at  Geneva,  Lord  Byron 
had  seen  a great  deal.  He  was  drowned,  with  a Mr. 
Williams,  in  returning  from  Leghorn  to  Lerici.  The 
bodies  were  found  and  burnt ; the  spot  chosen  for  the 
ceremony  being  thus  described  :— 

“Before  us,”  says  Mr.  Trelawny,  “was  the  sea, 
with  islands;  behind  us  the  Apennines;  beside  us  a 
large  tract  of  thick  wood,  stunted  and  twisted  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  sea-breeze.”  *****“  The 
weather,”  continues  Mr.  Hunt,  “ was  beautifully  fine. 
The  Mediterranean,  now  soft  and  lucid,  kissed  the 
shores  as  if  to  make  peace  with  it ; the  yellow  land 


and  blue  sky  intensely  contrasted  with  one  another : 
marble  mountains  touched  the  air  with  coolness,  and 
the  flame  of  the  fire  bore  away  towards  heaven  in 
vigorous  amplitude,  waving  and  quivering  with  a 
brightness  of  inconceivable  beauty.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Shelley  left  Lord  Byron  alone 
with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  Liberal , a publication  which 
he  had  commenced  in  common  with  his  deceased 
friend  and  that  gentleman,  having  long  had  the  idea 
of  such  a scheme,  and  indeed  written  to  Mr.  Moore 
upon  the  subject.  The  Liberal , though  it  contained 
Heaven  and  Earth , and  the  Vision  of  Judgment , 
two  of  Lord  Byron's  most  remarkable  compositions, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  neither  Mr.  Hunt  nor  him- 
self seem  to  have  been  much  satisfied  with  their 
literary  companionship.  The  causes  for  dissatisfac- 
tion on  both  sides  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Moore  calls  it  “an  unworthy  alliance,”  which,  in 
respect  to  the  talents  and  the  principles  of  the  author 
of  Rimini , it  was  not.  Mr.  Hunt  says,  it  was  an 
insincere  and  interested  one,  with  apparently  as  little 
reason.  At  all  events,  to  Lord  Byron  it  was  unpopu- 
lar, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  get  quit 
of  it  handsomely,  though  lie  resisted  with  spirit  several 
attempts  that  were  made  to  induce  him  to  give  up 
Mr.  Hunt,  immediately  after  Shelley's  demise. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  in  some  degree  to  break  off 
this  connection,  and  to  efface  the  recollection  of  it, 
that  he  turned  bis  thoughts  to  Greece.  But  there 
were  also  many  other  causes  tempting  him  to  the 
noble  and  chivalrous  enterprise  with  which  his  name 
is  now  entwined.  The  natural  beut  of  his  disposi- 
tion, manifested  as  a boy,  was  for  scenes  of  action 
and  contention ; and  few  persons,  indeed,  have  ever 
contrived  to  mix,  with  what  would  be  called  a peace- 
ful life,  so  much  of  straggling  and  adventure.  But, 
from  the  time  of  his  first  publication  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  there  seems  to  have  been  au  impression 
upon  his  mind,  that  this,  the  active  part  of  his 
genius,  had  not,  iu  a literary  career,  sufficient  scope 
for  display.  At  a moment  when  troubles  were  ex- 
pected in  Eugland,  be  talks  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  fray.  In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Moore 
in  Italy,  he  says:— “It  may  seem  odd  to  yon,  but  1 
do  not  think  literature  ray  vocation;”  and  so,  when 
a rising  was  expected  in  that  country,  he  was  more 
fully  prepared  to  fight  against  German  domination 
than  perhaps  any  one  over  whom  it  extended. 

Greece,  reviving  his  early  recollections,  and  at  the 
same  lime  offering  all  that  glory  could  hope  for,  in 
its  then  inspiring  contest — Greece,  at  that  period, 

I and  the  battles  of  Greece — had  every  thing  to  capti- 
| vate  and  influence  a poetic  mind;  while  the  me- 
; morablc  and  oft-repeated  assurance,  that 

“Freedom's  battle,  once  began. 

And  (bus  bequeath'd  from  tire  to  son. 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won,1* 
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called  on  the  Bard  to  assist  in  the  achievement  of  his 
own  prophecy.  Other  thoughts  might  there  also  be, 
more  nearly  affecting  home  and  his  return  to  that 
native  land,  with  which  he  was  connected  by  blood 
and  inseparably  linked  by  fame. 

The  cause  of  Greece,  popular  iu  England,  had  been 
adopted  with  warmth  by  many  public  men.  The 
champion  of  that  cause,  Lord  Byron  came  before  his 
countrymen  in  a new  and  noble  character,  and  might 
find  it  no  difficult  matter — if  successful,  from  admira- 
tiou, — if  unfortunate,  from  sympathy — to  unite  around 
him  those  popular  affections  which,  in  his  dark  and 
meteoric  career,  had  been  estranged.  With  all  that 
could  excite  him  to  the  undertaking,  be  himself, 
however,  seems  to  have  entered  upon  it  with  much 
foreboding  of  disaster;  and  in  the  last  evening  that  he 
spent  with  Lady  Biessington,  at  Genoa,  suffered  himself 
to  be  overpowered  by  dark  and  melancholy  emotions. 
u Here,”  said  he,  “we  are  now  all  together;  but  when 
and  where  shall  we  meet  again  ? I have  a sort  of  boding 
that  we  see  each  other  for  the  last  time ; as  something 
tells  me  1 shall  never  again  return  from  Greece.” 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1823,  that  the 
noble  subject  of  this  memoir  received  a visit  from  Mr. 
Blaquiere,  then  on  his  road  to  the  Morea.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  he  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  Greek  committee,  and,  in  the  latter  end 
of  July,  left  Italy  to  see  it  no  more.  Madame  Guic- 
cioli  remained  there.  Her  brother,  Count  Gamba, 
accompanied  Lord  Byron.  His  course  was  first  bent 
to  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  whence  it  was  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  lean)  the  exact  positioo  of  affairs  be- 
fore  he  landed  upon  the  continent.  In  Cephalonia  he 
staid  a considerable  time,  where  be  seems  to  have 
been  principally  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  unravel 
the  intricate  politics  of  the  scene  be  was  about  to  cuter 
upon,  and  in  listening  to  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  a 
Mr.  Kennedy,  a very  excellent  and  pious,  but  rather  ill- 
judging,  gentleman,  who  undertook,  very  confidently, 
to  convert  Lord  B.  to  a full  belief  in  every  one  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  if  he  would  but  listeo  to  him 
twelve  hours  at  a time.  Unfortunately,  this  condi- 
tion was  indispensable.  Lord  Byron  ssuk,  1 think, 
beneath  the  second  hour,  otherwise  (Dr.  Kennedy 
always  said)  be  would  have  been  converted. 

It  was  the  end  of  December  when  Byron  reached 
the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  putting  off  again  on  the 
5 th  of  January,  after  some  danger  from  adverse  winds, 
arrived,  in  spite  of  the  Turkish  fleet  blockading  its 
port,  at  Missolonghi,  where  be  landed  amidst  the 
exalting  population  of  the  place,  who,  amidst  the 
mingled  din  of  rejoicing  shouts,  wild  music,  and  artil- 
lery, conducted  him  to  the  house  prepared  for  him. 

A few  dull  fools  have  always  been  ready  to  spread 
the  doctrine  that  there  exists  some  incompatibility 
between  a poetical  raiud  and  a practical  capacity. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  history,  which  has  preserved 


to  ns  the  names  of  Alexander,  Cmsar,  and  Napoleon,  ' 
furnishes  hardly  one  solitary  example  of  their  theory; 
nor  have  they  a spiteful  consolation  in  the  brief  and 
chivalrous  career  which  our  noble  Poet  entered  upon. 
Landed  in  Greece,  once  embarked  in  her  cause,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  have  displayed  a sounder  judg- 
ment, a cooler  courage,  or  a more  daring  spirit,  during 
circumstances  which  might  have  fairly  excused  a want 
in  either:  beset  by  difficulties  of  every  description, — 
amidst  savage  Suliotes,  rushing  at  every  moment  into 
his  room  under  the  wild  impulses  of  warlike  insub- 
ordination— and  legislative  quacks,  spouting  forth  their 
wcH-intentioncd  nonsense  about  a free  press  and  a 
Benthamite  republic, — accused  here  as  a miser,  be- 
cause he  reserved  his  means  for  objects  of  utility — 
attacked  there  as  an  oligarch  and  an  aristocrat,  be- 
cause he  conteuded  that  a government  must  be  strong 
at  home  which  had  to  fight  against  a foreign  foe, 
— disappointed  in  all  his  darling  schemes  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  by  the  folly  or  incapacity  of  those 
whom  he  had  come  to  serve, — poked  up  in  a pesti- 
lential city,  decimated  by  fever  and  disturbed  by  dis- 
sensions,— be  neither  allowed  himself  to  be  irritated, 
nor  disgusted,  nor  down-hearted.  The  only  one  who 
showed  the  least  capacity  for  commanding,  he  was 
the  only  one  of  Greeks,  Germans,  or  English,  who 
showed  the  least  inclination  to  obey.  While  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Trelawnv  were  leaguing  with  the 
Greek  chief  Ulysses,  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  Greek 
town  in  which  he  was,  fighting  amongst  themselves, 
his  guard  actually  refusing  to  march,  and  bis  artillery 
deserting — he  himself  says : — “As  for  me,  1 ain 
willing  to  do  what  1 ain  bidden,  and  to  follow  my 
instructions.  I neither  seek  nor  shun  any  tiling  that 
I may  be  wished  to  attempt.  As  for  personal  safety, 
besides  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a consideration,  J 
take  it  that  a man  is,  on  the  whole,  as  safe  in  one 
place  as  another,  and  after  all  be  bafd  better  end  with 
a bullet  than  bark  in  his  body.  If  we  are  not  taken  ofl 
with  the  sword,  we  are  like  to  march  off  with  an  ague 
iu  this  mud-basket ; and  to  conclude  with  a very  bad  pun, 
to  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye,  better  martially  than 
martk-ally.  The  situation  of  Missolonghi  is  not  unknown 
to  you.  The  dykes  of  Holland,  when  broken  down,  are 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  for  dryness  in  comparison.” 

In  such  a spot  and  under  such  circumstances  was 
Lord  Byron  placed ; not,  let  me  say,  by  a ridiculous 
enthusiasm,  for  from  first  to  last  he  fully  understood 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation ; but  by  an  honourable 
desire  for  enterprise,  a carelessness  for  death  in  a 
good  cause,  a desire,  perchance,  to  be  restored  to  the 
good  esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  an  anient 
aspiration  for  the  freedom  of  a celebrated  couutry 
and  a gallant  people,  long  placed  under  a degrading 
and  intolerable  yoke. 

ILs  first  endeavours  were  to  mitigate  the  savage 
and  atrocious  character  of  the  existing  contest ; and 
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in  this,  by  a well-judged  return  of  some  Turkish 
prisoners,  and  a letter  addressed  to  YussulT  Pacha, 
commanding  in  that  district,  he  succeeded.  His  next 
object  was  to  have  stormed  Lepanto.  From  this 
endeavour  he  was  prevented  by  the  insnrrectiou  of 
his  troops.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  form- 
ation of  a brigade  with  which  he  might  commence 
operations  iu  the  spriug,  and  to  the  defence  of  Misso- 
longhi,  for  the  expense  of  which,  be  was  willing  to 
have  advanced  two-thirds  of  the  raouey  required. 

Iu  the  midst  of  these  plans  he  was  seized,  on  the 
1 5th  of  February,  by  a violent  fit,  which,  though  it 
lasted  but  a short  time,  seems  to  have  made  a deep 
impression  upon  his  constitution;  the  pain  he  suf- 
fered during  it  being,  as  he  himself  said,  of  auction 
intolerable  nature,  that,  if  it  had  lasted  a minute 
longer,  he  must  have  died. 

From  the  lime  of  this  attack  in  February,  Lord  By- 
ron continued  weak,  nervous,  subject  to  tremors  and 
vertigos,  which  he  no  doubt  increased  by  an  over 
spare  diet,  living  wholly  on  toast,  vegetables,  and 
cheese,  and  restrained  from  exercise  by  the  bad  wea- 
ther and  a report  of  the  plague ; so  that  his  ouly  re- 
creation was  that  of  playing  with  his  dog  Lion,  and 
going  through  the  exercise  of  drilling  with  his  officers, 
an  exercise  sometimes  diversified  by  a game  at  single- 
stick. Under  these  circumstances,  it  wanted  but  a 
very  little  to  animate  the  elements  of  destruction  al- 
ready existing  in  his  constitution.  A cold,  caught 
from  standing,  in  a state  of  violeut  perspiration,  ex- 
posed to  the  rain  in  au  open  boat,  brought  on  a fit  of 
fgver,  accompanied  with  shivering.*  and  rheumatic  pains. 

“ At  8 that  evening,”  says  Count  Gamba,  “ I en- 
tered his  room;  he  was  lying  on  a sofa  restless  and 
melancholy ; he  said  to  me,  ‘ I suffer  a great  deal  of 
pain:  I do  not  care  for  death,  but  these  agonies  I 
cannot  bear.’  ” The  following  morning,  however,  h« 
rode  out  in  the  olive  woods;  but  on  his  return  com- 
plained of  the  saddle  having  been  damp.  This  was 
the  last  lime  he  crossed  his  horse’s  back. 

His  fever  now  rapidly  increased.  On  the  12th  he 
kept  his  bed  all  day,  complaining  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  taking  no  nourishment  whatever.  The  two  fol- 
lowing days  the  fever  seemed  to  have  diminished,  but 
he  had  become  weaker,  and  complained  of  violent 
puins  in  the  head.  On  the  14lh  his  physician.  Dr. 
Bruno,  urged  bleeding,  which  Lord  Byron,  however, 
from  some  boyish  superstition,  resolutely  resisted.  At 
this  time  he  would  have  sent  for  Dr.  Thomas  at  Zantr, 
but  a hurricane  blowing  into  the  port  rendered  all 
communication  with  that  island  impossible.  On  the 
ICth,  alarmed  at  some  hints  from  Mr.  Millingeu,  that 
madness,  of  which  he  had  great  fear,  might  otherwise 
ensue,  he  submitted  to  bleeding  ;(l)  but,  as  if  to  con- 
firm his  theory,  the  fever  after  the  operation  only  be- 

(I)  There  are  contradictory  accounts  of  the  whole  of  thrit 
proceeding*,  bnt  Mr.  Moore's  seems  the  best  auliienUrctel. 


came  stronger  than  before.  On  the  17th,  the  bleed- 
ing was  repeated,  but  the  inflammation  on  the  head 
hourly  increased.  On  the  18th  Lord  Byron  rose, 
and  attempted  to  read,  but  found  himself  faint, 
and,  tottering  back  to  the  room  he  had  quitted,  re- 
turned to  bed.  A consultation  was  then  held  among 
such  gentlemen  of  the  medical  faculty  as  could  be  got 
together,  Luca  Yaga,  Prince  Mavrocordato’s  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Freiber,  the  medical  assistant  of  MiUingen, 
Dr.  Bruno,  and  Millingeu  himself ; and  now,  for 
the  first  time  it  appears,  Lord  Byron  was  sensible 
of  his  extreme  danger.  Millingeu,  Fletcher  his  valet, 
and  Tita,an  Italian  servant  of  great  fidelity,  were 
standing  by  his  bed,  and  in  tears.  Tbe  two  first,  un- 
able to  restrain  their  grief,  left  the  room;  the  hand  of 
the  last  was  locked  iu  Lord  Byron’s,  so  that  he  could 
not  “ Oh  ! questa  h una  bella  scena  ! ” said  Byron 
to  him,  with  a faint  smile,  giving  vent  even  at  this 
moment  to  his  sense  of  the  theatrical,  and  deriving 
a kind  of  amusement  from  his  own  death-scene. 
He  then  seemed  to  reflect  a moment,  and  said,  “Call 
Parry!”  Delirium  immediately  ensued,  in  which  be 
was  heard  to  say — “Forward!  courage!”  etc.  etc., 
words,  it  may  be  remembered,  almost  similar  to  those 
uttered  at  a similar  moment  by  Napoleon ! 

On  recovering  from  this  paroxysm,  bis  approaching 
fate  was  still  more  apparent;  and  perhaps  no  death- 
bed scene  was  ever  more  sorrowful  or  exciting  than 
tbe  one  which  followed,  as,  between  impatience  to  be 
understood,  and  the  impossibility  of  utterance,  poor 
Byron  struggled  vainly  to  make  his  last  thoughts  and 
wishes  known  to  his  faithful  domestic. 

“Go  to  my  sister — tell  her — go  to  Lady  Byron — 
tell  her — .”  Hero  he  became  indistinct,  but  continued 
muttering  with  groat  vehemence  for  some  consider- 
able time.  No  words  were  caught,  however,  except 
“Augusta,”  “Hobbousc,”  “Kinnaird  — — .”  “Now,” 
he  said  at  last,  “I’ve  told  you  all.”  “My  Lord,” 
replied  Fletcher,  “ I have  not  understood  a word  that 
your  Lordship  has  been  uttering.”  “Not  understood 
me!”  said  Lord  Byron,  in  the  utmost  distress;  “what 
u pity!  then  it  is  too  late;  all  is  over.”  “I  hope 
not,”  answered  Fletcher;  “but  the  Lord’s  will  be 
•lone!”  “ Yes,  not  mine,”  said  Byron.  He  was  then 
heard  to  repeut  the  words,  “ my  sister — my  child ! ” 
Subsequently  be  was  also  beard  to  say, — “there  arc 
things  that  make  the  world  dear  to  me;  for  the  rest, 
I am  content  to  die.”  He  spoke  also  of  Greece — “ 1 
have  given  her  my  time,  my  means,  my  health ; and 
now  I give  her  my  life — what  could  1 do  more?” 
At  six  o’clock  on  tbe  evening  of  ihis  day,  he  said — 
“Now  I shall  go  to  sleep;”  and,  turning  rouud,  he  fell 
into  a slumber  which  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours. 
At  a quarter  post  six  o’clock,  on  the  following  day 
j (the  19tb),  be  opened  his  eyes,  and  shut  them  again 
immediately.  This  was  his  last  sigu  of  life — tlicphv- 
, sicians  felt  bis  pulse^-he  was  no  more. 
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On  the  22d  of  April,  in  the  midst  of  his  owii  brigade, 
the  troops  of  the  government,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion, the  most  precious  portion  of  his  honoured  remains 
was  carried  to  the  church  where  lie  the  bodies  of 
Marco  Botzaris  and  of  General  Normann.  The  coffin 
was  a rude  ill-constructed  chest  of  wood ; a black 
mantle  served  for  a pall,  and  over  it  were  placed  a 
helmet,  a sword,  and  a crown  of  laureL  But  no  fu- 
nereal pomp  could  have  left  the  impression,  or  spoken 
the  feelings,  of  this  simple  ceremony.  The  wretched- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  place  itself,  the  wild  and 
half-civilized  warriors  present,  their  deep-felt  un- 
affected grief,  the  foud  recollections,  the  disappointed 
hopes,  the  anxieties  and  sad  presentiments,  which 
might  be  read  on  overy  countenance— all  contributed 
to  form  a scene  more  truly  affecting  than  perhaps  was 
ever  before  witnessed  round  the  grave  of  a great  man. 
The  coffin  was  not  closed  till  the  2'Jth  of  tbo  month. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  were 
embarked,  under  a salute  from  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 
After  a passage  of  three  days,  the  vessel  reached  Zaute, 
where  Colonel  Stanhope  shortly  afterwards  arrived 
from  the  Morea,  and,  as  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
England,  be  took  charge  of  Lord  Byron’s  remains,  and 
embarked  with  them  on  board  the  Florida.  On  the 
25th  of  May  she  sailed  from  Zante,  and  on  the  29th 
of  June  entered  the  Downs.  John  Cam  Hobhou«e, 
Esq.  and  John  HansoD,  Esq.,  Lord  Byron’s  executors, 
claimed  the  body  fr<«n  the  Florida , and  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  Sir  EJward  Kuatchbul),  West- 
minster, where  it  lay  in  state  several  days. 

The  interment  took  place  on  Friday,  July  Iflth. 
Lord  Byron  was  buried  in  the  family  vault,  at  the 
village  of  Hucknall,  eight  miles  beyond  Nottingham, 
and  within  two  miles  of  the  venerable  Abbey  of  New- 
stead.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  crowds 
of  persons,  eager  to  show  this  last  testimony  of  respect 
to  his  memory-.  As  in  one  of  his  earlier  poems  he  had 
expressed  a wish  that  his  dust  might  mingle  with  his 
mother’s,  bis  coffin  was  placed  in  the  vault  next  to 
hers.  It  bore  tbe  following  inscription  : — “ George 
Gordon  Nod  Byron,  Lord  Byron,  of  Rochdale.  Born 
in  London,  ( I ) Jan.  22,  1788,  died  at  Missolonghi, 
in  Western  Greece,  April  1 9th,  1824.*  An  urn  ac- 
companied the  coffin,  and  on  it  was  inscribed  : — 
“Within  this  urn  are  deposited  the  heart,  brain,  etc. 
of  tbe  deceased  Lord  Byron.” — At  the  end  of  this 
memoir  will  be  found  a correct  representation  of  the 
monument  erected  in  Hucknall  church,  with  the  in- 
scription it  bears. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  Lord  Byron’s  earthly 
career — tbe  most  remarkable  poet  of  his  epoch,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived,  j 
Of  high  birth,  a noble  fortune  (at  the  time  of  his  I 
death  be  bad  bis  wife’s),  of  extraordinary  abilities 

(I)  Mr.  Dallas  says  Dover.— P.  E. 
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— all  of  which  he  was  driven  by  bigotry,  calumny,  J 
and  prejudice,  to  dedicate  to  a foreign  cause,  in  which  . 
he  miserably  but  magnificently  perished.  The  sen- 
sation which  his  death  produced  in  Greece  must  have  I 
been  tremendous,  from  the  recollectious  of  him  which, 
on  visiting  that  country  afterwards,  1 still  found  there. 
Its  effect  in  England  was  hardly  less  astounding. 

There  was  something  so  boyish,  even  to  the 
last,  in  Byron's  character, — there  was  so  .much 
about  him  of  promise,  even  when  lie  bad  most  per- 
formed,— that  the  idea  of  his  death  could,  1 think, 
have  hardly  occurred  to  any  one.  To  me,  perhaps, 
the  news  of  it,  a much  younger  enthusiast,  came, 
considering  1 was  unacquainted  with  him  personally, 
with  peculiar  force.  Educated  at  the  same  school, 
and,  on  coming  into  life,  having  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  his  best  friends, — at  that  very  moment 
preparing,  a youthful  follower,  to  join  him  in  his  ro- 
mantic enterprise, — 1 remained,  with  a sense  of  deso- 
lation pressing  upon  me,  almost  rooted  to  the  spot 
where  1 was  standing,  when  I heard  the  fatal  intelli- 
gence. Over  England  in  general  1 believe,  indeed,  the 
blow  was  felt  as  a private  calamity,  notwithstanding 
the  injustice  which  had  driven  him  from  it.  The 
very  faults  of  Byron,  which  excited  the  hope  and 
tbe  expectation  of  amendment,  if  they  had  provoked 
reproaches  on  his  life,  enhanced  the  regrets  at  his 
death.  Never,  however,  was  death  more  poetical 
or  more  glorious.  There  are  bards  whose  writings 
may  compete  with  those  of  the  author  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold; but  there  arc  none  over  whose  persoual  existence 
such  a spell  and  such  a charm  has  been  thrown. 
Even  in  bis  most  beautiful  compositions,  we  think  less 
of  the  minstrelsy  than  the.tninstrel ; and  this  feeling, 
which  it  seemed  Lord  Byron’s  peculiar  destiny  to  excite 
during  his  existence,  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  cause 
for  which  he  perished,  and  the  spot  in  w Licb  he  died. 

As  little  has  been  said,  since  bis  leaving  Italy,  of 
the  lady  with  whom  he  had  been  previously  residing, 

I should  observe,  that  with  this  lady  be  kept  up  an 
affectionate  and  continued  correspondence;  and  from 
some  verses,  the  last  and  amoug  tbe  most  beautiful 
of  any  he  wrote,  he  refers  to  the  passiou  that  had  so 
long  governed  him,  and  which,  even  in  what  he  thought 
his  declining  years,  be  still  felt,  with  a poesy  and  a ten- 
derness that  did  equal  justice  to  his  lady  and  bis  muse. 

I know  of  few  things  to  say  within  the  short  limits 
still  assigned  to  me,  that  this  narration  has  not  already 
introduced. 

As  a man,  Lord  Byron  was  a person  of  good  im- 
pulses and  violent  passions,  which  every  circumstance 
in  his  life,  from  box  hood  to  manhood,  teuded  to  de- 
velop. As  a Christian,  he  performed  many  of  the 
duties,  without  feeling  strong  faith  in  the  creed,  of 
Christ.  For  this  weakness  of  faith  he  was  attack- 
ed with  a virulence  such  as  few  people,  in  civilized 
times,  were  ever  assailed  with  for  their  religious 
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opinions;  a virulence  Ihe  more  absurd,  since  he  ex-  j 
pressed  no  convictions,  and  never  attempted  to  im-  ; 
press  e\en  his  doubts  upon  the  minds  of  others.  As 
a poet.  Lord  Byron  was  one  of  the  first,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  that  ever  lived, — uniting 
in  himself  the  qualities  of  two  men,  than  whom  no  two 
in  England  were  ever  more  celebrated  or  more  opposed. 
The  hest  passages  in  Comus  are  not  more  sublime  ; 
than  some  in  Manfred  and  Chi  hie  Harold;  nor  did  i 
the  author  of  The  Tale  of  a Tub  ever  display  more 
wit  and  humour  than  are  to  be  found  in  Bcppo 
and  Don  Juan.  No  writer,  of  any  age  or  country, 
ever  succeeded  so  well  in  so  many  different  styles. 

The  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Jicrieuers,  written 
when  the  author  was  nineteen,  may  be  classed  amongst  I 
the  very  best  satirical  compositions  in  our  language,  j 
The  Giaour,  The  Corsair , and  The  Bride  of  Abydot,  | 
are  all  poems  original  as  well  as  powerful,  and  equally  j 
extraordinary  in  their  language,  their  thoughts,  and  i 
their  conceptions.  Childe  Harold  stands  alone;  Don 
Juan  is  without  rival:  and,  if  we  wanted  a new  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  genius  of  this  great  mau,  Mr. 
Moore  has  given  it  in  a collection  of  letters  to  which 
I have  once  before  alluded;  letters  which  have  all  j 
the  wit  of  Horace  Walpole’s,  without  any  of  the  af- 
fectation; and  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  hu- 
mour than  for  their  power. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  Byron’s  writings,  no  author 
of  great  celebrity,  with  the  exception  of  Walter  Scott, 
ever  passed  in  England  without,  on  this  score,  incur- 
ring reproach.  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Poj»e,  Smol-  ' 
lett.  Fielding,  were  all  objects  of  abuse  to  the  envious  j 
and  canting  hypocrites  of  their  day,  and  with  about 
as  much  justice  as  the  poet  of  our  own  times.  Don 
Juan,  the  most  attacked  of  any  of  his  works,  is,  on  | 
the  ground  of  morality,  perhaps,  the  least  assailable, 
being  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  satires  on  a 
vicious  state  of  society  which  ever  proceeded  from 
human  wit;  and  no  more  reprehensible,  either  for  the  ! 
things  described,  or  for  the  manner  of  their  descrip-  ; 
tion,  than  Don  Quixote  itself,  which,  for  those  who  hunt 
after  lewd  readings  and  gross  imaginings  (witness  the 
love-scene  of  Maritornes  and  the  carrier),  might  furnish 
sufficient  ground  for  snivelling  reprehension. 

Had  Lord  Byron  chosen,  or  rather  had  he  been 
driven  by  circumstances  into,  another  career,  I cannot 
help  myself  believ  ing  that  he  would  have  been  equally 
successful  iu  it;  nor  do  his  comparative  failures  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  a time  when  his  mind  was  delivered 
up  to  other  pursuits,  while  his  success  in  speaking, 
to  which  he  had  served  no  apprenticeship,  was  com-  j 
pared  with  his  success  in  literature,  which  he  had 
been  long  pursuing,  ofler  any  proof  contradictory  | 
to  this  belief.  Great  energy,  strong  passions,  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  most  excellent  common  sense,  : 
formed  the  grouml-work  of  Lord  Byron's  poetical  ■ 
character,  and  suited  him  equally,  and  perhaps,  as  he  J 
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himself  thought,  better,  for  an  active  than  a literary 
life.  At  the  time  he  engaged  in  the  former,  how-  . 
ever,  his  body  had  already  begun  to  yield  to  the  I 
pressure  of  the  many  griefs  and  passions  it  had  under- 
gone. The  vital  essence  had  almost  burnt  out,  and 
all  that  he  did  in  Greece  as  a hero  was  to  die — as  best 
became  the  memory  of  a poet. 

As  to  bis  feeling*  respecting  money  matters,  and 
the  advances  he  made  to  the  Greek  cause,  no  man 
ever  seems  to  have  made  such  sacrifices  with  a better 
or  more  generous  spirit;  and  though  he  might  expect, 
and  expect  fairly,  that,  if  the  Greeks  obtained  re- 
source* of  their  own,  they  would  repay  him — not  the 
health  and  energy  devoted  to  their  eause;  that  they 
could  never  repay — not  Ihe  income  devoted  to  their 
cause,  since  that  went  from  day  to  day  without  ac- 
count or  reckoning — but  such  sums  as,  under  no  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  risk,  he  advanced  in  the  way  of 
loan — (I  know  of  few  who  would  have  been  inclined 
to  do  as  much) — yet  the  feelings  he  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  those  of  a man  who  considered  himself  and 
his  fortune  at  the  service  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
**So  far,”  says  he,  in  a private  and  confidential  letter 
to  Mr.  Douglas  Kiunaird,  Feb.  21,  1824,  “I  have 
succeeded  iu  supporting  the  government  of  Western 

Greece,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dissolved. 

• 

If  you  have  received  the  eleven  thousand  and  odd 
pounds,  these,  with  what  I have  in  hand,  and  my 
income  for  the  current  year,  to  say  nothing  of  con- 
tingencies, will,  or  might,  enable  me  to  keep  the 
sinews  of  w'ar  properly  strung.  If  the  Deputies  be 
honest  fellows,  and  obtain  the  loan,  they  will  repay 
the  4000/.  as  agreed  upon ; and  even  then  1 shall 
save  little,  or  indeed  less  than  little,  since  I am  main- 
taining nearly  the  whole  machine — in  this  place  at 
least — at  my  own  cost:  hut  let  the  Greeks  only  sue* 
cecd,  and  / don't  care  for  myself. ” 

The  vulgar  recklessness  for  money,  which  distin- 
guished his  early  career,  passed  away,  no  doubt,  in 
later  life,  ami  this  change  was  marked,  as  all  changes 
iu  people  of  warm  temperament  are  marked,  by  a cer- 
tain degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  new  direction.  His 
alien  tion,  for  a time,  to  his  expenses,  keeping  a slate 
by  him  constantly,  on  which  the  day’s  items  were 
reckoned,  never  interfered  with  act*  of  charity  or 
benevolence;  and  the  debts  which,  in  his  former  life, 
he  had  incurred,  and  w hich  it  was  in  every  way  de- 
sirable to  pay,  most  fully  excuse  an  economy  which, 
if  be  adopted  at  ail,  he  was  sure  to  adopt  with  a j 
certain  (metical  appearance  of  excess. 

His  most  evident  weakness  was  one  to  which  1 have  j 
alluded,  and  which,  mentioned  by  all,  has  I think  been  j 
too  harshly  dealt  with  by  some  of  his  biographers— 

I mean  a strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth  and  ; 
fashion,  and  a high  estimate  of  his  own  importance ^oi  j 
having  once  figured  as  a dandy,  and  been  by  birth  ; 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  This  was  a weakness, — j 
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a vulgar  weakness but  it  naturally  arose  from 
his  rank  coining  to  him  by  accident,  and  from 
his  position  in  the  world  having  been  obtained  with 
difficulty.  A peer,  he  had  the  faults  of  a parvenu, 
for  he  had  laboured  under  many  of  the  disadvantages, 
and  derived  many  of  the  advantages,  ordinarily  attend- 
ant upon  the  circumstances  of  rising  from  a plebeian 
to  a patrician  station.  In  early  youth,  bis  mother, 
and  the  people  surrounding  bis  mother,  must  always 
have  looked  upon  a peer  of  the  realm  as  a mighty 
personage,  and  the  ideas  which  the  heir  of  Newslead 
thus  imbibed  could  not  but  give  him  a high  opinion 
of  his  lordly  consequence,  and  a deep  disgust  with 
the  world  when  it  did  not  at  once  acknowledge  it. 

In  the  short  literary  connection  which  subsisted 
between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hunt,  less  blame,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  attaches  to  either  party  than  the 
partisans  of  each  have  endeavoured  to  hatfe  it  believed. 
The  two  persons  were,  from  every  circumstance  of 
their  lives,  certain  to  be  dissimilar;  to  have  different 
ideas  of  gentlemanlike  conduct,  agreeable  manners, 
and  conversational  ability.  But  there  is  this  ad- 
vantage to  be  given  to  Lord  Byron — and  no  incon- 
siderable one  it  is — viz.  that,  of  the  two,  he  more 
appreciated  the  talents,  and  made  more  allowances 
for  the  feelings,  of  bis  coadjutor  and  companion. 


And  now,  reader,  you  who,  following  me  thus  far, 
have  sighed  with  a generous  pity  over  the  faults,  and 
burnt  with  as  generous  an  indignation  at  the  wrongs, 
of  my  illustrious  countryman,  let  the  pages  you  have 
read  inspire  you  with  some  kindly  feeling  for  those 
in  general,  whose  way  to  a reputation  in  after  times 
is  generally  through  the  sneers  and  calumnies  of  their 
contemporaries. 

Time  has  swept  on ; and  the  injured  is  in  the  tomb, 
and  years,  perchance,  have  effaced  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  injurers  the  aspersion  and  the  scoff, — the 
whispered  falsehood  and  the  solemn  wrong, — with 
which  they  wrung  the  heart  that  heaped  upon  them 
“the  curse  of  its  forgiveness! n But  thou,  O Ne- 
mesis! neither  forgetting  nor  forgiving, — long  after 
their  worthless  bones  shall  have  rotted  in  the  grave, 
wilt  preserve  their  blasted  fame,  blackening  by  the 
side  of  that  gentle  and  triumphant  boast — 

“ My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain  ; 

Bat  there  i*  that  within  me  which  ■ball  tire 
Tortnreand  time,  and  breathe  when  1 eipire; 
Something  unearthly  which  they  deem  not  of. 

Like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a mute  lyre. 

Shall  on  their  toflen'd  spirits  sink,  and  move, 

In  hearts  all  rocky  now,  the  late  remorse  of  love." 
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IV  Till  VAULT  IENEATH. 

WHERE  Of  1119  ANCESTORS  AM)  Ills  MOTHER 

Aai  it  aiCD. 
us  mi  remains  or 
GEOItGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LORD  IVRON.  or  IOCIIDALI. 
iv  tiii  county  or  Lancaster, 

Till  AITIIOI  or  "CIIILDI  HAROLD'S  NLT.RIMAGE  ** 

III  WAS  Bonn  IK  LONDON,  OH  Till 
M or  UNITARY.  im 

III  1)110  AT  MISSOLONCUI.  IN  WINTER*  GIUCC. 

ON  Till  I*  Of  ANIL  in*. 

I INC  AGIO  IN  Till  GLORIOUS  ATTFJIFT  TO  RESTOIC  Til  AT  I 
COUNTRY  TO  Ilia  ANCIENT  mtEOOH  AND  RENOWN 


HIS  SISTER.  Till  HONOR  AHLI 
AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH. 
fUCED  THIS  TAILET  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 
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The  scale  of  the  above  is  one  inch  to  a foot,  the  ground  is  dove,  the  other  parts  statuary  marble. 
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A SERIES  OF  POEMS,  ORIGINAL  AND  TRANSLATED. 
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Virglnihos  puerisque  cun  to. 

Hoaxes,  lib.  iii.  Ode  1. 

MiJ'i*  «|»  |u  |ul'  «!ni  *'  v*U«. 

Uo»a«,  Iliad,  x.  249. 
lie  whistled  u he  west,  for  want  of  thought. 

Datna*. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK,  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

KNIGHT  OK  THE  GARTER,  ETC.  ETC. 

®1){  Sfconii  e&itton  of  ll)c«  JJotm*  i»  3it»tribtt>, 

■ v ms  nw.tGFP  ward,  ahd  affacttosata  hihskah.(I) 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.  (2) 

In  submitting  tu  the  public  eye  the  following  col- 
: lection,  I have  not  only  to  combnt  the  difficulties  that 
writers  of  verse  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
the  charge  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  on 
, the  world,  wbcu,  without  doubt,  I might  be,  at  my 
age,  more  usefully  employed. 

These  productions  are  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours 
' ef  a young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
boyish  mind,  this  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Some  few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of 
illness  and  depression  of  spirits:  under  the  former  in- 
fluence, “Chu.dihh  Rsc.orLi.aCT IONS,”  in  particular, 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot 
j excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A considerable  portion  of  these  poems 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friend*.  I am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a social  circle 
is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  geuius  is  to 
be  estimated,  yet,  uto  do  greatly ,”  we  must  “dare 
greatly;”  and  I have  hazarded  my  reputation  and 
feelings  in  publishing  this  volume.  u 1 have  passed 
the  Rubicon,' ” and  most  stand  or  fall  by  the  “cast  of 
the  die.”  In  the  latter  event,  I shall  submit  without 
a murmur ; for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 

(I)  Isabel,  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Byron  'great- 
grmtunrle  of  the  Poet),  became,  in  1743,  the  wife  of  Henry, 
fourth  Earl  of  Carlisft*  and  was  the  mother  of  the  fifth  Karl, 
to  whom  this  dedication  was  addressed.  This  lady  was  a 
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fate  of  these  effusions,  my  expectations  are  by  no 
means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  I may  have  dared 
much,  and  done  little;  for,  in  the  words  of  Cuwpcr,  “ it 
is  one  tiling  to  write  what  may  please  our  friends,  who, 
because  they  are  such,  araapt  to  be  a little  biassed  in 
our  favour,  and  another  to  write  what  may  please  every 
body ; because  they  who  have  no  connection  or  even 
knowledge  of  the  author  will  be  sure  to  find  fault  if 
they  ran.”  To  the  truth  of  this,  however,  I do  not 
wholly  subscribe:  on  the  contrary,  I Teel  convinced 
that  these  trifles  will  not  be  treated  with  injustice. 
Their  merit,  if  they’  possess  any,  will  be  liberally  al-  i 
lowed : tbeir  numerous  faults,  on  the  oilier  hand,  cannot 
expect  that  favour  which  has  been  denied  to  others,  of 
maturer  years,  decided  character,  and  far  greater  ability i 
I have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less 
have  I studied  auy  particular  model  for  imitation;  i 
some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  para-  i 
qihrastic.  In  the  original  pieces,  there  may  appear  a j 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  wrhose  works  1 have  ! 
been  accustomed  to  read:  but  I have  not  been  guilty  j 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  auy  thing  en- 
tirely new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  an 
Herculean  task,  ns  every  subject  has  already  been 
treated  to  its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is  not 
my  primary  vocation;  to  divert  the  dull  moments  of 
indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a vacant  hour,  urged  • 
me  “to  this  ««;”  little  can  be  expected  from  so  un-  j 
promising  a muse.  Mv  wreath,  scanty  as  it  must  be, 

I 

poetess  in  her  w»jr.  The  Fairy’s  Answer  to  Mrs.  Grerilfe’s 
Grayer  of  IntHJfrrenee,  in  Peareh's  Collection,  is  usually 
ascribed  to  her.  -L  E- 

(2)  This  Preface  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition.— L.  E. 
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is  all  I shall  derive  from  these  productions;  and  I 
shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading  leaves,  or 
pluck  a single  additional  sprig  from  groves  where  I 
am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed  in  my 
younger  days  to  rove,  a careless  mountaineer,  on  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  I have  not,  of  late  years,  had 
the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a residence, 
as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with  genuine 
bards,  who  have  enjoyed  both  these  advantages.  But 
they  derive  considerable  fame,  and  a few  not  less 
profit,  from  their  productions;  while  I shall  expiate 
my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly  without  the 
latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a very  slight  share 
of  the  former.  I leave  to  others  “ viriim  volitare  per 
ora.”  I look  to  the  few  who  will  hear  with  patience 
“dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.”  To  the  fe«mer  worthies 
I resign,  without  repining,  the  hope  of  immortality, 
and  content  myself  with  the  not  very  magnificent 
prospect  of  ranking  amongst  “the  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  write* — my  readers  must  determine  whether  1 
dare  say  “ with  ease,* — or  the  honour  of  a posthumous 
page  in  The  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Author 
a work  to  which  the  Peerage  is  under  infinite  ob- 
ligatious,  inasmuch  as  many  names  of  considerable 
length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are  thereby  rescued  from 
the  obscurity  which  uuluckily  overshadows  several 
voluminous  productions  of  their  illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  fears,  I publish  this 
first  and  last  attempt.  To  the  dictates  of  young 
ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  crimi- 
nal and  equally  absurd.  To  a few  of  my  own  age 
the  contents  may  afford  amusement:  I trust  they 
will,  at  least,  be  found  harmless.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable, from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I should  ever  obtrude  myself  a second  time  on 
the  public;  nor  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  event  of 
present  indulgence,  shall  I be  tempted  to  commit  a 
foture  trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a noble  relation  of 
mine, (1)  “That  when  a man  of  rank  appeared  in  the 
character  of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit 
handsomely  allowed, "(2)  can  have  little  weight  with 
verbal  and  still  less  with  periodical  censors;  but,  were 
it  otherwise,  I should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  bitterest  cen- 
sure of  anonymous  criticism,  than  triumph  iu  honours 
granted  solely  to  a title. 

(1)  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  have  Ion*  received 
the  meed  of  public  applause,  to  which,  by  their  intrinsic 
worth,  they  were  well  entitled- 

(2)  The  passage  referred  to  hy  Lord  Byron  occurs  in  Bos- 
well's Lift  of  Johnson,  vol.  iv.  p.  486  (Croker*s  edition, 
1831.)  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Mrs.  Cbapone.  criticising, 
ou  the  whole  favourably,  the  Earl's  tragedy  of  The  Father’s 
Hevemge,  is  inserted  in  the  same  work,  vol.  v.  p.  136. — L.  E. 

(3)  The  author  claims  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  more 
fbr  this  piece  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  rollectinu ; 
but  as  it  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest 
(being  composed  at  the  age  of  fourteen),  and  his  first  essay, 
he  preferred  submitting  it  to  the  indulgence  of  bis  friends 
ia  iu  present  state,  to  making  either  addition  or  alteration. 

(4)  HMy  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800.  It 
was  the  ebullition  of  a passion  for  my  first  cousin.  Margaret 
Parker  (daughter  and  grnnd-danghter  of  the  two  Admirals 
Parker),  one  of  Jbe  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I 
have  long  forgotten  the  verse;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  forget  her-  her  dark  eyes— her  long  eye-lashes — her 
completely  Greek  east  of  fere  and  figure ! I was  then  about 
twelve — she  rather  older,  perhaps  a year.  She  died  about 
a year  or  two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a feU,  which  j 
injured  her  spine,  and  induced  consumption.  Her  sister. 
Augusta  (by  some  thought  still  more  beautiful),  died  of  the 
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r OX  THE  DEATH  OF  A YOUNG  LADY, 

COL’S m TO  THE  AUTHOR,  AHD  VERY  DEAR  TO  HI*.  (3) 

Hush’d  arc  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom, 
Not  e’en  a zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove. 

Whilst  I return,  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb, 

And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay, 

That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beam’d; 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey, 

Nor  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeem’d. 

Oh ! could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  fed. 

Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal, 

Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep?  Her  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue’s  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign, 
And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse? 

Ah ! no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain ; — 

I ’ll  ne’er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear, 

Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  ffice; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection’s  tear, 

Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 

1802  (4) 


TO  E- 


•c») 


Let  Folly  smile,  to  riew  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate, 

Since  title  deck’d  my  higher  birth! 

Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state; 

Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

same  malady ; and  it  was,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that 
Margaret  met  with  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  death. 
My  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortly 
before  her  death,  npon  accidentally  mentioning  my  name, 
Margaret  coloured,  throughout  the  paleness  of  mortality,  to 
the  eyes,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  knew 
nothing  of  our  attachnirut,  nor  could  conceive  why  my  name 
should  4/fect  her  at  sach  a lime.  I knew  nothing  of  her 
illness— being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country— till  she  was 
gone.  Some  years  after,  I made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — 
a very  doll  one.  I do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal 
to  the  transparent  beauty  of  iny  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness 
of  hrr  temper,  during  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  out  of  a rainbow— all  beauty 
and  peace. n — Byron's  Diary,  1821  .— L.  E. 

In  this  practice  of  dating  his  juvenile  poems.  Byron  followed 
the  example  of  Milton,  wbo  (says  Johnson),  “ by  affixing  the 
dates  to  bis  first  compositions,  a boast  of  w hich  the  learned 
Politian  had  given  him  an  example,  seems  to  commend  the 
earlincss  of  his  own  compositions  to  the  notice  of  posterity. " 

■Moor*. — P.  E. 

(8)  This  little  poem,  and  some  others  In  the  collection , refer  i 
to  a boy  of  Lord  Byron's  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his  tenants 
at  Ncwstcad,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a romantic  attach-  | 
ment,  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  his  school  friendships. — 1..  K.  { 
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Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet. 

Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace; 
Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet. 

Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 


TO  D .(1) 

• lit  thee  i fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever; 

) ‘KJl  mvr,  with  malignant  grasp, 

Detach'd  thee  from  ray  breast  for  ever. 

True,  sbe  baa  forced  the*  from  my  breast, 

I Yet,  iu  my  heart  thou  keep’st  thy  seat; 

! There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 

1 Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  gnren, 

On  thy  dear  breast  I’ll  lay  my  head—  • 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven? 

February,  IK03. 

| ‘ * 

ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. (2) 

“Why  Oort  thoa  build  the  hall,  son  of  (he  winged  days? 
Thou  ion  he  it  from  thy  tower  to-day:  yet  a few  years,  and 
the  Wait  of  the  deaert  comeOt  bowls  in  tby  empty  court  " 

Oku*. 

Tbrocgji  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds 
whistle; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay;  -- 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  Itemiock  and  tfiistle 

Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom’d  in  the 

i way- 

| <1}  The  Idea  of  printing  a collection  of  his  Poems  I5r*t  oc 

■ .-urtad  to  U»rd  Byron  in  th*  parlour  of  that  cottage,  wbicb, 
during  bis  visit  to  Southwell,  had  become  his  adopted  home. 
'1i*«  PI  not,  who  was  not  before  aware  of  bis  tarn  for  versi- 
fying. had  been  reading  aloud  the  Poems  of  Bums,  when 
young  Byron  mid.  “that  he,  too,  was  a poet  sometimes,  and 
would  write  down  for  her  some  verses  of  his  own  whirh  he  re- 
membered." He  tben,  with  a pencil,  wrote  these  lines,  “To 
If ."  4 fac  timil*  of  this/romti  this  pape.-L-  E. 

(J)  The  priory  of  Newstead,  or  de  Novo  Loeo.  in  Sher- 
wood, was  founded  about  the  year  1170.  by  Henry  II.,  and 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  lhat,  by 
a royal  grant,  it  was  added,'  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to 
I the  other  possessions  of  the  Byron  family.  The  favourite 
j upon  whom  they  were  conferred  was  the  grand  nephew  of 
, the  gallant  sdtdicr  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at 
j Bosworlb,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the 
i some  Christian  name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  “Sir 
John  Byilp  the  Little,  w|lji  the  great  beard  " A portrait  of 
this  personage  was  one  of  the  few  family  pictures  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  Abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  poet, 

! Jfcre  decorated.— L.  E. 

| (IT;  There  being  no  record  of  any  of  !,ord  Byron’s  ancestors 
havtng  been  engaged  In  the  Holy  Wars,  Mr-  Moore  sug- 
gests. that  the  poet  may  have  bad  no  other  authority  for 
1 this  notion  than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with 
certain  strange  groups  of' beads,  whirh  are  represented  on 
the  old  panel-work  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead. 
In  one  of  these  groups,  consisting  of  three  beads,  strongly 
carved  and  projecting  from  the  panel,  the  centre  figure 
evidently  represents  a Saracen  or  Moor,  with  a European 
female  on  one  side  of  him,  and  a Christian  soldier  on  the 
other.  In  « second  group,  the  female  occupies  the  centre, 
while  on  either  side  is  the  head  of  a Saracen,  with  the 
eyes  flied  earnestly  upon  her.  Of  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  figures  there  is  nothing  known ; but  the  tradition  •*, 
that  they  refer  to  a love  adventure  of  the  age  of  the  Orn- 
, sades. — L.  E. 

“ It  is  not  probnMe,"  **)■  Galt,  In  his  life  qf  Byron,  “ that 
the  figures  referred  to  any  transactions  in  Palestine  in  which 
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Of  the  mail -cover’d  bfiront,  who  proudly  lo  battle  J 
Led  their  vassal*  from  Europe  to  Palestine’s  i 
plain,  (3) 

, "Tie  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast  J 
rattle. 

Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  tium-  \ 

bers, 

Raise  a flame  in  the  breast  fog  the  war-laurell’d 
wreath; 

Near  Askaton’s  towers,  John  of  Horistan  (4)  slumbers, 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  % death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cressy  ;(5) 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell : 

My  fathers!  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye; 

How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can 
tell. 

On  Marston,(C)  with  Rupert,  (7)  ’gainst  traitors  con- 
tending, 

Four  brothers  enrich’d  with  their  blood  the  bleak 
field; 

For  the  rights  of  a monarch  their  country  defending, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal’d.  (A) 

Slides  of  heroes,  farewell ! your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu! 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  Imparting 
New  courage,  he’ll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a tear  dim  bis  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

’Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret; 

Far  distant  be  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 

The  fame  of  his  Ik  liters  he  ne’er  can  forget 

the  Byrons  sere  engaged,  If  they  were  put  up  by  the  Byrons 
at  all.  They  were  probably  placed  in  tbeir  present  situation 
while  the  buHding  was  ia  possession  of  the  churchmen.  One 
of  tbe  group*,  consisting  of  n female  and  two  .Saracens 
with  eyea  earnestly  fixed  upon  her,  may  have  lieeo  the  old 
favourite  ecclesiastical  atory  of  Susanna  and  .the  Elders. 
The  other,  which  represents  n Saracen,  with  a European 
female  between  hint  aud  a Christian  soldier,  is  perhaps  an 
ecclesiastical  allegory,  descriptive  of  tbe  Saracen  and  tbe 
Christian  warrior  contending  for  the  liberation  of  the  church. 
These  sort  of  allegorical  stories  were  common  among  mo 
nastie  ornaments,  and  the  famous  legend  of  St.  George  and 
tbe  Dragon  is  one  of  them.  P.  E.  „ 

(4)  “In  the  park  of  Horseley."  says  Thoroton,  “there  was 
a castle,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible,  called 
Horistan  Castle,  which  was  tbe  chief  mansion  of  Ralph  de 
Burun's  successors." 

(6)  Two  of  tbe  family  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward  III. 
and  as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  the  glorious  field  of 
Cre*%y. — L.  E, 

(6)  Tbe  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  tbe  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  were  defeated- 

(7)  Son  of  the  Elector  Tala  tine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  I. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  fleet  ia  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 

(Bl  Sir  Nicholas  Byron  served  with  distinction  in  tbe  Low 
Countries;  and,  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause.  After  the  battle 
of  Edge  hill,  he  was  made  oolonrl-general  «f  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.  “He  was,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, “a  person  of  great  affability  and  dexterity,  as 
well  as  martial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  life  to  the 
designs  of  the  well -affected ; and,  with  the  encouragement 
of  some  gentlemen  of  North  Wales,  he  raised  such  a power 
of  horse  and  foot,  as  made  frequent  skirmishes  with  th« 
enemy,  sometimes  with  notable  advantage,  never  viitb  sig- 
nal loss." 

In'  1043.  Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of 
Rochdale  in  the  coant y of  Lancaster;  and  seldom  has  a title  \ 
been  bestowed  for  such  high  and  honourable  services  as  thoss 
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That  fame,  and  that  men>#y,  still  will  be  ckdtish; 

lie  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  be  perish ; 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your 
own!  - 

IH03. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Whrst,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers’  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice; 

When,  poised  upon  the  gnle,  my  form  shall  ride, 

Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 

Oh!  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns! 

No  lengthen’d  scroll,  no  pnuse-encumber'd  stone;  i 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone: (I) 

If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 

Ob!  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay! 

That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot; 

By  that  remember’d,  or  with  that  fu*got. 

■ 1803. 

EPITAPH  ON  A FRIEND. (2) 

“'Aavijp  trplv  plv  ur^isii  it\  Casoivlv  iGa;.n— L*aftTicj$. 

Oh,  Friend!  for  ever  loved,  fo^  ever  dear! 

What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour’d  bier! 
What  sighs  re-echo’d  to  thy  parting  breath,  . 

Whilst  thou  want  struggling  in  the  pang*  of  death! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  oourte; 

Couhl  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force; 

Could  youth  ami  virtue  claim  a short  delay,  » 

Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey; 

Thou  still  liadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 

Thy  comraJes'  honour  and  thy  friend's  delight. 

by  which  he  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master, 

I (trough  almost  every  page  of  the  History  of  Use  Civil  Wars, 
we  truce  hit  nit  me  in  connection  with  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  Wtng,  and  And  him  faithful,  persevering,  and  disin- 
terested to  the  last.  “ Sir  John  Itiron,"’  aaya  Mra.  Hutchinson, 
"afterwards  Lord  Biron,  and  nil  his  brothers,  bred  up  in 
arms,  and  vahuut  men  in  their  own  persons,  were  all  pas- 
sionately IheVmjc's.”  VVc  And  also,  in  the  reply  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  when  governor  of  hottfnghara,  to  his  cousin 
qermnn  Sir  Diehard  Byron,  a noble  tribute  to  the  chivalrous  j 
Adrlity  of  the  race.  Sir  lUchnrd,  hasiug  sent  to  prevail  on 
bis  relative  to  surrender  the  castle,  received  for  aniWrr, 
that  ** except  he  found  bis  own  heart  prone  to  such  treachery, 
he  might  consider  there  was,  if  nothing  rise,  so  much  of  a 
Byron's  blood  in  him,  that  be  should  very’  much  scorn  to 
betray  or  quit  a trust  he  hnd  undertaken." 

On  the  monument  of  Richard,  the  scrond  l-ord  Byron,  who 
lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Hncknal-Tnkard  church,  there 
is  tbe  following  inscription: — w Beneath,  in  a vault,  is  in- 
terred the  body  of  Richard  Lord  Byron,  who,  with  the  rest 
of  his  family,  being  seven  brothers,  faithfully  served  King 
Charles  the  First  in  the  civil  wars,  who  suffered  much  for 
their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  their  present  fortunes:  yet  it 
pleased  God  so  to  bless  the  humble  endeavour*  of  the  said 
itiehurd  laird  Byron,  that  he  re-purritased  part  of  their  an- 
cient inheritance,  which  he  left  to  his  posterity,  with  a 
laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety  and  charity.’' — l/ta. 

(1)  Of  the  sincerity  of  this  youthful  aspiration,  the  poet 
has  left  repeated  proofs.  By  bis  will , drawn  up  in  181 1 , he 
directed  that  M no  inscription,  save  his  name  tihd  age.  should 
be  written  on  his  tomb;”  and.  In  1819,  he  wrote  thus  to>Ir. 
Murray; — 44  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Certosa  cemetery, 
at  Feriwra,  pleased  me  more  than  the  more  splendid  monu- 
ments at  Bologna;  for  Instance  — 

• Martini  I-tiigi 

Implora  pace.* 

Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  pathos?  I hope  whoever  may 
survive  me  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put  brer 
me,” — L.  E. 

(2)  This  poem  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  original  state, 


If  vet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 

The  gpot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 

Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  ou  my  heart, 

A grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 

No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 

But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o’er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 

What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failiug  line? 

A father’s  sorrows  cannot  equal. mine! 

Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here: 

But  who,  with  me,  shall  hold  thy  former  place? 
Thine  image  what  new  friendship  cun  efface? 

Ah,  none!  — a father’s  tears  will  cease  to  flow. 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe;  < 

To  all,  narv  e one,  is  consolation  known, 

While  solitary  ffiemivliip  sighs  alunc.v 

1BU3. 

; 

LINES 

wnrrtfclf  IK  ° LETTERS  or  AS  ITA [.Its  SCS  AMD  AK 
English  gentleman:  by  j.j.  not ssi uv:  rouMnan 
on  rairrs.” 

“Array,  away!  your  ..flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simpler  hearts; 

And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing. 

And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving. n 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING,  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS . 

D ear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts, 

From  which  thnu  ’dst  guard  frail  female  hearts, 
Exist  but  in  imagination,— 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation.; 

* . ' 

intruded  to  commemorate  tbe  death  of  the  «ane  lowly-born 
youth,  to  whom  the  attertionntc  verses,  given  in  page  2, 
were  nddrcMed : — 

“ Though  loir  thy  lot.  since  In  a collage  horn,"  i lr. 

But,  in  tbe  altered  form  of  the  Kpitapb,  not  only  this  pas- 
sage, but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank 
of  his  young  companion,  is  omitted ; while,  iu  the  added 
parts,  the  introduction  of  such  language  as — 

"Whai  though  thy  ure  lament  hi*  failing  fine?'* 
seems  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  youth'*  station  in  life, 
wholly  different  from  that  which  the  whole  trnour  of  tbe 
original  Kpilaph  warrants.  That  he  grew  more  conscious 
of  bis  high  station,  as  he  approached  to  manhood,  is  not 
improbable-,  and  this  wirb  to  sink  his  early  friendship  with 
tbe  young  cottager  may  have  been  a result  of  that  feeling. 
— ,1/oorr. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  lines,  as  they  first  appeared 
in  tbe  private  volume : — 

" Oh,  Boy ! for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear ! 

What  fruitless  tenrs  luive  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier  .* 

What  sigh*  re-echoed  to  thy  partiug  breath. 

While  tlion  watt  struggling  In  the  pangs  or  death ! 

Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  fn  his  course; 

Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  reh-nlli-sa  fora- ; 

• >>ul«l  south  and  virtue  claim  a short  delay, 

Or  beaut v charm  the  sperlre  from  hi*  prey, 

Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight. 

Thy  comrades'  honour  and  thy  friend'*  delight. 

Though  low  thy  lot,  tin  ft  in  a eottmgt  horn. 

So  lilies  did  thy  humble  name  adorn  : 

To  me  far  dearer  teat  thy  artiest  lore. 

Than  alt  the  Joys  wealth,  fame,  and  friends  timid  prove. 

For  Ihee  alone  I lived,  or  wish’d  hi  live : 

Oh  God  ! If  impious,  this  rash  word  forgive; 

Heart-broken  now,  I wait  an  equal  doom, 
txuitcnt  to  join  Hire  in  thy  tnrf-clad  Ifflab; 

Where,  this  frail  form  eomposed  in  tudlru  rest, 

I 'll  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  Ihy  bresnt ; 

That  breast  where  ofLIn  life  I *ve  laid  my  head. 

AVill  yel  receive  me  muolderuig  wills  the  dead: 

'This  life  resign'd,  without  one  parting  sigh, 

‘'Together  iu  uDr  bod.uf  earth  wr'U  lie! 

Together  share  the  fkte  In  mortals  given; 

Together  ait  our  dust,  and  hope  for  heaven  "-* L.  E* 
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For  be  wi*o  Vlfws  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  f<*m,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh ! believe  tue. 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee. 

Once  in  thy  polish’d  mirror  glance. 

Thou 'It  there  descry  that  elegance 
Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

Hut  envy  in  the  other  raises: 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Bdiev*  me,  ouly  does  hi*  duty  : 4 

Ah!  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth; 

Jt  is  not  flattery, — '|is  truth. 

July,  1804. 

ADRIAN’S  ADDRESS  TO  1IIS  SOUL  WHEN 
DYING.(I) 

[Amimcla!  vagula,  blandula, 

Hoiprs  comesque  corporis. 

Qua-  mute  abibis  in  loca?  — 

Pallidula,  rigida,  nodula, 

Nec.  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos.] 

Am  ! gentle,  fleeting,  wav’ring  sprite. 

Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 

Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 

No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

Hut  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 

TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

an  t r.SBi.vM . 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  bo — 

(•renter  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 

Whdfe  free  from  Jealousy’s  alarms, 

Snrurcly  views  thy  matchless  charms. 

That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 

That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows, 

To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 

Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 

Ah!  Lesbia!  though ’t is  death  to  me, 

1 cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee; 

Hut,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly; 

1 needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  die; 
W’hiltLtreffiblmg  with  a thousand  fears. 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adlteres, 

My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support, 

Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o’erspread, 

With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 

My  ears  with  tiugling  echoes  ring, 

And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing ; 

My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light, 

Their  orbs  are  veiled  in  starless  night: 

Such  paugs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 

And  feels  a temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON 
VIRGIL  AND  TIBULLUS. 

BY  DOMITIl’S  MVRSUS. 

Hr.  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roll’d, 

And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 
By  Death's  (2)  unequal  hand  alike  coutroll’d, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move! 

TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

f Logrte,  Veneres,  Cupidinesqae,  etc.] 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head! 

Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread, 

My  Ijt-sbia’s  favourite  bird  is  dead. 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved: 
For  be  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 

Obedient  to  ber  call  he  flew. 

No  fear,  no  wild  alarm,  he  knew, 

Rut  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved: 

And,  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 

He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air, 

But  chirupp’d  oft,  and,  free  from  care, 
Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass’d  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 

His  death  and  Lesbia’s  grief  1 mourn, 
Who  sighs,  alas!  but  sighs  in  vain. 
Oh!  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave. 

From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 
For  thou  hast  ta’en  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia’s  eyes  o’erflow, 

Her  swollen  cheeks  with  wetping  glow; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  ail  her  woe. 
Receptacle  of  life’s  decay. 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

“Sulpieia  ad  Ceriathum.” — Ub.  4. 

Cruel  Cerinthus!  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  tickle  bosom  please? 
Alas!  I wish’d  but  to  o’ercome  the  pain. 

That  I might 'live  for  love  aod  you  again: 

But  now  1 scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate: 

By  death  alone  I can  avoid  your  hate. 

(I)  This  and  several  little  pieces  that  follow  appear  to  be  j 
fragments  of  school  egtercise*  tjone  at  Hfrrow. — L.  E.  , 

' f * i 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 

( Justum  rt  trnaeem  propositi  vlrutn,  etc.  J 
The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factions  clamours  can  control; 

No  threat’ning  tyrant’s  darkling  brow 
Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent: 

Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main. 

Would  awe  his  fix’d  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 

Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above, 

With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl’d, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed,  behold. 

The  flames  of  an  expiring  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll’d, 

In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl’d, 

Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile: 

Still  dauntless  ’midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he’d  smile. 


I X 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLtlV. 

Oh!  might  I kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 

A million  scarce  would  quench  desire: 

Still  would  I steep  my  lips  in  bliss, 

And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss ; 

(2)  The  hand  of  Heath  if  said  to  be  most  unjust  or  un«q«»*l.  1 
as  Virgil  was  considerably  older  than  Tibullus  at  his  decease. 
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Nor  then  tny  soul  should  sated  be, 

Still  would  1 kiss  and  cling  to  thee: 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever; 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever; 
E’cu  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 

To  part  would  be  a vain  endeavour: 

Could  1 desist? — ah!  never — never. 


FROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  OF 
JE2SCHYLUS. 

[Mis*  ap*  6 «in«  vt|Miv,  x.  v.  }•] 

Gbkat  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Roth  gods  And  mortals  homage  pay, 

Ne’er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown, 

Thy  dread  behests  ne’er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 

Iln  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
’Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  aznre  main. 

j How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate. 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride, 

When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state, 

The  blushing  beauty/by  thy  side, 

Thou  satt’st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled, 

And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled ! 

| The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 
j Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix’d,  nor  Jove  relentless 
frown’d.  (1) 

Harrow,  Dec.  1,  18(4.  * 

FROM  ANACREON. 

i [M(ffOVU0CTt9l<  «>♦*  X.  T.  \.] 

’Tw.as  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 

■ Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll  , 

His  arctic  charge  around  the  Pole; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep : 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  bov, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy, 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarm’d  I rose,—- 
“What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose? ” 

“ Alas !”  replies  the  wily  child, 

In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

“ A hapless  infant  here  I roam, 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh!  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast! 

The  nightly  storm  is  |>ouring  fast ; 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here, 

A wandering  baby  who  can  fear?” 

1 heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I beard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale: 

My  breast  was  never  pity’s  foe, 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe. 

I drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light 
Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight ; 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung 

{*)  Lord  Byron  in  onr  of  bin  diaries  says.  “My  first  liar 
row  verses  ( that  Is,  English,  as  exercises),  a translation  of  i 
n rhorus  from  tbr  Prometheus  of  .Ksrbylus,  were  received  by 


Ali!  little  did  1 think  the  drfrt 
Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart). 

With  care  l tend  my  weary  guest. 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing, 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I wring : 
His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm. 

And  now,  reviving  from  tbe  storm, 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow, 

Than  swifl  he  seized  his  slender  bow: — 

“ I fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host,” 

He  cried,  “ if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 

I fear,  relax’d  with  miduight  dews, 

The  strings  their  fonner  aid  refuse.” 

With  poison  tipi,  his  arrow  flies, 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh’d : — 

“ My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft: 

'Tis  firmly  fix’d,  thy  sighs  reveal  it; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it?” 


FROM  ANACREON. 

[si^  Bpw  x.  t.  b] 

I wish  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 

How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atmis’  sans  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 

But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 

Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 

I seek  some  nobler  hero’s  name; 

The  dying  chords  are  strong  anew, 

To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due: 

With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove’s  great  son  I raise  again ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds, 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds ; 
All,  all  in  vain ! my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adien,  ye  chiefs  renown ’d  in  arms! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war’s  alarms  ! 

To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 

And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel; 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim. 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last. 

When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover;  ‘ 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 

One  pang,  my  girl,  ami  all  is  over. 

Alas!  that  pang  will  be  severe. 

Which  bids  ns  part  to  meet  no  more ; 

Which  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear, 

Departing  for  a distant  shore. 

Well!  wre  have  pass’d  some  happy  hours, 

And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears  ’ 

Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron  four  head  matter)  but  coolly.  No 
one  had.  at  that  lime,  the  leant  notion  that  I should  subside 
Into  poesy.” — J*  E.  ' 
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When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers, 

The  shelter  of  our  infant  years ; 

Where,  from  this  Gothic  casement’s  height, 
Wc  view'd  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell, 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight, 
We,  lingering,  look  a last  farewell 

O’er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run, 
And  spend  tin;  hours  in  childish  play, 

O’er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done, 
Reposing  on  my  breast  yon  lay ; 

- Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss. 

Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flics, 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes: 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark. 

In  which  1 row’d  you  o’er  the  lake ; 

See  there,  high  waving  o’er  the  park, 

The  elm  1 clamber'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past-~-our  joys  are  gone. 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale; 

These  scenes  I must  retrace  alone: 

Without  thee  what  will  they  avail? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 

The  anguish  of  a last  embrace, 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 

You  hid  a long  adieu  to  peace? 

This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes,' 

Por  this  tlw.se  tears  our  cheeks  bedew ; 

this  is  of  love  the  final  close, 

Ob,  God!  the  fondest,  last  adieu! 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whisi’is  I view  those  lips  of  thine, 

Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

• Yet  I forego  that  bliss  divine. 

Alas ! it  were  unhallovv’d  bliss. 

Whene’er  I dream  of  that  pure  breast. 
How  could  I dwell  upon  its  snows! 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  represt. 

For  that — would  banish  its  repose. 

»A  glance  from  thy  soul  searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear; 

Yet  I conceal  my  love — and  why? 

I would  not  force  a painful  tear. 

I ne’er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

And  shall  I plead  my  passion  now, 

To  make  thy  bosom's  heaves  a hell? 

No!  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 

United  by  the  priest’s  decree: 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine, 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne’er  shall  be. 

Then  let  the  oorret  fire  consume, 

Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know: 

With  joy  I court  a certain  d<>om. 

Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart. 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thinej 
I ^ Rather  than  such  a stiog  imparl. 

Each  thought  presumptuous  1 resign. 


Yes!  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I’d  brave 
Mure  than  I here  shall  dare  to  tell; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save, — 

I bid  thee  now  a last  farewell. 

Yes ! yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair. 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare 
All,  all  reproach,  but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free, 

No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shall  thou  be  to  love. 


• TO  CAROLINE. 

Tnina’rr  thou  I saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs, 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  exprest, 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o’ertlirown; 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb’d  with  deep  Rorrovv  as  thine  own. 

But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glow’d, 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join’d  to  mine. 

The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow’d 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  couldst  not  feel  my  burning  cheek, 

Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench’d  its  flame; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay’d  to  speak. 

In  sighs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  vve  weep  in  vain, 

In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain, — 

But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu! 

Ah ! if  thou  canst,  o’ercom  - regret, 

Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review, — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget! 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Oh  ! when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  erer  ray  sorrow  ? 
Oh!  when  shall  my  soul  wiug  her  flight  from  this 
clay  ? 

The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 
But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  no 
curses, 

1 blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl'd  me  from  bliss; 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses  , 

Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  ’stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 
bright’ning, 

Would  my  lips  breathe  a flame  which  no  stream 
could  assuage, 

On  our  foes  should  my  glance  lanch  in  vengeance  its 
lightning. 

With  transport  my  tongue  give  a loose  to  its  rage. 

*■ 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing, 

Would  add  to  the  souls  of  uur  tyrants  deKght; 

Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing. 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight. 


r 
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Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a feign’d  resignation. 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer; 
Love  and  hojve  upou  earth  bring  no  more  consolation, 
In  the  grave  is  oar  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Ob!  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  me. 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  forever  are  fled? 
If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  1 embrace  thee, 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Wurk  I hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 

Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I do  not  believe; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm, 

And  your  eye  beams  a ray  which  can  uever  deceive. 

Yet,  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring, 
That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sear; 
That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring, 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  wth  a tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breeze, 

When  a few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining. 
Prove  nature  a prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

’T  is  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o’er  my 
features, 

Though  I ne’er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree 
Which  God  lias  proclaim'd  as  thefateofhiscrcaturee, 
In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me.  ** 

Mistake  not,  sweet  sceptic ! the  cause  of  emotion, 

No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 

A smile  can  euchant,  or  a tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  o'ertake  us, 
And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 
glow. 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us. 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low, — 

Oh ! then  let  us  drain,  while  wc  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure, 

Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly  flow; 
Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  bliss  in  full  mea* 
sore. 

And  qnaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below-. 

1805. 
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STANZAS  TO  A LADY, 

WITH  THE  rot  MS  OP  CAMOEXS.  (I) 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem, 

Perhaps,  dear  girl!  for  me  thou ’It  prize! 

It  sings  of  Love’s  enchanting  dream, 

A theme  we  never  can  despise. 

(1)  Lord  Strangford's  translation*  of  CamomV  Amatory 
Poems  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moore  m having  been  at  this 
period  a favourite  study  of  lord  Byron- — L.  F.. 

(2)  The  latter  years  of  Camoeas  present  a mournful  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  individual  calamity,  hot  of  national  in- 
gratitude. lie  whose  best  years  bad  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  bis  country,  he  who  had  taught  her  literary  fame 

I to  rival  the  proudest  effort*  of  Italy  iUrlf,  and  who  seemed 
. bora  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  ancient  gentility  and 
j 1-n  via n heroism,  was  compelled  to  wander  through  the  streets, 
a wretched  dependant  on  casnal  contribution.  One  friend 


Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool. 

The  old  and  disappointed  maid  ; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 

In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade? 
Then  read,  dear  girl!  with  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne’er  be  one  of  those ; 
To  thee  iu  tain  1 shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet’s  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a genuine  bard ; 

His  was  no  faint  fictitious  tlame : 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. (2) 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

pdfotwi  li  jefjsh 

Kfartn  |mvm>  qd  A**c»»o». 

Away  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance; 

Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wove!  j 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  gland*,  [ 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love.  | 

Ye  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow, 

Whose  pastoral  passious  are  made  for  the  grove;  1 2 
From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love ! 

If  Apollo  should  e’er  his  assistance  refuse, 

Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove,  I 
Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 

And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

I hale  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art ! [prove, 
Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigoLs  re- 
1 court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  the  heart, 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love.  1 
Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical  themes, 
Perhaps  may  arouse,  yet  they  never  can  move  : 
Arcadia  displays  but  a region  of  dreams; 

What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of  love? 

Oh ! cease  to  aflirtn  that  man,  since  his  birth, 

From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove ; | 
Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 

And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
past — 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove — 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last. 

Oar  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


FRAGMENT, 

WRITTEN  SHORTLY  AKTAU  THE  MARRIAGE  OK  MISS 
CHA  WORTH. 

Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 

Where  iny  thoughtless  childhood  stray’d, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  waning, 

Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade! 

alone  remained,  to  smooth  bis  downward  path,  and  guide  his 
steps  to  the  grave  with  gentleness  and  consolation.  It  was  [ 
Antonio,  hi*  slave,  ^aallu:  of  .lava,  who  had  accompanied 
('.amoens  to  Europe,  after  having  rescued  him  from  the 
waves,  when  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mecon.  This  ■ 
faithful  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout  Lisbon, 
uud  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  hi*  poor  { 
and  brokeu- hearted  master.  But  his  friendship  was  em- 
fftnyed  in  vain.  Cano -cm  sank  beneath  the  pressure  of 
penury  and  disease,  and  died  in  an  alms-house,  early  in  the 
year  IE»79.—  .Vfrumjftmf. 
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HOURS  T)F  IDLENESS. 


i Now  no  more,  Ibe  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favourite  haunts  I see; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a heaven  to  me.(t) 

180ft.  ! 

TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET.  (2) 

Dorsrt!  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd, 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade ; 

Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend. 

And  made  me  less  a tyrant  than  a friend, 

Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  baud 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command ; (3) 

Thee,  on  whose  head  a few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  power; 

E’en  now  a name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 

Reuown'd  in  rauk,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 

Yet,  Dorset!  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control; 

Though  passive  tutors,  (4)  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 

View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 

And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 

And  even  in  simple  boyhood’s  opening  dawn 
Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn, — 

When  these  declare,  “ that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great; 

That  books  were  ouly  meant  for  drudging  fools, 

That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules;” 

Believe  them  not; — they  point  the  |>atli  to  shame, 

And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name. 

Tarn  to  the  few  in  Ida’s  early  throng, 

Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong; 

Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  (by  youth. 

None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth. 

Ask  thine  own  heart;  ’twill  kid  thee,  boy,  forbear; 
For  well  I know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes!  I have  mark’d  thee  many  a passing  dav, 

But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away ; 


Yes!  1 have  mark’d  within  that  generous  mind 
A soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 

Ah!  though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 

Whom  Indiscretion  hail’d  her  favourite  child; 
j Though  every  error  stomps  me  for  her  own, 

And  dooms  my  fall,  I fain  would  fall  alone; 

Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 

I love  the  virtues  which  I cannot  claim. 

*T  is  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 

To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour; 

To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 

I With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 
lu  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 

While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 

The  mouldering  ’scutcheon,  or  the  herald’s  roll, 

I That  well-etnblazou’d  but  neglected  scroll, 

Where  lords,  unhonour'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a worthless  name  behind; 

There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 

A race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o’erspread. 

In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 

Fain  would  I view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 

Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 

A glorious  and  a long  career  pursue, 

As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too: 

Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun; 

Not  Fortune’s  minion,  hut  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  anuals  of  a former  day ; 

Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 

# One,  though  a courtier,  lived  a mau  of  worth, 

And  call’d,  proud  boast!  the  British  drama  forth. (5) 
Another  view,  not  less  reuown’d  for  wit ; 

Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 

Bold  in  the  field,  and  favour’d  by  the  Nine; 

In  every  splendid  part  ordain’d  to  shine; 

Far,  far  distinguish'd  from  the  glittering  throng. 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.  (6) 

Such  were  thy  fathers:  thus  preserve  their  name; 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 


(!)  The  circumstances  which  lent  so  peculiar  an  interest 
to  Lord  Byron’s  introduction  to  the  family  of  Cbaworth  ore 
sufficiently  explained  in  Moore's  JJ/r.  “The  young  lady 
herself  combined."  says  the  writer,  “with  the  many  worldly 
advantages  that  encircled  her,  much  personal  beauty,  and  n 
disposition  the  most  amiable  and  attaching.  Though  already 
fatly  alive  to  her  charms,  it  was  at  this  period  (1804)  that 
the  young  poet  seems  to  have  drunk  deepest  of  that  fasci- 
nation whose  effects  were  to  be  so  lasting : six  short  weeks 
which  he  passed  in  her  company  being  sufficient  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a feeling  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
holidays  ended  this  dream  of  bis  youth.  He  saw  Miss 
Cbaworth  once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his 
last  farewell  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Anneslry,  which,  in 
bis  poem  of  The  Dream,  he  describes  so  happily  as  ‘crowned 
with  a peculiar  diadem.'"  In  August,  IH05,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Musters,  Esq.;  and  died  at  Wiverton  Hall,  in 
February,  1832,  in  consequeucc,  it  is  beBevcd,  of  the  alarm 
and  danger  to  which  she  hail  been  exposed  during  the  sack 

I of  Colwick  Hall  by  a party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham. 

. The  unfortunate  lady  bad  been  in  a feeble  state  of  health 
for  several  years,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  obliged 
to  take  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  a shrub- 
bery, where,  partly  from  cold,  partly  from  terror,  her  con- 
stitution sustained  a shock  which  it  wanted  vigour  to  resist. 


— L.£. 

(2)  In  looking  over  tny  papers  to  select  n few  additional 
poems  for  this  second  edition,  I found  the  above  Hues,  which 
1 had  totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1805, 
short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who 
bad  been  my  frequent  companion  is  some  rumbles  through 


«*a  be 
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the  neighbouring  country  : however,  he  never  saw  the  lines, 
and  most  probably  never  will.  As,  ou  a re-perusal,  I found 
them  not  worse  than  some  other  pieces  in  the  collection,  I 
have  now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a slight 
revision. 

[George-  John-Frederick.  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  born  No- 
vember IS,  1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February  22, 
1815,  being  on  a visit  at  thr  time  to  bis  mother,  the  duchess- 
dowager.  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Karl  of  Whit- 
worth, then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  — L.  K ] 

(3)  At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms,  till  they  attain  a seat-in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ; but,  after  a certaiu  period,  they  command 
in  turn  those  who  succeed. 

(4)  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  ailusions,  even  the 
roost  distant.  I merely  mention  generally  what  is  too  ofleu 
the  wrukneos  of  preceptors. 

(5)  “ Thomas  SackviUe,  l.ord  Bockburst,  created  Earl  of 
Dorset  by  James  I.  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  brightest 
ornaments  to  the  poetry  of  hia  country,  and  the  first  who 
produced  a regular  drama-"— Raders  on's  Poets. 

(6)  “Charles  SackviUe,  Earl  of  Dorset,  esteemed  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  his  day,  was  alike  distinguished  in  the 
voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William 
111.  He  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Dutch  in  1665;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  com- 
posed his  rrlebrated  song,  * To  all  yon  ladies  now  at  land/ 
Ills  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  highest  colours  by 
Drydca,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congreve."— Anderson's  Poets. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS 


The  hour  draw*  uigh,  a few  brief  day*  will  close, 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joy*  aud  woes; 

Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign  [mine : 
Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all  were 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow'*  hue, 

And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew; 

Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown’d  avvny, 

By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell ; 

Alas!  they  love  not  long  who  love  so  well. 

To  these  adieu ! nor  let  me  linger  o’er 
Scenes  bail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep, 

Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  farewell ! 1 will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a heart ; 

The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a trace  behind. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  muturcr  year, 

Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere; 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 

May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state, 

We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 

A stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe, 

With  thee  no  more  again  I hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 

No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice, 

Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice. 

Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a heart  untaught 

To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought; 

If  these,— but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen’d  strain, — 
Oh ! if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain. 

The  guardian  seraph  who  direct*  thy  fate 

Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great.(f) 

1805. 

ON  A CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A GREAT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL.(2) 

Wskbe  are  those  honours,  Ida!  once  your  own. 
When  Probus(3)  fill’d  your  magisterial  throne? 

As  ancient  Rome,  fast  falling  to  disgrace, 

Hail’d  a barbarian  in  her  Cesar’s  place. 

So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a fate. 

And  seal  Puuiposus  (4)  where  your  Probus  sate. 

(1)  ul  bavr  juat  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  very  ranch 
•hocked  by  the  death  oMbe  Duke  of  Dorset.  We  were  at 
school  together,  and  there  I was  passionately  attached  to 
him.  Since,  we  have  never  met,  but  once,  1 think,  alnce 
1805— and  it  would  be  a paltry  affectation  to  pretend  that 
1 had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the  name.  But  there  w*i  a 
time  tn  ray  life  when  this  event  would  have  broken  my  heart ; 
and  nil  I ran  say  for  it  now  ii.  that — it  ii not  w orth 'breaking 
The  recollection  of  what  I once  felt,  and  ought  to  have  fch 
now,  hot  could  not.  set  me  pondering,  and  finally  Into  the 
train  of  thought  which  yoo  have  tn  your  hands.*'—  Byron's 
Lcttert,  1816.  — (The  verses  referred  to  were  those  melan- 
choly ones,  beginning. 

" Thera 'i  not  a Joy  the  world  can  give,  like  that  it  takes  away." 
—UK. 

(2)  In  March,  1805,  Dr.  Drury  retired  from  hi*  situation 
of  bead -master  at  Harrow,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hatter. 
— L.  R. 

(3)  Dr.  Drory,  whom  I plagued  sufficiently,  was  the  best, 
the  kindest  (and  yet  strict,  too}  friend  1 ever  had;  and  I look 
upon  him  still  as  a father.” — Diary. 

(4 ) “At  Harrow  1 wu  a moat  unpopular  boy,  bat  ted  latterly, 
and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and  all  my 
dislikes— except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I treated  rebellious!), 

I and  have  been  sorry  over  ainre.n—  Diary. 


Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a narrower  soul. 

Pompous  holds  you  iti  his  harsh  control; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway’d, 

Wilh  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade; 

W'ilh  noisy  nonaeuse,  and  uevv-fangied  rules,  j 
Such  as  were  ne’er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning’s  laws. 

He  governs,  sanction’d  but  by  *eif-applause. 

With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attending  Rome, 
IH-fatcd  Ida  ! goon  must  stamp  your  doom  : 

Like  her  oVrthrown,  for  ever  lost  to  fame. 

No  trace  of  Science  left  you,  but  the  name. 

July  1806. 

GRANTA.  A Midlit. 

“‘ApyvjiatS  Wyjxvm  na'mavn*  » parr'.trs'.; , 

On  ! could  Le  Sage’s  (6)  demon’s  gift 
Be  realized  at  my  desire, 

This  night  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift 
To  place  it  on  St.  Mary’s  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof’d,  old  Granta’s  halls 
Pedantic  inmates  full  display  ; 

Fellows  who  dream  on  lawu  or  stalls. 

The  price  of  venal  voles  to  pay. 

Then  would  ! view  each  rival  wight, 

Petty  and  Palmerston  survey  ; 

Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might, 

Agaiust  the  next  elective  day.  (6) 

Lo!  candidates  and  voters  lie{7) 

All  lull’d  in  sleep,  a goodly  number: 

A race  renown’d  for  piety, 

Whose  conscience  won’t  disturb  their  dumber. 

Lord  H , (8)  indeed,  may  not  demur; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men : 

They  know  preferment  can  occur 
But  very  seldom, — now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 
Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal: 

Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot, 

And  therefore  smiles  uu  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

I ’ll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 

To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen, 

The  studious  sous  of  Alma  Mater. 

live  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
Butler,  before  hit  departure  for  Greece,  iu  1800,  is  (says 
Moore) “one  of  tboae  inatancea  of  placability  and  pliatdeaeaa 
with  which  bit  life  abounded  Not  content  with  this  private 
ntoncment  to  the  Doctor,  it  waa  hi*  intention,  bad  he  pnb- 
liabed  another  edition  of  the  J/uun  of  Idienen,  to  aubatitnte. 
for  the  offenaite  verses  against  that  gentleman,  a frank 
avowal  of  the  wrong  be  had  been  guilty  of  in  giving  vent 
to  them. n— I.  K. 

(5)  The  Viable  BoUeux  of  be  Sage,  where  Aamodena.  the 
demon,  plncea  Don  CJeofaa  on  an  elevated  aitaation,  and 
uurooft  the  houaea  for  inspection. 

(fi)  On  the  death  of  .Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1806,  Lord  Henry 
Pelt)  and  bord  Palmerston  were  raudidatrs  to  represent  the 
University  of  Cambridge  hi  Parliament.— L.  E. 

(7)  The  fourth  and  fifth  at&nua  ran,  in  the  private  vo- 
lume, Unis:— 

*'  One  on  hi*  power  and  place  depends. 

The  other  on  -ihe  1-on!  know*  what! 

Ea**h  to  some  eloquence  pretend*. 

Though  neither  will  convince  by  that 

•“The  first.  Indeed,  may  not  demur; 

FrUuvrt  are  sage  reflecting  men,"  etc.—  L.  C. 

(A}  T~ il ward- Harvey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.  — L.  F,  | 
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There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  sorely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 

With  all  the  honours  of  his  college, 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them, 

Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge: 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 
Tuscan  precisely  metres  Attic; 

Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 
In  solving  problems  mathematic: 

Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Seale,  (1) 

Or  puzzles  o’er  the  deep  triangle; 

Deprived  of  many  a wholesome  meal; 

In  barbarous  Latin (2)  doom'd  to  wrangle: 
Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 
From  authors  of  historic  use; 

Preferring,  to  the  letter'd  sage, 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.(3) 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations. 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 
Compared  with  other  recreatiuus, 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine. 

When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  mcthodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay: 

In  hnmble  attitude  they  sue, 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray  : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial. 

Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 
Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

Tis  mom: — from  these  I turn  my  sight. 

Wbat  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye? 

A numerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,  (4) 

Across  the  green  iu  numbers  fly. 

| Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

’Tis  bush’d: — what  sounds  arc  these  1 hear? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 
Rolls  deeply  on  the  list'ning  ear. 

(!)  Seale's  publication  on  Greek  Metre*  display*  consider- 
able talent  and  ingenuity,  bat.  a*  might  be  expected  in  so 
difficult  a work.  i»  not  rcraarknblr  for  accuracy. 

(2)  The  Latin  of  the  school*  U of  tbe  canine  spreits,  and 
not  very  intelligible. 

• (3i  Tbe  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the 
hypothenose  ia  eqnal  to  the  square*  of  tbe  other  two  side*  of 
a right-angled  triangle 

(4)  On  a sa.ots-d.iy,  tbe  student*  wear  surplice*  in  chapel. 

(5)  The  free  Grammar-school  at  Harrow  rank*  as  one  of 
the  greatest  school*  of  England,  for  the  learned  reputation 
of  it*  masters,  aud  the  distinction  which  its  scholars  have 
obtained  in  tbe  world.  It*  blunder  wa*  John  I.jon,  a w ealthy 
yeoman  of  Preston,  in  the  parish  of  Harrow-,  lie  obtained, 
ia  the  lith  year  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  an  especial  license  for 
perpetuating  his  benevolence  by  this  foundation  for  gratuitous 
instruction.  -Unden  t Illustrations. — P.  E. 

(6)  “My  school -friendship*  were  with  me  passions  (for  I 
was  always  vtolrnl).  but  1 do  not  know  that  there  is  one  which 
has  endured  ito  be  sure  some  have  been  cut  short  by  death) 
fill  now  ”-l)iaiy,  1821. 

la  proof  of  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  llymn's  early 
friendships,  Moore  gives  the  following  interesting  anecdote. 

To  this  u join’d  the  sacred  song, 

Tbe  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 

Even  as  a band  of  raw  beginners; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a set  of  croaking  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne’er  descended, — 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  ’em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant’s  order, 

Were  ask’d  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken, 

On  Babylonian  river’s  border. 

Oh ! had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these, 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 

They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease. 

The  devil  a soul  had  stay’d  to  hear. 

But  if  I scribble  longer  now, 

Tbe  deuce  a soul  will  stay  to  read : 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low; 

’T  is  almost  lime  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Granta’s  spires ! 

No  more,  like  Cleofas,  I fly; 

No  more  thy  (heme  my  muse  inspires : 

The  reader's  tired,  and  so  am  1. 

1806. 

ON  A DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  H1LL.(5) 

Ob  ! mihi  pneteritos  referat  *1  Japiter  anno*.—  Visoit. 
Ye  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past; 
Where  science  first  dawn’d  on  the  powers  of  reflection, 
A nd  friendships  were  form'd,  too  romantic  to  last  ;(£») 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  ia  friendship  and  mischief  allied  * 
Ilow  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er-fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied! 
Agaiu  I revisit  the  hills  where  wc  sported. 

The  streams  where  wc  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought; (7) 

“While  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Perl  were  at  Harrow  together, 
a tyrant  a few  years  older  claimed  a right  to  fag  little  Peel, 
which  claim  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I know  not)  Peel 

resisted.  Ilia  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain: 

not  only  snhdurd  him,  but  determined  to  punish  the  refrac- 
tory slave;  and  proceeded  to  put  this  determination  in  prac- 
tice by  inflicting  a kind  of  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  tide 
of  the  hoy's  arm.  which,  during  the  operation,  was  twirled 
roaml  with  some  degree  of  technical  skill,  to  render  tbe  puin 
more  acute.  While  the  stnpes  were  succeeding  each  other, 
and  poor  Peel  writhing  under  them,  Byron  saw  and  felt  for 
the  misery  of  his  friend,  and  although  be  knew  that  he  was 
net  strong  enough  to  tight  .....  with  any  hope  of  success, 
aud  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  approach  him.  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  scene  of  action,  nnd  with  n blush  of  rage,  tears 
iu  bis  eyes,  and  a voice  trembling  between  terror  and  indig- 
nation, asked,  very  humbly,  if.  ...  . would  be  pleased  to  tell 
him  how  many  stripe*  he  meant  to  inflict?  ‘ Why,*  returned 
the  executioner,  'you  little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you?' 
* Because,  if  you  please,’  said  Byron,  holding  out  his  arm, 
1 1 would  take  half.' " — P.  E. 

(7)  “At  Harrow  1 fonght  ray  way  very  fairly.  I think  1 
lost  hut  oua  battle  out  of  seven."—  Diary,  1821. 

; I*  BYRON’S  WORKS. 


The  school  where,  loud  warn'd  by  the  bell,  we  resorted,  ! 
To  pore  o’er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught. 

Again  I behold  where  for  hours  I have  ponder’d, 

As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone ( I ) I lay; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  1 wander'd, 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun’s  setting  ray.  | 

I once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  surrounded, 
Where,  as  Zanga  (2),  I trod  on  Alonzo  o’erthrown; 
While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  applauses  re- 
sounded, 

I fancied  that  Mossop{3)  himself  was  outshone: 

Or,  as  Lear,  I pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecation, 

By  my  daughters  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprived; 
Till,  Bred  by  loud  plaudits  (4)  and  self-adulation, 

1 regarded  myself  as  a Garrick  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I regret  you ! 

Unfaded  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast; 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I ne’er  can  forget  you: 

Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  posses t. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me, (5) 

While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll! 
Since  darkness  o’ershadows  the  prospect  before  me, 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  soul. 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  which  await  me, 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 

I will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  shall  elate  me, 
“Oh!  such  were  the  days  which  ray  infancy  knew.” 

1806. 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whew  I dream  that  yon  love  me,  you II  surely  forgive; 
Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep; 

For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live, — 

I rise,  mid  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus!  envelop  my  faculties  fast, 

Shed  o’er  roe  your  languor  benign ; 

Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last. 
What  rapture  celestial  is  mine! 

They  tell  us  that  Slumber,  the  sister  of  Death, 
Mortality's  emblem  is  given; 

To  fate  how  I long  to  resign  my  frail  breath. 

If  this  be  a foretaste  of  heaven ! 

Ah!  frown  not,  sweet  lady!  unbend  your  soft  brow, 
Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this; 

If  I sin  in  my  dream,  I atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom’d  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 


Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady!  perhaps  you  may  smile. 
Oh!  think  not  my  penance  deficient! 

When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 
To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


TO  W . 

Oa  ! did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 

ith  bright  but  mild  affection  shine. 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 

Love,  more  Ilian  mortal,  would  lie  thine. 

For  thou  art  form’d  so  heavenly  fair. 

Howe’er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair; 

That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamp’d  thy  beauteous  birth, 

So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth, 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own : 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work, 

Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize, 

She  bade  a secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once-celeslial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 

When  gleaming  with  meridian  blaze; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 

But  who  can  dam  thine  ardent  gaze? 

Tis  said  that  Berenice’s  hair 

In  stars  adonis  the  vault  of  heaven; 

But  they  would  ne’er  permit  thee  there. 

Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshioe  the  seven. 

For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll. 

Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear: 

E’en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 

Would  twiuklc  dimly  through  tlieir  spliere.(C) 

J80C. 


TO  MARY, 

ON  RECEIVING  HER  PICT  HUE.  (7) 

This  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 

Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give. 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 

Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

WTiich  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 
The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty’s  mould, 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty’s  slave. 


(1)  They  shown  tomh  In  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  Known  to 
he  his  favourite  resting-  place,  that  the  boys  called  it  “ Byron’s 
Tomb  ;*  and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours,  wrapt 
In  thought.  — L.  E. 

(2)  For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speech -days,  he  selected  always  the  most  vehement  passages ; 
such  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonso,  and 
Lear's  address  to  the  storm. — L.  E- 

(3)  Mnssop,  a contemporary  of  Garrick,  famous  for  his 
performance  of  Zanga. 

(4)  “My  grand  patron.  Dr.  Drary,  hud  a great  notion  thut 
1 should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence, 
my  voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my  action.” 
— Diary. 

(5)  In  the  private  volume  the  two  last  stanzas  ran — 


” 1 thought  this  poor  brain,  fever’d  even  to  madnem. 

Of  traia,  of  reason,  for  ever  «•«  drain’d; 

Dul  the  drop*  which  now  flow  down  llti*  bosom  of  sadnot* 
Com  true  ate  Uie  springs  ha ve  tome  moL.lure  retain'd. 
“Sweet  scenes  of  my  childhood  ! your  blest  nwllertion 
1U»  wrung  from  thr»e  eyelids,  to  weeping  long  dead. 

In  torrent*  the  tears  of  my  warmest  affectum, 

Tim  hut  and  the  fondest  I ever  shall  abed.”— L.  E. 

(6)  “Two  of  the  fairest  stars  In  all  the  heaven, 

Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return."—  Shaktp. 

(7)  Of  this  “ Mary,"  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
heiress  of  Annesley,  or  “ Mary”  of  Aberdeen,  nil  that  has 
been  ascertained  is,  that  she  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  equi- 
vocal, station  in  life,— and  that  she  had  long  light  golden 

' hair,  “of  which,"  says  Moore,  “he  used  lo  show  a Jock,  as 
j well  as  her  pirturr,  among  bis  friends."  — L.  E. 
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Here  1 can  trac©— ah,  uo!  that  eye. 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire. 

Must  all  the  |»aiiiter  s art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

\ Here  l behold  its  beauteous  hue; 
j But  where’s  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying  (I) 
1 Which  gave  a lustre  to  its  blue, 

IJke  Luna  o’er  the  ocean  playing? 

■ Sweet  copy ! far  more  dear  to  me, 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 

Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be, 

I Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  iny  heart. 

I She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear. 

Lest  Tim©  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

| Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Thro*  hours,  thro’  years,  thro’  time,  ’twill  cheer; 

My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise; 

In  life's  lust  conflict  ’t  will  appear, 

And  meet  uiy  fond  expiring  gaze. 


| TO  LESBIA. 

j Lr«mr!  since  far  from  you  I’ve  ranged, 

Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not; 

You  say  ’(is  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 

I'd  tell  you  why, — but  yet  1 know  not. 

Your  polish’d  brow  no  cares  have  crost; 

And,  Lesbia ! we  arc  not  much  older. 

Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I lost, 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age. 

Two  years  have  lingering  past  away,  love! 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage, 

At  least  I fed  disposed  to  stray,  love! 

Tis  I that  am  alone  to  blame, 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason ; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 

Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

I do  not,  love!  suspect  your  truth. 

With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 

One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not. 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  preteuded ; 

For,  oh ! I loved  you  most  sincerely ; 

And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

f (I)  In  the  private  volumo— 

••  Dal  where  *»  I he  bam  of  soft  desire  ? 

Which  gave  a lustre  to  it*  blue , 

Unv,  only  Imr,  cook!  e’er  Inspire-”— L.  FL 

(2;  The  last  line  Is  almost  a literal  translation  from  a 
Spanish  proverb. 

(3)  The  occurrence  took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the 
hrauiiful  lady  to  whom  the  lines  were  addressed  was  Miss 
lioason.— I-  E. 

Pistol-firing  at  a mark  seems  to  have  l*ecn  a favourite 
pastime  of  Ijirtl  Byron.  “He  laways,”  says  Captain  Medwin, 
In  his  (vnrrrsations,  u has  pistols  in  bis  holster,  and  right 
or  ten  pair,  by  the  first  makers  in  I.nndon,,  carried  by  hia 
eourier.”  Moore,  in  his  life  snys— “ Such  a passion,  indeed 
i had  he  far  arms  of  every  description,  that  there  generally  lay 
| a small  sword  by  the  sideofiiis  bed.  with  which  be  used  to 
i amuse  himself,  as  be  lay  awake  in  the  morning,  by  thrust- 
i mg  it  through  the  bed- hangings.  The  person  who  purchased 


No  more  we  meet  iu  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prune  to  roving; 
But  older,  firmer,  hearts  than  ours 
Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek’s  soft  bloom  is  uniinpnir’d, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright’ning, 
Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared. 
The  forge  of  Lore’s  resistless  lightning. 

Arm’d  tints,  to  make  their  bosoms  blew!. 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love! 
More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed; 
FomJer,  alas ! they  ne’er  can  be,  love ! 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman!  experience  might  bnve  told  me 
That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee : 
Surely  experience  might  have  taught 
Thy  firmest  promises  arc  nought; 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory ! thou  choicest  blessing, 

When  join’d  with  hope,  when  still  possessing ; 
But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 
When  hope  is  fled  uud  passion ’s  over! 
Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her! 
How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 
The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 
A beam  from  under  hazel  brows! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth! 

Fondly  we  hope  ’twill  last  for  aye, 

When,  lo!  she  changes  in  a day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

“Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.,,(2) 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A YOUNG  LADY. 

[As  the  author  was  discharging  his  pistols  iu  a garden, 
two  ladies  passing  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound 
of  a bullet  hissing  near  them  ; lo  one  of  whom  the  following 
stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.]  ;3) 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl!  the  hissing  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o’er  thy  charms, 

And  hurtling  (4)  o’er  thy  lovely  head, 

Has  fill’d  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

the  bed  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Byron’s  fhrniture,  on  her  removal 
to  Newstead,  gave  out,  with  the  view  of  attaching  a stronger 
interest  to  the  holes  In  the  curtains,  that  they  were  pierced 
by  the  same  sword  with  which  the  old  l-ord  had  killed  Mr. 
rhawnrtb,  and  which  hia  drsccndaut  always  kept  as  a me- 
morial Ivy  his  bed-side.  Such  is  the  ready  process  by  which 
fiction  is  often  engrafted  upon  fact." 

“ Lord  Byron  had  one  little  bobby  which  lie  has  shared,  I 
believe,  with  many  distinguished  men.  lie  had  a great  fond-, 
ness  for  curious  arms  of  every  desrription.  lie  never  saw 
a handsome  or  a useful  sabre,  n curious  or  a good  pair  of 
pistols,  or  a carbine  of  a peculiar  construction,  hot  he  co- 
veted it.  and  generally  contrived  to  obtain  it,  at  however  great 
a cost,  lie  bad,  consequently,  a perfect  magazine  of  rurions 
1 and  extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  lim«  useful,  weapons.” — 

' Parry. — P.E. 

j (4)  This  word  is  used  by  Gray,  in  his  poem  of  The  Fatal 
I Sisters  : — 

••  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 

Hurtles  through  the  darken'd  air." 
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Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 

Vex’d  lo  behold  such  beauly  here, 

Imped’d  the  bullet’s  viewless  coarse, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes!  in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey’d  some  hell-bom  guide; 

But  Hca\en,  with  interposing  power, 
lu  pity  turn'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell; 

Which  I,  the  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 
Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell: 

Say,  w-hat  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee? 

Arraign’d  before  thy  beauty’s  throne, 
What  punishmeut  wilt  thou  decree? 

Might  I perform  the  judge’s  part, 

The  sentence  I should  scarce  deplore; 

It  only  would  restore  a heart 

Which  but  belong'd  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I can  make 
Is  to  become  no  longer  free; 

Henceforth  I breathe  but  for  thy  sake, 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  nil  to  me. 

But  thou,  perhaps,  may’st  now  reject 
Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 

Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose  then,  relentless!  and  1 swear 
Nought  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent; 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear! 

Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment. 


LOVE’S  LAST  ADIEU. 

& *«,  i'itt  ;ii  — Aiaeaao*. 

Tbr  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 

Though  nurtured  ’mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent  dew,  , 
Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife, 

Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  in  love’s  last  adieu  ! 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart, 

In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part, 

Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-swollen 
breast, 

Will  whisper,  “Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew :n 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow’s  represt, 
Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love’s  last  adieu ! 

Oh!  mark  you  yon  pair:  in  the  sunshine  of  youth 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flow'rs  as 
lhi-y  grew; 

I They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 

| Till  chill'd  by  tile  winter  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

, Sweet  lady!  why  thus  doth  a tear  steal  its  way 
j Down  a cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hue? 
f Yet  why  do  I ask? — lo  distraction  a prey, 

Thy  reasou  lias  perish’d  with  love's  last  adieu ! 

Jl|  See  ante,  p.  12.  col.  2,  notr7. — P.  F. 

(2)  In  the  altove  little  piece  the  author  hits  hern  aerated  | 
by  some  candid  readers  of  introducing  the  mime  of  a lady 
j from  whom  lie  was  tome  hundred  mile*  distant  nt  the  time 
this  was  written;  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  no  long  in 
! “ the  tomb  of  all  the  Caplets.”  has  been  converted,  with  a tri-  ' 


Oh!  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  mankind? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew  : 

There,  raving,  he  bowls  his  complaint  to  the  wind; 

The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu ! 

Now  hate  rules  a heart  which  in  love's  easy  chains 
Once  passion’s  tumultuous  blandishments  knew; 
Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins; 

He  ponders  in  frenzy  ou  love’s  last  adieu ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a soal  wrapt  in  steel ! 

His  pleasures  arc  scarce,  yet  his  (roubles  are  few, 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel, 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love’s  last  adieu! 
Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  iso’ercast; 

No  more  with  love’s  former  devotion  we  sue: 

He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  wiih  the  blast ; 

The  shroud  of  a flection  is  love’s  last  adieu! 

In  this  life  of  probation,  for  rapture  divine 
Astrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  worsliipp’d  at  love’s  gentle  shrine, 
The  atoueincut  is  ample  in  love’s  last  adieu! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew: 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight; 

His  cy  press,  the  gurland  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

% 

TO  A LADY, 

WHO  PRESENTS!)  TO  THE  AUTHOR  A I. OCX  OP  HAIR 
BRAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWN,  AND  APPOINTED  A NltiHT 
IN  DECEMBER  TO  MEET  HIM  IN  THE  CARDEN.  (1) 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine, 

In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine 
Than  all  the  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 

Our  love  is  fix’d,  1 think  we’ve  proved  it, 

Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art,  have  moved  it; 

Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine, 

With  groundless  jealousy  repine. 

With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic. 

Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic? 

1 Why  should  you  weep,  like  Lydia  Languish, 
i And  fret  with  self-created  anguish? 

Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen, 
j On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half-frozen ; 

lu  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon, 
i Only  because  the  scene’s  a garden? 

For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent, 

Since  Shakspearc  set  the  precedent. 

Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion, 

| To  form  the  place  of  assignation.  (2) 

Oh ! would  some  modem  muse  inspire, 

And  seat  her  by  a sea-coal  fire; 

Or  had  the  bard  at  Christmas  written, 

And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  BrjUiiu, 

| He  surely,  in  commiseration, 

Hail  changed  the  place  of  declaration.  * 

In  Italy  I’ve  no  objection; 

Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection; 

But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid, 

That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid! 

fling  alteration  of  her  nimr,  info  Rn  English  damsel,  walking  | 
j in  a garden  of  their  own  creation,  during  Ibc  month  of  be-  | 
■ cember.  in  n Tillage  where  the  author  never  passed  a winter.  1 
Surh  has  been  the  candour  of  some  ingenious  critics-  We 
would  advise  these  liberal  commentators  on  taste  and  arbiter* 

! of  decorum  to  read  Shakspeare. 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


Think  on  our  chilly  situation. 

And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation ; 

Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we’ve  done, 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun; 

Or,  if  at  miduight  I must  meet  you, 
"Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you : 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together. 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather, 
Than  placed  in  all  the  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witness’d  rural  loves. 

Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please, 

Next  night  I ’ll  be  content  to  freeze ; 
No  more  I 'll  give  a loose  to  laughter. 
But  curse  my  fate  for  ever  after,  (f) 


TO  MARION. 

Mario* ! why  that  pensive  brow’* 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou? 

Change  that  discontented  air;  • 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

’T  is  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 

Love's  a stranger  to  thy  breast; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears. 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears, 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  dowu, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire, 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Nought  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile? 

Smile  at  least, -or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 
To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint  ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  Kps — but  here  my  modest  Muse 
Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse: 

She  blushes,  curtsies,  frowns, — in  short  she 
Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me; 
And,  flying  off  in  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season.  # 

All  I shall  therefore  say  {whale’er 
I think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

W ere  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering. 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested, 

Advice  at  least's  disinterested: 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free. 

Counsel  like  mine  is  as  a brother’s. 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others; 

fl)  Having  hrard  that  a very  severe  and  indelicate  censure 
has  been  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I beg  leave  to  reply  in 
a quotation  from  an  admired  work,  Carr's  Stranger  in  /■‘ranee. 
— “ As  we  were  contemplating  h painting  on  a large  scale, 
in  which,  among  other  figures,  is  the  unentered  whole-length 
of  a warrior,  a prudish-looking  lady,  who  seemed  to  hove 
touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  having  attentively  sur- 
veyed it  through  her  glass,  observed  to  her  party,  that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  indecorum  in  that  picture-  Madame  S. 
shrewdly  whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘that  the  indecorum  was  in 
the  remark.*  * _ , 

(2)  In  law  every  person  is  an  infant  who  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-onr.  «■ 

(4)  u When  I want  up  to  Trinity,  in  JHOfi,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  a half,  I was  miserable  and  untoward  to  a de- 
gree- I was  wretched  at  leaving  Harrow—  wretched  at  going 

i 


That  is  to  say,  unskiU'd  to  cozen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a dozen. 

Marion,  adieu!  oh,  pr’ythee  slight  not 
This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not; 
And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 

At  once  I’ll  tell  thee  our  opinion 
Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion  : 
llowe’er  we  gaze  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 

Howe’er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 

Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 

These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love: 

It  is  not  too  severe  a stricture 
To  say  they  form  a pretty  picture; 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 

To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 

Know,  in  a word,  ’l  is  Aximatiux. 

DAMJ5TAS. 
i Tx  law  an  infant  (2),  and  in  years  a boy, 
t In  mind  a slave  to  every  vicious  joy; 

| From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean  d; 
j In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a child; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a tool; 

Old  in  the  world,  thongh  scarcely  broke  from  school , 
Damn-Lts  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin, 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin: 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  bis  soul, 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pull’d  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain ; 
And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane. 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA.  (4) 

A TALK. 

How  sweetly  shines,  through  azure  skies, 

The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora’s  shore! 

Where  Alva’s  hoary  turrets  rise. 

And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 

On  Alva’s  casques  of  silver  play’d; 

Anfl  view’d,  at  midnight’s  silent  noon, 

Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array’d: 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath. 

Which  scowl  o’er  ocean’s  sullen  flow, 

Pale  in  the  scatter’d  ranks  of  death, 

She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

to  Cambridge  Instead  of  Osfnnt—  wretched  from  some  private 
domestic  circumstances  of  different  kinds ; and,  consequently, 
about  n*  unsocial  as  a wolf  taken  from  the  troop."  than/. 
—Mr.  Moore  odds,  “The  sort  of  life  which  young  Byron  led 
at  this  period,  between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
Cambridge,  without  a home  to  welcome,  or  even  the  roof  of 
a single  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but  little  calculated  to 
render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world-  Un- 
restricted as  he  was  by  deference  to  any  will  but  bis  own, 
even  the  pleasures  to  which  he  was  naturally  most  inclined 
prematurely  palled  upon  him,  for  want  of  those  best  sesu 
of  all  enjoyment— rarity  and  restraint."— L-  K. 

(4)  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  story 
of  M Jeronyroo  and  l.»reiuo,”  in  the  first  volume  of  Schiller's 
.Armenian,  or  the  (.hotl-Secr.  It  also  bears  some  reseublanre 
to  a scene  In  the  third  act  of  Macbeth. 
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While  many  an  eye,  which  ne’er  again 
Could  mark  the  risiug  orb  of  day, 
Turn'd  feebly  from  (he  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Both,  both  were  brave ; the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver'd  oft  beneath  their  steel; 
And  Oscar’s  bosom  scorn’d  to  fear. 

But  Oscar’s  bosom  knew  to  feel; 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light ; 
But  now  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 

A sad,  funereal  torch  of  night. 

While  Allan’s  soul  belied  lus  form. 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell: 
Kren  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm, 

Ou  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

Faded  is  Alva’s  noble  race, 

And  grey  her  towers  are  seen  afar; 
No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

From  high  Soutlmniioii’s  distant  tower 
Arrived  a young  and  noble  dame  ; 

With  Kenneth’s  lauds  to  form  her  dower, 
Gicnalvon’s  blue-eyed  daughter  came; 

But,  who  was  last  of  Alva’s  clan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva’s  stone? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man, 
They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

Aud  Oscar  claim’d  the  beauteous  bride, 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled: 

It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvou’s  child. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

• A sound  is  beard  in  yonder  hall ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky. 

And  vibrates  o’er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch’s  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  uuptinl  song! 
In  joyous  stratus  the  voices  float. 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs, 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave; 
But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise. 

No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Sec  how  the  heroes’  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  iu  Alva’s  hall; 
Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  asmirncs, 
Attending  pit  their  chieftain’s  call. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar’s  birth, 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest-born  ; 
The  vassals  round  their  chieftain’s  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace; 
To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  hands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

They  feast  npon  the  mountain  deer, 

The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note;  (1) 
To  gladden  more  Uicir  Highland  cheer. 

The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float: 

But  where  is  Oscar?  sure  ’tis  late: 

Is  this  a bridegroom’s  ardent  flame? 
While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

And  they  who  heard  the.  war-notes  wild 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 
Should  play  before  the  hero’s  child. 

While  he  shonld  lead  the  tartan  train. 

At  length  yonng  Allan  join’d  the  bride : 

“ Why  comes  not  Oscar,”  Angus  said : 
“Is  lie  uot  here?”  the  youth  replies! ; 
“With  me  be  roved  not  o’er  the  glade: 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 

And  Angus  hails  another  son; 

His  natal  day  is  like  the  last. 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

“ Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 

’T  is  his  to  chase  the  boundiug  roe; 
Or  ocean’s  waves  prolong  his  stay; 

Yet  Oscar’s  bark  is  seldom  slow.” 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow, 
On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind, 

The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe, 
Aud  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

“Ob,  no!”  the  anguish’d  sire  rejoin’d, 
“Nor  chaw,  nor  wave,  my  boy  delay; 
Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind? 

Would  aught  to  her  impede  bis  way? 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o’er, 
They  mingle  in  the  rauks  of  war; 

[ They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore, 

Aud  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

“ Oh,  search,  ye  chiefs ! oh,  search  around ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly  ; 

Till  Oscar,  till  my  sou  is  found, 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply.” 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar’s  hair, 

Wildly  it  stream’d  along  the  gale; 

But  Allan’s  locks  were  bright  aud  fair, 
And  pcn&ive  seem'd  his  check,  and  pale. 

All  is  confusion  — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings. 
It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale, 

Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings; 

But  Oscar  own'd  a hero's  soul, 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth; 
Allan  had  early  leu  ru'd  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night,’ 

But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain  : 
It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light,  * 
But  Oscar  comes  uot  o'er  the  plain. 

(|;  fjord  Byron  fall*  into  n very  common  error,  that  of 
rau'.akinR  pibntch,  which  menu*  a particular  sort  of  tunc, 
for  the  instrument  uu  which  it  is  played,  the  bagpipe.  Almost 

every  foreign  tonriit,  Xodier,  for  example,  docs  the  same. 
The  reader  will  find  this  little  slip  noticed  in  the  article  from 
tl.e  Edinburgh  Jbevtew  appended. — L.  K. 
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' Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  search’d  each  mountain  cave; 

* Then  hope  is  lost;  in  boundless  grief, 

His  lochs  in  grey  lorn  ringlets  wave. 

“Oscar!  my  son!  — thou  God  of  hcaveu, 

Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  ! 

Or,  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given. 

Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

“ Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar’s  whiten’d  bones  must  lie ; 

Then  grant,  thouXJod!  I ask  no  more. 

With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die! 

“Yet  be  may  live,  — away,  despair! 

Be  calm,  my  soul!  he  yet  may  live; 

T*  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear! 

0 God ! my  impious  prayer  forgive.  . 

“ What,  if  be  live  for  me  no  more, 

1 sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
j The  hope  of  Alva’s  age  is  o’er: 

Alas!  can  pangs  like  these  be  jnst?” 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 

Till  Time,  who  soothes  severest  woe, 

Had  bade  serenity  return, 

And  made  the  tear-drep  cease  to  flow. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear; 

Ilia  hope  now  droop’d  and  now  revived, 

Till  Time  had  told  a tedious  year. 

Days  roll’d  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race; 

No  Oscar  bless’d  his  father’s  sight, 

And  sorrow  left  a fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain’d^ 

And  now  his  lather’s  only  joy : 

And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 

For  beauty  crown’d  the  fair- hair’d  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid, 

And  Allan’s  face  was  wondrous  fair ; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim’d  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass’d  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o’er, 

And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll’d  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past. 

What  smiles  the  lovers’  checks  adorn! 

Hark  to  the  pibroch’s  pleasing  note ! * 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd, 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva’s  hall; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 

And  all  their  former  joy  recall.  * 

But  who  is  he,  whofee  darken’d  brow 

Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth?  • 
i Before  his  eyes’  far  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  curdle  o’er  the  hearth. 

(I  I Reltane  Tree,  a Highland  festival  on  the  first  of  Majr. 
held  near  fires  lighted  for  the  ocouion. 
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Dork  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 

And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 

But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

Tin  noon  of  night:  the  pledge  goes  round,  i 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quafTd ; 
#With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 

And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 

Aud  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hash’d; 

And  Angus’  cheek  with  wonder  glows. 

And  Mora’s  tender  bosom  blush’d.  « 

“Old  man!”  he  cried,  “this  pledge  is  done; 

Thou  saw’st  ’twas  duly  druuk  by  me; 

It  hail'd  the  uuptials  of  thy  sou : 

Now  will  l claim  a pledge  from  thee. 

“While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 

To  bless  tby  Allan’s  happy  lot, 

Say,  hadst  thou  ne’er  another  boy  ? 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ? ” 

“Alas!”  the  hapless  sire  replied,  # 

The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

* When  Oscar  left  m/  ball,  or  died, 

This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

“ Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar’s  form  has  bless’d  my  sight; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource. 

Since  martial  Oscar’s  death  or  flight.” 

“"Tis  well!”  replied  the  stranger  stern, 

And  fiercely  flash’d  hit  rolling  eye; 

“Thy  Oscar’s  fate  I fain  would  learn; 

Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

.“Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return; 
Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved ; 

For  him  thy  Beltane(l)  yet  may  burn. (2) 

“Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round. 

We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth; 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown’d; 

Pledge  me  departed  Oscar’s  health.” 

“With  all  my  soul,”  old  Angus  said, 

And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

“Here’s  to  my  boy!  alive  or  dead, 

I ne’er  shall  find  a son  like  him.” 

“Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand ! 

Come;  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.” 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan’s  lace 
Was  turn’d  at  once  to  ghastly  hue; 

Tbfc  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
A down  ju  agonizing  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  gobjet  high, 

And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger’s  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

“And  is  it  thus  a brother  hails  . 

A brother’s  fond  remembrance  here? 

IT  thus  affection’s  strength  prevails, 

What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear?” 

(2)  Tlenl-lnin  mrnua  Uie  flr«  of  Raul,  and  the  name  still 
preaerve*  tlie  primeval  origin  of  this  Celtic  superstition. — L.E- 
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Roused  by  (lie  sneer,  he  raised  (he  bowl, 

“Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth!”  ' 
Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul; 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  (o  earth. 

“Tis  he!  I hear  mv  murderer’s  voice!” 

Loud  shrieks  a darkly-gleaming  form; 

“A  murderer’s  voice!”  the  roof  replies. 

And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 

The  stranger’s  gone, — amidst  the  crew 
A form  was  seen  in  tartan  green. 

And  tail  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  n broad  belt  round,  j 
His  plume  of  sable  stream’d  on  high;  [there,  i 
But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  I 
And  fix’d  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  lie  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee;  h 

And  thrice  he  frown’d  on  a chief  on  the  ground,  ’ 
Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring,  [storm. 
And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  the 
Was  borue  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  censed. 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor? 

Oblivion  press’d  old  Augus’  breast. 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 
“Away  ! away  ! let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan’s  eves 
His  sand  is  done, — hit  Vaco  is  run; 

’ Oh!  never  more  shall  Allan  rise! 

But  Oscar’s  breast  is  cold  ns  clay, 

His  locks  are  lifter!  by  the  gale; 

And  Allan’s  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar’s  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flam**, 

For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan’s  hand, 

Exulting  demons  wing’d  his  dart; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 

And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow; 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side? 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora’s  eye  could  Allan  move. 

She  bade  bis  wounded  pride  rebel  : 

Alas!  that  eyes  which  beam’d  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell ! 

Lo!  seest  thou  not  a lonely'  tomb 
Which  rises  o’er  a warrior  di*ad  ? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom; 

Oh ! that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave  . 

Which  held  his  clan’s  great  ashes  stood ; 

And  o’er  his  corse  no  banners  wav#. 

For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  grey,  what  hoary  hard, 

Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise? 


The  song  is  glory’s  chief  reward, 

But  who  cau  strike  a murderer’s  praise? 

Unstrung,  uu touch’d,  the  harp  must  stand, 

Mo  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  |>al*ied  hand, 

Jlis  harp  iu  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow’d  verse. 

Shall  sound  his  glories  high  iu  air : 

A dying  father's  bitter  curse, 

A brother’s  death-groan,  echoes  there. 


TI1E  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALUS.  i 

a r.\RAPiin\sK  from  the  rxtm,  lid.  ix. 

Nisus, *tlie  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood. 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 

Well  skill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield,  J 
Or  poor  his  arrows  through  the  embattled  field : i 

From  Ida  tom.  he  left  hi*  sylvan  cave. 

And  sought  a foreign  home,  a distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host. 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adorn’d  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yfl  graced  the  gallant  boy;  i 
Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 

As  yet  a novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

’T  was  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gilts  to  share — 

A soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair: 

These  bum  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love; 
in  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 

’Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

“What  god/1  exclaim’d  the  first,  “ instils  this  fire? 
Or,  iu  itself  a god,  what  great  desire? 

My  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppress’d, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest; 

The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 

Be’t  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword.  * 

Seest  thou  you  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb? 

Where  Confidence  ami  Ease  the  watch  disdain, 

And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign? 

Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief: 

Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  l»e  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine), 

Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound,' 
Methiuks  an  easy  path,  perchance,  were  found; 

Which  pass’d,  I speed  my  way  to  Pallas’  walls, 

And  lead  ..Eneas  from  Evander’s  halls.” 

With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 

His  glowing  friend  address’d  the  Dardan  boy: — 
“These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shall  thou  dare  alone? 

Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 

Am  I by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 

As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war? 

Not  Uius  his  sou  the  great  Opheltes  taught; 

Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 

Not  thus,  when  llion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 

I track’d  .Eneas  through  the  walks  of  fate: 

Thou  know’st  my  deeds,  iny  breast  devoid  of  fear, 

And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 

Here  is  a soul  with  hope  immortal  bums, 

And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns. 
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Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  earn’d  by  fleeting  breath : 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death.” 

Then  Nisus, — “ Calm  thy  bosom's  fotid  alarms  : 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 

Mure  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  my  own, 

I swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne! 

So  may  I triumph,  ns  I speak  the  truth, 

( Aud  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth ! 

Rut  should  I fall, — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance, — 

J If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 

! Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 

| Live  thou!  such  beauties  I would  fain  preserve, 

I Thy  budding  years  a lengthen’d  term  deserve. 

| When  humbled  in  tbe  dust,  let  some  one  be 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me; 

Whose  manly  arm  may  suatch  me  back  by  force, 
j Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse : 

I Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 
j If  in  the  spoiler’s  power  my  ashes  lie, 
j Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a simple  tomb. 

To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 

! Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
j Her  only  boy,  reclined  iu  endless  sleep ! 

| Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest’s  fury  dared, 

Who,  for  thy  sake,  war’s  deadly  peril  shared; 

Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 

And  left  her  native  fur  the  Latiau  shore.” 

“ In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul,” 

Replied  Euryalus;  “it  scores  control! 

| Hence,  let  us  haste!” — Their  brother  guards  arose, 
; Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose; 

The  pair,  buoy’d  up  on  Hope’s  exulting  wing. 

Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o’er  the  earth  a solemn  stillness  ran, 

And  lull’d  alike  the  cares  of  brute  ami  man ; 

Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  aud  their  plans  unfold. 

On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed, 

An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed; 

1 Each  lean’d  upon  the  lauce  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield; 

| When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
1 To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 

With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unavved  by  fear, 

] The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear: 
j lulu*  greets  them;  at  Ins  kind  command, 

; The  elder  first  address’d  the  hoary  band. 

| “With  patience”  (thus  Hyrtacides  began) 
j “Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 

Where  yonder  beacons  half-expiring  beam, 

I Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 

Nor  heed  that  we  a secret  path  have  traced, 

I B -tween  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 

' Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 

Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak ! 

, If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow, 
i We’U  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain’s  brow, 

! Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 

: Seen  o’er  the  glade*  when  not  obscured  by  night: 

1 Then  shall  .flueai  in  his  pride  return, 
j While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offspring's  urn ; 
And  Laiian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 

1 Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way; 

I Where  v under  torrent’s  devious  waters  stray. 


i Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 

The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam.” 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 

Moved  by  the  speech,  A let he*  here  exclaim'd-— 

“Ye  parent  gods!  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 

Still  dwells  tbe  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy ; 

When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  yc  raise, 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise; 

In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hope's  revive, 

And  1 lion’s  wonted  glories  still  survive.” 

Then  in  his  warm  embrace  ihc  boys  he  press'd, 

| And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 

With  tears  the  burning  check  of  each  bedew’d, 
j And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew’d: 

! “ What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
i Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise? 
i Our  deifies  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 

Infernal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth 
Doubtless  await  such  young  exalted  worth. 

Eneas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  for,  far  surpassing  mine.” 
lulus  then: — “By  all  the  powers  above  1 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love! 

; By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I swear, 

My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  yc  generous  pair! 

Restore  my  father  to  my  grateftil  sight, 

■ And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 

I Nisus!  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own, 

SavtvJ  from  Arisba’s  stately  domes  o'erthrown  ! 

My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day, 

| Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber’s  prey ; 

: Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine; 

J Two  talents  polish’d  from  the  glittering  mine! 

An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 
i While  yet  our  vessels  press’d  the  Punic  wave: 

' But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down, 
i When  great  /Eneas  wears  Hesperia's  crown, 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steer! 

Which  Turnus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 

I Are  thine;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 

) 1 pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 

| Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  dames, 
I To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames, 

' And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway, 

! The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 

But  I boo,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
Are  near  my  own , whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun, 

' Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one; 

; Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine; 
j Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 

: Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy! 

, In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy.” 

To  him  Euryalus t — “No  day  shall  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I claim. 

Fortune  may  favour,  or  the  skies  may  frown, 

1 But  valour,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 

! Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart, 

One  boon  l beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart: 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 
j Like  (bine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 

1 Nor  Troy  nor  king  Accstes*  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main ; 

Alone  she  came,  nil  selfish  fears  above, 

A bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
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Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I brave. 

Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave  ; 

From,  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I seek. 

No  tainting  mother’s  lips  have  press’d  my  cheek ; 

By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I vow 
Her  parting  tearR  would  shake  my  purpose  now : 

I Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  nge  sustain. 

In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live  again; 

Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless, 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress: 

So  dear  a hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame. 

To  rise  iu  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame.” 

Struck  with  a filial  care  so  deeply  felt. 

In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt: 

Faster  than  all,  lulus’  eyes  oYrflow; 

Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 

“All  thou  hast  ask’d,  receive,”  the  prince  replied; 
“Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a gift  beside. 

To  cheer  thy  mother’s  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa’s(l)  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 

Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run, 

But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  ro  dear  a son. 

Now,  by  my  life! — my  sire’s  most  sacred  oath— 

To  thee  I pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 

All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow’d, 

If  thou  sbouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow'd.* 

Tbns  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew; 
Lycaon’s  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel, 

For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel : 
i A tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion’s  spoil, 

' Slain  ’midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter’s  toil, 
j Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 

• And  old  Alethes’  casqne  defends  his  brows. 

Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  the  assembled  train, 
To  aid  tlieir  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place: 

His  prayer  he  sends;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 

Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale ! 

The  trcuch  is  pass’d,  and,  favour’d  by  the  night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a foe  be  o’er? 

Alas!  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more! 
Chariots  aud  bridles,  mix’d  with  arms,  are  seen ; 

And  flowing  flasks,  ami  scatter’d  troops  between: 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine; 

A mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 

“ Now,”  cries  the  first,  “ for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share: 

Here  lies  our  path;  lest  any  hand  arise. 

Watch  thou,  while  many  a dreaming  chieftain  dies : ' 
I ’ll  cane  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 

And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a deadly  blow.” 

His  whispering  accents  then  the?  youth  repress’d. 

And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  panting  breast . ; 
Stretch’d  at  his  ease,  the  incautious  king  reposed : 
j Debauch,  and  not  fatigue.  Ins  eyes  had  closed: 

I To  Turnus  dear,  a prophet  and  a prince, 

, His  omens  more  than  augur’s  skill  evince; 

| But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 
j Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall, 
j Next  Remus’  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell, 

; And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell; 
i The  charioteer  along  his  courser’s  sides 
1 Expires,  the  steel  his  sever’d  neck  divides; 

1 Aud,  last,  his  lord  is  number’d  with  the  dead : 


Bounding,  convulsive,  flit's  the  gasping  head ; 

From  the  swoll’n  veins  the  blackening  torreuts  ponr,  ( 
Stain’d  is  the  couch  aud  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  I^amynis  and  Lomus  next  expire, 

And  gay  Scrranns,  fill’d  with  youthful  lire; 

Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass'd ; 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  hr  slept  at  last: 

Ah ! happier  far  had  he  the  morn  survey’d. 

Ami  till  Aurora’s  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

In  slaughter’d  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 

His  hungry  fangs  a liou  thus  may  steep; 

'.Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 

With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls; 

Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams;  | 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 

But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a name; 

His  wound  unconscious  Fudus  scarce  can  feel, 

Yet  wakeful  Rlursus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; i 
His  coward  breast  behind  a jar  he  hides, 

And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 

Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  search’d  his  veins, 

The  reeking  weapon  Wars  alternate  stains; 

Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow,  . 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 

Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
Whose  fires  emit  a faint  and  trembling  ray; 

There,  uncon  lined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed: 

Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 

Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 
“Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass’d;  j 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  tlieir  last: 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 

Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morn.” 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss’d,  i 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss’d, 

They  leave  regardless!  yet  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero’s  wandering  eyes: 

The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes’  coursers  felt. 

The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch’s  golden  belt : 

This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 

Once  by  a line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 

The  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 

Messapus’  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears; 

Then  from  the  tent*  their  cautions  steps  they  bend. 

To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a band  of  Lalian  horse 
To  Turnus’  camp  pursue  their  destined  course: 

While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 

The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way  : 

Three  huudred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led, 

To  Turnus  with  their  master’s  promise  sped : 

Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls. 
When,  on  the  left,  a light  reflection  falls; 

The  plunder’d  helmet,  through  the  waning  night, 
Sheds  forth  a silver  radiance,  glancing  bright. 

Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms: — 
“Stand,  stragglers!  stand!  why  early  thus  in  arms?  | 
From  whence,  to  whom?" — He  meets  with  no  reply:  I 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly : 

The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread,  i 
While  rouud  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

(t)  The  mother  of  talus,  !o»t  on  the  night  whrn  Troy 
taken- 
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| With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a path  between, 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene: 

Eurvalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 

The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead; 

J But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest’s  maze 
To  where  Latinos'  steeds  in  safety  graze, 

Then  backward  o’er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 

! On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend, 
j w O God ! my  boy,  ” he  cries,  u of  me  bereft. 

In  what  impending  peril*  art  thou  left!” 

Listening  he  runs — above  the  waviug  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze; 

The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise; 

The  sound  elates,  the  sight  hi*  hope  destroys: 

The  hapless  boy  a ruffian  train  surround, 

While  lengthening  shades  hi*  weary  way  confound; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 

J Struggling  in  vain,  a captive  to  the  crew, 
j W hat  can  his  friend  ’gainst  thronging  numbers  dare? 
I Alt!  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share? 
j What  force,  what  aid,  wbat  stratagem  essay, 

! Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoilers  prey? 

His  life  a votive  ransom  nobly  give, 

Or  die  with  him  for  whom  lie  wish’d  to  live? 

Poising  with  strength  hi*  lifted  lauce  on  high, 

On  Luua’s  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye: — 

“Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star! 

Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  ufar ! 

! By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deigu’st  to  rove; 

| If  e’er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
| Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 

Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd, 

I To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud.  ” 

1 Thns  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 

Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung ; 
j The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo’s  entrails  lay, 

• Transfix’d  his  heart,  and  stretch’d  him  on  the  clay: 
i He  sobs,  be  dies, — the  troop  iu  wild  amaze, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  thnnigh  Tagus’  temples  riven, 
A second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven: 

Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes  ; 
Veil’d  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 

S Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldier*  fall: 
•Thou  youth  acrurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all!” 
Quick  from  the  sheath  bis  flaming  glaive  he  drew, 
i Aud,  raging,  ou  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 

Xisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 

Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise, 

And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies: 

; “Me,  me, — your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone; 

! Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
j Ye  starry  spheres ! thou  conscious  Heaven!  attest! 

\ He  could  not — durst  not — lo!  the  guile  confest! 

All,  ail  was  mine, — his  early  fate  suspend ; 

He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 

! ^pare,  spare,  ye  chiefs  ! from  him  your  rage  remove; 
Hi*  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.” 

He  pray'd  in  vain ; (lie  dark  assassin’s  sword 
. Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored; 

1 Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 

J And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o’er  his  breast': 

As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  air, 
Languid  in  death,  expire*  beneath  the  share; 


Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  falls  a fading  flower; 

Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head, 

And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle’s  tide, 

Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide ; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe; 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow: 

In  vain  beneath  un number'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 

Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds; 

In  viewless  circles  wheel’d,  his  falchion  flies, 

Nor  quits  the  hero’s  grasp  till  Volscens  dies; 

Deep  in  bis  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 

The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  foud  affection  proved — 

Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  be  loved; 

Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 

And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace! 

Celestial  pair!  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire, 

No  future  day  shall  see  vour  names  expire, 

While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome! 

Aud  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome ! 

TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA  OF 
EURIPIDES. 

[ Epsrt t;  Iosif  ptv  x.  *.  X.] 

Wars  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 
The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 
Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe? 

The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame, 

Can  ronse  the  tortured  breust  no  more; 

The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame, 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  posse*!, 

The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast : 

If  thus  thou  comcst  in  disguise. 

Fair  Venus ! from  thy  native  heaven, 

What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 
The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given? 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 
May  I beneath  the  shaft  expire! 

Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 
Aw*akes  an  all-consuming  fire: 

Ye  racking  doubts!  ye  jealous  fear*! 

With  others  wage  infernal  war; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  tears, 

From  roe  be  ever  distant  far! 

May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 
The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love! 

May  all  the  hours  be  wing’d  with  joy, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above! 

Fair  Venus!  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 
May  I with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 

Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine — 
With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die! 
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My  native  soil ! beloved  before, 

Now  dearer  ns  my  {tenreful  home, 
j Ne'er  may  I quit  tby  rocky  shore, 

A hapless  banish’d  wretch  to  roam ! 

This  very  day,  Ibis  very  hour, 

May  I resign  this  fleeting  breath ! 

Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower; 

A doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

And  seen  the  exile’s  silent  tear, 
j Through  distant  climes  condemn’d  to  fly, 
A peusivc  weary  wanderer  here? 
i Ah!  hapless  dame!  (t)  no  sire  bewails. 
No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores, 
; No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart, 

To  fair  a flection’s  truth  unknown, 

Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 
Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone; 

IWbo  ne’er  uulocks  with  silver  key  (2) 
The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul, — 
May  such  a friend  be  far  from  me. 

And  ocean’s  storms  between  us  roll ! 


i THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 

Mag  xus  (3)  his  ample  front  sublime  up  rears : 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a god, 

! While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 

As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom, 

| His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome; 
i Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
j Unskill’d  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

I 

\ Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid’s  axioms  tried, 

I Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside ; 

; Who,  scarcely  skill’d  an  English  line  to  pen, 
j Scans  Attic  metres  with  a critic’s  ken. 
r What  though  he  knows  not  how  his  lathers  bled, 

[ When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
j When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance. 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France*? 
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Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 

Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta; 

Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made, 

While  Blnckstoue  ’*  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid; 

Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame. 

Of  Avon’s  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 

Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize, 

If  to  such  glorious  height  lie  lifts  his  eyes. 

Rut  lo!  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 

Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 

The  Atbihiax’s  (4)  glowing  style,  or  Tnlly’s  fire. 

A manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  s|w*aking  to  convince. 

Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud,  * 

Wc  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd  : 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 

A proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan  : 

No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen ; 

The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean;  (a) 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  to  obtain  the  promised  cup  | 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  neVr  look  lip ; 

Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word — 

No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 

Tims  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest: 

Who  sjieaks  the  fastest ’s  sure  to  speak  the  l»est; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 

Linger  in  ease  in  Grauta's  sluggish  shade; 

Where  on  Cam’s  sedgy  banks  supine  they  lie 
Unknown,  uuhunour’J  live,  unwept  for  die: 

Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls. 

They  think  all  learning  fix’d  within  their  walls : 

In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 

All  modern  arts  affecting  to  despise; 

Yet  prizing  Bentley’s,  Branch's,  or  Person’s  (fl)  note. 
More  than  the  verst'  on  which  the  critic  wrote: 

Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale, 

Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  talc; 


(1)  Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  dr-  1 
1 srrted  by  him  for  Ihr  daughter  of  Creon,  kin#  of  that  city. 

, The  chorus  from  which  this  is  taken  here  addresses  Mrdca  ; 

' though  a considerable  liberty  is  taken  with  the  original,  by 
expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  pars#  of  the  trails-  1 
1 lation. 

(2)  The  original  is  tKotlwm  ilfls  cftvsw,  literally 

; “disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind.” 

(3)  No  reflection  is  here  intended  against  the  person  men- 

1 tinned  under  the  name  of  Magnus,  lie  is  merely  represented  t 
\ ns  performing  an  unavoidable  function  of  his  offlrr.  Indeed, 

. sndi  an  nttrmpt  could  only  recoil  upon  myself;  n*  that 
I gentleman  is  now  as  much  distinguished  by  his  eloquence, 

I nnd  the  dignified  propriety  with  which  he  tills  his  situation, 

1 as  he  was  in  bis  younger  days  for  wit  and  conviviality. 

{I>r.  W illiam  l-ort  Mnr.xcl  was.  In  179H,  appointed  to  the 
j head  ship  of  Trinity  College,  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  lie  was  indebted 
i lo  the  lufiariire  of  his  fellow  collegian,  the  late  Mr.  Perceval, 

. for  his  subsequent  promotion  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  lie  is 
I supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  in  the  Pursuits  of  I Air.- 
J ruUtrr.  His  lordship  died  at  Trinity  Lodge,  in  June,  IK20- 

' r-i 

llis  Lordship's  name  appears  to  have  afforded  occasion  for 
a somewhat  profane  pun;  find,  to  Hyrnu's  gay  and  thought- 


less  intimates  at  Cambridge,  tin  opportunity  was  too  tempt-  * 
ing  to  !j«  resisted.  Some  of  them  were  wont  to  rouse  the  j 
doctor  from  his  slumbers,  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity,  nnd  when  I 
he  appeared  at  the  window,  foaming  with  wrath,  and  cry-  I 
ing  out.  “ I knnw  you,  gentlemen,  1 know  you  ! ” he  w as  im- 
mediately greeted  with  the  rrsponxe  of — “ We  beseech  thee  j 
to  hear  us,  good  MMiood  JLori  deliver  us P.  B.  j 

(♦)  Demosthenes. 

(5}  In  most  colleges,  the  Fellow  who  superintends  the  , 
rhttpel  service  is  called  /Mm- — L.  K. 

(0)  The  present  Greek  professor  nt  Trinity  College.  Cam-  J 
bridge;  a man  whose  power*  of  mind  and  writings  may, 
perhaps,  justify  their  prefercuee. 

[Lord  Byron,  in  a letter  written  in  I#I8,  says:  - “1  re 
member  to  have  seen  l'orson  at  Cambridge,  iu  the  hall  of  | 
our  college,  and  iu  private  parties;  and  I never  ran  rreolleet  j 
him  except**  drunk  or  brutnl,  and  generally  both.  I mean  in 
on  evening;  for,  in  the  hall,  he  ditird  at  the  Dean's  table,  amt 
I at  the  Vice-master's;  and  he  then  and  there  appeared  1 2 3 
sober  in  hi*  demeanour ; hut  I have  sren  him,  iu  n private 
party  of  under- graduates,  take  up  a poker  to  them,  and  ■ 
heard  him  use  language  as  blackguard  ms  hi*  action.  Of  ! 
all  the  disgusting  brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  nnd  intolerable, 
l’orson  was  the  most  besliul,  as  far  as  the  few  times  I saw 
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J To  friendship  dead,  though  not  uutaught  to  feel 
I Winn  Self  anil  Church  demand  a bigot  zeal. 

! With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
j Whether  ’tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour; (I ) 
j To  htm,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head. 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 

1 But  should  a storm  o’erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  teaming’s  treasures  guard ! 
Such  is  tlieir  practice,  such  is  their  reward  ! 

I This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say — 

The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

1806. 


TO  A BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

Sweet  girl!  though  only  once  we  met, 

That  meeting  I shall  ne’er  forget; 

And  though  we  ne’er  may  meet  again. 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retaiu. 

I would  not  say,  “I  love,”  but  still 
My  smses  struggle  with  my  will; 

In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 

My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt; 

In  vain  I check  the  rising  sighs. 

Another  to  the  last  replies : 

Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I can  ne’er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke  ? 

Our  eyes  a sweeter  language  spoke ! 

The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals, 

And  tells  n talc  it  never  feels  : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart ; 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart; 

But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed, 

No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us, 

Say  rather,  ** 't  was  the  spirit  moved  us.” 

Iiim  went.  He  was  tolerated  in  this  state  amongst  the 
young rueu  for  his  talents;  an  the  Turks  think  a madman  in* 
spired,  and  bear  with  him.  He  used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit, 
paxes  of  all  languages,  and  rould  hiccup  Greek  Uke  a Helot: 
and  certainly  Sparta  never  shocked  her  children  witfT  a gross* 
rrrxhihitiun  than  this  mini  intoxication.”  |H|8. — L.  K.J 

(I)  Since  this  was  written,  Ixtrd  Henry  Petty  has  lost  bis 
place,  and  subsequently  J had  almost  said  consequently) 
the  honour  of  representing  the  University  A fhetso  glaring 
require*  no  comment-  [Lord  Henry  Petty  is  now  Marquess 
of  l-ansdownr.— 1„  E-J 

'2)  These  verses  were  written  at  IJnrrowgate,  in  August 
j I8utl.-  L-  R. 

(3)  The  cornelian  of  these  verses  was  given  to  Lord  ny> 

I ron  by  the  Cambridge  chorister,  Kddleslone,  whose  music* 

; talents  flrst  introduced  him  to  the  young  poet’s  acquaint 
I ute,  and  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  suhse 
J qsmtly.a  sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  friendship.— L.  K 
] Moore  mentions  another  instance  of  a similar  sentiment, 
entertained  by  the  noble  bard  daring  the  period  of  his  stay 
in  Greece,  for  an  individual  of  fur  inferior  rank  to  his  own. 
The  object  cf  this  warm  and  enthusiastic  feeling  was  a 
Greek  joutb,  named  Nicolo  Giraud,  the  son  of  a widow 
lady,  in  whose  Loose  the  artist  Lusieri  lodged.  In  this  )onng 
man  be  appears  to  have  taken  the  roost  lively  and  eveu  bro- 
therly interest ; so  much  to,  as  not  only  to  have  presented 
I to  him,  on  their  parting  at  Malta,  n considerable  aura  of 
! money,  but  to  have  subsequently  designed  for  him  n still 
more  munificent,  as  well  as  permanent,  provision.  In  the 
rough  draught  of  Lis  intended  will,  transmitted  by  bim  to  his 
•olieitor.br  bequeaths  to  Kicnlo  Giraud  the  sum  of  £7000,  to 
; be  paid  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. — P.  K. 


Though  what  they  utter’d  I repress. 

Yet  1 conceive  thou  ’It  partly  guess; 

For  as  on  thee  tny  memory  ponders, 
Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  I’ll  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day : 
Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams ; 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora’s  ray 
For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 
Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 
Since,  oh ! whatever  my  future  fate, 

Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  await. 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset, 

Thine  image  1 can  ne’er  forget. 

Alas!  again  no  more  we  meet, 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 

Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer, 

The  dictate  of  my  bosom’s  care  : 

“ May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quakrr, 
That  anguish  never  can  o’ertake  her ; 

That  peace  and  virtue  ne’er  forsako  her. 

But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker! 

Oh!  may  the  happy  mortal,  futed 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related, 

For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover, 

And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover! 

May  that  fair  hosotn  never  know 
What  ’tis  to  fee!  the  restless  woe 
Which  stings  the  soul,  with  vain  regret, 

Of  him  who  never  can  forget ! B (2) 


THE  CORNELIAN.  (3) 

No  specious  splendour  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone. 

And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver.(4) 

(\)  In  a letter  to  Miss  Pigot.  of  Southwell,  written  in 
Jnne,  1807,  I.ord  Byron  thus  describes  Eddlestonc: — “He  L 
exactly  to  an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself,  nearly 
my  bright,  very  thin,  very  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and 
light  locks.  My  opiulon  of  his  mind  )on  already  know;  1 
hope  I shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it.*  Eddlestonc. 
ou  leaving  bis  choir,  rnterrd  into  a mercantile  bouse  in  the 
metropolis,  and  died  of  a consumption,  in  Ibl  I.  Lord  Byron, 
on  hearing  of  his  death,  thus  writes  to  the  mother  of  his  fair 
correspondent “I  nin  about  to  write  to  yon  on  a silly  sub- 
ject. nud  yet  I cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  remem- 
ber a cornelian,  which  some  yean  ago  I consigned  to  Miss 
Pignt,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  1 am  about  to  make  the 
most  selfisb'und  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave  it 
to  me,  when  I was  very  yoaug,  is  dead,  and  though  a long 
time  has  elapsed  since  we  met.  ns  it  was  the  only  memorial 
I possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  I was  very  much  in- 
terested!, it  has  acquired  a value  by  this  event  I could  have 
wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes.  If,  therefore. 
Miss  Bigot  should  have  preserved  it,  I must,  under  these 
circumstances,  beg  her  to  rxcuse  my  requesting  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  me,  und  1 will  replace  it  by  something  she 
may  remember  me  by  eqoally  well.  As  she  was  always  to 
kind  as  to  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  him  who  formed  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that  thr  giver 
of  that  cornelian  died  in  May  last,  of  a consumption,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  — muking  the  sixth,  within  four  months, 
of  friends  aud  relations  that  I have  lost  between  May  and 
the  end  of  August.*— The  cornelian  heart  was  returned  ac- 
cordingly ; and.  Indeed,  Miss  Pigot  reminded  Lord  Byron 
that  he  bad  left  it  with  her  as  a deposit,  not  a gift.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh. — 1..  E. 
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Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship’s  ties. 
Have,  for  mv  weakness,  oft  reproved  me; 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  1 prize, — 

For  I am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer'd  it  with  downcast  look. 

As  fearful  that  I might  refuse  it; 
r 1 (old  him  when  the  gift  1 took, 

| My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I view’d, 

And  sparkling  as  I held  it  near, 

Methouglit  one  drop  the  stone  bedew’d, 

And  ever  since  I’ve  loved  a tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth, 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasures  yield; 

But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth 
Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  held. 

’Tis  not  the  plant  uprear’d  in  sloth 

Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriauce  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature’s  care, 

For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  share.. 

If  well  proportion’d  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seeu, 

His  form  had  fix’d  her  fickle  breast; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been, 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  the  rest. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

DELIVERED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  “THE 

WHEEL  OK  FORTUNE”  AT  A PRIVATE  THEATRE. (I) 
Sixes  the  refinement  of  this  polish’d  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage; 

Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit. 

Which  stamp’d  disgrace  on  all  an  autlnir  writ; 

Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  wc  seek, 

Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty’s  cheek ; 

Oh!  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 

And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 

Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect. 

Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect: 

Tonight  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 

In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old; 

(I)  “When  I was  a youth,  I was  reckoned  a Rood  arlor. 
Beside*  Harrow  speerhrs.  in  which  I ahonc,  I enacted  Pen- 
ruddock,  in  The  If^heel  o/  Fortune,  and  Tristram  Fickle,  in 
' the  fnrre  of  The  tf'eaihercock , for  three  nights,  in  some  pri- 
I vale  theatricals  at  Southwell,  in  1806,  with  great  applause. 
The  occasional  prologue  for  our  volunteer  play  wa*  also  of  my 
composition.  The  other  performers  were  you  dr  ladirsand  gen* 
tlemrn  oftbc  neighbourhood;  aud  the  whole  went  off  with  great 
effect  upon  our  good-natured  audience.”  Diary , 1821. — L-  E. 

(2}  This  prologue  was  written  by  the  young  poet,  be- 
tween stages,  on  his  way  from  llarrowgate.  0a  getting  into 
the  carriage  at  Chesterfield,  he  «aid  to  his  companion.  “ Mow, 
Pigot,  I 'II  spin  a prologue  for  our  play;”  and  before  they 
reached  Mansfield  he  had  completed  his  task, — interrupting, 
only  once,  his  rhyming  reverie,  to  ask  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  French  word  “defiuf,”  and.  on  being  answered 
(not,  H would  seem,  very  correctly),  etrlaiming.  “ Ay,  that 
will  do  for  rhyme  to  ‘ neir,'”  The  epilogue,  which  was 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berber,  was  delivered  by  Lord 
Byron. — I..  K- 

“In  order  to  afford  to  his  Lordship  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
: playing  his  powers  of  mimicry,  this  composition  consisted  of 
I good-humoured  portraits  of  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the 


No  Coukr,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here, 

No  Siddous  draw  the  sympathetic  tear; 

To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut (2) 

Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new  : 

Here  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try; 

Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly  : 

Failing  iu  this  our  lirst  attempt  to  soar, 

Drooping,  alas ! we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Not  otie  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise;  j 
But  all  our  dramatis  persona:  wait. 

In  fond  suspense,  this  crisis  of  their  fate.  j 

No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 

Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward; 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  yoor  gaze. 

.Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  hnd? 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind  : 

While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 

The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail. 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  fail, 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  can’t  applaud,  at  least  ibrgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX, 

THE  FOLLOWING  ILLIBERAL  IMPROMPTU  APPEARED 
IN  A MORNING  PAPER. 

“Our  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 

But  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign'd  his  breath : 1 

These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  uudue. 

We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  it  due.” 

TO  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THESE  PIECES  SENT  THE 
FOLLOWING  REPLY. 

Oh  factious  viper!  whose  envenom’d  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth; 

What  though  our  “nation’s  foes”  lament  the  fate, 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great. 

Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame? 

When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 

Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour. 

Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread, 

For  noble  spirits  “ war  not  with  the  dead  *.  ” 

His  friends,  in  tears,  a last  sad  requiem  gave, 

As  all  his  errors  slumber’d  in  the  grave ; 

representation.  Some  Intimation  of  this  design  having  got  | 
Among  the  actors,  An  alarm  wa*  felt  instantly  at  the  ridicule  1 
thus  in  store  for  there.  To  quiet  their  apprehensions,  the 
author  was  obliged  to  assure  them  that  if,  after  having 
beard  his  epilogue  at  rehearsal,  they  did  nol  of  themselves  ' 
pronounce  it  harmless,  and  even  request  that  it  sbonld  be  | 
preserved,  he  would  roost  willingly  withdraw  iL  In  the 
mean  lime  it  was  concerted  between  this  gentleman  aud  I 
I/ord  Byron,  that  the  latter  should,  on  the  morning  of  re-  j 
bcarsal,  deliver  the  verses  in  n tone  ns  inuocent,  and  as  ! 
free  from  all  point,  as  possible,  reserving  his  mimicry,  in  J 
which  the  whole  sting  of  the  pleasantry  lay.  for  the  evening  1 
of  representation.  The  desired  effect  was  produced.  All  ; 
the  persouages  of  the  green-room  were  satisfied,  aud  even  j 
wondered  how  a suspicion  of  waggery  could  have  attached  1 
itself  to  so  well-bred  a production.  Their  wonder,  however,  | 
was  of  a different  nature  a night  or  two  after,  when,  on 
beoring  the  audirure  convulsed  with  laughter  at  this  same 
composition,  thry  discovered  at  last  the  trick  which  the  un- 
suspected mimic  had  played  on  them,  and  hnd  no  other  ! 
resource  than  that  of  joining  in  the  laugh  which  Isis  playful  ; 
imitation  of  the  whole  dramatis  persona*  excited  ”— .Woorr . < 
- V.  K. 
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Hr  sunk,  an  Atlas  beading  'neath  the  weight 
Of  cares  overwhelming  our  conflicting  state  ; 

, When,  lo!  a Hercules  in  Fox  appear’d, 

| Who  for  a lime  the  ruin’d  fabric  rear’d : 

He,  too,  is  fall'n,  who  Britain’s  loss  supplied, 

[ With  him  our  fast-reviving  hop»*s  have  died; 

Not  one  great  people  only  raise  bis  urn, 

AH  Europe’s  fur-extended  region*  mourn. 

| “ These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue. 

To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  it  due;” 

1 Yet  let  not  canker’d  Calumny  assail, 

I Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil, 
j Fox ! o’er  whose  corse  a mourning  world  must  weep, 
S Whose  dear  remains  in  honour’d  marble  sleep; 
i For  whom,  at  last,  e*eu  hostile  nations  groan, 

; While  friends  ami  foes  alike  his  talents  own; 

I Fox  shall  iu  Britain's  fnture  annals  shine, 

| Nor  e’en  to  Pin  the  patriot's  palm  resign, 

] Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour’s  sacred  mask, 

For  Pitt,  and  Put  alone, lias  dared  to  ask.(1) 


THE  TEAR. 

“ O larhry marani  ferns,  trncro  urroi 
Darrnlium  ortas  ex  animo ; quater 
Felix  ! in  ituo  qui  •catrotem 
Per  lore  le,  pia  Njmpba,  itmit.”-  6'my 

Wws  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies  move, 
When  Truth  iu  a glance  should  appear, 
i The  lips  may  beguile  with  a dimple  or  smile, 

Bat  the  test  of  affection’ s a Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a smile  but  the  hypocrite’s  wile. 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear; 

Give  me  the  sod  sigh,  whilst  the  soal-telling  eye 
Is  dimm’d  for  a time  with  a Tear. 

Mild  Charity’s  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear; 

Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt, 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a Tear. 

The  man  doom’d  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 

As  he  bends  o’er  the  wave  whirh  may  soon  be  his  grave, 
j The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a Tear. 

j The  soldier  braves  death  for  a fanciful  wreath 
In  Glory's  romantic  career; 

Bat  be  raises  the  foe  when  iu  battle  laid  low, 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a Tear. 

If  with  higb-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his  bride, 
Renouncing  the  gore-crimson’d  spear, 

All  his  toils  arc  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid, 
From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  ray  youth!  (2)  seat  of  Friendship  and 
Truth, 

. Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year, 
j Loth  to  leave  thee,  I mourn'd,  for  a last  look  I tam’d, 
, But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a Tear. 

Though  my  vows  I can  pour  to  my  Mary  do  more, 
My  Mary,  to  Love  once  so  dear, 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I remember  the  hour 
• She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a Tear. 

By  another  possest,  may  she  live  ever  blest ! 

Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 

With  a sieh  I resign  what  I once  thought  was  mine, 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a Tear. 


Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  1 depart, 

This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near: 

If  again  wc  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat, 

May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a Tear. 

When  my  sonl  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night, 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

I As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume, 

Ob!  moisten  their  duit  with  a Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendour  of  woe 

\ Which  the  children  of  vauity  rear; 

; No  fiction  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name, 

All  I ask — all  I wish — is  a Tear. 

October  28th,  I80£. 

REPLY 

< TO  SUMS  VERSES  OP  J.  M.  U.  PIGOT,  ESQ.,  OH  THE  1 
CRUELTY  OP  HIS  MISTRESS. 

j Why,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damsel’s  disdain, 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret? 

j For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a sigh 
Will  never  obtain  a coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love?  for  a time  seem  to  rove; 
At  first  she  may  frown  in  a pet; 

But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile, 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

| For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs. 

They  think  all  our  homage  a debt : 

Yet  a partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect, 

And  bumbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret; 

If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

j If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride, 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 

I Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire. 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I adore  some  tweuty  or  more, 

And  love  them  most  dearly ; but  yet, 

, Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  1 ’d  abandon  them  all. 
Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design, 

And  break  through  her  slight-woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  fnend!  your  bosom  defend. 

Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you  ’re  beset : 

Lest  your  deep- wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by  the 
smart. 

Should  lead  yon  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  27th,  1806. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON. 

Youa  pardon,  my  friend,  if  mv  rhymes  did  offend. 
Your  pardon,  a thousand  times  o’er; 

From  friendship  I strove  your  pangs  to  remove, 

But  I swear  I will  do  so  no  more. 

(1)  The  “illiberal  impromptu’'  appeared  iu  the  Morn iwj 
; Post,  and  Lord  ttyrou'a  “ reply"  In  the  Morning  Chramicic. 

' g 

(2)  Harrow. 


\ 
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| Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid,  j 
j No  more  I your  folly  regret; 
i She’s  now  most  divine,  and  1 bow'  at  the  shrine 
i Of  this  quickly-reform’d  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I must  own,  I should  never  have  known  l 
From  your  verses,  what  else  she  deserved; 

Your  pain  seem’d  so  great,  I pitied  your  fate. 

As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  halu»-brealhing  kiss  of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce, 
j Since  the  “world  you  forget,  when  your  lips  once 
have  met,” 

I My  counsel  will  get  but  abase. 

j You  say,  when  “I  rove,  I know  nothing  of  love;” 

’Tis  true,  I am  given  to  range: 
t If  I rightly  remember.  I've  loved  a good  numlier. 

Yet  there’s  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a change. 

I will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romauce. 

To  humour  a whimsical  fair; 

Though  a smile  may  delight,  yet  a frown  won't  afTiigbt, 
Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I ne’er  shall  reform. 

To  mix  in  the  Plutonisl’s  school ; 

Of  this  I am  sure,  was  ray  passion  so  pure, 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a fool. 

And  if  I should  shun  every  woman  for  one. 

Whose  image  must  All  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  1 must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her — 

What  an  insult ’t  would  be  to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strepbon,  good  bye;  I cannot  deny 
Your  passion  appears  most  absurd; 

Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed, 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA. (I) 

Eliza,  what  fools  arc  the  Mussulman  sect. 

Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul’s  future  existence! 
Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they’d  own  their  defect. 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a general  re- 
sistance. 

j Had  their  Prophet  possess’d  half  an  atom  of  sense. 

He  ne’er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven ; j 
Instead  of  his  bouris,  a flimsy  pretence! 

With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  bis  heaven.  i 

(I)  Miss  Elizabeth  Pigot.  of  Southwell,  to  whom  aeveral  ! 
of  Lord  Byron’s  earliest  letters  were  addressed.— L.  R. 

(4)  Loc Ain  y Ca/f,  or,  as  It  Is  pronounced  In  the  Erse, 
Loch -na- Carr.  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  .Northern  I 
; Highlands,  near  lnvercaul-1  One  of  oar  modern  tourists 
| mentions  U as  the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great 
I Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
j snblime  and  picturesque  amongst  our  “ Caledonian  Alps." 

[ Its  appearance  is  of  a dusky  bur,  but  the  summit  is  the  seat 
of  eternal  snows.  Near  Lacbin  y Gair  I spent  some  of  the 
| early  part  of  my  lift,  the  recollection  of  which  has  given 
birth  to  these  stanxaa. 

(“As  a picturesque  object,  few  mountains  in  the  Grampian 
range  are  more  interesting  than  Larhin  y Gair.  Though  its 
summit  stretches  horizontally  to  a great  extent,  it  is  far  from 
presenting  a heavy  or  inelegant  contour,  for  even  where  its 
broad  front  is  displayed  to  the  spectator,  the  brow  of  it  is 
diversified  by  gentle  inflections  or  pointed  asperities.  The 
most  snblime  feature  of  Luchin  y Gair  consists  in  those  jm-  ' 
mense  perpendicular  cliffs  of  granite  which  give  such  im- 
press!  ve  grandcar  to  its  north-eastern  aspect.  This  stu* 


Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more, 

Not  content  with  depriving  vour  bodies  of  spirit,  [ 
He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four! — 1 

With  souls  you ’d  dispense ; but  this  last,  who  could  ( 
bear  it? 

nis  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made; 

On  husbands  ’tis  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil:  i 
Still  1 can’t  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  sail, 
“Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock *•  the  j 
devil.” 


LACHIN  Y GAIR.  (2) 

Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove; 

Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes. 
Though  still  they  arc  sacred  to  freedom  and  love: 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  foun- 
tains, 

I sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah ! there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; (3) 
On  chieftains  long  |»erish'd  my  memory  ponder’d. 

As  daily  I strode  through  the  pine-cover’ d glade: 
I sought  not  my  home  till  the  day’s  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star; 
For  fancy  was  cheer’d  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  l^och  na  Garr. 

“ Shades  of  the  dead ! have  I not  heard  your  voices 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale?” 

Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  inist  gathers. 
Winter  presides  in  his  rold  icy  car : 

Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

“ 111  starr’d,  (4)  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 
Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause?” 

Ah!  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,  (5) 

Victory  crown’d  not  your  fall  with  applause : 

Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braeinar;  (6) 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper’s  loud  number, 
Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  ua  Garr. 

pendous  precipice  extend*  upward*  of  a mile  and  a half  in 
Irngth,  and  it*  bright  la  from  DNO  to  I3U0  feet.**  Robson' t 
Scenery  (tf  the  Crampiams.—  V K.J 

(3)  This  word  i*  erroneon*ly  pronounced  plnd-  the  proper 
pronunciation  (according  to  (be  Scotch  j ii  shown  by  the 
orthography. 

(4)  I allude  hereto  my  maternal  ancestor*,  “the  Cor- 
dons,”  many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince 
Charles,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  Thu 
branch  wa»  nearly  allied  by  blood,  a*  well  a*  attachment,  to 
the  Stnaiis.  George,  the  second  Earl  of  lluntly,  married 
the  Princes*  A nnabrlla  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First 
of  Scotland-  By  her  he  left  four  *on* ; the  third.  Sir 
William  Gordon,  I have  the  honour  to  claiin  a*  one  of  my 
progenitors. 

(6}  Whether  any  perished  In  the  battle  of  CnOoden,  I 
am  not  certain;  bat,  as  many  fell  in  the  insurrection.  I 
have  nsed  the  name  of  the  principal  action,  “pars  pro 


i 


to  to." 

(6)  A tract  of  the  Highland*  *o  called-  There  is  also  a 
Castle  of  Braemar- 
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HOURS  OP  IDLENESS. 


I Years  have  roll’d  on,  L'ich  na  Garr,  since  I left  you, 
Years  mast  elapse  ere  1 tread  you  again : 

Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you, 

| Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion’s  plain. 

| England!  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 
s To  one  who  has  rosed  on  the  mountains  afar: 

I Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 

The  steep  frowniug  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr ! (I) 

TO  ROMANCE. 

Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance! 
Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
i Who  lead’st  along,  iu  airy  dance, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys; 

At  length,  iu  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 

No  more  I tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  ’t  is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 
Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul. 

Where  every  nymph  a goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign, 

And  all  assume  a varied  hue ; 

When  virgius  seem  no  louger  vain. 

And  even  woman’s  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend? 

Nor  find  a sylph  iu  every  dame, 

A Py  lades  (2)  in  every  friend  ? 

But  leave  at  oucc  thy  realms  of  air 
To  mingling  hands  of  fairy  elves; 

Confess  that  woman  ’s  false  as  fair, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themselves? 
With  shame  I own  I ’ve  felt  thy  sway ; 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o’er: 

No  more  thy  precepts  I obey, 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 

Fond  fool!  to  love  a sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear; 

To  trust  a passing  wanton’s  sigh, 

And  melt  beneath  a wanton's  tear! 

Romance!  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I fly, 

Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility : 

(I)  In  The  Island,  a poem  written  a year  nr  two  before 
Lord  Byron's  death,  we  have  these  lines:  — 

”ll»  wb o flrtt  met  tli*  Highland's  (welling  blue 
Wdl  love  earti  |*ak  that  show*  u Wind  red  liue. 

Had  in  rarhetaf;  a friend'*  familiar  fan1. 

And  rl»|i  the  mountain  in  til*  imnd'i  t'liibruv. 

Long  have  I roam'd  ilinmph  land*  which  arc  not  mine. 
Allured  the  Alp.  and  loved  tlir  Apenntne, 

Hr»errxl  tVrnasatu.  and  beheld  til*  *tc*p 
J«»re'»  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  lb*  deep 
But  'U»»i  not  all  lonjj  a jtcV  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  Itvlr  Uirillinp  Ituall; 

The  mlant  rapture  »lill  survived  he  boy. 

And  Lueii  na  Carr  with  Ida  IrwA’d  oVr  Troy. 

MisM  Celtic  mrmnrtr*  Willi  the  Phrygian  m<rant, 

And  Highland  linns  with  Caalalir's  ciltur  fcmnl.” 

“When  very  young,"  (he  adds  in  a untei  “about  eight 
year*  of  »^r.  arter  an  attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen, 
I was  removed,  by  medical  advice,  into  the  Highlands.  nnd 
from  this  period  I date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries. 
I can  never  forget  the  effect,  a few  year*  afterward*,  iu 
England,  of  the  only  thing  I had  long  seen,  even  in  roinia- 
Aturr.  of  a mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  I returued 
to  Cheltenham.  I used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at 
sunset, -with  a sensation  which  1 cannot  describe.” — L.  E. 
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Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 
For  any  pangs  excepting  thine; 

Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array’d  in  weeds. 

Who  heaves  wilh  Ihec  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds 

And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a swain  for  ever  gone. 

Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire, 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throue. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 
On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 

Whose  bosoms  heave  wilh  fancied  fears. 

With  faucicd  flames  and  frenzy  glow; 

Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  tram? 

An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 
From  you  a sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race ! a long  adieu ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh; 

E’en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie: 

Oblivion’s  blackening  lake  is  seen, 

Couvulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 

Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas ! must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

SENT  BT  A FKILND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMPLAI NINO 

THAT  ONE  OF  HIS  D ESC  A I FT  IONS  WAS  RATHER  TOO 

warmly  Brawn. 

* But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician. 

Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a second  edition  j 
If  good  .Madam  Squintem  my  work  should  abuse, 

May  I venture  to  give  her  a smack  of  my  muse  ? n 

Asm  Bath  Guide. 

Candour  compels  me,  Becher!  (3)  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend ; 
Your  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 

For  Ibis  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 

1 sue  for  pardon, — must  I sue  in  vain? 

The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom’s  ways  depart, 
i Can  youth  then  hash  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 

In  “ The  Adieu”  (published  among  hit  occasional  piece*), 

| l-ord  Byron  again  mentions  Inchin  y lialr,  or  Loch-na-tiarr, 

1 in  a manner  that  murks  the  impressions  made  upon  his 
! freiings  by  the  scene*  of  his  boyhood:—* 

••  Adieu,  y*  mountain*  «>r  tlx*  clime. 

Where  gr;w  mv  voutbful  yrm* ; 

Where  lArb-iM-ltin,  in  (now*  (ublime, 

Hu  giant  summit  rears.” — I’.  E. 

j (2)  It  is  hardly  necessary  ui  add,  that  Pjladrs  was  the 
' companion  of  Orestes,  and  a parlarr  in  one  of  those  friend* 
I ships  which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclu*.  Nnui 
! aud  Kuryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down 
I m posterity  ,n  remarkable  Instances  of  attachments  which, 
in  all  proliahtlity,  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of 
| the  poet,  or  the  page  of  an  historian,  or  modem  novelist. 

I (3)  The  Rev.  John  Becher,  prrheudary  of  Southwell,  the 
well  known  author  of  several  philanthropic  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  this  gentle- 
man the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  and  judi- 
cious critic,  but  a sincere  friend.  To  bis  care  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  second  editiou  of  Hours  of  Idleness,  during 
its  progress  through  a country  press,  vras  intrusted,  and  at 
| his  suggestion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were  made- 
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Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can’t  control. 

The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 

When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind, 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind: 

Vainly  (he  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outslript  and  vanquish'd  in  the  mental  chase. 

The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  love, 
Let  those  they  ne’er  confined  my  lay  reprove: 

Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  power 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 

Oh!  how  I hate  the  nerveless  frigid  song, 

The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng, 

Whose  labour'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow, 

I To  paint  a pang  the  author  ne’er  can  know  ! 
i The  artless  Helicon  I boast  is  youth; — 

I My  lyre,  the  heart;  ray  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be’t  from  me  the  “ virgin's  mind”  to  w taint:” 
Seduction’s  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint. 

The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile, 
Whose  wishes  dimple  iu  a modest  smile. 

Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer, 
Firm  in  her  virtue’s  strength,  yet  not  severe — 

She  whom  a conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine 
Will  ne'er  be  “tainted”  by  a strain  of  mine. 

But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires, 

No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread ; 

She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had  read. 
For  me,  l fain  would  please  the  chosen  few, 

Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true. 

Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  effusions  of  a heedless  boy. 

I seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd ; 

Of  fancied  laurels  1 shall  ne'er  be  proud : 

Their  warmest  plaudits  I would  scarcqjy  prize, 
Their  sneers  or  censures  1 alike  despise. 

November  *20, 1806. 


ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.  (I) 


j * It  Is  tb«  voice  of  years  that  are  gone!  they  roll  before 
me  with  all  their  deed*.”—  Otsian. 

Nswstcxd!  fart-falling,  once- resplendent  dome! 

Religion's  shrine!  repentant  He!vhy’b(2}  pride! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister’d  tomb, 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide : 

Hail  to  thy  pile!  more  honour'd  in  thy  fall 
Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar’d  state; 

“ I most  return  you,"  says  1-ord  Byron.  Iu  n lr*ter  written 
j In  February,  I8U8,  “my  best  acknowledgment*  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings, 
and  I shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  bow  much  1 esteem  the 
; advict  and  the  odr/scr.” — L*  K- 

To  Mr.  Berber,  as  we  learn  from  Moore’s  Hf*,  was 
t presented  the  first  copy  of  Lord  Ryron's  early  poetical  effu- 
1 sions,  printed  for  private  circulation  amongst  his  friends. 

I The  Reverend  gentleman,  in  looking  over  Its  pages,  among 
many  things  to  commend  and  admire,  as  well  as  some  almost 
J too  boyish  to  criticise,  found  one  poem  iu  which,  as  it  ap- 
| peared  to  him,  the  imagination  of  the  yonng  hard  had  in- 
dulged itself  in  a laioriousness  of  colouring  beyond  what 
! even  youth  could  excuse.  Immediately,  as  the  most  gentle 
mode  of  conveying  his  opinion,  he  sat  down  and  addressed 
to  Lord  Byron  some  expostulatory  verses  on  the  subject,  to 
I which  the  poetical  “answer”  now  before  the  reader  was  as 
f promptly  returned  by  the  noble  poet,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  a note  la  plain  prose,  to  say  tbat  he  fell  tally  the  jus- 
] tiee  of  bis  friend’s  censure.  and  that,  rather  than  allow  the 
poem  in  question  to  be  circulated,  he  would  instantly  recall 
all  the  copies  that  had  been  seat  out,  oud  cancel  the  whole 


Proudly  majestic  frowns  tby  vaulted  hall, 

Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

No  mail-clad  serfs  (3),  obedient  to  their  lord. 

In  grim  array  tbe  crimson  cross  (4)  demand; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
Their  chiefs  retainers,  an  immortal  band  : 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy’s  magic  eye 

Retrace  lit  fir  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time, 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain’d  to  die 
A votive  pilgrim  iu  Judea’s  cliine. 

But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile ! departs  the  chief ; 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay : 

In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief. 
Retiring  from  tbe  garish  blaze  of  day. 

Yes!  in  tby  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a world  he  ne’er  could  view ; 

Or  blood-slain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 

Or  inuocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise. 

Where  Sherwood’s  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 

shelter  in  tbe  priest’s  protecting  cowl. 


Sijght  i 


Where  uow  the  grass  exhales  a murky  dew, 

Tbe  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish’d  clay, 

In  sainted  fame  tbe  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  tbe  bats  tbeir  wavering  wings  extend, 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  (5)  spreads  her  waning  shade. 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  (6)  paid. 

Years  roll  on  years;  to  ages,  ages  yield  ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a line,  succeed: 

Religion’s  charter  their  protecting  shield 
Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  HevnY  rear’d  the  gothic  walls, 

And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace; 

Another  Hkkry  (7)  the  kind  gift  recalls, 

And  bids  devotion’s  hallow’d  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  tbeir  blest  abode, 

To  roam  a dreary'  world  in  dwp  despair — 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  bat  their  God. 

impression.  Oa  the  very  same  evening,  thi*  prompt  sacrifice 
was  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Berber  saw  every  ropy  of  Iba 
edition  burned,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  be  retained 
la  his  own  possession,  and  another  which  had  hern  de- 
spatched to  bdinbargh,  and  could  not  be  recalled.-- 1*.  K. 

(I)  As  one  poem  on  this  subject  i*  already  printed,  tbs 
| author  had,  original!},  no  Intention  of  inserting  the  follow, 
ing.  It  Is  now  added,  at  the  particular  request  of  jurats 
friend*. 

(8j  Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the  murder  of 
ThnmAS  i Berkct.  | See  nnle,  p.  3.  c.  I.  note  2 —I*.  K.J 
(3)  This  word  is  used  by  W alter  Scott,  in  bis  poeut,  “Tbe 
Wild  Huntsman,”  as  synonymous  with  vassal. 

'4 ) Tbe  red  eros*  was  the  badge  of  the  crusaders. 

As  “gloaming,”  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  for 
more  poetical,  and  ha*  been  recommended  by  muuv  eminent 
lilerary  men,  particularly  by  Jtr.  Moore  in  hi*  letter*  to 
Burn*,  I have  ventured  to  use  it  on  account  of  its  harmony. 

. f(l)  Tho  priory  wns  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

' (7)  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Ilrnry  VIII. 

! bestowed  Newsieud  Abbey  on  Sir  Juba  Byron.  [See  arte, 

I p.  3.  c.  I.  note  2. — I*.  F.  J 
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Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 

Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  unvel  din  ! 

The  heralds  of  a warrior’s  haughty  reign, 
Iligh-crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish’d  arms, 
The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 

Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a regal  fortress  (I)  now, 

Eocirded  by  insulting  rebel  powers. 

War’s  dread  machines  o'erbong  thy  threatening  brow, 
And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  sain  defence ! the  hostile  traitor's  siege. 

Though  oft  repubed,  by  guile  o’ercoroes  the  brave; 
His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege. 
Rebellion's  recking  standards  o'er  bim  wave. 

Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain; 
Unconquer'd  still,  his  falchion  there  lie  wields, 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  reraaiu. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wished  to  strew 
Self-gather' d laurels  on  a self-sought  grave; 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 

The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatched  him  (1)  from  the  unequal 
In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel;  [strife. 

For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life, 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  FAi.nt.Aifi>  (3)  fell. 

1 From  thee,  poor  pile!  to  lawless  plunder  given, 

While  dying  groans  tlieir  paiufu)  requiem  sound, 
Far  diflerent  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 

Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

I There  many  a pale  and  ruthless  robber’s  corse, 

\ Noisome  and  ghost,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod ; 

I O'er  mingling  man,  aud  horse  commix'd  with  horse. 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould : 
From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead. 

Raked  from  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold. 

Hash'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre. 

The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  lie  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  (ire, 

Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  pray, 
Retire;  the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o’er; 

Silence  ngaiu  resumes  her  awful  sway, 

And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

(I)  Newstead  sustained  a considerable  siegv  In  the  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament 

• (4)  Lord  Bjmo.  and  bis  brother  Sir  William,  held  high 

• commands  in  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general  in 
chief  In  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  aud  govern  or  to 
James.  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  II.; 
the  latter  bad  a principal  share  in  many  arUons. 

I (J)  I. n rim  Carey.  Ix>rd  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  bl«  age.  was  kllleJ  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  charging  in  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byron’s  regiment 
•f  cavalry. 

(4)  Tbia  Is  an  historical  fhrt.  \ violent  tempest  oceumal 
immediately  subsequent  to  tbe  death  or  intrruirnt  of  Crom- 
well. whirb  occasioned  many  disputes  between  bU  partisans 
and  the  Cavalier*:  both  interpreted  the  circumstance  into 


Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  com: 

What  satnllites  declare  her  dismal  reign ! 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omened  birds  resort. 

To  Mil  their  vigils  in  tbe  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
Tbe  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 

And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans; 
Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  labouring  breath ; 

Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 
loathing  (4)  tin*  offering  of  so  dark  a death. 

The  legal  ruler  (5'  now  resumes  the  helm, 

He  guides  through  genlie  seas  the  prow  of  state; 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm, 
And  heals  the  bleediug  wounds  of  wt-aried  hate. 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead!  of  thy  ceJls, 

Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest; 

Ag.iiu  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells. 

Enjoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  *est. 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale. 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return ; 

Culture  agaiu  adorus  the  gladdening  vale, 

And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 

Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees; 

And  hark!  the  horns  proclaim  a mellow  note, 

The  hunters'  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 

Beneath  their  coursers’  hoofs  the  valleys  shake: 

Wlmt  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase!  i 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  iu  the  Lake; (6) 

Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finish'd  race. 

Ah  happy  days ! too  happy  to  endure ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew: 

No  splendid  vires  glitter'd  to  allure; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed; 

I Time  steals  along,  and  Death  upreors  his  dart; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  liarL 

! Newstead  ! what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ; 
i The  last  and  youngest  of  a noble  fine 

Now  bolds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

1 Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  grey  worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  age*  sleep ; 

Thy  cloisters,  |>erviou*  to  the  wintry  showers; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to  weep. 

divine  interposition ; but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation. we  leave  to  the  rnsaisls  of  that  are  to  decide. 

I have  made  such  aw  of  the  occurrence  a*  suited  the  subject 
of  my  poem. 

(5)  Charles  II. 

(6)  Haring  the  lifetime  of  the  Afth  1-ord  Byron,  there  was 
found  in  this  take— where  it  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  for  concealment  by  the  Monks  - a large  brsw  eagle, 
in  tbe  body  of  which,  on  its  bring  sent  to  be  cleaned.  was 
discovered  a secret  aperture,  concealing  within  it  a number 
of  aoeirnl  documents  connected  willi  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  fonndation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  Lord's  effects, 
in  I77n,  this  eagle  was  porehased  by  a watrbmaker  of 
Nottingham ; and  it  now  forms,  through  the  librrality  ot 
Sir  Richard  Kaye,  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  line  old 
church  of  Southard.— L.  R. 
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I Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret: 
i Cherish’d  affection  only  bids  them  flow. 

! Pride,  hope,  and  love,  forbid  him  to  forget, 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow. 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great; 

Yet  lingers  ’mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 

Nor  breathes  a murmur  ’gainst  the  will  of  fale.(l) 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ;(2) 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine. 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. (3) 


CHILDISH  KECOLLECTIONS.(4) 

“I  cannot  bnt  remember  *urh  things  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  me.  ” 


Wneif  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains. 
Chills  the  wann  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins ; 
When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing. 

And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring; 

Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined, 

Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind: 

What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  woe, 

Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow, 
With  Resignation  wage  releutlcss  strife. 

While  hope  retires  appall’d,  and  clings  to  life! 

Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour, 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 

Calls  back  the  vanish’d  days  to  rapture  given, 

When  love  was  bliss,  and  beauty  form’d  our  heaven; 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 
Those  fairy  bovvers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 

As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  storm 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  bis  distunt  form, 

Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 

And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain; 

Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze, 

To  sceucs  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays; 


(I)  “Come  what  may,”  wrote  Byron  to  hU  mother,  in 
March  1809,  “Newstead  and  1 stand  or  fall  together  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  spot;  I have  died  my  heart  upon  it; 
and  no  pressure,  present  or  ftiture,  shall  induce  me  to  bartrr 
the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I have  that  pride  within  | 
me  which  will  enable  me  to  support  difficulties.  I ran  en-  i 
dure  privations ; but  coaid  I obtain,  in  cirbaugr  for  New*  [ 
stead  Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  couiitry , I would  reject  . 
the  proposition.  Set  your  miud  at  ease  an  that  score;  I 
feel  like  a man  of  honour,  and  I will  not  veil  Newstead." — L.  F.  , 


(2)  “Wc  cannot,”  said  the  Critical  fteriev  for  September, 
I 1807,  “hut  hail  with  somethin!;  of  prophetic  rapture,  the 
hope  conveyed  iu  the  dosing  stanza — 

•*  llsply  thy  inn,  emerging,  yet  may  shine,  rte  "— L E. 

I (3)  The  reader  who  turns  from  this  Klegy  to  the  stanzas 
} desciiptivr  of  Newstmd  Abbey  and  the  surrounding  sceuery, 
in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  lion  Juan,  cannot  full  to  remark 
how  frequently  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  two  pieces  are 
the  same;  or  to  be  drligbtrd  and  instructed,  in  comparing 
I *hc  juvenile  sketch  with  the  bold  touches  and  mellow  co- 
louring of  the  master's  picture. — L.K. 

• (4)  These  verjes  were  composed  while  Lord  Byron  was 

, suffering  under  severe  illness  mid  depression  of  spirits.  “I 
i was  laid.”  he  says.  “ on  my  back  when  that  schoolboy  thing 
' was  written,  or  rather  dictated — expecting  to  rise  no  more, 
my  physician  having  token  bis  sixteenth  fee  " In  the  pri- 
I tuie  volume  the  poem  opened  with  the  following  lines: — 
j " ilence  ! limn  unvarying  song  rtf  varied  loves. 

Which  jcslti  rgmoieiKli,  tnulnrri  reproves; 


I 
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Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 

The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

OR  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought. 
Which  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  unsought; 

My  soul  to  Fancy’s  fond  suggestion  yields, 

And  roams  romantic  o’er  her  airy  fields; 

Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 

To  which  1 long  have  bade  a last  adieu  ! 

Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes; 

Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams  ; 

Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 

Whose  forms  I now  remember  but  to  weep; 

Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source; 

Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race, 
lu  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 

These  with  a thousand  visions  now  unite, 

To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  achiug  sight.(5) 
Iiia!  blest  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 

How  joyous  ouce  I join’d  thy  youthful  train ! 

Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire. 

Again  1 mingle  with  thy  playful  quire; 

Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game, 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  secin  the  same; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face; 

My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe, 

Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  fue. 

Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past:  — 

I bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 

Hours  of  my  youth!  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast. 
To  love  a stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest; — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 

When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 

And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein; 

When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 

In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes; 

No  varnish’d  talcs  the  lips  of  youth  repeat, 

No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit. 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lenglheu’d  years, 

Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 

Which  rrerv  rhtmiiq  bard  repeats  by  role, 

II;  thousand*  nirfi’il  in  IIm-  arii-Mux  iwit . 

Tired  of  II*  dull,  unerasing.  rupiiwi  •train. 

My  n«il  i4  imniing  lo  In*  tree  again. 

Far  cm  rl  I ! >r  nymphs  propitious  lo  my  rent, 

.Some  other  Darniin  will  your  Charm*  rdmiw; 

.Sonic  other  paint  ho  pant.*,  in  lio(X  ol'  bliia. 

Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  Declar'd  kiM. 

Tbu*e  In-aiuii-n.  grateful  to  my  indent  wfiit. 

No  more  rutin  re  my  hnu*  In  di-light; 

TIkwi*  Isoausna,  form'd  ol  animated  »mm. 

Alike  arr  luirlrn  anti  uulrrltng  mm. 

Thear  to  some  liappier  lovrr  I rrsipii-— 

Tlx  memory  ol  those  joy*  alone  l»  mint. 

Otwute  no  mice  null  hiand  my  humble  name. 

The  child  of  pa«aiiM>  ami  the  fuoi  ol  laine. 

Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devcair'd  with  tplcto, 

I red  a perfect  Tinian.  ih»i  nineteen 

W orld  I I renounce  Hire  ! all  my  hope  ’a  e'tmui  • 

One  Ugh  I give  tlx**,  but  Hut*  »i|i.  ’*  the  !a»l. 

Friends,  foes,  and  femalca,  o.,w  alike  adieu 
Would  I could  add  rrBirmhrutice  n(  you  too! 

Yet  UnMtgli  the  future  dark  and  fixer  lex  plcamt. 

Tlx  coim'  of  Memo*  y,  hoveling,  m my  dream, 

Drpirta  with  glnurnf  prwtl  ml  tl»o*e  yrtn. 

Err  yel  my  cup.  empoison'd,  flow'd  with  tear*. 

Still  rule*  my  semes  with  tyrannic  may. 

Tlx  post  naifoun-.ing  wilti  tlx  present  day 

“Ala*'  iu  vain  I check  tin  maddening  thought; 

II  mil  i rear*,  nnluok'd  for  and  unsought 

My  soul  to  Fancy'*,"  etc.  etc.,  m at  line  as — L.  E 
(5)  Tbe  next  fifty  *i»  line*  to— 

•‘Mere  Ant  remember’d  be  tlx  Jnjou  band." 
were  added  in  the  flrat  edition  of  /fours  c/  Idleness . — L E. 
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When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man. 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 
Instructs  his  son  from  candour's  path  to  shrink, 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think  ; 

Still  to  aSscnt,  and  never  to  deny — 

A patron’s  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie: 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard, 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a word ; 
Although  against  (bat  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell? 

Away  with  themes  like  this!  not  mine  the  task 
[ From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask; 

• Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire’s  sting; 

| My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction’s  wing : 

> Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  u deadly  blow, 

1 To  hurl  defiance  on  a secret  foe ; 

, Hat  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame, 

' The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 

| Warn'd  by  some  friendly  bint  perchance,  retired, 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired : 

From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save. 

She  hush’d  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave, 
i Or,  if  mv  muse  a pedant’s  portrait  drew-, 

• Pomposus’(I  ) virtues  are  but  known  to  few: 

\ I never  fear’d  the  young  usurper’s  nod, 

‘ And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 

1 If  since  on  Granta’s  ladings,  known  to  all 
; Who  share  the  converse  of  a college  hall, 

She  sometimes  trifled  in  a lighter  strain, 

1 T is  past,  and  thus  she  will  uot  sin  again; 

, Soon  must  her  early  song  for  ever  cease, 
j And  all  may  rail  when  1 shall  rest  in  peace. 

• Here  first  remember’d  be  the  joyous  band, 

Who  hail’d  me  chief, (2)  obedient  to  command ; 

Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport— 

| Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort; 
j Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant’s  frown, 

Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown; (3) 

Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father’s  school — 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule — • 

1 Succeeded  him  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 

| The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days; 

i (I)  Dr.  Butler,  brad-muster  of  Harrow  school.  Had  Lord 
Byron  published  another  edition  of  these  poems,  It  appears, 
from  a loose  sheet  in  bis  handwriting,  to  have  been  his  in- 
tention, instead  of  the  passage  beginning — 

••  Or  if  my  muse  a pedant’s  portrait  drew," 
i to  inaert — 

“ If  nnr*  my  mam  a harsher  portrait  drew. 

Warm  with  her  wrong*,  and  deem’d  the  likeness  true. 

By  cooler  judgment  taught.  Iter  fault  site  nwni,- 
With  noble  rrutuls  a fault  confess'd  stoma." — 1,  E. 

(J)  When  Dr.  Drary  retired,  in  IKK,  three  eondidatrs 
presented  themselves  for  tbe  varant  ebair,  Messrs.  Drury, 
F.«iu.  and  Butler.  “On  the  first  movement  to  which  this 
contest  gave  rise  in  the  school,  young  Wildmnn,”  say* 
Moore,  “ was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drury,  while 
Byron  held  himself  aloof  from  any.  Anxious.  however,  to 
have  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the  l)rnry  faction  said  to  Wild- 
man — * Byron.  1 know,  will  not  join,  because  he  does  not 
choose  to  art  second  to  any  one.  bat.  by  giving  up  the  leader- 
ship to  him.  yotf  may  at  once  secure  him.’  ” This  Wildmnn 
accordingly  did.  and  Byron  took  the  command. — L.  B- 
(3;  Intie.sd  of  this  couplet,  tba  private  volume  has  the 
following  fonr  lines 

“ (irrlfM  to  soothe  Ihr  pedant’s  fariou*  frown. 

Scarcely  respecting  hit  majestic  gown; 

Uj  which,  la  vain,  be  gam'd  a borrow'd  grace. 

Adding  new  Terror  to  hit  tneenng  face.” — L.  E. 

(4)  Dr.  Drury  This  most  able  and  excellent  mnn  retired 

Promts  (4),  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 

To  Ida  uow,  alas!  forever  lost. 

With  him,  for  years,  we  search’d  the  classic  page, 
And  fear’d  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage ; 
Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat 
From  learning’s  labour  is  the  blest  retreat. 

Pom  Poses  tills  his  magisterial  chair; 

Pompoaus  governs, — but,  my  muse!  forbear: (5) 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  tbe  pedant’s  lot; 

His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot; 

No  more  his  mention  shall  tny  verse  degrade, — 

To  biin  ray  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoary  branches 
crown’d. 

Fair  Ins’s  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round; 

There  Scieuce,  from  her  favour’d  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise; 

To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train, 

Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 

In  scatter'd  groups  each  favour'd  haunt  pursue; 

Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new; 

Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 

In  rival  bands,  betweeu  the  wickets  run, 

Drive  o’er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 

Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 

But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way, 

Where  Brent’s  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat, 

And  arbours  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat: 
Others,  again,  a pert  and  lively  crew, 

Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view. 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 

And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes; 

Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a future  day  : — 

“ ’T  was  here  the  gather’d  swains  for  vengeance  fought, 
And  here  we  earn’d  the  conquest  dearly  bought; 

Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might, 

And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight.” 

While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 

In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distaul  bell; 

The  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o’er, 

And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple’s  door. 

five  year*  at  Harrow;  the  la*t  twenty  a*  bend-master;  an 
office  he  held  with  rqoal  honour  to  himsrlf  and  advantage 
to  tbe  very  extensive  school  over  which  he  preaided.  Pane- 
gyric would  here  be  superfluous:  it  would  he  uielru  to 
enumerate  qualification*  which  were  never  doubted.  A con- 
siderable contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidate* 
for  hi*  vacant  ebair:  of  thia  1 can  only  say, 

Si  an  rum  Trstri*  v» Ini  went  vota.  Prlatgj  ! 

Non  fore!  ambiguuv  unit  ccrianunt*  ban*. 

(Such  was  Byron's  parting  eulogy  on  Dr  Drury.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  »re  by  the  side  of  it  tbe  Doctor's  ow  n ac- 
count of  bis  pupil,  when  first  committed  to  hi*  care:— “1 
look."  say*  the  Doctor.  “ my  young  disriple  into  my  atndy, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  inquiries  to 

his  former  amusements,  employments,  and  associates,  but 
with  little  or  no  effect  ; and  1 soon  found  that  a wild  moun-  . 
lain  colt  had  been  submitted  to  my  management.  But  there 
was  mind  in  his  eye.  Ilis  manner  and  temper  soon  con- 
vinced me,  that  be  might  be  led  by  a silket  string  to  n 
point,  rather  than  by  a cable; — and  on  that  principle  I 
acted."]— L.  E. 

(5)  To  this  passage,  had  Lord  Byron  published  another 
edition  of  Hours  qf  Idlnrsi , it  wa*  his  intention  to  give  the 
following  turn: — 

•*  Vnolhrr  fill*  Ins  magisterial  rhair ; 

Krturtant  Ida  owns  a stranger'*  rare : 

Oli  ! may  like  honours  crown  In*  future  name; 

If  inch  Li>  Tiriuet,  such  thall  be  Ills  fame." — L E 

* . 
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! No  spleudid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall, 
j Hut  ruder  records  lill  the  dusky  wall ; 

| There,  deeply  carved,  behold  ! each  tyro’s  name 
| Secnres  its  owner’s  academic  fame; 

Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  nnd  son — 

! The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun  : 

' These  shall  survive  alike  when  sou  ami  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire : {I ) 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 

Denied  in  death  a monumental  stone, 

Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grave. 

< And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  frieutfs, 

I Along  the  wall  in  lengthen'd  line  extends. 

! Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race, 

Who  tread  our  steps,  and  (ill  our  former  place, 

Who  yonng  obey’d  their  lords  in  silent  awe, 

: Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law ; 

■ And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  veins  of  power, 

; To  rule,  the  little  tyrauts  of  an  hour; — 

! Though  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day, 

I They  pass  the  dreary  winter’s  eve  away : — 

“ And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm’d  the  tide, 

And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 

Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled, 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  tbeir  strength  avail’d ; (2) 
Here  Paoaos  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell, 

And  here  he  falter’d  forth  his  last  farewell ; 

And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 

While  bold  PoMfOsCrs  bravely  staid  at  home ! ” 

While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive, 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 

Yet  a few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race!  though  now  we  meet  no  more, 
One  last  long  look  ou  what  we  were  before — 

(1)  Haring  a rebellion  at  Harrow,  ihr  poet  prevented  the 
school-room  from  being  burnt  down,  by  pointing  out  to  the 
boys  the  names  of  their  father*  and  grandfathers  on  the 
walls.— I..  K. 

(2)  l.n rd  Byron  elsewhere  tbns  describes  his  usual  coarse 
of  life  while  at  Harrow:— “Always  cricketing,  rebelling,  non** 
<n,j,  and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs.”  Oar  day,  iu  n tit  or 
defianrr.be  tore  down  all  the  gratings  from  the  window  of 
the  hall ; and  when  called  opon  by  Dr.  Ilutlrr  to  say  why 
he  had  committed  this  violence,  answered,  with  stern  cool- 
ness, “ because  they  darkened  the  room."— L.  K. 

j (3)  This  description  of  what  the  young  poet  felt  In  1800, 
on  encountering  In  the  world  any  of  his  former  schoolfellows, 
j foils  for  short  of  the  page  in  which  be  records  an  accidental 
meeting  with  lard  (Jure,  on  the  road  between  Imola  and 
Bologna,  in  1821.  “This  meeting,"  he  says,  "annihilated 
for  a moment  all  the  years  between  the  present  time  and  the 
days  of  Harrow.  It  was  a new  and  inexplicable  feeling, 
like  rising  from  the  grave,  to  me.  Clare,  too,  was  mnch 
agitated— more  in  appearance  than  was  myself:  for  1 could 
feel  his  heart  bent  to  his  fingers’  ends,  antes*,  indeed,  it  was 
the  pulse  of  my  own  which  made  me  think  so.  We  were 
J but  five  minutes  together,  and  on  the  public  road ; but  I 

■ hardly  recollect  an  hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be 
weighed  against  them." — We  may  also  quote  the  following 

| interesting  seulences  of  Madame  Guiccioli In  1.822  (says 
* »he),  n few  days  before  leaving  Pisa,  wc  were  one  evening 
j seated  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  At  this  mo- 
j meat  a scrvnnt  announced  Mr.  Hobliouse.  The  slight  shade 
I of  melancholy  diffused  over  Lord  Byron's  face  gave  instant 
l place  to  the  liveliest  joy ; but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost 
( deprived  him  of  strength.  A fearful  paleness  enme  over  his 
cheeks,  and  his  eye*  were  filled  with  tears  a*  he  embrar rd 
bis  friend ; hi*  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to 
I sit  down."—  L E. 

(4)  In  all  the  lives  of  !/>nl  Byron  hitherto  published,  the 


Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  lost  odicu — 

Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  lo  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion’s  gaudy  world, 
Where  folly’s  glaring  standard  waves  unfurl'd, 

1 plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret,  * 

And  all  I sought  or  ltoped  was  to  forget. 

Vain  wish!  if  chance  some  weUremember’d  lace. 

Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 

Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy, 

My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim'd  me  still  a boy; 

The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  wm  found: 

The  smiles  of  beauty— (for,  alas!  I’ve  known 
What  ’t  is  to  hend  before  Love’s  mighty  throne) — 

The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear, 
Could  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  friend  was  near  : 
My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  foud  surprise, 

The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes: 

I saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along, 

I saw  mid  join’d  again  the  joyous  throng; 

Panting,  again  I traced  her  lofty  grove. 

And  friendship’s  feelings  triumph'd  over  love.  (3) 

Yet,  why  should  I alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 

Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name? 

Ah!  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here. 

Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam. 

And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 

Those  hearts,  dear  Ins,  have  I found  in  thee — 

A home,  a world,  a paradise  to  me. 

Stern  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a father’s  (4)  care. 

Can  rank,  or  e’en  a guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a father’s  eye? 

rhuraclrr  of  the  poet’*  father  ha*  been  alluded  to  la  terms 
of  unmitigated  reprobation,  for  which  the  ascertained  forts 
of  Iiia  history  afford  hut  a slender  pretext.  He  had,  like 
hi*  sou,  the  misfortune  of  bring  brought  up  by  a mother 
alone,  — Admiral  Byron,  his  father,  briug  kept  at  a distance 
from  hi*  family  by  professional  duties.  His  education  was 
completed  at  a foreign  military  academy,  not.  in  those 
days  at  least,  a very  favourable  school;  and  from  this,  on 
receiving  a commission  in  the  Coldstream  Guards.hr  was 
plunged,  while  yet  a boy,  into  all  the  temptations  to  which 
a person  of  singular  beauty,  and  manners  of  the  most  cap- 
tivating grace,  can  expose  the  heir  of  a noble  name  in  oar 
luxurious  metropolis.  The  unfortunate  intrigue,  which  has 
been  gravely  talked  of  as  marking  hi*  character  with  some- 
thing like  horror,  occurred  wbfu  he  was  hardly  of  age.  At 
all  eveuta,  as  Captain  Byron,  wAo  died  In  A is  thirty-fifth  f 
year,  could  base  had  no  influrore  in  determining  the  course  j 
of  his  son**  education  or  pursuits,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
on  what  grounds  his  personal  qualities  have  been  made  the 
theme  of  discussion,  to  say  nothing  of  angry  vituperation, 
cither  in  Memoirs  of  Lord  B.  or  Review*  of  those  Memoirs. 

Some  unworthy  reflection*  on  the  subject  were  hazarded  1 
in  n biographical  sketch  of  the  noble  Poet,  prefixed  to  a | 
French  IrandatUiu  of  one  of  hi*  works,  which  nppeared  very  . 
shortly  before  he  left  Genoa  for  Greece;  and  the  remarks 
which  these  drew  from  the  son  at  the  time  will  probably  go 
for  to  soften  the  general  impression  respecting  the  father,  j 
As  the  letter  whirh  l*ord  Byron  addressed  to  the  gentleman  : 
who  had  forwarded  the  offensive  tract  from  Paris  has  not 
hitherto  been  priuted,  and  was  probably  the  last  he  wrote  j 
before  quitting  Italy,  we  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  \ 
the  following  extract : — 

“ Cenoa,  1WA  July,  1823. 

“ A*  to  the  Essay,  etc.,  1 have  nothing  to  object  to  it, 
with  regard  to  what  concern*  myself  personally,  though 
uuturally  there  arc  some  of  the  facts  in  it  discoloured,  nud  I 
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For  this  can  wraith  or  title's  sound  atone. 

Made,  by  ■ parent’s  early  loss,  my  own  ? 

What  brother  springs  a brother's  lore  to  seek  ? 
What  sister’s  gentle  kiss  has  prest  iny  cheek? 

For  me  bow  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 

To  no  fond  bosom  link’d  by  kindred  ties! 

Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  tue  seen; 

While  still  the  virions  to  my  heart  are  prest, 

The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest: 

I hear — I wake — and  in  the  sound  rejoice; 

I hear  again, — but,  ah!  uo  brother's  voice. 

A hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way; 

While  these  a thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 

I cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine: 

What  tlieu  remains?  in  solitude  to  groan. 

To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone.  (I) 

Thus  must  1 ding  to  some  endearing  hand. 

And  noue  more  dear  than  Ida’s  social  baud. 

Alosxo!(2)  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 

Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends : 

mrnl  errors  Into  which  the  author  has  been  led  by  the 
accounts  of  others,  I allude  to  flirt#,  and  not  criticisms. 
Rat  the  same  author  has  cruelly  calumniated  my  father 
and  my  grand -uncle,  but  more  especially  the  former.  So 
far  from  being  * brutal,’  he  was,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  all  who  knew  him,  of  an  extremely  amiable  and  joyous 
rbaraeter,  but  careless  and  dissipated,  lie  had  consequently 
the  reputation  of  a good  officer,  and  showed  himself  such 
in  America.  The  facts  themselves  refute  the  assertion.  It 
is  not  by  • brutality  ' that  a young  officer  of  the  guards  se- 
duces and  carries  off  a Marchioness,  and  marries  two  heir- 
eases.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a very  handsome  man.  whirli 
goes  a good  way.  His  first  wife  (Lady  Conyers  and  Mar- 
rbioness  of  Carmarthen';  did  not  die  of  grief,  but  of  n malady 
which  she  caught  by  having  imprudently  insisted  upon  ac- 
companying my  father  to  a hunt,  before  she  was  completely 
recovered  from  the  accouchement  which  gave  birth  to  my 
sister  Augusta.  Hit  second  wife,  my  respectable  mother, 
had,  I assure  you,  too  proud  o spirit  to  hrnr  with  the  ill 
usage  of  any  man,  no  matter  who  he  might  be;  and  this 
•he  would  have  soon  proved.  I should  add,  that  he  lived  a 
long  time  at  Paris,  and  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
old  Marshal  Riron,  commandant  of  the  French  guards,  who. 
from  the  similarity  of  names,  and  Norman  origin  of  our  fa- 
mily, supposed  that  there  was  tome  distant  relationship  be 
tween  us.  He  died  some  years  before  the  age  of  forty  ; and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  they  were  certainly 
not  those  of  harshness  and  grnssnrst.  If  the  notice  should 
reach  England.  1 am  certain  that  the  passage  relative  to  my 
fhtber  will  give  much  more  pain  to  my  sister  even  than  to 
me.  Augusta  and  I have  always  loved  the  memory  of  our 
father  as  much  as  we  loved  each  other;  and  this  at  least 
forms  a presumption,  that  the  stain  of  harshness  was  not 
applicable  to  it.  If  he  dissipated  his  fortune,  that  concerns 
•ta  alone,  for  we  are  his  heirs;  and  till  we  reproach  him 
with  it,  I know  no  one  else  who  has  a right  to  do  so. 

“ As  to  the  Cord  Byron  who  killed  Mr.  Chaworth  in  a 
dud,  so  far  from  retiring  from  the  world,  hr  made  the  tour 
of  F.arope,  and  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Stag- hounds, 
after  that  event;  and  did  not  give  up  society  until  his  son 
had  offended  him  by  marrying  in  a manner  contrary  to  his 
duty.  So  far  from  feeling  any  remorse  for  having  killed  Mr. 
Chaworth,  who  was  a spadastin , and  celebrated  for  his 
quarrelsome  disposition,  he  always  kept  the  sword  whith 
hr  used  upon  that  occasion  in  his  bedchamber,  and  there  it 
still  wa*  whrn  be  died.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  when 
very  young.  I formed  a strong  attachment  for  the  grand- 
niece and  heiress  of  Mr.  Chaworth,  who  stood  in  the  same 
degree  of  relationship  as  myself  to  Lord  Byron  ; nnd  at  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  a union  woald  have  taken  place.  This 
Is  a long  letter,  and  principally  about  my  family ; but  it  is 
the  fault  of  my  benevolent  biographer.  He  may  say  of  me 
whatever  of  good  or  evil  pleases  him  ; but  I desire  that  he 
should  speak  of  my  relations  only  as  they  deserve.  If  ynb 
could  flud  an  occasion  of  making  him  rectify  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  my  father,  and  publish  them,  yon  would  do  me  a 


From  Ibis  fund  tribute  thou  caust  gain  no  praise; 

, The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 

| Oh ! iu  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 

If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth. 

Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 

To  build  bis  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 

Friend  of  my  heart!  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  1 lived  supremely  blest, 

| Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  font  oi'  ancient  lore ; 

Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 

Yet,  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done,  (3) 
Our  sporLs,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one: 
Together  we  imped'd  the  flying  bull; 

( Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 

; Together  joiu'd  in  cricket’s  manly  toil. 

Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river’s  spoil; 

| Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore, 
j Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore; 

[ In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 

All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  arc  yon  forgot,  my  jocund  boy! 

Davus,{4)  the  harbinger  of  cbildisb  joy; 
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great  service ; far  I cannot  hear  to  hate  him  unjustly 
spoken  of. 

“P.S. — The  1 1th  or  l'2th  of  this  month  I shall  embark  for 
Greece.  Should  I return,  I shall  pass  through  Paris,  nnd 
shall  be  much  flattered  in  meeting  you  and  your  friends. 
Should  ! n of  rrfurn,  give  me  as  affectionate  a place  in  your 
remembrance  as  possible.”— L.  K. 

(1 ) “It  bas  been  reserved  far  our  own  time  to  produce  one 
distinguished  example  of  the  Muse  having  descended  upon  a 
hard  of  a wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  lyre  to  tell,  and  we 
trust  to  soothe,  afflictions  of  no  ordinary  description  ; afflic- 
tions originating  probably  in  that  singular  combination  of 
feeling,  which  has  been  called  the  poetical  temperament, 
and  which  has  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  no 
whom  it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a mnn  could  lay  claim 
to  that  character  in  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness, 
with  its  unbounded  range  of  enjoyment,  and  its  exquisite 
sensibility  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  it  must  certaiuly  be 
granted  to  Lord  Byron.  His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  two 
lines  of  Lara: 

a Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  mjch  loss  to  know, 

Liwti  of  himself—  ilist  heritage  of  woe  " " Str  U alter  Seotl. — L.  E. 

(2)  The  Hon.  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
brother  to  Kirhard,  fourth  Viscount  I'owerseourL  He  died 
of  a fever.  In  bis  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  May  14th, 
18!!— "Of  all  human  beings,”  says  Lord  Byron,  M I was, 
perhaps,  at  one  time  the  most  attached  to  poor  Wingfield. 
I had  known  him  the  better  half  of  bis  life, and  the  happiest 
part  of  mine.” 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  aeboolfellow,  be 
added  the  following  stanxat  to  the  first  canto  of  CMlde 
Harold  . — 

11  And  thou,  my  friend  !— since  unavailing  tiw 
flunU  from  my  heart,  sod  mingles  with  the  strain— 

Hsd  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 

Pride  might  forbid  r»'n  Friendship  to  complain  : 

Rut  thus  unlsarrl'd  to  descend  in  vain. 

By  all  forgotten,  save  the  loocly  hn-s*t. 

And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 

While  Glory  crowns  *o  many  a meaner  crest 

What  hadst  il»»u  done  to  link  so  peacefully  to  rest? 

"Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  mnst ! 

Dear  to  a heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear! 

Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost. 

In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here !”  rte.— L.  E. 

(3)  “There  needs  no  better  record,”  says  Moore,  “of  his 
mode  of  life  as  a schoolboy,  than  what  those  fondly  cir- 
cumstantial effusions  supply.  Thus  the  sports  he  delighted 
and  excelled  in  arc  here  enumerated.”—  P.  E. 

(4)  The  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tatlrrsali.  B.  A,,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  who  died  Dee.  8.  1812,  at  Hall’s  Place, 
Kent,  oged  tweutj-four.  “His  mind.”  says  a writer  in  the 
Lent.  Mag-,  “was  comprehensive  nnd  perspicuous;  his 
afTertious  warm  nud  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to 
hypocrisy,  he  was  so  far  from  assuming  the  false  appear- 
ances of  virtue,  that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen, 
whilst  he  was  eager  to  acknowledge  every  fault  into  which 
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For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 

The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun ; 

Yet  with  a breast  of  such  materials  made — 

Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid  ; 

Candid  and  liberal,  with  a heart  of  steel 
lu  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  fed. 

Still  1 remember,  in  the  factious  strife, 

The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  iny  l»fe:(!) 

High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 

A cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue; 

Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 

Fought  on,  unconscious  of  the  impending  blow; 

Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 

Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear; 

Disarm’d  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  band, 

The  grovelling  savage  roll’d  upon  the  sand: 

An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay? (2) 

Or  all  the  labours  of  a grateful  lay? 

Oh  no!  whene’er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 

That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Lycos!  (3)  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great: 

Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 

To  thee  alone,  uurivail’d,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen’d  soug.{4) 

Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  lead  in  senates  tit, 

A Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit: 

Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 

Ltcus!  thy  father's  tame  will  soon  be  thine. 

Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 

What  may  we  hope  from  gcuius  thus  refilled ! 

be  wai  led.  fie  was  an  ardent  friend,  a stranger  to  feel- 
ings of  enmity  ; be  lived  in  good  faith  towards  men,  and 
died  with  hope  in  God.” — L>  K. 

(1)  The  “ faction*  strife”  here  recorded,  was  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school,  and  the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening  at  the  same 
boor.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears,  the  halt-end  of  a musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have  felled  him  to 
the  ground,  bnt  for  the  interposition  of  TattersalL  — L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  private  volume : — 

"ThtU  did  you  save  1 hoi  life  1 ■earrrly  prise— 

A life  unworthy  Rich  a merifler." — Lli. 

(3)  John  FiUgibbon,  second  Karl  of  Clare,  born  June  2, 
1792.  His  father,  whom  he  succeeded  Jan.  28,  1802,  was 
for  nearly  twelve  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  See 
ante,  p.  32,  c.  1,  note  3.  His  Lordship  ts  now  (18)4)  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay.  “1  never,”  Lord  Byron  says,  in  1821, 
“hear  the  word  'Clare,'  without  a beating  of  the  heart  even 
now;  and  1 write  it  with  the  feelings  of  1803-1-5,  ad  infini- 
tum. ” Of  the  tenacioasness  with  which  he  dung  to  aii  the 
kindly  impressions  of  hU  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  than  the  interesting  feet,  (hat  after  his  death  almost 
ah  the  notes  and  letters  which  his  principal  school  favour- 
ites bad  ever  addressed  to  him  were  found  carefully  pre- 
served among  his  papers.  The  following  is  the  endorsement 
upon  one  of  them]: — “This  and  another  letter  were  wrillen 
at  Harrow,  by  my  then  and,  1 hope,  ever  beloved  friend. 
Lord  Clare,  when  we  were  both  schoolboys ; and  sent  to 
my  study  in  consequence  of  some  oAHdis A misunderstanding. 
— the  only  one  which  ever  -rose  between  us.  It  was  of 
short  duration,  and  1 retain  this  note  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  it  to  his  perusal,  that  wc  may  smile  over  the 
recollection  of  the  insignificance  of  our  first  and  last 
quarrel.”  -L-  E. 

(4)  In  the  private  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude 
this  character:  — 

**  For  ever  to  pntvu  a IrifsH  in  the#, 

Wu  btlM  unhoped,  lbwtgli  not  unsought,  by  me. 

Tby  •oiler  soul  was  form'd  for  low  alone, 

To  ruder  passion*  snd  to  lisle  unknown. 

Thy  mind,  in  union  with  tby  beauteous  fora. 

Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  sl»rm ; 

That  face,  an  indca  of  celestial  worth. 

Proclaim'd  s heat t absttacUd  from  the  earth. 

Oft.  when  depress'd  with  ad  foreboding  (loom 
1 nt  retimed  upon  our  favourite  tomb, 

When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years, 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers! 

Prudence  and  sense,  a spirit  bold  and  free, 

"With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fair  Ecu yai.us(5)  pass  by  unsung? 

From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy,  sprung: 

What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part, 

That  name  is  yet  embalm’d  within  my  heart ; 

Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 

And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 

Envy  dissolved  our  tics,  and  not  our  will : 

We  once  were  friends,- — I’ll  think  we  arc  so  still. (6) 
A form  unmatch’d  in  nature's  partial  mould, 

A heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold: 

Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  tbou  shall  wield, 

Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 

To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — - 
Thy  soul  shaH  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 

Haply,  in  polish’d  courts  might  be  tby  seat. 

But  that  thy  longue  could  never  forge  deceit: 

The  courtier’s  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 

The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery’  wile. 

Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  burn, 

Aud  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate; 

Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e’er  by  bate; 

The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore  ;- 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band, 

See  houest,  open,  generous  Ci.*otf(7)  stand; 

I’ve  wen  tbnw  sympsthcNc  ryr*  o'erflow 
With  kind  Mmpiiuiun  for  tliy  comrade**  woe  ; 

Or  when  lea*  mournful  uib>orU  form'd  onr  them**, 

W*  tried  a IlMuuml  fond  ronumir  scheme*. 

Oft  hut  thou  sworn,  in  friendship's  southing  tone. 

W hatever  wish  was  mine  must  b«  thins  own.” — I - E. 

(5)  George- John,  fifth  Karl  DeJawarr,  born  Oct.  26,  1701  ; 
sure  ceded  bis  father,  John-Richnrd,  July  28,  1706.  This 
ancient  family  hove  been  barons  by  the  male  line  from 
1342;  their  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  West,  having  been  sum- 
moned to  parliament  us  Lord  Weal,  the  10th  Edw.  11. 
We  find  the  following  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished 
letters  of  Lord  Byrun  : — 

“ Harrow,  Oct.  25,  180).—  I am  happy  enough  and  com- 
fortable here.  My  friends  are  not  numerous,  but  sclert. 
Among  the  principal,  1 rank  laird  Delawarr,  who  is  very 
nmiahie.  and  my  particular  friend.”  “Nov.  2,  ISO).  — 
lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  than  me,  but  the 
most  good-tempered,  amiable,  clever  fellow  in  the  universe. 
To  all  which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of 
women)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.  Delawarr  and 
myself  are,  in  u manner, . connected,  for  one  of  my  fore 
fathers,  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  married  Into  their 
family.”—  L.  E. 

(6)  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  following  extract  of  n 
lelter,  addressed  to  Lord  Clare  in  February,  1807,  without 
acknowledging  the  noble  candour  anti  conscientiousness  of 
the  writer.  — *•  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  1 have  lately 
written  to  Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  fur 
as  possible,  without  involving  some  old  friend*  of  mine  in 
the  business,}  the  cause  of  my  behaviour  to  him  during  my 
last  residence  at  Harrow,  which  you  will  recollect  was 
rather  e»  cat-niter.  Sitire  that  period  1 hate  discovered  be 
was  treated  with  injustice,  both  by  those  who  misrepre- 
sented his  conduct,  and  by  me  in  consequence  of  tbrir 
suggestions.  1 have,  therefore,  made  all  the  reparation  iu 
my  power,  by  apologising  for  my  mistake,  though  with  very 
feint  hopes  of  success.  However,  1 have  rased  my  own 
conscience  by  the  atonement,  which  is  humiliating  enough 
to  one  of  my  disposition ; yet  1 conJd  not  have  slept  satisfied 
with  the  reflection  of  haring,  even  unintentioually,  injured 
any  individual.  I have  done  alt  that  could  be  done  to 
repair  the  injury."—  I,.  E. 

(7)  Edward  Noel  Long,  Esq. — to  whom  a subsequent 
poem  is  addressed.  See  p.  40. — •!..  K. 
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With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scene, 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 

On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun. 

On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run ; 

Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career, 

Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a year ; 

At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life, 

We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife  : 

As  speakers'! ) each  supports  an  equal  name, 

And  crowds  allow  to  both  a partial  fame : 

To  soothe  a youthful  rival’s  early  pride, 

Though  Orton’s  candour  would  the  palm  divide, 

Yet  candour’s  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  frieud  alone. 

Oil ! friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear, 
Remembrance  bails  you  with  her  wannest  tear! 
Drooping,  she  bends  o’er  pensive  Fancy’s  urn, 

To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return ; 

Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell, (21 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell ! 

Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind, 

As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined, 

(I)  This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the 
school  where  the  author  was  educated. 

(2J  Thus  in  the  private  volume:  — 

"Yfi  in  lb*  rrtmtprttum  finds  relief. 

And  revets  in  the  luxury  of  grief." — L.  E. 

(3)  "I  remember,”  says  Byron.  **  that  my  first  declamation 
astonished  Dr.  Drury  into  some  unwonted  :fnr  he  was  ecouo-  j 
mical  of  such)  and  sudden  compliments,  before  the  dcclaimers 
at  oor  first  rehearsal.”  Diary. — L.  E. 

(4)  “I  certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  at 
titude,  Restore,  mid  delivery,  os  well  as  with  his  composition. 
All  who  spoke  on  that  day  adhered,  as  usual,  to  the  letter 
of  their  composition,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  delivery 
did  Lord  Byron.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  suddenly  diverged 
from  the  written  composition,  with  a boldness  and  rapidity 
sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fail  in  memory  as  to 
ibr  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure; — he  came  round  to 
the  close  of  his  composition  without  discovering  any  impe- 
diment and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  1 questioned  him, 
why  he  had  altered  bis  declamation?  He  declared  he  had 
made  no  alteration,  and  did  not  know,  in  speaking,  that  be 
bad  deviated  from  it  one  letter.  I helievrd  him.  mu!  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  temperameut  am  convineed.  that,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  and  substance  of  the  subject,  he  was 
hurried  on  to  evpressions  and  colourings  more  striking  than 
what  his  pen  had  expressed.”  Dr.  Drury. — L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  private  volume  the  poem  concludes  thus  :— 

“ When,  vet  a novice  in  die  mimic  art. 

I feign'd  ihe  transport*  of  a vengeful  heart— 

W hen  as  the  lloyal  Msec  | tmd  the  stage. 

To  vent  In  Zang*  mure  than  mortal  rage— 

The  praise  of  Probus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  llst’tilng  crowd. 

*'  Ah vain  endeavour  In  lias  childish  strum 
To  soothe  lire  wont  of  which  I thus  complain  1 
What  ran  avail  this  fruitless  loss  or  tune. 

To  measure  sorrow  in  a jingling  rhyme  '. 

Xo  social  solace  from  a friend  is  near. 

And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tnar 
I seek  not  joy  in  woman's  sparkling  eye  : 

The  smiles  of  beaut jr  cannot  cheek  (be  Mgh. 

Adwu.  thou  world  ! thy  pleasure '»  still  * dream 
Tliy  virtue  but  a visionary  Ibemr ; 

Thy  years  of  vice  on  yrars  of  fully  roll. 

Till  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal. 

Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode. 

To  meet  the  judgment  of  a righteous  t*»d  ; 

Mix’d  in  the  c-um-vnirse  of  the  tlioughtlrss  throng. 

A mourner  midst  of  mirth,  I glide  along; 

A wretched,  isolated,  gloomy  thing. 

Curs!  by  retlertinn's  deep  corroding  sting; 

Hut  not  that  mental  sling  which  stabs  within. 

The  dark  avrtiger  of  unpiinlah'tl  Sin; 

The  silent  Shalt  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
F (tended  on  a rack's  untiring  Stretch 
Ciiiurimra  that  stlag.  that  shaft  to  him  supplies— 

Uu  mind  the  rack  from  which  lie  ne'er  can  rua. 
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When  Pfioiiut'  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song, (3) 

Or  placed  ine  higher  in  Uie  studious  throng  ; 

Or  when  my  first  harangue  teceived  applause, (4) 

His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 

What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  postest 

hile  hope  of  dawning  honours  fill’d  my  breast ! 

For  all  my  bumble  fame,  to  him  alone 

The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  own. (5) 

Oh!  could  I soar  above  these  feeble  lays, 

These  voting  effusions  of  my  early  days. 

To  him  my  muse  her  noldcst  strain  would  give: 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay? 

His  honour’d  name  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  In  v blest. 

It  finds  an  echo  iu  each  youthful  breast; 

A fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. (8) 

Ida!  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 

Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 

How  many  a friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain! 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  uusuug  remain! 

For  me,  whatoVr  my  fully,  or  my  firar.' 

On*  rlteerful  comfort  toll  i»  cherish'd  here  t 
No  dread  Internal  haunt*  my  hour*  of  rear. 

No  dream  of  injured  innocence  infrat ; (6) 

Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  aJI  bereft. 

Omactenoe.  my  but  but  welcome  gurtt,  la  left. 

Slander'*  empoison'd  broth  may  blaat  my  mu  nr. 

Envy  drllghu  U>  blight  lb>  bad*  of  fame ; 

Deem  may  chill  llw  current  of  my  blood. 

And  Irene  affection'*  warm  impassion'd  flood; 

Presaging  horror  darken  every  wow . — 

E*on  here  will  ouiuetenee  be  my  be»t  defence. 

My  Ik  worn  feed*  no  * worm  which  ne'er  can  die : * (7) 

Not  crime*  I mourn,  but  happinm  gone  by. 

Thu*  crawling  on  with  man)  a reptile  vUe, 

My  heart  u bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  unite  t 
No  more  with  former  him  my  heart  t*  glad ; 
ltn|M>  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  »onl  j*  oad  1 
From  fund  regret  no  future  pry  ran  uvr  ; 

Hcmrmbmnce  dumber*  only  iu  the  grave.” — L.  B. 

^6)  u I am  not  a Joseph,"  aald  Lord  Byron,  In  1821,  “nor 
■ .Seipio  . but  I ran  aafrly  affirm.  that  1 never  in  my  life 
seduced  any  woman.” — L.  E. 

(7/  “ We  know  enough  even  of  lard  Byron  * private  his* 
tory  to  Give  onr  warrant  that,  though  hi*  youth  may  have 
shared  louiewlint  too  largely  in  the  indiscretions  of  those  uft 
too  rnrly  masters  of  their  own  actions  nnd  fortunes,  false- 
hood and  malice  nionr  can  Impute  to  him  any  real  cause 
for  hopeless  remorse,  or  gloomy  melancholy.”  Sir  / falter 
Scott.- L.  K. 

(8)  -To  Dr.  Drury,”  observes  Moore,  “Lord.  Byron  has 
left  on  record  a tribute  of  affection  nnd  respect,  which,  like 
the  reverential  rrgard  of  Drydrn  for  Dr.  Bushy,  will  long 
associate  togethrr  honourably  the  nnroes  of  the  poet  and 
the  master.”  The  above  is  not.  however,  the  only  one.  la 
n note  to  the  fourth  Canto  of  Child*  Harold,  he  says,  “ My 
preceptor  w*s  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  1 ever  possessed, 
whose  warnings  I have  remembered  hut  too  well,  though  to* 
Inte— when  I have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I have  hut 
followed  wbrn  I have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  im- 
perfect record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  should  reach  his 
eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  uever  thinks  of  him  but 
with  gratitude  and  veneration— of  one  who  would  more 
gladly  boost  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if,  by  more  closely 
following  his  injunctions,  he  could  rcflrrt  any  honour  upon 
his  instructor. " We  extract  the  following  from  some  un- 
published letters  of  Lord  Byron  : — 

« Harrow,  Nov.  2.  1R04.  There  is  so  much  of  the  gentle- 
man, so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry,  in  his  cha- 
racier,  that  I ranuot  help  liking  him.  .»ud  will  remember  his 
instructions  with  gratitude  as  long  as  I live.  He  is  the  best 
master  wc  ever  had,  and  at  the  same  lime  respected  and 
feared." — 1 “Nov.  II.  1804.  I revere  Dr.  Drury.  lie  is  uever 
I violent,  nevar  outrageous.  I dread  offending  him; — not, 
I however,  through  fear;  but  the  respect  I bear  him  makes 
! me  unhappy  when  l am  under  his  displeasure."— L.  K. 
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Yet  let  me  bash  this  echo  of  the  past, 

This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last; 

And  brood  in  secret  o’er  those  hours  of  joy, (I) 

To  me  a silent  and  a sweet  employ. 

While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 

1 think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone; 

Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  contiue, 

And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida!  still  o’er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside, 

And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide; 

Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 

Smile  in  thy  bower,  hut  quit  thee  with  a tear; — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow 
O’er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 

Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along, 

The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng. 

Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whirl’d, 
Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world; 

Revolve  the  fleeting  momeuts  of  your  youth. 

While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth; 

Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years? 

Say,  can  ambition’s  fever’d  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe? 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thunk  less  son, 

Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 

Can  stars  or  ermine,  man’s  maturer  toys 
(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  hoys) 

Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view. 

As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you? 

Ah,  no!  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 

You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life’s  varied  page; 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  chequer’d  leaf, 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief ; 

Where  Passion  o’er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw, 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh’d  a faint  adieu; 

But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 

Traced  by  the  rosy  linger  of  the  morn; 

When  Friendship  bow’d  before  the  shrine  of  truth, 
And  Love,  without  his  pinion,  (2)  smiled  on  youth, 

LINES 

A DURESSE  IT  TO  THU  REV.  J.  T.  KtCBKR,  Oil  HIS  AD- 
VISING TBit  AUTHOR  TO  MIX  MORE  WITH  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind; — 
I cannot  deny  such  a precept  is  wise; 

Bat  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  ray  mind : 

I will  not  descend  to  a world  I despise. 

(t)  hi  n notr  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Child*1  Hnrold,  Lord 
Byron  say*:—-  Mo  one  could,  or  ran  be,  mnrr  attached  to 
Harrow  than  1 have  always  been,  and  wllh  reason;— a part 
of  the  time  passed  there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life.” — 
U E. 

(2)  “I/Anrltlr  est  ]* Amour  *an*ni!es,’1is  a French  proverb. 
(See  a subsequent  poem,  under  this  title,  p.  :J9.  — L.  K.J 

(3)  The  true  reason  of  the  haughty  distance  at  which 
Byron,  both  at  Ibis  period  and  afterwards,  stood  apart 
from  bis  more  opulent  neighbours,  is  to  he  found  fsays 
Moore)  “ in  his  mortifying  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy 
of  bis  own  means  to  his  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  licing 
made  to  frel  his  own  inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  in 
every  other  respect,  be  knew  himself  superior."  >lr.  Berber 
frequently  expostulated  with  hiiu  on  this  unsoeialdencss  ; 
and  one  odds  friendly  remous trances  drew  forth  these  hues. 


Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exert  tons  require, 

Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth; 
When  infancy's  years  of  probat  too  expire, 

Perchance  1 may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd. 

Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess; — 

At  length,  iu  a volume  terrific  reveal’d, 

No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress.  (3) 

Oh ! thus,  the  desire  in  rov  bosom  for  fame 

Bids  me  live  hut  to  hope  for  posterity’s  praise; 
Could  1 soar  with  the  phumix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
"With  him  I would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a Fox,  of  a Chatham  the  death, 

What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  1 
brave ! 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their  breath ; 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I mingle  in  Fashion’s  full  herd? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules! 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd? 
Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools? 

I have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love; 

In  friendship  1 early  was  taught  to  believe; 

My  passion  the  malruus  of  prudence  reprove; 

I have  found  that  a friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  is  wealth?  it  may  pass  in  an  hour. 

If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown. 

To  me  what  is  title? — the  phantom  of  power; 

To  me  what  is  fashion  ? — 1 seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul ; 

I still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth : 

Then  why  should  I live  in  a hateful  control? 

Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth? 

1806. 

ANSWER  TO  A BEAUTIFUL  POEM, 

ENTITLED  UTHE  COMMON  LOT.* (4) 

Montgomery!  true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe’s  wave; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot — 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

“Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth,1* 

The  hero  (a)  rolls  the  tide  of  war; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth, 

Which  glares  a meteor  from  afar. 

. vo  remarkably  prefiguring  the  splendid  hurst  with  which 
lord  Byron's  vulcanic  genius  was  ere  long  to  open  upon  the 
| world- — 1»  £. 

Such,  according  to  Moore,  was  Byron's  horror  of  new 
faces,  that,  whilst  on  a visit  to  unr  of  (hr  few  families  at 
Southwell,  wiih  whom  he  wn*  intimate,  he  frequently  jumped 
out  of  the  window  when  he  saw  strangers  approaching  the 
house. — I*.  K- 

(4)  Written  by  Janies  Montgomery  author  of  The  Wan- 
derer in  .Switzerland,  etc. 

{5)  >ro  pnrtiralnr  hero  is  hw  a Haded  to.  The  exploits  of 
Bayard.  Nemours,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and,  In  more 
modern  times  the  fume  of  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  (ireat.  | 
. Cqunt  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  etc,  are  familiar  to  every  J 
I historical  reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  their  birth  arr  I 
j known  to  a very  small  proportion  of  their  admirers. 
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The  dew  1 gather  from  thy  lip 
Is  uot  so  dear  to  me  as  this ; 


His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  woe. 

Perchance  may  ’scape  the  page  of  fame; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet’s  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all i 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same; 

That  will  arise,  though  empires  fall. 

The  lustre  of  a beauty’s  eye 

Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  Uie  good  must  die, 

And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives. 

Still  beaming  through  the  lover’s  strain; 

For  Petrarch’s  Laura  still  survives: 

She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing; 

Whilst  honour's  laurels  ne’er  deray, 

But  bloom  in  fresh  unfading  spring. 

AH,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb; 

The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 
Festering  alike  iu  shrouds,  consume 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day, 

Yet  falls  at  length,  a useless  fane; 

To  ruin’s  ruthless  fangs  a prey, 

The  wrecks  of  pillar’d  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd, 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard? 

A bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 

By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe’s  wave; 

Some  few,  who  ne’er  will  be  forgot, 

Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 

1800. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

*Tis  done! — I saw  it  in  my  dreams: 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams; 

My  days  of  happiness  are  few : 

Chill’d  by  misfortune’s  wintry  blast. 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast ; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu! — 
Would  1 could  add  Remembrance  too! 

1806.  [Now  first  published.] 


TO  A LADY 

WHO  PRESEHTED  THE  ACTUOK  WITH  THE  VELVET  BARD 
WHICH  IU) USD  HER  TRESSES. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair, 

Is  mine,  sweet  girl!  thy  pledge  of  love; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care. 

Like  relics  left  of  saiuts  above. 

Oh ! I will  wear  it  next  ray  heart ; 

’Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee; 

From  me  again  ’twill  ne’er  depart. 

But  mingle  in  the  grav^  with  roe. 


That  I but  for  a moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a transient  bliss : 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene, 

E’en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
W hen  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 

Oh ! little  lock  of  golden  hue. 

In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl’d, 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 

I would  not  lose  you  for  a world: 

Not  though  a thousand  more  adorn 

The  polish’d  brow  where  once  you  shone, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a cloudless  morn, 

Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  zone. 

1806.  [Now  flrit  published.] 

THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA. 

AH  laaiTATIOR  OP  UACFHEaSOn’s  OSSIAH.  (!) 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth!  Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twilight 
he  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  morn.  He  lifts  his  spear 
with  trembling  hand.  “Not  thus  feebly  did  I raise 
the  steel  before  my  fathers!”  Past  is  the  race  of 
heroes!  But  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp;  their  souls 
ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind;  they  hear  the  sound 
through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  rejoice  in  their 
hall  of  clouds!  Such  is  Calmar.  The  grey  stone 
marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from  eddy- 
ing tempests : he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind,  and 
hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morven  dwell  the  chief;  a beam  of  war  to 
Fingal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood. 
Loclilin’s  sons  bad  fled  before  bis  angry  spear;  but 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar ; soft  was  the  flow  of  his 
yellow  locks : they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of  the 
night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul : his  thoughts 
were  given  to  friendship, — to  dark-haired  Orla,  de- 
stroyer of  heroes!  Equal  were  their  swords  iu  battle; 
but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla : — gentle  alone  to 
Calmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona.. 
) From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o’er  the  blue  waves. 

; Erin’s  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal  roused 
his  chiefs  to  combat.  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean, 
j Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come  to 
! the  aid  of  Erin. 

] Night  rose  iu  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies: 

| but  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  Lochlin  slept : their  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies.  Not 
so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post  of 
■ Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears  were 
i iu  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs : they  stood 
around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst.  Grey  were  his 
locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king.  Age 
withered  uot  bus  [lowers.  w Sons  of  Morven,”  said 
the  hero,  “to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe.  But  where 
is  Cutluillin,  the  shield  of  Erin?  He  rests  in  the 
halls  of  Tura;  lie  knows  not  of  our  coming.  Who 

(I)  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  story,  though 
considerably  varied  in  the  catastrophe,  is  taken  frem 
I **  Nlsus  and  Kuryalus,”  of  which  episode  n translation  is 
1 already  given. 
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will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and  call  the 
chief  to  arms?  The  path  is  by  the  swords  of  foes; 
but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thunderbolts  of 
war.  Speak,  yc  chiefs!  Who  will  arise?" 

“Son  of  Trenmor!  mine  be  the  deed,"  said  dark- 
haired Orla,  “and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
me?  1 lore  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is  the 
danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  1 will  seek 
car- borne  C'uthullin.  If  1 fall,  raise  the  song  of  bards , 
and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.”  “ And  shalt 
thou  fall  alone?”  said  fair-haired  Calmar.  “Wilt 
thou  leave  thy  friend  afar?  Chief  of  Oithona!  not 
feeble  is  ray  arm  in  fight.  Could  1 see  thee  die,  and 
not  lift  the  spear?  No  Orla!  ours  has  been  the  chase 
of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of  shells;  ours  lx*  the 
path  of  danger : ours  has  been  the  cave  of  Oithona ; 
ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on  the  hauLs  of  Lubar.” 
“Calmar,”  said  the  chief  of  Oithona,  “why  should 
thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened  in  the  dust  of  Krin? 
Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father  dwells  in  his  hall  of 
air ; he  will  rejoice  in  bis  boy  ; but  the  blue-eyed 
Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  hpr  son  in  Morven.  She 
listens  to  the  steps  of  the  huuter  on  the  heath,  and 
thiuks  it  is  the  tread  of  Calmar.  Let  him  not  say, 

4 Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of  Lochlin;  he  died 
with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the  dark  brow.’  Why  l 
should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of  Mora  ? Why  should  i 
her  voice  curse  Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Colmar?  Live,  | 
Calmar!  Live  to  raise  my  stone  of  moss;  live  to 
revenge  me  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song 
of  bards  above  my  grave.  Sweet  will  be  the  song  of 
death  to  Orla,  from  the  voice  of  Caltnar.  My  ghost 
shall  smile  ou  the  notes  of  praise.”  “Orla,”  said  the 
son  of  Mora,  “ could  1 raise  the  song  of  death  to  my 
friend?  Could  1 give  his  fam  to  the  winds?  No, 
my  heart  would  speak  in  sighs : faint  and  broken  arc 
the  sounds  of  sorrow.  Orla  ! our  souls  shall  hear 
the  song  together.  One  cloud  shall  be  ours  on  high: 
the  bards  will  mingle  the  names  of  Orla  and  Calmar.” 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs#  Their  steps  are 
to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  the  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night.  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Tura.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
his  lonely  hill.  Here  the  troops  arc  mixed : they 
frown  in  sleep ; their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The  fires 
are  faint;  their  embers  fail  in  smoke.  All  is  hushed; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  bis  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens 
through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on  high.  “ Why 
dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona?”  said 
fair-haired  Calmar;  “we  are  in  the  midst  of  foes.  Is 
ibis  a time  for  delay?”  “It  is  a time  for  vengeance,” 
said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  “ Mathon  of  Lochlin 
sleeps:  seest  thou  his  spear?  Its  point  is  dim  with 
the  gore  of  my  father.  The  blood  of  Mathon  shall 
reek  on  mine ; but  shall  I slay  him  sleeping,  son  of  I 
Mora?  No!  he  shall  feel  his  wound:  my  fame  shall  j 
not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber.  Rise,  Mathon, 
rise!  The  sou  of  Connal  calls;  thy 'life  is  his;  rise 
to  combat.”  Mathon  starts  from  sleep;  but  did  he 
rise  alone?  No:  the  gathering  chiefs  bound  on  the 
plain.  “Fly!  Calmar,  fly  !”  said  dark-haired  Orla. 
“Mathon  is  mine.  I shall  die  in  joy:  but  Lochlin 
crowds  arouud.  Fly  through  the  shade  of  night.”  Orla 
turns.  The  helm  of  Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield  (alls 


from  his  arm:  he  shudders  in  his  'blood.  He  rolls 
by  the  side  of  the  blazing  oak.  Strumou  sees  him 
fall:  his  wrath  rises:  his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head 
of  Orla : but  a spear  pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes 
through  the  wound,  and  foams  ou  the  spear  of  Calmar. 

As  roll  the  waves  of  the  ocean  on  two  mighty  barks 
of  the  north,  so  poor  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs. 
As,  breaking  the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the 
barks  of  the  north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on 
the  scattered  crest*  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came 
| to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  He  strikes  bis  shield  ; his  sons 
throng  around ; the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno 
bounds  in  joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats 
on  the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death!  many 
are  the  widows  of  Lochlin ! Morven  prevails  iu  its 
strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills:  no  living  foe  is  seen! 
but  the  sleepers  are  many  ; grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks;  yet  they  do  not 
awake.  The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o’er  the  breast  of  a chief? 
Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they  mingle  with 
the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  Tia  Calmar:  he  lies  on 
the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is  one  stream  of  blood. 
Fierce  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy  Orla.  He  breathes 
not ; but  his  eye  is  still  u flame.  It  glares  in  death 
unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in  Calinar’s ; but 
Calmar  lives!  he  lives,  though  low.  “Rise,”  said 
the  king,  “rise,  son  of  Mora:  ’t is  mine  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  may  yet  bound  on  the  hills 
of  Morveu.” 

“ Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Morven 
with  Orla,”  said  the  hero.  “ What  were  the  chase 
to  me  alone  ? Who  would  share  the  spoils  of  battle 
with  Calmar?  Orla  is  at  rest ! Rough  was  thy  soul, 
Orla!  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn.  It  glared 
on  others  in  lightning:  to  me  a silver  beam  of  night. 
Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora ; let  it  hang  in  my 
empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  from  blood:  but  it  could 
not  save  Orla.  Lay  me  with  my  friend.  Raise  the 
song  when  I am  dark !” 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  grey 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar.  When 
Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the  blue  waves. 
The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven : — the  bards 
raised  the  song. 

Wbat  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds?  Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests? 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  !T  is  Orla,  the  brown 
chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war.  Peace 
to  thy  soul,  Orla!  thy  fame  will  not  perish.  Nor  thine, 
Calmar!  Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue-eyed  Mora; 
but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It  hangs  iu  tby 
cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek  around  its  sled. 
Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar!  It  dwells  on  the  voice  of 
the  mighty.  Thy  name  shakes  on  tire  echoes  of 
Morven.  Then  raise  thy  fair  locks,  son  of  Mora. 
Spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow ; and  smile 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm.”  (I) 

fl)  I fear  Iaing's  late  edition  has  completely  overthrown 
every  hope  that  Maepherson'a  Otnan  might  prove  the  trans- 
lation of  n aerie?  of  poems  complete  In  themaelvea ; but, 
while  the  imposture  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the  work 
remains  undisputed,  though  not  without  faults— -parti ru- 
i Inrly,  in  some  parts,  turgid  and  bombastic  diction.  The  j 
t present  humble  imitation  will  be  pardoned  by  the  admirer* 
of  the  original  as  an  nttrmpt,  however  Inferior,  which  ; 
\ evinces  an  oHarhmcnt  to  their  favourite  author. 
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L’AMITIE  EST  L AMOUR  SANS  AILES.  (1) 
[ RP rittcn  December,  1 800.  J 
War  should  my  anxious  breast  repine, 
Because  my  youth  is  fled? 

Da>s  of  delight  may  still  be  mine; 

A flection  U not  dead. 

In  tracing  bark  tbe  years  of  youth, 

One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth 
Celestial  consolation  brings ; 

Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat 
Where  first  ray  heart  responsive  beat, — 

* Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!’* 
Through  few,  but  deeply  chequer'd  years, 

What  moments  have  been  mine! 

Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine; 

Howe’er  my  future  doom  be  cast, 

My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past, 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings; 

Friendship!  that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone— 
•Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!" 
Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 
Their  branches  on  the  gale. 

Unheeded  heaves  a simple  grave, 

Which  tells  the  common  tale; 

Round  this  unconscious  schoolboys  stray, 

Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 
From  yonder  stndious  mansion  rings; 

But  here  whene’er  my  footsteps  move. 

My  sileut  tears  too  plainly  prove 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!" 

Oh  Love!  before  thy  glowing  shrine 
My  early  vows  were  paid  ; 

My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine, 

But  these  are  now  decay’d: 

For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind, 

No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind, 

Except,  alas ! thy  jealous  stings. 

Away,  away ! delusive  power. 

Thou  shall  not  haunt  my  coming  hour; 

Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 

Seat  of  my  youth! (2)  thy  distant  spire 
Recalls  each  sceue  of  joy ; 

My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire, — 
lu  mind  again  a boy. 

Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill. 

Thy  every  path  delights  me  still, 

Each  flower  a double  fragrance  flings; 

Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 

Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  Uis  wings!" 

ft)  See  ante,  p.  36,  e.  ! , note.  We  Insert  tills  poem  here 
oo  account  of  the  date  of  its  composition.  It  was  not  how- 
ever included  in  the  pnblicaUon  of  1807— L.  K. 

(2)  Harrow.  (3)  Tbe  Earl  of  Clare— L.  E- 

(4)  The  young  poet  had  recently  received  from  Lord 
Clare  an  cpUlle  containing  this  passage : — “ I think,  by 
jour  last  letter,  that  yon  are  very  muck  piqued  with  most 
ot  jour  friends;  and.  if  I am^iot  much  mistaken,  a little  so 
with  me.  In  one  part  you  say.  * there  is  little  or  no  donbt 
a few  years,  or  months,  will  render  us  as  politely  indif- 
ferent to  each  other,  as  if  wc  had  never  passed  a portion  of 
our  time  together:'  Indeed.  Byron,  you  wrong  me;  and  I 
have  ao  doubt— «t  least  I hope-  you  wrong  yourself.'’— L.  K 
W 1*  i*  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason,  but 
these  stanzas  were  not  included  in  the  publication  of  I8U7; 
though  few  will  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  tbau  any 


My  Lycus  ! (3)  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain; 

Affection  for  a time  may  sleep. 

But,  oh,  ’twill  wake  again.  (4) 

Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wish’d  interview,  how  sweet! 

^From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

14  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !* 

In  one,  and  one  alone,  deceived. 

Did  I my  error  mourn? 

No — from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 

I turn'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 

With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true. 

Twined  with  my  heart’s  according  strings ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 

For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 
Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings ! 
Ye  few!  my  soul,  ray  life  is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  hope; 

Your  worth  a lasting  love  ensures, 

Unfetter'd  in  its  scope; 

From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 

With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue, 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings: 

With  joy  date,  by  snares  beset, 

Wc,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne’er  forget 

“Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!" 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 
Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 

Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward — 

To  me  no  bays  belong; 

If  lanrell'd  Fame  but  dwdU  with  lies, 

Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 
Simple  and  young,  I dare  not  feign ; 

Mine  be  the  redo  yet  heartfeld  strain, 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !" 

THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE.  (5) 

[ Written  December  29,  1806.J 
Fatheii  of  Light!  great  God  of  Heaven! 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair? 

Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e’er  forgiven? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I call! 

Thou  see’ st  my  soul  is  dark  within  ; 

Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

thing  given  in  that  volnme.  “ Written  when  the  author  wav 
not  uineteen  years  of  nge.  this  remarkable  poem  shows,” 
aayv  Moore,  “ how  early  the  struggle  between  natural  piety 
and  doubt  began  in  his  mind.”  In  reading  the  celebrated 
critique  of  the  Edinburgh  lit r me  on  tbe  Hours  of  Idleness , 
the  fart  that  the  volume  did  not  inrlude  this  “ I'rayer  of 
Nature  ” ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  — L.  K. 

This  little  poem,  on  the  whale,  afford*  a tolerably  eorreet 
notion  of  Lord  Byron's  religions  creed,  though  the  contra- 
dictory nature  of  his  writings  renders  it  impossible  to  set 
that  qnevtion  positively  at  rest,  lie  probably  had  no  pre- 
cise opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  considered  it,  as 
he  himself  says  in  Don  Juan, 

" —s  pleasant  voysjr.  perhaps  to  dost 
Like  Pyrrtso,  on  a sea  of  speculation.'* 

To  a memorandum  of  tbe  writers  on  Divinity,  whose  works 
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No  shrine  I seek,  lo  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  ! 

Thy  dread  omnipotence  I own ; 

Spare,  yet  ameud,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a gloomy  fane, 

Let  Superstition  hail  the  pile, 

Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rights  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day  ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven  thy  boundless  throne. (I ) 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell, 

Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form ; 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  bis  brother  to  expire, 

Whose  soul  a different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can’t  expound, 
Prepare  a fancied  bliss  or  woe? 

Shall  reptiles,  groveling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator’s  purpose  kuow? 

Shall  those,  who  live  for  self  alone, 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time? 

Father!  no  prophet's  laws  I seek, — 

Thy  laws  in  Nature’s  works  appear;— 

I own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 

Yet  will  I pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear! 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  tether's  space ; 

Who  calm’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I trace: — 

be  had  penned,  be  is  stated  by  Moore  to  have  subjoined  tbe 
following  remark  : “I  ahbor  books  of  religion,  though  I reve- 
rence and  lore  my  God,  without  the  blasphemous  nolions  ot 
sectaries,  or  belief  in  their  absurd  and  damnable  heresies, 
mysteries,  and  thirty-nine  articles.** 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  quoted  by  that  gcntlrmnn  in  his 
Correspondence,  Byron  thus  vaguely  expresses  himself:  “I 
hold  virtue  in  general,  or  the  virtues  severally,  to  be  only- 
in  the  disposition  ; each  a frehng,  not  n principle.  I believe 
truth  the  prime  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  death  an  eternal 
sleep,  at  least  of  tbe  body.” 

“I  remember  saying  to  him,”  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
“ that  I really  thought  that,  if  he  lived  a few  years,  be  would 
alter  his  sentiments.  He  anawrred,  rather  sharply,  • I sup- 
pose yon  are  one  of  those  who  prophesy  I will  turn  methodisl?’ 
I replied,  1 No  - I don't  expect  your  conversion  to  he  of  such 
an  ordinary  kind.  I would  rather  look  to  see  you  retreat 
upon  the  Catholic  faith,  and  distinguish  yourself  by  the 
austerity  of  your  penances.  The  species  of  religion  to  whirh 
you  must,  or  may,  one  day  attach  yoursrlf,  must  exercise 
a strong  power  on  the  imagination.*  He  smiled  gravely,  and 
seemed  to  allow  I might  he  right.” 

“ I am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,”  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a lettrr 
to  Mr.  Gifford,  “mid  did  not  expect  that,  because  1 doubted 
the  immortality  of  man,  I should  be  charged  with  denying 
the  existence  of  a God.  It  was  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  ourselves  nnd  our  world,  when  placed  in  comparison  with 
the  mighty  whole,  of  which  it  is  an  atom,  that  first  led  me 
to  imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity  might  be  over- 
rated.” 

“To  say  the  truth,”  Byron,  on  one  occasion,  confessed. 
“1  find  it  equally  difficult  to  know  what  to  believe  in  this 


Tliou,  who  in  wivchiin  plaml  tue  lu  re, 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence, 
Ah!  whilst  1 tread  this  earthly  sphere, 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  G«td,  to  thee  I call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 

By  thy  command  I rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  I confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust's  restored. 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored  , 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 

While  life  yet  throbs  I raise  my  prayer. 
Though  doom'd  uo  more  to  quit  tbe  dead. 

To  Thee  1 breathe  my  humble  strain, 
Giatefui  fur  all  thy  mercies  past, 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  agaiu 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ.  (2) 

“ Nil  ego  contulerim  jucnndo  sanu*  amico."— Ho*. 
Dsva  Lomi,  in  this  sequester’d  scene, 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie. 

The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 
Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy’s  eye: 

Thus  if  amidst  the  gut  liering  .storm. 

While  clouds  the  darken’d  noon  deform, 

You  heaven  assumes  a varied  glow, 

I hail  the  sky’s  celestial  bow, 

Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  pence, 

And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 

Ah ! though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 

1 think  those  days  may  come  again; 

Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood, 

Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude, 

world.  nnd  w hat  not  to  believe.  There  are  as  many  plausible 
reasons  for  inducing  me  to  die  a bigot,  as  there  have  been 
to  make  me  hitherto  live  a free-thiukcr."  Millington. — P.K. 

(1)  The  poet  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind  one  of 
.Mr.  Southey’s  juvenile  pieces,  beginning, 

“ Go,  thou,  unto  llte  boo*-  of  prater, 

I to  Uw  woodlands  w ill  repair/’ — L.  E. 

(2)  This  young  gentleman,  who  was  with  l.orri  Byron 
both  nt  Harrow  and  (ji  mb  ridge,  afterwards  entered  tbe 
Guards,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen.  He  was  drowned  early  in  1809,  when  on  his 
way  to  join  the  army  in  the  Peninsula ; tbe  transport  in 
which  he  sailed  being  run  fool  of  in  thr  night  by  another 
of  the  convoy.  “Long’s  father,”  says  Lord  Byron,  “ wrote 
to  me  to  write  his  son’s  epitaph.  1 promised — but  I had 
not  the  heart  to  complete  it.  lie  was  such  a good  amiable 
bring  as  rarely  remains  long,  in  this  world  ; with  talent 
nnd  Accomplishments,  too,  to  make  him  the  more  regretted.” 
Diary,  IH2I. — L.  K. 

In  tbe  diary  from  which  Ihe  above  is  an  extract.  lx»rd 
Byron  gives  the  following  strange  instance  of  the  moody  me- 
lancholy that  occasionally  preyed  on  the  mind  of  his  old 
schoolfellow  and  College  companion:  “Though  a cheerful 
companion,”  says  his  Lordship.  “ he  had  strange  melnurholy 
thoughts  sometimes.  I remember  once  Hint  we  were  going 
to  his  ancle’s,  I think  I went  to  accompany  him  to  tbe  door 
merely,  in  some  1’pper  or  Lower  Grosvenor  or  Brook  street, 
I forget  which,  but  it  was  in  a street  lending  out  of  some 
square-,  he  told  me  that  the  night  before  hr  had  taken  up  n 
pistol,  not  knowing  or  examining  whether  it  was  loaded  or 
no,  and  had  snapped  it  at  his  head,  leaving  it  to  chance 
whether  it  might  or  might  not  be  rhnrged.”- 1‘.  K. 
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HOURS  OF 


To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 

I crush  the  fond  with  malice  fraught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 

Although  we  ne’er  again  can  trace, 

In  Crania’s  vale,  the  pedant's  lore; 

Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 
Our  raptured  visions  as  before  ; 

Though  Youth  has  fl  wn  on  rosy  pinion. 

And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion — 

Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 

But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Y es,  I will  hope  that  Time’s  broad  w ing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring  : 

But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers. 

Where  smiling  Youth  delights  to  dwell, 

And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell; 

If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control, 

Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 

Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity’s  eye, 

Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh. 

Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune's  groan, 

And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 

Oh ! may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow ; 

Still,  still  despise  the  cejisor  stern, 

Bat  ne’er  forget  another's  woe. 

Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O’er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays, 

Still  may  I rove,  untutor'd,  wild, 

And  even  in  age  at  heart  a child. 

Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne. 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 

But,  hence!  ye  hours  of  sable  hue! 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er: 

By  eiery  bliss  my  childhood  knew. 

I’ll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 

Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past, 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 

We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  lull’d  by  Zephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  ray  infant  Muse 
Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre; 

But  now,  without  a theme  to  choose. 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 

My  youthful  nymphs,  alas ! are  flown ; 

E is  a wife,  and  C a mother, 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mary’s  given  to  another; 

And  Cora’s  eye,  which  roll’d  on  me, 

Cau  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 

In  truth,  dear  Lotto,  ’twas  time  to  flee, 

For  Corn’s  eve  will  shine  on  all. 

And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays. 

His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 

And  every  lady’s  eye’s  a sun, 

These  last  should  be  coufiued  to  one. 

(1)  The  two  friends  were  both  passionately  attached  to 
Harrow  ; and  sometimes  made  etcuriuon*  thither  together, 
to  revive  their  schoolboy  recollection*. — L.  E. 

(2)  Mrs  Masters  — L.  K. 

(3)  “Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood 
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The  soul’s  meridian  don’t  become  her, 

Whose  sun  displays  a general  summer / 

Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 

And  passion’s  self  is  now  a name. 

As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 
Ami  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion’s  fires, 

As  many  a boy  and  girl  remembers, 

While  all  the  force  of  love  expires. 
Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Loire,  't  is  midnight's  noon, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon, 

Whose  beauties  I shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse; 

For  why  should  I the  path  go  o’er, 

Which  every  bard  has  trod  before? 

Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round. 

Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light. 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 

I trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 

Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth’s  retreat  ;(f) 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We’ll  mingle  in  the  festive  crew; 

While  many  a tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away ; 

And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 

Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  morn. 


TO  A LADY.  (2) 

Ob!  had  my  fate  been  join’d  with  thine. 

As  once  this  pledge  appear’d  a token, 

These  follies  had  uot  then  been  mine, 

For  then  my  peace  hud  not  been  broken.  (3) 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I owe. 

To  tbcc,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'T  was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 

And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure. 

Bestow’d  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I could  destroy, 

And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him  ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 

For  thy  dear  sake  I cannot  hate  him. 

Ah  ! since  thy  nngel  form  is  gone, 

My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 

Attempts,  alas!  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

Twere  vain  aud  fruitless  to  regret  thee; 

h*d  been  shed  by  nor  fathers  — it  would  have  joined  land* 
broad  and  rich  — it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart, 
and  two  persons  not  ill  matched  in  years  (she  is  two  year* 
my  elder),  and  — and --  and  — urhat  has  been  the  result  ? ” 
Diary,  1821 — L.  E. 
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Nor  Hope  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid. 

But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  Uus  giddy  waste  of  years. 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron’s  fears, 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion’s  measures, 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush’d:— 

This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  passion’s  hectic  ne'er  had  Hush’d, 

But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 

For  nature  seem’d  to  smile  before  thee; (I ) 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit, — 

For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

I But  now  I seek  for  other  joys ; 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness; 

In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I conquer  half  iny  bosom’s  sadness. 

; Yet,  even  in  these  a thought  will  steal. 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour, — 

* And  fiends  might  pity  what  I feel, — 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARE. 

Oa!  yes,  I will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other; 

The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are  true; 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a brother, 
Nor  less  the  aiTection  1 cherish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a moment  expires : 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a swift-waving  pinion, 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together, 
j And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I allow  : 

] In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather! 
But  winter’s  rude  tempests  arc  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory,  blending. 

The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 
When  pride  steel*  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a disgrace. 

i However,  dear  George,  for  I still  must  esteem  you — 
The  few  whom  I love  I can  never  upbraid — 
j The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem  you, 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

! I will  not  complain,  and  though  chill’d  is  afleclion, 
j With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live: 

- My  bosom  is  calm’d  by  the  simple  reflection, 

| That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should  forgive. 

You  knew  that  my  soul,  that  ray  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 

; You  knew  me  unaller’d  by  years  or  by  distance, 

I Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 


WORKS. 

You  knew, — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection! 

The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endure.;; 

Too  late  you  may  droop  o’er  the  fond  recollection, 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

For  the  present,  we  part, — I will  hope  not  for  ever; 

For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  lust : 

To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavour; 
1 ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

M Tu  semper  nmoris 

Si*  memor,  et  rari  comiti*  nc  nbsrrdut  imago  — ' Vst.  Kuc. 
Faitirn  of  my  youth!  when  young  we  roved, 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved, 

With  friendship’s  purest  glow. 

The  bliss  which  wing’d  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 
Ou  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I ’ve  known. 

When  distant  far  from  you  : 

Though  (vain,  ’tis  still  a pleasing  pain. 

To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  agaiu,  adieu! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o’er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy’d  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever; 

The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 

Life’s  evening  dream  is  dark  ami  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah!  never! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 
Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 
Together  join'd  in  vain ; 

How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 

Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 

Though  near,  alas!  distinctly  flow. 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 

Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear. 

Till  death’s  tinfalhom’d  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend!  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  different  channels: 

Disdaining  humbler  human  sports, 

Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish’d  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals. 

Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time. 

Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason; 

For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 

Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet. 

Nor  led  a thought  to  seize  on. 


i 


| (I)  “Oar  meetings,"  says  l/>rd  Byron  in  1822,  “were  | 

I stolen  ones,  and  a gate  leading  from  Mr.  GhawortlTs 
| grounds  to  those  of  mjr  mother  was  the  place  of  our  inter-  | 
views.  But  the  ardour  wns  all  on  my  side.  I was  serious ; 
she  was  volatile:  she  liked  me  ns  a younger  brother,  and  j 
treated  and  laughed  at  me  as  a boy  ; she.  however,  gave  me 
her  picture,  and  that  was  something  to  make  verses  upon. 

I Had  I married  her,  perhaps  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life 
would  have  been  different."  -L.  E. 

The  picture  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  note  was  inse- 


parable from  liis  Lordship's  person.  “He  had  always." 
say*  Captain  Medwin.  “a  Mark  ribbon  round  hit  neck, 
to  which  was  attached  a locket,  containing  hair  and  a 
picture.  We  had  been  playing  at  billiard*  one  night, 
till  the  balls  appeared  double,  when  ail  at  once  he  search- 
ed hastily  for  something  under  his  waistcoat,  and  said,  in 

I great  alarm.  Good  God!  I have  lost  my — !'  but  before 

be  had  finished  the  sentence,  he  discovered  the  hid’ 
den  treasure."— Medttin’s  Conversations  of  Lent  Bunn. 
—I’.  E. 
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Poor  Littlk!  sweet,  melodious  bard! 

Of  IaIc  esteem’d  it  monstrous  hard 
That  he,  who  sang  before  all, — 

He  who  llu*  lore*of  love  expanded, — 

By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded 
As  void  of  wit  and  moral.{1) 

And  yet,  while  Beauty’s  praise  is  thine, 
llarmouious  favourite  of  the  Niue! 

Repine  not  at  tby  lot; 

Thy  soothing  lavs  may  still  be  read, 

When  Persecution’s  arm  is  dead, 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 

Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them  ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I really  will  not  light  them. (2) 

Perhaps  they  wonM  do  quite  ns  well 
To  break  the  rudely-sounding  shell 
Of  such  a young  begiuucr  : 

He  who  ofTends  at  pert  nineteen, 

Ere  thirty  may  become,  I ween, 

A very  harden’d  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I must  return  to  you; 

And,  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accept,  theu,  my  concession. 

In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
1 soar  along  from  left  to  right ; 

My  inuse  admires  digression. 

I think  I said  ’t  would  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state; — 

May  regal  smiles  atteud  you! 

And  should  a noble  monarch  reign, 

Yon  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

I (I)  These  stanzas  were  written  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  a severe  critique,  in  a uorthern  review,  on  a new 
publication  of  the  British  Anacreon.—  [Sec  Edinburgh  Me- 
I Hnr,  Jnly,  IR07,  article  on  EpitUtt,  Odes,  and  other  Poems, 

| by  Thomas  Little,  Ksq. — L E-] 

(2)  A bard  :bnrre»co  referees)  defied  his  reviewer  to 
1 mortal  combat-  If  this  example  becomes  prevalent,  our 
periodical  censors  must  be  dipped  in  the  river  Styx;  for 
| what  else  ran  secure  them  from  the  numerous  host  of  their 
| ranged  assailants  ? 

f3)  “Of  all  I hove  ever  known,  Clare  lias  always  been 
1 the  least  altered  in  every  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities 
■ and  kind  affections  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly 
at  school.  I should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for 
society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called}  to  leave  a being  with 
i so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions.  1 do  not  speak  from 
, personal  experience  only,  hut  from  all  I have  ever  heard  of 
! him  from  other*,  during  absence  and  distance.” — Diary, 
! 1121  — L.  E. 

(4)  Morven,  a lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire,  “C.or- 
mal  of  Snow,”  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in 
Oaslan. 

(5)  This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common,  on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vis,  Ben-e-bourd,  etc. 
to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  clouds 
pouring  down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  light- 
ning. while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the 
storm,  perfectly  secure  from  its  effects. 

(6)  In  1/srd  Byron  s Diary  for  1813.  he  says,  “I  have 
been  thinking  latety  a good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very 
•«ld  that  1 should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly,  fond  of 
that  girl,  at  an  age  when  1 could  neither  feel  passion,  nor 


Yet  aince  in  (Unger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you! 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne’er 
From  any  claim  a kindred  care, 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you! 

Not  for  a moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure  unerring  way! 

May  no  delights  decoy! 

O’er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 

Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love, 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy ! 

Oh!  if  you  wish  that  happiness 
Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless, 
And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 

Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be. 

Spotless  as  you’ve  been  known  to  me,— 
Be  still  as  you  are  now.(3) 

And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear; 

Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 

I ’d  waive  at  once  a port’s  fame, 

To  prove  a prophet  here. 


WHEN  1 ROVED  A YOUNG  HIGHLANDER. 

Wm if  1 roved  a young  Highlander  o’er  the  dark 
heath,  [snow ! (4) 

And  climb’d  thy  steep  summit,  O Morven  of 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder’d  beneath, 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather’d  below, (5) 
Untutor’d  by  science,  a strauger  to  fear. 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear;  [you?  j 
Need  1 say,  my  sweet  Mary,(G)  ’t  was  centred  in  j 

know  the  meaning  of  the  word  1 And  the  offeet  t My  j 
mother  used  always  to  rally  me  about  tbit  childish  amour  ; ! 
and.  at  lott,  many  year*  after,  when  1 was  sixteen,  the  told  ! 
me  one  day:  ‘Oh,  Byron,  I have  bad  a letter  from  Fdin- 
bnrgh,  from  Miss  Abrrcromhy,  and  yoar  old  sweetheart, 
Mary  Duff,  is  married  to  a Mr.  t.ockbuni-’  (Robert  Cock- 
barn,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. J And  what  was  my  answer?  I 
really  cannot  explain  or  account  for  my  feelings  at  that  | 
moment;  but  they  nearly  threw  me  Into  convulsions- to  i 
the  horror  of  my  mother,  and  the  astonishment  or  every  j 
body-  And  it  is  n phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for  1 wa*  | 
not  right  years  old),  which  has  pnxtled.  and  wltl  puzzle  me 
to  the  Latest  hour  of  it.”—  Again,  in  January.  1815,  a few 
days  after  his  marriage,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Captain 
Hay,  the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his  childish  attachment  Pray 
tell  me  more— or  as  much  as  you  like,  of  your  cousin  Mary. 

I believe  I told  you  our  story  some  years  ago.  t was  twenty- 
seven  a few  days  ago.  und  I have  never  seen  her  since  we 
were  children,  and  young  children  too;. bat  I never  forget 
ber,  nor  ever  can.  You  will  oblige  me  with  presenting  her 
with  ray  best  respects,  and  all  good  wishes.  It  may  seem 
ridiculous— but  It  is  at  any  rate,  I hope,  not  offensive  to 
her  nor  hers—  in  me  to  pretend  to  reeoHect  any  thing  about  ! 
her.  at  so  early  a period  of  both  oor  lives,  almost,  if  not  ; 
quite,  in  our  nurseries;  but  it  was  a pleasant  dream,  which  ; 
she  must  pardon  me  for  remembering,  la  she  pretty  still?  j 
1 have  the  most  perfect  idea  of  her  person,  as  a child ; but  j 
Time,  1 suppose  has  played  the  devil  with  us  both.” — L.  E-  j 
« Dante  is  said,  ns  early  as  nine  years  old,  to  have  falleu 
in  love  with  Beatrice;  Alfleri,  who  was  himself  precocious  ' 
in  the  passion,  considered  soch  early  sensibility  to  be  an 
unerring  sign  of  a soul  formed  for  the  fine  arts;  and 
Canova  used  to  say  that  he  was  in  love  wfeen  but  five  years 
old  ” f.att.-P.  F. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


- Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  1 knew  uot  the  name, — ! 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a child?  j 
] But  still  I perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I felt,  when  a boy,  on  the  crag-cover’d  wild: 
One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impress’d, 
j I loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new; 

And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  blesVd ; 

) And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with  * 
• you. 


I WOULD  I WERE  A CARELESS  CHILD. 

1 wiici.1)  I were  a careless  child. 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  rave, 

Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o’er  the  dark  blue  wave; 

The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon  (4)  pride 
Accords  not  with  the  freeborn  sonl, 

Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side 


I arose  with  the  dawn;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I bounded  along; 

I breasted  the  billows  of  Dee’s ( I ) rushing  tide, 

And  heard  at  a distance  the  Ilighlauder’s  song: 

At  eve,  on  my  beatb-cover’d  conch  of  repose, 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view ; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  tho  first  of  my  prayers  was  a blessing  on  you. 

I left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  arc  gone; 

The  mountains  are  vanish’d,  my  youth  is  no  more; 

1 As  the  last  of  my  rare,  I must  wither  alone, 

; And  delight  but  in  days  I have  witness’d  before: 

I Ah ! splendour  has  raised  but  embitter’d  my  lot ; 
More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  ray  infancy  knew : 
Though  my  hopes  may  Lave  fail’d,  yet  they  are  not 
forgot ; 

, Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  yon. 


And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune!  take  back  thes“  cultured  lands, 

Take  hack  this  name  of  splendid  sound! 

I hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 

Place  me  along  the  rocks  1 love. 

Which  sound  to  Ocean’s  wildest  roar; 

I ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I feel 

The  world  was  ne’er  design’d  for  me: 

Ah ! why  do  darkening  shades  conceal 
The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be? 

Once  1 beheld  a splendid  dream, 

A visionary  scene  of  bliss: 

Truth! — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 
Awake  me  to  a world  like  this? 


f 

| 

i 
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When  1 see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

1 think  of  the  rocks  that  o’ershadow  Colhleen ; (1) 
When  1 see  the  soft  blue  of  u love-speaking  eye, 

I think  of  those  eyes  that  endear’d  the  rude  scene; 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary’s  in  hue, 

I think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  aud  yon. 

Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once  more  j 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of  snow  : (3)  j 
j But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before, 

I Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me? — ah,  no! 
j Adieu  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 

; Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ! 
i No  home  iu  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, — I 
Ah!  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with  you?  t 


I loved— but  those  I loved  are  gone; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled : 

How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone 
When  all  its  funner  hopes  are  dead ! 

Though  gay  companions  o’er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill; 

Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart — the  heart — is  lonely  still.  (5) 

How  dull ! to  bear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power,  , 
Have  made,  though  neither  frieuds  nor  foes,  I 
Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 

Give  me  again  a faithful  few, 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 

And  I will  fly  the  midnight  crew. 

Where  boisterous  joy  is  but  a name. 


(F)  The  Dee  I*  a bran  Ufa  1 river,  which  rises  near  Mar 
l^odge,  and  fills  into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

(2)  Colbleen  Is  a mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  High- 
lands, not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 

(3)  In  the  spring  of  1807,  on  recovering  from  a severe 
illness,  Lord  Byron  had  projected  a visit  to  Scotland.  The 
plan  was  not  put  into  execution  ; but  be  thus  adverts  to  it, 

j in  a letter  dated  in  August,  and  addressed  to  his  fair  cor- 
! respondent  of  Southwell  “On  Sunday,  I set  ofT  for  the 
; Highlands.  A friend  of  mine  accompanies  me  in  my  ear- 
j r**B®  t°  Edinburgh.  There  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in 
a tandem  through  the  western  parts  to  Inverary,  where  we 
shall  purchase  shelties,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inac- 

Icctxible  to  vehicular  conveyances.  On  the  coast  we  shall 
hire  a vessel,  and  visit  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides, 
and.  if  we  have  time  and  favourable  weather,  mean  to  sail 
as  far  as  Iceland,  only  three  hundred  miles  from  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Caledonia,  to  peep  at  Ilecla-  1 mran  to 
collect  all  the  Erse  traditions,  poems,  etc.  etc.  and  trans- 
late, or  expand  the  subject  to  till  a volume,  which  may 
I appear  nest  spring,  under  the  denomination  of  The  High- 
IriHd  Harp,’  or  some  title  equally  picturrti/ur.  What  would 
you  say  to  some  stanzas  on  Mount  lleda  ? They  would  be 
written  at  least  with /I nr." — L.  K- 

(4)  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a Guelic  word,  signifying  either 
Lowland  or  Euglish. 

(5)  “ The  ‘ imagination  all  compact,’  which  the  greatest 

l 


poet  who  ever  lived  has  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  his  brethren,  is  in  every  case  a dangerous  gift  It  exag-  , 
gerates.  Indeed,  our  expectations,  and  can  often  bid  its  ; 
possessor  hope,  where  hope  is  lost  to  reason : but  the  delu-  ; 
site  pleasure  arising  from  these  visions  of  imagination  re- 
sembles that  of  a child,  whose  notice  is  attracted  by  a j 
fragment  of  glass  to  which  a son-beam  has  given  momentary  j 
splendour.  He  hastens  to  the  spot  with  breathless  lmp«.  I 
timer,  and  finds  the  object  of  his  rnriosity  and  expectation  i 
is  equally  vulgar  and  worthless.  Such  is  the  man  of  quick  ] 
and  exalted  powers  of  imagination.  His  fancy  overestimates 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  pleasure,  fame,  distinction,  arc  1 
j alternately  pursued,  attained,  and  despised  when  In  his 
power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in  the  palace  of  a *or 
I terer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose  their  attraction  and  ! 

value  ns  soon  as  they  are  grasped  by  the  adventurer’s  hand, 

, and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time  lost  in  the  chase,  • 
and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  under  which  it  was 
undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hope  and  posses- 
i sion,  whirh  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled  to  those  ; 

I whom  nnture  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding  n J 
| distant  prospect  by  the  rays  of  imagination.  These  refler-  ! 
lions,  though  trite  and  obvious,  are  in  a manner  forced  from  > 
ns  by  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,- by  the  sentiments  of 
I weariness  of  life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  they  s i 
I frequently  ripre*s,-snd  by  the  singular  analogy  which 
such  sentiments  hold  with  w ell-known  incidents  of  his  life.  " 

! Sir  frailer  Scot!. — L.  K. 
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HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


And  womau,  lovely  woman!  thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 

How  cold  iuu*t  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e’en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall ! 

Without  a sigh  would  I resign 
This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe, 

To  make  that  calm  conteutment  mine. 
Which  virtue  knows,  or  seeing  to  know. 

Fain  would  I fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I seek  to  shun,  not  bate,  mankind ; 

My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  n darken'd  mind, 

Ob ! that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 
Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest! 

Then  would  I cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest.  (I) 


j LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IN 
THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  HARROW.  (2) 

Spot  of  my  youth!  whose  hoarv  branches  sigh, 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky  ; 

W here  now  alone  1 muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 

With  those  I loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod; 

With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  know  lx* fore : 

Oh!  as  I trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 

Mine  eyes  admire,  niv  heart  adores  thee  still, 

Thou  drooping  Elm!  beneath  whose  boughs  I lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 

fl)  “ And  I said.  Oh  ! that  1 had  wing*  like  a dove,  for 
then  would  I fly  away,  and  he  nt  mt" — Psalm  h.  0. 
This  verse  also  constitutes  a part  of  the  most  beautiful 
i anthem  in  our  language. 

I (2)  On  losing  his  natural  daughter.  Allegro.  in  April, 
1*22,  Lord  Byron  sent  her  remains  to  be  buried  at  Harrow, 
“where.*'  he  says,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Murraj  “ I once  hoped 
• to  have  laid  my  own.**  “There  is,”  he  adds,  “a  spot  in  the 
ekurch-ynnL,  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  bill  look' 

: ins  towards  Windsor,  and  a tomb  under  a large  tree 
I ( bearing  the  name  of  Peaehie  or  Peachey],  where  I used 
] to  sit  for  hoars  and  hours  when  a boy.  This  was  my 
; favourite  spot;  but,  as  I wish  to  erert  a tablet  to  her 
memory,  the  body  had  better  be  deposited  in  the  cAarrA 
| —and  it  was  so  accordingly. — L.  K. 


I Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  reditu*, 

Rut,  alt!  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were  mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast, 

Invite  the  bocom  to  recall  the  past. 

And  seem  to  whis]ter,  as  thry  gently  swell, 

“Take,  while  thou  canst,  n lingering  last  farewell !B  j 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever’d  breast,  i 
And  calm  its  cures  and  passions  into  rest. 

Oft  have  I thought,  ’(would  soothe  my  dying  hour, — I 
: f aright  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power, — J 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell. 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell;  [ 
With  this  food  dream,  metbinkg,  't  were  sweet  to  die — 
And  here  it  linger’d,  here  my  heart  might  lie; 

Here  might  I sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose. 

Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  rejiose; 

For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 

Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play’d ; » 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I loved. 

Mix’d  with  the  earth  o’er  which  my  footsteps  moved; 
Bleat  by  the  longues  that  charm’d  my  youthful  ear. 
Mourn’d  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here;  i 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 

And  uuremember’d  by  the  world  beside. 

September  2,  1807.  ! 


[ The  u Lines  written  beneath  an  Kim  at  Harrow ,*  < 
were  the  last  in  the  little  volume  printed  at  Nneari  ' 
in  1807.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Moords 
Life,  for  various  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  impression  produced  on  Lord  Byron's  mind  l>y  the 
celebrated  Critique  of  his  juvenile  performances , put 
forth  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, — a journal  which , 
at  that  time,  possessed  nearly  undivided  influence  and 
authority.  The  poet's  diaries  and  letters  afford  eci-  1 
dance  that,  in  his  latter  days,  he  considered  this  piece 
the  work  of  Mr.  [now  Lord ) Brougham  ; but  on  j 
what  grounds  he  hud  come  to  that  conclusion  he 
no  where  mentions.  It  forms,  however,  from  what- 
ever pen  it  may  have  proceeded,  so  important  a link  | 
in  Lord  Byron's  literary  history , that  'we  insert  it  at  I 
length. — L.E.J 


CRITIQUE 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  FOR  JANUARY  1808.  (I) 


Hours  ov  Idleness;  a Series  of  Poems,  original  and  ! verse  with  so  few  deviations  in  eithrr  direction  from  i 
translated.  By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a ^at  exact  standard.  Ilis  effusions  are  spread  over  a : 
Minor.  8 to.  pp.  200.  Newark,  1807.  I dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  below  the  level, 

j than  if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water.  As  an  j 
The  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  ' extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  author  is  pccu-  i 
[ which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  In-  1 liarly  forward  in  pleading  minority.  We  have  it  in 
j deed,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a quantity  of  1 the  title-page,  and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume  ; it 

(I]  This  memorable  criticism  has  been  desiguntrd  by  Moorr,  bad  ju«t  received  a challenge,  not  knowing  how  rise  to  ; 
j as  “ ail  article  whirb,  if  not  wittyin  itself,  desenrs  eminently  nrcount  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  liU  look*-  Among  the  1 
; the  rrrdit  of  causing  wit  in  others.  Never,  whilst  the  short  less  sentimental  effect#  of  the  critique  upon  his  mind,  hr  • 
j but  glorious  rare  of  Byron'*  grnins  is  remembered,  rnn  the  used  to  mention  that.  on  the  day  he  rend  it.  he  drank 
| critic,  whoever  he  may  be.  that  so  unintentionally  ministered  three  bottles  of  clnret  to  his  own  share  after  dinner;  j 
| to  its  first  start,  be  forgotten.  The  effect  which  the  review  that  nothing  however  relieved  him  till  he  had  given 
produced  upon  the  poet  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived,  vent  to  his  indignation  in  rhyme,  and  that  -after  the  I 
A friend,  who  fonnd  him  in  the  first  moment*  of  excitement  first  twenty  line*  hr  felt  hiuurif  considerably  better.'’  1 
after  reading  the  article,  inquired  anxiously  whether  he  — p. E. 
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j follows  his  name  like  a favourite  part  of  liis  style.  | 

| Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface;  and  the  I 
i poems  are  connected  with  this  general  statement  of  i 
! his  case,  by  particular  dates,  substantiating  the  age 
j at  which  each  was  written.  Now  the  law  upon  the 
[ point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  ! 

a plea  available  only  to  the  defendant ; uo  plaintilT  can 
I offer  it  as  a supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus, 
j if  any  suil  could  be  brought  against  Lord  Byron, 

[ for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a 
! certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given 
j against  him,  it  is  highly  probable  thnt  an  exception  j 
I would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver  for  juiefry  the  con-  I 
1 tents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority;  , 

\ but,  as  be  now  makes  voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  i 
1 lit*  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground,  for  the  price  in 
; good  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be  unmarketable, 
i This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point;  and,  we  dare  , 

to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in  j 

i reality,  all  that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth  is  rather  ; 

with  a view  to  increase  our  wonder  than  to  soften  i 

our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say,  “ See  how  j 
n minor  cao  write!  This  poem  was  actually  composed 
by  a young  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only 
.sixteen !”  But,  alas!  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of 
Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve;  andsofarfiom 
hearing,  with  any  Jegree  of  surprise,  that  very  poor 
I verses  were  written  by  a youth  from  bis  leaving  school 
to  his  leaving  college,  iuclusive,  we  really  believe  this 
j to  be  the  most  common  of  all  occurrences;  that  it 
1 happens  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  edn- 
■ cated  in  England;  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  bet- 
ter verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings 
j forward  in  order  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  i 
j does  allude  frequently  to  his  family  and  ancestors — ! 
j sometimes  in  poetry,  sometimes  in  notes;  and,  while 
i giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank,  he  takes  care 
j to  remember  us  ofI)r.  Johnson’s  saying,  that  when  a 
l nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit  should  be 
j handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this  con- 
sideration ouly  that  induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byron’s 
j poems  a place  in  our  review,  beside  our  desire  to 
counsel  him,  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and 
! turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  op- 
portunities, which  are  great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  as- 
j sure  him,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  ■ 
! even  when  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a certain 
number  of  feet, — nay,  although  (which  does  not  nl-  f 
ways  happen)  those  feet  should  scan  regularly,  and 
have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the  fingers, — is 
I not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat  him 
j to  believe,  that  a certain  portion  of  liveliness,  sorne- 
| what  of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a poem  ; and 
; that  a poem  in  the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must  con- 
; tain  at  .'east  one  thought,  either  in  a little  degree  dif- 
ferent from  the  ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently 
| expressed.  We  put  it  to  his  candour,  whether  there 
! is  any  thing  so  deserving  the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  j 
like  the  following,  written  in  1800;  and  whether,  if  a 1 
youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  uninteresting 
' to  his  ancestors,  a youth  of  nineteen  should  publish 
| it: — 

i “Shades  of  heroes,  farewell ! jimr  deiccndant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  allies ! 

Abroad  or  at  home,  your  rrrnirmbranrr  imparling 
| New  courage,  he’ll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 


WORKS. 


“Though  a tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

'T  is  uature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret: 

Far  distant  be  goes,  with  the  same  emulation; 

Tbe  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  ran  forget. 

“That  fame,  and  that  memory  still  will  he  cherish;  j 

lie  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown; 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 

When  decay’d,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own.” 

Now,  wc  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  * 
better  than  these  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  (he  j 
noble  minor’s  volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a care  of  attempting  ! 
what  the  greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  ' 
comparisons  {as  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  ( 
his  writing-master’s)  are  odious.  Gray’s  Ode  on  Eton 
College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  ten  hobbling  j 
stanzas  On  a distant  View  of  the  Village  and  School  ' 
of  Harrow. 

“ Where  fancy  yel  joy*  to  retrace  tbe  resemblance 
Of  comrade*  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied; 

How  wr Iconic  to  me  your  ne'er- fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied.” 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
On  a Tear , might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off 
those  premises,  and  spared  us  a whole  dozen  such 
stanzas  ns  the  following : — 

“ Mild  charity’s  glow,  to  us  mortals  below 
•Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  i*  felt, 

And  it*  dew  is  diffused  in  a Tear. 

“The  mnn  doom’d  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gnlc. 

Through  billows  Atlantic,  to  steer. 

As  he  bend*  o’er  the  wave,  which  mny  soon  be  his  grave. 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a Tear.” 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  had  failed. 
Thus,  wc  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  trans- 
lating, during  his  nonage,  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul , 
when  Po|m*  succeeded  so  indifferently  in  the  attempt. 

If  our  readers,  however,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  | 
may  look  at  it. 

“Ah!  gentle,  Heeling,  wavering  sprite, 

Friend  mid  uv»aciale  of  this  clay  I 
To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 

No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

Dot  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn.” 

However,  be  this  ns  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations 
and  imitations  are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron. 
We  have  them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  O&sian; 
and,  viewing  them  us  school  exercises,  they  may  pass. 
Only,  why  print  them  after  they  have  had  their  day 
and  served  their  turn  ? And  why  call  the  thing  in 
p.  70(1)  a translation,  where  two  words  (itk*,  ktyuv) 
of  the  original  are  expanded  into  four  lines,  and  the 
other  thing  in  p.  81,  (2)  where  |u*«vwrvUi<  iwl’ 

•s  rendered  by  menus  of  six  hobbling  verses?  As  to  j 
his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges,  being,  f 
in  truth,  so  moderately  skilled  iu  that  species  of  com- 
position, that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticis- 
ing some  bit  of  the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were 
we  to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron’s  rhapsodies.  ; 
If,  then,  the  following  begiuning  of  a Song  of  Bards  is  i 
by  his  lordship,  we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far  as  we  I 
can  comprehend  it: — “ What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of 
clouds,  whose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of 
tempests?  His  voice  rolls  oil  the  thunder;  ’lisOrla,  I 

(I)  Sec  p.  C»,  rol.  2.  (8)  See  p.  6,  col.  I.  | 
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the  brown  chief  of  Oiliimia.  He  was,”  etc.  After 
detaining  this  “ brown  chief”  some  time,  the  bards 
conclude  by  giving  him  their  advice  to  “ raise  his  fair 
locks;”  then  to  “ spread  them  on  thcarrli  of  the  rain- 
bow;” and  -to  smile  through  the  tears  of  the  storm.” 
Of  this  kind  of  thing  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
pages;  and  we  can  so  far  venture  an  opinion  in  their 
tavoor,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson;  and  we 
are  positive  they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tire- 
some. 

It  is  a sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists;  but 
they  should  “ use  it  as  not  abusing  it and  particularly 
one  who  piques  himself  'though  indeed  at  the  ripe 
age  of  nineteen)  on  being  “an  infant  bard,”  (u  The  art- 
less Helicon  I boast  is  youth”) — should  cither  not 
know,  or  should  seem  not  to  kuow,  so  much  about  his 
own  ancestry.  Besides  a poem  above  cited,  ou  the 
family-seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  another  of  eleven 
pages,  on  the  self-same  subject,  introduced  with  an 
apology,  “he  certainly  had  no  inteution  of  inserting 
it,”  but  really  “the  particular  request  of  some 
friends,”  etc.  etc.  It  concludes  with  five  stanzas 
on  himself,  the  “ last  and  youngest  of  a noble  line.” 
There  is  a good  deal  also  about  his  maternal  ancestors, 
in  a poem  on  Luchin  y Gair , a mountain  where  he 
1 spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that 
I pibroch  is  not  a bagpipe,  any  more  than  duct  means 
| a fiddle. 

| As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a part  of  his 
| volume  to  immortalise  his  employments  at  school  and 
college,  we  cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  without  pre- 
’ senting  the  reader  with  a specimen  of  these  ingenious 
effusions.  In  an  ode  with  a Greek  motto,  called 
Granta,  we  have  the  following  magnificent  stanzas: — 

“ There.  In  apartments  small  and  damp. 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp. 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

1“  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Scale, 

Or  puzzles  o’er  the  deep  triangle, 

(I)  The  Monthly  firrfriw;,  ill  those  days  the  nezt  in  cir- 
culation to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a much  more  favonrnble 
notice  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness.  “ These  compositions  {said 
they)  are  generally  of  a plaintive  or  an  amatory  cast,  with 
an  occasional  mixture  of  sntirr ; and  they  display  b«th  ense 
and  strength— both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will  be  expected 
that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  haste  should  be  discovered 
in  these  productions ; aud  we  seriously  advise  our  young 
bard  to  fulfil  with  submissive  perseverance  the  duties  of 
revision  and  correction.  We  discern,  in  Lord  Byron,  n de- 
gree of  mental  power,  and  a turn  of  mental  disposition, 
which  render  ns  solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  culti- 
vated and  wisely  directed,  in  bis  career  of  life.  lie  has 
received  talents,  and  is  accountable  for  the  use  of  them. 
Wc  trust  that  he  will  render  them  beneficial  to  man,  and  n 
source  of  real  gratification  to  himself  in  declining  age. 
Then  may  he  proparly  exclaim  with  the  Roman  orator, 

• Non  Inbet  mihi  deplorare  vitam,  quod  multi,  et  ii  docti, 
saepe  feceruut;  neque  me  vixissc  prrnitrt:  quouiam  Itn  vixi, 
at  non  f rostra  me  nainm  existlniem.’  Lord  Byron  repaid 
the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a Satire— and  became  himself1 
a Monthly  Hrrietrwr.  — L.  E. 

There  may  be  much  temerity  in  the  avowal,  but  we  have 
ever  been  among  the  number  of  those  who  regarded  the 
dawning  of  Byron’s  powers,  displayed  in  the  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness, ns  by  on  means  indicative  of  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  his  subsequent  poctira!  career.  There  was  no  extraor- 
dinary brillinncy  in  his  juvenile  efforts ; and  though  the  tree 
in  its  maturity  bore  goodly  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  in* 

1 different  promise  of  iu  earlier  blossoms,  the  circumstance 


Deprived  of  rouny  a wholesome  meal. 

In  barbarous  Latiu  doom’d  to  wrangle: 

“ Renouncing  every  pleasing  page, 
hrom  authors  of  historic  use. 

Preferring  to  the  letter’d  sage 
The  square  of  the  hypothennse. 

“Still  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent. n 

We.  arc  sorry  to  hear  so  bail  an  account  of  the  col- 
lege psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic 
stanzas : — 

“Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
Even  as  a band  of  raw  beginners; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a set  of  croaking  sinners. 

“If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  beard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 

To  us  his  psalms  hod  ne’er  descended  : 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  ’em  1 ” 

But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the 
poems  of  this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take 
them  as  we  find  them,  aud  lie  content ; for  they  are 
the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  him.  He  is,  at  best, 
he  says,  but  an  intruder  into  the  groves  of  Parnassus: 
he  never  lived  in  a garret,  like  thorough-bred  poets; 
and  “though  he  once  roved  a careless  mountaineer  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  lie  has  not  of  late  enjoyed 
this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no  prolit  from 
his  publication  ; and,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  “ it 
is  highly  improbable,  from  his  situation  and  pursuits 
hereafter,”  that  he  should  again  condescend  to  become 
an  author.  Therefore,  let  us  take  what  We  get,  aud 
be  thankful.  What  right  have  wc  poor  devils  to  ho 
nice?  We  are  well  off-  (o  have  got  so  much  from  a man 
of  this  lord's  station,  who  does  not  live  in  a garret,  | 
but  “ has  the  sway"  of  News  (rad  Abbey.  Again,  we 
say,  let  us  be  thankful;  and,  with  honest  Saucho,  bid 
God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  | 
mouth.  (I) 

I 

must  be  considered  an  unusual  and  a felicitous  exception,  | 
by  no  means  disproving  the  plain  rule.  If  the  snbliniity  and  < 
the  success  of  the  poet's  Inter  career  have  completely  belied  ! 
the  sinister  prediction  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer*,  the  only  , 
ftiir  inference  to  be  drawu  is,  that  an  nnerring  judgment  ran  : 
as  little  be  founded  on  early  mediocrity,  as  on  precocious 
genius:  the  one  is  not  alwnys  the  harbinger  of  future  in- 
feriority,  nor  the  other  the  precursor  of  matured  execllence.  : 
Judging  strictly  with  reference  to  the  evidence  before  them.  1 
Byron’s  reviewers  were  not  unjnst,  though  their  severity  I 
might  hove  been  tempered  with  more  courtesy,  and  modified  ! 
by  a kindly  hope  for  the  futnrr— a hope  which  more  in- 
dulgent eritie*  entertained,  from  the  consideration  of  the  poet's  l 
youth,  and  of  the  redeeming  traits  ocrasionally  apparent  iu  I 
the  juvenile  poems  44  brought  up  for  judgment.”  Such,  we  f 
think,  must  be  the  impression  made  l>y  a perusal  of  the 
Hours  of  Idleness  on  every  reader  unprejudiced  by  the  gi- 
gantic fame  of  Byron,  and  such  is  the  opinion  pronounced 
by  one  of  bis  warmest  admirers  nod  most  eloqnrnt  apolo- 
gists, Moore  himself,  from  whom  we  quote  the  followiug 
passage: — “It  is  but  justice  to  rrmark,  without  at  the  same 
time  intending  any  excuse  for  the  contemptuous  tone  of 
criticism  assumed  by  tbr  reviewer,  that  the  early  verses 
of  Lord  Byron,  however  distinguished  by  tenderness  and 
grare,  give  but  little  promise  of  those  dazzling  miracles 
of  poesy  with  which  he  afterwards  astonished  and  en- 
chanted the  world;  nnd  that  if  his  youtbfo!  verses  now 
have  a peculiar  charm  in  our  eyes,  it  is  because  we  read  ; 
them,  as  it  were,  by  the  light  of  his  subsequent  glory.”—  I 
P.  E. 
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A SATIRE. (■) 


“ l had  rather  l»e  a kitten,  amt  ery  mew  I 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers” — Shakspeart. 

“Such  shameless  hartls  we  hare;  mid  jet  'til  true. 

There  arc  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too."— fa/*. 


PREFACE. (2; 

Am.  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  “ turned  from  the  career  of  my  humour 
by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,”  I 
should  have  complied  with  their  counsel.  But  I am 
not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bnllied  by  reviewers, 
with  or  without  arms.  1 can  safely  say  that  I have 
attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not  commence  ou 
the  offensive.  An  author’s  works  are  public  property : 
he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and  publish  his  opiuion 
if  he  pleases ; and  the  authors  l have  endeavoured  to 
commemorate  may  do  hy  me  as  I have  done  by  them. 
I dare  say  they  will  succeed  better  in  condemning  my 
scribblings,  than  in  mending  their  own.  But  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  prove  that  I can  write  well,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  others  write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I 
expected,  I have  endeavoured  in  this  edition  to  make 
some  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  it  more  wor- 
thy of  public  perusal. 

• In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  nnony- 
! raously,  fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowles's  Pope 
were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request  of,  au 
ingenious  friend  of  mine,  (3)  who  has  now1  in  the  press 
a volume  of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition  they  are 
erased,  and  some  of  my  own  substituted  in  their  stead; 

I iny  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which  I conceive 
j would  operate  with  uny  other  person  iu  the  same  man- 
1 ner, — a determination  not  to  publish  with  lay  name 

(I)  The  first  edition  ot  this  satire,  which  then  began  with 
I what  is  now  the  ninety-seventh  line  (“Time  teas,  ere  yef,” 
etc.),  appeared  in  March.  1809.  A second,  to  which  the 
I author  prefixed  his  name,  followed  in  October  of  that  year; 
and  a third  and  fourth  were  called  for  during  hi*  first  pH 
'irimayr.  in  IKK)  and  IHII.  On  bis  return  to  England,  n 
fifth  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  with 
considerable  care,  hut  suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy, 
destroyed,  when  on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  test  is 
now  printed  from  the  copy  that  escaped  ; on  ramnllv 
meeting  with  which,  in  I8l(i,  he  re-perused  the  whole,  and 
wrote  on  the  margin  some  annotations,  which  also  we  shall 
preserve,-  distinguishing  them,  by  the  insertion  of  thrir 
dale,  from  those  affixed  to  the  prior  editions. 

The  first  of  these  MS.  notes  of  1816,  appears  on  the  fly- 
leaf, nnd  runs  thus:  — “The  binding  of  this  volume  is  con- 
siderably too  valuable  for  the  contents;  nnd  nothing  but  the 
i consideration  of  its  being  the  property  of  another  prevents 
j me  from  consigning  this  miserable  record  of  misplaced 
1 anger  and  indiscriminate  acrimony  to  the  flames  "-L  K. 

I (2)  This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  edition,  and 
I printed  with  it.  The  noble  author  had  left  this  country 
; previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition,  and  is  not  yet 

I 


any  production,  which  was  not  entirely  and  exclusively 
my  own  composition. 

With  (4)  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  tbe 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  by 
the  author  that  there  can  he  little  difference  of  opiniou 
in  the  public  at  large;  though,  like  other  sectaries, 
each  ha*  his  separate  tabernacle  of  proselytes,  by  whom 
his  abilities  are  over-rated,  his  faults  overlooked,  and 
his  metrical  cauous  received  without  scruple  and  with- 
out consideration.  But  the  unquestionable  possession 
of  considerable  genius  by  several  of  the  writers  here 
censured  renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be 
regretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst, 
laughed  at  and  forgotten;  perverted  powers  demand 
the  most  decided  reprehension.  No  one  can  wish 
more  than  the  author  that  some  known  and  able  writer 
had  undertaken  their  exposure;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has 
devoted  himself  to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  physician,  a country  practitioner  may,  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his 
nostrum  to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an 
epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  malady.  A caustic  is  here  offered ; ns  it 
is  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  ran  re- 
cover the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  present 
prevalent  and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. — As  to 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  (5)  it  would  indeed  require 
a Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra  ; but  if  the  author  suc- 
ceeds in  merely  “ bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the  ser- 
pent,” though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  in  the  en- 
counter, he  will  be  amply  satisfied. (6) 

returned.  — A*ofe  io  the  fourth  edition,  1811.— [“He  U,  and 
gone  again."  B.  1810.— L.  E.J 

(3)  Mr.  Ilobhouse.  See  p.  54,  note «/,  col.  2. . — -L.  E. 

(4)  Here  the  preface  to  the  firat  edition  commenced — 

I..  E. 

(5)  “1  well  recollect.’’ said  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  “the 
effect  which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  on  my 
first  poem*  had  upon  me— it  wm  rage,  and  resistance,  nnd 
redress ; but  not  despondency  nor  despair  A savage  review 
is  hemlock  to  a imcking  author,  nod  the  onr  on  me  (which 
produced  the  English  Hards)  knocked  roc  down-  hut  I got 
up  again.  That  critique  was  a master-piece  of  low  wit,  a 
tissue  of  scurrilous  abuse.  | remember  there  was  a great 
deal  of  vulgar  trash,  about  people  bring  ‘ thankful  fur  what 
they  could  get.'— ‘not  looking  n gift  horse  in  the  month,' 
and  such  stable  expressions.  But  so  far  from  their  buliyitig 
me,  or  deterring  me  from  writing,  I was  bent  on  falsifying 
their  raven  predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them, 
croak  a*  they  would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they 
should  hear  from  me." — L.  K. 

(0}  “ The  severity  of  the  criticism,”  at  Sir  Kgrrton  Brydge* 
has  well  observed,  “ touched  Lord  Byron  in  the  point  where 
hi#  original  strength  Iny:  it  wounded  his  pride,  and  roused 
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ENGLISH  BARDS, (0 

etc.  etc. 


Stili.  must  I hear? (2) — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  (3) 

bawl 

His  creaking  couplets  in  a tavern  hall,  (4) 

And  1 not  sing,  lest,  hap'y,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I’ll  publish,  right  or  wrong: 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Ob!  nature’s  noblest  gift — my  grey  goose-quill! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 

Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a pen, 

That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 

The  pen!  foredoom’d  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 

The  lover’s  solace,  and  the  anthor’s  pride. 

What  wits,  what  poets,  dost  thou  daily  raise! 

How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise! 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 

With  all  the  pages  which  ’twas  thine  to  write. 

But  thou,  at  lea^t,  mine  own  especial  pen! 

Once  laid  aside,  hut  now  assumed  again, 

Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet’sfS)  shall  be  free; 
Though  spurn'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me: 

Then  let  us  soar  to-day;  uo  common  theme. 

No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper’d  dream  (6) 

Inspires — our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

his  bitter  indignation,  lie  published  English  Bards,  nnd 
hosted  down  those  who  had  hitherto  held  a despotic  victory 
over  the  public  mind.  There  was,  after  all,  more  in  the 
boldness  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  fearlrsneu  of  the  attack, 
than  in  its  intrinsic  force.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  assault,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  made 
It  victorious  and  triumphant.  This  was  one  of  those  lucky 
development*  which  cannot  often  occur,  and  which  fixed 
Lord  Byron's  fame.  From  that  day  he  engaged  the  public 
notice  as  a writer  of  uodoubted  talent  and  energy,  both  of 
intellect  nnd  temper.**—  b-  E. 

(I)  The  title  of  this  Satire  was  originally  intended  to  be 
The  British  Bards,  but  the  author  afterwards  substituted  the 
word  English  tor  British.  And  made  the  addition  as  it  now 
stand*.  See  lialias. — P.  E.  ( 

(3)  Inrr.  “ Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  T nunquamne  re- 
ponam. 

Vrxatua  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ?** 

Juv  Sat.  1. 

(3)  “ Hoarse  Fitzgerald.” — “ Right  enough ; but  why  notice 
■ach  a mountebank?**  B.  1818.—  L-  E. 

(4)  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed,  by  Cobbett,  the 
u Small  Beer  Poet.”  inflicts  hit  annual  tribute  of  verse  on 
the  Literary  Fund:  not  content  with  writing,  be  sponts  in 
person,  after  the  company  have  imbibed  a reasonable  quan- 
tity of  bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation-— 
[For  the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmless 
poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of 
the  Literary  Fond,  and  constantly  honoured  the  occasion 
with  an  ode,  which  be  himself  recited  with  most  comical 
dignity  of  emphasis.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  for  his 
patron  the  late  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  on  whose  death 
without  a will,  his  benevolent  iuteutions  towards  the  hard 
were  fulfilled  by  the  present  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously 
seat  him  a draft  for  CbUOO-  Fitzgerald  died  in  1829.  Of  hi* 
numerous  loyal  effusions  only  a single  line  has  survived  it* 
author ; hut  the  characteristic*  of  his  style  have  been  so 
happily  hit  off  in  the  ft ejected  addresses  -(a  work  which 
Lord  Byron  has  pronounced  to  be  “ by  far  the  best  thing  of 
the  kind  since  the  BoUiad”)— that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  an  extract 
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When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign 
sway. 

Obey’d  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey; 

When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 

Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime ; 

When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o’er  all  prevail, 

And  weigh  their  justice  in  a golden  scale; 

E’en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 

Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 

More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  owe, 

And  shriuk  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  tie  force  of  wit ! but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song j 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A keener  weapon,  and  a mightier  hand. 

Still  there  are  follies,  e’en  for  me  to  chase, 

And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race. 

Laugh  when  I laugh,  I seek  no  other  fame; 

The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  arc  my  game. 

Speed,  Pegasus! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 

Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 

I too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a time 
I pour'd  along  the  town  a flood  of  rhyme, 

A schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 

I printed — older  children  do  the  same. 

’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s  name  in  print; 

A book’s  a book,  although  there’s  nothing  in’t 
Not  that  a title’s  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 

This  Lambc  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail’d  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from 
shame.  (7) 

**  V\  Ik.  burnt  (confound  hit  tool !)  the  bouses  twain 
Of  Cotent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 

Who.  wjiile  the  Driiith  squadrun  lay  off  Cork, 

(God  bless  the  Recent  and  Slav  Duke  of  York !) 

With  a foul  earthquake  ravaged  Ihe  Garaevas, 

And  raised  the  price  of  dry-goods  sod  tobseeos? 

Who  make*  the  quorUrtiloal  sod  Luddites  rise  ? 

Who  Alls  111*  buichrrt’  thopa  with  large  !4u*  Dies  * 

Who  thought  In  Barnet  St.  Janes’s  court  to  pinch? 

Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch? — 

Why  he,  who  forging  for  this  isle  a yoke, 

Reminds  inc  of  a line  1 lately  spoke  - 
'The  tree  of  freedom  is  lir  Brituk  Oak.' 

Bleat  every  man  potarm'd  of  aught  to  give! 

Long  may  Long  Tsiney  WeUesley  Long  Pole  lira! 

God  blrta  the  army,  bless  their  rusts  of  scarlet ! 

God  bteta  the  navy,  bleta  tlw  Princess  Charlotte  I 
Cod  b I ■■  m the  Guards,  though  worsted  Gallia  scuff! 

God  blest  their  pig-tails,  though  they  ’re  now  cut  off! 

And  uh!  in  Downing  Street  should  Old  Nick  revel, 
England's  prime  minister,  llten  bless  the  Devil ! L.  S.J 

The  following  smart  epigram  wai  written  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald in  a copy  of  English  Bards  ; — 

"1  And  Lord  Byron  scorns  my  muse — 

Our  Ala  are  ill  agreed  ; 

Ills  verse  is  safe — I can’t  ibw* 

Those  lines  I never  read.’* 

txtrd  Byron  accidentally  met  with  Use  copy,  and  subjoined 
the  following  pungent  reply 

••  What 'a  writ  on  me.  cried  Fils,  I never  read , 

What's  wrote  by  thee,  dear  Fit*,  none  will  indeed. 

The  case  stands  simply  Urns,  then, honest  Fitzi— 

Thou  and  thine  enemies  are  fairly  quits. 

Or  rather,  tromld  be.  If.  for  time  to  come. 

They  luckily  were  denf,  or  thou  wsrt  dumb — 

But,  to  their  pens  while  scribblers  add  their  tongues. 

The  waiter  only  can  escape  their  lungs.” — f.  E. 

(6)  Cld  Unmet  Beneugeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Ob  '.  that  oar  voluminous 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  llamrt  BenengelL 
(6)  “ This  most  have  been  written  in  tbe  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy.** B.  1810.— L.  E. 

(?)  This  in  gen  nous  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly, 
with  his  production,  in  another  place. 
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50  BYRON'S 

[ No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,  (I) 
j Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 

Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet,  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 

Take  hackney’d  jukes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote; 

A mind  well  skill’d  to  find  or  forge  a fault ; 

A turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 

To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet. 

His  pay  U just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 

Fear  not  to  lie,  ’twill  seem  a sharper  hit; 

Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  ’twill  pass  for  wit; 

Core  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 

And  stand  a critic,  hated  yet  caress’d. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ? no — as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  iu  June ; 

Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff ; 

Believe  a woman  or  an  epitaph, 

Or  any  other  thing  that’s  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are  sore ; 

Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey’s  heart,  or  Lambe’s  Bceotian  head.  (2) 

To  these  young  tyrants,  (3)  by  themselves  misplaced, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste; 

To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe. 

And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law — 
While  these  are  censors,  T would  be  sin  to  spare; 
While  such  arc  critics,  why  should  1 forbear? 

But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 

’T  is  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 

Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me,  (4)  why  I venture  o’er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before ; 

(1)  In  the  Edinburgh  a Tery  pood  fel- 

low ; and,  except  bit  mother  aod  sister,  the  beat  of  the  set, 
to  my  mind."  B.  IHIC. — L.  E.| 

(2)  Messrs  Jeffrey  nnd  l.nmhe  are  the  alpha  and  omega, 
the  first  and  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; the  other*  ore 
mentioned  hereafter. 

(**  This  was  not  jnst-  Neither  the  heart  nor  the  head  of 
these  gentlemen  are  at  all  what  they  are  here  represented- 
At  the  time  this  was  written  (I8GH),  1 was  personally  un- 
acquainted with  either."  B-  1816.— I*.  E.) 

(3)  Imit.  “ Stuitn  est  dementia,  cum  tot  uhiqur 

occurras  peritune  parerre  cbartir." 

7ur.  Sat.  I. 

(4)  Imit.  “Cor  tamen  hoc  liheat  pntius  decurrere  enmpo 

Per  quern  mngnus  cquos  A tinmen-  flexil  alumnus : 

Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationrm  admittitis  edam." 

/ur.  Sat.  I. 

(5)  The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  tine  ; 
and  Lord  Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the  fol- 
lowing 

u AsocacVT. 

“ The  poet  ronsidereth  lime*  past,  and  their  poesy — makes 
a sudden  transition  to  times  present  - is  incensed  against 
hook  maker* — revileth  Walter  Scott  for  cupidity  nnd  hallad- 
mongering.  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey— com- 
plnineth  that  Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three  poems,  epie 
and  otherwise,  on  the  puhlie  — invrighrth  against  W illiam 
Wordsworth,  hut  landctb  Mister  Coleridge  and  his  elegy  on 
a young  ass — is  disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis— and 
greatly  rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  late)  and  the  Lord 
Strangford — reeommendeth  Mr-  Haylcy  to  turn  his  ntten- 


If  nol  yet  sicken’d,  you  can  still  proceed: 

Go  on;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
u But  hold ! ” exclaims  a friend,  “ here’s  some 
neglect : 

This — that— and  t’other  line  seem  incorrect.” 

What  then  ? the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got, 

And  careless  Dryden — “Ay,  but  Pye  has  not:” — 
Indeed! — ’tis  granted,  faith! — but  what  care  I? 

Belter  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days  (5) 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 

When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 

No  fabled  graces,  flourish’d  side  by  side 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 

And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom’d  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a Pope’s  (6)  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 

A polish’d  nation’s  praise  aspired  to  claim, 

And  raised  the  people’s  as  the  poet’s  fame. 

I. ike  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 

In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 

Then  Congreve’s  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway’s  j 
melt  — 

For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 

But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace. 

When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place? 

Yet  to  such  times  our  liugeriug  looks  are  cast, 

When  taste  aud  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 

Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trilling  page, 

Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ! 

This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow, 

No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  uow.  (7) 

The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groaus. 

And  printers’  devils  shake  their  weary  bones; 

While  Southey’s  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves. 

And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press’d  twelves. 

Thu*  saith  the  preacher : “ Nought  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new;”  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run: 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass! 

The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  aud  gas, 

tion  to  prose -anti  exhorteth  the  Moravians  to  glorify  Mr. 

Grnhamr  — sympatbisetii  with  the  Reverend Bow  lea  — 

aud  deploreth  the  rnrhinrholy  fate  of  James  Montgomery — l 
break  el  h out  into  Invective  against  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
— calletb  them  hard  names,  harpies  nnd  the  like  — apos- 
Irophiseth  Jeffrey,  aud  prophesiclli.—  Episode  of  Jeffrey  and  j 
Moore,  their  jeopardy  and  deliverance  ; portents  ou  the 
morn  of  the  combat  ; the  Tweed.  To! booth,  Frith  of  Forth,  i 
severally  shocked  ; descent  of  n goddess  to  save  Jeffrey  ; j 
incorporation  of  the  bullets  with  his  sinciput  and  occiput-  | 
— Edinburgh  Reviewers  ca  matte;  Lord  Aberdeen.  Herbert,  . 
Scott,  Hnllnm,  PiHaiis.  Lam  he,  Sydney  .Smith.  Brougham, 
cte-— The  Lord  Holland  applauded  for  dinners  and  transla- 
tions.—The  DramA  ; Skrftlngton,  Hook.  Reynolds,  Kenney, 
Cherry,  etc. —Sheridan,  Colmnu.  and  Cumberland  called 
upon  to  write.  — Return  to  poesy  — scribblers  of  all  sorts— 
Lords  sometimes  rhyme  ; much  better  not  — Hafir.  Rosa  Ma- 
tilda, aud  X.  Y /..  — Rogers,  Campbell,  Gifford,  etc  , true  j 
poets— Translators  of  the  Greek  Anthology  - Crabbe  — liar-  j 
win’s  style — Cambridge— Seatoniau  Prize  Smythc — Hodg- 
son- 'Oxford  — Richards  - I’oet a loquitur-  -Conclusion. "-L.E. 

(0)  When  Lord  Byron,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  was  occu-  j 
pif  d upon  this  Satire,  he  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  I 
his  time  to  a deep  study  of  the  writings  of  Pope,  nnd  from  I 
that  period  may  he  dated  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
this  great  poet-—  I..  E. 

(7)  “ One  of  ray  notions  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a high  j 
age  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  i»oi-disant)  j 
than  ever  there  were,  nnd  proportionately  less  poetry.  This  , 
thesis  I have  maintained  for  some  years  ; but.  strange  to  { 
say.  it  tneeteth  not  with  fuvour  from  my  brethren  of  the  , 
•hell."  Diary,  1821.  — L.  E. 
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| In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 

| Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  air! 
i Nor  less  new  schools  of  poetry  arise. 

Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize ; 

O’er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail; 

Each  country  book-club  bows  the  kuee  to  Baal, 

And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 

Erects  a shrine  and  idol  of  its  own;  (I) 

Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not, 

From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott.(2) 

Behold ! in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 

For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  : 

Each  spurs  hi*  jailed  Pegasus  apace. 

And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race; 

Sonin  ts  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode; 

And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 

Immeasurable  measures  move  along; 

For  simpering  fully  loves  a varied  song. 

To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 

Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  (3)  — may  they  be  the 
last! — 

On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast. 
While  mouutain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 

fl)  “With  regard  to  poetry  In  general,  1 am  convinced 
that  we  are  all  upon  a wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system, 
not  worth  a damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  hut  Rogers 
■ ad  Crnhbe  are  fixe.  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by 
basing  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly 
Hope,  whom  I tried  in  this  way:- I took  Moores  poems, 
and  my  own.  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by 
side  with  Hope's,  and  I was  really  astonished  and  mortified 
at  the  ineffable  distance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect, 
and  nra  imagination,  passion,  ami  invention,  between  the 
little  Queen  Anne's  man.  and  us  of  the  l.owcr  Empire.  De- 
pend upon  it.  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  (.laudian  now, 
among  os;  and  if  I had  to  begin  again,  I would  mould  my-  | 
•elf  accordingly.”  Diary*  1817.— U U. 

fl)  Stott,  better  known  in  the  Morning  Post  by  the  name 
of  Hafir-  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
evplnrer  of  the  bathos.  I remember,  when  the  reigning 
family  left  Portugal,  a special  Ode  of  Master  Stott  s,  begin- 
ning thus : —{SMI  loquitur  quoad  Hibernia), 

Princely  offspring  of 

Ei  in  grcela  tUee  with  • staiua,"  »te- 

Also  a Sonnet  to  Hats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a 
most  thuudering  Ode.  commencing  M follows:— 

••  oil  *.  for  a lay  loud  »«  the  vtirgc 
T.ji  laslirs  lapItimTt  Moulding  iImut.” 

— Lord  have  mercy  ou  as  ! lac  toy  of  the  Last  Minstrel  was 
nothing  to  this. 

(31,  See  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  pnwim.  Never  was 
any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
this  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  nnd  Lightning, 
prologuising  to  Bayes'  tragedy,  unfortunately  *»^es  away  the 
merit  of  originality  from  the  dialogue  between  Messieurs  the 
Spirits  of  Rood  and  tell  in  the  first  canto.  Then  *e  have 
the  amiable  William  of  Oeloraine.  “ a stnrk  ipos* ‘rooper. 
ridehcet.  a happy  compound  of  poncher,  sherj^stealrr,  nnd 
highwayman.  The  propriety  of  bis  magical, lady  * injunc- 
tion not  to  read  ran  only  be  equalled  by  his  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  independence  of  the  trommels  of  spelling, 
although,  to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase.  “ ‘twits  his  neck- 
Terse  at  llarribee,”  i.e.  the  gallows.  The  bingrnphy  of 
Gilpin  llomer.  and  the  marvellous  pedestrian  page,  who 
travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his  master's  horse,  without  the 
aid  of  seven  leagued  boots,  are  ehrfs  d\ruvre  in  the  im- 
provement of  tnstc.  For  incident  we  hn»e  the  invisible, 
hot  by  no  means  sparing,  boi  mi  the  ear  Itestowrd  on  the 
page,  and  the  entrance  of  a knight  and  cbnrgrr  into  the 
castle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of  u wain  of  hay 
I Marmiou.  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance,  is  eiac:ly  what 
| William  of  Dclornlne  would  have  been,  had  he  been  able  to 
read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manufactured  for  Messrs. 


That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights; 

And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horners  brood, 

Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood. 

Ami  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 

And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 

Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell. 

Despatch  a courier  to  a wizard’*  grave. 

And  light  with  honest  men  to  shield  a knave. 

Next  view  iu  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan. 

The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 

Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight. 

Not  quite  a fclou,  yet  but  half  a knight, 

The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace; 

A mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 

Aud  thinh’st  thou,  Scott!  (4)  by  vain  couceit  per- 
chance. 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 

Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line? 

No ! when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 

Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
lA’t  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 

Who  rack  tlieir  brains  for  lucre,  (5)  not  for  fame: 

Constable,  Murray,  and  Miller,  worshipful  booksellers,  ia 
consideration  of  thr  receipt  of  a sum  of  money  ; nnd  truly, 
considering  the  inspiration.  It  is  a very  creditable  produc- 
tion. If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let  him  do  his  best 
for  his  paymasters,  hut  not  disgrace  his  genius,  which  ia 
undoubtedly  great,  by  a repetition  of  black  letter  ballad 
imitations. 

(4V  “ Whrn  Byron  wrote  his  famons  satire,  I had  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  My  crime  was  hav- 
ing written  a poem  for  a thousnud  pounds  ; which  was  no 
otherwise  true,  than  that  I sold  the  copyright  for  that  sum. 
Now,  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  be  censured 
for  accepting  such  a sum  as  the  booksellers  are  willing  to 
I give  him.  especially  a*  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made  no 
complaiuts  of  their  bargain.  I thought  the  interference  with 
my  private  affairs  was  rather  beynud  the  limits  of  literary 
satire.  I was.  however,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  offensive  criticism  in  the  Edinbunjh , that  I re- 
monstrated against  it  with  the  editor,  because  I thought 
the  Hours  of  Idltnets  treated  with  undue  severity.  They 
were  written,  like  all  juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the  re- 
collection of  what  had  pleased  the  author  in  others,  tbon 
what  had  been  suggested  by  his  own  imagination  ; but, 
nevertheless,  1 thought  they  contained  passages  of  noble 
promise.”  Sir  Walter  .Vcort.— L E. 

On  this  subject  laird  Byron,  at  a later  period,  altered  his 
i opinion  considerably.  On  one  occasion  he  writes  thus  to 
Mr.  Murray : — “ 1 see  no  rrason  why  a man  should  not 
, profit  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brow." 
f etc.— P.  K. 

(5)  laird  Byron,  os  is  well  known,  srt  ont  with  the  deter- 
mination never  to  receive  moury  for  his  writings.  For ‘the 
Utterly  to  republish  this  satire,  be  refused  four  hundred 
guineas;  and  the  money  paid  for  the  copyright  of  the  first 
* nnd  second  canto  of  Childe  HanM,  nnd  of  the  torso  r,  be 
l presented  to  Mr.  IHillns.  in  IHI«,  to  a letter  enclosing  n 
draft  id  1,000  guineas,  offered  hy  Mr.  Murray  for  Hie  Megt 
of  Corinth  and  Parislna.  the  noble  poet  arnt  this  answer  : 
-“Your  Offer  ts  liberal  In  the  evlremc.  aud  much  more 
’ than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth  - but  I cannot 
t accept  it.  nor  will  not.  You  are  most  welcome  to  them,  as 
i additions  to  the  rutleeted  volumes,  without  n.  v demand  or 
B evneet.it  on  on  my  part  whatever.  1 have  enclosed  your 
draft  torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way.  I wish  you 
would  not  threwr  temptation  in  mine  ; it  is  not  from  a 
c disdain  of  the  universal  idol  - nor  from  a present  saprr- 
r Unity  of  his  treasures- 1 can  assure  you,  that  I refuse  to 
w or  shin  him  i but  what  i*  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 

t to  circumstances.”  The  poet  was  afterwards  mdneed,  at 
n Mr.  Murray's  earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand 
i.  guineas.  The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  him, 
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Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain! 

And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 

Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard! 

For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 

And  bid  a long  ugood  night  to  Mnrinlon.”  (I) 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ! 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 

Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 

An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 

While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name : 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a thousand  years  : (2) 

Empires  have  moulder’d  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a strain  can  give 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 

Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content, 

On  one  great  work  a life  of  lubour  spent : 

With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 

Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise! 

To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield, 

Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  sec  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 

at  various  times,  to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright,  may  be  con- 
sidered a bibliopolic  curiosity  • 
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Manfred 315 

Beppo 525 
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Sundries 450 


Hours  of  Idleness,  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  Hints  from  Horace,  Werner, 
Deformed  T rnnaformed, Heaven  and  Earth. 


etc-  ......  1 

Lite  by  Thomas  Moore 4.200 
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(!)  “ Good  night  to  Marmion*—  the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 
phetic exclamation  of  Henry  Blonnt,  Esquire,  on  the  death 
of  honest  Marmion. 

(Notwithstanding  these  harsh  lines,  Byron  has,  in  many 
passages  of  his  poems  and  journals,  evinced  his  profound 
regard  and  veneration  for  the  rbaraeter  and  tglents  of  Sir 
Walter  Srott,  whom  he  elsewhere  designates  ns  “the  Ms 
narch  of  Parnassus  and  moat  English  of  Bards,”  and  in  CMld* 
Harold,  ranto  iv.,  stanza  40,  his  lordship  pays  a well- merited 
compliment  to  his  gifted  friend,  styling  him 

“ (lie  minstrel  who  called  forth 
A new  creation  with  his  msgie  line. 

Awl,  like  tl*r  Armto  of  the  north. 

Sang  ladfc  love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth.”— P.  E] 

(2)  As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story 
of  the  Iliad,  they  may  almost  lie  classed  ns  one  grand  his- 
torical poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider 
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The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France! 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a witch, 

Bi’hold  her  statue  placed  in  glory’s  niche; 

Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 

A virgin  plnenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 

Next  see  tremendous  Thaluba  come  on,  (3) 

Arabia’s  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son;  (4) 
Domdaiiiel’s  dread  destroyer,  who  o’erlhrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e’er  knew, 
immortal  hero!  all  thy  foes  o’ercome, 

For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb! 

Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face. 

Well  wort  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race! 

Well  might  triumphnnt  genii  bear  thee  hence, 

Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense! 

Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales; 

Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 

More  old  tliau  Mandeville’s,  and  not  so  true. 

Oh,  Southey!  Southey ! (a)  cease  thy  varied  song! 

A hard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long: 

As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare ! 

A fourth,  alas!  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  Ray, 

Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 

If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 

Tiiou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,  (6) 

The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue: 

uGod  help  tbee,”  Southey, (7)  and  thy  readers  too!  (8) 

the  Paradise  Lott,  and  CmwiimM  Liberala,  as  their 
standard  effort*  ; since  neither  the  Jerusalem  ( onqvertsd  of 
the  Italian,  nor  the  Paradise  Heyained  of  the  English  bard, 
obtained  a proportionate  celebrity  to  their  former  poems. 
1/ucry  : Which  of  Mr.  Southey'*  will  survive  ? 

(3)  Thalaba,  Mr.  Southey’*  second  poem,  is  written  in 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to 
produce  something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a mirarle.  Joan 
of  Art  was  marvellous  enough,  hut  Thalaba  was  one  of 
those  poems  “ which.”  in  the  word*  of  Porson,  “ will  be 
read  when  llomer  and  Virgil  arc  forgotten,  but  not  till  then.” 

(4)  “ Of  Thainba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  *ODg.” — Madoc. 
— L.  K. 

(5)  We  beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon:  “ Madoc  disdains  the 
degrading  title  of  epic.”  See  his  preface.  Why  D epic 
degraded?  and  by  whom?  Certainly  the  late  romaunt*  «f 
Masters  Cottle,  l anrent  Pyc,  Ogylvy,  Hoole,  and  gentle  Mia- 
tress  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic  muse;  hut  as  Mr. 
Southey’s  poem  “disdains  the  appellation,”  allow  us  to  ask 
— has  he  substituted  any  thing  belter  in  its  stead?  or  must 
he  be  content  to  rival  Sir  Richard  Blachmore  in  the  quan- 
tity at  well  as  quality  of  his  verse  ? 

(0)  See  The  Old  Woman  qf  Berkley,  a ballad,  by  Mr. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by 
Ilceticbub.  on  a “high-trotting  horse.” 

(7)  The  last  line,  “God  help  thee,”  is  an  evident  plagia- 
rism from  the  Anh  jorob.n  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  Dactylics. 
— (Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  Mr  Gifford's  parody  on  Mr 
Southey's  Dactylics,  which  ends  thus  : — 

" Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again  ! look  at  tliy  spelling-book  ; 

Dtlworth  anti  Dvetir  are  both  mat]  at  Ihy  quanUliea — 

Dactylics,  call's!  thou  'em?  Cm!  help  Hire  silly  one,"— L.  E.j 

(8)  Lord  Byron,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Southey  in 
1813,  at  Hollaad  House,  describe*  him  “as  the  best- looking 
bard  he  had  seen  for  a long  time.” — “To  have  that  poet's 
bead  and  shoulders,  1 would,”  he  says,  “ almost  have  writ- 
ten his  Sapphics-  He  is  certainly  a prepossessing  person  to 
look  on,  a man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  and  there  is  bis  eu- 
logy.” In  hi*  Journal,  of  the  same  year,  he  says — “ Southey 
I have  not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is  epic,  and  he  Is 
the  only  existing  entire  man  of  letters.  AH  the  others  have 
some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are 
mild,  hat  not  those  of  n man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents 
of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his  poetry  there 
are  various  opinions:  there  is,  perhaps,  ton  much  of  it  for 
the  present  generation— posterity  will  probably  select.  He  - 
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Nest  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 

That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  frainer  of  a lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  May,  (I) 

Who  warns  his  friend  “ to  shake  olT  toil  and  trouble. 
And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double;” (2) 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane; 

And  Christmas  stories,  tortured  into  rhyme. 

Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  u an  idiot  boy 
A moon-struck  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way. 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day;  (3) 

| So  dose  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 

' And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 

: That  all  who  view  the  “ idiot  in  his  glory” 

| Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  uunoticed  here, 

I To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear? 

1 Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 

I Yet  still  obscurity’s  a welcome  guest. 

If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
\ To  him  who  takes  a pixy  for  a muse,  (4) 

I Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
. The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 

So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 

• He  brays,  '5)  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  kind.  (C) 

baa  passages  equal  to  any  thing-  At  present,  be  has  n 
party,  hat  no  public— except  for  bis  prose  writings.  His 
Li/e  of  Nelson  is  beautiful. n Elsewhere,  and  later,  lord  B 
pronounces  Southey's  Don  Roderick,  “the  first  poem  of  our 
time.”—  L.  E. 

| (I)  “f/n/wt.1’ — B.  1816.  L.  E. 

! (!t)  Lyrical  Ballads , p.  4 — “The  Tables  Turned.”  Stansa  I. 

•*l  p.  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 

Wl»»  all  tins  loll  and  trouble  ? 

Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books. 

Or  surely  you 'U  grow  double.’* 

I (3)  Mr  W„  in  his  preface,  labours  bard  to  prove  tbnt 
■ prose  and  verse  arc  much  the  same;  and  certainly  his  pre- 
cepts and  practice  are  strictly  conformable:— 

**  Awl  thus  to  Betty’s  questions  he 

Made  answer,  like  a Irs seller  bold. 

The  mek  did  crow,  lourttoo,  to- w boo, 

Amt  I lie  Still  (Ud  shine  so  ouW,"  rlr.  Hr  p.  istj. 

(4)  Coleridge's  poems , p.  II,  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e. 
Devonshire  fairies;  p.  4*2,  we  have.  Lines  lo  a young  Lady  ; 
and  p.  62,  Lines  lo  a young  Ass . 

( 6 ) Thm  altered  by  Lord  Byron,  In  his  last  revision  of 
the  satire.  In  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

•‘A  follow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.’*— L,  E. 

(6)  “ Vnjust,”  It.  1816.—  In  a letter  lo  Mr.  Coleridge, 
written  in  IHI5,  Lord  Byron  say*,— “Yon  mention  my 

j ‘Satire,’  lampoon,  or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  enll 
I it.  ! ran  only  say,  that  it  was  written  when  I was  very 

• young  and  very  angry,  and  ha*  been  n thorn  in  my  side 
ever  since  : more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons 
animadverted  upon  become  subsequently  iny  acquaintances, 

' and  some  of  them  my  friends;  whirls  is  'heupiug  fire  upon 
' an  enemy's  bead,’  and  foriyiviog  me  too  readily  to  permit 
me  to  forgive  myself.  The  part  applied  to  you  is  pert,  and 
i petulant,  and  shallow  enough;  but,  although  ] have  long 
done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the  circulation  of 
the  whole  thing,  I shall  always  regret  the  wnntonurss  or 
generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks. I..  K. 

(7)  Mottbew  Gregory  lewis.  Esq.  M.P-  for  Hindoo,  never 
i distinguished  himself  in  Parliament,  but,  mainly  in  rouse- 
i quearr  of  the  clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
i German  language,  thru  a rare  accomplishment,  attracted 

much  notice  in  the  literary  world,  at  a very  early  period  of  j 


Oh!  wonder-working  Lewis! (7)  monk,  or  bard, 

! Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a church-vard ! 

[ Lo!  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
i Thy  muse  a sprite,  Apollo’s  sexton  thou! 

| Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  takest  thy  stand. 

| By  gibbering  spectres  hail’d,  thy  kindred  band; 

' Or  traccst  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 

; To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age; 
j AH  hail,  M«P-!(8)  from  whose  infernal  brain 
! Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a grisly  train! 

At  whose  command  “ grim  women”  throng  in  crowds. 
And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  mid  of  clouds, 

With  “ small  grey  men,”  “ wild  yagers,”  and  wliat  not, 
To  crown  with  honour  thee  ami  Walter  Scott; 

: Again  all  hail!  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease ; 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 

I Ami  in  thy  skull  discern  a deeper  hell. 

W ho  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a choir 
! Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta’s  fire, 

| With  sparkling  eyes,  oud  cheek  by  passion  flush’d, 

I Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  Iisteriiug  dames  arc  hush’d? 

’Tis  Little!  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 

| As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  lus  lay! 

| Grieved  to  condemn,  (9)  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 

I Pure  is  the  flame  which  o’er  her  altar  bums; 

! From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns: 

Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o’er, 

She  bids  tbee  “ mend  thy  Hue,  and  sin  no  more. ”( 10) 

his  life.  His  Tales  of  Terror,-  the  dmmi  of  the  Castle  Spectre; 
J and  the  romsner  culled  the  Bravo  of  L'eniee  (which  w,  how- 
ever, little  more  thnn  a version  from  the  Swiss  Xschoeke)  ; 
i hut  above  all.  the  libidinous  and  impious  novel  of  The  Monk , 
i invested  the  unmc  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
; celebrity,  during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between 
J the  obscuration  ofCowper,  and  the  full  display  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  talents  in  the  lay  of  the.  Last  Minstrel,  — n period 
which  is  suflidently  characterized  by  the  fact,  that  iluyley 
then  passed  for  a Port.  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb. 
Lewis  was  for  several  years  the  fashionable  versifier  of  bis 
time;  hut  his  plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had 
ever  before  been  resorted  to  by  a man  of  real  talents,  were 
by  decrees  unveiled,  and  writers  of  grrater  original  genius, 
as  well  us  of  purer  taste  and  morals,  successively  emerging. 
Monk  tetris,  dying  young,  had  already  outlined  his  reputa- 
tion. In  society  he  wus  to  (he  Inst  a favourite;  and  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  become  well  acquainted  with  him  duriug 
his  experience  of  Loudon  life,  thus  noliers  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  sea  in  1818 “ Lewis  was  a good  man.  a clever 
man,  hut  a Imre.  My  only  revenge  or  coii|(dalioii  used  to 
be  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who 
hated  bores  especially. — Madame  tie  Stud  or  Mobhouse.  for 
example.  But  I liked  Lrwis;  he  was  the  jewel  of  a man, 
bad  he  heen  better  set;  I don’t  mean  personally,  but  less 
tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory,  to 
every  thing  and  every  body.  Poor  fellow!  he  died  a mar- 
tyr to  his  new  riches— of  a second  visit  to  Jamaica:  — 

" I ’d  giw  the  land*  of  IMurainr. 

Dark  Miograve  were  alive  again  ! ” 

Tbnt  is,— 

"I  would  give  miHi  a sugar  cane. 

Mat  Iswu  were  stive  agsiu  ! L.  E- 

(8)  “For  every  one  knows  little  Matt's  so  M.P.” — See 
a poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  The  .Statesman,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Jckyll. 

(ft)  In  very  early  life.  Utile's  P-Jrms  were  Lord  Byron’s 
favourite  study.  “ Heights!”  he  exclaim*  in  1*20,  in  a letter 
to  Moore.  “I  believe  all  the  mischief  I have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  if  yours.” — 
L.  E.  * 

(10)  In  the  original  manuscript,  the  words  were — “ mend 
thy  life,n  but  the  port  subsequently  adopted  line. — See  Dallas, 
— L.  E- 
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54  BYRON’S 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 

To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 

Hibernian  Strangford!  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,  (!) 

And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hne, 

Whose  plaintive  strain  each  hve-sick  miss  admires, 
And  o’er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires, 

Learn,  if  thou  caust,  to  yield  thine  author’s  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a false  pretence. 

Think’st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a higher  place, 

By  dressing  Camocns{2)  in  a suit  of  lace? 

Mend,  Strangford!  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste; 

Be  warm,  but  pure;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste: 

Cease  to  deceive;  thy  pilfer’d  harp  restore, 

Nor  teach  the  Lusiau  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold! — ye  tarts!  one  moment  spare  the  text — 
H.i) ley’s  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  uext; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 

Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 

His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same. 

For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  taine. 

Triumphant,  first,  see  Temper’s  Triumphs  shine! 

At  least  1 ’m  sure  they  triumph'd  over  mine. 

Of  Music's  Triumphs,  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  innsic  never  triumph'd  there.  '3) 

Moravians,  rise ! bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo!  the  Sabbath  bard, 

Sepulchral  Grahame,  (4)  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e’en  aspires  to  rhyme; 

Breaks  into  * lank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 

And  Ixildly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch ; 

And,  uudisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms. 

Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hail,  Sympathy!  thy  soft  idea  brings  (5) 

A thousand  visions  of  u thousand  I Lings, 

(1)  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this, 
may  refer  to  Strangford's  (kmoens,  p.  127,  note  to  p.  56;  or 
to  the  Inst  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Bedew  of  Strangford’ S 
Co  moral. 

(2)  Ilia  aUo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  tiling*  given  to  the 
public  ns  poems  of  Camm-ns  nre  no  more  to  he  found  in  the 
original  Portuguese  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

(3)  Hajley’s  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are 
Triumphs qf  Temper,  and  The  Triumphs  of  Music.  He  has  also 
wriltra  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles,  etc.  etc.  As  he  is 
rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  und  biography,  let  us  recom- 
mend Pope’s  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  II. 's  consideration, 
viz,  “ to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose.”  which  may  be  easily 
done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. — 
(The  only  performance  for  which  I lay  Icy  is  now  remembered 
is  his  IJ/eof  Cotrper.  His  personal  history'  has  been  sketched  by 
Mr.  Southey  in  the  Quarterly  fie  view,  vol.  xzii.  p.  283. — L.  E.J 

(1)  Mr.  (irnhame  has  poured  forth  two  volume*  of  cant, 
under  the  name  of  Sabbath  f Talks,  and  Biblical  pictures. 
[This  very  amiable  man,  and  plcasmg  poet,  published  sub- 
sequently. The  Birds  oj  Scotland,  and  other  pieces;  but  his 
reputation  rests  on  hi*  Sabbath,  lie  began  life  a*  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Edinburgh  bar;  but  he  had  little  success  there, 
and,  being  of  a melancholy  and  very  devout  temperament, 
i entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  to  n curacy  near  Dur- 
j ham.  where  he  died  in  1811,— 1«  E.] 

.5 1 Immediately  before  this  line,  we  find,  in  the  original 
I manuscript,  the  following,  which  !.ord  Byron  good-naturedly 
: consented  to  omit,  nt  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was, 

' no  doubt,  a friend  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to : — 

I “In  um  most  stair,  unprofitable.  Dill, 

tlfimr.  |rt  u«  change  tl*r  wenr,  and  ‘rites  * with  Pratt ; 

In  him  nn  snilior**  luckiest  lot  behold, 
j C.mtb  lim’d  to  tn-iXr  the  books  which  one*  h«  sold: 

Degraded  man!  again  roadie  thy  h ad* — 

The  votaries  of  the  Muse  sre  ill  repaid. 

Though  itaily  puff*  once  more  Isnite  to  buy 
A new  edition  of  thy  Sympathy.” 
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And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 
years, 

The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 

And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  Bowles! 
Thou  first  great  oracle  of  lender  souls  ? 

Whether  thou  sing'st,  witb  equal  cose  and  grief, 

The  fall  of  empires,  or  a yellow  leaf ; 

W liether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
Wbat  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells,  (fl) 

Or,  still  in  bell*  delighting,  finds  a friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend; 

Ah  ! how  much  jtisier  were  thy  muse’s  hap 
If  to  thy  hells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a cap! 

Delightful  Bowles!  still  blessing  and  still  blest. 

All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 

’T  is  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song. 

To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng! 

With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 

Ere  miss  as  yet  complet  s her  infant  years: 

But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  art*  vain; 

She  quits  poor  Bowles  lor  Little's  purer  strain. 

Now  to  soft  tlx-mcs  thou  scorn esi  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a harp  like  thine; 

“ Awake  a louder  and  a loftier  strain,”  (7) 

Such  as  none  hoard  before,  or  will  again  ! 

Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flopd. 

Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  iu  mud, 

By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book, 

From  Gapfaiu  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 

Nor  this  alone;  but,  pausing  on  the  road. 

The  bard  sighs  forth  a gentle  episode ; (8) 

Ami  gravely  tells — atteud,  each  beauteous  miss! — 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a kiss. 

Bowles!  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 

Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man! — at  least  they  selL(9) 

But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a scribe; 

To  which  this  not.*  was  appended  : — “ Mr.  Pratt,  once  a Bath 
bookseller,  now  n l,nnd«ii  author,  has  written  ns  much, 
to  ns  little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  contemporaries. 
Mr.  p.’s  SijmjHUhy  is  iu  rh>me;  but  his  prose  productions 
are  the  most  voluminous.”  The  more  popular  of  these  last 
were  entitled  (.leanings. — L E. 

(6)  See  Bowlrs's.fonaef  tv  (Jjford , and  Stanzas  on  tearing  ‘ 
the  Betts  of  Ostend. 

(7)  “Awake  a louder,"  etc..  Is  the  first  line  in  Bowles' 
Spirit  of  Discovery ; a very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf-epic. 
Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  following: — 

"A  kits 

Stole  on  the  litt’ning  silence,  never  yet 

line  heard;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power."  elr.  He. 
that  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a kiss;  very 
ranch  astonished,  ns  well  they  might  he.  nt  such  a phe- 
nomenon.— [“  Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me  ; tint 
not  intentionally.  It  was  uot  the  * woods,’ hat  the  people 
in  them  who  trembled—  why.  Heaven  only  knows— unless 
they  were  overheard  ranking  the  prodigious  smack.”  fi. 
1816. — L.  E.j 

(8)  The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of  “ Hobert 
a Slachin”  and  “Anna  d'Arfet.”  a pair  of  constant  lovers, 
who  performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the 
wood*  of  Madeira. 

(9)  “ Although,"  snjs  l.nrd  Byron,  in  1821,  u I regret  har- 
ing published  English  Bards,  tbe  part  which  I regret  the 
least  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles,  with  reference  to  j 
Pope.  Whilst  I was  writing  that  publication,  in  INi7  and  > 
INIS,  Mr.  Ilobbouse  was  desirous  that  I should  express  our  1 2 3 
mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Mr.  Bowlrs’s  edition  of  his 
works.  As  I had  completed  my  outline,  and  felt  lauy,  I 
requested  that  he  would  do  so.  lie  did  it.  His  fourtren  I 
lines  on  Bowles’s  Pope  are  in  the  first  edition  of  English 
Bards,  and  are  quite  as  severr.  nod  much  more  poetical, 
than  my  own,  in  the  second.  On  reprinting  the  work,  as  1 
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{ If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 

! Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  reveted  ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fume  and  genius,  from  the  lirst, 

1 Hare  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  need*  the  worst. 

Do  thou  essay:  each  fault,  rach  failing  scan; 

: The  first  of  poets  was,  alas!  but  man. 

I Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  every  pearl, 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  coutidc  in  Curll ; (I) 

; Let  all  tbc  scandal*  of  a former  age 
f Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o’er  thy  page ; 
i Affect  a candour  which  thou  caust  not  feel, 

| Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 

’ Write,  a*  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 
j And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  (2)  did  for  hire. 

! Oh ! badst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  lime, 

! To  rare  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme;  (3) 
I Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  his  liviug  head. 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead;  (4) 

I A meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains, 

And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.  (5) 

Another  epic ! Who  inflicts  again 
! More  book*  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 

Bceotian  Cottle,  rich  Brictowa's  boast. 

Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 

I And  send*  his  goods  to  market  — all  alive! 

: Li  .es  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five ! 

| Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!  (6)  who’ll  buy!  who’ll  boy? 

The  precious  bargain’s  cheap — in  faith,  not  I. 

; Your  turtle-feeder’s  verse  must  needs  be  flat. 

Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat ; 

If  Comuierce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 

| And  Amus  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 

• In  him  an  author’s  luckless  lot  behold, 

; Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 

! pul  my  name  to  it.  I omitted  Mr.  llohhnusr's  line*,  by  which 
| the  work  gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowles.”— [The  following  are 
: the  line*  written  by  Mr.  Ilnbhoiise : — 

" SlMi  I o Ihy  umnfl].  man  «l  least  Ihij  wll 
Or  take  il»r  onl)  path  that  open  lira 
Fur  tiimlnn  worthies  who  would  hope  to  rise : 

Fit  on  mnr  well-known  name.  and.  bit  by  bit, 

I’aru  oil  I be  merits  ul  ho  worth  »nd  wit ; 

On  earn  aliir  raploi  the  critic's  knife, 

And.  wbrn  a comment  fads,  prrSt  a life; 

Hint  certain  failings,  faults  In-ture  unknown. 

Renew  lutgwftcn  lirs,  and  odd  you.  own; 

Let  no  diw.isr,  let  nn  nuUurliin.,  'wape, 

An<l  pi  ml.  if  Inc-kily  deform'd.  his  sIuijm-: 

Tlmi  ilull  the  world,  quite  undcrcivrit  at  last. 

Ora  re  to  their  present  srils,  ami  quit  liwir  past; 

Bards  now  revered  no  more  Willi  lavtmr  i lew. 

But  give  In  modern  tonne  tret  * their  due; 

Thus  wiUi  the  dead  may  lion;  me:  it  cxipc. 

Thu*  Buwlrt  tna»  triumph  o'er  tbc  shade  of  Pope  " — I..  E ] 
(I)  Curll  is  one  of  tbe  heroes  of  the  Duncin and  was  a 
j bookseller.  Lord  Fanny  U the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Her- 
i vey.  author  of  Lines  to  the  Imitator  <f  Homer. 

(4)  Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after 
' his  decease,  because  the  poet  hud  retained  some  copies  of  a 
j work  by  Lord  Boliughrokr — The  Patriot  hing — which  that 
' splendid  but  malignant,  genius  had  orderrd  to  be  destroyed- 
i — [ “ Boling  tiro  kr's  thirst  of  vengratife,”  says  Ur.  Johnson, 
I “ incited  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
I had  wept  in  his  last  struggles;  and  he  employed  Mallet,  nn- 
I other  friend  of  Pope,  lo  tell  the  tale  to  the  public,  with  all 
i its  aggravation*.”—  L,  K.J 

(3)  Dennis  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester: — 

**  ailenee,  ye  w.dsea?  while  Ralph  to  Cjntlns  howls. 

Mokiru;  night  RMmmi:  answer  him,  ye  owl*.'" — Uuneimd. 

(4)  bee  Bowles'*  lute  edition  of  Pope’s  Works,  for  which 
he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  I bos  Mr.  B.  has  expe- 
rienced how  much  eusicr  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputatiou  of 
another  than  to  elevate  his  own. 

i (5)  Lord  Byron’s  MS.  note  of  I«I0  on  this 'passage  i*.— 
I “ Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles:”  and  well  might  he  say 
| so.  That  venerable  person  is  still  living  ; and  in  spile  of  all 


Oh,  Amos  Cottle!  — Phoebus ! what  a name 
To  fill  the  apeak ing-trump  of  future  fame!—* 

Oh,  Atnoa  Cottle!  for  a moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  ami  ink! 

When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 

Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams? 

0 pen  perverted!  paper  misapplied! 

Had  Cottle  (7)  still  adorn'd  the  counter’s  side, 

Bent  o’er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils, 

B«*cn  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  be  soils, 
Plough’d,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 

He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I of  him.  (8) 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep,  | 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  (9)  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves: 
Smooth  solid  monuments  of  meutal  pain! 

The  petrifactions  of  a plodding  brain, 

That,  ere  they  reach  lire  top,  fall  lumbering  back  again.  j 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo!  sad  A I etc  us  wanders  down  the  vale; 

Tho*  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom’d  at  last. 
His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast : 

Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 

His  blossoms  wither  os  the  blast  prevails! 

O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Sheflidd  weep ; 

May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep!  (10) 

Yet  say ! why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  nine? 

For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 

A coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey. 

By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way; 

I 

tbc  criticism  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope,  ex  | 
posed  him  afterwards,  there  can  lx  no  doubt  that  Lord  B-,  ! 
iu  hi*  calmer  moment*,  did  justice  to  that  exquisite  poetical 
genius  which,  by  their  own  confe&sicn,  originally  Inspired 
both  Wordsworth  and  tiolrridgc.  — L.  E. 

(C)  “Fresh  fish  from  Helicon!  "—“Helicon”  is  a moun- 
tain, and  not  a fish-pond-  It  should  have  been  “ilippo  ( 
erene.”  B.  |RI6. — L-  K. 

(7)  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I don't  know  which,  but 
one  or  both,  once  seller*  of  hook*  they  did  nol  write,  and 
now  writers  of  hooks  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a pair  [ 
of  epic* — ifred, — [poor  Alfred!  Pyc  has  been  at  him  too!)  j 
— Alfred,  and  the  tail  if  Cambria. 

(8)  Here  Lord  B.  note*  in  1*16. — “ All  right.  I saw  some 
Ictte.s  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate  poet- 
ess, whose  p oductious,  which  fbr  poor  woman  hy  no  means 
thought  vainly  of,  he  at  larked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that 

1 could  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  it  nnjusl, 
which  it  i*  not— for  verily  he  is  an  ass"  B.  1810 — (The 
some  person  has  had  the  honour  to  be  recorded  in  the  Anti- 
Jac'jti.x,  probably  by  Canning: — 

" And  Collie,  oul  he  whu  (!»*!  Alfred  made  hmom, 

Rut  J>w|>b,  or  Brill, 4.  tin  brotltrr  ul  Amo*."—  L.  L]  , 

(0)  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  part* 
of  a ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  l*cautir*  of  AirAmond  Hill,  ! 
and  the  like;  it  also  takes  in  a charming  view  of  Turnham  j 
(irern,  Hntnmcramilh,  Brentford, Old  and  .New,  and  the  parts  | 
adjacent. — { I'be  Rev.  I'bomas  Maurice  nlso  wrote //  Vsfmias/er  ' 
Abbey,  and  other  poems,  the  History  of  Ancient  and  M uiern  j 
Hindustan,  elf.  and  his  own  Memoirs,  comprehending  Ante- 
t Lies  of  luterury  Characters,  during  a period  <f  thirty  years;  | 
— a very  arausiug  piece  of  autobiography.  lie  died  in  l«24,  | 
at  bis  apartments  in  the  British  Museum ; where  be  had  i 
been  for  some  years  assistant  keeper  of  MSb.— L.  E.|  | 

(10)  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English  I 
Review,  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  | 
all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a man  of  considerable  genius,  i 
lbs  H’anderer  qf  Switzerland  is  worth  a thousaud  Lyrical  . 
Ballads,  and  at  least  fifty  “degraded  epics.” 
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' Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 

No  mercy  fiud  — these  harpies  (1)  must  be  fed. 

; Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 

| Why  lamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur’s  Seat?  (2) 

Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey ! (3)  onre,  in  name, 

I England  could  boast  a judge  almost  the  same; 

In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just. 

Some  think  that  Satan  has  resign'd  bis  trust, 

And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 

To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 

With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  block. 

With  voice  as  wilting  to  decree  the  rack ; 

Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a flaw  ; 

Since  well  instructed,  in  the  patriot  school, 

To  rail  at  party,  though  a party  tool. 

Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 

His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet. 

And  raise  this  Dauiel  to  the  judgment-seal?  (4) 

Let  Jeffries’  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope. 

And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a rope: 

1 u Heir  to  my  virtues!  man  of  equal  mind! 

Skill’d  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 

I This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care. 

To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear." 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey!  Heaven  preserve  his  life, 
i To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

1 And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 

Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars! 

Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,  (5) 

That  cver-glunous,  almost  fatal,  fray, 

When  Little's  leadlcss  pistol  met  his  eye, 

Aud  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by?  (6) 

Ob,  day  disastrous ! On  her  firm-set  rock, 

Dunedin's  castle  felt  a secret  shock  ; 

(1)  In  a MS.  critique  on  this  satire,  by  the  late  Rrve- 
j rend  William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  the  incon- 
I gruity  of  these  metaphor*  is  thus  noticed: — “ Within  ibe 
i space  of  three  or  four  coupIcU  he  transforms  a man  into  as 

many  different  animals : allow  him  but  the  cnmpnu  of  , 
three  liars,  and  he  will  metamorphose  him  from  a wolf 
into  a harpy,  and  in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a Wood- 
i hound!"  On  seeing  Mr.  Crowe’s  remarks,  Lord  Byron  de- 
t sired  >lr.  Murray  to  substitute.  In  the  ropy  In  hi*  posses- 
sion, for  "hellish  instinct,”  “ brutal  instinct,” for  “ harpies ” 
"felons,*  and  for  44 blood- hounds'1  "hell-hounds-* — 1-  E. 

(2)  Arthur’s  Seat,  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 

(3)  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  the  first  Number  or  two,  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  in  the  editorship  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, Review,  retired  from  hi*  critical  post  some  little  time 
before  he  was  appointed  l^ord  Advocate  for  Scotland:  lie 
is  now  ( 1 8U4 ) a Lord  of  Session.  “1  have  often,  since  my 
return  *o  England,”  says  l.ord  Byron  [Diary,  1814),  “ heard 
Jeffrey  most  highly  commended  hy  tho  -e  who  knew  him,  for 
things  independent  of  his  talents.  I admire  him  for  this — - 
not  hreanse  he  has  praised  me,  hut  because  he  is.  perhaps, 
the  only  man  who.  under  the  relations  in  which  he  and  I 
stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  have  hud 
the  liberality  to  act  thus:  none  bnt  a great  sonl  dared  hazard 
it — a little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on  caviiliug  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.” — L.  K. 

(4)  “Too  ferocious — this  is  mere  insanity."  B.  ISI6. — 
L.  K. 

(5)  “ All  this  is  had,  because  personal.”  B.  1816. — L.  E. 

(8)  In  I HOrt,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm. 

The  duel  w as  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
tracy; and,  on  examination,  the  halls  of  the  pistols,  like 
the  courage  of  the  combatants,  were  found  to  have  ernpor- 


Dark  roll’d  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 

Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a tear,  (7)  1 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ; (8) 

Arthur’s  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base. 

The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

The  Tolbooth  felt  — for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man  — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms:  (9) 

Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn, 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  born, 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 

And  pale  Edina  shudder’d  at  the  sound  : [reams,  ; 

Strew’d  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 
Flow'd  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 

This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 

That  of  his  valour  show'd  the  bloodless  hue ; 

And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover’d  o’er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore; 

From  either  pistol  snatch’d  the  vengeful  lead, 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favourite’s  head : 

I That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power. 

Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden*  shower, 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a mine. 

“My  son,”  she  cried,  “ ne’er  thirst  for  gore  again, 

] Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 

O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 

Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia’s  guide! 

For  long  as  Albion’s  heedless  sons  submit, 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 

Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Behold  ! a chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan, 

And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  chin- 
First  in  the  oat-fed  pbalaux  shall  be  seen 
The  travell’d  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.  (10) 

ated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to  much  waggery  in  the 
daily  prints. 

|The  above  note  was  struck  out  of  the  fifth  edition,  aud  i 
the  following,  after  being  submitted  to  Mr.  Moore,  substi- 
tuted in  its  place:-— “1  am  informed  that  Mr.  Moore  pub- 
lished at  the  time  a disavowal  of  the  statements  in  the  , 
newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded  himself;  and,  in  justice  to  ( 
him,  I mention  this  circumstance.  As  1 never  heard  of  it  ! 
before,  I cannot  stale  the  particulars,  and  was  only  made  j 
acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately.  Xfov.  4,  lbl  I — LE.) 

(7)  In  the  original  manuscript,  the  line  was  - 

••Half  Tweed  combi ru. I bis  wasra  to  form  a tear.’* 

Dallas.— P.  E. 

(8)  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum  ; it 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half 
of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  ap- 
prehension. 

(9)  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth 
(the  principal  prison  in  Ediuhnrgh),  which  truly  seems  to  I 
hare  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much  to  be  I 
commended.  It  was  to  he  apprehended,  that  the  many  ; 
unbapny  criminal*  executed  in  the  front  might  have  ren- 
dered the  edifice  more  caJlous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the  I 
softer  sex,  bernasr  her  delirney  of  feeling  on  this  day  was 
truly  feminine,  though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  . 
a little  selfish, 

(10)  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a member  of  | 
, the  Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  GeH’s  Topography  «/  i 

Troy. — [Georgy  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  I 
K.T.,  F.R.S..  and  I’.S.A.  In  1822,  his  Lordship  published  j 
nu  Inquiry  into  the  Vrinriples  of  beauty  In  Grecian  Archi-  [ 
lecture.- — L.  E.J 
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Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer,  (I)  and  some- 
times, 

In  gratitude,  thou 'll  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

Smug  Sydney,  (2)  too,  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 
And  classic  Hallam,  (3)  much  renown’d  for  Greek; 
Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 
And  paltry  Pillans  (4)  shall  traduce  his  friend  j 
While  gay  Thalia’s  luckless  votary,  Lambe,  (5) 
Damn’d  like  the  devil,  deviUike  will  damn. 

Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway! 

Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay; 

While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland’s  hirelings  and  to  learning’s  foes. 

Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  bine, 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  (6)  destroy  the 
sale. 

Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail.” 

Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kiss'd 
Uer  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a Scottish  mist.  (7  ) 

Then  prosper,  Jeffrey!  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  paupers  with  her  fiery  grain ! 

(1)  Mr.  Herbert  is  a translator  of  Icelandic  and  other 
poetry.  One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a Song  on  the  Re- 
eatery  of  Thor's  Hammer  .*  the  translation  U a pleasant 
chant  in  the  vulgar  toogue,  nud  endeth  thus:— 

**  Instead  of  money  and  Hoc*.  I *"•. 

The  hammer’s  bruises  were  brr  lot. 

Thus  Odin’s  son  bis  hammer  got.” 

ITh«  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von. He  also  published,  in  1811,  Helqa,  a poem  in  seven 
cantos. — L.  K.) 

(2)  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter 
Plymley’s  Letters , and  sundry  criticisms. — [Now  (1834)  one 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  St-  Paul’s,  etc.  etc.  Hyson’* 
.4ddress  to  his  Constituents  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  many 
other  piece*  published  anonymously,  or  pseodonomously, 
are  generally  ascribed  to  this  eminently  witty  person,  who 
has  put  forth  nothing,  it  is  believed,  in  bis  own  name,  ex- 
cept a volume  of  Sermons. — L.  E.J 

(3)  Mr.  Ilallnm  reviewed  Payne  Knight’s  Taste,  and  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein.  It  was 
not  discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar’s  till  the  press 
rendered  it  impossible  to  caned  the  critique,  which  still 
stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  Hallam’s  ingenuity. 

Wole  added  to  second  edition.  The  said  Hnllam  is  in- 
censed ivecaoso  he  is  falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never 
dineth  at  Holland  House.  If  this  be  true,  1 am  sorry — not 
for  having  said  so,  baton  his  account,  as  1 understand  his 
lordship's  feasts  are  preferable  to  his  compositions.  If  he 
did  not  review  Lord  Holland's  performance,  1 am  gtad.  be- 
cause it  must  huve  been  painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to 
praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallara  will  tell  me  who  did  review  it, 
the  real  name  shall  find  a place  in  the  text ; provided, 
nevertheless,  the  said  name  he  of  two  orthodox  musical 
syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse:  till  then,  Hallam 
must  stand  for  want  of  a better. — [It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  vindicate  tbs  great  author  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
(kmstitutionot  History  of  England  from  the  insinuations  of 
the  juvenile  poet. — I..  E.J 

(♦)  PUlans  is  a tutor  at  Eton.— [Mr.  Pillans  became 
afterwards  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and 
bos  now  been  for  some  years  Professor  of  flumaoity  in  that 
(’diversity.  There  was  not,  it  is  believed,  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  charge  in  the  text. — L.  E.J 

{$)  The  Han.  George  Lambe  reviewed  Deresford’s  Miseries, 
and  is.  moreover,  author  of  a force  enacted  with  much  ap- 
plause at  the  Priory,  Stnnroore,  and  damned  with  great 
expedition  at  the  late  theatre,  Cotent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
titled, tfi'histle  far  It. — [Mr.  Lambe  was,  in  1818,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Ilobhuusc;  who,  however,  defeated  him 
in  the  following  year.  In  1821,  Mr.  Lambe  published  a 
translation  of  Catutlue. — L.  E.J 

(8)  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  XXV.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
throughout  the  article  concerning  l)ou  Pi-dro  da  Ccvalloe, 


Whatever  bleating  waits  a genuine  Soot, 
lu  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 

For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 

And  showers  their  odours  on  thy  candid  sheet*, 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere — 

This  scent*  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.  (8) 

Lo!  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamour’d  grown, 
Forsake*  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone; 

And,  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men, 

Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen!  (9) 

Illustrious  Holland!  bard  would  be  hi*  lot. 

His  hirelings  mention’d,  ami  himself  forgot!  (10) 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty (tl)  at  hi*  back. 

The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 

Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  Honse,(12) 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  hi*  fork, 

Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship’*  work, 

And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 

Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate!  (13) 

has  displayed  more  politics  than  policy ; many  of  the  worthy 
burgesses  of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infamous 
principles  It  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscrip- 
tions.— plere  followed,  In  the  first  edition  “The  name  of 
this  personage  is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  but  the 
truly  northern  and  musical  pronunciation  is  IUo<  os-sa.  In 
two  syllables  :"  but,  for  this.  Lord  B.  substituted  in  the 
second  edition:— “ It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  * 
Wet.  as  I supposed,  hot  a Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pro- 
nounced  Broom,  from  Trent  toTay:  so  be  It.'*— L.  K.J 

(7)  I ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  deities  for  Intro- 
ducing a new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice: 
but,  alns  ! what  was  to  be  done?  I could  not  say  Cale- 
donia's genius,  it  being  well  known  there  is  no  snch  genius 
to  be  fonnd,  from  Clackmannan  to  Caithness  ; yet,  without 
supernatural  agency,  how  was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved?  The 
national  “kelpies'*  are  too  onporticnl,  and  the  “brow Dir*” 
and  “gude  neighbours"  (spirits  of  a good  disposition)  re- 
fused to  extrirate  him.  A goddess,  therefore,  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose  ; and  great  ought  to  be  the  gratitude 
of  Jeffrey,  seeing  it  is  the  only  communication  he  ever 
held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing  heavenly. 

(8)  See  the  colour  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

(9)  In  the  tenth  eanto  of  Hon  Juan.  Lord  Byron  pays  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  bis  quondam  antagonist  :— 

"And  all  oar  little  leads — «t  Iwt  all  mine— 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  moat  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  at  rhyme  and  criticism  cumbine 

To  make  such  puppets  of  ua  things  below,) 

Arc  over;  here  'a  s health  to  * Aatd  tang  iyv« 

I tlu  not  know  you,  and  may  otter  know 
lour  (ace — but  you  late  acted  on  the  whole 
Moat  nobly,  sod  I own  II  I rum  my  soul  L.  R. 

(10)  “Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too.”— 
B.  1816.— L.E 

(11)  Lord  Henry  Petty; — now  (1834)  Marquess  of  Laos- 
do  war. — L.  E. 

(12)  In  1813,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abydos 
to  Lord  Holland;  nnd  we  find  in  bis  Journal  (Nov.  17th) 
this  passage “ I have  had  a most  kind  letter  from  lard 
Holland  on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  whkh  he  likes,  nod  so 
docs  Lady  11-  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from 
whom  1 don't  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I did  think  at  the 
time  that  my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland 
House,  and  am  glad  I was  wrong,  and  wish  I had  not  been 
in  such  a hurry  with  that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  1 
would  suppress  even  the  memory,  but  people,  now  they 
can't  get  it,  make  a fuss,  1 verily  believe,  out  of  contradic- 
tion."—!,. E. 

(13)  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  are  he- 
praised  by  his  disinterested  guests. -i  We  are  pot  aware 
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Dunedin!  view  thy  children  with  delight. 

They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write: 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape. 

Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader’s  cheek. 

My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique; 

Breathes  o’er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 

Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole.  ( 1 ) 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh!  motley  sight! 

What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  iuvite ! 
Puns,  and  a prince  within  a barrel  pent,  (2) 

And  Dibdin’s  nonsense,  yield  complete  content. 

Though  now,  thank  Heaven!  the  Rosciomania’s  o’er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  oucc  more; 

Yet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please, 

While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these; 

While  Reynolds  vents  bis  “dammes!”  poohs!”  and 
M zounds! n (3) 

And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds? 
While  Kenney’s  **  World  *—  ah ! where  is  Kenncy’s(4) 
Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit;  [wit? — 
And  Beaumont's  pilfer’d  Caratach  affords 
A tragedy  complete  iu  all  but  words  ? (5) 

Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage! 

Heavens!  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit? — none! 

Awake,  George  Col  man!  (0;  Cumberland,  (7)  awake! 
Ring  the  alarum  bell!  let  folly  quake! 

Oh,  Sheridan!  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 

Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools; 

Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools; 

that  Ijord  Holland  has  subsequently  published  any  verses, 
except  a universally -admired  version  of  the  2Bth  canto  of 
the  Orlando  Fvrioso , which  is  Riven  by  way  of  appendix 
to  one  of  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Hose’s  volumes. — L.  E.J 

(1)  Certain  it  is,  that  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having 
displayed  her  mutchlrss  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Revte tr. 
However  that  may  be.  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that 
the  manuscripts  are  submitted  to  her  perusal — -no  doubt  for 
correction. 

(2)  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekell , that  berole  prince  is 
dapt  into  a barrel  on  the  stage;  a new  asylum  for  dis- 
tressed heroes.— [In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus: 
— “ In  the  melo  drama  of  Tekell,  that  heroic  prince  is  dnpt 
into  a barrel  on  the  stage,  and  Count  F.vrard  in  the  fortress 
bides  himself  in  a green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion. ’Tis  a pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  wbo  is  really  a man 
of  talent,  should  confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  produc- 
tions ns  the  Fortress,  Music  Mad,  etc.  etc.’1'  This  extraor- 
dinary humourist,  who  wo#  a mere  boy  at  the  date  of  ],ord 
Byron’s  satire,  has  since  distinguished  himself  by  works 
more  worthy  of  his  abilities — nine  volumes  of  highly  popu- 
lar novels,  entitled  Sayings  and  Doings — a world  of  political 
jeux  d ‘esprit , etc.  etc. — L.  E-J 

(3)  All  these  are  favourite  expressions  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  prominent  in  his  comedies,  living  and  defunct. — [The 
reader  ia  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  Autobiography,  pub- 
lished in  1826,  for  a full  accouat  of  his  voluminous  writings 
for  the  stage. — I..  E.j 

(4)  Mr.  Kenney  has  since  written  many  successful 
dramas. — L.  E. 

(6)  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  stripped  the  tragedy  of  Ronducn  of  the  dialogue, 
and  exhibited  the  scenes  ns  the  spectacle  of  I'arnetacus. 
Was  this  worthy  of  his  sire?  or  of  himself? — [Thomas 
Sheridan,  who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  his 
parent  to  many  amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  theatrical  management,  the  appointment  of 
colonial  paymaster  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he 
dlrd  in  September,  1817,  leaving  n widow,  whose  novel  of 
Carwetl  baa  obtained  much  approbation,  and  several  cbil- 


Give,  ns  tby  last  memorial  to  the  age, 

One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 

Gods ! o’er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head, 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Skiduns  lives  to  tread? (8) 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffoonery’s  mask, 

And  Hook  conceal  bis  heroes  in  a cask  ? 

Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeflington,  and  Mother  Goose? 

While  Sbakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot. 

On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot? 

Lo!  with  what  pump  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame! 

In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise. 

Still  Skeftington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize.  (9) 

And  sure  great  Skeflington  must  claim  oar  praise. 

For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike;  whose  genius  ne’er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood’s  gay  designs; (10) 
Nor  sleeps  with  u Sleeping  Beauties,*  but  anon 
Iii  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,  (11) 

While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the  scene. 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 

But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a venal  few! 

Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Such  are  we  now.  Ah ! wherefore  should  we 
turn  . * L ^ j 

To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  monrn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons!  arc  ye  dead  to  shame. 

Or,  kind  to  dulnrss,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 

Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a Naldi’s  face ; 

Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy’s  buffoons, 

And  worship  Catalani’s  pantaloons,  (12) 

drrn ; among  others,  the  accomplished  authoress  of  Rosalie 
and  other  poems,  now  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.— 

L.E.J 

(4)  Lord  Byron  entertained  a high  opinion  of  George 
Colman's  convivial  powers. — M If  I had.”  he  saya,  “ to  choose 
nod  could  not  have  both  at  a time,  I should  say,  4 l et  me 
begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  nnd  finish  it  with  Caiman.* 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Oilman  for  supper;  Sheridan  fur 
claret  or  port,  bat  Colmon  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was 
a grenadier  company  of  life-goards,  but  Col  man  a whole 
regiment— of  light  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a regiment.” 
— L.  E. 

(7)  Richard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
West  Indian,  the  Observer , and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  autobiographies,  died  in  1811.— L.  E. 

(8)  In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  It  was.  “Kemble 
lives  to  tread."  Lord  Byron  used  to  say.  that,  “of  actors, 
Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatu- 
ral, Kean  the  medium  between  the  two;  but  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  worth  them  all  put  together."  Such  etfect,  how- 
ever, had  Kean’s  acting  on  his  miud.  that  once,  on  seeing  him 
play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seized  with  a sort  of  con- 
vulsive fit.  John  Kemble  died  in  1823, — his  illustrious 
sister  in  1830. — L.  E. 

(9)  Dibdin's  pantomime  of  Mother  Ooas*  had  a ran  of 
nearly  a hundred  nights,  and  brought  more  Ihun  twenty 
thoosaud  pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden  theatre. 
— L.  E. 

(M)  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to 
Drnry-laue  theatre — as  inch,  Mr.  Skrffiugton  is  much 
indebted  to  him- 

(II)  Mr.  [now  Sir  LnmleyJ  Skeftington  is  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Steeping  Remit  y;  and  some  comedies,  parti- 
cularly Maids  and  Bachelors : “Baccaiaurii  baculo  magi* 
quara  lauro  dignj  " 

(12}  N'aldi  and  Catalan!  require  little  notice;  for  the 
visage  of  the  one,  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable 
us  long  to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we 
are  still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  uigbt 
of  the  lady’s  apprarance  In  trousers. 
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Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
, Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace.  (I) 

j Then  let  Ausonia,  skill'd  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 

Pour  her  exotic  follies  o’er  the  town, 

[ To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down : 

I Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o’er  Denhayes, 

' And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 

While  Gayton  bounds  before  the  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  aud  stripling  dukes: 
j f<et  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Prcsle 
| Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil; 

Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  suuw, 

. Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliaut  toe; 

J Coliini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 

! Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening 
throng ! 

{ Whet  not  your  scythe,  (1)  suppressors  of  our  vice! 

■ Reforming  saints!  too  delicately  nice! 

: By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 

No  Snuday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave; 
j And  beer  nndrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 

I'  Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle!(3) 

Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion’s  hallow’d  fane, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 

Behold  the  new  Pelronius(4)  of  the  day, 

Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  ! 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre. 

The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  uiazy  dance, 
j The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine: 
Each  to  his  humour — Comus  all  allows ; 
j Champaign,  dice,  mnsic,  or  your  neighbour’s  spouse, 
j Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sous  of  trade ! 

; Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made ; 

| In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 
j Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  weo  masque, n 

| (I)  The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one 

I night  after  I-ord  Byron's  return  from  Ibe  Opera,  and  sent 
! tbr  neit  morning  to  the  printer,  with  a request  to  have 
them  placed  where  they  now  appear. — L-  E. 

(2)  In  the  flrst  edition,  “ Unite  not  yoar  scythe,”  ete.— 
“Good.”  B.  1116.- P.F.. 

(3)  To  prevent  any  blander,  such  as  mistaking  a street 
fora  mnn  I beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution, and 
not  the  duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to.  A 
gentleman,  with  whom  I am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  in 
the  Argyle  Rooms  several  tboosund  pounds  nt  hack-gam- 
■urn.*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  manager  in  this  insliinre  to 
say,  that  loist  degree  of  disapprobation  was  manifested : 
bat  why  are  the  implements  of  gaming  allowed  in  a place 
iJe voted  to  the  society  of  both  sexes?  A plrasant  thing  for 
the  wives  and  daoghters  of  those  who  are  West  or  cursed 
with  such  connections,  to  hear  the  billiard- tables  rattling 
in  one  room  and  the  dice  In  another!  That  this  is  the  case 
I myself  can  testify,  as  a late  unworthy  member  of  an 
institution  whirl)  materially  affects  the  morals  of  the 
higher  orders,  while  the  lower  may  not  even  move  to  the 
vnand  of  a tabor  and  fiddle,  without  a dinner  of  indict- 
ment for  riotous  behaviour. — (Conceiving  the  foregoing 
ooto,  together  with  the  line*  in  the  text,  to  convey  n re- 
flection upon  his  conduct,  as  manager  of  the  Argylr  Institn- 
tiua,  Colonel  Greville  demanded  an  explanation  of  Ixird 

* “ TVu * It  was  Billy  Way  who  lost  the  mono.  I knew  him. 

•nit  wu  a wlsaibrr  to  tbs  Arj)l«  st  Uis  time  of  Ihe  event."  B. 

lit* — L.  E. 


When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  bis  grandsire  was. 

The  curtain  dropp’d,  the  gay  burletta  o’er. 

The  audience  take  their  torn  upon  (he  floor; 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow’gers  sweep. 

Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 

The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim, 

The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb! 

Those  for  Hibernia’s  lusty  sons  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh!  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease. 

Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please,  11 
Each  maid  may  give  a loose  to  genial  thought, 

Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youagster,  just  return'd  from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main; 

The  jovial  caster’s  set,  and  seven’s  the  nick. 

Or — doue! — a thousand  on  the  coming  trick! 

If,  mad  with  loss,  existence 'gins  to  tire, 

And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 

Here’s  Powell’s  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 

And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife; (a) 

Fit  cousummation  of  an  earthly  race 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace  ; 

While  none  but  menials  o’er  the  bed  of  death. 

Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath ; 
Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 

The  mangled  victim  of  a drunken  brawl, 

To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall.  (6) 

T ruth ! rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  bis  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 

E’en  l — least  thinking  of  a thoughtless  throng. 

Just  skill’d  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong. 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason’s  shield  is  lost. 

To  fight  my  course  through  passion’s  countless  host,(7) 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure’s  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 

E’en  I must  raise  my  voice,  e’en  1 must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal ; 

Byron.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  l^ckle  (the 
author  of  a work  on  Sicilian  affair*]  on  the  part  of  Colonel  , 
Greville.  and  lo  Mr  Moore  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron;  by 
whom  it  waa  amicably  settled.— L.  E.J 

(4)  Petronius,  “arbiter  elegantinnim ” to  ?Crr«.  and  “a 
very  pretty  fellow  in  hi*  day,”  as  Mr.  Congreve's  Old 
Bachelor  saith  of  Hannibal. 

The  original  reading  was,  “a  Paget  for  your  wife.”  J 
E. 

(8)  I knew  tbe  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  . 
night  I beheld  him  presiding  at  hi*  own  table,  in  all  the 
honest  pride  of  hospitality  ; on  Wednesday  morning,  at  ] 
three  o'clock.  I saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained 
of  courage,  feeling,  and  a host  of  passion*.  He  vu  a 
gallant  and  successful  officer:  hi*  fault*  were  tbe  foalts  of 
a sailor — as  such,  Briton*  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a 
brave  man  in  a better  cause ; for  had  he  fallen  in  like  man- 
ner on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  waa  just  appointed, 
hi*  Inst  moments  would  have  been  held  up  by  his  countrymen 
a*  an  example  to  auccrr(liuK  heroes.— { l ord  Falkland  was 
killed  in  a duel,  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  It  was  not  by 

word*  only  that  Lord  Byron  gave  proof  of  sympathy  on 
the  melancholy  occasion.  Though  hi*  own  difficulties 
pressed  on  him  at  the  time,  he  contrived  to  administer 
relief  to  the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend. — L.  F..J 

“He  lost  bis  life,"  *nid  laird  Byron,  “for  a joke,  and 
one  too  he  did  not  moke  himself.”  Medte in. — P.  E. 

/7)  “Yes;  and  a predoui  chase  they  led  me.”  B 1818. 

— I..  E. 
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' Although  some  kind  ceuaorioua  friend  will  say, 

! “What  art  thou  belter,  meddling  fool ! ( 1 ) thou  they?7’ 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a moralist,  in  me. 

No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 

Gilford,  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever!  and  my  voice 
Be  only  beard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice; 

Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals, 

From  silly  Hafiz  (2)  up  to  simple  Bowles, 

Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 

In  broad  St.  Giles’s  or  in  Toltenbam-road  ? 

Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 

Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 

What  harm ! In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 

Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 

Miles  Andrews (3)  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 

(1)  u Fool  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  nn  wiser  since.” 
B.  I H| 6. — L.  E* 

(2)  What  would  be  the  sentiment*  of  the  Persian  Ana- 
ereon,  Unfit,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at 
Sheerat  (where  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the 

; oriental  Homer  nnd  Catullus),  and  behold  bis  name 
assumed  by  one  Stott  of  Dromore,  the  roost  impudent  and 
eaeerahle  of  literary  poachers  for  the  daily  prints? 

(3)  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.P.  for  Bewdley, 
Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Volunteers,  proprietor 
of  a gunpowder-manufactory  *t  Hartford,  author  of  nu- 
merous prologues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  haviatL  Ue  died  in  1814. — L.  t- 

(4)  In  the  original  manuscript  we  find  these  lines 
"In  these  our  times,  with  daily  wonder*  big. 

A letter'd  peer  t*  like  s letter’d  pig; 

Both  know  Ut«ir  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence 

Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  seme  ? 

Still  lean  that  Mich  should  urn  I tie  graceful  nine; 

ParoaMis  was  not  made  fur  lord*  sad  •wine."— L-  F. 

(6)  Instead  of  the  four  lines  commencing  with  u Roscom- 
mon," etc.  the  satire,  as  originally  intended  for  the  press, 
contained  the  following  couplet;— 

"On  one  atooe  Apollo  deign*  to  smile 
And  crowns  a new  Row-wnmon  in  Carlisle." 

In  the  Interval  however  between  the  inditing  of  this  couplet 
and  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript  to  the  press,  the  fan- 
cied slight  offered  to  him  by  Lord  Carlisle,  in  neglecting  to 
introduce  him  to  the  House  of  tarda,  on  first  taking  his 
seat,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  in  the  poet's  sensitive  mind  a 
strong  feeling  of  resentment.  The  result  was  that  the  laud- 
atory couplet  was  expunged,  and  the  vituperative  verses, 
now  published,  were  inserted  in  its  place. 

lord  Byron  appears  to  have  long  retained  a hitter  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  first  presented 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lords ; and,  as  the  reader  may  also 
feel  an  interest  in  them,  we  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
giving  Mr.  Dallas’s  striking  account  of  that  episode  In  the 
noble  poet's  life; — “I  accompanied  lord  Byron  to  the  House. 
He  was  received  in  one  of  the  ante-chamber*  by  some  of  the 
oftlrers  in  attendance,  with  whom  he  settled  respecting  the 
fees  he  had  to  pay.  One  of  them  went  to  apprise  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  bis  being  there,  and  soon  returned  for  him. 
There  were  very  few  persons  in  the  House.  tard  Jild  mi 
was  going  through  some  ordinary  business  when  Lord  Byron 
entered-  I thought  he  looked  stiU  paler  than  before;  and 
be  certainly  wore  a countenance  in  which  mortification  was 
mingled  with,  but  subdued  by,  indignation.  He  passed  (he 
Woolsack  without  looking  round,  and  advanced  to  the  table 
where  the  proper  officer  was  attending  to  administer  the 
oaths.  When  he  had  goar  through  them,  the  Chancellor 
quitted  his  seat,  and  went  towards  him  with  a smile,  put- 
ting out  his  hand  warmly  to  welcome  him ; and  though  I did 
not  catch  his  words,  1 saw  that  he  paid  him  some  compli- 
ment. This  was  all  thrown  away  upon  lord  Byron,  who 


Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  befall. 

And  ’t  is  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 

Ah ! who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes? (4) 
Roscommon!  Sheffield!  with  your  spirits  fled,  (3) 

No  future  laurels  deck  a noble  head; 

No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile,  (6) 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.  (7) 

The  pony  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away; 

But  who  forgives  the  senior’s  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  os  his  rhymes  grow 
worse  ? 

What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer! 

Lord,  rhymester,  pelit-maitre,  pamphleteer ! (8) 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  sceues  alone  had  damn’d  our  sinking  stage; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  “Hold,  enough  !” 

Nor  dragg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf; 

Yes!  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 

And  hang  a calf-skin (9}  on  those  recreant  Uties.(IO) 

made  a stiff  bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  bis  fingers  into  the 
Chancellor's  hand.  Tha  Chancellor  did  not  pres#  a welcome 
so  received,  but  resumed  hi#  seat,  while  Lord  Byron  care- 
lessly seated  himself  ft>r  a few  minutes  on  one  of  the  empty 
liencbe*  to  (he  left  of  the  throne,  usually  occupied  by  the 
tards  in  opposition.  AVhca.  on  his  joining  me.  I expressed 
what  I had  felt,  he  said — * If  i had  shakra  hands  heartily 
he  would  have  set  me  down  Ibr  one  of  bis  party — hut  1 will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them,  on  either  side ; I have 
taken  my  seat,  and  bow  I will  go  abroad.'  \4  e returned 
to  St.  Jamrs’s  Street,  hut  he  did  not  recover  his  spirits." 

Moore,  on  the  authority  o(  Lord  Byron's  own  report  in 
one  of  his  note-books,  adds  the  particulars  of  the  short  con- 
versation which  he  held  with  the  Lord  Chaucelloron  the  occa- 
sion above  referred  to: — “When  I mine  of  age,  some  drlayt, 
on  account  of  some  birth  and  marriage  certificates  from  Corn- 
wall, oerasioned  me  not  to  take  my  scat  Ibr  several  weeks. 
When  these  were  over,  and  I hod  taken  the  oaths,  the 
Chancellor  apologixrd  to  me  for  the  delay,  ohserviug.  * that 
these  forms  were  a part  of  his  duty.*  I begged  him  to  make 
no  apology,  aud  added  (as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  vio- 
lent hurry),  ‘Your  lordship  was  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb, 
(which  was  then  beiug  acted)— you  did  your  duly  aud  you 
did  no  more/”— P. K. 

(6)  Instead  of  these  lines,  the  original  MS.  bud  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

" Nor  e'en  a hackney'd  muse  will  deign  to  mule 
Oa  minor  It) ran.  or  mature  Carlisle." 

It  was  the  poet's  intention  to  make  Ibis  seeming  attack  on 
, himself,  for  the  porpose  of  concealment.  Dallas. — P.  tv 
I (7)  On  being  told  that  it  was  believed  he  alluded  to 
( Lord  Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line,  Lord  Byron 
i exclaimed, — “I  thank  Heaven  1 did  not  know  it;  and  would 
not,  could  not.  if  I had.  1 must  naturally  be  the  last 
prrson  to  be  pointed  on  defects  or  maladies." — 1-  K. 

! («)  The  Karl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen- 

1 penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  hi* 
plan  for  building  a new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his 
lordship  will  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for 
the  stage— except  his  own  tragedies. 

(g)  **  Drift  Dial  lion’*  bidr. 

And  hang  a calf  skin  uo  those  recreant  limbs." 

SAak  King  JoAn. 

, tard  Carlisle’s  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a 
i conspicuous  ornament  to  his  hook-shelves 

"The  rest  l*  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

(10)  “Wrung  also — the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  acerbity."  II.  1816. — tard  Byron  greatly  re- 
gretted the  sarcasms  he  hod  published  against  his  noble 
relation,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  Lord  (jvrlisle 
| had  iutcntionally  slighted  him.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
wriftrn  in  1814,  he  asks,— “ Is  there  any  chanre  or  posri- 
i bility  of  ranking  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I feel  disposed 
j to  do  any  tiling  reasonable  or  urcaaonnhle  to  effect  it?” 
And,  in  the  third  Cauto  of  (Adds  Harold , he  thus  adverts 
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J With  you,  ye  Druid* ! rich  in  native  lead, 

Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread, 

With  you  I war  not:  Gilford's  heavy  hand 

Has  crash’d,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 

On  w all  the  talents”  vent  your  venal  spleen; 

Want  ia  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 

Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 

And  Melville’a  Mantlc(l)  prove  a blanket  too! 

One  common  Lellic  waits  each  hapless  bard, 

And,  peace  be  with  you!  ’tis  your  best  reward. 

Such  damning  fame  as  Doodads  only  give  f 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a morning  live; 

Bat  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  close. 

With  names  of  greater  note  iu  blest  repose. 

Far  be’t  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa’s  prose  in  masquerade. 

Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind. (2) 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  fill, 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still; 
Last  of  the  bowling  host  which  once  was  Bell’s, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hah*  yells; 

And  Merry’s  metaphors  appear  anew, 

Chain’d  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q.(3) 

Wheo  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a stall, (4) 
Employs  a pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 

Leave*  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 

SL  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens!  how  the  vulgar  stare!  how  crowds  applaud ! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  land! (5) 


If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
*Tis  sheer  ill-nature — don’t  the  world  know  best? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofl\(0)  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade! 
Swains!  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade! 
Lo!  Bums (7)  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a greater  far, 
Gifford,  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 

Forsook  the  labours  of  a servile  state, 

Stemm'd  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph’d  over  fate: 
Then  why  no  more?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 
Bloomfield!  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too? (8) 
Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a mind  diseased: 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh!  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  oar  genial  isle, 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 

Alike  the  rustic  and  mechanic  soul! 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers!  still  yonr  notes  proloog, 
Compose  at  once  a slipper  and  a song ; 

So  shall  the  fair  yonr  handy  work  peruse, 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 
May  Moorland  weavers  (9)  boast  Pindaric  skill. 

And  tailors’  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  dne, 
Neglected  genius ! let  me  turn  to  you. 


to  the  fate  of  the  Horn.  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle'* 
youngest  *on.  one  of  those  who  fell  gloriously  at  Waterloo : — 

•■Thsir  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harp*  than  mine, 

Yet  one  1 would  sHeel  from  that  proud  throng. 

Partly  became  they  blend  me  with  bis  tins. 

Anti  partly  that  I did  Mu  Sira  tom*  mrong, 

And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 

And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  dew  lb -bolls  dradllrstfthr  thlon'd  piles  along. 

Even  there  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 

- They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  tbtae,  young  gallant  Howard 

In  the  following  extract*  from  two  unpublished  letter*, 
written  whrn  Lord  B.  was  at  Harrow,  may  pouihly  be 
traced  the  origin  of  hi*  conduct  toward*  his  guardian:  — 
“Not.  II,  180*.  Yon  mistake  me  if  yon  think  1 dislike 
Lord  Carlisle.  I respect  him.  and  might  like  him  did  1 
know  him  better.  For  him  my  mother  hat  an  antipathy — 
why.  1 know  not.  I am  afraid  hr  eould  be  but  of  lilllc  use 
to  roe  ; but  I dare  aaj  be  would  assist  me  if  he  could ; so 
I take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  am  obliged  to  him,  exuctly 
in  the  same  manner  a*  if  he  succeeded  in  hi*  efforts." — 
* Not.  21,  IHfJt.  To  I.ord  Carlisle  make  my  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments. 1 feel  more  gratitude  than  I can  well  ex- 
press. 1 am  truly  obliged  to  him  for  his  endeavours,  and 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  explanation  of  his  reserve, 
though  1 was  hitherto  afraid*  it  might  proceed  from  personal 
dislike.  For  the  future  I shall  consider  him  as  more  my 
friend  than  1 have  hitherto  been  taught  to  think.” — L.  E. 

(I)  Melville’s  Mantle,  a parody  on  Elijah's  Mantle,  a 
poem. 

(3)  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  dnaghter  of  the  noted 
Jew  King,  seems  lo  be  a follower  of  the  Oella  Cruse  a 
school,  and  has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable 
absurdities  in  rhyme,  as  times  go  ; besides  sundry  novels  in 
the  style  of  the  first  edition  of  the  J/onA.— {“She  since  mar- 
ried the  Morning  Pott — an  exceeding  good  match;  and  is 
now  dead — which  is  better.”  B.  1816. — L.  E.) 

(.1)  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure 
in  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

(4)  Joseph  niachett.  the  shoemaker.  He  died  at  Senham, 
In  1810.  His  poems  were  afterwards  collected  by  Pratt; 
and,  oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  Miss  Mil  - 
hank,  tbrn  a perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Byron.  In  a Idler 
written  to  Dallas,  on  hoard  the  Eolngc  frigate,  at  sea,  in 


June  1811,  be  says, — “I  see  that  yonrs  and  Pratt's  prottfi, 
Blackett  the  cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  iustanres  where  death  has  saved  a man 
from  damnation.  You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow 
amongst  yon:  bad  it  not  hern  for  his  patrons,  he  might 
now  have  been  in  very  good  plight,  shoe-  (not  verse-) 
making;  hot  you  have  mode  him  immortal  with  a venge- 
ance: who  would  think  that  any  body  would  be  such  a 
blockhead  as  to  sin  against  an  express  proverb,— ‘ fie  sutor 
ultru  crepidam !' 

• But  spare  him,  y*  Critics,  bis  follies  sre  past. 

For  Mm  Lubfalrr  u come,  aa  ba  ought,  to  bis  taut — - 

Which  two  lines,  with  a scratch  under  last,  to  show  where 
the  joke  lies,  1 beg  that  you  will  prevail  oa  Miss  Milbank  to 
have  inserted  on  the  tomb  other  departed  Blackett."—  L.  E. 

(5)  “This  was  meant  for  poor  Blarkett,  who  was  then 
patronisrd  by  A.  J.  lb”  i. Lady  Byron);  “but  that  1 did  not 
know,  or  this  would  not  have  been  written,  at  least  1 think 
not."  B.  1810.— L.E. 

(6)  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.,  the  M arenas  of  shoemakers,  and 
prefnce-writer-generml  to  distressed  versemen;  a kind  «>f 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of 
rhyme,  hut  da  not  know  how  to  bring  forth. — [Tbe  poet 
Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  the  notice  of  Capel 
I.offt  and  Thomas  Hill.  Ksqaires,  who  read  his  Farmer's 
Hoy  in  manuscript,  recommended  it  lo  a publisher,  and,  by 
their  influence  in  society  and  literature,  soon  drew  general 
attention  to  its  merit*.  It  is  distressing  to  remember  that, 
after  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  zeal  of  a few  friends, 
the  public  sympathy  did  not  rest  permanently  on  the  amiable 
Bloomfield,  who  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  18*23- — L.  K-| 

(7)  “Head  Burns  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been  if  a 
patrician?  We  should  have  had  more  polish— less  force — 
just  as  much  verse,  but  no  Immorality— o divorce  and  a 
duel  or  two,  tbe  which  bad  he  survived,  as  hi*  potations 
must  have  been  less  spirituons,  he  might  hove  lived  as  long 
a*  Sheridan,  and  outlived  as  much  os  poor  Brinsley.”— 
B.  Journal,  18J3. — L.  F.. 

(8)  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever 
be  or  nay  one  else  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosure  of 
Honington  Crceu. 

(9)  Vide  Recollections  of  a ff'eaver  in  the  Moorlands  qf 

Staffordshire. 


BYRON  S WORKS. 


Come  forth,  O Campbell!  (t)  give  tby  talents  scope; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope? 

And  thou,  melodious  Rogers!  (2)  rise  at  last, 

Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past; 

Arise!  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 

And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 

Assert  thy  country’s  honour  and  thine  own. (3) 
What!  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 

To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Burns! 
No!  though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious  brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  fiuxl, 

Yet  still  some  genuine  sons ’t is  hers  to  boast, 

Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most: 

Fed  os  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  fed — 
Bear  witness  Gifford, (4)  Sotheby/ j)  Macneil.  (6) 

“Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?”  once  was  ask’d  in  vain  ;(7) 
Why  slumbers  Gifford?  let  us  ask  again. 

Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge? (8) 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge? 

(I)  It  would  he  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  authors  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  and  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our 
language,  if  we  except  Pope’s  Essay  oh  Man  : but  so  many 
poetaster*  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of  Campbell 
and  Rogers  are  become  strange. — [beneath  this  note  Lord 
Byron  scribbled,  in  1816, — 

"Pretty  Miss  Jar^nrline 
Had  a iHrtr  aquiline. 

And  would  a-wrt  rude 
Thing?  n l MIm  Orirudr, 

Whde  Mr.  Manoion 
Led  a great  srtnj  on. 

Making  Kebsina  look 

L*kc  a Acre*  Mameluke.** — L.  E.J 

(?)  “I  have  been  reading,”  says  Lord  Byron,  In  1813, 
“ Memory  again,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my  pre* 
fereaee  of  the  former.  His  elegance  is  really  wonderful — 
there  is  no  such  a thing  as  n vulgar  line  in  his  book."— L-  K. 

(3)  “Rogers  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first 
poems,  but  has  still  very  great  merit.”  B.  1810.  — L.  E- 

(4)  Gifford,  author  of  the  Bat-lad  and  JHteviad,  the  first 
satires  of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal.—  [The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gifford  had  always  great  weight  with  Inrd  Byron. 
“ Any  suggestion  of  yours,"  he  says  in  a letter  written  in 
181. 1,  “even  were  it  conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of 
the  text  of  the  Baviad,  or  a Munk  Mason  note  in  Massinger, 
would  be  obeyed.”  A few  weeks  before  his  death,  on  bearing 
from  England  of  a report  that  he  had  written  a satire  on 
Mr.  Gifford,  he  wrote  instantly  to  Mr.  Murray  “ Whoever 
asserts  that  I am  the  author  or  abetter  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind  lies  in  his  throat.  It  is  not  true  that  I ever  did,  trill, 
trould,  could,  or  should  write  a satire  against  Gifford,  ora 
hair  of  his  head.  I always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
father,  and  myself  as  hi*  * prodigal’  son;  and  if  1 have 
allowed  his  'fatted  calf  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he  kills 
it  oa  ray  return,  it  is  only  because  I prefer  beef  to  veal.”— 
L.  E.J 

(5)  Sotheby,  translator  of  Wielands  Oheron  and  PlrgU's 

Georgies,  and  author  of  Saul,  nn  epic  poem  —[Mr.  Sotheby 
has  siuee  essentially  raised  his  reputation  by  various  original 
poems,  and  a translation  of  the  Iliad L.  E.J 

(fi)  Marncil.  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  par- 
ticularly Scotland's  ScaUh , and  the  M acs  oj  War,  of  which 
ten  thousand  eopirs  were  sold  in  one  month. — (Hector 
Marncil  died  in  1818  — L.B-J 

(7)  l.ord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of 
JVrti’  Morality  (the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Frere),  in  the  JnUJacubin,  in  which  Gifford  is  tims 
apostrophised : — 

" llrfliink  thee,  Gifford,  when  some  future  age 

Stull  trace  the  promise  uf  tlij  playful  page; 

* The  liaml  wliirb  brush’d  a swarm  of  fools  awis. 

Should  route  to  ri  asp  « more  reluctant  prey  ' ' 


1 : : 

j Are  there  no  sins  for  satire’s  bard  to  greet? 

Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  even'  street? 

Sholl  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path, 

And  ’scape  alike  the  law’s  and  tnuse’s  wrath? 

Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time. 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime? 

Arouse  thee,  Gifford!  be  thy  promise  claim’d, 

Make  bad  men  belter,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White! (9)  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  tliy  young  inuse  just  waved  Ikt  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 

Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 

Oh!  what  a noble  heart  was  here  undone, 

I When  Science'  self  destroy’d  her  favourite  sou! 

| \cn,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 

, She  sour’d  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap’d  the  fruit. 

[ Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 

| And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low: 

| So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch’d  upon  the  plain, 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

View’d  his  own  feather  on  the  fulal  dart, 

And  wing’d  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart; (10) 

Think,  then,  will  plrarird  Ignorance  exons* 

The  lame  secession  ol  Mix  langnid  muse? 

Ah!  whrrr  t»  now  (hat  promise?  why  so  long 
Sleep  Ui*  keen  shafts  of  satire  anil  of  Ming 
Ota!  come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  side, 
with  anient  teal  inflamed,  nnd  patiiot  pride; 

Willi  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow, 

1 And  empty  all  thy  i|iirrr  on  the  foe — 

No  pause — no  rest— till  weltering  on  the  ground 

1b*  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many  a wound  *4 — L.  E. 

(8)  Mr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and 
Meeviad  should  not  be  his  last  original  works  t let  hint  re- 
member, “ Mox  in  rrluclnntes  draconra.”—  [Mr.  Gifford  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Jterie tr, — which  thence- 
forth occupied  most  of  his  time.  - u few  months  after  the 
first  appenrance  of  this  satire.  — L.  E.J 

Mr.  Gifford'*  life  and  character  afford  one  of  the  Aural 
examples  on  record  of  the  irresistible  power  of  principle 
and  perseverance  Few  hoy*,  possessed  of  such  mind  nnd 
feelings,  ever  had  to  coutend  with  such  adverse*  of  fortune: 
that  he  was  an  orphan,  a charily -hoy.  and  an  apprentice 
to  a humble  occupation,  were  constant  checks  to  that  self- 
education  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  ultimately  placed 
him  in  a situation  to  receive  higher  attainments,  and  raised 
him  to  the  hono  ruble  destination  of  lieitig  acknowledged 
“a  giant  in  literature,  in  criticism,  in  politics,  and  ia 
morals  ; and  an  ornament  and  nn  bonour  to  his  country 
•and  the  age  in  which  be  lived.”  tinden’s  Illustrations. 
— P.  E. 

(9)  llenry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October. 
1800.  in  consequence  of  too  much  exerlinu  in  the  pursuit 

j of  studies  that  would  have  matured  a mind  which  disease 
and  poverty  could  not  impair,  nnd  which  death  itself  de- 
»trojed  rather  than  subdued,  liis  poems  abound  in  such 
licauties  as  must  impress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret 
that  so  short  a period  was  allotted  to  talenU  which  would 
have  dignified  even  the  sacred  functions  hr  was  destined  to 
assume. — [in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  in  1811.  Lord  Byron 
says,— “I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harry  White;  with  a 
great  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sincere  (indeed  it 
' killed  him,  a a you  killed  Joe  Hlackett),  certrs  there  is  poesy 
i and  genius.  I don’t  say  this  on  account  of  my  similr  and 
rhyme*;  but  surely  be  wa*  beyond  all  the  Bloomficlds  and 
BlncketU,  and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom  Luffl  and 
l*ratt  have  or  may  kidaap  from  their  railing  into  the  service 
of  the  trade.  Setting  aside  bigotry,  be  surely  ranks  next  to 
Chattertnn.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  he  was  known ; 
nnd  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  n man 
till  his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  uiy  part,  I 
should  have  been  must  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance : hit 
very  prejudices  were  respectable.”—  L.  E.J 
(10J  This  beautiful  thought  may  be  found  in  Waller 
•'That  eagle's  fair  end  min*  sr*  oa*, 

W birh  on  Uie  ilutft  tlist  made  him  die, 

Espied  • Jrnihrr  of  bt*  own, 

wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  on  hl|h."— P T. 
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Keen  were  his  {tangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  bis  bleeding  breast. (I) 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten’d  days, 

That  splendid  lies  arc  all  the  poet’s  praise; 

That  strain’d  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 

Alone  impels  the  modem  bard  to  sing: 

*Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme— nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  trom  that  fatal  word  to  geuius — trite; 

Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 

And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires: 

This  fact  in  Virtue’s  name  let  Crabbe  (2)  attest; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.(3) 

And  here  let  Shee(4)  ami  Genius  find  a place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace; 

To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 

And  trace  the  poet’s  or  the  painters  line; 

Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow, 

Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme’s  harmonious  How ; 

While  honours,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet’s  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour; 

Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark’d  afar, 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 

The  scenes  which  Glory  still  most  hover  o'er, 

Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 

Bat  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands; 

Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 

And  views  their  remnants  with  a poet’s  eye! 

Wright! (5)  ’twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too; 

And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  yon,  associate  bards!  (6)  who  snatch’d  to  light  , 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aouian  odours  breathe, 

(!)  Mr.  Southey'i  delightful  Lift  of  Kirke  Jf'hiit  is  in  every 
one's  bands.  — L.  E- 

(2)  “I  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
tlmrs,  in  point  of  power  and  genius.”  B.  1816.—  L.  R. 

(3)  This  eminent  poet  and  excellent  mnn  died  at  his 
rectory  of  Trowbridge,  in  February,  1633,  aged  seventy- 
eight  With  the  exception  of  the  venerable  lord  Slow  ell, 
he  was  the  last  surviving  eelebrated  man  mentioned  by 
Boswell  In  connection  with  Johnson,  who  revised  his  poem 
of  the  yiUage.  His  other  works  arc  the  library,  the 
A not  pa  per,  the  Borough,  a collection  of  Poems,  which 
Charles  Fox  read  in  mannsrript  on  his  death-bed;  Tblrs, 
and,  lastly.  Tales  of  the  Hall. — I..E. 

(4)  Mr.  Shee.  author  of  /thymes  on  Art,  and  Elements  of 
Art. — {Now  (1834)  Sir  Martin  Archer  Sbee,  and  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.— L.  B.) 

(5)  Walter  Rodwrll  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the 
Sercn  Islands,  is  author  of  a very  beautiful  poem,  jnst  pab- 
lished : it  is  entitled  Hone  Ionic*,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
isles  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece. — (To  the  third 
edition,  which  came  out  in  1816.  was  added  an  excellent 
translation  of  the  Oreste  of  Alfieri.  After  his  return  to 
England,  Mr.  Wright  was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. — L.  E.) 

(6)  The  translators  of  the  Anthology , Bland  and  Merivale. 
have  since  published  separate  poems,  which  evince  geniux 
that  only  requires  opportunity  to  attain  eminence.— (The 


Ami  all  their- renovated  fragance  flung, 

To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tougue; 

Now  let  tboac  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Greciau  muse, 

Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a borrow’d  tone:  (7) 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  tlie  muse’s  violated  laws  ; 

But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin’s  pompous  chime. 

That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 

Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorn'd  thau  dear, 

The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear ; 
lu  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 

But  now,  worn  down,  ap)iear  in  native  brass; 

While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound  : 

Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die: 

I False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends,  the  eye.  (8) 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 

The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 

Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 

Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamb  and  Lloyd : (9) 

Let  them — but  bold ! my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 

The  uative  genias  with  their  being  given 

Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  ibeir  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott! (10)  resign  to  minstrels 
rude 

The  wilder  slogan  of  a border  feud : 

Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 

Enough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire! 

Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 

Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse; 

Let  simple  Wordsworth  (I  I ) chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  uurse; 

Let  spcctre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most, 

To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a ghost ; 

Let  Moor  be  lewd ; let  Strangfnrd  steal  from  Moore, 
And  swear  that  Carnoeus  sang  such  notes  of  yore; 
Let  Ilayley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave. 

And  godly  Gruhamc  chant  a stupid  stave; 

late  Rev.  Robert  Bland  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Merivale,  Collections  from  the  Creek  Anthology.  He  also 
wrote  Ed  try  and  Elytra,  the  tour  Slaves  qf  Cythera,  etc. 
In  1814,  Mr.  Merivale  published  Orlando  in  Jloncevalles / 
and  in  the  following  year.  An  Ode  or  the  Deliitry  of  Europe. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  new  Bankruptcy 
Court.— .1.,  E.] 

(7)  These  lines  originally  ran  thus: — 

“Translation's  servile  work  at  length  disown. 

Anil  quit  Achats'*  muse  to  court  jour  uwn.-'— P.  E. 

(8)  The  neglect  of  the  Botanic  Carden  is  some  proof 
of  returning  taste.  Tbc  scenery  is  its  sole  recommenda- 
tion. 

(9)  Messrs.  I.nmb  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  followers 
of  Son  they  and  Co. — [In  1798,  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles 
IJoyd  published  in  conjunction  a volume,  entitled.  Poems  in 
Blank  t'erse.  Mr.  Lamb  is  also  the  author  of  John  Ifood- 
pills,  Tales  from  Shakspeare.  the  Essays  qf  Ella,  etc. ; and 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  since  published  Edtcard  Oliver,  a novel, 
/Vtnpe  Conor*,  and  a translation  of  Alfieri's  Tragedies.— 
L,  E.) 

(10)  By  the  bye,  1 hope  that  In  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem,  his 
hero  or  heroine  will  he  lets  addicted  to  MGramarye,”  and 
more  to  Grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  I,ay  and  her  bravo, 
William  of  Determine. 

(11)  44  Unjust,-’  B.  1816.— L.  R.  , 
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I*t  sonneteering  Bowles  his  straius  refine, 

Ami  whine  ami  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line; 

Let  Stott,  Carlisle,  ( 1 ) Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-place  the  best, 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
i Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 

But  thou,  w ith  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouidst  leave  to  bumbler  bards  ignoble  lays: 

Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine. 
Demand  a hollow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say ! will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field 
Than  the  vile  foray  of  a plundering  clan, 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  flood? 
Scotland!  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 

And  be  thy  praise  bis  first,  his  best  reward! 

Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 

But  own  the  vast  reuown  a world  can  give; 

Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 

And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before; 

To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall. 

And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope, 

To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope? 

New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 

And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies; 

A few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 

Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song: 

(1)  1*  way  be  asked,  why  1 baTe  censured  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  my  guardian  nnd  relative,  to  whom  1 dedicated  s 
volume  of  puerile  poem*  n few  year*  ago?— The  guardian- 
ship was  nominal,  at  least  as  fur  as  I have  been  able  to 
discover ; the  relationship  I cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry 
for  it;  but  as  his  lordship  teemed  to  forget  it  on  a very  es- 
sential occasion  to  me,  1 shall  not  burthen  my  memory  with 
the  recollection.  1 do  not  think  that  personal  differences 
sanction  the  nnjust  condemnation  of  a brother  scribbler ; 
but  1 see  no  reason  why  they  should  art  ns  a preventive, 
when  the  author,  noble  or  ignoble,  has,  for  a series  of  years, 
beguiled  a “discerning  public”  (os  the  advertisements  have 
it)  with  divers  reams  of  most  orthodox  imperial  nonsense. 
Besides,  1 do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  earl : no — hie 
works  come  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician 
literati.  If.  before  1 escaped  from  my  teens,  1 said  any 
thing  in  favour  of  his  lordship’s  paper  books,  it  was  in  the 
way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of 
others  than  my  own  judgment,  and  1 seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  my  sincere  recantation.  I bare  heard 
that  some  persons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obligations  to 
Lord  Carlisle:  if  so,  1 shall  be  most  particularly  happy  to 
learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they  may  be 
duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I have 
humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed  things,  1 am 
prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from  ele- 
gies, eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  aud 
dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark:  - 

“ " tat  esn  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards * 

Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

So  says  Pope.  Amen. — (“Much  too  savage,  whatever  tha 
foundation  might  be.”  B.  1816.— L.  B.) 

*2)  “The  devil  take  that  phtenix!  How  came  it  there ?* 
15.  1816.  — L.  E. 

(3)  This  line  was  originally, 

"With  odes  by  Smith  and  eple  soegs  by  Hoyle." 

Of  the  injustice  of  this  attack,  the  poet,  on  the  brink  of 
publication,  repented,  at  least  as  hr  us  regarded  one  of 
the  intended  victims.  Moore. — P.  E. 

(1)  The  Rev.  Charles  James  lloare  published,  in  1808,  the 
Shipwreck  qf  St.  Paui,  a Sratonian  prise  poem. — L.  K. 

(5)  The  Rev.  Charles  Hoyle,  author  of  Exodus,  au  epic  in 
thirteen  books,  and  several  other  Seatouiau  prise  poem*.  — L.K. 

(6)  The  Carnet  of  Hoyle,  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 

E’en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a dubious  name! 

When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last; 

And  glory,  like  the  plnrniz  (2)  'midst  her  fire*, 

Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons. 

Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 

Shall  these  approach  the  muse?  ah,  no!  she  flies, 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize; 

Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
W ith  rhyme(3)by  Hoare,(4  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  :(5) 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist. 

Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.  (II) 

Ye!  who  in  Granta's  honours  would  surpass, 

Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a full-grown  ass; 

A foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 

Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam.  (7) 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  tt  to  please,” 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 

A would-be  satirist,  a hired  buffoon, 

A monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon,  (8) 
Condemn’d  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean. 

And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a magazine, 

Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind. 

Himself  a living  libel  on  mankind.  (9) 

Oh!  dark  nsjlum  of  a Vandal  race! (10) 

At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace! 

So  lost  to  Phcrhus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  (1 1)  verse  (12) 
Can  make  tbee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson*s(13)  worse. 

whiat,  chess,  etc.,  are  no!  to  be  superseded  hy  the  vagaries  of 
his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  rnmprised,  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  tbe  “ plagues  of  Egypt." 

(7)  This  line  is  a versification  of  a thought  of  Byron's, 
expressed  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  ia  which,  speaking  of 
the  I'ni  versify  of  Cambridge,  he  says:— “Thr  Intellects  of 
her  children  are  as  stagnant  oa  her  Cam.”  It  was  no 
doabt,  as  Moore  observes,  under  the  influence  of  a simitar 
feeling  that  Milton  gave  vent  to  the  exclamation,  that  Cam- 
bridge  was  “a  place  qnile  incompatible  wilh  the  votaries 
of  Ptxtbus"  The  poet  Dryden  too,  who,  like  Milton,  had 
incurred  some  mark  of  disgrace  at  Cambridge,  seems  to 
have  entertained  bat  little  more  veneration  for  his  Alma 
Mater. — I*.  K. 

(8)  “Right  enongh:  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on.”  It.  1816.— L.  K- 

(9)  This  person,  who  has  Intely  betrayed  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a poem  de- 
nominated tha  j4rt  of  pleasing.  as  “Incus  a non  lacendo.” 
containing  little  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  lie  also  acts 
as  monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  ralumnies  for  the 
Satirist.  If  this  unfortunate  yonng  man  would  exchange 
the  magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  eodeaToor  to  take 
a decent  degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove 
more  serviceable  than  bis  present  salary.—!  Mr.  Hew  son  Clarke 
was  also  the  author  of  The  SatuUterer,  and  a History  uf  the 
Campaign  in  Buxtia. — L.  E.J 

(10)  “ Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported 
a considerable  body  of  Vandals.”—  Gibbon's  Decline,  and  fall. 
vol.  ii.  p.  83.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  assertion ; the  breed  Is  still  in  high  perfection. 

(U)  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise:  the  man 
who  ia  translation  displnys  unquestionable  genius  may  be 
well  expected  to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  ilia 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a splendid  specimen. — [Besides 
a translation  of  Juvenal,  Mr.  Hodgson  has  published  Ixuiy 
Jane  Grey,  Sir  Edgar,  and  The  Eriends,  a poem  in  four 
books.  He  also  translated,  in  conjunction  whh  Dr.  Butler, 
l.ucfen  Bonaparte’s  unreadable  epic  of  Charlemagne. — L.  E.J 

(12)  In  the  original  maouscript  we  read:— 

“ So  Mxnk  in  riullneM,  and  an  loci  in  shame. 

That  Smy  (he  and  Hodgson  scarce  rwlttm  tby  fsXBO." 

A toon. — P.  F. 

(13)  Hewson  Clarke,  esq.  as  it  is  written. 
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ENGLISH  BARDS  AND 

I But  nher  lair  bii  roll*  her  purer  wave, 

Tbe  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave; 

On  her  green  banks  a greener  wreath  she  wove, 

To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove 
Where  Richards  wakes  a genuine  poet's  fires, 

And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires. (t) 

For  me,  who,  thus  unask’d,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 

Zeal  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age ; 

No  just  applause  her  honour'd  name  shall  lose. 

As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 

Oh!  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 

And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name! 

What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power. 

What  Tyre  appear’d  in  her  meridian  hour, 

T is  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion!  to  have  been — 
Earth’s  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen:  (2) 

But  Rome  decay’d,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 

And  Tyre’s  proud  piers  lie  shatter’d  in  tbe  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  min  hurl’d, 

And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 

But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra’s  fate, 

With  warning  ever  scoff’d  at,  till  too  late; 

To  themes  less  lofty  still  ray  lay  confine, 

And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a name  like  thiue.  (3) 

Then,  hapless  Britain ! be  thy  rulers  blest, 

The  senate’s  oracles,  tbe  people’s  jest! 

Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 

(IJ  The  Aboriginal  Britans,  an  excellent  poem,  by  Rich- 
ard*.--|Tbc  Rev.  George  Richard*,  U-U.  hat  nl*o  sent  frern 
the  press  Songs  oj  the  aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,  Modern 
France,  two  volume*  of  Miscellaneous  l*oems,  and  Baaplon 
Lectures  “On  the  divine  Origin  of  Prophecy.”  This  gentle- 
man  is  now  Rector  of  St.  Martin's  Ln  the  Fields. — L- E.J 

(2)  “ Lovely  queen.”  The  epithet  wav  altered  from  lonely. 
Dallas.- V.  E. 

(3)  With  thi*  verse  the  satire  originally  ended.  ~ L.  F.. 

(4)  A friend  of  mine  being  Asked,  why  his  Grace  of  Port- 
land  was  likened  to  an  old  wouian?  replied,  “he  supposed 
it  was  because  be  was  past  bearing." — 111*  Grace  is  now 
gathered  to  hi*  grandmothers,  where  be  sleep*  as  sound  as 
eve’r;  but  even  bis  sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues' 
waking.  1811. 

(b)  Georgia.  (6)  Mount  Caucasus. 

(7)  These  fo nr  line*  originally  stood:— 

**  But  (hnnld  I luck  return,  no  letter'd  tape 
Shall  dran  my  common -pise*  book  on  U>«  stage. 

Let  rain  Valentin*  rival  lutklrsv  Carr,-f 

And  equal  him  whoa*  work  hr  sought  to  mar."— L.  E. 

(8)  In  a letter,  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  friend  Hodg- 
son, Lord  Byron  says, — “I  have  seen  Sir  John  f.nrr  at  Seville 
and  Cadiz,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  nn  my 
knees  to  beg  be  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white.” — 
L.  E. 

(9)  Lord  Elgin  woold  thin  persuade  ns  that  all  tbe  figure*, 
with  and  without  nosrs,  in  bis  stone-shop,  are  the  work  of 
Pbidias  ! “ Oedat  Judaeus  1 ” 

• Lord  Valenti*  [who**  irrmrndons  travels  *re  forthcoming,  with 
doe  decor*  Don*.  graphical,  topographical,  and  typographic*]}  deposed, 
on  Str  John  Carr's  unlucky  salt,  that  Mr.  Dubois*  satire  prermted 
hi*  purchase  of  the  Stranger  in  Ireland.—  Oh,  He.  my  lord  { ha*  your 
lordship  no  tn«r*  feeling  for  n fellow-tourist? — but“  twoof  a trade," 
they  say,  etc. 

f From  Use  many  tour*  he  made.  Sir  John  was  rafted  '•  The  Jaunt, 
ing  Carr.”  A wicked  wit  having  severely  lashed  him  in  a publication 
called  My  Potkel  Boot ; nr  Hiatt  for  a Byght  Mtrrir  Confront 
Tonr.  he  brought  ou  action  of  damage*  against  the  publisher;  but 
as  tbe  work  oonuined  only  what  the  court  deemed  legitimate  criti- 
cism. the  knight  was  nonsuited.— (Edward  Dubois,  Esq  .the  author 
of  ibis  pleasant  satire,  has  also  published  The  If'rratk,  condstmg 
of  translation*  from  Sappho,  Biun  and  Mnscitiu,  Old  Sick,  a satirical 
story,  sad  nn  edition  of  Uw  Dttomemn  of  Boccaccio. I..  E j 
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While  Canning’s  colleagues  hate  him  for  his 
wit, 

And  old  dame  Portland  (4)  fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Yet  once  again,  adieu ! ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale; 

And  Afric’s  coast  and  Calpe’s  adverse  height. 

And  Stamboufs  minarets  mast  greet  my  sight: 
Thence  shall  I stray  through  beauty’s  native  clime,  (5) 
Where  Kaff'6)  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with 
snows  sublime. 

But  should  I back  return,  do  tempting  press (7) 
j Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk’s  recess : 

I Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 

. Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr;  (8) 

Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  (9)  still  pursue 
: The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtu ; 
j Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim’d  antiques; 

And  make  their  grand  saloons  a general  mart 
j For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art : 

| Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 

: I leave  topography  to  rapid(lO)  Gell;(ll) 

And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  ear — at  least  with  prose.  (12; 

Thus  far  I ’ve  held  my  undisturb’d  career, 

; Prepared  for  rancour,  steel'd  ’gainst  selfish  fear: 

| This  thing  of  rhyme  I ne’er  disdain’d  to  own — 

1 Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 

{ My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 

My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow’d ; 

flO)  Tbe  original  epithet  was“  elAssic."  Lord  Byron  kit rred 
it  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  added  thi*  note — “Rapid,  in- 
deed ! tie  topograpbised  n..-d  typogrophized  Kin*  Priam** 
dominions  in  three  days!  I railed  him  ‘ elastic'  before  t 
»<m  (be  Troad,  but  since  Imve  learned  better  than  to  tnck 
to  hi*  name  whal  don't  belong  to  it.” — L.  E. 

(It}  Mr.  Cell’s  Topography  of  TYoy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail 
to  ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  clas- 
sical taste,  as  well  for  the  information  Mr.  Cell  convey*  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  tbe  ability  and  research  the 
respective  works  display.— {“Since  seeing  the  plain  of  Troy, 
my  opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note. 
Cell’s  survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.”  B.  1810. — L.K-] 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Greece,  in  181 1,  Lord  Ryron 
wrote  a review  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Cell's  works  for 
the  Monthly  Ila-lrw.  In  his  Diary  of  1821  there  is  this 
passage: — “In  reading,  I have  just  chanced  upon  an  ex- 
pression  of  Tom  Campbell’s:  —speaking  of  Collins,  be  Bay* 
that  ‘ no  render  cares  any  more  abont  tbe  characteristic 
mannas  of  bis  eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  of  Troy.*  Tis  false — we  do  care  about  ‘ tbe  authen- 
ticity of  the  tale  of  Troy.’  I have  stood  upon  that  plain, 
daily  for  more  than  a month,  in  1810;  and  if  any  thing  di- 
minished my  pleasure,  it  was  that  tbe  blaekgoard  Bryant 
had  impugned  Its  veracity.  It  i*  true,  I read  Homer  Tra- 
vestied, l»er ii use  Ilobhoase  and  others  bored  me  with  tbelr 
learned  localities,  and  I love  quizzing.  But  I still  venerated 
the  grand  original  as  the  truth  of  Afsfory  (in  tbe  material 
facts)  and  of  place.  Otherwise  it  would  have  given  me  no 
delight.  Who  will  persuade  me,  when  1 reclined  upon  a 
mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a hero?— its  very 
magnitade  proved  this.  Men  do  not  labour  over  the  igno- 
ble and  petty  dead : — and  why  shonld  not  the  dead  be 
Homer’s  dead?* — L. E, 

(12)  Lord  Byron  set  oat  on  hi*  travel*  with  tbe  determin- 
ation to  keep  no  journal.  In  a letter  to  bis  friend  Henry 
Drury,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  says, — 
“ llobboosc  has  made  woumty  preparations  for  a book  on 
bis  return:— one  hundred  pens,  two  gallons  of  japan  ink, 
and  several  volumes  of  best  blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a 
discerning  public.  I have  laid  down  my  pen,  bot  have 
promised  to  contribute  a chapter  on  the  state  of  morals,  etc. 
etc.” — L.  E. 
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And  now  at  once  1 tear  the  veil  away : — 

Cheer  on  the  pack!  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne-house,  ( I) 

By  Lainbc's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse, 

By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 

Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 

Our  inen  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 

And  feel  they  too  are  “penetrable  stuff.” 

Aud  though  I hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 

Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a stubborn  foe. 

The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall ; (2) 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl’d  beneath  my  eyes: 

But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I’ve  I earn'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth; 
Luarn’d  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 

And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 

To  spurn  the  rod  a scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 

Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss: 

Nay,  more,  though  all  ray  rival  rhymesters  frown, 

I too  can  bunt  a poetaster  down ; 

Aud,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 

Thus  much  I’ve  dared;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wrong’d  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare.  (3) 


POSTSCRIPT 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


I have  been  informed,  since  tire  present  edition 
went  to  the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousins,  Ihc  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a 
most  vehement  critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  unresisting , 
Muse,  whom  they  have  already  so  be-deviled  with 
their  ungodly  ribaldry: 

“ Tan  tone  animis  ccrlestihofi  irml” 

1 suppose  I must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cbeek  saith,  “an  I had  known  he  was  so  canning  of 
fence,  I had  seen  him  damned  ere  I had  fought  him.” 
What  a pity  it  is  that  I shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus 
before  the  next  number  has  passed  the  Tweed ! But 
1 yet  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice, 
of  personality  towards  their  great  literary  anthropo- 


phagus,  Jeffrey;  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with 
him  and  his  dirty  pack,  who  feed  by  “l)ing  ami  slan- 
dering,” and  slake  their  thirst  by  “evil  speaking?”  I 
have  adduced  facts  already  well  known,  and  of  Jeffrey’s 
tnind  1 have  stated  my  free  opinion,  nor  has  be  thence 
sustained  any  injury  ; — what  scavenger  was  ever  soiled 
by  being  pelted  with  mud?  It  may  be  said,  that  I 
quit  England  because  1 have  censured  there  “pertoos 
of  honour  and  wit  about  town;”  but  I am  coming 
back  again,  aud  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my 
return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  mo- 
tives for  leaving  England  arc  very  different  from  fears, 
literary  or  personal : those  who  do  not  may  one  day  be 
convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  tiling,  my 
name  has  not  been  concealed;  1 have  been  mostly  in 
London,  ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and 
in  daily  expectation  of  sundry  cartels;  but,  alas!  “the 
age  of  chivalry  is  over,”  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there 
is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 

There  is  a youth  ycleped  Hcwson  Clarke  (subaadi 
esquire),  a sizer  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  1 believe, 
a denizen  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  whom  I have  in- 
troduced in  these  pages  to  much  better  company  than 
lie  lias  been  accustomed  to  meet ; he  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason  that  1 can  dis- 
cover, except  a personal  quarrel  with  a bear,  kept  by 
roc  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a fellowship,  and  whom 
the  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented 
from  success,  has  been  abusing  me,  aud,  what  is  worse, 
the  defenceless  innocent  above  mentioned,  in  The  Sa- 
tirist, for  one  year  and  some  mouths.  1 am  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  given  him  any  provocation  ; in- 
deed, I am  guiltless  of  having  heard  his  name  till  cou- 
pled with  The  Satirist.  He  has  therefore  no  reason  to 
complain,  and  1 dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
he  is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  1 have  now  men- 
tioned all  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  me 
and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except  the 
editor  of  The  Satirist , who,  it  seems,  is  a gentleman 
— God  wot!  I wish  he  could  impart  a little  of  his 
gentility  to  his  subordinate  scribblers.  1 hear  that 
Mr.  Jcruingham  is  about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisle.  I hope  not:  be  was  one 
of  the  few  who,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  1 had 
with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when  a boy ; and 
whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  “ pour  on,  I will  endure.” 

1 have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a general  note  of 
thanksgiving  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  publishers, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  1 wish 

“To  all  nod  rnch  a fair  Rond  night. 

And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 


(I)  “Singular  enough,  and  din  enough,  God  know*.”  (3)  “The  greater  part  of.thi*  satire  I moat  sincerely  wish 

1810. — L.  B.  had  never  been  written — not  only  on  account  of  the  injuat- 

(1)  In  thia  passage,  hastily  thrown  off  as  it  is,  “we  And,”  ice  of  much  of  the  rriticnJ,  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of 
says  Moore,  "the  strongest  trkre  of  that  wounded  feeling,  it — bat  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I cannot  approve. 


which  bleeds,  os  it  were,  through  all  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings. L.  K. 


— July  14.  1810.  Diodatl,  Genera.” — L.  K. 
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L'onivrrs  est  nne  esp*Ve  de  llvre,  dont  on  n'a  la  que  la  premiere  page  quaod  on  n’a  vn  qne  son  pays, 
i* cn  ai  frnillelr  un  as*rj  grand  norabre,  que  j‘al  troovees  rgilcmrol  niauvni in.  Cut  rxaman  or  m'a 
point  dr  infruetucus.  Je  hnissaix  ma  patric.  Toutci  l«  impertinences  dti  pruplu  divert,  parmi  lea- 
qaela  j'al  veen,  m’ont  IW—fflld  nvee  cllr.  Qannd  je  n’aurals  tire  d'autre  l • n«  flee  de  met  voyages 
qne  celol-la,  jc  n’co  regret  tcnii*  ai  let  frals  ni  let  fatigues.  — Le  Cosmopolite.  (2) 


PREFACE 

TO  TT1E  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CANTOS 


Tbs  following  poem  was  written,  for  tbc  most  part, 
amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  begun  in  Albania;  and  the  parts  relative  to 

fl)  Tbii  noble  composition  was  bcffpa  In  1800,  and  ended 
la  1818.  Commenced  perhaps  before  the  Autbor'a  powers 
had  reached  their  utmost  development,  the  work  was  always, 
at  whatever  intervals, — tome  of  them  considerable, — taken 
up  by  him  at  one  which  he  desired  and  designed  to  rrnder 
complete  in  itself , the  realisation  of  a plan  and  conception 
entirely  novel  and  peculiar, — that  of  presenting,  in  a contina- 
obs  stream  of  vrrae,  the  essence  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings elicited  from  hit  Individual  mind,  during  a succession 
of  years,  and  at  diffrrrnt  stages,  consequently,  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  by  the  contemplation  of  those 
chosen  scenes  of  external  nature, — whether  in  themselves 
extraordinarily  beantiful  or  sublime,  or  raised  to  immortal 
interest  by  the  transactions  which  they  had  witnessed,  and 
the  personages  with  whose  names  they  had  come  to  be  in- 
extricably interwoven, — which  it  had  been  his  own  fortune 
to  traverse  in  the  coarse  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Taken 
as  a whole,  this  Poem  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  original 
and  feliritons  of  all  lord  Byron’s  tfrlous  efforts.  It  opens 
the  first  specimen  of  an  absolutely  new  species  of  composi- 
tion ; — perhaps  tbr  only  sach  specimen  that  European  lite- 
rature had  rorrivrd  during  a period  of  two  centuries — in 
other  words,  since  Sbaksprare  founded  tbc  Romantic  Drama, 
and  Cervantes  the  Romantic  Novel  of  modern  Europe. 

The  first  Canto  was  commenced,  as  lord  Hymn’s  diaries 
inform  ns,  nt  Joanninn  in  Albania,  on  the  Hist  of  Octol>er, 
1809;  and  the  second  was  finished  uu  the  28th  of  March, 
In  tbc  succeeding  year,  at  Smyrna.*  These  two  Cantos, 
after  having  received  numberless  corrections  and  additions 
iu  their  progress  through  the  press,  were  first  published  in 
London  in  March,  1812,  and  immediately  placed  their  au- 
thor on  a level  with  the  very  highest  names  of  his  ngr.  Tbs 
! impression  they  created  was  more  uniform,  decisive,  and 
triumphant,  than  any  that  had  been  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try for  at  least  two  generations.  M I awoke  one  morning,’1 
be  ssrys,  “and  found  myself  famous.”  In  truth,  he  had  lived 
himself,  at  a single  bound,  on  a .summit,  such  as  no  English 
poet  had  ever  before  attainrd,  tot  after  a long  succession 
of  painful  and  comparatively  neglected  efforts. 

Those  who  wish  to  analyse,  with  critical  accuracy,  the 
progress  of  f,ord  Byron  in  his  art,  must,  of  coarse,  interpose 
thrir  study  of  various  minor  pieces,  between  their  perusal  of 
the  first  and  second  Cantos  of  Childr  Harold,  and  that  of 
the  third ; which  was  finis  bed  at  Diodati,  near  (leuevtt,  in 
July,  1816,  and  records  the  anthor's  mrntul  experiences 
daring  his  perambulations  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Rhine 
country,  and  Switzerland,  in  that  and  the  two  preceding 
month*-— the  poetical  autobiography  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
melancholy  period  of  his  not  less  melancholy  than  glorious 
life, — that  in  which  the  wounds  of  domestic  misery,  that 

• Thr  poetn  was  romplrltd  during  lord  Byrori'i  r.-vi.lrnor  si  The 
h»iu  of  tt»r  Consul  (•esarial.  where  he  remained  nil  the  ||ih  April, 
wilh  th~  rv<-eplHMi  of  two  it  three  <U)s  employed  m visiting  Ux> 
rums  of  fvpiiraua.  The  following  im  imiraieluin  was  pr-  Jixrd  to  his 
original  snaiinsonpl  *— 

••  Dyron.  likinniiu  it*  Albania.  Begun  October  SI.  I SOU,  concluded 
Canto  x,  Ninjrtu,  Morris  MU>,  into  bjiutt  **  -I’  E. 


Spain  and  Portugal  were  composed  from  the  author's 
observations  in  those  countries.  Thus  much  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  lor  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
scriptions. The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acarnanin,  and  Greece. 
There,  for  the  present,  the  poem  stops : its  reception 
will  determine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to 

had  driven  him  from  his  native  land,  were  yet  green,  and 
bleeding  at  the  touch.  This  Onto  was  published  by  itself, 
in  August,  1816;  and,  notwithstanding  at  once  the  prover- 
bial hnzard  of  continuations,  and  the  oblnqny  which  envious 
exaggeration  bad  at  the  time  attached  to  lord  Byron’s  name, 
was  all  but  universally  admitted  to  have  more  than  sus- 
tained the  elevation  of  the  original  flight  of  C.hilde  Harold 
A just  ant]  generous  article,  by  Sir  AS  alter  Scott,  in  the 
(hui'ierlp  /tetri eve,  not  only  silenced  the  few  cavillers  who 
had  ventured  to  challenge  the  inspiration,  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Canto,  but  had  a more  powerful  influence  than  lord 
Byron,  gratefully  as  he  acknowledged  it.  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of,  in  rebuking  the  harsh  prejudices  which  had 
unfortunately  gathered  about  some  essential  points  of  his 
personal  character. 

The  fourth  un'd  by  far  the  longest  Canto,  in  itself  no 
doubt  the  grandest  exertion  of  l-ord  Byron’s  genius,  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  nearly  undivided  labour  of  half  a 
year.  It  was  began  at  Venice,  in  Junr,  1817,  and  finished 
in  the  same  city,  in  January,  1818;  and,  tiring  shortly  af- 
terwards published  in  l/mdon,  carried  the  Author's  fame  to 
the  utmost  bright  it  ever  reached.  It  is  at  once  the  most 
flowing,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  his 
pieces  ; and  would  of  Itself  nifflricntly  jnstify  the  taste  of  the 
surviving  affection  that  dictated  for  the  sole  inscription  of 
his  tombstone, — “ Here  lies  the  Author  of  Childc  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” 

The  original  MS.  has  famished  many  twri«  leetioncs, 
which  may  probably  lie  interesting  to  an  extensive  class  of 
the  Poet’s  readers  One,  and  the  most  importaut,  in  ordrr 
to  avoid  repetitions  on  thr  margin,  we  mention  once  for  all 
here:  iu  the  first  draught  of  the  opening  Cantos,  the  hero 
Is  uniformly  “ ChUde  /furun.”t 

Some  splendid  fragments,  which  the  author  never  worked 
Into  the  texture  of  his  piece,  will  also  be  found  in  the  notes 
to  this  edition  ; nor,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  will  any 
one,  it  is  presumed,  complain  that  wc  have  printed  iu  liku 
rapt* tier  certain  complete  stnuzas,  which  Lord  Byron  was 
induced  to  withhold  from  the  public,  only  by  tenderness  for 
the  feelings  of  individuals  now  beyond  the  reach  of  satire. 
— L.  K- 

The  reider  will  probably  he  amused  with  the  follow- 
ing passage,  extracted  from  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  letters  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  on  the  subject  of  a new  and  rather  Cockney 
reading  of  this  title; — “Instruct  Mr.  Murray  not  to  allow 
his  shopman  to  coll  the  work  * Child  of  I /arrow'*  Pilgrim- 
age!!.”  as  he  has  done  to  some  of  my  astonished  friends, 
who  wrote  to  inqalrc  after  my  scialfy  on  the  occasion,  as 
well  they  might.” — P.  K. 

(2)  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  bis  lordship  thas  notices  this 
work:— “The  passage  is  from  a little  Kreuch  volume,  pub- 
lished iu  1798,  a great  favourite  with  me,  which  1 picked 

T “If  th<  r-  could  be  any  doubt  ti  to  his  intention  of  delineating 
liii»M-lf  in  to*  lirni,  this  adoption  vf  th*  old  Norman  name  uf  hit 
I, n il),  wliuli  hr  wviat  to  have  at  first  cualiitipUtcd,  w«.uU  he»u£8- 
uuit  to  trmuic  il,N  UuOtY, — P.  C 
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conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  East,  through 
Ionia  and  Phrygia:  these  two  cantos  are  merely  ex* 
peri  mental. 

A fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  connection  to  the  piece;  which,  however, 
maker,  no  pretension  to  regularity.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  I set  a 
high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  “Childe 
Harold,”  I may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended 
some  real  personage:  this  1 beg  leave,  once  for  all, 
to  disclaim — Harold  is  the  child  of  imagination,  for 
the  purpose  I have  states!.  In  some  very  trivial  par- 
ticulars, and  those  merely  local,  there  might  be 
grounds  for  such  a notion ; but  in  the  main  points,  I 
should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  appel- 
lation “ Childe,”  as  “Cbilde  Waters,”  “ Childe  Chil- 
ders,” etc.  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the  old 
structure  of  versification  which  I have  adopted.  The 
“Good  Night,”  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto, 
was  suggested  by  “Lord  Maxwell’s  Good  Night,”  in 
the  Bonier  Minstrelsy , edited  by  Mr.  Scott. 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  he  found  some 
slight  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats  of 
the  peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual ; as,  w itb  the 
exception  of  a few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole  of 
this  poem  was  written  in  the  Levant. 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Reattic  makes  the  following  observation: — “Not  long 
ago  I began  a |x>em  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  cither  droll  or  pathetic,  descriptive 
or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humour 
strikes  me;  for,  if  I mistake  not,  the  measure  which 
1 have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition.”  (I ) Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by 
such  authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the 
highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  1 shall  make  no  apology 
for  attempts  at  similar  variations  iu  the  following 
composition;  satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessful, 
their  failure  must  be  in  the  execution,  rather  than 
in  the  design  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto, 
Thomson,  and  Beattie. 

Lwaoojr,  February,  1813. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I have  now  wailed  till  almost  all  our  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  cri- 
ticism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their  cri- 
ticisms I have  nothing  to  object:  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree  of  censure, 
when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less  kind  they  had 
been  more  candid.  Returning,  therefore,  to  all  and 
each  my  best  thanks  for  their  liberality,  on  one  point 

up  ia  the  Archipelago.  I don't  think  it  la  well  known  in 
England;  lie  Vlontbron  is  the  author.” — P.E. 

(1)  Beattie's  Mien. 

(2)  “Qu’on  li»e  dans  I'auteur  dn  roman  do  Ceratd  de 
Roussillon,  cn  Provencal.  Icj  details  trrs-elrronstnncics.  dans 
I esq  dels  il  eutre  »nr  la  reception  fnite  par  le  Comte  (i-rard 

. a 1‘ambasMdear  du  rol  Charles;  on  y verra  des  pnrticuln- 
i rites  singuloTes,  qni  donnent  une  i'trnnge  idee  dr*  mrrurs  et 
| de  In  politrsae  «le  res  nivelti  ausai  eorrompus  qn'icnoranv" 

| - Mernaim  sur  !' .4 nttmnr  CAr*a/cnr,  par  M.  de  In  Curne  de 

I ^aiote-Palaye,  Paris,  1781,  toe.  etl. — UB. 


alone  shall  I venture  an  observation.  Amongst  the 
many  objections  justly  urged  to  the  very  indifferent 
character  of  the  “vagrant  Cbilde”  (whom,  notwith- 
standing many  hints  to  the  contrary,  I still  niuiutain 
to  be  a fictitious  prrgouage),  it  has  been  stated,  that, 
besides  the  anachronism,  he  is  very  util  nightly , as  the 
times  of  the  knights  were  times  of  love,  honour,  and 
so  forth.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  good  old  times, 
when  “ l’amour  du  bon  vieux  temps,  I'amour  antique” 
flourished,  were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possible 
centuries.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject may  consult  Sainte-Palayc,  passim,  and  more 
particularly  vol.  ii.  p.  69.(2)  The  vows  of  chivalry 
were  no  better  kept  than  any  other  vows  whatsoever; 
aud  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  more  de* 
cent,  and  certainly  were  much  less  refined,  than 
those  of  Ovid.  The  “ cours  d’amour,  parteraens  d’a- 
mour,  ou  de  cotirtoisie  et  de  gentillesse,”  had  much 
more  of  love  than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness.  See 
Roland  on  the  same  subject  with  Sainte-Palaye. 
W hatever  other  objection  may  be  urged  to  that  roost 
unamiable  personage  Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far 
perfectly  knightly  in  his  attributes — “No  waiter,  but 
a knight  templar.” (3)  Ry  the  by,  I fear  that  Sir 
Tristrem  and  Sir  I^mcclot  were  no  better  than  they 
.should  be,  although  very  poetical  personages  and  true 
knights  “sans  peur,”  though  not  “sans  reproclie.” 
If  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the  “ Garter”  be  not  a 
fable,  the  knights  of  that  order  have  for  several  cen- 
turies borne  the  badge  of  a Countess  of  Salisbury,  of 
indifferent  memory.  So  mnch  for  chivalry.  Burke 
need  not  have  regretted  that  its  days  are  over,  though 
Marie- Antoinette  w as  quite  as  chaste  as  most  of  those 
in  whose  honours  lances  were  shivered,  and  knights 
unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
ancient  and  modern  times),  few  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  this  statement;  and  1 fear  a little  investi- 
gation will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I now  leave  “ Childe  Harold”  to  live  his  day,  such 
as  he  is;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It 
had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him 
do  more  aud  express  less  ; but  he  never  wa*  intended 
ns  an  example,  further  than  to  show,  tliat  early  per- 
version of  mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past 
pleasures  aud  disappointment  in  uew  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of  travel 
(except  ambition,  the  most  powerful  of  all  excitements) 
are  lost  on  a soul  so  constituted,  or  rather  misdirected. 
Had  I proceeded  with  the  poem,  this  character 
would  hove  deepened  as  he  drew  to  the  close;  for 
the  outline  which  I once  meant  to  fill  up  for  him  was, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a modern  Timou,  (4) 
perhaps  a poetical  Zeluco.  (5) 

1.0 M DO*,  1813. 

(3)  The  Amrrt,  or  the  finable  ,4rm»gemmt.—  [By  Messrs. 
Canning  and  l-  rerc ; first  published  in  the  .4nti)neohin.  — L.  E.  1 

(4)  In  or.e  of  his  early  poems — “Childish  Recollections," 
nntr . p.  30,  Lord  Byron  compares  himself  to  the  Athenian  mis- 
anthrope. of  whuse  bitter  apophthegms  many  are  upon  re- 
cord. though  no  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  have  come 
down  to  as:— 

*•  Weary  of  lore,  of  life;  devour'd  with  spleen, 

I not  a prrfccl  Timim,  not  nineteen,"  etc. — L-  E. 

(5)  It  was  Or.  Moore's  object,  in  this  powerful  romance 
(now  unjustly  neglected},  to  trace  the  fatal  effrets  resalting 
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TO  lANTHE.(J) 

| Not  in  those  climes  where  I have  late  been  straying, 
! Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  beeu  matchless 
deem'd; 

Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd. 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  faucy  seem'd: 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak  ; 

! To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  they 
speak? 

Ah ! may’st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 

Nor  tin  beseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring. 

As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 

Love’s  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 

And  guileless  beyond  Hope’s  imagining  ! 

And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening. 
Beholds  five  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 

Before  whose  heaveuly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri (2) of  the  West! — ’tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 

My  hiveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee. 

Ami  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine; 
Happy,  I ne’er  shall  see  them  in  decline; 

Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed, 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed. 

But  mix’d  with  pangs  to  Love’s  even  loveliest  hours 
decreed. 

Oh!  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  gazelle’s, (3) 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy. 

Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o’er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  ray  breast  might  vainly  sigh, 
Could  I to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 

This  much,  dear  maid!  accord;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I would  commend, 

But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  oue  matchless  lily  blend. 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  entwined; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a look  shall  cast 


On  Harold's  page,  Ianthe’s  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last: 

My  days  once  number’d,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyro 
Of  him  who  hail’d  tber,  loveliest  as  thou  wast, 

Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire; 

Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship  { 
less  require? 


CHILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  I. 


I. 

Oh,  thou ! in  Hellas  deem’d  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse!  form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel’s  will! 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 

Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  bill: 

Yet  there  I’ve  wander’d  by  thy  vaunted  rill; 

Yes!  sigh’d  o’er  Delphi’s  long  deserted  shrine, (4) 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still; 

Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nino 
To  grace  so  plain  a tale — this  lowly  by  of  mine. 

II. 

Whilome  in  Albion’s  isle  there  dwelt  a youth,  (5) 
Who  ne  in  virtue’s  ways  did  take  delight; 

But  spant  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth. 

And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 
Ah,  me ! in  sooth  be  was  a shameless  wight, 

Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee; 

Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 

And  flaunting  wassailcrs  of  high  and  low  degree.  (6) 

III. 

Childe  Harold  was  he  bight: — but  whence  his  name 
And  liueage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 

Suffice  it  that,  perchance,  they  were  of  fame. 

And  had  Item  glorious  in  another  day : 

But  oue  sad  loscl  soils  a name  for  aye, 

However  mighty  in  the  olden  time; 

Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin'd  clay, 

Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 

Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a crime. 


from  • fond  mother’s  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
humours  nod  passions  of  an  only  child.  With  high  advan- 
tage* of  person,  birth,  fortune,  and  ability,  /.rluro  is  repre- 
seated  ns  miserable,  through  every  scene  of  life,  owing  to 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  self-indulgence  thus  pampered  in 
I infancy. — L E. 

(1)  The  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Ed- 
I ward  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  (now  l.ndy  Charlotte  Rarnu',  in 
; the  nntamo  of  IHI2,  when  these  lines  were  addressed  to 

her,  had  not  completed  her  elevrnth  year.  Mr.  Westell's 
1 portrait  of  the  juvenile  beauty,  painted  at  lord  Byron's  re- 
' quest,  is  engraved  in  fiaden's  Illustrations. — C.  B. 

! “ l-o rd  Byron  appears  to  have  been  mnrh  strurk  with  the 

sweetness  and  beauty  of  this  young  lady  The  introductory  ! 
•tanzns,  M Tolnuthe."  did  not  appear  nntil  after  the  sale  of  , 
several  editions  of  Childe  Harold — linden's  Illustrations,  \ 
-e.B. 

(2)  Perl , the  Persian  term  for  a beautiful  intermediate  I 
>»fdrr  of  beings,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  another  form  of  I 
oar  own  word  fairy. — L-  K. 

(3)  A species  of  the  antelope.  * You  have  the  eyes  of  a 
gazelle.”  is  considered  all  over  the  Hast  ns  the  grrutrsl  J 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a woman. — L.  E. 

| (4)  The  little  village  of  Castri  stands  partly  on  the  site 


of  Delphi.  Along  the  path  of  the  moaotain,  from  Chrysso, 
are  the  remains  of  sepulchres  hewn  in  nnd  from  the  rock. 
“One,”  said  the  guide,  “of  a king  who  broke  his  neck 
hunting. n Hit  majrsty  had  rrrtninly  chosen  the  fittest 
»I»t  for  such  an  achieve ment.  A little  above  f'.astri  Is  a 
rare,  supposed  the  Pythian,  of  immense  depth  ; the  apprr 
part  of  it  is  paved,  and  now  a cow-house.  On  the  other 
side  of  Castri  stands  a Greek  monastery  ; some  way  above 
which  is  the  deft  in  the  rock,  with  a range  of  caverns 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  apparently  leading  to  the  interior  of 
thr  mountain;  probably  to  the  Corycian  Cavern,  mentioned 
by  Pnusnnins.  From  this  part  descend  the  fountain  ami 
the  “Dews  of  Castalie.”— e werr  sprinkled,"  snvs  Mr. 
Ilohhoase,  “with  the  spray  of  the  immortal  rill,  and  herr, 
if  any  where,  should  have  frit  the  poetic  inspiration:  we 
drunk  deep,  too,  of  the  spring;  but — (I  ran  answer  for  my- 
self, — without  feeling  sensible  of  any  extraordinary  effect." 
— L.  E.] 

The  names  of  Cord  Byron  and  Mr.  Ilohhoase  are  found  at 
Delphi,  cut  or  scratched  in  conspicuous  places,  as  records 
of  their  pilgrimage  to  Castaly.  -P.  E. 

(&)  Wc  learn  from  Mr.  Oullas  that  this  stanza  originally 
licgan  thr  poem. — P.  K. 

(6)  With  regard  to  auy  resemblance,  real  or  imaginary. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


IV. 

CliiUle  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  son, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly; 

Nor  deem’d,  before  his  little  day  was  done, 

One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 

But  long  ere  scarce  a third  of  his  pass’d  by, 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 

He  felt  the  fullness  of  satiety: 

Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell, 

Which  seem’d  to  him  more  lone  than  eremite’s  sad  cell. 

V.  > 

For  he  through  Sin’s  long  labyrinth  had  run, 

Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 

Had  sigh’d  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one,(|) 
And  that  loved  one,  alas ! could  ne’er  be  his. 

Ah!  happy  she!  to  ’scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste; 

Who  soon  had  left  ber  charms  for  vulgar  bliss, 

And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste, 

Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste. 

VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 

Tin  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 

But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ce: 

Apart  he  stalk’d  in  joyless  (2)  reverie. 

And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 

And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea; 

With  pleasure  drugg'd,  be  almost  long'd  for  woe, 
And  e’en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  (3)  shades 
below. 

VII. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father’s  hall: 

It  was  a vast  and  venerable  pile; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 

Yet  strength  was  pillar’d  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome!  condemn’d  to  uses  vile! 

Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile  ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  ageu, 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men.(4) 

between  the  poet  and  bis  hero,  Lord  Byron  observes,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Dallas: — al  by  no  means  intend  to  identify 
myself  with  Harold,  hat  to  deny  all  connection  with  him. 
If  in  parts  1 may  he  thought  4o  have  drawn  from  myself, 
believe  me  it  is  hut  in  parts,  and  I shall  not  own  even  to 
that.  I would  not  he  such  a frllow  as  I have  made  my  hero 
fbr  the  world.” — P.  E. 

(1)  Sec  “Stanzas  written  to  a Judy,”  antt.  p.  41. — L. K. 

(2)  “Originally  written  ‘sullen  reverie,*  but  subsequently 
altered,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  epithet,  which  occurs 
in  the  third  line  of  the  stanza.”  Dallas. — P.  E. 

(3)  In  these  stanzas,  nod  indeed  throughout  his  works, 
we  must  not  aerrpt  too  literally  lord  Byron’s  testimony 
against  himself — lie  took  a morbid  pleasure  in  darkening 
every  shadow  of  his  self  portraiture.  His  interior  ut  New- 
•trad  had,  no  doubt,  been,  in  some  points,  loose  and  irre- 
gular enough;  hut  it  certainly  nrver  exhibited  any  thing 
of  the  profuse  and  Sultanie  luxury  which  the  language  in 
the  text  might  seem  to  indicate.  In  fart,  the  narrowness 
of  his  means  at  the  time  the  verses  refer  to  would  alone 
have  precluded  this.  His  household  economy,  while  he  re- 
rani  net!  at  the  Abbey,  is  known  to  have  hern  conducted  on 
a very  moderate  scale;  and,  besides,  his  usual  companions, 
though  far  from  being  averse  In  couvivinl  indulgences,  were 
not  only,  ns  Mr.  Moore  says,  “of  habits  and  tastes  too  in- 


VIII. 

Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud  [brow. 
Or  disappointed  passion  lark’d  below; 

But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know; 

For  his  was  not  that  open  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 

Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate’er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol. 

IX. 

And  none  did  love  him  (5) — though  to  ball  and  bower 
He  gather'd  revellers  from  far  and  near, 

He  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour; 

The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

Yea!  none  did  love  him — not  his  Icmans  dear — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman’s  care. 

And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a feere; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 

Childe  Harold  bad  a mother — not  forgot. 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun; 

A sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun: 

If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 

Yet  deem  uot  thence  his  breast  a breast  of  steel : (6) 
Ye,  who  have  known  what 't is  to  dote  upon 
A few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal. 

XI. 

His  house,  his  borne,  his  heritage,  his  lands, 

The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight. 

Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands. 
Might  shake  the  saiutsbip  of  an  anchorite, 

And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite; 

His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 

And  all  that  inote  to  luxury  invite, 

Without  a sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the  brine,  [line.  (7) 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth’s  central 

tellertnal  for  mere  vulgar  debauchery."  but,  assuredly,  quite 
incapable  of  playing  the  parts  of  flatterers  and  parasites. 
— I..E. 

(4)  “For  some  years  after  the  event  tlint  had  so  much 
influence  on  ray  fate  (the  marriage  of  Miss  Cha worth),  I 
tried  to  drown  the  remembrance  of  it  and  her  In  the  most 
depraving  dissipation:  hut  the  poison  was  in  the  tup." 
.Verfiri*.— : I*.  E. 

(B)  Throughout  his  writings  Byron  invariably  lays  much 
stress  on  his  friendlessnrss,  which  to  us,  »t  confess,  np- 
penrs  to  have  been  rather  imaginary  than  real.  On  this 
subject  Halt  justly  remarks :—•*  In  respect  both  to  it  and  to 
bis  ravelled  fortune  n great  deal  too  much  has  been  loo 
often  said,  and  the  manliness  of  his  character  has  suffered 
by  the  pilling.  His  correspondence  shows  that  he  had 
several  Meade,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached;  ami  his 
disposition  justifies  the  belief  that,  had  be  not  hern  well 
persuaded  the  attachment  Has  reciprocal,  he  would  not 
have  remained  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  them.’'— P.  K. 

(6)  From  a letter  of  Mr.  Dallas,  we  And  that  the  line 
originally  ran  thus:— 

••  Yet  deem  In  in  not  from  this  with  breast  of  it«|."— P.  K 

(7)  Lord  liyrou  originally  intended  to  visit  India.— 
L.  E. 
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XII. 

The  fails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew* 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home; 

And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 

And  boob  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam: 

And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

XIII. 

But  when  the  san  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  bus  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string, 
A ud  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 

When  deem'd  he  no  strange  car  was  listening : 

And  now  his  Angers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 

And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight. 

While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing, 

And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 

Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  “Good  Night.  ”( 1 ) 

f. 

• “ Adi  pit,  adieu!  my  native  shore 

Fades  o’er  the  waters  blue; 

The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar 
And  sbrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 

Yon  san  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight ; 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  Night! 

2. 

“A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 
j To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 

And  1 shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 

Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate; 

Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gale. 

3. 

“Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page! (2) 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail? 

(1)  See  “ Lord  Maxwell’s  Good  Kight,"  in  ScoU’a  Bonier 
Miiutrelsy,  vol.  I.  p.  *297 

" Adieu,  madmme,  my  matlirr  dear,’*  etc  L E. 

(2)  This  “little  page”  was  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one 
of  lord  Byron’s  tenants.  “I  take  Robert  with  me,”  says  the 
poet,  in  a letter  to  bis  mother;  “I  like  him,  because,  liko 
myself,  ke  seems  a friendless  animal.” — L.  E. 

(3)  Seeing  that  the  boy  was  “sorrowful”  at  the  separa- 
tion from  his  parents.  lord  Ryron,  on  reaching  Gibraltar, 
seat  him  back  to  England  under  the  care  of  bis  old  servant 
Murray.  “Pray,”  he  says  to  his  mother,  “show  the  lad 
every  kindness,  as  he  bns  behaved  extremely  well,  and  is  n 
great  ftivourite.”  lie  also  wrote  a letter  to  the  father  of 
the  boy,  which  leaves  a roost  favourable  impression  of  his 
thoughtfulness  and  kindliness.  “I  have,”  he  says,  “sent 
Robert  borne,  because  the  country  which  I am  about  to 
travel  through  is  in  a state  wbirh  renders  it  unsafe,  par- 
ticularly for  one  so  young.  I allow  yon  to  deduct  from 
your  rent  flve-and-twenty  pounds  a-ycar  for  the  expense  of 
his  rdaratinn,  for  three  years,  provided  I do  not  return  be- 
fore that  time,  and  1 desire  be  may  be  considered  as  in  my 
service.**— L.  E. 

(4)  Here  follows,  in  the  original  MS. 

••My  mother  In  l-iplt-burn  dame. 

Aim!  nimli  m,»l<krt|i  mr; 

Stir  ssith  my  nul  brtfljjtrlli  ltuiii* 

On  all  my  auvvUrj 
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Or  dost  thou  dread  (be  billows’  rage. 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale? 

But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strung: 

Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 
More  merrily  along.” 

4. 

* Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  lugb, 

I fear  not  wave  nor  wind; 

Yet  marvel  not.  Sir  Chiklc,  that  1 
Am  sorrowful  in  mind ; (3) 

For  1 have  from  my  father  gone, 

A mother  whom  I love, 

And  have  no  frieud,  save  these  alone. 

But  thee — and  one  above.  , 

5. 

‘My  fatlicr  Mess'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  uot  much  complain; 

But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh. 

Till  I come  back  again.’ — 

“Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye; 

If  1 thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.  (4) 

6. 

“ Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman,  (5) 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 

Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman! 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?” 

‘ Deem’sl  thou  I tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  1 ’m  not  so  weak ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek. 

7. 

1 My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  ball. 

Along  the  bordering  lake. 

And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make?’ — • 

“ Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 

But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

I hail  a litter  once,  I wren. 

Who**  lean  pcrliapi  will  flow ; 

Bat  liar  fair  fare  I have  not  aren 
For  three  long  years  and  mur.“-L.  E- 

(5)  William  Fletcher,  the  faithful  valet;- who,  after  a 
service  of  twenty  year*  (“during  which,”  be  aaya,  “bis 
Lord  waa  more  to  him  than  a father”),  received  the  Pit’ 
grim's  last  words  at  Musolonghi,  and  did  not  quit  his  re- 
mains, until  he  had  seen  them  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
ut  liar  knell.  This  unsophisticated  “yeoman”  was  a con- 
stant source  of  pleasantry  to  his  master: — e.g.  “Fletcher,” 
be  says,  In  a letter  to  bis  mother,  “ is  not  valiant : be  re- 
quires comforts  that  I can  dispense  with,  and  sighs  for  beer, 
and  beef,  and  tea,  and  his  wife,  and  the  devil  knows  what 
besides.  We  were  one  night  lost  in  a thunder-storm,  and 
since,  nearly  wrecked.  In  both  rases  he  was  soreiy  be- 
wildered; from  apprehensions  of  famine  and  banditti  In 
the  first,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance-  His  eyes 
were  a little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  oe  crying.  1 don’t  know 
which.  I did  what  1 could  to  console  him,  but  found  him 
incorrigible.  He  sends  six  sighs  to  Sally.  I shall  settle  him 
iu  a farm ; for  be  has  served  roe  faithfully , and  Sally  Is  a 
good  woman.”  After  all  his  adventures  by  flood  and  field, 
short  commons  included,  this  humble  Achates  of  the  p »ct 
has  now  established  himself  as  the  keeper  of  an  Italian 
warehouse,  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  where,  if 
be  does  not  thrive,  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  his 
character  will  say  he  deserves  to  do  so. — I..  E. 
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8. 

u For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 
Of  wife  or  paramour? 

Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eves 
We  late  saw  streaming  o’er. 

For  pleasures  past  I do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near  ; 

My  greatest  grief  is  that  I leave 
No  thing  that  claims  a tear. 

9. 

u And  now  I’m  in  the  world  alone, (I) 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea: 

But  why  should  I for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 

Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 

But  long  ere  l come  back  again, 

He’d  tear  me  where  he  stands.  (2) 

10. 

“With  thee,  my  bark,  I’ll  swiftly  go 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 

Nor  care  what  land  thou  bcar’st  me  to. 

So  uni  again  to  mine. 

Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 

Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves! 

My  native  Land — Good  Night! ’(3) 

XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 

And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay’s  sleepless  bay. 

Four  days  arc  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 

New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay; 

And  Cintra’s  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 

His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay; 

And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap,  [reap. 
And  steer  ’twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 

(I)  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Dallaa  had  recommended 
the  jupprmion  or  alteration  of  the  ninth  stanza,  it  may 
hr  gathered  from  the  following  observation  of  the  noble 
port,  in  a letter  to  that  gentleman.  “ I do  not  mean  to 
ricbangc  the  ninth  verse  of  the  ' Good  Night.*  I have  no 
reason  to  suppose  my  dog  itetler  than  hU  brother  brutes, 
mankind;  and  Argus  we  know  to  be  a fable." — I*.  E 
( 2)  Here  follows,  in  the  original  MS. : — 

" MrtliinWt  it  would  my  boson i glad, 

To  change  my  proud  estate. 

And  br  again  a lni'gliing  lad 
With  one  beloved  playmate. 

Since  youth. I scarce  bate  put'll  an  hour 
Without  ditguat  or  pain, 

Eirrpt  soini'timra  in  bid)’*  bower, 

Or  when  the  bowl  I dram." — L.  E. 

(3)  Originally  the  “ little  page"  and  the  “ yeoman”  were 
introduced  in  the  following  stanzas 

“ And  of  hii  train  there  wan  • henchman  page, 

A prouint  boy.  who  aenred  lot  mailer  well; 

And  often  would  hit  pm  nk  torn.-  prate  engage 
Clitldr  Harold**  ear,  when  his  proud  heart  did  (well 
Hilh  table  thought*  that  be  ditdam’d  to  tell. 

Then  would  ho  «miU>  on  Inm,  and  Alwin  united. 

When  aught  that  from  lilt  young  bp*  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold'*  rye  beguiled  ; 

And  pirated  for  a glimpse  appear'd  the  woeful  Child*. 

**  Rim  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a far  cmintrie  ; 

And,  though  the  boy  waa  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 
On  whose  fair  bank*  hr  grew  from  infancy, 
tft»oon»  bi»  little  bean  beat  merrily 
With  hope  of  foreign  nation*  to  behold. 

And  many  thing*  right  marvellous  to  tee, 

Of  Whtrh  oar  vaunling  voyager*  oft  have  told, 

In  many  a tome  at  true  a*  alaudcvilk'’*  of  old.”—  L.  E. 

(4)  “A  friend  advises  Chsriponl ; but  Usboo  is  Ihr  Por- 


XV. 

Oh,  Christ!  it  is  n goodly  sight  to  sec 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land ! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree! 
What  goodly  prospects  o’er  the  hills  expand ! 

Rut  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand ; 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
’Gainst  those  who  most  Ira  tigress  his  high  command. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  Idlest  foe  men  purge. 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa (4)  first  unfold! 

Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 

Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 

But  now  whereon  a thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 

And  to  the  Lusiaus  did  her  aid  afford : 

A nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride. 

Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparing 
lord. (5) 

XVII. 

But  whoso  enlcreth  within  this  town, 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  he, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  aud  down, 

’Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ec; 

For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily: 

The  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 

Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  fur  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 

Though  slient  with  Egypt’s  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
wash’d— unhurt,  (fi) 

XVIII. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves ! yet  bom  ’midst  noblest  scenes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  ? 
Lo ! Cintra’s  (7)  glorious  Edeu  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 

tuRUMf  word,  consequently  the  best.  I'lissipontis  pedantic  ; 
and  as  I bad  lugged  in  Helios  and  Eros  not  long  before, 
there  would  have  been  something  like  an  affectation  of 
Greek  terms,  which  I wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission 
of  Lusitania  to  the  Moors,  they  changed  the  nnmr  of  the 
capital,  which  till  then  had  been  Uisipo,  or  Lispo  ; because, 
in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  the  letter  p is  not  used,  lienee,  I 
believe,  Lisboa;  whence,  again,  the  French  Lashonne,  and 
our  Lisbon, -God  knows  which  the  earlier  corruption!1 * 3 4* 
Hyro a,  MS. — L.  E. 

(5)  By  comparing  this  and  the  thirteen  following  stanzas 
with  the  account  of  his  progress  which  l-ord  Byron  sent 
borne  to  his  mother,  the  reader  will  see  that  they  are  the 
exaet  echoes  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  his  mind 
as  be  went  over  the  spots  described.  Moon. — L.  E. 

(0)  “ It  Is  difficult  to  find  a single  author  who  has  written 
npon  Lisbon,  without  noticing  that,  when  he  ha*  almost 
exhausted  his  terms  of  panegyric  upon  its  hcautiftil  situa- 
tion and* glorious  appearance,  he  brings  instantly  into  con- 
tact with  these  the  language  of  utter  contempt  and  disgust, 
at  the  filth  and  abominations  of  this  worse  than  paiuted 
sepulchre.”  Einden’s  Illustrations. — P.  E. 

(7)  “To  make  amends  for  Ibe  filthiness  of  Lisbon,  and 
its  still  filthier  inhabitants,  tbe  village  of  Cintra,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  capital,  is,  perhaps,  in  every  respect, 
tbe  most  delightful  in  Europe.  It  contains  beauties  of  every 
description,  natural  and  artificial;  palaecs  and  gardens 
rising  in  tbe  midst  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  prreipires;  con- 
vents on  stupendous  heights ; a distant  view  of  the  sea  and 
tbe  Tagus;  and,  besides  (though  that  is  A secondary  con- 
sideration;, is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple’s  Convention  It  unites  in  itself  all  the  wildness  of 
the  western  Highlands,  with  the  verdure  of  the  south  of 
France.”  B.  to  Mrs.  Byrow,  IR09. — L.  E. 
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CHILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 


Ah,  roc!  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 

To  follow  half  on  wliicfa  (be  eye  dilates, 

Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  fcen 
Titan  those  whereof  anch  things  the  bard  relates, 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock’d  Elysium’s  gates  ? 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown’d. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  dotbe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  moon  tain -moss  by  scorching  skies  itnbrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 

The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 

XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 

And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go. 

From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 

And  rest  ye  at  “Our  Lady’s  house  of  woe;"(l) 
Where  frugal  monks  tbeir  little  relics  show*, 

And  sundry'  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 

Here  impious  men  have  punish’d  been,  and  lo ! 
Deep  in  yon  eave  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
la  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a bell. 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there,  ns  up  the  crags  yon  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion’s  offering — 

These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath  : 


£i)  The  convent  of  “Onr  Lady  of  Punishment,"  ft'oeta 
Se non*  de  Pena-,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at 
mbi1  distance,  is  the  Cork  Convent,*  where  St.  Honorios 
dog  hi*  den,  over  which  t»  his  epitaph.  From  the  hills,  the 
adds  to  tiir  beauty  of  the  view.— (Since  the  publication 
of  this  poem.  1 have  been  informed  of  the  misapprehension 
of  the  term  JYotea  SeOora  de  Pena.  It  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  the  Hide,  or  mark  over  the  *,  which  alters  the  slg- 
ui Oration  of  the  word  : with  it,  Pe*a  signifies  a rock  ; without 
It,  Pena  has  the  sense  I adopted.  I do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  passage;  as,  though  the  common  accepta- 
tion nffiicd  to  it  Is  “Our  Lady  of  the  Rock,"  I may  wetl 
ftssmae  the  other  sense  from  the  austerities  practised  there. 
.Vote  to  the  ‘id  Edition.) 

(3)  It  Is  a wetl-known  fact,  that  in  the  year  1B09.  the 
assassinations  in  the  streets  of  Lisboa  and  its  vidnity  were 
not  con  lined  by  the  Portuguese  to  thrir  countrymen ; hut 
that  Englishmen  were  daily  butchered  : and,  so  far  from  re- 
dress being  obtained,  we  were  requested  not  to  Interfere  If 
we  perceived  any  compatriot  defending  himself  against  his 
allies,  t was  ooce  stopped  In  the  way  to  the  theatre  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were  not 
more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at  that  hoar,  opposite 
to  an  open  shop,  and  in  a carriage  with  a friend:  bad  we 
not  fortunately  barn  armed,  1 have  not  the  least  donbt  that 

* “This  consent,  or  hermitage.  Is  partly  burrowed  between  the 
r*k»  which  serve  «•  v suits  U»  lb»  chores,  sacristy,  ansi  charter - 
keme,  etc.,  and  partly  built  over  the  surfer*.  The  subterranean 
•partmenta  arr  lighted  by  bole*  cut  nhllqnclj  in  the  rocks,  and  lined 
internal! y with  rovh,  lo  guard  against  the  humidity.  Hnvc  it  h 
railed  tbe  Cork  Convent.  It  I*  inhabited  by  about  twenty  hermits, 
d the  most  rigid  order  of  Saint  Francis.  They  Arr  governed  by  a 
I Tew.  and  Uve  chiefly  on  Osh,  fruit,  and  bread:  each  has  ■ separate 
oil.  about  tbe  sine  of  a grave,  faraubrd  with  a mattress:  yet  osw 
nf  their  roramumty,  named  Honor!  us.  thinking  tbe  meanest  of  these 
rails  Mu  Incurious  a habitation,  reared  to  a circular  pit  at  tile  rear 
i the  hermitage,  not  larger  than  IJingenes'  tub  (for  It  Is  bat  four 
i-et  dnnwter ),  and  beer,  after  a raaidmee  of  sixteen  years,  be  ended 
f'U  prueeful  day*  at  a fund  oM  age.  The  Soor  of  it  la  strew rd  with 
'♦•tea,  winch  serv e*l  for  hi* bed.  and  tbs  rugged  slime  winch  he  Died 
itteraateljr  a*  a pillow  ansi  a seat  is  still  Uj  b#  seso  " Mwjily'i 
| irurtU  In  forint  at  - P-  E. 


For  wheresoe’er  (he  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour’d  forth  his  blood  beneath  tbe  assassin’s  knife. 
Some  hand  erects  a cross  of  mouldering  lath;  1 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  an*  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 
life.  (3) 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 

Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair; 

But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe; 

Yet  ruin’d  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 

And  yonder  towers  tbe  Prince’s  palace  fair:  fson, 
There  thou  too,  Vathek!(3)  England's  wealthiest  , 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware  [done. 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun. 

XXIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan. 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever-beauteous  brow: 

But  now,  as  if  a thing  unblest  by  man. 

Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thon ! 

Here  giant  weeds  a passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide; 

Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  bow 
Vain  are  the  plensaunces  on  earth  supplied; 

Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time’s  ungentle  tide ! (k) 

XXIY. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened!  (5) 

Oh  ! dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye ! 

With  diadem  night  foolscap,  lo!  a trend, 

A little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly, 

we  should  have  “adorned  a tal*’*  Instead  of  tolling  one. 
The  crime  of  assassination  it  not  confined  to  Portugal : la 
Stdly  and  Malta  we  arc  knocked  on  the  head  at  a hand- 
tome  average  nightly,  and  not  a Sicilian  or  Maltese  it  ever 
punished  ! 

(3)  F'atkeh  (says  I,ord  Byron,  in  one  of  hit  diaries), 

“ was  one  of  the  tales  I hnd  a very  early  admiration  of. 

For  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  nnd 
power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  alt  European  imita- 
tions; and  bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who 
have  visited  the  East  wilt  find  some  difficulty  in  believing 
it  to  be  more  than  a translation.  As  an  eastern  tote,  even 
ftaxsrlns  mast  bow  before  it:  his  ‘happy  valley’  will  not 
bear  a comparison  with  the  ' Halt  of  EUU.‘ [William 
lire k ford.  Esq.,  son  of  the  once  celebrated  alderman,  and 
heir  to  hi*  enormous  wealth,  pabtished.  At  tbe  early  age  of 
eighteen.  Memoir*  E'-rfrnorrfiaory  Pointers,-  and  in  the 
year  after,  the  romance  thus  eulogised-  After  sitting  for 
Hindoo  in  several  parliaments,  this  gifted  person  was  in- 
duced to  Hi,  for  a time,  his  residence  in  Portugal,  where 
the  memory  of  his  magnificence  was  fresh  at  tbe  period  of 
l^»rd  Byron's  pilgrimage.  Returning  to  England,  he  realised 
all  the  outward  shows  of  Gothic  grandeur  in  his  unsubstan- 
tial pageant  of  Fonthill  Abbey;  and  has  more  recently  been 
indulging  his  fancy  with  another,  probably  not  more  lasting, 
monument  of  architectural  caprice,  in  the  viciuitjr  of  Bath 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  after  a lapse  of  fifty  years, 

Mr.  Hertford's  literary  reputation  should  continue  to  rest 

j enlirely  on  his  juvenile,  however  remarkable,  performances. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  be  has  prepared  several  works  for 
posthumous  publication.  — !..  E.) 

(4)  With  reference  to  these  stanzas  on  F atkek,  Lord 
Byron  says,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas : — “ I should  be  sorry 
to  make  any  improper  allusion,  as  I merely  wish  lo  adduce 
an  example  of  wasted  wealth,  and  the  reflection  which 
arose  in  surveying  the  most  desolate  mansion  in  the  most 
beautiful  spot  I ever  beheld." — P.  E. 

(5)  The  Convention  ofCintra  was  signed  in  the  palace  of 
the  Marcbese  Marialva. — [•‘The  armistice,  tbe  negotiations,  [ 
tbe  convention  itself,  and  tbe  etccoiios  of  its  provisions,  ! 

JO 
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There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array’d,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a seal  and  sable  scroll, 

Where  blazon’d  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll,  [sou).(l) 
Whereat  the  urchin  points  aud  laughs  with  all  his 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil’d  the  knights  in  Marialva’s  dome : 

Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn’d  a nation’s  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 

Here  Folly  dash’d  to  earth  the  victor’s  plume, 

And  Policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost: 

For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Woe  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquer’d  host, 
Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast! 

XXVI.  • 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 

Britannia  sickens,  Cintra!  at  thy  name; 

And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 

And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for  shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim! 

Will  not  our  own  aud  fellow-nations  sneer, 

* To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 

By  foes  in  light  o’ertlirown,  yet  victors  here, 
Where  Scorn  her  linger  points  through  many  a coming 
year? 

were  all  commenced,  conducted,  and  coneludrd,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  C.iutrn,  with  which  place  they 
had  not  the  sligbleat  connection,  political,  military,  or  local; 
yet  Lord  Byron  has  gravely  asserted,  in  prose  and  \erse, 
that  the  convention  was  signed  at  the  Marquis  of  Mttrinlva's 
bouse  at  Cintra ; and  the  author  of  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid, 
improving  upon  the  poet's  discovery,  detected  the  stains  of 
the  ink  spilt  by  Junot  upon  the  occasion.”  Napier’s  History 
of  the  Peninsular  It'ar.', — L.  E. 

(I)  The  following  stanzas  were  altered  by  the  noble  author 
apon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  gives  the  following 
explanation  respecting  them  in  his  Ixn-rtspondenee  of  Ijjrd 
Byron  .*—  “ As  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron  has  placed  his  fame 
so  far  above  the  possibility  of  being  iujured  by  the  produc- 
tion of  an  occasional  inferior  stanza,  ahd  ns  the  succeeding 
glories  of  the  peninsular  campaigns  have  completely  thrown 
into  shade  the  events  alluded  to,  therr  can  be  no  impropriety 
in  now  publishing,  as  literary  curiosities,  the  three  stunzni 
which  were  then  properly  omitted."— The  following  are  the 
six  stanzas  as  they  originally  stood-  Those  appearing  be- 
low, as  24,  26,  29,  appeared  in  the  poem,  in  an  altered 
state,  numbered  there  as  24,  25,  26,  of  the  first  canto.  The 
stanzas  marked  below  25,  27,  and  28,  were  those  omitted. 
—I*.  E. 

XXIV. 

Behold  tile  hall  where  chief*  were  late  convened 
Oh  ! dome  displeasing  unlo  British  eye  ! 

With  diadem  bight  fool'»-cap,  iu ! a fiend, 

A little  fiend  dial  kvHi  incessantly. 

There  sit*  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
Hi*  aide  1*  hung  a teal  and  table  scroll. 

Where  blazon'd  glare*  a name  tpelt  Wellesley : 

And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  rod, 

Whereat  the  urchin  point*,  and  laugh*  with  all  his  soul. 

XXV. 

In  golden  characters  right  well  draign’d. 

First  on  the  hit  apprarrlh  one  " Jnnot 
Then  certain  other  glorious  name*  wr  find, 

Which  rhyme  rompetieth  me  to  place  below  : 

Dull  victor*  ! bailed  by  a vanquish'd  fur. 

Wheedled  byconynge  tongue*  uf  laurel*  due. 

Stand,  worthy  of  each  other,  In  a row — 

Sir  Arthur,  Harry,  and  the  diturd  Ilew 
Dalrymple,  utly  wight,  tore  dupe  of  t'other  tew 

XXVI. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knight*  in  Marialva't  dome  : 

Of  brain*  (If  bruin*  they  had]  he  them  beguiled 
And  turn'd  a nation'*  shallow  joy  in  gloom. 

For  well  I woi,  when  first  the  news  did  come. 

That  Vimiera's  field  bj  Glial  Wat  lost, 

For  paragraph  nr  paper  acaiee  bad  room. 
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XXVII. 

So  tiffin’d  the  Childe,  as  o’er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  hi*  way  iu  solitary  guise: 

Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies: 

Though  here  awhile  he  learn’d  to  moralize. 

For  Meditation  fix’d  at  times  on  him! 

And  conscious  Reason  whisper’d  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  misspent  iu  maddest  whim ; 

But  as  he  gazed  ou  truth  his  aching  eyes  gTew  dim, 

XXVUf. 

To  horse!  to  horse! (2)  he  qoits,  for  ever  quits 
A scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul: 

Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 

But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 

Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix’d  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  o’er  him  many  rhangiug  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 

Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learu  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mufra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay. 

Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusiaiis’ luckless  queen  ;(3) 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 

> And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 

Such  Pana ns  teem'd  for  our  triumphant  bout. 

In  Conner,  ChromtU,  and  chr  in  Morning  Poet i 
XXVII. 

But  when  Convention  wot  hi*  handy-work. 

Pens,  tongue*,  fret.  bands,  combined  in  wild  uproar  ' 

Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  the  uplifted  fork  ; 

The  bench  of  bishops  half  forgot  to  snore  : 

Stern  Cob  bell,  who  for  one  whole  week  forbore 
To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt. 

And  bit  hi*  devilish  quill  egrn.  and  swore 
W ith  foe  such  treaty  never  should  be  kept. 

Then  buist  the  blatant  * beast,  and  roar'd,  and  raged,  and— slept: 

XXVIII. 

Thu*  unto  11  raven  appeal'd  the  people  : lleaven. 

Which  love,  the  liege*  of  our  grae.ou*  king, 

Decreed,  ttiat,  ere  our  generals  were  forgiven. 

Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 

But  Merry  eloak'd  the  bnbrt  beneath  hrr  wing; 

And  as  they  spared  our  foes,  so  spared  we  them  ; 

I Where  vra*  ihe  pity  of  our  sites  for  Byng  ?f) 

Vet  knaves,  not  idiot*,  should  the  law  condemn; 

Then  live,  ye  gallant  knights  1 and  blesa  your  judge*’  phlegm  '. 

XXIX 

lint  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met. 

Britannia  sicken*,  Cintra  ! at  thy  name  ; 

And  folks  in  office  ai  the  mi-niioo  sweat. 

And  fain  would  hlitsb.  If  blush  they  could,  for  sham* 

How  will  posterity  the  deed  pcurlaim  ! 

Will  not  our  own  and  fellow  nation*  sneer. 

To  view  these  champion*  cheated  of  their  fame 
By  foes  in  fight  o’erthrown,  yet  victor*  here. 

Where  Seom  her  finger  point*  through  many  a coming  year  ? 

(2)  - After  remaining  ten  day*  in  Lisbon,  we  ae-nt  our 
baggage  and  part  of  our  servants  by  ten  to  Gibraltar,  and 
travel  led  on  horseback  to  Seville;  a distance  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles.  The  horse*  are  excellent : we  rode  seventy 
miles  n-day.  Eggs  and  wine,  and  bard  beds,  are  all  the 
accommodation  we  found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite 
enough.”  B-  Letters,  IH09.-L-  E. 

(3)  “Her  luckless  Majesty  went  subsequently  mad;  and 
Dr-  Willi  a,  who  so  dexterously  cudgelled  kingly  pcricra- 

• ••  Blatant  beast"— a figure  for  tbe  mob,  I think  first  used  by 
Smollett  in  hi*  Miiirnlum  of  an  Mom.  Horace  has  the  **  bellii* 
hi ul torn m capitnm  In  England,  fortunately  enough,  the  illustrious 

mobility  have  not  even  on* 

*■  By  this  query  it  la  not  meant  that  our  foolish  generals  should  i 
have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  spared  ; though  the 
one  suffered  and  the  others  earaood.  probably  for  Candida*  reason.  | 
‘pour  enrouragrr  le»  autre*." — (See CroZrr'i Soivvff,  >nl.  i.  p ana.  ! 
and  the  QnarUrfy  ftrvir*,  vol.  ssvli.  p.  *07.  where  the  question,  . 
whether  tbe  admiral  was  or  was  not  « political  martyr,  is  treated  at  ; 
laige.— L.  E.) 
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Lordlinps  and  frerea — ill-sorted  fry  I ween! 

| Rat  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built (I) 

A dome,  w'here  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt. 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  love*  to  varnish 
guilt. 

XXX. 

O’er  Tales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  sach  hills  upheld  a freeborn  race!) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eve  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a pleasant 
. place. 

Though  sluggards  deem  it  bat  a foolish  chase. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 

The  toilsome  way,  and  long  long  league  to  trace. 
Oh ! there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 

And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 

And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend; 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed! 

Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 

Spain's  realms  appear,  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trider 
knows — 

Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend: 

For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes. 

And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 
woes. 

XXXII. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet. 

Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide? 

Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 

Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide? 

Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride? 

Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall? — 

I Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 

Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  liispauia  s land  from 
Gaul  : 

mams,  coaid  make  nothing  of  hers.”  Byron  MS.—  [The 
Quern  laboured  under  a melancholy  kind  of  derangement, 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  She  died  at  the  Brasil*. 
! In  1*10. — E-l 

(1)  The  extent  of  Mafra  I*  prodigious:  it  contains  a 
palace,  convent,  and  most  superb  church.  The  sit  organs 
are  the  most  beautiful  I ever  beheld,  in  point  of  decoration: 
we  did  not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  their  tones  were 
correspondent  to  their  splrndonr.  Mafra  is  termed  the  Ks- 
cnrial  of  Portugal. — {“  About  ten  miles  tothr  right  of  Cintra,” 
say*  l-o rd  Rjron,  in  a letter  to  his  mother,  “ is  the  palare  of 
Mafra.  the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might  be  of  nny  country, 

( in  point  of  magnidernre,  without  elegance.  There  is  a con 
I vent  annexed : the  monks,  who  possess  large  revenues,  are 
! courteous  enough,  and  understand  lalin;  so  that  we  bad  a 
long  conversation.  They  have  a large  library,  and  askrd  me 
if  the  hnglish  bad  any  books  in  their  country  ” Mafra  was 
; errrted  by  John  V-,tn  pnrsuanre  of  a tow,  made  In  a Han- 
t serous  At  of  illness,  to  found  a content  for  the  use  of  the 
poorest  friary  in  the  kingdom.  L'pon  inquiry,  this  poorest 
was  found  at  Mafra,  where  twelve  Franciscans  lived  together 
in  a hut.  Tbrrc  is  a magnificent  view  of  the  existing  edifice 
in  Undm's  Jliustrotionj.  — L.  K.) 

(2)  As  I found  the  Portuguese,  so  I have  characterised 
i them.  That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  courage, 

I is  evident.  The  late  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced 
, the  follies  of  rinirs.  lie  has.  indeed,  done  wanders:  he  has, 

perhaps,  changed  the  character  of  a nation,  rucoaciied  rival 
superstitions,  and  baffled  nn  enemy  who  never  retreated  be- 
I fore  his  predecessors.  1912. 


XXXIII. 

Bat  the#**  between  a silver  streamlet  glide*. 

And  scarce  a name  distinguisbetb  the  brook, 

Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  side*. 

Here  leans  (lie  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 

And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 

That  peaceful  still  ’twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow; 

For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke: 

Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  (2) 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast. 

So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.  (3) 

Wfiilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest: 

Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the 
strong; 

The  Paynira  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix’d  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  op- 
press'd. 

XXXV.  t 

Ob,  lovely  Spain!  renown’d  romantic  land! 

Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore, 

When  Cava’s  traitor-sire  first  call’d  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic 
gore?  (4) 

Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o’er  thy  sous,  victorious  to  the  gale, 

And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore? 

Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale, 
While  Afric’s  echoes  thrill’d  with  Moorish  matrons’ 
wail. 

XX  XVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorions  tale  ? 

Ah!  such,  alas!  the  hero’*  amplest  fate! 

When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 

A peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 

(3)  1-ord  Byron  seems  to  have  thns  early  acquired  enough 
of  Spanivh  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 
ancient  popular  poetry,  nneqonlled  in  Europe, — which  mutt 
ever  form  the  pride  of  that  magnificent  langunge.  Ilis  beau- 
tiful version  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads  of  the  Granada 
war — the  “ Romance  muy  dolorosa  del  eitio  y torna  de 
AJhama"-— will  be  found  in  Another  part  of  the  volume. — 

L.  K. 

(4)  Coant  Jntian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pelagias 
preserved  bis  independenee  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  alter  some  rrnfuries, 
completed  their  struggle  by  the  conquest  of  Granada. — I 
[“Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  wHI  as  the  voire  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible 
violation  by  Qoderirk  of  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors  Caha. 
or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the 
Gothic  monarch's  prinripal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
Ceuta  against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingra- 
titude of  his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter. 
Count  Julian  forgot  the  duties  of  a Christian  and  n patriot, 
and.  forming  an  alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  CaJtph's 
lieutenant  in  Africa,  he  countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  ■ 
by  a body  of  Saracens  and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  : 
celebrated  Tarik ; the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  ami 
death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  almost  the  whole 
peninsula  by  the  Moors.  The  Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  I 
Florinda's  memory,  arc  said  by  Cervantes  never  to  bestow  i 
that  name  upon  any  human  female,  reserving  it  r specialty  1 
for  their  dogs."  Jir  //  oiler  Scott. — L.  L] 

_J  . 
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Pride!  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate, 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a song! 

Can  volume,  pillar,  pile,  preserve  thee  great  ? 

Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition’s  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does 
thee  wrong? 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain!  awake!  advance! 

Lo!  Chivalry,  yonr  ancient  goddess,  cries; 

But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  l«*r  thirsty  lance. 

Nor  shakes  her  crimsou  plumage  in  tlie  skies : 

Now  on  the  smoke  of  blaring  bolts  she  flies, 

And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine’s  roar ; 
In  every  peal  she  calls — “Awake!  arise!” 

Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  tlian  of  yore, 

When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia’s 
•bore? 

xxxvi  n. 

Hark!  beard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath? 

Saw  yc  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote; 

Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants’  slaves? — the  fires  of  death, 
The  balo-fires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc,  (I) 

Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the 
shock. 

XXXIX. 

■¥  Lo!  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 

His  blood-red  tresses  deep’ning  in  the  sun, 

With  death-shot  glowing  iu  bis  fiery  bands. 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 

Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix’d,  aud  now  anon 

(1)  la  the  original  MS.— 

••  from  roe-k  to  mrt 
Bine  columns  sour  aloft  fn  sulphurous  v*rr*tli, 

Fragments  on  fragments  In  oonfaiuon  knock  1 **— L.  E. 

(2)  “A  bolder  prosopopreia,”  says  a nameless  critic,  “or 
one  better  imagined  or  expressed,  cannot  easily  be  found  ia 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  nod  modern  poetry-  Unlike  the 
‘plume  of  Horror,’  or  the  ‘ eagle- winged  Victory,-  described 
by  our  great  epic  poet,  this  gigantic  figure  is  a distinct 
object,  perfect  in  Hnrnmrnt*.  tremendous  in  operation,  and 
vested  with  nil  tbe  attributes  calculated  to  excite  terror  and 
admiration.”—  L.  E. 

(3)  We  think  It  right  to  restore  here  a note  which  lord 

Byron  himself  suppressed,  with  reluctance,  at  the  orgrnt 
reqaest  of  a friend,  it  alludes,  inter  <*/!«,  to  the  then 
recent  publication  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  yition  of  Don 
Roderick,  of  which  work  the  profits  had  been  handsomely 
given  to  tbe  cause  of  Portuguese  patriotism  “ We  have 
heard  wonders  of  the  Portuguese  lately,  and  their  gallantry. 
Pray  Heaven  it  continue ; yet  * would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal, 
mid  aU  were  well  !’  They  must  flgtit  a great  many  hours,  by 
‘ Shrewsbury  dock,'  before  the  number  of  their  slain  eqoals 
that  of  our  countrymen  butchered  by  these  kind  creatures, 
new  metamorphosed  into  1 cscadore*.'  and  what  not.  I 
merely  state  a fact,  not  confined  to  Portugal ; for  In  Sicily 
and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  bead  at  a handsome 
average  nightly,  and  not  n Sicilian  and  Maltese  is  ever 
punished!  The  neglect  of  protection  is  disgraceful  to  our 
government  and  governors;  for  the  murders  are  as  noto- 
rious as  the  moon  that  shines  upon  thorn,  and  the  apathy 
that  overlooks  them.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
are  complimented  with  the  ‘ Forlorn  Uope.' — If  the  cowards 
are  become  brave  (Uke  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a corner), 
pray  let  them  display  it.  But  there  is  a subscription  for 
these  * (they  need  aot  be  ashamed  of  the 

epithet  once  applied  to  the  Spartans);  and  all  the  chari- 
table patronymics,  from  ostentatious  A.  to  dim  dent  Z.,  and 


. Flashing  afar, — and  at  hi*  iron  feet 

Destruction  cower*,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  , 
sweet.  (2) 

XL. 

By  Heaven!  it  is  a splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 

Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix’d  embroidery, 

Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 

What  gallant  war-hound*  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  hold  yelling  for  the  prey ! 

AH  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share; 

The  Grave  shall  bear  tlie  chiefest  prize  away, 

And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XL  I. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice; 

Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 

Three  gaudy  standards  flout  tbe  pale  blue  skies; 

The  sbouU  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 

The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 

Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
to  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera’s  plain, 

Aud  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.  (3) 

XLII. 

There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honour’d  fools ! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day ! 
Vain  Sophistry ! in  these  behold  the  tools, 

The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  hnman  hearts — to  what? — a dream  alone. 

Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their 
sway? 

£1 : 1:0  from  • An  Admirer  of  Valour,'  are  in  requisition 
for  the  list*  nt  Lloyd's,  and  the  honour  of  British  benevo- 
lence. W ell ! we  have  fought,  and  subscribed,  nnd  be- 
stowed peerages,  and  buried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and 
foes;  and,  lo!  all  this  Is  to  be  door  over  agaltrl  like  lien 
Obi  (In  Goldsmith's  Citizen  tf  the  It'orld),  us  we  “grow 
older,  we  grow  never  the  belter.'  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
learn  who  will  subscribe  for  as,  in  or  about  the  year  Ihl5, 
and  wbat  nation  will  send  fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be 
decimated  iu  tb*  capital,  and  then  decimated  again  (in  the  j 
Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  feu),  in  the  • bed  of  honour 
which,  as  Sergeant  Kite  says,  is  considerably  larger  and 
more  commodious  than  ‘the  bed  of  Ware.'  Then  they 
must  hare  a poet  to  write  the  ‘ f-’ision  of  Don  Perceval,’ 
and  generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well  and  widely- 
printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the  • Raek-wynd’  and  tbe  * Canon- 
gate,'  or  furnish  new  kilts  for  the  half- roasted  Highlander*. 
Lord  Wellington,  however,  has  enacted  marvels  ; and  so  did 
his  Oriental  brother,  whom  1 saw  charioteering  over  the 
1 French  flag,  and  heard  clipping  bad  Spanish,  after  listening 
I to  the  speech  of  a patriotic  cobbler  of  Cadii,  an  the  event  of 
I his  own  entry  into  that  city,  nnd  tbe  exit  ot  some  five  tbou- 
! sand  bold  Britons  out  of  this  ‘ best  of  all  possible  worlds.’ 
Sorely  were  we  ponied  bow  to  dispose  of  that  same  victory  of 
Talavera  ; and  a victory  it  surely  was  somewhere,  for  every 
body  claimed  It.  Tbe  Spanish  despatch  and  mob  railed  it 
Cocsta's,  and  made  no  great  mention  of  the  Viscount ; the 
French  colled  it  theirs  (to  my  great  discomfiture, — for  a 
French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  In  Greece  with  a pestilent 
Paris  gaaette,  just  as  I had  killed  Sehastiani.  *in  buckram,' 
and  King  Joseph,  ‘in  Kendal  green’), — and  we  have  not 
yet  determined  trAof  to  call  it,  or  t nhote ; for,  eertes.  it  was 
none  of  oar  own.  Howheit,  Massena's  retreat  1#  a great 
comfort;  nnd  as  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing 
for  some  year*  past,  no  wonder  If  we  are  a little  awkward 
at  first.  No  doubt  we  sbnll  improve;  or,  if  not,  we  hare 
only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of  retrograding,  and  there  we 
arc  at  borne.'’ — L.  E. 
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I Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 

I Save  that  wherein,  at  )a»t,  they  crumble  bone  by  bone? 

XLIII. 

Oh,  Albuera,  glorious  held  of  grief! 

An  o'er  tby  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick’d  his  steed, 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a space  so  brief, 

A scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed ! 
Peace  to  the  perish’d ! may  the  warrior’s  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong! 

Till  others  tall  where  other  chieftaius  lead, 

Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng. 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 
song. (1) 

XLIY. 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions!  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame  • 
Fame  that  will  scarce  re-animate  their  clay. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  ’twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings!  for  their  country’s  good, 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 

Or  in  a narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path  pursued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiAly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  (2)  triumphs  unsubdued  : 

Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler’s  wish’d-for  prey  ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest’s  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour!  ’Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish’d  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive. 

And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVL 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 

The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  cousumc, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country’s 
wounds:  [sounds; 

Nor  here  War’s  clarion,  but  Love’s  rebeck  (3) 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls;  [rounds  : 

And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals, 

Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tottering  walls. 

XLVII. 

Not  so  the  rustic  — with  bis  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  bis  heavy  eye  afar, 

(1)  This  stanza  is  not  in  the  original  MS.  It  was  written 
at  Newstead,  in  August  lflll,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ai- 
baera,  which  took  place  in  May — L E. 

(2)  “At  Seville,  we  lodged  la  the  honse  of  two  Spanish  an 
married  ladies,  women  of  character,  the  eldest  a fine  woman, 
the  youngest  pretty.  The  freedom  of  manner,  which  is 
grorral  here,  astonished  me  not  a little;  and,  in  the  course 
of  farther  observation,  1 find  that  reserve  Is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  Spanish  belles.  The  eldest  honoured  your  un- 
worthy son  with  very  particular  attention,  embracing  him 
with  great  tenderness  at  parting  (I  was  there  bat  three 
days),  after  cutting  off  a lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting 
him  with  one  of  her  own,  about  three  feet  in  length,  which 
1 send  you,  and  beg  you  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  last 
words  were,  * Adios,  to  bermoso,  me  gusto  mucho  1‘  * Adieu, 
you  pretty  fellow,  you  please  me  much  1 ’ ” Lord  B.  lo  At* 
Mother,  Aug.  I800.-L.E. 

(3)  ▲ kind  of  ftddJe,  with  only  two  strings,  played  on  by 

Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 

Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 

No  more  beneath  soft  Eve’s  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 

Ah,  monarchs!  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  io  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret;  [jet! 

The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy 

XLVIII. 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 

Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay, 

As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 

His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 

No!  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  “Viva  el  Rcy!w(4) 
Aud  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 

The  royd  witlol  Charles,  aud  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy, 
Aud  gore- faced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate  joy. 

XLIX. 

Ou  yon  long  level  plain,  at  distance  crown’d 
Wilh  crags,  whereou  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide-scatter’d  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground ; 
Aud,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darken’d  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia’s  guest:  f 

Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon’s  nest; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast, 

Aud  points  to  yonder  dills,  which  oft  were  won  aud  lost. 

L. 

And  whomsoe’er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 

Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet  :(a) 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true ! 

Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke; 

And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  focman  rue, 

If  subtle  poniards,  wrapp’d  beneath  the  cloak, 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  caunon’s 
smoke. 

LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena’s  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery’s  iron  load; 

And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 

The  mountain  howitzer,  the  broken  road. 

The  bristliug  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow’d. 

The  station’d  bands,  the  uevcr-vacant  watch, 

The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 

The  bolster’d  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid, (6)  the  ever  blazing-match, 

a bow.  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain. 

— L.  E. 

(4)  “ Viva  el  Rey  Fernando ! ” l.oag  live  King  Ferdinand  I 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queeu, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  1 have  beard  many  of  them : 
some  of  the  airs  are  beautiful.  Don  Manuel  (iodoy,  tbs 
Principe  de  la  Pal,  of  an  ancient  but  dccajed  family,  was 
bom  at  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  ori- 
ginally in  the  ranks  of  the  Spknlsh  guards;  till  his  person 
attracted  the  queen's  eyes  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom 
of  Alcudia,  etc.  etc.  It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards 
universally  impute  the  ruin  of  their  country. — |See,  for  ample 
particulars  concerning  the  flagitious  court  of  Charles  IV., 
Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  1. — L.  E ] 

(6)  The  red  cockade, writh  “Fernando  VII.”  in  the  centre, 
(ft)  All  who  have  seen  u buttery  will  recollect  the  pyra- 
midal farm  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled-  The  Sierra 
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Lll. 

Portend  the  deed*  to  come:  — but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway 
A moraeut  pauscth  e’er  he  lifts  the  rod ; 

A little  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 

Soon  w ill  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
The  West  must  own  the  scousger  of  the  world. 
Ah,  Spain!  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When  soars  Gaul’s  vulture,  with  his  wings  unfurl’d, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sous  iu  crowds  to  Hades  hurl’d! 

Lin. 

And  must  they  fall?  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  chiefs  unwholesome  reign? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a grave? 

The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 

And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant’s  appeal? 

Is  all  that  desperate  valour  acts  iu  vain? 

And  counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  zeal,  [of  steel? 
The  vctcrau’s  skill,  youth's  fire,  and  manhood's  heart 

LIV. 

i Is  it  for  this,  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 

Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 

And,  all  unsex’d,  the  attlace  hath  espoused. 

Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war* 
And  she  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a sear 
Appall’d,  and  owlet's  lartun  chill’d  with  dread, 
Now  views  ll»e  column-scattering  bay’net  jar, 

The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva’s  step  where  Mars  might  quake 
to  tread. 

LV. 

Yc  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 

Oh ! had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour. 
Mark’d  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil, 
Heard  her  light  lively  tones  in  lady’s  bower, 

Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter’s  power, 
Her  fairy  furm,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza’s  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger’s  Gorgon  face. 

Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  glory  ’s  fearful  chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear; 

Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  bis  fatal  post; 

Her  fellows  flee — she  chocks  their  base  career; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host: 

Morena  was  fortified  in  every  defile  through  which  I passed 
in  my  way  to  .Seville. 

(I)  Snch  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragota.  who 
by  her  valour  elevated  herself  to  the  highest  rank  of  hero- 
inr*.  When  the  author  was  at  Seville  she  walked  daily  on 
the  Prado,  decorated  with  tnedal*  nnd  orders,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Junta. — {The  exploits  of  Angnstinn.  the  fatuous 
heroine  of  both  the  sieges  of  Snragmn.  nrr  recorded  at  Irngth 
in  one  of  the  most  splendid  chapters  of  Southey's  lltstoryqf 
the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  time  when  she  first  nttnirlrd 
notice,  by  mounting  a battery  where  her  lover  had  fallen, 
nnd  working  a gun  in  hi*  room,  she  was  in  her  twenty- 
second  year,  exceedingly  prrtly.  and  in  a soft  feminine  style  of 
beauty.  She  has  further  had  the  honour  to  be  painted  by 
Wilkie,  and  alluded  to  in  Wordsworth’s  iMsseriatlon  oa  the 
Convention  (misnamed)  of  Cintra  ; where  a noble  passage 
conclude*  in  these  words: — “Saragnza  has  exemplified  a 
melancholy,  yea.  a dismal  truth, — yet  consolatory  and  fiill 
of  joy, — that  when  a people  are  railed  suddenly  to  fight  for 


j Who  can  Hppease  like  her  a lover’s  ghost? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a leader’s  fall  ? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush’d  hope  is  lost? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foil’d  by  a woman’s  hand  before  a batter'd  wall?(l) 

LV1I. 

Yet  art*  Spam's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 

But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love: 

Though  thus  in  arras  they  emulate  her  sous, 

And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 

’T  is  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 

Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o’er  her  mate: 

In  softness,  as  in  firmueft*,  far  above 
Remoter  females,  tamed  for  sickening  prate; 

Her  mind  is  uobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as  great. 

Lvni. 

The  seal  Love’s  dimpling  finger  hath  impress’d 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch : (2) 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest. 

Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such: 

Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful ! how  much 
Hath  Muchas  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch! 
Who  round  the  north  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear!  how  languid,  wan,  and 
weak. 

LIX. 

Match  me,  ye  climes!  which  poets  love  to  laud; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  laud!  where  now (3) 

I strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a cynic  must  avow; 

Match  me  those  houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  love  should  rule  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dnrk-glancing  daughters  (4) — deign  to 
There  your  wise  prophet’s  paradise  we  find,  [know 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  heaven,  angelically  kind.  [ 

LX. 

Oh , thou  Parnassus ! (5)  whom  I now  survey,  I 
Not  in  the  frenzy  of  a dreamer’s  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a lay. 

Hut  soaring  snow-cl vd  through  thy  native  sky, 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty! 

What  marvel  if  1 thus  essay  to  sing! 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  his  string, 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 


thfir  liberty,  and  arc  sorely  prrssed  upon,  their  best  field 
of  bnltle  i»  the  floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played  ; 
the  ebnmhers  where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept ; upon 
or  under  the  roof*  by  which  they  have  been  sheltered  ; in 
the  gardens  of  their  recreation ; ia  the  street,  or  in  the 
market -plncr ; before  the  altars  of  their  temple*,  and  among 
their  congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted."*— L. E.J 

(2)  “ Sigilla  in  meuto  iin press*  Amori*  digitulo 

YesUgio  demonstront  moilitudincm."— Aul.  Cel. 

(3)  This  stanza  was  written  in  Turkey. 

(4)  “long  Mark  hair,  dark  languishing  eyes,  clear  olive 
complexion*,  nnd  forms  more  graceful  in  motion  than  ran 
he  conceived  by  an  Kugtishman,  used  to  the  drowsy  listless 
air  of  his  countrywomen,  ndded  to  the  most  becoming  dress, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decent  la  the  world,  ren- 
der a Spanish  beauty  irresistible.”  B.  to  his  .VofAer,  Aug. 
1009. — l..  E. 

(5)  These  stanzas  were  written  in  Castri  (Ddphos),  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassns,  now  called  Aiasvrw  (l.iakura).  Dee.  |H09. 
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LXI. 

Oft  have  l dream’d  of  thee!  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man’s  divinrst  lore: 
And  now  I view  thee,  ’t is,  alas!  with  shame 
That  I in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 

Wbeu  I recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee, 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 

But  gaze  'beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  1 look  ou  lli«e ! ( 1 ) 

LXII. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been. 
Whose  fate  to  distunt  homes  confined  their  lot, 
Shall  I unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  sceuc, 

Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 

Ami  thou,  the  Muses’  seat,  art  now  their  gr»ve,(2} 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 

And  glides  with  glassy  fool  o’er  yon  melodious  wave. 

LX  III. 

Of  tbee  hereafter. — Ev’n  amidst  my  strain 
I turn'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here; 

Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spaiu ; 

Hit  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  dear; 

And  hail’d  thee,  not  pcrcbauce  without  a tear. 

Now  to  my  theme—  but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
I yet  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial,  bear; 

Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 

Nor  let  thy  votary’s  hope  be  deem’d  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV. 

But  ne’er  didst  thou,  fair  mount!  when  Greece  was 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a brighter  choir,  [vouug, 
Nor  e’er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire. 
Behold  a train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 

Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 

Ah!  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days  ;(3) 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast, 

Calls  forth  a sweeter  though  iguobie  praise. 

(1)  “Upon  Ptnuuui,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi 
(Csstri',  in  1809,  I taw  a flight  of  twelve  eagles  ;Hobhou*r 
says  they  were  vulture* — at  least  in  conversation),  and  I 
seised  the  omen.  On  the  day  before,  I composed  the  lines 
to  Parnassus  fin  Child*  Harold),  and.  on  beholding  the  birds, 
bad  a bope  that  A j«olh»  hud  accepted  my  liomagr.  I have 
at  least  had  the  name  and  fame  of  a poet,  during  the  poet- 
ical period  of  life  from  twenty  to  thirty);  whether  it  will 
last  is  another  matter:  bot  I have  been  a votary  of  the  deity 
and  the  place,  and  am  grateful  for  what  lie  has  done  in  my 
behalf,  leaving  the  future  in  his  bands,  at  I left  the  past-* — 
B.  Diary.  1821.— L.  K. 

(2)  “ Casting  the  rye  over  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  one 
cannot  possibly  imagine  what  has  become  of  the  walls  of  the  ’ 
numerous  buildings  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  It* 
former  magnificence, — buildings  which  covered  two  miles  of  1 2 
ground.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  terrace*  or  support- 
ing walls,  nothing  now  appears.  The  various  robberies  by 
SyUa,  Nero,  and  Constantine.  are  inconsiderable ; for  the 
removal  of  the  statues  of  brimse,  and  marble,  and  Ivory,  | 
eaald  not  greatly  affert  the  general  nppearanrr  of  the  city. 
The  acclivity  of  the  hill,  and  the  foundations  being  placed 


Ah,  Vice!  bow  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  ’*cape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze? 

A cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 

And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVL 

When  Paphos  fell  by  time — accursed  Time! 

The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a clime; 
Aud  Yenns,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 

To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign’d  to  flee! 
And  fix’d  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  while; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribclb  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 

A thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blaziug  bright.(4) 

LX  VII. 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  Morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel’s  laughing  crew, 

The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn ; 

Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 

Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.  A long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns : 

Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  moukish  incense  burns, 

And  love  aud  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns. 

LX  VI II. 

The  sabbath  comes,  a day  of  blessed  rest; 

What  hallows  it  upou  this  Christian  shore? 

Lo!  it  is  sacred  to  a solemn  feast; 

Hark ! heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar  ? 
Crashing  the  lance,  be  suufls  the  spouting  gore 
Of  roan  and  steed,  o’erthrown  beneath  his  horn; 
The  throng'd  areua  shakes  with  shouts  for  more; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o’er  entrails  freshly  torn, 

Nor  sbriuks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev’n  aUecta  to  mourn. 

LXIX. 

The  seventh  day  this;  the  jubilee  of  man. 

London!  right  well  thou  kuow’st  the  day  of  prayer: 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash’d  artisan, 

Aud  smug  apprentice,  gulp  their  weekly  air: 

Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig,  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl ; 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair; 
Till  the  tired  jade  tbe  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churi.(6) 

on  a rock,  without  cement,  would  no  doubt  render  them 
comparatively  easy  to  he  removed  or  burled  down  into  the 
vale  tte low  ; but  the  vale  exhibit*  no  appearance  of  accumu- 
lation of  hewn  stone*;  and  tbe  modern  tillage  could  have 
consumed  but  few.  In  the  course  of  so  many  centuries,  tbe 
debris  from  the  mountain  must  have  covered  up  a great  deal, 
and  even  the  rubbish  itself  may  have  acquired  a soil  suf- 
ficient to  ronrenl  many  noble  remains  from  the  light  of  day. 
Yet  we  see  no  swellings  or  risings  in  the  ground,  indicating 
the  graves  of  tbe  temples.  All  therefore  is  mystery,  and  the 
Greeks  may  truly  say,  • Where  stood  tbe  walls  of  our  fathers? 
scarce  their  mossy  tombs  remain!’”  H.  //'.  /f'lWiami’i 
Trorrh  is  Crete*.  — L.  E. 

(3  Seville  was  tbe  (lispalis  of  tbe  Romans. 

(4)  “Cadi*,  sweet  Cadiz! — it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  crea- 
tion. The  beauty  of  it*  streets  and  mansions  is  ouly  ex- 
celled by  the  liveliness  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a complete 
Cythera,  full  of  the  finest  women  in  Spain ; tbe  Cadix  belles 
being  the  Lancashire  witches  of  their  land.”  Lord  H.  to 
hit  Mother.  IH09.-L  B. 

(5)  “In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the  solemn.  It  was 
the  intention  of  tbe  poet  to  imitate  Ariosto.  But  It  is  far 
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LXX. 

Some  o’er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 
Others  nloug  the  safer  turnpike  fly; 

Some  Richmond-hid  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 

Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades!  the  reason  why? (I) 

Tia  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 

Grasp’d  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn, 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught,  and  dance  till 
morn.  (2) 

LXXL 

- All  have  their  fooleries — not  alike  are  thine, 

Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea! 

Soon  as  the  matin-bell  proclaimeth  nine. 

Thy  saint-adorers  count  the  rosary: 

Much  is  the  Viaoiw  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I ween  the  only  virgin  there) 

From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fore : 

Young, old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion  share. 

LXXII. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear’d. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet’s  note  is  heard, 

Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 

Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames,  abound, 
Skill'd  in  the  ogle  of  a roguish  eye, 

Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound; 

None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom’d  to  die, 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  Love’s  sad  archery. 

LXX  III. 

Hush’d  is  the  din  of  tongues— on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spnr,  and  light-poised 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  [lance, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance; 

Rich  arc  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  feally  prance: 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day. 

The  crowd’s  loud  shout  and  ladies’  lovely  glancr, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 

And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e’er  gain  their  toils  repay. 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array’d, 

But  all  afoot,  the  light-limb’d  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ; but  not  before 

easier  to  rise,  with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a strain  gene- 
rally fumilaur,  into  an  occasional  short  hurst  of  pntlms  or 
splendour,  than  to  interrupt  tlma  a prolonged  tour  of  so- 
lemnity by  any  descent  into  the  ludicrous  or  burlesque.  In 
the  former  case,  the  transition  may  have  the  effert  of  soft- 
ening or  elevating;  while,  in  the  lattcr.it  almost  iuvariobly 
■bocks;— for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  thnt  a trait  of  pa- 
thos or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  has  a peculiar  charm ; while 
the  Intrusion  of  comic  scenes  into  tragedy,  however  sanc- 
tioned among  us  by  habit  and  authority,  rarely  fails  to 
offend.  The  poet  was  himself  convinced  of  the  failure  of 
the  experiment,  and  in  none  of  the  succeeding  cantos  of 
Childc  Harold  repeated  It.”  3/oore. — L.  E. 

(1)  This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the 
best  situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a question  ; not 
as  the  birthplace  of  lindar,  but  as  the  capital  of  llccotia, 
where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded  and  solved. 

(2)  Lord  llyron  alludes  to  n ridiculous  custom  which 


The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o’er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed: 
His  arms  a dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Cam  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed — 

Alas!  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LX  XV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion;  lo!  the  signal  falls, 

The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle’s  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  ouc  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  souudiug  foot. 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  bis  foe: 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ; red  rolls  his  eye’s  dilated  glow. 

LXXVI. 

Sudden  he  stops ; his  eye  is  fix’d : away, 

Away,  thou  heedless  boy!  prepare  the  spear: 

Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  bis  mad  career. 

With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimble  coursers  veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear: 

He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes; 

Dart  follows  dart;  lance,  lance;  loud  bellowings  speak 
his  woes. 

LX  XVII. 

Again  he  comes;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail. 

Nor  the  wild  plnngiug  of  the  tortured  horse; 
Though  man  and  man’s  avenging  arms  assail. 

Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 

One  gallant  steed  is  stretch’d  a mangled  corse; 
Another,  hideous  sight!  unseam’d  appears, 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life’s  panting  source; 

Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears ; j 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm’d  be 
bears. 

LXX  VIII. 

Foil’d,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

’Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darLs,  and  lances  brast. 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray: 

And  now  the  Matadore*  around  him  play, 

Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  be  bursts  his  thundering 
way— 

Vain  rage ! the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — ’tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the 
sand ! (3) 

formerly  prevailed  at  the  public-houses  in  Highgate,  of  ad- 
ministering a burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  middling 
rank  who  stopped  there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a pair  of 
bonis,  fastened,  “never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he  could  the 
mistress;  never  to  rat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get 
while ; never  to  drink  small  beer  when  he  could  get  strung  ; ** 
with  many  other  injunctions  of  the  like  kind, — to  nil  which 
was  added  the  saving  clause, — “unless  you  like  it  best.’'- — 
L.F.. 

(3)  The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  Lord  Byron's  ani- 
mated picture  of  the  popular  “ sport  ” of  the  Spanish  nation, 
with  the  very  circumstantial  details  contained  in  the  charm- 
ing Utters  qf  Don  Uvcadio  D>jblado  (i.  e.  the  Rev.  Blauro 
White),  published  in  18*2*2.  So  inveterate  was.  ot  one  time, 
the  rage  of  the  people  for  this  amusement,  that  even  boys 
mimicked  its  features  in  their  play.  In  the  slaughter-house 
itself  the  professional  hull-fighter  gave  public  lessons;  and 
such  was  the  force  of  depraved  custom,  that  ladies  of  the  j 
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LXXIX. 

Where  hi*  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 

He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline  : 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 

Without  a groan,  without  a struggle,  dies. 

The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled— sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes! — 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  sby, 
Hurt  the  dark  balk  along,  scarce  seen  iu  dashing  by. 

LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain ; 
Nurtured  iu  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another’s  pain. 

What  private  fends  the  troubled  village  stain! 
Though  now  one  phalanx’d  host  should  meet  the  foe, 
Enough,  alas!  in  bumble  homes  remain, 

To  meditate  ’gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 

For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life’s  warm 
stream  must  flow. 

LXXXI. 

But  Jealousy  has  fled:  bis  bars,  bis  bolts. 

His  wither’d  centinel,  Duenna  sage! 

And  all  whereat  the  geuerous  soul  revolts, 

Which  the  stern  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage, 
Have  pass’d  to  darkness  with  the  vanish’d  age. 
Who  Ute  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
(Ere  War  nprose  in  his  volcanic  rage), 

With  braided  tresses  bounding  o’er  the  green, 
While  on  (he  gay  dance  shone  Night’s  lover-loving 
Queen? 

Lxxxn. 

Ob!  many  a lime,  and  oft,  had  Hurold  loved. 

Or  dream’d  he  loved,  since  Rapture  is  a dream; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 

For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 

And  lately  had  he  loarn'd  with  truth  to  deem 
i*>ve  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 

How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe’er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o’er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flitigs.(l) 

LXXXIII. 

Yet  to  the  beauteons  form  be  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise; 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a mind 
E’er  deign’d  to  bend  her  chastely -awful  eyes: 

But  Passiqn  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies; 

And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise: 
Pleasure’s  pall’d  victim!  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain’s  unresting  doom. 

Lxxxrv. 

Still  be  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  tbe  throng ; 

But  view’d  them  not  with  misanthropic  liale : 


Fain  would  be  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the  song; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate? 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate: 

Yet  once  he  struggled  ’gainst  the  demon's  sway, 
Aud  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sole, 

Pour’d  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay,  [day. 

To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier 


Nar,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow; 

Alas!  1 cannot  smile  again: 

Yet  Heaven  avert  that  e>er  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 
I bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth? 

And  wilt  thou  vaiuly  seek  to  know 
A pang  ev’n  thou  must  (ail  to  soothe? 

3. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  Ambition’s  honours  lost. 

That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 

Aud  fly  from  all  I prized  the  most : 


It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 
From  all  I meet,  or  hear,  or  see: 

To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a charm  for  me. 


It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore; 

That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  lutpc  for  rest  before. 

ft. 

What  exile  from  himself  can  flee? 

To  zone3,  though  more  and  more  remote, 

Still,  atill  pursues,  where’er  I be. 

The  blight  of  life — the  demon  Thought. 

7. 

Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 

And  taste  of  all  that  I forsake; 

Oh ! may  they  still  of  transport  dream,  ft 
And  ne’er,  at  least  like  me,  await  cl 

8. 

Through  many  a clime  ’tis  mine  to  go, 
With  many  a retrospection  curst; 

And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Wbate’cr  betides,  I’ve  known  tbe  worst. 


What  is  that  worst?  Nay,  do  not  ask — 

Iu  pity  from  tbe  search  forbear: 

Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man’s  heart,  and  view  the  bell  that  ’s  there  (2) 


highest  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  amidst  the  filth  [According  to  Dallas.  the1'  two  concluding  line*  of  this 
and  horror  of  the  shambles.  The  Spaniard*  received  this  slant*  ran  originally  thui:— 


sport  from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour.  See  various  notes  to  Mr . Lock- 
hart’s Collection  of  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  1823. — L.  E. 
(I)  “Medio  de  funic  Irporum, 

Snrgi  t a marl  aliquld  quod  in  ipiit  Soribu*  •ngif'—Zuc. 


••  Fall  from  the  heart  of  Joy**  delicious  springs. 

Some  bitter  bubble*  up,  ■nd  rVti  on  rose*  Wings  P.  E-] 
f2)  In  place  of  this  song,  which  was  written  at 
Alliens,  January  20.  1810,  and  which  contain*,  as  Moore 
says,  “some  of  the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  ever 
• 11 
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Adieu,  fair  Cadi*!  yea,  a long  adiru  ! 

Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood? 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true, 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  l>e  subdued: 

And  if  amidst  a scene,  a shock  so  rude. 

Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 

A traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud: (I) 

Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility ; 

None  liugg’d  a conqueror’s  chain,  save  fallen  Chivalry ! 

LA  XX  VI. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free; 

A kingless  people  for  a nerveless  stale, 

Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery* 

Fond  of  a land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty! 

Back  to  the  struggle,  battled  in  the  strife, 

War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  u War  even  to  the  knife !”(?.) 


Byron's  pen  let  fall,"  we  find,  in  the  fir»t  draught  of  the 
Canto,  the  following:— 

•'Oli  tifter  talk  again  lo  me 

Of  uurlhrrn  dimes  and  British  ladies . 

It  liu  not  been  tour  lot  to  are. 

Like  me.  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadi*. 

Although  tier  etc  he  not  of  blue. 

hoi  fair  tier  locks,  like  English  lutes. 

How  far  lit  «wro  nprntivc  hue 
Tlie  languid  autre  e>*  uirptm'i  ' 

Promt  I hens-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 
The  lire,  I lit  i through  thoae  ulken  ladies 
In  darkest  glances  teem*  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  I hair  flashes : 

Auai  as  along  tier  bosom  steal 

In  lengthen'd  Dow  her  raven  Irrwei, 

You’d  sweat  each  Fluttering  lock  cunld  fad. 

And  rnrl'd  to  give  her  neck  caresses- 

Our  F.iiglhh  maids  are  long  to  win, 

Aud  frigid  even  in  powulm ; 

Ami  if  llictr  rltartn*  be  fair  lo  view. 

Thru  lips  are  vlow  at  love's  confession 
But.  born  beneath  a brighter  sum. 

Fur  love  ordain'd  the  Spiimli  maid  is, 

And  who— when  fondly.  fairly  won— 

Enchants  you  like  the  girl  of  (adit? 

The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Hor  joys  to  see  a lover  Ircmblc, 

And  if  she  love,  or  if  site  liatr. 

Alike  she  knows  not  lo  ditvemblr. 

Her  heart  ran  ne'er  be  bought  nr  sold — 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely; 

And,  Umugh  It  will  nut  bend  to  gold, 

9 'Twill  love  you  lung  and  love  you  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 
Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a mock  denial, 

For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 
ller  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

When  thronging  formal  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  (Unger. 

And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain. 

She  hurl*  the  spear,  her  love'*  avenger. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  bolero. 

Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 
Of  Christian  knight  nr  Moorish  hero. 

Or  counts  her  head*  with  fairy  band 
Reiieath  the  twinkling  rays  of  draper. 

Or  Joint  Devotion's  choral  band, 

To  rhauut  the  tweet  and  hallow'd  vrsper;— 

In  each  her  rharms  Hie  heart  must  move 
Of  all  who  venture  lo  behold  tier  ; 

Thru  lei  not  maids  Irs*  fair  reprove 
ftecau**  tier  broom  is  mil  colder : 

Through  many  a clime  ‘i  it  mine  in  roam 
Where  many  a soft  and  melting  maid  it. 

Hot  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark -eyed  girl  of  Cadis." — L.  E. 

ft)  Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the  go- 
vernor of  fadii,  in  May,  I WO. 


LXXXVIL 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  ami  Spaniards  know, 
Go,  read  whate’er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife: 
Wbate’cr  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man’s  life : 

From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 

War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need — 

So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 

So  may  be  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 

So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed ! (3) 

LXXXVI1I. 

Flows  there  a tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 

Look  o’er  the  ravage  of  the  recking  plain; 

Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain. 

Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain; 

Albeit  unworthy  of  Lhe  prey-bird’s  maw,  [stain. 
Let  their  bleach’d  bones,  and  blood's  unbicaching 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 

Thus  only  may  our  sous  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw! 

(2)  “War  In  the  knife.”  Pnlafbv*#  answer  to  the  French 
4* (Mi<- ri«l  at  the  siege  of  SaragOM. — (In  hi*  proclamation*, 
also,  he  stated,  that,  should  the  French  commit  any  rob- 
beries, devastations,  and  murders,  no  quarter  shonld  br 
given  them.  The  dogs  by  whom  lie  was  beset,  he  said, 
scarcely  left  him  time  to  cleau  hi#  sword  from  their  blood, 
but  they  still  found  (brir  grave  at  Saragnia.  All  hit  nd 
dresses  were  in  the  same  spirit.  “Ills  language."  says  Mr. 
Southry,  **  had  the  high  tour,  and  something  of  the  inflation 
of  Spanish  romance,  suiting  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  directed."  See  History  trf  the  Peninsular  Ifar,  vol. 
Hi.  p.  152.— L.F..J 

(3)  The  Canto,  in  the  original  MS.,  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowiug  stanxas: — 

•'  Ye,  who  would  tnorr'nf  Spain  and  Spaniard*  know. 

Sight*.  Mini*,  antique*,  art*,  anecdotes.  and  war. 
fin ! hie  ye  hence  m Paternoster  How- 
Are  they  nnl  written  in  lhe  Book  of  Carr.* 
fireen  F.rln't  knight  and  Kuro|M.‘*  wandering  ttar  ' 

Then  luten,  reader,  to  the  Man  of  Ink. 

Hear  what  hr  did.  and  sought.  and  wrote  afar  ; 

All  thrtr  are  coop'd  within  one  <|iiarto’«  brink, 

Thu  borrow,  tteal, — don't  buy, — and  tell  u*  what  you  llunk. 

TYiere  may  you  read,  with  spcctarlrs  on  eye*. 

Il»w  many  Wellesley*  did  cniUrrk  fur  Spain, 

A*  if  therein  they  uirant  to  colonise  ; 

How  many  troops  y -trow'd  Uie  laughing  main 
That  ne'er  beheld  the  Mid  return  again  : 

How  many  building*  are  In  turh  a |darr. 

How  many  leagur*  fr«»m  this  to  yonder  plain, 
llow  roan*  relic*  rarti  cathedral  grace. 

And  where  (iinldi  *ianda  on  tier  gigantic  bate. 

There  may  you  read  (f>  Phattms,  M*e  Sir  John  ! 

That  these  my  word*  prophetic  may  nnl  err) 

All  that  wa*  said,  or  song,  or  Inal,  ur  woo, 

By  vaunting  Wellesley  or  by  blundrntig  Frerr. 

He  that  wrote  half  the  *•  Needy  Knife-Grinder."  f 
Thu*  poesy  the  way  to  grandeur  paves — 

Who  would  not  such  diplomatist*  prefer  ? 

But  reate,  my  Muse,  thy  speed  *omc  respite  crave*, 
leave  legate*  to  their  home,  and  armlet  to  their  graves. 

Y et  here  of  — — mrntion  may  he  made, 

\\  bo  for  the  Junta  modeled  sapient  law*. 

Taught  tlicrri  to  govern  ere  they  were  obey'd? 

Ortm.  til  teacher  to  command,  because 
lliv  soot  Soeratieno  Xantippe  awes; 

Bleat  with  a dame  in  Virtue's  broom  mint, — 

M tth  her  let  silent  admiration  pause  ! — 

True  to  her  second  husband  and  her  first: 

On  incti  unshaken  fame  let  Satire  do  its  worst-”— L.  E. 

* Porphyry  said,  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  after 
their  rumpietinii,  and  such  may  be  my  fate  here  ; but  it  requires  no 
second  sight  to  foretell  a tome  i the  first  glimpse  of  the  knight  was 
enough. — I We  have  already  stated  (ante.  p.  65},  that  Lord  Byron  had 
met  Sir  John  Carr  at  Cadis,  and  implied  "not  to  be  put  down  m 
hlark  and  while." — L E.) 

f The  “Needy  Knife-Grinder," an  th«  Anti-jacobin,  was  a joint 
production  of  k rerv  and  Canning, — L.  E. 
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LXXXIX. 


And  Mom  in  secret  shuJI  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consrinusuess  awaking  to  her  wws, 


Nor  yet,  alas!  the  dreadful  work  is  done! 

Fresh  legions  pour  adowu  the  Pyrenees: 

It  devjiciis  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 

Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 

Falt'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarrw  once  enchain’d: 
Strange  retribution!  now  Columbia’s  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito’s  sons  sustain’d, 
While  o’er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  unrest  rain’d. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talaveru  shed, 

Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa’s  fight, 

Not  Albocra,  lavish  of  the  dead, 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right. 

When  shall  her  olive-branch  he  free  from  blight? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil? 
How  many  a doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 

Ere  the  Frank  robber  torn  him  from  his  spoil, 
And  Freedom’s  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil! 

XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend !(l) — since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low’, 
Pride  might  forbid  e’en  Friendship  to  complaiu: 
But  thus  unlaurel’d  to  descend  in  vain. 

By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 

And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 

While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a meaner  crest! 
What  badst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  ? 

XCI  I. 

Ob,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem’d  the  most! (2) 
Dear  to  a heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 

In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  sec  thee  here! 

(I)  The  Honourable  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 
died  of  ■ fever  at  Coimbra.  1 bhd  known  him  ten  years,  the 
better  half  of  bis  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of  mine.  In 
the  short  spare  of  one  mouth,  I have  lost  her  who  give  me 
being,  and  most  of  those  who  hnd  made  that  being  tolerable. 
To  me  the  lines  of  Young  ore  no  fiction 

“ Insatiate  arrlier  ! could  not  one  suffirr  ? 

Thj  ‘hjfl  llrw  Uirter,  and  Ihnrc  mv  prare  was  slain. 

And  Hit  Ire  err  thrice  jun  iihmh  had  fill'd  Ini  horu." 

I shook)  have  ventured  a vrrse  to  the  memory  of  tbe  late 
Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  Pci  low  of  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge, were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine.  Ilis 
powers  of  miml,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  honours 
against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any  graduate  on 
record  at  Cambridge,  have  snfBdenUy  established  his  fame, 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  art) aired  ; while  his  softer  quali- 
ties live  in  tbe  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too  well 
to  envy  his  superiority.— [This  and  the  following  stanza 
were  added  in  August,  1811.  For  an  account  of  young 
Wingfield,  see  <mfc,  p.  33,  col.  2.  Matthews  was  the  son 
of  the  late  John  Matthews,  tsq.  [the  representative  of  Here- 
fordshire in  the  parliament  of  1802-01,  and  brother  of  the 
author  of  7\e  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  also  untimely  snatched 
away. — I,.  B-J 

(2)  Originally,  “ beloved  the  most.”  Dallas. — P.  R. 

(3)  Part  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  a magazioe  daring  the  Venetian  siege — [On  tbe  highest 
part  of  l.yrabettns,  as  Chandler  was  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness, the  Venetians,  iu  1087,  placed  four  mortars  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  when  they  battered  thr  Acropolis,  tine  of 
the  bomba  was  fatal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west 
front  nf  the  Parthenon,  “la  10417,”  says  Mr.  Holt  house, 
“every  antiquity  of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the 
Acropolis,  was  in  n tolerable  state  of  preservation.  This 


Ami  Fancy  hover  o’er  thy  bloodless  bier, 

Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 

And  mourn’d  ami  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

xeiii. 

Here  is  one  fyile  of  Harold's  pilgrimage: 

Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  n future  page. 

If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  woe. 

Is  this  too  much?  stern  critic!  say  not  so: 
Patience ! and  ye  shall  bear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  Kinds,  where  he  was  doom’d  to  go: 

Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld,  [quell’d. 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  bands  were 


CANTO  II. 


I. 

Comb,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven! — but  thou,  ala#! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  sotig  inspire — 

Goddess  of  Wisdom!  here  thy  temple  was. 

And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, (3) 

And  years,  that  bade  Uiy  worship  to  empire: 

But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow. 

Is  the  dread  sceptre  aud  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow  [bestow. 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish'd  breasts 

n. 

Ancient  of  days!  august  Athena!  (4)  where. 
Where  arc  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul? 
Goue — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 
were: 

First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory’*  goal, 

great  temple  might,  at  that  period,  he  railed  entire;— hav- 
ing been  previously  a Christian  church,  it  wot  then  a mosque, 
tbe  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  portion  yet  standing 
cannot  fail  to  Dll  tbe  mind  f the  most  Indifferent  spectator 
with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and  awe;  and  the  same 
reflections  arise  upon  the  sight  even  of  the  enormous  mosses 
of  marble  rains  which  are  spread  upon  tbe  urea  of  the 
temple.B~L.  K] 

(4)  AVr  ran  all  ferl,  or  Imagine,  tbe  regret  with  which  tbe 
ruins  of  cities,  once  tbe  rapitnls  of  empires,  are  beheld  : the 
reflections  suggested  by  ouch  objects  are  too  trite  to  require 
recapitulation.  Hut  never  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and 
the  vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt, 
and  of  valour  to  dcfrnd  his  country,  appear  more  conspicu- 
ous than,  in  the  record  of  what  Athens  was.  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  she  now  Is.  This  theatre  of  contention  be- 
tween mighty  fuctions.  of  tbe  struggles  of  orator*,  the  exalt- 
ation and  deposition  of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment 
of  generals,  is  now  become  a scene  of  petty  intrigue  and 
perpetual  disturbance,  hetween  the  bickering  agents  of  cer- 
tain llritish  nobility  and  gentry.  “The  wild  foxes,  the  owls 
and  serpents  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,”  were  snrely  less  de- 
grading  than  saeli  inhabitants.  The  Turks  have  the  plea 
of  conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and  the  Greeks  have  only 
suffered  the  fortune  of  war,  incidental  to  the  bravest ; but 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two  painters  contest  tbe 
privilege  of  plundering  the  Parthenon,  and  triumph  la  turn, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  each  succeeding  firm  an  I Sylln 
could  hut  punish,  Philip  subdue,  ond  Xerxes  burn  Athens; 
but  it  remained  for  the  paltry  antiqaarian.  and  his  despicable 
agents,  to  reader  her  contemptible  as  himself  and  his  pur- 
suits. The  Purthenon.  oefure  its  destruction  in  part,  by  fire 
during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a temple,  a church, 
and  a mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it  is  an  object  of  re 
| gird : it  changed  its  worshippers,  hut  still  it  was  a plaea 
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' They  won,  and  pass’d  away — is  this  tLe  whole? 
A schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 

The  warrior’s  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  monldering 
tower, 

1 Dim  with  the  mis  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of 
power. 

111. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise!  approach  you  here! 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  uni: 

Look  on  this  spot — a nation’s  sepulchre! 

Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn : 
’Twas  Jove’s — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 

Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. (I) 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 

1s  t not  enough,  unhappy  thing!  to  know 
Thou  art?  Is  this  a boon  so  kindly  given, 

That  being,  thou  wouldsl  be  again,  and  go, 

Tbou  kuow’st  not,  reck'sl  not,  to  what  regions,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe? 
Regard  and  weigh  you  dust  before  it  flies: 

That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish'd  hero’s  lofty  mound  ; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps :(?.) 

He  fell,  and  falling  tuitions  mourn'd  around; 

But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Now  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  deini-gods  appear’d,  as  records  tell. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter’d  heaps : 

Is  that  a temple  where  a god  may  dwell? 

Why  ev’u  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell! 

VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall. 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 


Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition’s  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  bole, 

The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 

And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control: 

Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  relit? 

VII. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena’s  wisest  son! 

“All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.” 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shnn? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimed!  best; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 

There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 

But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever- welcome  rest. 

Yin. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem’d,  there  be 
A land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 

To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducec 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore; 

How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 

With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light! 

To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 

The  Buctriaii,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  ' 
righl!(3) 

IX. 

There,  thou! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled,  i 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 

Twined  with  iny  heart,  and  can  1 deem  thee  dead 
Wheti  busy  Memory  flashes  mi  my  brain? 

Well — 1 will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 

Aud  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 

If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain. 

Be  as  it  may  Futurity’s  behest, 

For  me ’t  were  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest ! (4)  1 

X. 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone.  (6) 

The  marble  columu’s  yet  unshaken  base ; 


of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion : Its  violation  is  a triple 
sacrilege.  But— 

" Man.  prowl  nun, 

Brest  in  a little  brief  authority. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  hi*li  heaven 
As  make  the  imstda  weep." 

(I)  In  the  original  MS.  we  And  the  following  note  to  this 
stanza,  which  had  been  prepared  for  publication,  but  wa* 
afterwards  withdrawn,  “Book  a fear," says  the  poet,  “that 
it  might  be  considered  rather  ns  an  attack  than  a defence 
of  religion  :**  — “ In  this  age  of  bigotry,  when  the  puritan  and 
priest  have  changed  places,  and  the  wretched  Catholic  is 
visited  with  the  ‘ sins  of  Ids  fathers,'  even  nnto  generations 
far  beyond  the  pule  of  the  commandment,  the  cast  of  opi- 
nion in  these  stanzas  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  many  a con-  ! 
temptnous  anathema.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  ; 
spirit  they  breathe  is  de>ponding,  not  sneering,  scepticism; 
that  he  who  has  seen  the  Creek  and  Moslem  superstitions  con- 
tending for  mastery  over  the  former  shrines  of  polytheism 
— who  has  left  in  his  own  country,  * Pharisees,  thanking  God 
that  they  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  Spaniards 
in  theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  havr  holpen  them  in  ; 
their  nerd,— will  be  not  a little  bewildered,  and  begin  to  j 
think  that,  as  only  one  of  them  can  be  right,  they  way. 
most  of  them,  be  wrong.  With  regard  to  morals,  and  the 
effect  of  religion  on  mankind,  it  appears,  from  all  historical 
testimony,  to  have  had  less  effect  in  making  them  love  their 
neighbours,  than  inducing  that  cordial  Christian  abhorrence 
between  sectaries  aud  schismatics.  The  Turks  and  Qunfers 


are  the  most  tolerant:  if  nn  Inlidel  pays  his  hrrateh  to  the  ! 
former,  be  may  pray  how,  when,  and  where  he  pleases;  . 
and  the  mild  tenets  and  devoat  demeanour  of  the  latter 
make  thrir  lives  the  truest  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  I 
the  Mount.”— L.  E. 

fi)  It  was  not  always  the  rustom  of  the  Creeks  to  burn  ' 
thrir  dead;  the  greater  Ajax,  in  particular,  was  interred  ( 
entire-  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  their  de-  | 
cease;  and  he  was  indeed  neglected  who  had  not  annual 
games  uenr  his  tomb,  or  festival*  in  honour  of  his  memory  . 
by  his  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  Brn.sidns,  etc.;  and  at  last 
even  Antinous,  whose  death  wa*  ns  heroic  as  his  life  was 
infamous. 

(3)  In  the  original  MS-,  for  this  magnificent  stiuua,  we 
find  what  follows:— 

*'  Frown  not  upon  dm,  clmiUth  priest ! that  I 
Look  not  for  life,  where  life  may  never  be . 

I im  no  wrtiw  at  thy  plianUtj  ; 

Thou  pIl'Mt  mi-,-  alas  ! I envy  thee, 
rims  bold  discoverer  in  an  unknowns*-*, 
tlf  happy  isles  and  happier  tenants  there ; 

I ask  lliee  not  to  prove  a Swldarer ; 

Still  di  > urn  of  Paradise.  thou  know'*!  not  where. 

But  kzv'st  too  well  to  bid  ihjne  erring  brother  share.'*—  L.  E.  j 

(4)  I.ord  Byron  wrote  this  stanza  nt  Newstead,  in  Oeto-  . 
ber,  I.HII.  <m  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  Cambridge  friend, 
young  Kdrtlcstone.  See  antr,  p-  23.— L.  R. 

(&)  “The  thonght  and  the  ex  pres*  ion,"  says  Professor 
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1 Here,  son  of  Saturn!  was  tliy  fav’rite  throne;  (I) 
Mightiest  of  many  such!  Hence  let  me  trace' 

The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 

It  may  not  be : nor  ev’n  can  Fancy’s  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labour’d  to  deface. 

Yet  these, proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

XI. 

Bnt  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger’d,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 

The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he? 
Blush,  Caledonia ! such  thy  sou  could  l>e ! (2) 
England!  1 joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine: 

Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was 
free; 

Yet  they  coaid  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 

And  bear  these  altars  o’er  the  long-reluctant  brine.  (3) 

XII. 

But  most  the  modern  Piet’s  ignoble  boast, 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 
spared : (4) 

Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast. 

His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 

Is  be  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prqwred, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 

Her  sons,  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 

Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,  (5) 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  despots’ 
chains. 

XIII. 

What ! shall  it  e’er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears? 

Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears; 

The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a bleeding  laud : 

Yes,  she,  whose  generous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a harpy’s  hand, 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand.(6) 


XIV. 

Where  was  thine  /Egis,  Pallas!  that  apalt'd 
Stem  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way?  (7) 

Where  Peleus’  sou?  whom  Hell  in  vain  enthrall’d, 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array! 

What!  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a second  robber  from  his  prey? 

Idly  he  wander’d  on  the  Stygian  shore, 

Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield 
before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece!  that  looks  on 
thee, 

Nor  feels  as  lovers  o’er  the  dust  they  loved ; 

Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  moulderiug  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne’er  to  be  restored. 

Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored. 

And  snatch’d  thy  shrinking  gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr’d ! 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Ilarold?  shall  I then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o’er  the  wave? 
Little  reck’d  he  of  all  that  men  regret; 

No  loved-one  now  in  feign’d  lament  could  rave; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 

Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes: 

Hard  is  his  hoart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 

And  left  without  a sigh  the  laud  of  war  and 
crimes. 

XVII. 

He  that  has  sail’d  upon  the  dark  bine  sea 
Has  view’d  at  times,  1 ween,  a full  fair  sight; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 


CJarke,  in  o letter  to  the  poet,  “are  here  so  truly  Petrarch's, 
that  I would  ask  you  whether  you  ever  read, — 

■ Pot  quando  ’I  vero  sgotnbra 
Quel  dole®  error  p«r  li  mrdomo  auido, 

Me  frnldn,  pirtr*  inorU  in  ptetra  rln  ; 
lo  piiM  d*  iKtoi  cbe  pc  rut  « piange  e scriva 
“Thus  rendered  by  Wilmot,— 

* But  whm  rude  trntii  ilntrim 
The  loved  illusion  of  the  dreamed  sweets. 

/ lit  me  down  on  iMe  toi-l  rusted  ihmr. 

Lew*  Cold,  lew  dead  than  1,  and  think  and  weep  alone.'  L.E. 

(I)  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias,  of  which  siiteen 
' columns,  entirely  of  martdr,  yet  survive  : originally  there 
1 were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  columns,  however,  are, 
by  many  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

I (2)  44  After  the  injuries  of  ages,  the  effect  of  storms  nnd 
! time,  spoliations  by  power,  destruction  by  lightnings  from 
I heaven,  and  bombardments  by  man.  Lord  Elgin  inflicted  the 
last  injuries  on  tbe  Parthenon,  by  the  removal  of  the  me- 
topes and  figures  from  its  pediment.”  Findffn's  Illustra- 
tions. -P.E. 

(3)  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. — P.  E. 

(4)  Sec  Appendiv  to  this  Cunlo  [A.]  for  a note  too  long  to 
be  placed  hers. — L.  K. 

| (5j  I cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of 

my  friend  fir.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment 
. with  the  pahlir,  but  whose  sanction  will  udd  tenfold  weight 
to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  evtraet  from  a 
very  obliging  letter  of  bis  to  me,  as  a note  to  the  above 


lines: — “ When 'the  last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the 
Parthenon,  and,  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of  tbe  snper- 
atrurtnrr,  with  one  of  the  triglypbs,  was  thrown  down  by 
the  workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the  Dlsdar,  who 
beheld  the  mischief  done  to  the  building,  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  dropped  n tear,  and,  in  a supplicating  tone  of 
voice,  suid  tti  Lusieri,  TiXo(! — I was  present."  The  Disdar 
alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the  present  Disdar. 

(flj  After  stanza  xill.  the  original  MS.  has  the  following : — 

••  Come  then,  ye  classic  Tlianrs  of  each  degree. 

Dark  Hamilton  nnd  •alien  Aberdeen, 

Come  pilfer  all  the  Pilgrim  love*  lo  see. 

All  that  yet  ronvrrrates  the  fading  scene  ; 

Oh  I better  Were  it  y«  had  never  hern. 

Nor  ye,  nor  Elgin,  nor  that  leaser  wight. 

The  victim  tad  of  vasc-collerting  spleen. 

House. furnisher  withal,  one  Thomas  lilglit. 

Than  ye  should  bear  one  Done  from  wrong'd  Athens's  silt. 

Or  will  tbe  gentle  dilettanti  crew 
Now  delegate  the  task  to  digging  Cell. 

Thai  mighty  limner  of  a bird's-eye  view, 

H«w  like  lo  Nature  let  bis  volumes  tell; 

Who  ran  with  him  the  folio's  limits  swrll 
With  all  the  aatho.  saw,  or  said  he  saw  ? 

Who  can  tnpogrophirr  or  delve  well? 

No  boaster  hr,  nor  impudent  and  raw. 

His  pencil,  pen.  and  sbudr,  alike  without  a Baw."— L.  K. 

(7)  According  toZo  dmus,  Minerva  and  Arhillcs  frightened 
Alaric  from  the  Acropolis;  but  others  relate  that  tbe  Gothic 
king  was  Dearly  na  mischievous  as  tbe  Scottish  peer. — See 
Chandler. 
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Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o’er  the  bow, 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

XVIII. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within! 

The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy, (I ) 

The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a word,  the  tops  arc  mann’d  on  high  : 
Hark,  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry! 
While  through  the  soman’s  hand  the  tackle  glides 
Or  schoolboy  midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 

And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urcliiu  guides. 

XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a stain, 

Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks  : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  tlie  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 

Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame : but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve. 

XX. 

Blow!  swiftly  blow,  thou  kcel-compelling  gale! 

Till  llie  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 

That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

Ah!  grievance  sore  and  listless  dull  delay. 

To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze! 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas,  (these! 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down,  to  lialt  for  logs  like 

XXI. 

The  moon  is  up;  by  Heaven,  a lovely  eve! 

Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe: 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion’s  restless  band 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love; 

A circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand, 

Or  to  some  well-known  measure  fcatly  move. 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 

XXII. 

Through  Caipe’s  straits  survey  the  C toepy  shore;  (2) 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze ! 

Lands  of  the  dark-eyrd  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate’s  blaze : 

(1)  To  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from  falling  on  deck 
during  action. 

(2)  The  promontory  of  Gibraltar  /the  ancient  Meant 
Gulp*-)  derives  its  name  from  the  Arabic  M Jebnl  nl  Ttirik,” 
being  the  spot  where  Tank,  the  Moorish  leader,  lauded  to 
attack  Spain  — I’.  £. 

^3)  This  sentiment  is  at  variance  with  Dryden:— 

" Slrsnf  rutciMje  ! mine  would  lire  past  years  s;aln." 

It  is  also  in  dirrrt  opposition  to  Byron**  own  assertion 
quoted  by  Moore  from  hi**  UiriUbip’s  journal  :—u  No  man 
would  live  his  life  over  again,  is  on  old  and  true  saying, 
which  all  can  resolve  for  ! hem  selves.” — 1»,  E. 


How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  the  plays, 

Disclosing  rock,  anti  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown, 

From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

XXIII. 

Tis  night,  when  Meditation  bids  ns  fed 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end: 

The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal. 

Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a friend. 
Who  w ith  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend, 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Lo«'cand  Joy? 
Alas ! when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 

Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy  ? (boy  ?(3) 
Ah ! happy  years ! once  more  who  would  not  be  a 

XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o’er  the  vessel's  laving  side, 

To  gaze  ou  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere, 

The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 

And  flics  unconscious  o’er  each  backward  year. 

None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 

Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess’d 
A thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a tear; 

A flashing  pang ! of  w hich  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  iu  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slow  ly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a fold; 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude;  ’tis  but  to  bold  [unroll'd. 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 

XXVI. 

But  ’midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 

And  roam  along,  the  world’s  tired  deuizen, 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress! 

None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 

If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter’d,  follow’d,  sought,  and  sued; 

This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude! 

XXVII. 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite, 

Such  as  on  lonely  Alhos  may  be  seen,  (4) 

Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 

Which  looks  o’er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene. 

(4)  One  of  Lord  Byron's  chief  delights  was,  a*  he  himself 
states  in  one  of  his  journal*,  after  bathing  in  some  retired 
■pot,  to  seat  himself  on  a high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  there 
remain  for  hours,  gnrins  upon  the  sky  and  the  waters.*  **||e 
led  the  life,”  says  Sir  Kgcrton  Brydges.  “a«  he  wrote  the 
strains,  of  a true  poet.  He  could  sleep,  and  very  frequently 
did  sleep,  wrapped  up  in  his  rough  great-coat,  on  the  bard 
hoards  of  a deck,  while  the  winds  and  the  wave*  were  roar- 
ing round  him  on  every  side,  and  coaid  subsist  on  a crust  I 
and  n glass  of  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  me,  1 2 
that  he  wlio  i*  a coxcomb  in  his  manners,  and  artificial  iu  1 
liis  habits  of  life,  could  write  good  poetry.” — L,  K- 

* AlArri.  beftirr  his  powrr*  lail  attained  their  full  (picsidoiii , in-  j 
dulged  in  a tnmUx  tiobil.— P.  E. 
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1 That  be  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow’d  spot ; 

1 Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  witching  scene, 
i Sigh  Ibrth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Then  turn  to  hate  a world  he  had  almost  forgot. 

XXVIII. 

Pass  wc  the  long  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a trace  behind; 

Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
And  each  well-known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 

Coop’d  iu  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 

The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 

As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 

Till  on  some  jocund  morn — lo,  land!  and  all  is  well. 

XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso’s  islesf(I) 

The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 

There  for  the  weary  still  a haven  smiles, 

Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep, 
And  o’er  her  cliffs  a fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a mortal  bride: 

Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  loop 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide; 

While,  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph -queen  doubly 
sigh’d. 

XXX. 

Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 

But  trust  not  this;  too  easy  youth,  beware! 

A mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 

And  thou  mayst  find  a new  Calypso  there. 

Sweet  Florence ! could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward  loveless  heart,  it  would  tic  thine: 

But,  check’d  by  every  tie,  I may  not  dare 
To  cast  a worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a breast  to  feel  one  jiang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem’d,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look’d,  and  met  its  beam  without  a thought, 
Save  admiration  glancing  harmless  by: 

Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 

Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 

But  kuew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 

And  ne’er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 

Since  now  he  vainly  nrgod  him  to  adore, 

Well  deem’d  the  little  god  his  ancient  sway  was  o’er. 

XXXII. 

Fair  Florence  (2)  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  ’twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw', 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 

Which  others  hail’d  with  real  or  mimic  awe, 

(1)  Goza  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  island  of  Calypso. 

(“  The  identity  of  the  habitation,”  says  Sir  R.  C.  Iloare,  fan 
his  (lostieal  Tour,  “ assigned  by  poets  to  the  nymph  Ca- 
lypso, has  orrasionrd  much  discussion  and  variety  of  opi- 
nion. Some  place  it  at  Malta,  and  some  at  (ioza.n—  P.  K.J 

(2)  For  an  account  of  this  accomplished  bat  eccentric 
lady,  whose  acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  “To  Florence. " “ In  one  so  imaginative  as 
lord  Byron,  who,  while  he  infused  so  mneb  of  his  life  into  bis 
poetry,  mingled  also  not  a little  of  poetry  with  bis  life,  it  is 
difficult,”  says  Moore.  “ in  unravelling  the  teiture  of  his  feel- 
Ib;i,  to  distinguish  at  all  limes  between  the  fanrifal  and  the 
ml.  Ilia  description  Acre,  for  instance,  of  the  unmoved  and 
'loveless  heart.*  with  which  he  contemplated  even  the  charms 

Their  hope,  their  d<x>m,  their  punishment,  their  law  ; 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvcll’d  that  a youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames,  j 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rardy  angei 
dames. 

XXXIII. 

Little  knew  she  that  teeming  marble  heart. 

Now  mask’d  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 

Was  not  unskilful  iu  the  spoiler's  art,  (3) 

And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide; 

Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside. 

As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 

But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied; 

And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 

Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lovers*  whining  crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I ween,  of  woman’s  breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs; 

\\  hat  careth  she  for  hearts  w hen  once  possess’d  ? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol’s  eye*; 

But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 

Thee  and  thy  sail,  though  told  in  moving  tropes: 

Disguise  ev’n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 

Brisk  Confidence  still  best  with  wouiau  ropes; 
Pique  ber  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy 
hopes. 

XXXV. 

Tisan  old  lesson;  Time  approves  it  true. 

And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most; 

When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  lo  woo, 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 

Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost. 

These  are  thy  bruits,  successful  Passion!  these! 

If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  Croat, 

Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a disease, 

Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away ! nor  let  me  loiter  in  ray  song, 

For  we  have  many  a mountain-path  to  tread, 

And  many  a varied  shore  to  sail  along, 

By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led — 

Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought; 

Or  e’er  in  new  Utopias  were  read, 

To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought; 

If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught. 

XXXVII. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 

Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild; 

From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 

Her  never-wean'd  though  not  her  favour'd  child. 

of  this  attractive  person,  it  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
statements  in  many  of  his  letters,  and.  above  all,  with  one 
of  tbe  most  graceful  of  bis  lesser  poems,  addressed  to  this 
same  lady,  during  a thunder-storm  on  his  road  to  Zitxa.” 

-L.E. 

(3)  Against  this  line  it  Is  sufficient  lo  set  the  poet’s  own 
declaration,  in  ISU,  already  quotrd.  p.  81,  col-  2.  “lam 
not  n Joseph,  uor  a Scipio,  but  1 ran  safely  affirm,  that  1 
never  in  my  life  seduced  any  woman.* — L.  E. 

“We  have  here,"  says  Moore,  “another  instance  of 
his  propensity  to  self-misrepresentation.  However  great 
might  have  been  the  irregularities  of  his  college  life,  surh 
phrases  as  the  ‘art  of  the  spoiler,*  and  ‘spreading  snares,' 
were  in  no  wise  applicable  to  them." — P.  E. 
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Oh ! she  is  feirest  in  her  features  wild. 

Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her  path : 

To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 

Though  I have  mark’d  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best  iu 
wrath. 

XXXVIII. 

Land  of  Albania ! where  Iskander  rose , 

Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise. 

And  be  bis  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize : 

Land  of  Albania! (I ) let  roe  bond  mine  ryes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 

The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise, 

And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  iu  the  glen, 

Through  many  a cypress  grove  within  each  city’s  ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail’d,  and  pass’d  the  barren  spot 
Where  sad  Penelope  o’eriook’d  the  wave;  (2) 

And  onward  view’d  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 

The  lover’s  refuge,  and  the  Lesbiau’s  grave. 

Dark  Sappho!  could  uot  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  tire? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave? 

If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 

That  only  heaven  to  which  Karlh’a  children  may  aspire. 

XL. 

’Twas  on  a Grecian  autumn’s  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia’s  cape  afar ; (3) 

A spot  he  long’d  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : (4) 

Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish’d  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar; (5) 

Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 

In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,  [wight. 
But  loathed  the  bravo’s  trade,  and  laugh’d  at  martial 

XLI. 

But  when  be  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 

And  bail’d  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 

He  felt,  or  deem’d  he  felt,  no  common  glow: 

And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 

He  watch'd  the  billows’  melancholy  flow, 

And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  be  was  wont, 

More  placid  seem’d  his  eye,  and  smooth  bis  pallid  front. 

(1)  See  Appendli  to  this  Canto,  Note  [ B ] — L.  K. 

(2)  Ithaca. — “Sept.  Sltb,”  says  Mr.  llobbonse.  “we  were 
in  the  channel,  with  Ithaca,  then  in  thehands  of  the  French, 
to  the  west  of  ns.  We  were  dote  to  it,  and  saw  a few 
shrubs  on  n brown  heathy  land,  two  little  towns  in  the  hills, 
scattered  amongst  trees,  and  a windmill  or  two  with  a 
tower  on  the  heights.  That  Ithaca  was  not  very  strongly 
garrisoned  yon  will  easily  believe,  when  I tell  that,  a month 
afterwards,  when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  invested  by  a 
British  squadron,  it  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a 
sergeant  and  seven  men.”  For  a very  curious  account  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  in  1810,  see  tf'ilUams's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. — L.  F.. 

(3)  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promontory 
(the  Lover’s  Leap),  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself. 

(♦)  “On  the  28th  we  sailed  through  the  channel,  between 
Ithaca  and  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  again  saw  Ce- 
phaloma  stretching  farther  to  the  north.  We  doubled  the 
promontory  of  Santa  Maura,  and  saw  the  precipice  which 
the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  poetry  of  Ovid,  and  the  rocks 


XLU. 

Morn  dawns;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills. 
Dark  Suli’s  rocks,  and  Pindus’  inland  peak, 

Kubed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills,  j 
Array'd  in  many  a dun  and  purple  streak, 

Arise;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 
Disclose?  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer  : 

Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 

And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  year.  | 

XLIU. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone, 

And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a long  adieu  ; 

Now  he  adventured  on  a shore  unknown, 

Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view: 

His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were  few; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne’er  shrank  to  meet: 

The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet, 

Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  sum- 
mer’s heat. 

XLIV. 

Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scoff'd  at  by  the  circumcised. 

Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper’d  priesthood  dear, 
Churchmau  and  votary  alike  despised. 

Foul  Superstition!  bowsoe'er  disguised, 

Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  crass. 

For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized, 

Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  geueral  loss! 

Who  from  true  worship’s  gold  can  separate  tby  dross? 

XLV. 

Arabracia’s  gulf  behold,  where  ouce  was  lost 
A world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thiug! 

Iu  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a Homan  chief  and  Asian  king  (6) 

To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter,  bring : 

Look  where  the  second  Caesar’s  trophies  rose:  (7) 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear’d  them,  withering: 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes! 

God!  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  fur  such  to  wiu  and  lose? 

XLYI. 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 

Ev’n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria’s  vales, 

Childe  Harold  pass'd  o’er  many  a mount  sublimC) 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales; 

so  formidable  to  the  ancient  mariners,  bavc  made  for  ever 
memorable.”  //obhousc’s  Travels. — l\E. 

(5)  Actium  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but  less 
known,  was  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  Patraa.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

(6)  It  is  said  that,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Antony  had  thirteen  kings  at  his  levee. — [“  To-day  ” 
(Nov.  12),  “I  saw  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Actium,  near 
which  Antony  lost  the  world,  in  a small  bay,  where  two 
frigates  could  hardly  manoeuvre  : a broken  wall  is  the  sole 
remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins  of 
Nicopolis,  built  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory.  B. 
to  his  Mother.  I HOD. — L.  K.] 

(7)  Nicopolis.  whose  ruins  are  most  eitensiie.  is  at  some 
distance  from  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 
survives  in  u few  fragments.  These  ruins  are  large  masses 
of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  wbieh  are  joined  by  interstices 
of  mortar,  as  large  as  the  bricks  themselves,  and  equally 
durable. 
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CHILDE  HAROLD  S PILGRIMAGE. 


Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen;  nor  can  fair  Tcmpe  boast 
A charm  they  know  not;  lovcil  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground  and  couserrated  most,  [coast. 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowcriug 

XLV1L 

He  pass’d  bleak  Piudus,  Acherusia’s  lake,  (I) 

Aud  left  the  primal  city  of  liie  land,  (2) 

And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania’s  chief,  (3)  whose  dread  command 
I#  lawless  law;  few  with  a bloody  hand 
He  sways  a nation,  turbulent  and  bold: 

Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  aud  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.  (4) 

XLVIH. 

Monastic  Zitza!(5)  from  thy  shady  brow, 

Thou  small  but  fuvour'J  spot  of  bol)  ground ! 
Where’er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 

What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 

And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole: 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent’s  rushing  sound 
Tells  w here  the  volumed  catarnrt  doth  roll  [the  soul. 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 

XXIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  you  tufted  hill, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a mountain  uigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 

Might  well  itself  be  deem’d  of  dignity, 

The  convent’s  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high: 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer  (6),  nor  rude  is  be. 

Nor  niggard  of  bis  cheer ; the  passer-by 
Is  welcome  still ; nor  heedless  will  be  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature’s  sheen  to  see. 

L. 

Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 

Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees; 

Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  ho  may  inhale  the  breeze: 

■(1)  According  to  Pouqnrxille,  the  lake  of  Vanina  : but 
Ponqueviile  U always  out. 

(2)  “The  journey  from  Jonnnina  to  Zitzn  is  among  the 
happiest  sketches  in  the  Pilgrimage  qf  I'.hiidc  Harold 
Gatt—V.  B. 

(3)  The  celebrated  Ali  Pacha.  Of  this  eitraordinary  man 
there  la  an  incorrect  account  ia  Pouqueville's  Travels.-*- 

I left  Malt. i in  the  Spider  hrig-of-war,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, ami  arrived  in  eight  days  at  Preveaa.  I thence 
have  traversed  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Pacha,  as  faros  Tcpairru.  his  highness'*  country 
palacr,  where  I stayed  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha 
ia  All,  and  he  is  considered  a man  of  the  first  abilities : be 
governs  the  whole  of.Ubania  (the  ancient  Illyricum),  h pirns, 
and  part  of  Macedonia. ” B.  to  his  Mother.  — L.  K.J 

(4)  Five  thousand  Suliotes,  among  the  rocks  and  in  the 
castle  of  .Soli,  withstood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  for 
eighteen  years;  the  rustic  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery.  In 
this  contest  there  were  sevrrnl  acts  performed  not  unworthy 
of  the  better  days  of  Greece. 

(6)  The  convent  and  tillage  of  Zitui  are  four  hours'  jour- 
ney from  Joannina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pucbalick. 
In  the  vnlley  the  river  Kalamat  (once  the  Acheron;  lows, 
and,  not  far  fromZatu,  forms  a fine  cataract.  The  situation 
ia  perhaps  the  finest  in  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Del- 
vinarbi  and  parts  of  Acarnania  and  Ajolin  maj  contest 
the  palm.  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape 


The  plain  is  far  beneath — oh!  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can  ; the  scorching  ray 
Here  picrceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease: 

Theu  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 

And  gaze,  uutired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LI. 

Dusky  ami  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 

Nature’s  volcanic  amphitheatre,  (7) 

Chimera’s  Alps  extend  from  left  to  right: 
Beneath,  a living  valley  seems  to  stir;  [tain-fir 
Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mouu- 
Nodding  above;  behold  black  Acheron!  (8) 

Ooce  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

Pluto!  if  this  be  bdl  I look  upon,  [none. 

Close  shamed  Elysium’s  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 

LH. 

Ne  city’s  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view; 

Unseen  is  Yanina,  tltough  not  remote. 

Veil’d  by  the  screen  of  hills:  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot: 

But  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth ; and,  pensive  o’er  his  scatter’d  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  (9) 

Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 

Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest’s  short-lived  shock. 

Lin 

Ob!  where,  Dodona!  is  thine  aged  grove, 

Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine? 

What  valley  echo’d  the  response  of  Jove? 

What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer’s  shrine? 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool!  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  te  thine: 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak? 
When  nations,  tougues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke! 

LIV. 

Epirus*  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  foil ; 

Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye: 

Colonna  and  Fort  Rsphti,  art  very  inferior ; as  «Do  every 
scene  in  Ionia,  or  the  Troad:  I am  almost  inclined  to  add 
the  approach  to  Constantinople  ; but,  from  the  different 
features  of  the  last,  n comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 
[“7Jtza,”  says  the  poet's  companion,  “ is  a tillage  inhabited 
by  Greek  peasants.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a more 
romantic  prospect  than  that  which  D viewed  from  the  sura 
mit  of  the  hill.  The  foreground  Is  a gentle  decliiity,  ter- 
minating on  every  side  in  no  eitenshc  landscape  of  green 
hills  and  dales,  enriched  with  vineyards,  and  dotted  with 
frequent  flocks.” — L.  t.j 

(6)  The  Greek  monks  are  so  called- — [“We  went  into  the 
monastery,”  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  “after  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a small  door  plated  with  iron,  on 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  apparent,  and  which, 
before  the  country  had  been  tranquillized  under  the  power- 
ful government  of  Ali,  had  been  haltered  in  vain  by  the 
troops  of  robbers  then,  by  tarns,  infesting  every  district. 
The  prior,  a humble  rerek-mannrred  rasn.  entertained  as 
in  a warm  chamber  with  grapes,  and  a pleasant  white  wine, 
not  trodden  out,  as  be  told  ns,  by  the  feet,  but  pressed  from 
the  grape  by  the  hand ; and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with 
every  thing  about  as,  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on 
oar  return  from  the  VUier.” — L.  fc.) 

(7)  The  Cbiroariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  vol- 
canic. 

(8)  Now  called  Kalamas.  (0)  Albanese  cloak. 
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Ev*n  on  a plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 

Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse, 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose*  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 

| Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,(l) 

And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  ;(2) 

The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet. 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Cliiidc  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 

The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 

Whose  wallso'erlook  the  stream; and, drawing  nigh. 
Ho  heard  the  busy  hum  of  Warrior-men  [glen.  (3) 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthening 

LVI. 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  haram's  silent  tower, 

Ami  underneath  the  wide  o’erarching  gale 
Survey’d  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  commou  pomp  the  despot  sate. 

While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court. 

Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  sautons  wait ; 
Within,  a palace,  ami  without,  a fort : 

Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

LVII. 

Richly  caparison'd,  a ready  row 
Of  aimed  horse,  and  many  a warlike  store, 

Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below ; 

Above,  strange  groups  adorn’d  the  corridore ; 

And  oft-times  through  the  area’s  echoing  door 
Some  higb-capp'd  Tartar  spurr’d  his  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  matiy-hued  array,  [of  day. 
While  the  deep  war-drum’s  sound  announced  the  close 

LVII  I. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtlcd  to  bis  knee. 

With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 

And  gokl-embroider’d  garments,  fair  to  see: 

The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 

(1)  Anciently  Mount  Tomarus. 

(2)  The  river  I nos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author  passed 
It ; and.  immediately  above  Tepnleen,  was  to  the  eye  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster;  at  least  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  author  and  his  fkllow- traveller.  In  the  summer 
it  must  he  much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river 
in  the  levant;  neither  Arhelous,  Alpheus,  Acheron.  Sen- 
manlier,  nor  Caystrr.  approached  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

(31  “ 4li  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was 
in  his  dominions,  left  orders,  in  Yanina,  with  the  com- 
mandant, to  provide  a house,  and  supply  me  with  every 
kind  of  accessary  gratis.  I rode  out  on  the  vizier's  horses, 
and  saw  the  palaces  of  himsrlf  and  grandsons.  I shall 
never  fbrget  the  singular  scene  on  entering  Tepnleen,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon  (Oct.  1 1),  as  the  sun  was  going  down. 
It  brought  to  my  mind  (with  some  change  of  Hrrst,  how- 
ever), Scott’s  description  of  Prank  some  Castle  in  his  Lay, 
and  the  feudal  system.  The  Albanians  in  their  dresses 
(the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  rnnsisting  of  a long 
white  kilt,  gold- worked  cloak,  crimson  TelTct  gold -lured 
jacket  and  wnlstcoat,  silver' mounted  pistols  and  daggers); 
the  Tartars,  with  their  high  caps;  the  Turks  in  their  vast 
pelisses  and  turbans ; the  soldiers  and  black  slaves  with  the 
horses,  the  former  in  groups,  in  au  immense  large  open 
gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  laltrr  plneed  in  n kind  of 
cloister  below  it;  two  hundred  steeds  rend)  caparisoned  to 
move  in  a moment;  couriers  entering  or  passing  out  with 
despatches;  the  kettle-drums  beating  ; boys  calling  the  hour 
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The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 

And  crooked  glaive;  the  lively  supple  Greek; 

And  swarthy  Nubia’s  mutilated  son; 

The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  lx*  meek, 

LIX. 

An*  mix'd  conspicuous:  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scantling  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round; 

There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops, 

A ml  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found  ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground; 

Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate; 
Hark!  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  .shake  the  miuarct, 

“There  is  no  god  but  God! — to  prayer — lo!  God  is 
great !•  (4) 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramaznni’s  fast  (a) 

Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maiutain: 
Hut  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Revel  and  Oast  assumed  the  rule  again: 

Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain. 

But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 

As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXI. 

Here  woman’s  voice  is  never  heard : apart, 

And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil’d  to  move, 

She  yields  to  one  ber  person  and  her  heart. 

Tamed  to  her  eage,  nor  feels  a wish  to  rove: 

For,  uot  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 

And  joyful  in  a mother's  gentlest  cares, 

Blest  cares!  all  other  feelings  far  above! 

Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

LXI  I. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose*  bubbling  did  a genial  freshness  fling, 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 

from  the  minaret  of  die  mosque  ;— altogether,  with  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  the  building  itself,  formed  a new  and 
delightful  spectacle  to  a stranger.  I was  conducted  to  a 
very  handsome  apartment,  and  my  health  inquired  after 
by  the  vizier's  secretary , a la  mode  Turgor."  II.  letters. 

—I..  R. 

(4)  “On  our  arrival  at  Tepnleen,  we  were  lodged  in  the 
palace.  During  the  night,  we  were  disturbed  by  the  per- 
petual carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  • Muezzin,’  or  chanter, 
railing  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque 
attached  to  the  palace.  The  chanter  was  a hoy,  and  he 
sang  oat  his* hymn  in  a sort  of  loud  melancholy  recitative. 
He  was  a long  time  repeating  the  purport  of  these  few 
words:  ‘God  most  high:  I bear  witness,  tlint  there  is  no 
god  but  God.  and  Mnhomrt  is  his  prophet:  come  to  prayer; 
come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation;  great  God!  there  is  no 
god  but  God  !’  **  /tollhouse. — L.  E. 

(5)  “We  were  a little  unfortunate  in  ihe  lime  »e  rhose 
for  travelling,  for  it  was  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Turkish 
lent,  which  fell  this  year  in  October,  and  was  hatted  at  the 
rising  of  the  new  moon,  on  the  evening  of  the  Rib,  by  every 
demonstration  of  joy : but  ullhougb,  during  this  month,  the 
strictest  abstinence  is  observed  in  the  daytime,  yet  with  the 
setting  of  the  sun  the  feasting  commences:  theu  is  the  time 
for  paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  for  the  amusements  of 
Turkey,  puppet-shows,  jugglers,  dancers,  and  story-tellers.” 
IJohhousr.  — L.  E. 
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Am  reclined,  a man  of  war  and  woe* : ( 1 ) 

Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 

While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Aloof:  that  aged  venerable  face,  (grace. 

The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  dis- 

LXin. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth  ;(2) 
Love  conquers  age — so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd. 

So  sings  the  Teiati,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 

But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark’d  him  with  a tiger's  tooth; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span. 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 
began. (3) 

LXIV. 

’Mid  many  things  most  new  to  car  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 

And  gazed  around  mi  Moslem  luvury, 

Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city’s  noise: 

And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet; 

Bat  Pence  abhorreth  artificial  joys,  [destroys. 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 

LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania’s  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back? 

Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure? 

Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly!  hut  their  friendship  sure, 
When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed, 

1 Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXYI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain’s  tower, 
Thronging  to  war.  in  splendour  and  success; 

(1)  wOn  the  Pith,  I was  introduced  to  Ali  Pacha.  The 
vt/irr  received  me  iu  a large  room  paved  with  marble;  a 
fountain  was  playing  in  the  centre,  lie  received  me  stand- 
ing, a wonderful  compliment  from  a Mussulman,  nud  made 
me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  Ilis  first  question  was, 
why.  at  so  early  an  age,  I left  my  country.  He  then  said, 
the  English  minister  had  told  him  I was  of  n great  family, 
and  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother;  which  I now,  in 
the  name  of  All  Pacha,  present  to  you.  He  said  he  was 
certain  I was  a man  of  birth,  because  I had  small  ears, 
curling  hair,  and  little  white  hands.  He  told  me  to  con- 
sider him  as  a father,  whilst  I was  in  Turkey,  nnd  said  he 
looked  on  me  ns  his  own  son.  Indeed,  be  treated  me  like 
a child,  sending  me  almonds  nnd  sugared  sherbet,  fruit,  and 
sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a -day.  I then,  after  coffee  and 
pipes,  retired."  H.  to  his  Mother. — L . K. 

(2)  Mr.  Hohhouse  describes  the  shier  ««v#  short  man, 
about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  very  fat  ; possess- 
ing a very  pinning  face,  fair  and  round,  with  bine  qnirk 
eyes,  ami  not  at  all  settled  into  n Tnrkivh  gravity.*  Dr. 
Holland  happily  compares  the  spirit  which  lurked  under 
Ali's  usual  exterior,  a*  “ the  fire  of  a stove,  burning  fiercely 
under  u smooth  and  polished  surface."  When  the  Doctor 
returned  from  Albania,  in  1813,  he  brought  a letter  from 
the  Pacha  to  I-ord  Byron.  “It  is,”  say#  the  poet.** in  Latin, 
nnd  begins  ‘ Kxccllrntissime,  nemos  Carissimr,'  nnd  ends 
about  n gun  be  wauls  made  for  bim.  He  fells  me  thal,  Iasi 
spring,  he  took  a town,  a hostile  town,  where,  forty  two 
years  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were  treated  ris  Miss 

! Cunegoudc  wan  by  the  Bulgarian  cavalry.  He  takes  the 
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And  after  view’d  them,  when,  within  their  power,  ! 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 

That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hot  tier  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 

When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less, 
And  fellow-country meu  have  stood  aloof- — (4) 

In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  witbstaud  the 
proof! 

LOT. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  const  of  Suit's  shaggy  shore, 

When  all  arouud  was  desolutc  and  dark; 

To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more; 

Yet  for  a while  the  mariners  forbore, 

Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk: 

At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  reuew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

Lxvin. 

Vain  fear!  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  aud  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves,  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garment* 
damp. 

And  till’d  the  bowl,  aud  trinim'd  tlx*  cheerful  bmp, 
And  spreail  their  fare ; though  homely,  all  they  had: 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy’s  rare  stamp — 

To  rest  the  weary  aud  to  .soothe  the  sad, 

Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  burr'd  egress, 

And  wasted  far  nnd  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a trusty  band 
To  traverse  A ca mania's  forest  wide, 

In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tanu’d, 

Till  lie  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide, 

Aud  from  his  further  bauk  -Etolia's  wolds  espied. 

town,  selects  all  the  survivors  of  the  exploit—  children, 
grand -children,  etc.,  to  the  tune  of  six  handred,  and  ho* 
them  shot  before  bis  face.  So  much  for  ‘dearest  friend.'” 
— L.B. 

(3)  The  fate  of  Ali  «ras  prrritely  snob  as  the  poet  anti- 
cipated-* For  a circumstantial  account  of  his  assassination, 
iu  February,  1822,  see  If'alsh't  Journey.  His  brnd  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gntrs  of  the  seraglio. 

As  the  name  of  Ali  had  made  u considerable  noise  in  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  these  stanzas  of  lord 
Byron,  a merchant  of  Constantinople  thought  it  would  be 
no  bad  speculation  to  purrbnsc  the  head  and  consign  it  to  a 
London  showman,  but  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the 
piety  of  an  old  servant  of  the  I'ochn.  w ho  bribed  the  execu- 
tioner with  a higher  price,  and  bestowed  decent  sepulture 
on  the  relic.-- 1..  E. 

(4)  Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 

• He  was  a sail  ulna  led  by  Mnbamed.  Governor  of  the  More*.  Tin* 
latter  visited  Ali.  nod,  appearing  tu  sympathise  w ill,  him.  of fr red  to 
do  su>  thing  which  could  omltibule  lo  l»»»  confidence  nnd  personal 
comforts.  When  Mahomed  rose  lo  depart,  Alt  rose  also  from  the 
dlratt  on  which  they  weft  oiling,  snd,  as  the  Pacha  of  the  Mores 
retiring,  lie  made  a low  snd  ceremonial  reverence  The  I'arba  of 
Yanina  returned  it  with  thr  same  profound  inclination  Of  body,  but. 

I before  lir  mold  recover  hin.srlf  again.  Mohaned  drew  his  yataghan 
I from  his  girdle,  and  plunged  it  Into  the  back  of  his  host  with  such 
I force,  thal  it  |ia*M-d  ihriHigh  his  heart  and  out  at  his  left  breast.  All 
I fell  dead  at  his  feet,  and  his  uuasain  Immediately  left  Ihe  chamber, 
with  the  bloody  yataghan  in  his  hand,  and  announced  to  tlionc  abroad 
_ that  All  bad  ceased  to  exist. — P E, 
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LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 

And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 

How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay’s  breast, 

As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  west, 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep’s  serene : — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a welcome  guest ; 

Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene. 

For  many  a joy  could  he  from  Night’s  soft  presence 
glean. 

LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  rod  wine  circling  fast, (I) 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  start'd  aghast; 

For  ere  night's  midmost  stillest  hour  was  past, 

The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ; 

Each  Pnliknr  (*2)  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 

And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  mail  link'd  to  man, 
Yelling  their  uncouth  dirgo,  long  dauuced  the  kirlled 
clan.  (3) 

LXX  II. 

f'hilde  Harold  at  a little  distance  stood 
And  view’d,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 

Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude: 

In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  sec 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee; 

And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd, 

Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 

The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream’d, 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
scream’d : — (4) 

f. 

Tambouro!  ! Taiubourgi ! (5)  thy  'larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war; 

All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  uotc, 
Cihimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliole!  (6) 

2. 

Oh!  who  is  more  brave  than  a dark  Suliotc, 

In  his  snowy  camcsc  and  his  shaggy  capote? 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rock. 

(1)  The  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  others, 

(2)  I'alikur,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a sin  trie  person, 
from  ilaWutact.  a general  name  for  a soldier  amongst  the 
Greeks  anil  Albanese  who  speak  Romaic:  it  means,  pro- 
perly, “a  lad.” 

(tf)  The  following  is  Mr.  Hobhoase’s  animated  description 
of  this  scene:—-  In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A goat 
was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled 
in  the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  themselves  in 
parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and,  whilst 
ourselves  and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on  the 
ground,  danced  round  the  blare,  to  their  own  songs,  with 
astonishing  energy.  All  their  songs  were  relations  of  some 
robbing  exploits.  On*  of  them,  which  detained  them  more 
than  an  hoar,  began  thus:—1 1 When  we  set  out  from  Parga, 
there  were  sixty  of  us:’  then  came  the  burthen  of  the  verse,  - 
‘ Robbers  all  at  Parga  ! 

Robbers  all  nt  Parga ! * 

'KitfTii*  vi-.i  flan«! 

*4li  lla?7»!  • 

and,  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  ronad  the  j 


3. 

Shall  Ihe  son*  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a friend,  bid  an  enemy  live? 

Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego? 
What  mark  is  so  (air  as  the  breast  of  a foe? 

4. 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race; 

For  a time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 

But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o’er. 

5. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves, 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 

And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

1 ask  not  the  pleasures  tint  riches  supply, 

My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 

Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair, 
And  many  a maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

I love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 

Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe;. 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many -toned  lyre. 
And  sing  us  a song  ou  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,  (7) 

The  shrieks  of  the  conquer’d,  the  conquerors’  yell ; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter’d,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 

I talk  not  of  mercy,  I talk  not  of  fear; 

He  neither  mast  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier: 
Siuce  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne’er  saw 
A chief  cver-glorious  like  Ali  Pasha  w. 

10. 

Dark  Muchlar  his  son  to  the  Daunbc  is  sped. 

Let  the  yellow-hair’d  (8)  Giaours  (9)  view  his  horse1 2’ 
tail  (10)  with  dread  ; [banks, 

When  his  Delhis  (1 1)  come  dashing  in  blood  o’er  the 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks! 

fire,  dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and  again 
whirled  round,  ns  the  chorus  was  again  repented.  The 
rippling  of  the  wave*  upon  the  pebbly  margin  where  we 
were  seated  filled  up  the  pnnsrs  of  the  song  with  a milder 
and  not  more  monotonous  music.  The  night  was  very  dark  ; 
bat,  by  the  flashes  of  the  fire*,  we  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the 
wild  appearances  of  the  dancers,  presented  us  with  a serno 
that  would  have  made  a flue  picture  in  the  bund*  of  such 
an  nrtist  as  the  author  of  the  Mfitrrirs  of  CtM/tho.  As  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Alhnniansf  it  did 
not  at  nil  diminish  our  pleasure  to  know,  that  every  one  of 
our  guard  bad  been  robber*,  and  some  of  them  a very  abort 
time  before.  It  was  eleven  o'dork  before  we  bad  retired  to 
onr  room,  a t which  time  the  Albanians,  wrapping  themselves 
up  in  their  capotes,  went  to  sleep  round  the  fires.”--  L.  E. 

(4)  For  a specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of 
the  IJlyric.  see  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [CJ.— L.  E- 
(6)  Orrnimer. 

(6;  These  stanzas  are  partly  taken  from  different  A Ilia - 
nese  songs,  a*  far  as  I was  able  to  make  thrm  out  by  the 
exposition  of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

£7)  It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 

(81  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 

(9,  Infidel.  (10)  The  insignia  of  a Pacha. 

(II)  Horsemen,  answering  to  onr  forlorn  hope. 
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Selictar ! (1)  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar: 
Tnmbourgi ! thy  Tnrum  give*  promise  of  war. 

- Ye  moan  tains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 

Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more ! 

LXXIU.  '•  * 

Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth!  (2) 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate? 

Not  such  thy  sons  who  whiloYne  did  await, 

The  hopeless  warriors  of  a willing,  douin, 

‘In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 

Oh ! who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 

Leap  from  Eurotas’  bonks,  and  call  l bee  from  the  tomb  ? 

LX  XIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom!  when  on  Phyle’s  brow  (3) 

Thou  satt'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain?  , 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 

But  every  carlo  can  lord  it  o’er  thy  land ; 

Nor  rise  thy  sonar,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 

Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
From  birth  till . death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed, 
unmaun’d. 

LXXV. 

In  all,  save  (orm  alone,  how  changed!  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenchcd  beam,  lost  Liberty! 

And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage: 

For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 

Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,  [page. 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery’s  mournful 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen!  know  ye  not  [blow? 

I Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  f 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought: 

■ Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no!  " 
i True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoOets  low, 

j But  not  for  you  will  Freedom’s  altars  flame.  , 

I Shades  of  the  Helots  ! triumph  o’er  your  foe! 

Greece!  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o’er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 

(I)  Sword-hearer.  “ * 

(2j  Some  thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  ('.recce  will  be 
found  in  Ihe  Appendix  to  this  Canto.  .Note  (DJ.~  L.B- 
(3)  Phyle,  which  commands  a beautiful  view  of  Alien*, 
has  still  considerable  remains:  it  was  .vetoed  by  Thrasybu- 
(us,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 

I (t;  AN  hen  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  several 
! 5 cars. 

| (5)  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 

, Wshabeei,  a sect  yearly  increasing. 

{6}  Of  Constantinople  Lord  Byron  says, — “I  hnve  seen 
| the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Kphesns,  and  Delphi , I hnve  traversed  | 
creat  part.of  Turkey,  and  many  other  part*  of  Europe,  and  | 
j some  of  Asia ; but  I never  beheld  a work  of  oat  or*  or  art  1 
i which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect,,  on  each  side, 

I from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Hora.”—L.  E. 

(7)  * Tbo  Tlew  of  Constantinople,’’  says  Mr.  Rose,  u which 
| appeared  intersected  by  groves  of  cypress  (for  such  i*  the 
; effect  of  its  great  burial-grounds  planted  with  these  trees), 

I its  gilded  domes  and  minarets  reflecting  the  first  rays  of  the 


LXXVtI. 

The  City  won  for  Allah  from  the  Gioonr, 

The  Giaour  from  Otliman’*  race  again  may  wrest; 

And  the  Serai’s  impenetrable  tower 

Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ; (4) 

Or  Wahab’s  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet’s  (5)  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 

May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West; 

But  ne’er, will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil,  [toil. 
But  slave  succqrd  to  slave  through  years  of  endless 

LXXVIH. 

Yet  mark  their  mirth  — cte  lenten  days  begin, 

That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  raau  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 

By  daily  abstinence  and  itightly  prayer ; 

But  ere  his  Sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 

Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 

To  take  of  plcasaunce  each  his  secret  share, 

In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  -masking  ball, 

And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

; LXXIX.  • 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thiue, 

G Stamboul!  (6)  once  the  empress  of  thrfr  reign? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia’s  shrine, 

And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 

(Alas!  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain!) 

Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  frce*her  throng, 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  fefgn, 

Nor  oft  1 ’ ve  seen  such  sight,  nor  beard  such  song. 

As  woo’d  the  eye,  and  thrill’d  the  Bosphorus  along.  (7) 

JiXXX. 

Load  was  the  lighLsome  tumult  on  the  shore, 

Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 

And  timely  echo’d  back  the  measured  oar, 

And  rippling  waters  made  a pleasant  moan: 

The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone,  * 
And  when  a transient  breeze  swept  o’er  the  wave, 

’T  was,  as  if  darting  from  bei*  heavenly  throne,  w * 
A brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave, 

TUI  sparkling  billows  .seem’d  to  light  the  banks  they 
.•  lave.  > 

LXXXI.  / ,6 

Glanced  many  a light  caiqde  aloug  the  foam, 

Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 

Nc  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 

While  many  a languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
• * * 

» * * * *• 
ran ; the  deep  blue  tea. ‘in  which  it  glassed  itself.'  *nd  that 
*e»  covered  with  beautiful  boat*  aud  barge*  darting  in  every 
direction  in  perfect  silence,  nmid  aea-tbwl,  who  sat  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  conveyed  such  an  Impression 
a*  I had  never  received,  and  probably  never  sbnll  again  re- 
ceive. from  the  view  of  any  other  place.”  The  following 
sonnet,  by  the  same  author,  has  hern  so  oftea'quoted.  that, 
but  for  it*  exquisite  beauty,  we  should  dot  have  ventured  to 
reprint  it  hcfc:—  % ' ^ • + 

“ A jeIui  ions  form  thj  shining  city  wore, 

‘Hid  cypres*  ttiKkets  of  pcrriuitil  green, 

With  minaret  and  golden  dinar  between, 

While  thy  sea  softly  Us'd  its  grassy  shOr* 

Darting  arrow  whose  blue  expanse  was  seen 
Of  sculptured  barque* and  galleys  many  a *e**rr  : 

Whence  noise  ml  none  uif  that  of  plashing  oar ; 

Noe  word  vrs»  spoke,  to  break  I.V  calm  u-eene. 

Unheard  is  whisker' d boatman's  lud  or  Joke ; 

Who,  mute  as  Sinbad'**ian  of  copper,  new*. 

And  only  bitt-rmiii  Hie  sturdy  stroke,  < 

When  fearless  gttll  Ura  nigh  lift  pinnace  goes. 

I.  hardly  conscious  If  I dream  d or  woke. 

Jl  irk'd  that  strange  piece  of  action  and  r*i*»*r."— -L.  E. 
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Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gently  prest,  return’d  the  pressure  still : 

Oh  Love!  young  Love!  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will, 

These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  of  ill ! 

LX  XX II. 

But  ‘midst  the  throng,  in  merry  masquerade, 

Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray’d  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  nil  they  mount  in  vain ; 

To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disdain: 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 

And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud! 

LXXXUI. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 

If  Greece  oik*  true-boni  patriot  still  can  boast : 

Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  iu  peace, 

The  bondsman  Y peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 

And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  uot  the  sword  : 

Ah ! Greece ! they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  w bo  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

Lxxxrv. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon’s  hardihood, 

When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 

When  Athens’  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  mayst  thou  be  restored ; but  not  till  then. 

A thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a state; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust : and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter’d  splendour  renovate, 

’ | Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  meu!  art  thou! 

Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,  (I) 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favourite  now; 

(1)  On  many  of  the  mountains,  particularly  IJakura,  (he 
•now  never  is  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  Intense 
heat  of  the  summer  ;'bnt  1 never  saw  it  lie  on  the  plains, 
even  in  winter. 

(2)  Of  Mount  Prate  liens,  from  whence  the  marble  was 
dug  that  eonstrurled  the  public  edifices  of  Athens.  The 
modern  name  is  Mount  Meudcli.  An  immense  cave,  formed 
by  the  quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time. 

(3)  In  all  Attica,  If  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  Is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Opr  Colonna.  To 
the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  observation  and  design;  to  the  philosopher, 
the  supposed  scene  of  sonic  of  Plato's  conversation » will 
not  be  unwelcome ; and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  over  uIsles  that  crotcn  the  .£g,  an 
deep:”  but,  for  an  Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an  addi- 
tional interest,  as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck. 
Pallas  and  Pinto  arc  forgotten,  in  the  recollection  of  Fal- 
coner and  Campbell: — 

" Here  la  the  dead  of  night  liy  Ixmns's  steep, 

Tl>«  seaman's  cry  was  heard  stoop  the  deep.” 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  he  seen  at  sea  from  n great 
distance.  In  two  journey*  which  I made,  anil  one  voyage 
to  Cape  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was 
less  striking  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  se- 


Thy  fanes,  thy  temples,  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 

Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough  : 

So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 

So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth : 

LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave ; (2) 

Save  where  Tritonia  s airy  shriue  adorns 
Colonna* s clitr,  (3)  and  gleams  along  the  wave; 
Save  o’er  some  warrior’s  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  grey  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 

While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh  u Alas !” 

LXXXVI  I. 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  aud  verdant  ore  thy  Helds, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air; 
Apollo  still  thy  long  long  summer  gilds. 

Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli’s  marbles  glare ; 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair.  (4) 

Lxxxvm. 

Where’er  we  tread  ’t  is  haunted,  holy  grouud, 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone: 
Age  shakes  Athena’s  tower,  but  spares  grey  Marathon. 

LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same; 
Unchanged  iu  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-Held,  where  Persia’s  victim  horde 

cnnB  land  ncuraion,  we  had  a narrow  escape  from  a parly 
of  Mftinotrs,  concealed  in  the  caverns  l»enrath.  We  were 
told  afterwards,  by  one  of  their  prisoners,  subsequently  ran- 
somed, that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  us  by  the 
appearance  of  my  two  Albanians:  conjecturing  very  saga- 
ciously, bat  fhlsely,  that  we  bad  a complete  guard  of  these 
Arnaouts  at  hnnd,  they  remained  stationary,  nod  thus  saved 
our  party,  which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effec- 
tual resistance.  Colonna  is  no  less  a resort  of  paiuters  than 
of  pirates ; there 

'■The  hireling  srlitt  plant*  his  paltry  drsk. 

And  makes  degradrd  Nature  pirhirrwjue." 

(See  Hudgmn’*  Latij  Jant  Grey,  etc  ) 

Dot  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for 
herself.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a very  superior 
r.crman  artist;  and  hope  to  renew  my  ncquaiutanrr  with 
this  and  muny  other  Levantine  scenes,  by  the  arrival  of  his 
performances. 

(4)  The  thought  in  this  stanza  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  following  passage  of  Harris : - “ Notwithstanding 
the  various  fortune  of  Athens  ns  a city,  Attica  is  still  famous 
for  olives,  and  Mount  llymrltus  for  boncy.  Human  institu- 
tions perish,  but  nature  i*  permanent.'’ — . Phtlotog. . Inquiries. 
“ I recollect,’*  says  Moore,  “ having  once  pointed  out  this  co- 
incidence to  Lord  Byron,  but  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
never  seen  this  work  of  Harris.’* — P. E- 
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First  bow’d  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas’  sword, 
A*  on  tlu*  morn  to  distant  Glory  dear, 

When  Marathon  became  a magic  word;(|) 

Which  utter’d,  to  the  hearer’s  eye  appear 
The  camp,  tbe  host,  the  light,  the  conqueror's  career, 

XC. 

Tbe  flying  Medc,  his  shaftless  broken  bow  $ 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  above,  Earth’s,  Ocean’s  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front,  Destruction  in  the  rear  ! 
Snch^was  the  sceue — what  now  reraaineth  here? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow’d  ground,  . 
Recording  Freedom’s  smile  and  Asia’s  tear? 

The  rilled  urn,  the  violated  mound,  [around. 
The  dust  thy  courser’s  hoof,  rude  stranger!  spurus 

XCI. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  peusive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  the  loniau  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a shore; 
Roast  of  the  aged ! lessou  of  the  young ! 

Which  sages  venerate  and  hards  adore, 

As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCII. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 

If  aught  that’s  kindred  cheer  (he  welcome  hearth; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 

And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 

Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth: 

But  he  whom  Sadness  sootlieth  may  abide, 

And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 

When  waudering  slow  by  Delphi’s  sacred  side, 

Or  gazing  o’er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 

xcm. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrat&l  land, 

And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste; 

But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  band 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced ! 

Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed: 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered: 

So  may  our  country’s  name  be  uudisgraced, 

So  may.st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear’d. 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear’d ! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too-protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 

(1)  "Slate,  viator— beroa  cairn* ! " wm  the  epitaph  on  the 
famous  Count  Merri ; — what  then  mu9t  be  onr  feelings  when 
standing  on  the  tamulua  of  the  two  hundred  (Greeks)  w ho 
fell  on  Marathon  ? The  principal  barrow  has  recently  been 
opened  by  Fauvel : few  or  no  relies,  as  vases,  etc.  were 
found  by  the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered 
tome  for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about 
nine  hundred  pounds!  Alas!—' “Expende — q not  libras  in  dace 
lammo — invenies  ! n — was  tbe  dust  of  Miitinde*  worth  no 
more?  It  could  scarcely  hove  fetched  less  if  sold  by  weight. 

(2)  This  stanza  was  written  October  II,  1811;  upon 
wUch  day  tbs  poet.  In  a letter  to  a friend,  says, — “ It  seem: 
as  though  1 were  to  experience  in  my  youth  tbe  greatest 


Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days  : 

To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 

III  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  uor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love* 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one! 
Whom  youth  aud  youth’s  affections  bound  to  me ; 
Who  did  for  me  whqt  none  beside  have  done, 

Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 

What  is  my  being?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be! 

Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  borne, 
Who  mourns  o’er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall  see — 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne’er  return’d  to  find  fresh  cause  to 
roam! 

XCVI. 

Oh!  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved! 

How*  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 

All  thoucouldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death ! thou  hast; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend:- 
Ne’er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 

And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blcud, 
Hath  snatch’d  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

' XCYTL 

Then  must  I plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 

And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 

Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 

To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 

Still  o’er  tbe  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer, 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique; 

Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a future  tear, 

Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

xevni. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 
What  stamps  the  wriukle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 

To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life’s  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  1 am  now.  (2) 

Before  the  Chastcner  humbly  let  me  bow, 

O’er  hearts  divided  and  o’er  hopes  destroy’d : 

Roll  on,  vain  days ! full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate’er  my  soul  enjoy’d, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  urine  earlier  years  alloy’d. 

misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  1 shall  be 
left  a lonely  tree  before  I am  withered.  Other  men  can 
always  take  rrfuge  in  their  families:  I have  no  resource  bat 
my  own  reflection*,  and  they  present  no  prospect  here  or 
hereafter,  except  the  selflsh  satisfaction  of  surviving  my 
friends.  I am  indeed  very  wretched.”  In  reference  to  this 
stanza,  “Sorely,"  said  Professor  Clarke  to  the  author  of  tbe 
Pursuits  of  iJteraturr,  “lz>rd  Byron  cannot  have  experi- 
enced such  keen  anguish  as  these  exquisite  allusions  to  what 
older  men  may  have  felt  seem  to  denote." — “1  fear  he  ho*," 
answered  Matthias ; “ he  could  not  otherwise  have  ut itttn 
such  a poem.” — L.  £• 
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APPENDIX. 

* — w ■ 

CANTO  II. 


Note  [A.]  See  p.  85"* 

u To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk, .and  Time  hath  spared." 

Stanza  vji.  line  2. 

At  this  moment  (January  3,  1810),  Resides  what 
has  bt-en  already  deposited  in  London,  an  Hydriot 
vessel  is  in  the  Pyranis  to  receive  every  portable  relic. 
Thus,  as  I heard  a young  Greek  observe,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  countrymen — for,  lost  as  they  are,  they 
yet  feel  on  this  occasion — thus  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of 
having  ruined  Athens.  An  Italian  painter  of  the  first 
eminence,  named  Lnsieri,  is  the  agent  of  devastation ; 
and  like  the  Greek  finder  of  Verves  in  Sicily,  who 
followed  the  same  profession,  he  has  proved  the  able 
instrument  of  plunder.  Between  this  artist  and  the 
■ French  Consul  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  re- 
mains for  his  own  government,  there  is  now  at  violent 
dispute  couceming  a car  employed  in  their  conveyance, 

. tbo  wheel  of  which — I wish  they  were  both  broken 
npon  it! — has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consol,  aud 
Lnsieri  has  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Waywode. 
Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  in  his  choice  of 
Signor  Lusieri.  During  a residence  of  ten  years  fn 
Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity,  to  proceed  as  far 
as  Sunium  (now  Cape  Colouna),  till  he  accompanied  s 
ns  in  our  second  excursion.  However,  his  works,  as  j 
far  as  they  go,  are  most  beautiful:  but  they'  are  almost 
all  Unfinished.  While  he  and  his  patrons  confine 
themselves  to  fasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos, 
sketching  columns,  and  cheapening  gems,  their  little 
absurdities  arc  as  harmless  as  insect  or  fox-hunting, 
maideu  speechifying,  barouche-driving,  or  any  such 
pastime;  but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four 
shipload}  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that 
time  aud  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  injured  and 
most  celebrated  of  cities;  when  they  destroy,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  tear  down,  those  works  which  b^ve 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I know  no  motive  which 
can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  designate,  the  per- 
petrators of  this  dastardly  devastation.  It  was  not 
the  least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  Vcrres, 
that  he  had  plundered  Sicily,  in  the  manner  since 
imitated  at  Athens.  The  most  unblushing  impudence 
could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  affix  the  name  of 
its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  ; while  the 
wanton  and  useless  defacement  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  basso-relievos,  in  one  compartment  of  the  temple, 
will  never  permit  that  name  to  be  pronouuccd  by  an 
observer  without  execration. 

Ou  this  occasion  I speak  impartially : I am  hot  a 
collector  or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no 
rival;  but  I have  some  early  prepossession  in  favour 
of  Greece,  and  do  not  think  the  honour  of  England 
* advanced  by  plunder,  whether  of  India  or  Attica. 

(I)  This  Sr.  Gropius  was  employed  by  a noble  l-ord  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  sketching,  in  which  he  rxeclt;  but  I am 
■orry  to  »ay.  that  he  hui.  through  thr  abused  sanction  of 
that  most  respectable  mine.  been  treading  at  hmaMr  dis- 
tance in  the  steps  of  Sr.  Lusieri  — A shipful  of  his  trophies 
vra«  detained,  aud  1 believe  confiscated,  at  Constantinople, 
in  I MU.  J am  most  happy  to  hr  now  enabled  to  state,  that 
“this  was  not  in  his  bond;”  that  be  was  employed  solely 
ns  n painter,  and  that  bis  noble  patron  disavows  all  con- 


Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has 
done  leas;  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet  “all 
honourable  men,”  have  done  best , because,  after  a deal 
of  excavation,  and  exccraliou,  bribery  to  the  Waywode, 
miuiug  and  countermining,  they  have  done  nothing  at 
all.  We  had  such  iak-shed,  and  wine-shed,  which 
almost  ended  in  bloodshed!  Lord  E.’s  “prig”- — see 
Jonathan  Wild  for  the  dcfiuitiou  of  “priggism”  — 
quarrelled  with  another,  Gropius  (f)  by  name  (a  very 
good  name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  satisfaction,  in  a verbal  answer  to  a 
note  of  the  poor  Prussian : this  was  stated  at  table 
to  Gropius,  who  laughed,  but  could  cat  no  dinner 
afterwards.  The  rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I 
left  Greece.  1 have  reason  to  remember  their  squabble, 
for  tbey  wanted  to  make  me  their  arbitrator. 

Noti  [B.]  See  p.  88. 

“ land  qf  dlkania let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  qf  savage  men!" 

Stanza  xxxvii.  lines  & and  0. 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria, 
Chaonia,  and  Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word 
for  Alexander;  and  the  celebrated  Scauderbeg  (Lord 
Alexander)  is  alluded  to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
of  the  thirty -eighth  stanza.  I do  not  know  whether 
I am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg  tbe  countryman 
of  Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pella  in  Macedon,  but 
Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus  to  the- 
list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a country  u with- 
in sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  thnu  the  interior  of 
America.”  Circumstances,  of  little  consequence  (o 
mention,  led  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  iuto  that 
country  before  wc  visited  any  other  part  of  the  Otto- 
man dominions;  and  with  the  exception  of  Major 
Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joanuiua,  no  other 
Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital 
iuto  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very  lately  assured 
me.  Ali  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October,  1809) 
carrying  on  war  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  haiL 
driven  to  Bcrat,  a strong  fortress  which  he  was  then 
besieging:  on  our  arrival  at  Joanuiua  we  were  invited 
to  Tcpalcni,  his  highness’s  birthplace,  and  favourite 
Serai,  only  one  day’s  distance  from  Berat;  at  this 
juncture  the  Vizier  had  made  it  his  head-quarters. 
After  some  slay  in  the  capita),  we  accordingly  followed ; 
but  though  furnished  with  every  accommodation,  and 
escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier’s  secretaries,  we  were 
nine  days’  (on  account  of  the  rams)  ip  accomplishing 
a journey  which,  on  our  return,  barely  occupied  four. 
On  our  route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro  and 
Libooliabo,  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  size; 
and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  scenery- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zitza  ami  Delvimichi,  the  frontier 
village  of -Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Alban  ia  and  its  inhabitants  I am  unwilling  to 
descant,  because  this  will  be  done  so  much  Better  by 
my  fellow-traveller,  in  a work  which  may  probably 

ncetion  with  him.  except  as  an  artiit.  If  the  error  in  the 
first  and  second  edition  of  this  poem  hits  given  the  noble 
Lord  a moment's  pain,  I am  very  sorry  fbr  it:  Sr.  Gropius 
ha*  assumed  for  years  the  name  of  his  agent ; and  though  I 
cannot  much  condemn  myself  for  sharing  in  the  mistake  of 
so’  many,  I aiu  happy  in  being  noo  of  the  first  to  be  unde- 
ceived. Indeed.  I have  as  marh  pleasure  in  contradicting 
this  as  1 felt  regret  in  stating  it. — A 'ole  to  third  tdition. 
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premie  this  in  publication,  that  I as  little  wish  to 
follow  as  I would  to  anticipate  him.  But  some  few 
observations  are  necessary  to  the  text.  The  Arnaouts, 
or  Albanese,  struck  rae  forcibly  by  their  resemblance 
to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure,  and 
manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seemed 
Caledonian,  with  a kinder  climate.  The  kilt,  though 
I white;  the  spare  active  form;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in 
its  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back 
to  Morven.  No  nation  are  so  detested  and  dreader! 
by  their  neighbours  as  the  Albanese;  the  Greeks 
l hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as 
1 Moslems  ; and  in  fact  they  are  a mixture  of  both,  and 
! sometimes  neither.  Their  habits  are  predatory — all 
9re  armed;  and  the  red-shawled  Arnaouts,  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, Chimariots,  and  Gegde*,  are  treacherous; 
the  others  differ  somewhat  in  garb,  aud  essentially  in 
character.  As  far  as  pay  own  experience  goes,  I can 
speak  favourably.  I was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel 
and  a Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other 
part  of  Turkey  which  came  within  my  observation; 
and  more  faithful  in  peril,  or  indefatigable  in  service, 
are  rarely  to  bo  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Ba- 
silius,  the  Moslem,  Dervish  Tahiri ; the  former  a man 
of  middle  age,  and  the  latter  about  my  own.  Basiti 
was  strictly  charged  by  AH  Pacha  in  person  to  attend 
ns;  and  Dervish  was  one  of  fifty  who  accompanied  us 
through  the  forests  of  Acamazria  to  the  banks  of 
Achelous,  and  onward  to  Messalonghi  in  .Etolia. 
There  I took  him  into  ray  own  service,  and  never 
had  occasion  to  repent  it  till  the  moment  of  my  de- 
parture. 

When,  in  Id  10,  after  the  departure  of  mv  friend 
Mr.  Hobhousc  for  England,  I was  seized  with  a severe 
fever  in  the  Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  fright- 
ening away  my  physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened 
to  cut  if  I was  not  cured  within  a given  time.  To 
this  consolatory  assurance  of  posthumous  retribution, 
and  a resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Romanelli’s  prescriptions, 
I attributed  my  recovery.  I had  left  my  last  remaining 
|3ngKsh  servant  at  Athens;  my  dragoman  was  as  ill  as 
myself,  aud  my  poor  Arnaouts  nursed  me  with  ail 
attention  which  would  have  done  houour  to  civilisation. 

| They  had  a variety  of  adventures;  for  the  Moslem, 

! Dervish,  being  a remarkably  handsome  man,  was 
; always  squabbling  with  the  huskauds  of  Athens;  in- 
somuch that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  paid  me  a 
! visit  of  remonstrance  at  the  conveut,  on  the  subject 
j of  his  having  taken  a woman  from  the  bath — whom 
he  had  lawfully  bought,  however — a thing  quite  con* 
trary  to  etiquette.  Basili  also  was  extremely  gallant 
j amongst  bis  own  persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest 
: veneration  for  the  church,  mixed  with  the  highest  con* 
tempt  of  churchmen,  whom  ho  cuffed  upon  occasion 
in  a most  heterodox  manner.  Yet  he  never  passed  a 
church  without  crossing  himself;  and  I remember  the 
risk  be  ran  in  entering  SuSophia,  inStarobol,  because 
• it  had  once  been  a place  of  his  worship.  On  reroon- 
I sfrating  with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings,  he 
invariably  answered,  U0ur  church  is  holy,  our  priests 
are  thieves ; ” and  then  he  crossed  himself  as  usual, 
and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  “ papas”  who  refused 
to  assist  in  any  required  operation,  as  was  always 
found  to  be  necessary  where  a priest  had  any  influence 
with  the  Cogia  Bashi  of  bis  village.  Indeed,  a more 
! abandoned  race  of  miscreants  caonot  exist  than  the 
fewer  orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

| When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  my 


Albanians  were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Basili 
took  his  with  an  awkward  show  of  regret  at  my  in- 
tended departure,  and  marched  away  to  his  quarters 
with  his  bag  of  piastres.  1 sent  for  Dervish,  but  for 
some  time  he  was  not  to  be  found ; at  last  be  entered, 
just  as  Signor  I.ogol bet i,  father  to  the  ci-devant  Anglo- 
consul  of  Athens,  and  some  other  of  my  Greek  ac- 
quaintances, paid  rae  a visit.  Dervish  took  the  money, 
bat  on  a sudden  dashed  it  to  the  ground;  and  clasping 
his  hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rnslied  out 
of  the  room  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to 
the  hour  of  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  lament- 
ations, and  all  our  efforts  to  console  him  only  pro- 
duced this  answer,  “M’iyvtw*,”  u He  leaves  me.”  Signor 
Logo i hoi i,  who  never  wept  before  for  any  thing  less 
than  the  loss  of  a para  (about  the  fourth  of  a farthing), 
melted;  the  padre  of  the  convent,  my  attendants,  my 
visiters — and  I verily  believe  that  even  Sterne’s  “fool- 
ish fat  scullion”  would  have  left  her  “fish-kettle,”  to 
sympathise  with  the  unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow 
of  this  barbarian. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I remembered  that,  a short 
time  before  my  depai  lure  from  England,  a noble  and 
most  intimate  associate  had  excused  himself  from 
taking  leave  of  me  because  be  had  to  attend  a relation 
“ to  a milliner’s,”  I felt  no  less  surprised  than  humi- 
liated by  the  present  occurrence  and  the  past  recol- 
lection. That  Dervish  would  leave  me  wjth  some 
regret  was  to  be  expected  : when  master  aud  man 
have  been  scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a dozen 
provincas  together,  they  are  unwilling  to  separate; 
but  his  present  feelings,  contrasted  with  bis  native 
ferocity,  improved  my  opinion  of  the  human  heart.  I 
believe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is  frequent  amongst 
them.  One  day,  on  our  journey  over  Parnassus,  an 
Englishman  in  my  service  gave  him  a push  in  some 
dispute  about  the  baggage,  which  he  unluckily  mistook 
for  a blow;  he  spoke  pot,  hut  sat  down  leanipg  bis 
head  upon  bis  bands,  Foreseeing  the  consequences, 
we  endeavoured  to  explaii)  away  the  affront,  which 
produced  the  following  answer : — u I have  been  a rob- 
ber; 1 am  a soldier;  no  captain  ever  struck  me;  you 
are  my  master,  1 have  eaten  your  bread,  but,  by  that 
bread!  (a  usual  oath)  bad  it  been  otherwise,  1 would 
have  slabbed  the  dog  your  servant,  and  gone  to  the 
mountains.”  So  the  affair  ended,  but  from  that  day 
forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless 
fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  excelled  in  the 
dance  of  his  country,  conjectured  to  be  a remnant 
of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic : be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  manly, 
and  requires  wonderful  agility.  It  is  very  distinct 
from  the  stupid  Romaika,  the  dull  round-about  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  parly  had  so  many 
specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also 
that  appellation,  but  the  mountaineers)  have  a fine 
cast  of  countenance;  and  the  moat  beautiful  women 
I ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in  features,  we  saw 
levelling  the  road  broken  down  by  the  torrents  be- 
tween Delvinachi  and  Liboahabo.  Tbeir  manner  of 
walking  is  truly  theatrical;  but  this  strut  is  probably 
the  effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  from  one 
shoulder.  Their  long  hair  reminds  you  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  their  courage  in  desultory  warfare  is  un- 
questionable. Though  they  have  some  cavalry  amongst 
the  Gegdes,  I never  saw  a good  Amaout  horseman; 
my  own  preferred  the  English  saddles,  which,  however, 
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they  could  never  keep.  But  on  foot  they  are  not  to 
be  subdued  by  fatigue. 

Nora  [C.]  See  p.  92. 

• tPTUle  (hut  in  concert,"  etc. 

SUnu  luli.  line  last. 

As  a specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect 
of  the  Illy  n'e,  1 here  insert  two  of  their  most  popular 
choral  songs,  which  arc  generally  chanted  in  dancing 
by  men  or  women  indiscriminately.  The  first  words 
f are  merely  a kind  of  chorus  without  meaning,  like 
some  in  our  own  and  all  other  languages. 


Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo.  Bo, 

Naciarura,  popuso. 

Naciarura  ua  civin 
Ha  pen  derini  ti  bin. 

Ha  pc  uderi  escrotini.  Open  the  door  by  halves, 
Ti  vin  t i mar  seivetini.  that  I may  take  my  tur- 
ban. 


Lo,  lo,  I come,  I come; 
be  thou  silent. 

I come.  Iron;  open  the 
door  that  I may  enter. 


Calirioles*  with  the  dark 
eyes, open  the  gate, that 
I may  enter. 

Lo,  lo,  I hear  thee,  my 
soul. 

An  Arnaout  girl,  in  costly 
garb, walks  with  grace- 
ful pride. 

Caliriot  maid  of  the  dark 
eyes,  give  me  a kiss. 


Caliriote  mesurrae 
Ea  ha  pe  pse  dua  live. 

Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 

Gi  egem  spirta  esimiro. 

Caliriote  vu  le  funde 
Ede  vete  tunde  tunde. 

Caliriote  me  surme 
Ti  mi  put  e poi  mi  le. 

Sc  ti  puts  citi  morn  Ifl  have  kissed  thee,  what 
Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udo  gia.  hast  thou  gained  ? My 
soul  is  consumed  with 
lire. 

Va  le  ni  il  che  cadale  Dance  lightly  , more  gently, 
Celo  more,  more  celo.  and  gently  slil]. 

Pin  ban  ti  lirete  Make  not  so  much  dust  to 

Pin  hurou  cia  pra  aeti.  destroy  your  embroi- 
dered hose. 

j The  last  stanza  would  puzzle  a commentator  : the 
; men  have  certainly  buskin*  of  the  most  beautiful  tex- 
ture, but  the  ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed 
to  be  addressed)  hove  nothing  under  their  little  yellow 
boots  and  slippers  but  a wcll-lurned  and  sometimes 
very  white  unkle.  The  Arnaout  girls  are  much  hand- 
somer than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress  is  far  more 
picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much  longer 
also,  from  being  always  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Arnaout  is  not  a written  language: 
the  words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  oue 
which  follows,  are  spelt  according  to  their  pronuncia- 
tion. They  are  copied  by  one  who  speaks  and  un- 
derstands the  dialect  perfectly,  and  who  is  a native  of 
Athens. 

Nidi  sefda  trade  ulavossa  1 am  wounded  by  thy  love, 
VetUmi  upri  vi  lofsa.  and  have  loved  but  to 
scorch  myself. 

Ah  Vtusissomi privi lofse  Thou  haslconsoroed  me! 

Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse.  Ah,  maid ! thou  hast 
struck  roe  to  the  heart. 


Uti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitti  eve  tuiati  dua. 

Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  sini  vetti  dua. 

Qurminidua  civileni 
Roba  ti  siarmi  tildi  enh 

Utara  pisa  vaisisso  me 
simi  rin  ti  hapti 
Eli  mi  bira  a piste  ti 
gui  dendroi  til  tali. 

Udi  vara  udorini  udiri 
cicova  cilti  mnra 
Udorini  talti  holloa  u 
ede  caimoni  tnora. 


I have  said  I wish  no  dow- 
ry, but  thine  eyes  and 
eye-lashes. 

The  accursed  dowry  1 
want  not,  but  thee  only. 

Give  me  thy  charms,  and 
let  the  portion  feed  the 
flames. 

I have  loved  thee,  maid, 
with  a sincere  soul,  hut 
thou  hast  left  me  like  a 
withered  tree. 

If  I have  placed  my  hand 
on  thy  bosom,  what 
have  I gained?  ray  hand 
is  withdrawn,  but  re- 
tains the  flame. 


"V 


I believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  a 
different  measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad. 
An  idea  something  similar  to  the  though!  in  the  last 
lines  was  expressed  by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having 
come  in  contact  with  one  of  hi*  Crito- 

bulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher  complained  of  a 
shooting  pain  as  far  his  shoulder  for  some  days  after 
and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his  dis- 
ciples in  future  without  touching  them. 

Not*  [D.]  See  p.  g3. 

“Fair  Greece!  tad  relic  of  departed  worth' 

Immortal,  though  no  more,-  though  fallen,  great."1 

Stunts  liiiii.  lines  I sn4  t 

I. 

Before  I say  any  thing  about  a city  of  which  every 
body,  traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  something,  I will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when 
she  next  borrows  an  Athenian  heroine  for  her  four 
volumes,  to  have  the  goodness  to  marry  her  to  some- 
body more  of  a gentleman  than  a “Hisdar  Aga"  (who 
by  the  by  is  not  an  Aga)^  the  most  impolite  of  petty 
officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larceny  Athens  ever 
saw  (except  Lord  E.),  and  the  unworthy  occupant  of 
the  Acropolis,  on  a handsome  annua)  stipend  of  1 50 
piastres  (eight  pounds  sterling),  out  of  which  he  has 
only  to  pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in 
the  ill-regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I speak  it  tenderly, 
seeing  I was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  ■ Ida 
of  Athens”  nearly  suffering  the  bastinado;  and  because 
the  said  “Disdar”  is  a turbulent  husband,  and  beat* 
bis  wife ; so  that  I exhort  and  beseech  Mis*  Owenson 
to  sue  for  a separate  maintenance  in  behalf  of  “Ida.” 
Having  premised  thus  much,  on  a matter  of  such 
import  to  the  renders  of  romances,  I may  now  leave  Ida, 
to  mention  ber  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those 
associations  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  super- 
fluous to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  of  Athens 
would  render  it  the  favourite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for 
art  or  nature.  The  climate,  to  me  at  least,  appeared 
a perpetual  spring;  daring  eight  mouths  I never  passed 
a day  without  being  as  many  hours  on  horseback:  rain 

(I)  The  Alhannt,  particularly  the  women,  are  frequently 
termed  “Caliriote* ; * for  wbat  remon  I inquired  in  eaia. 
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is  extremely  rare,  snow  never  lies  on  (he  plains,  and 
a cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  every  part  of  the  East  which  I visited, 
except  Ionia  and  Attica,  I perceived  no  such  snperi- 
ority  of  climate  to  our  own ; and  at  Constantinople, 
where  I passed  May,  June,  and  part  of  July  (1810), 
you  might  “damn  the  climate^  and  complain  of  spleen,’' 
five  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome, 
bat  the  moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction 
of  Mcgara,  the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But 
1 frar  Hesiod  will  Hill  be  found  correct  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a Burotian  winter. 

We  found  at  Livadia  an  “esprit  fort”  in  a Greek 
bishop,  ©f  all  freethinkers!  This  worthy  hypocrite  ral- 
lied his  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not 
before  his  Rock),  and  talked  of  a mass  as  n “coglio- 
neria.”  It  was  impossible  to  think  better  of  him  for 
this:  but,  for  a ILeotian,  he  was  l.risk  with  nfT  his 
absurdity.  Thia  phenomenon  (with  the  exception 
indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Cbmronea,  the  plain 
of  Platca , Orrhomunus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cave 
of  Trophonius)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw 
before  we  passed  Mount  CiUurruu. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a mill  : at  least  my 
companion  (who,  resolving  to  he  at  once  cleanly  and 
classical,  bathed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  foun- 
tain of  Dirce,  and  any  body  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  may  contradict  him.  At  Castri  we  drank  of 
half  a dozen  streamlets,  some  Dot  of  the  purest,  be- 
fore we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  true 
Caslaiian,  and  even  that  had  a villanous  twang,  pro- 
bably from  (he  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us 
into  an  epic  fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist, 
the  plain  of  Athens,  Pcnlelicus,  Hyinettus,  the  .Egean, 
and  the  Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once;  in  my 
opinion,  a more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra 
or  Istambol.  Not  the  view  from  the  Troad,  with  Ida, 
the  Hellespont,  and  tht  more  distant  Mount  Athoa, 
can  equal  it,  though  so  superior  iu  extent. 

I beard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  except- 
ing the  vies*  from  the  monastery  of  Meguspelion 
^which  is  inferior  to  Zitzu  in  a command  of  country) 
and  the  descent  from  the  mountains  on  the  way  from 
Tnpolilza  to  Argos,  Aicadia  has  little  to  rrcommeod 
I it  beyond  the  Mine. 


I 


“Steroitar,  et  dulcet  morirm  remioiscitar  Argo*.’ 


Virgil  mold  have  put  this  Into  the  mouth  of  none  but 
an  Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  doe* 

! not  deserve  the  epithet  And  if  the  Polinices  of 
Statin*.  “ in  niediis  audit  duo  litora  campis,"  did 
, actually  hear  both  shores  in  crossing  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  he  had  better  ears  than  have  ever  been  worn 
in  such  a journey  since. 

j “Athens,”  says  a celebrated  topographer,  “is  still 
I the  most  polished  city  of  Greece.”  Perhaps  it  may 
I of  Greece,  but  not  of  the  Greeks;  for  Joanniua  in 
\ Epirus  is  universally  allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to 
la?  superior  in  the  wraith,  refinement,  learning,  and 
‘ dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  are  re- 
■ markable  for  their  cunning;  and  the  lower  orders  are 
not  improperly  characterised  in  (bat  proverb,  which 
classes  them  with  “the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Turks  of  the  Negropont.” 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens, 


French,  Italians,  Germans,  Kugusans,  etc.,  there  was 
never  a difference  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the 
Greek  character,  though  on  all  other  topics  they  dis- 
puted with  grent  acrimony. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed 
thirty  years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  ta- 
lents as  an  artist,  and  manners  as  a gentleman,  none 
who  have  known  him  can  refuse  their  testimony,  has 
frequently  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  the  Greeks 
do  not  deserve  to  lie  emancipated;  reasoning  on  the 
grounds  of  their  “national  and  individual  depravity  !” 
while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity  is  to  be  attributed 
to  causes  which  ran  only  be  removed  by  the  measure 
he  reprobates. 

M.  Roque,  a French  merchant  of  respectability 
long  settled  iu  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  amus- 
ing gravity,  “ Sir,  they  are  the  same  canaille  that 
existed  in  the  days  of  Thrmistoeles  /”  an  alarming 
remark  to  the  “laudator  trmporis  acti.”  The  an- 
cient* banished  Tbemistocles ; the  moderns  cheat 
Monsieur  Roque:  thus  great  men  have  ever  been 
treated ! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most 
of  the  Englishmen,  German*,  Danes,  etc.  of  iwssage, 
came  over  by  degrees  to  their  opinion;  on  much  the 
sarm-  grounds  that  a Turk  in  England  would  condemn 
tlie  nation  by  wholesale,  because  lie  was  wronged  by 
his  lacquey,  and  overcharged  by  his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a little  staggering  when  the 
Sietirs  Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  dema- 
gogues of  the  day,  who  divide  lietween  them  the  power 
of  Pericles  and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzzle 
the  poor  NVaywode  with  por|ietual  differences,  agreed 
in  (he  utter  condemnation,  “niillA  virtule  redemptum,” 
of  the  Greeks  in  geuer.il,  and  of  the  Athenians  in 
particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I am  loth  to  hazard 
it,  knowing,  as  I do,  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no 
less  than  five  tours  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the 
most  threatening  aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by 
persons  of  wit  and  honour,  and  regular  common-place 
hooks:  but,  if  I may  *av  this  without  offence,  it  seems 
to  me  rather  hard  to  declare  so  positively  and  perti- 
naciously, as  almost  every  body  has  declared,  that 
the  Greeks,  because  they  arc  very  bad,  will  never  be 
better. 

Eton  and  Sonnini  have  h*d  us  astray  by  their  pa- 
negyrics and  projects;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De 
Pauw  and  Tborutou  have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond 
their  demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent;  they  will 
never  be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they 
ever  should!  but  they  may  be  subjects  without  being 
slaves.  Our  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  they 
are  free  and  industrious,  and  such  may  Greece  be 
hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled 
and  heterodox  people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  and 
physical  ills  that  can  afflict  humanity.  Their  life  is  a 
struggle  against  truth;  they  are  vicious  in  their  own 
defence.  They  arc  so  unused  to  kindness,  that  when 
they  occasionally  meet  with  it  they  I >ok  upon  it  with 
suspicion,  as  a dog  often  beaten  snaps  at  your  fingers 
if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  “They  are  ungrateful, 
notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful!" — this  is  the  ge- 
neral cry.  Now,  in  the  n .me  of  Nemesis!  for  what 
are  they  to  be  grateful?  Where  is  the  human  being 
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that  ever  conferred  a benefit  oil  Greek  or  Greek*? 
They  are  to  be  grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters, 
and  to  the  Franks  for  their  broken  promises  and  lying 
counsels.  They  arc  to  be  grateful  to  the  artist  who 
engraves  their  ruins,  and  to  the  antiquary  who  carries 
them  away;  to  the  traveller  whose  janissary  flogs  them, 
and  to  the  scribbler  whose  journal  abuses  them ! This 
is  the  amouut  of  their  obligation*  to  foreigners. 

II. 

Jrancitean  Convent,  .4th*nt,  January  S3,  181 1. 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy'  of 
the  earlier  ages,  arc  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet 
exist  in  different  countries ; whose  inhabitants,  however 
divided  in  religion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  in 
oppression. 

The  English  have,  at  last,  compassionated  their 
negroes,  and,  under  a less  bigoted  government,  may 
probably  one  day  release  tbeir  Catholic  brethren : but 
the  interposition  of  foreigners  alone  can  emancipate 
the  Greeks,  who,  otherwise,  appear  to  have  as  small 
a chance  of  redemption  from  the  Turks,  as  the  Jews 
have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  aucient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough; 
at  least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  devote  much  of 
their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  and 
history,  which  would  be  more  usefully  spent  in  mas- 
tering their  own.  Of  the  moderns,  we  are  perhaps 
more  neglectful  than  they  deserve;  and  while  every 
man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  is  tiring  out  his 
youth,  and  often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the  language 
and  of  the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues  iu 
favour  of  freedom,  the  real  or  supposed  descendants 
of  these  sturdy  republicans  arc  left  to  the  actual 
tyranuy  of  their  masters,  although  a very  slight  effort 
is  required  to  strike  off  their  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their 
rising  again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be 
ridiculous;  as  the  rest  of  the  world  must  resnme  its 
barbarism,  after  reasserting  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  t 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  very  great  obstacle,  except 
in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to  their  becoming  a 
Useful  dependency,  or  even  a free  slate  with  a proper 
guarantee; — under  correction,  however,  be  it  spoken, 
for  many  and  well-informed  men  doubt  the  practica- 
bility even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  they 
are  now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
their  probable  deliverers.  Religion  recommends  the 
Russians;  but  they  have  twice  been  deceived  and 
abandoned  by  that  power,  and  the  dreadful  lesson 
they  received  after  the  Muscovite  desertion  in  the 
Morea  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  French  they 
dislike;  although  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliverance  of  con- 
tinental Greece.  The  islanders  look  to  the  English 
for  succour,  as  they  have  very  lately  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Ionian  republic,  Corfu  excepted.  But 
whoever  appear  with  arms  in  their  hands  will  be 
welcome;  and  when  that  day  arrives,  Hcaveu  have 
meicy  on  the  Ottomans,  they  cannot  expect  it  from 
the  Giaours! 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  been, 
and  speculating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at 
them  as  they  are. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contra- 


riety of  opinions:  some,  particularly  the  merchants, 
decrying  the  Greeks  in  the  strongest  language;  others, 
generally  travellers,  turning  periods  in  tbeir  eulogy, 
and  publishing  very  curious  speculations  grafted  on 
their  former  state,  which  can  have  no  more  effect  on 
tbeir  present  lot,  than  the  existence  of  the  Incas  on 
the  future  fortunes  of- Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  u natural 
all  ies  of  Englishmen  ;w  another,  no  less  ingenious,  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  aud  denies 
their  very  descent  from  Uie  ancients;  a third,  more 
ingenious  than  either,  builds  a Greek  empire  ou  a 
Russian  foundation,  and  realises  (ou  paper)  all  the 
chimeras  of  Catharine  IT.  As  to  the  question  of 
their  descent,  what  can  it  import  whether  the  Mainotes 
are  the  lineal  Laconians  or  not?  or  the  present 
Athenians  as  indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  or 
as  the  grasshoppers,  to  which  they  once  likened  them- 
selves? What  Englishman  cares  if  he  be  of  Danish, 
Saxon,  Norman,  of  Trojan  blood  ? or  who,  except  a 
Welshman,  is  afflicted  with  a desire  of  being  descended 
from  Caractacus  ? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  tbe 
good  things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims 
to  antiquity  an  object  of  envy;  it  is  very  cruel,  then, 
in  Mr.  Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of 
all  that  time  has  left  them;  viz.  their  pedigree,  of 
which  they  are  the  more  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they 
can  call  their  own.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
publish  together,  and  compare,  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Thornton  and  De  Pauw,  Eton  and  Sonnini;  paradox 
on  one  side,  and  prejudice  ou  the  other.  Mr.  Thornton 
conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  public  confidence 
from  a fourteen  years’  residence  at  Pera ; perhaps  he 
may  ou  the  subject  of  the  Turks,  but  this  can  give 
him  no  more  insight  into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and 
her  inhabitants,  than  as  many  years  spent  in  Wapping 
into  that  of  the  Western  Highlands. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal;  and 
if  Mr.  Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden 
Horn  than  his  brother  merchants  are  accustomed  U> 
do,  I should  place  no  great  reliance  on  his  informa- 
tion. I actually  beard  one  of  these  gentlemen  boast 
of  tbeir  little  general  intercourse  with  the  city,  and 
assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had 
been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  as  many 
years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton’s  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea 
with  Greek  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of 
Greece  as  a cruise  to  Berwick  in  a Scotch  smack 
would  of  Johnny  Grot’s  Hou.se.  Upon  what  grounds 
then  docs  he  arrogate  the  right  of  condemning  by 
wholesale  a body  of  men,  of  whom  he  cau  know 
little?  It  is  rather  a carious  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Thornton,  who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouqueville  on 
every  occasion  of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  re- 
course to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and  terras 
him  au  impartial  observer.  Now,  Dr.  Pouqueville  is 
as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation,  as  Mr.  Thornton 
to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular 
their  literature;  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our 
being  better  acquainted,  till  our  intercourse  becomes 
more  iutimate,  or  their  independence  confirmed:  tbe 
relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as  little  to  be 
depended  ou  as  the  invectives  of  angry  factors; 
but,  till  something  more  can  be  attained,  we  must  be 
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content  with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from  similar 
source*.  (!) 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  prefer- 
able to  the  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  *u  peril- 
ciaJly  of  the  ancients,  and  seen  nothing  of  the  moderns, 
such  as  De  Pauw  ; who,  when  he  asserts  that  the 
British  breed  of  horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket,  and 
that  the  Spartans  were  Coward*  in  the  field,  betrays 
an  eqaal  knowledge  of  English  horses  nnd  Spartan 
men.  Hi*  “ philosophical  observations”  have  a much 
better  claim  to  the  title  of 44  poetical.”  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  he,  who  so  liberally  condemn*  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  uncieut, 
should  have  mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks;  and  it 
fortunately  happens,  that  the  absurdity  of  his  hypo- 
thesis on  their  forefathers  refutes  his  seuteuce  on 
themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 
nf  De  Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there 
is  a reasonable  hoj»c  of  the  redemption  of  a race  of 
men,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  error*  of  their  reli- 
gion and  policy,  have  been  amply  punished  by  three 
centuries  and  a half  of  captivity. 

Ill 

Athens,  Franciscan  Content,  March  17,  1811. 

■I  must  have  some  talk  with  this  learned  Theban." 

Some  time  after  ray  return  from  Constantinople  to 
this  city,  I received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  as  a great  favour,  and  certainly 
at  this  distance  an  acceptable  one,  from  the  captain 
of  au  English  frigate  off  Salami*.  In  that  number, 
Art.  3.  containing  the  review  of  a French  translation 
of  StTftfx),  there  are  introduced  some  remarks  on  the 
modem  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a short  ac- 
count of  Coray,  a co-tran*lator  in  the  French  version. 
On  those  remarks  1 mean  to  ground  a few  observa- 
tions ; and  the  spot  where  I now  write  will,  1 hope, 
be  sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  them  in  n work  in 
some  degftr  connected  with  the  subject.  Coray,  the 
most  celebrated  of  living  Greeks,  at  least  among  the 
Franks,  was  born  at  Scio  (in  the  Review,  Smyrna  is 
staled,  I have  reason  to  think,  incorrectly),  and,  be- 
sides the  translation  of  Beccaria  and  other  works 
mentioned  by  the  Reviewer,  has  published  a lexicon 
in  Romaic  and  French,  if  I may  trust  the  assurance 
of  some  Danish  travellers  lately  arrived  from  Pari* ; 

(I)  A word,  en  passant,  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Or  Poo- 
qarrillr  who  have  been  guilty  between  them  of  sadly  dip- 
ping the  Sultan's  Turkiih 

l)r  Pooqucvltle  tells  a long  story  at  n Moslem  who  swal- 
lowed corrosive  sublimate  In  surh  quantities  that  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  u5w/r|rman  Yeytn,”  1.  e.  quoth  the  Doc- 
tor, u S»leynK *n,  the  rater  of  corrosive  sublimate.”  “Aha," 
thinks  Mr.  Thornton  angry  with  the  Doctor  for  the  fiftieth 
time i,  “have  1 caught  you?"— Then,  Inn  note  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  Doctor'*  anecdote,  be  questions  the  Doctor's 
proficiency  in  the  Turkish  tongue,  and  bis  veracity  in  his 
own— > “For."  observes  Mr.  Thornton  (after  Inflicting  on  os 
the  tough  participle  of  a Tnrkish  verb),  “it  means  nothing 
more  thin  Suleyman  the  eater.”  and  quite  cashiers  the 
supplementary  “ sublimate  " Sow  both  are  right,  and 
both  are  wrong.  If  Mr  Thornton,  when  he  next  reside* 
“fourtaen  years  in  the  factory."  will  consult  his  Turkish 
dictionary,  or  ask  any  of  hit  .Stamboiine  acquaintance,  he 
will  discover  that  “ Sulryma'n  yeyen,”  put  together  dis- 
creetly. mean  the  “ Swallouer  yf  sublimate without  any 
u Suleyman  " in  the  cate:  "SaityHa " signifying  “corrnstre 
sublimate,"  and  not  being  a proper  name  on  this  occasion, 
although  it  be  an  orthodox  name  enough  with  the  addition 
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bill  the  latest  wc  have  seen  here  in  French  and  Greek 
is  that  of  Gregory  Zalikoglou.  (7)  Coray  ha*  re- 
cently been  involved  io  an  unpleasant  controversy 
with  M.  Gail,  (3)  a Parisian  commentator  and  editor 
of  some  translations  from  the  Greek  poets,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Institute  having  awarded  him  the  prize 
for  hi*  versiou  of  Hippocrates  “iiqi  *l«twv.”  etc.  to  the 
di*|>arngement,  and  consequently  displeasure,  of  the 
said  Gail.  To  his  exertions,  literary  and  patriotic, 
great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due,  but  a part  of  that 
praise  ought  uot  to  lie  withheld  from  the  two  brothers 
Zosiinado  (merchant*  settled  in  Leghorn),  who  sent 
him  to  Paris,  and  maintained  him,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and  adding  to  the 
modern,  researches  of  his  countrymen.  Coray,  how- 
ever, is  not  considered  by  his  countrymen  equal  to 
some  who  lived  in  the  two  last  centuries ; more  par- 
ticularly Dorotheus  of  Milylene,  whose  Hellenic  writ- 
ings are  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  that  Me- 
letius  terms  him  “Mira  tv»  S'/adilv  ui  it ipicin 
, Ettq****.”  ( Ecclesiastical  History,  vot  iv.  p.  724.) 

Panagiote*  Kodrikns,  the  translator  of  Funtenelic , 
and  Kama  rases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lucanus  on 
the  Universe  into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more 
particularly  Pirn  In  la,  whom  I have  conversed  with  in 
Joaunina,  are  also  in  high  repute  among  their  literati. 
The  last-mentioned  has  published  in  Romaic  and  La- 
tin a work  on  True  Happiness,  dedicated  to  Cathe- 
rine II.  But  Polyzois,  who  is  stated  by  the  Rev  iewer 
to  be  the  only  modern  except  Coray  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  a knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  he 
the  Polyzois  l.umpanitziotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  pub- 
lished a number  of  editions  iu  Romaic,  was  aeilher 
more  nor  less  than  an  itinerant  vender  of  books  ; with 
the  contents  of  which  he  had  no  concern  beyond  his 
name  on  the  title-page,  placed  there  to  secure  his  pro- 
perty iu  the  publication;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a 
man  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements.  As 
the  name,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other 
Polyzois  may  have  edited  the  Epistles  of  Arislccnstus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental 
blockade  lias  dosed  the  few  chaunels  through  which 
the  Greeks  received  their  publications,  particularly 
Venice  and  Trieste.  Even  the  common  grammars  for 
children  are  become  too  dear  for  the  lower  orders. 
Amoogst  their  origiual  works  the  Geography  of  Me- 
letius.  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a multitude  of 
theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are  to  be 

of  a.  After  Mr.  Thornton'*  frequent  hint*  of  profound  Orirn- 
talism,  he  might  have  found  this  out  before  he  *ang  *uch 
pirans  over  Dr.  1‘ouqurville. 

After  this,  I think  “Traveller*  versus  Factors"  *hall  I* 
our  motto,  though  the  ahov#  Mr.  Thornton  ha*  condemned 
“hoc  genus  omne,"  for  mistake  and  misrepresentation.  “Ha 
Sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  “Ho  merchant  beyond  hi*  bales." 
K.B  For  the  bearfit  of  Mr.  Thornton.  “Sutor"  D not  a 
proper  name. 

(S)  I have  to  my  possession  an  excellent  lexicon  "qifWw" 
which  I received  in  exchange  from  S.  «i— , Esq.  for  a small 
gem  : my  antiquarian  friends  have  never  forgotten  it.  or 
forgiven  me. 

(8)  In  Gail's  pamphlet  against  Corny,  he  talks  of  “ throw- 
ing the  insolrnt  Hellenist  out  of  the  window*."  On  this  a 
French  criUc  exclaims.  “ Ah,  my  God ! throw  au  HrlJrniit 
out  of  the  window  l what  sacrilege!"  It  certainly  would 
he  a serious  business  for  those  authors  who  dwell  Id  the 
attics  : but  I have  quoted  the  passage  merely  to  prove  the 
similarity  of  style  among  the  controversialists  of  all  polished 
countries  . Undna  or  hdlnbargh  could  hardly  parallel  this 
Parisian  ebullition. 
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I met  with ; their  grammars  ao«l  lexicons  of  two,  three,  j 
j and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Their  I 
! poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I have  ' 
j lately  seen  is  a satire*  in  dialogue  between  a Russian,  | 
j English,  and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  j 
j Wallacbia  (or  Blackbcy,  as  they  term  him),  an  arch-  ' 
1 bishop,  a merchant,  and  Cogja  Radii  (or  primate),  1 
| in  succession ; to  all  of  whom,  under  the  Turks,  the  1 
j writer  attributes  their  present  degeueracy.  Their  , 
; songs  are  sometimes  pretty  aud  pathetic,  but  their 
i tunes  generally  unpleasing  to  the  ear  of  a Frank ; the 
; best  is  the  famous  u it&ti  i*v  ‘Ekkv«*.”  by  the  \ 
! unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a catalogue  of  more  than 
! sixty  authors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen  can  be  ; 
found  who  have  touched  on  any  theme  except  theology,  t 

I am  intrusted  with  a commission,  by  a Greek  of 
Athens  named  Marmarotoury , to  make  arrangements,  j 
if  possible,  fur  printing  iu  Loudon  a translation  of  i 
BartficlemPs  Anacharsis  in  Romaic,  as  he  has  no 
other  opportunity,  unless  lie  despatches  the  MS.  to  I 
Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a school  established  at  He-' 
catonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Sebas- 
tiani:  be  means  Colonies,  or,  in  Turkish,  Haivali;  a , 
town  on  the  continent,  where  that  institution,  for  a ! 
hundred  students  and  three  professors,  still  exists.  It 
is  true  that  this  establishment  was  disturbed  by  the  j 
Porte,  under  the  ridiculous  pretext  that  the  Greeks  , 
were  constructing  & fortress  instead  of  a college:  but  j 
on  investigation,  and  the  payment  of  some  purses  to  I 
the  Divan,  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue.  The  I 
principal  professor,  named  Ueniamiu  (i.  e.  Benjamin),  1 
is  stated  to  be  a man  of  talent,  but  a freethinker.  He 
was  born  in  Lesbos,  studied  in  Italy,  and  is  master  ' 
of  Hellenic,  Latin,  and  some  Frank  languages,  be- 
sides a smattering  of  tlie  sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  on 
this  topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  in  question, 

I cannot  but  observe  that  the  Reviewer’s  lamentation 
over  the  fall  of  the  Greeks  appears  singular,  wheo  he 
closes  it  with  these  words:  “ The  change  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  misfortunes  rather  than  to  any 
‘ physical  degradation It  may  be  true  that  the 
| Greeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and  that  Con- 
stantinople contained,  on  the  day  when  it  changed  j 
masters,  as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  in  | 
the  hour  of  prosperity  ; hut  ancient  history  and  modern  | 
j politics  instruct  us  that  something  more  than  physical 
| perfection  is  necessary  to  preserve  a state  iu  vigour 
and  independence ; and  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  are 
a melancholy  example  of  the  near  connection  between 
moral  degradation  and  national  decay. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a plan  (u  we  believe n by 
Potemkin)  for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic ; and  I 
■have  endeavoured  iu  vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or 
j traces  of  its  existence.  There  was  an  academy  in 
St.  Peiersburgh  for  the  Greeks;  but  it  was  suppressed  | 
j by  Paul,  and  has  not  been  revived  by  his  successor. 

There  is  a slip  of  the  pen,  aud  it  can  ouly  be  a j 

[ fl)  In  a former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1808. 
i it  is  observed  : “Lord  llyron  passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  ' 

; Scotland*  where  he  mijdit  have  learned  that  pibroch  dors  \ 
i not  mean  a bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  menus  n fuldle .” 

) Query — Was  it  in  Scotland  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
| Edinburgh  Review  learned  that  Soiyman  means  Mahomet  II,  ' 
j any  more  than  criticism  means  infallibility  f — but  thus  it  is, 

“ (led i m us  itxjue  victim  j>nrb.imu  crura 
The  mistake  seemed  so  completely  a lapse  of  the  pen  (from  , 
the  great  similarity  of  the  two  words,  and  the  total  absence  j 
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slip  of  the  pen,  in  p.  68,  No.  31.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  where  these  words  occur: — “We  are  told 
that  when  the  capital  of  the  East  yielded  to  Soiyman ” 
— It  may  be  presumed  that  this  last  word  will,  in  a 
future  edition,  be  altered  to  Mahomet  II.  (I)  The 
“ ladies  of  Constant inople,”  it  seems,  at  that  period 
spoke  a dialect  “ which  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  lips  of  an  Athenian.”  I do  not  know  bow  that  might 
be,  but  am  sorry  to  say  the  ladies  iu  general,  aud  the 
Athenians  in  particular,  are  much  altered  ; being  far 
from  choice  either  in  their  dialect  or  expressions,  as 
the  whole  Attic  race  are  barbarous  to  a proverb:— r 

“ A At^vd,  wpsrnj  y-wpu, 

Ti  tfccti;  xiyu. 

In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  161,  is  the  following  sentence : 
— “The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  aud  bar- 
barous, though  the  compositions  of  the  church  and 
palace  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  1 
At  tick  models.”  Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the 
subject,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  u ladies  of 
Constantinople,”  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Ca*sar,  spoke 
a purer  dialect  than  Anna  Comnena  wrote  three  cen- 
to lies  before:  and  those  royal  pages  are  not  esteemed 
the  best  models  of  composition,  although  (lie  princess 
?Unta»  uyn  AKPIBU3  wu^.vw.  Iii  the  Fanal,  and  in  1 , 
Yanina,  the  best  Greek  is  spoken:  iu  the  latter  there 
is  a flemishing  school,  under  the  direction  ofPsalida. 

There  is  now  iu  Athens  a pupil  of  Psalida's,  who 
is  making  a tour  of  observation  through  Greece:  he 
is  intelligent,  and  better  educated  than  a fellow-com- 
moner of  most  colleges.  I mention  this  ns  a proof 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  not  dormant  among  the 
Gredub 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  poem  Hortp  Jo  nicer , as  qualilied  to  give 
details  of  these  nominal  Romans  and  degenerate 
Greeks,  and  also  of  their  language:  bat  Mr.  Wright, 
though  a good  p.  et  and  an  able  man,  has  made  a 
mistake  where  he  states  the  Albanian  dialect  of  the 
Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the  Hellenic:  for 
the  Albanians  sjx*ak  a Romaic  as  notoriously  corrupt 
as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the  Italian  of 
Naples.  Yanina  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the 
Greek  is  purest),  although  the  capital  of  AH  Pacha's 
doininious,  is  not  in  Albania,  but  Epirus ; aud  beyond 
Ddviuaclii  iu  Albania  Proper  up  to  Argyrocastro  and 
Tepaleen  (beyond  which  I did  not  advance),  they  speak 
worse  Greek  than  even  the  Atheniaus.  I was  at- 
tended for  a year  ami  a half  by  two  of  these  singular 
mountaineers,  whose  mother  tongue  is  lllyric,  and  I 
never  heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I have 
seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  in  the  army  of  Yely  Pacha)  praised  for 
their  Greek,  but  often  laughed  at  lor  their  provincial 
UrlnriuM.  m 

I have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters, 
amongst  which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written 
to  me  by  Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others  by  the 

qf  error  from  the  funner  pages  of  the  literary  leviathan  > that 
1 should  have  passed  it  over  as  in  the  text,  had  I not  per- 
celled  in  the  Edinburgh  Rerirtr  much  faretinus  exultation 
ou  all  such  detection*,  particularly  n recent  one.  where 
words  and  syllable*  are  subjects  of  disquisition  and  trans- 
position ; and  the  above-mentioned  parallel  passage,  in  my 
own  case,  irresistibly  propelled  me  to  bint  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  be  critical  than  correct  The  gentlemen,  having  en- 
joyed many  a triumph  on  such  victories*  will  hardly  bo-’ 
grudge  me  a slight  ovation  for  the  preseut. 
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dragoman  of  the  Caimacam  of  the  Morea  (which  last 
govern*  in  Vefy  Pacha’s  absence)  are  said  to  be  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  their  epistolary  style.  I also 
received  some  at  Constantinople  from  private  persons, 
written  in  a most  hyperbolical  style,  but  m tiic  true 
.antique  character. 

Toe  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tongue  in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a paradox 
(page  59)  on  the  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  language  has  done  to  Coray,  who,  it  sceins,  is 
less  likely  to  understand  the  ancient  Greek,  because 
he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modern  ! ■ This  observation 
follow*  a paragraph,  recommending,  in  explicit  terms, 
the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  “a  powerful  auxiliary,” 
not  only  to  the  Iravt  •Her  and  foreign  merchant,  but 
also  to  the  classical  scholar;  in  short,  to  every  body 
except  tbe  only  person  who  can  bo  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  uses  ; and  by  a parity  of  reasoning, 
oar  old  language  is  conjectured  to  be  probably  more 
attainable  by  “foreigners”  than  by  ourselves!  Now, 

I am  inclined  to  think,  that  a Dutch  tyro  in  our 
tongve  (albeit  himself  of  Saxop  blood)  would  be  sadly 
perplexed  with  Sir  Tristrem , or  any  other  given  .-1m- 
chinleck  MS.  with  or  without  a grammar  or  glossary; 
and  to  most  apprehensions  it  seems  evident,  that  uone 
bat  a native  can  aeqaire  a competent,  far  Jess  com- 
plete, knowledge  of  trar  obsolete  idioms.  Wo  may- 
give  the  critic  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no  more 
believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett’s  Lismahago,  who 
maintaius  that  the  purest  English  is  spoken  in  Edin- 
burgh. That  Coray  may  err  is  very  possible;  but,  if 
he  does,  the  fault  is  in  the  man  rather  than  in  his 
mother  tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the 
greatest  aid  to  the  native  student  Here  the  Reviewer 
proceeds  to  business  on  Strabo’s  translators,  and  here 
1 close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W,  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Dr.  Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr  Walpole, 
and  many  others  now  in  England,  have  all  the  requi- 
sites to  furnish  details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few 
observations  I have  offered  I should  have  left  where  1 
made  them,  had  not  the  article  in  question,  and  above 
all  the  spot  where  I read  it,  induced  roc  to  advert  to 
those  pages,  which  the  advantage  of  my  present  si- 
tuation enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make  the 
attempt.  « 

I have  endeavoured  to  waive  the  personal  feelings, 
which  rise  in  despite  of  me  in  touching  upon  any 
part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  not  from  a wish  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the 
remembrance  of  a syllable  I have  formerly  published, 
but  simply  from  a sense  of  the  impropriety  of  mixing  1 
op  private  resentments  with  a disquisition  of  the  pre- 
sent kind,  nnd  more  particularly  at  this  distance  of  ^ 
time  and  place.  w 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  TURKS. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turkey  have  been 
much  exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably  dimi- 
nished of  late  years.  The  Mussulmans  have  been 
beaten  into  a kind  of  sullen  civility,  very  comfortable 
to  voyagers.  ^ 

It  is  hazardous  to  say  ranch  on  the  subject  of  Turks 
and  Turkey^  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them 
twenty  yearn  without  acquiring  information,  at  least 
from  themselves.  As  far  as  my  own  slight  experience 
carried  tne,  I have  no  complaint  to  make;  but  am  in- 


debted for  many  civilities  (I  might  almost  say  for 
friendship),  and  much  hospitality,  to  Ali  Pacha,  bis 
son  Vely  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  ami  several  others  of 
high  rank  in  the  provinces.  .Suleyman  Aga,  late  Go- 
vein or  of  Athens,  nnd  now  of  Thebes,  was  a bon 
vivant , and  as  social  a being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged 
at  a tray  or  a (able.  During  the  carnival,  when  our 
English  party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and 
his  successor  were  more  happy  to  “receive  masks” 
than  any  dowager  in  Grosvenor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his 
friend  and  visiter,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried 
from  table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in  Christ- 
endom ; while  the  worthy  Waywode  himself  triumph- 
ed-in  his  fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I ever 
found  the  strictest  honour,  the  highest  disinterested- 
ness. In  transacting  business  with  them,  there  are 
none  of  those  dirty  peculations,  under  the  name  of  in- 
terest, difference  of  exchange,  commission,  etc.  etc. 
uniformly  found  in  applying  to  a Greek  consul  to  cash 
bills,  even  on  the  first  houses  iu  Pera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in 
the  East,  you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a loser;  as  one 
worth  acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of 
similar  value — a horse,  or  a shawl, 

Ir.  the  capital  and  at  court,  the  citizens  and  cour- 
tiers <ire  formed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of 
Christianity;  but  there  does  not  exist  a more  honour- 
able, friendly,  and  high-spirited  character  than  the 
true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or  Moslem  country  gen- 
tleman. It  is  not  meant  here  to  designate  tbe  govern- 
ors of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a kind  of 
feudal  tenure,  |>o»*ess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or 
less  extent,  in  Greece  and  Asm  Minor. 

The  low-er  orders  are  in  a*  tolerable  discipline  as  the 
rabble  iu  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civili- 
sation. A Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our 
country-towns,  would  be  more  incommoded  in  England 
than  a Prank  in  a similar  situation  in  Turkey.  Re- 
gimentals are  the  best  travelling-dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion  bud  different  sects 
of  LUmisin  may  be  found  iii  D’Ohsson's  French ; of 
their  manners,  etc.  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English. 
The  Ottomans,  with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a people 
to  be  despised.  Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards, 
they  are  superior  to  the  Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult 
to  pronounce  what  they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  what 
they  are  not : they  are  not  treacherous,  they  arc  not 
cowardly,  they  do  not  burn  heretics,  they  are  not  as- 
sassins, nor  ha*  an  enemy  advanced  to  their  capital. 
They  are  faithful  to  their  sultau  till  he  becomes  unfit 
to  govern,  and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inqui- 
sition. Were  they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow, 
ami  the  French  or  Russians  enthroned  in  their  stead, 
it  would  become  a question  whether  Europe  would 
gain  by  the  exchange?  England  would  certainly  be 
the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so 
generally,  and  sometimes  justly,  accused,  it  may  be 
doubted,  always  excepting  France  and  England,  in 
what  useful  points  of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by 
other  nations.  Is  it  in  the  common  arts  of  life?  In 
their  manufactures?  Is  a Turkish  sabre  inferior  to 
a Toledo?  or  is  a Turk  worse  clothed  or  lodged,  or 
fed  and  taught,  than  a Spaniard?  Are  their  Pachas 
worse  educated  than  a Grandee?  or  an  Effendi  than 
a Knight  of  SL  Jago?  i think  not. 
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I remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  Ali  Pacha, 
asking  whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  ware 
in  the  upper  or  lower  House  of  Parliament.  Now, 
this  question  from  a boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that 
his  education  had  not  been  neglected.  It  may  be 
; doubted  if  an  English  boy  at  that  age  knows  the  dif- 
1 ference  of  the  Divan  from  a College  of  Dervises;  but 
I 1 mn  very  sure  a Spaniard  does  not.  How  little  Mah- 
; mout,  surrounded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his 
Turkish  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a 
' thing  as  a Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture, 
i unless  we  suppose  that  his  instructors  did  not  c© n- 
; flue  bis  studies  to  the  Koran. 

Li  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  ; 
which  are  very  regularly  attended ; and  the  poor  are  ' 
taught  without  the  church  of  Turkey  beiug  put  into  j 
peril.  I believe  the  system  is  not  yet  printed  (though 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a Turkish  press,  and  books 
| printed  on  the  late  military  institution  of  the  Nixam 
Gedidd);  nor  hare  I heard  whether  the  Mufli  ami  the  | 
Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caitnacara  and  the 
Teflerdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  u pray  to 
Clod  their  way.”  TbeGreeks  also — a kind  of  East- 
ern Irish  papists — have  a college  of  their  *wii  at 
Maynooth — no,  at  Haivali ; where  the  heterodox  re- 
ceive much  the  same  kind  of  countenance  from  the  1 
Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college  from  the  English 
legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm,  that  the  Turks 
are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the  exact 
proportion  of  Christian  charity  which  is  tolerated  in 
the  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possible 
kingdoms?  But  though  they  allow  all  this,  they 
will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  participate  in  their  pri- 
vileges: no,  let  them  fight  their  battles,  and  pay  their 
haratch  (taxes),  be  drubbed  in  this  world,  aud  damn- 
ed in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then  emancipate  our 
Irish  Helots  ? Mahomet  forbid  ! We  should  then  be 
bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians;  at  present 
we  unite  the  best  of  both — Jesuitical  faith,  and  some* 
thing  not  much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


OK  THE  ROMAIC  OR  MODERN  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  WITH 
SPECIMENS  AMD  TRANSLATIONS.  (I) 

Amongst  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few 
publications  on  general  subjects,  than  that  we  Gud 
any  at  all.  The  wliola  number  of  the  Greeks,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and  elsewhere, 
may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions ; and  yet,  for 
so  scanty  a number,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
nation  with  so  great  a proportion  of  boohs  and  their 
authors,  as  the  Greeks  of  the  present  century.  “ Ay,” 
but  say  the  generous  advocate*  of  oppression,  who, 
while  they  assert  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  wish 
to  prevent  them  from  dispelling  it,  u ay,  but  these  are 
mostly,  if  not  ail,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  conse- 
quently good  for  nothing.”  Well,  and  pray  what  else 
can  they  write  about  ? It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear 
a Frank,  particularly  an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse 
fhe  government  of  his  own  country;  or  a Frenchman, 

(!)  Th«*e  u Kcnarks"  were  written  in  tfc*  spring  of  1811, 
white  Lord  Bjron  was  in  the  Capuchin  Convent  at  Athens. 

bee  ante,  p.  4,  note. — L.E, 


who  may  abuse  every  government  except  his  own, 
aud  who  may  range  at  will  over  every  philosophical, 
religious,  scientific,  sceptical,  or  moral  subject ; sneer- 
ing at  the  Greek  legends.  A Greek  must  not  write 
on  politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of 
instruction;  if  he  doubts,  be  is  excommunicated  and 
damned ; therefore  his  countrymen  are  not  poisoned 
with  modem  philosophy ; aud  as  to  morals,  thanks  to 
the  Turks!  there  are  no  such  things.  What  then  is 
left  him,  if  he  has  a turn  for  scribbling?  Religion, 
aud  holy  biography  : and  it  is  natural  enough  that 
those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life  should  look  to  the 
next.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  in  a catalogue 
now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Greek  writers,  many  of 
whom  were  laidy  living,  not  above  fifteen  should  have 
touched  on  any  thing  but  religion.  The  catalogue 
alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  Melctius's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
From  this  I subjoin  an  extract  of  those  who  have 
written  on  general  subjects ; which  will  be  followed  by 
some  specimens  of  the  Romaic. 

# 

LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.  * 

Neophitus,  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has 
published  an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  poli- 
tical regulations,  which  last  were  left  unfinished  at 
his  death. 

Prukopius,  of  Moscopolis  (a  town  in  Epirus),  hag 
written  and  published  a catalogue  of  the  learned 
Greeks.  , 

Seraphin,  of  Periclea.  is  the  author  of  many  works 
in  the  Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character;  for 
the  Christians  of  Caramania,  who  do  not  speak 
Romaic,  but  read  the  character. 

Eustathius  Psalidas,  of  Bucharest,  a physician, 
made  the  tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study 
: but,  though  his  name  is  enumerated, 
it  is  not  stated  that  he  has  written  auy  thing. 

Kaliinikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  i 
many  poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts, 
and  a catalogue  of  patriarchs  since  tlic  last  taking  of 
Constantinople. 

Aiiastasius  Maccdon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  Warsaw.  A church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Pamperes,  a Moscopolite,  has  written 
many  works,  particularly  A Commentary  on  Hesiod's 
Shield  of  Hercules,  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what  In 
not  specified),  and  has  published  his  correspondence 
with  the  celebrated  George  of  Trebizoud,  his  contem- 
porary. 

Melelius,  a celebrated  geographer;  and  author  of 
the  book  from  whence  these  notices  are  taken, 

Dorotheus,  of  Mitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philoso- 
pher : bis  Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  be 
is  esteemed  by  the  moderns  (I  quote  the  words  of 
Meletius)  uTi  n«  6ouxi/$iiijy  ul  iivotOm  EX^wi». 
I add  further,  on  the  authority  of  a weH-informed 
Greek,  that  ho  was  so  famous  amongst  his  countrymen, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  if  Thucydides  and 
Xenophou  were  wanting,  he  was  capable  of  repairing 
the  loss. 

Marinus  Count  Tharbjures,  of  Cepbalonia,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member 
of  that  academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  Up  sal. 
He  has  published,  at  Venice,  an  account  of  some 
marine  animal,  and  a treatise  on  the  properties  of 
iron. 
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Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mecha- 
nics. He  removed  to  St.  Petersburgh  the  immense  rock 
on  which  (he  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in 
1769.  See  the  dissertation  which  lie  published  in 
Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantine  has  published  a four-tongued 
j lexicon. 

George  Ycntote;  a lexicon  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Romaic. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin  and 
Romaic,  French,  etc. ; besides  grammars,  in  every 
modem  language,  except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors,  the  following  are  most  : 
celebrated:  (1) — 

Athanasius  Parios  has  written  a treatise  on  rhe- 
toric in  Hellenic. 

Christodoulos,  an  Acamauian,  has  published,  in 
Vienna,  some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic 
translator  of  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds , (a 
favourite  work  amongst  the  Greeks,)  is  stated  to  be 
a teacher  of  tbe  Hellenic  and  Arabic  languages  in  Pa- 
ris; in  both  of  which  he  is  an  adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a treatise  on 
rhetoric. 

Vicenzo  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written  ttcU 
ri  ” on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a Byzantine,  bns  translated  into 
French  Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  Hellenist  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a geo- 
graphical work:  he  has  also  translated  several  Italian 
authors,  and  printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psaiida  some  account  has  been  already 
given. 


GREEK  WAR  SONG.  (J) 

AEYTE,  twv  fexXijvMv, 

o xxipo;  tt;  rX6iv. 

A;  ©ovwpuv  Aijwt  txitvwv 
tto'j  pi  cl;  (i  woav  rry  *px'»>* 

a;  7rarr.owu.1v  avApetu; 
rov  ft^o*  r«;  TupawtAo;. 

Extftxxaupicv  ffaTpixo; 
xaO’  ovtuJc;  xtaxpov. 

Ta  frtXa  a;  Xxowpuv* 
watAi;  fexXr!vwv,  a*jwuiv. 

TrorxpLr^  oy  t^Opwv  to  a iu.x 
a;  Tpf^i  urro  7toAwv. 

oflrv  eiodc  tuv  iiXXrvwv 
xoxxaXa  av<?pttwu.sva; 

crvrjixaTa  tax©p7Tiauiva, 

TWpX  XaClTC  7TV0TV* 

’a  nrjv  cpwvxv  rij;  xaXTn-flfo;  jaou 
trjvTfbf.Ti  !\%  optcy* 

Try  iirrotXc^ov  £xtiit«, 
xai  vtxart  irpb  wavTOu. 

Ta  SttXx  A;  Xa£wpuv,  etc. 

(I)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  names  Riven  are  not  in 
chronological  order,  but  consist  of  some  selected  at  a ven- 
ture from  amongst  those  who  flourished  from  tbe  taking  of 
: Constantinople  to  the  time  of  MeleUos. 

■ 11)  A translation  of  this  song  will  be  Tumid  among  the 

] tii»cell*neuus  Poe  mi. 


Iirapra,  Zrapra,  t{  xotw.ao0i 
{Jttvcv  Xr.Uap-pv,  fixfi-jv ; 
vraov,  Xpa£»  Afcrva;, 
aupu/.a/ov  TrxvroTttvnv. 

E'dt’ju.r/JO’j  AtwvtAoy 
r.pwo;  tou  ’i-axoyaTOV, 
tcu  AvApo;  trxivtpievcy 
9o£ipcO  xal  TpcpLipcO* 

Ta  oicXa  a;  Xx&wpuv,  etc, 

6 tt&’j  it;  toc  0tcpx&7riXa; 

iroXiptov  aura;  xponi. 
xal  too;  Me  pax;  Aoxvi^ti 
xal  aiirwv  xaraxpaTit' 

Mi  Tptaxoatcy;  avApa;, 
it?  to  xcvrpov  rpoywptt, 
xal,  w;  Xcwv  6u  pi  waive;, 
it;  to  ataa  twv  fkurit. 

Ta  ottXx  A;  Xa€wuev,  etc. 

ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

f*waao;,  AwXej,  xal  ToXXo;  xaptvovrt;  t»)v  7ripnrpr,- 
a tv  tt;  EXXoAo;,  xal  fiXircovTi;  ttiv  AOXtav  ng  xx- 
Taaraatv,  tepanroav  xxrap/A;  fva  Tpaixov  91X1X- 
Xrva  At  A va  piaOcuv  tt^  atriav,  |iit’  ay  rov  fva 
ptr,Tp07ToXir7!v,  lira  fva  {ftaxpwnnv,  fwitra  fva 
7rpa*ypt.xTiUTTjv,  xai  fva  irpciarwra. 

Etirt  pia;,  & cpiXtXXr.va,  irw;  (pipit;  ttjv  axXa&av 
xai  ttjv  aTVxpr-yo'priTGv  twv  Tovpxwv  TUpavvtxv'; 
ttw;  rat;  £yXat;  xai  uSptaptxu;  xai  otAxpcAcaiuav 
; 7rxto  wv,  7rxp0ivwvv  7'-»vatxwv  awixeuarev  cpOopitxv  ; 

! Aiv  eioO’  fait;  aro^ovot  fxitvwv  tuv  iflXXrvuv 
( twv  tXiydipwv  xai  ao^wv  xai  twv  tptXoTrarpiAwv* 
xai  to;  txelvot  atribmoxov  & ta  Try  tXrjdtptav, 
xai  rwpa  tail;  Onroxiia0i  *1;  rfrotav  ropawtav* 
xai  7rotov  five;  w;  lait;  lOTaOn  tpwTtaaivov 
tt;  T7jv  acetav,  Ayvautv,  x’  ei;  cXa  ;xxo'jouivOv. 
j? w;  vuv  ixxTovrrr.ozTt  r r,v  owTtvr.v  EX),aAa. 

I PxSat  w;  fva  axtXiOpov,  w;  axoriivr.v  XaptTraJav ! 

6piiXa,  ©D.ran  Tpaixi,  litri  pta;  tt,v  airiav 
I ufi  xpy7TT7i;  TttTOTT/C  Tjxtliv,  Xu«  Try  airoptav. 

6 ‘WAEAAHNAI. 

i>waa-ayjXc-*va)j.ct,  EX>.a;,  xal  c^t  aXXrj, 

^rov,  w;  Xstc,  Toaov  ae-yaXr;, 

vjv  Ai  AOXia,  xxt  ava^ta 

atp’  oy  apy,iaiv  r.  apLodta. 

oa’  tpLiropoyaav  vi  rr.v  ^uicvetkrt 

tout1  it;  to  Alipov  rry  o^rryoyat. 

aiiTT)  ariva^it,  tA  Texva  xpx^et, 

oro  vA  TTpoxAtrrcuv  5Xa  Trpoara’Cit, 

Xal  TOTI  |X7Tt^lt  OTt  6A  XipStOT. 
tusoua’  OTToy  ’xit  va  rry  o)A*yiavi. 

Ma  oart;  roXuiiatt  vA  tt,v  ^'jTrvT.aYi 
rrocyit  arov  a^tv  y^wpi;  riva  xptot. 

The  above  is  the  commencement  of  a long  dramatic 
satire  on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and  gentry ; 
it  is  contemptible  as  a composition,  bat  perhaps  cu- 
rions  as  a specimen  of  their  rhyme:  1 have  the  whole 
iu  MS.,  bat  this  eatraet  will  be  found  sufficient.  The 
Romaic  in  this  composition  is  so  easy  as  to  render  a 
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version  an  insult  to  a scholar;  but  those  who  do  not  j 
understand  the  original  will  excuse  the  following  bad 
translation  of  what  is  in  itself  indifferent. 

TRANSLATION. 

A Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  making  the 
tour  of  Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  state 
of  the  country,  interrogate,  iu  turn,  a Greek  Pa- 
triot, to  learn  the  cause;  afterwards  an  Archbishop, 
then  a V lack  bey,  (I)  a Merchant,  and  Cogia  Bachi 
or  Primate. 

Thou  friend  of  thy  country  ! to  rtrangers  record, 

Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomnn  lord? 

Why  bear  ye  these  fetter*  tbu*  tamely  display'd. 

The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid? 

The  descendants  of  Hellas's  race  are  not  ye? 

The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free. 

Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brave, 

To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave! 

Not  such  were  the  fathers  yonr  annals  ran  boast. 

Who  conqurr’d  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost ! 

Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour, 

Thg  day-star  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power! 

And  still  will  yon  thus  unresisting  increase, 

O shameful  dishonour*  the  darkness  of  Greece? 

Then  tell  us.  beloved  Acba*an ! reveal 

The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  ronceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Phfldlenist  I have  not  translated, 
as  it  is  no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling 
triumvirate ; and  the  above  will  saff.cieiitly  show  with 
what  kind  of  composition  the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied. 

I trust  1 have  not  much  injured  the  original  in  the 
few  lines  given  ns  faithfully,  and  as  near  the.  “Oh, 
Miss  Bailey!  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey!”  measure  of 
the  Romaic,  as  1 could  make  them.  Almost  all  their 
pieces,  above  a song,  which  asjpire  to  the  name  of 
poetry-,  contain  exactly  the  quantity  of  feet  of 
“A  captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters,” 

which  is  in  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the 
Romaic. 


SCENE  FROM  ‘0  KA+EKE'z. 


»»<•■  TP  * IT  4 LI  A ■ or  OOLOOHI,  sv  1 

2KHNU  KP. 


HAATZIAA  it;  TTviroprav  rcu  x*v*®5,  xaioi  AvcoOiv. 

flAA.  fi  0*t!  died  to  rapxOupt  jxoO  dtpdvr,  va 
dxcuaw  ttv  ^wvrv  tou  avtJ’pb;  p.&u-  Av  auto;  itvat 
f^flaca  at  xat^ov  va  rov  ^ivrpoiuacw.  [Eu- 
•fatvit  fva;  £ouX&;  a itb  to  dppwmipt.]  TlaXtxdpt, 
iff;  (xcu,  ot  irapxxxXu>,  -troth;  itvat  «xtt  it;  ixitvou; 
too;  ovtAJ'i;; 

AOTA.  TpiT;  xpT.mti.oi  dviTpi;.  £va;  d xt >p  Eu- 
•yivto;,  6 £XXo;  6 xup  Maprio;  NcatroXirdvo;,  xai  6 
tpiro;  d Kup  Kovn  Atav^po;  Ap^tvrn;. 

HAA.  (Avap.io*  it;  auTou;  oiv  etvat  6 QXapuvto;, 
av  fytw;  £iv  xXXx; fv  evopta.) 

AEA.  Ra  ri  xoXt  tuxt  tou  xup  Eu-yivt'ou.  [ni- 
vema;.] 

OAOI.  Na  C?.  va 

FIAA.  Auto;  itvat  d av<Tpa;  p.ouy.wpt;  aXXo.  [Hpb; 
tov  <?ouXov.]  RaXs  avOpcoxt,  xdjAi  p.cu  ttv  x«ptv  va 

(I)  Vlackbey,  Prince  of  W'nUaebia. 


(si  ouvrpc^uor;  Ardvu  it;  aurou;  tou;  atpivra^i;, 
dire 5 D£X»  vi  rou;  xrat;w  p.tav. 

AOY.  6pt0|i.o;  ca;‘  (ouvr,6tap:zvov  d^ixtev  rwv  I 
<TouXiutwv.)  [Tt.v  i{iira^it  airb  to  tp*ya<rrr,pt  tou 
traryvuLcu.] 

PI  A.  Kap£  ta,  xapc^ia,  xdp.iTt  xx\ry  xap^tav,  £tv 
itvat  rtircTi;.  [ripb;  ttv  BiTTo'ptav.J 

BIT.  E^ta  atoflaveptat  .tu;  Airt6xtv<i>‘  [luvspx*- 

Tat  it;  tov  fcauTo'v  tt;.] 

[Atto  tA  wapafopx  twv  ovtA^wv  ^xivovrat  5Xct, 
dlTGU  (TnxdvWVTai  d:TO  to  Tparrt£t  cVYXtaai- 

vot,  <frta  tov  €«pviop.bv  tou  Aeav^pou  fJXt- 
irwvTa;  ri^nXg^a,  xat  tari  xuto;  ii\y~ 
vit  irtu;  fli'Xit  va  ttv  tpoviutrp.] 

ETT.  6xi,  ora&rTi. 

IIAP.  Mw  xajxviTt. . . 

AEA.  Itxru,  ^u-yt  aw'  iJta. 

I3AA.  BctOiix,  {kridua.  [♦tiifit  airb  ttv  exa-  • 
Xav*  d Aiav^po;  fli'Xit  va  tt,v  dxcXouSr.or  ai  to  <nraOt, 
xat  d Eirjivtc;  tov  patrra.] 

fTPA.  pti  ivx  tti ito  u.t  ?pa*yt  ti;  atav  ortt^fra 
ir r,oa  d«b  to  rapafiupt,  xai  geu-jit  it;  tov  xa^pevi.] 
[I1AA.  lirfai'vtt  drrb  to  ip'yaarrpt  Tcu  Trat^vt^tcu 
Tpi'xwvra;,  xat  9iu*)rei  it;  to  x*vg] 

[ETT.  fj.e  apptaTa  it;  to  yiot  irpb;  ^ta<pfvTiuotv 
tx;  IlXar^ufa;,  ivavttov  tou  Aeav^pou,  dtcou  ttv  xa* 
T*T?*X<1>]  t 

[MAP.  itrratvtt  xai  outo;  ot^a  ct-ya  divo  to  dp^a- 
<rrr,5t,  xat  ^lu^it  Xe'fwvTa;*  Rumorcs  fuge  ] [i^oupib- 

P*SWfi:](3)4 

[Oi  AcuXot  x-b  to  ipraarnot  dmpvouv  ei;  to  x*vl» 
xat  x>.etouv  ttv  wo'pTav.J 

[BIT.  laivii  it;  tov  xaipiv*  ^or,&n(xivT  diro  rov 
^ufcX^ov.J 

AEA.  Ao'oiti  toVcv  6iXb>  va  fp.€o>,  va  ea€o>  it; 
ixitvo  rd  Y dvu  [Mi  to  trrraOi  ei;  to  x‘Pl  evavTtov  tou 
Eu^fiWcu.l 

ETr.  Oxt,  p-T  'yivotTO  TfOTi-  itoat  fva;  oXr.pcxap- 
Jc;  ivavTtov  tt;  ■pvatxb;  ecu,  xat  6tXn  ttv  Jta- 
Cpivriuo^s  w;  it;  to  uoripov  auxa. 

AEA.  Ecu  xdfAvcu  opxcv  irdi;  SiXii  Tb  p.iTavouiaTp;.  , 
[Kuvr,*yaTbv  Eu^fvtcv  ai  tc  erradi.] 

ETr.  A*v  ai  vcCcu(aat.  [KaTaTpi'xn  tov  Aiav- 
£pcv,  xai  tov  va  cupOr  drrtow  To'tfOv,  excu  iu- 

ptoxwvrx;  dvctxTOv  Tbowf.Tt  tt;  x®f^Tpta;y  ea^aivit 
it;  auto,  xat  amviTat.] 


Platzida , from  the  Door  of  the  Hotel,  and  the  others. 

Pla.  Oli  God!  from  the  window  it  seemed  that  I 
heard  my  husband’s  voice.  If  be  is  here,  1 have  ar- 
rived in  time  to  make  him  ashamed.  [A  servant  en- 
ters from  the  Shop.]  Boy,  tell  me,  pray,  who  are  iu 
those  chambers. 

Setrv.  Three  gentlemen:  one,  Signor  Eugenio;  the 
other.  Signor  Mnrtio,  the  Neapolitan ; and  the  third, 
my  Lord,  the  Count  Leander  Arden  ti. 

Pla.  Flaminio  is  not  amongst  these,  unless  he  has 
changed  his  name. 

Leander.  [ Within  drinking.]  Long  live  the  good 
fortune  of  Signor  Eugenio. 

(2)  Aov*;  kuTtvui;,  ccov  tiku  va  urj  ctVji  Tal*  vuyytvK  • 


CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


The  whole  company.  Long  live,  etc.  (Literally,  >a 
it.  >*  5*  May  he  live.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  mv  hasband.  [To  the 
Sen .]  My  good  nun,  do  me  the  favour  to  accompany 
me  above  to  those  gentlemen : I have  some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  [Aside.]  The  old  oflice 
of  us  waiters.  [He  goes  out  of  the  Gaming-House.) 

Ridolpho.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  of  the 
stage.]  Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is 
nothing. 

Victoria.  I feel  as  if  about  to  die.  f Leaning  on 
him  as  if  fainting.] 

[from  the  tcimlows  above  all  within  are  seen 
rising  from  table  in  confusion : Lcander  starts 
at  the  sight  of  Platzida,  and  appears  by  his 
gestures  to  threaten  her  life.] 

Eugenio.  No,  stop 

Martio.  Don’t  attempt 

Leander.  Away,  fly  from  hence! 

Pla.  Help!  Help!  [Flics  down  the  stairs , Leaudcr 
attempting  to  follow  with  his  sword , Eugenio  hinders 
him.  ] 

[Truppola,  icitha  plate  of  meat,  leaps  over  the  bal- 
cony from  the  window , and  runs  into  the  Coffee-House,  j 

[Platzida  runs  out  of  the  Gaming-House , and  takes 
shelter  in  the  Hotel.  ] 

[Martio  steals  softly  out  of  the  Gaming-House,  and 
goes  off,  exclaiming  “ Ru  mores  fuge.”  The  Servants 
from  the  Gaming-House  enter  the  Hotel,  and  shut 
the  door.  ] 

[Victoria  remains  in  the  Coffee-House  assisted  by 
RkMpbo.] 

[Lrauder,  sicord  in  hand,  opposite  Eugenio,  ex- 
claims, Give  way — I will  enter  that  Hotel.  ] 

Eugenio.  No,  that  shall  never  be.  You  are  a 
scoundrel  to  your  wife,  and  I will  defend  her  to  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood. 

Lcander.  I will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this. 
[Menacing  with  his  sward.] 

Eugenio.  1 fear  yon  not.  [ He  attacks  Lcander,  and 
makes  him  give  back  so  much,  that , finding  the  door 
of  the  dancing-yirr s house  open , Leauder  escapes 
through,  and  so  finishes.]  ( I ) 


AljUorOI  OtKElAKOi. 
At*  v«  Srrrlxvi;  evx  xziyp*. 
2iz  rrxaoxaXu,  £ooiri  p.«, 
5v  ipnjtri. 

<t>epiT»  u.«. 

AxvatatTt'  ja«. 

Iltyouvttl  vx  Cnrwa*7«. 
Tup*  rjflu?. 

ndxptoc  (ICU  Kuptf , XXJA47I 
[MS  OUTT.V  TV*  y.*ptV. 

E^w  ax;  irxpxxaXw. 

F.-yco  ax;  i;c,pxiCf». 

E-f&>  ax;  to  5r,7«^tixKptv. 
txe‘/.piMntt  (&i  *i;  twjov. 


FAMILIAR  DIALOGUES. 
To  ask  for  any  ihiny. 

1 pray  you,  give  me,  if  you 
please. 

Bring  me. 

Lend  me. 

Go  to  seek . 

Now  directly. 

My  dear  Sir,  do  me  this 
favour. 

I entreat  you. 

I conjure  you. 

I ask  it  of  you  as  a favour. 
Oblige  me  so  much. 


Ao^fta  ipamxx,  ii  d-yawnr,;. 
Zani  ucu. 

Axpitii  ucu  y'jyr,. 

A-yarmW  jieu,  oxpt Si  jacu. 
Kxp^ir*x  jacu. 

A-yaTTri  jacu. 

At*  vi  eu^xp torrioT^ , vx 
xiu-x;  Trip  177  ocr,oi;  xxi 
ytXtxxt;  <?i£icaa<;. 

E*yo»  ax;  lu^aptarw. 
la;  yvfc>p •;<»)  x*?tv- 
lx;  iijaxi  orr&xpiu;  xxtx 
ttcXXx. 

Eyia  Qi'Xro  to  xauti  jj.stx 

Mi  o/.r,v  jacu  ttjv  xap'?txv. 
Mi  xxXrlv  jaou  xaptftxv. 
Id;  ittAxt  hiro'xpiM^ 

Euaxi  oXo;  ibixi;  ax;. 
Eijaxi  £cuXo;  ox;. 
TaTTiwoTXTo;  d'cuXc;. 
Eia6i  xxra  vrcXXa  lO'Yivt- 
xo;. 

IIoXXX  77tipx*l<70t. 
i To  fxw  x*f*»  jacu  vx 
ax;  ^cuXeuaw. 

Eurii  eOfivixo;  xxi  suirpo- 
i <nryc  pc;. 

Auto  itvxt  irpiirov. 

I TtOiXirt;  Tt  cptCiri ; 

j Id;  ira^axxXw  vx  ui  jAira- 
j y.up&aOa  »X«u0ipa. 
j Xrupi;  TrtptTTOtr.ai;. 

I Id;  d^xTroj  oXr,;  jacu  xxp- 
<ftx;. 

| Kxi  i*yw  cjaciu;. 
i TtjAr.ain  ut  Tat;  Tzpcarx- 
yak  ax;. 

j fcy.iTi  riirtTt;  vx  jac  Trpca- 

( TX^ITI ; 

IIpoaTa^tTiTov  ouXo'v  ax;. 
Ilpcoasvti)  to;  vrpwarx'yx; 
ox;. 

M i xxjAveTi  ptyx/.r.v  Ttuxv. 
»l«0xvouv  it  TTipiTrovnat;  go;, 
xxpaxzXto. 

Ilpcaxuvxarri  ix  pi  peu;  jaou 

70V  dpxOVTX,  >i  70V  XU- 

otov. 

lUoxtMaiTf  rev  nw;  7cv  iv- 

OujACUJAXt. 

Bl£xiwae?t  70V  TTw;  70V 

mnu. 

Aiv  0eXw  >.tty u vx  tcu  to 

ItTTO. 
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Affectionate  expressions. 

My  life. 

My  dear  soul. 

My  dear. 

My  heart. 

My  love. 

To  thank,  pay  compli- 
ments, and  testify  re- 
gard. 

1 thank  you. 

I return  you  thanks. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you. 

I will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

With  all  my  heart 

Most  cordially. 

I am  obliged  to  you. 

1 am  wholly  yours. 

1 am  your  servant. 

Y our  most  humble  servant. 

You  are  too  obliging. 

You  take  too  much  trouble. 

I have  a pleasure  in  serving 
you. 

Y ou  are  obliging  and  kind. 

That  is  right. 

What  is  your  pleasure? 

What  are  your  commands  ? 

I beg  you  will  treat  me 
freely. 

Without  ceremony. 

I love  you  with  all  ray 
heart. 

And  I the  same. 

Houour  ine  with  your  com- 
mands. 

Have  you  any  commands 
for  me? 

Command  your  servant. 

1 wait  your  commands. 

You  do  me  great  honour. 

Not  so  unii  li  ceremony,  I 
beg. 

Present  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman,  or  his  lord- 
ship. 

Assure  him  of  my  remem- 
brance. 

Assure  him  of  my  friend- 
ship. 

1 wilt  uot  fail  to  tell  him 
of  it. 


(I)  Sw*n«i— “finishes" — Awkwardly  enough,  Rot  It  (•  the 
l literal  translation  of  the  Romaic.  The  original  of  this 
. comedy  of  Goldoni's  I never  read,  but  it  docs  not  appear 
one  of  his  best.  /I  tJugianlo  is  one  of  the  most  lively; 
Hat  I do  not  think  it  has  been  translated  into  Romaic:  it  is 
much  more  amoainc  than  our  own  Mar  by  Foote.  The 
; character  of  Lelin  it  better  drawn  than  Young  Wilding. 
Goldoni's  comedies  amount  to  fifty;  some  perhaps  the  best 


’ in  F.urope,  and  others  the  worst.  Ilia  Life  I*  also  one  of  the  1 
j best  S|N-riincas  .of  autobiography,  and.  ns  Gibbon  has  ob-  t 
. served,  “ more  dramatic  than  any  of  his  plays.”  The  above  ; 
; scene  was  selected  as  containing  some  of  the  most  familiar  , 
Romaic  idioms ; not  fbr  any  wit  which  it  displays,  since  there  ; 
ismoredone  lhau  said,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  stage  di  1 
rrctious.  The  original  is  one  of  the  few  comedies  by  Goldoni  , 
which  is  without  the  buffoonery  of  the  speaking  Harlequin.  | 
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llpocxjYT^Lara  jaou  si;  rr.v 
dpxo’vricaxv. 

nvryatvsTt  ifurpcafla  xxi 
ox;  xxgXc  uOw. 

H;ejpw  xaXx  to  xpfr?  Pw- 

A^tupu  to  ttvai  JAC'J . 

Mi  XOfAViTt  va  ivTpfaftlUXl 

pi  txT?  to  oat?  <ptXo<pp©- 
ouvxt;  ox?. 

0(Xcti  Xoirov  va  xjum 
fi.tav  ay  piioTTiTX ; 

Ifad-yc*  ipirp&oQix  iftx  vd 
oa;  orrxxcuew. 

Aid  vd  XXU.M  tv  irpoarx- 

*yv  ox?. 

Aiv  ci^X7T6)  To'oai?ir»piircirr 
01?. 

Aiv  itaxt  TiXiiw;  iriptiroi- 

T.TtX^?. 

Auto  iivai  to  xaXtTtpov. 

Tc'oov  to  xaXsTtpov. 

K^iti  Xdyov,  tyi t«  ££xatcv. 

Aid  va  (3i€aMo<n);,  vi  dpw,- 
dv>?»  v*  ou^xaraviucT,?, 
xxi  t£. 

Eivai  dXrOtvcv,  eivai  aXu- 
•i'otxtov. 

Aidvd  oa?  e'rw  rdv  dXdfliiav 

6vt»?,  frCn  itvxi. 

net©?  aacpiSxv.il ; 

Aiv  elvxi  770ocl);  diAyiooXia. 

Td  VTIOTIUW,  £iv  TO  TTl- 
OTtUCO. 

AlVw  TO  VXl. 

AffW  TO  o^t. 

BxXXw  onyyipx  Srt  etvai. 

BouXu  oriyr.fxa  Sti  «ftv  ii- 
vai  frito. 

Nat,  {AX  TT.V  TTtOTtV  JAOU. 

Et;  ttjv  ouvtftnmv  jaou. 

Ma  TV  CfOViJAOU. 

Nai,  ox?  cavuw. 

2a;  ia vuw  wodv  rcar.aivo; 
dvflpwiro?. 

Zx;  OJAVUb)  £ T7XV6)  ct?  tv 

TUi/V  (MV. 

ITlOTIUOtTi  at . 

d(j.77opu  vi  ox;  to  (JiSat- 
uoot. 

ftfliXa  fidXr,  oTi^Tjax,  3ti 
OfXire  tai  tcuto. 

Md  tux?  **l  doTitCio^t 
(X«f»T«uiTe)i 

OatXiiri  pi  tx  oXx  ox? ; 

E><->  OX?  C(AlXb>  (XI  TX  oXx 
jaou,  xxi  ox;  X»*yw  rrrv 
dXr.fl  tiav. 

E*yti>  ox;  to  f3ioaie*vc*. 

To  (77pC^XTIUOiTE . 

To  fctruxtTi. 

£x?  irtariUM. 

ITpcnt  vx  ox;  moxiuow. 


My  compliments  to  her  la- 
dyship. 

tin  before,  and  I will  follow 
yon. 

1 wdl  know  my  duty. 

I know  my  situation. 

Yon  confound  roe  with  so 
much  civility. 

Would  you,  have  me  then 
be  guilty  of  an  incivility? 

I go  Wore  to  obey  you. 

To  comply  with  your  com- 
mand. 

I do  not  like  so  much  cere- 
mony. 

I am  not  at  all  ceremo- 
nious. 

This  is  better. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right. 

To  affirm,  deny,  consent, 
etc. 


It  is  true,  it  is  very  true. 

. To  tell  you  the  truth. 
Really,  it  is  so. 

Who  doubts  it? 

There  is  no  doubt. 

I believe  it,  I do  not  be- 
lieve it 
I say  ye*. 

1 say  no. 

1 wager  it  is. 

1 wager  it  is  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  faith. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Ye*,  I swear  it  to  you. 

I swear  to  you  as  an  honest 
man. 

I swear  to  you  on  my  ho- 
nour. 

Believe  me. 

I can  assure  you  of  it. 

I would  lay  what  bet  yoa 
please  on  this. 

You  jest  by  chance  ? 

Do  you  speak  seriously  ? 

1 speak  seriously  to  you, 
aud  tell  you  the  truth. 

I assure  you  of  it. 

You  have  guessed  it. 

You  have  hit  upon  it 
I believe  yon. 

1 must  believe  vou. 


i Auto  div  iivai  dduvXTGv. 
j To  Xotnov  x;  eivai  at  xxXr.v 
ropav. 

Ka/x,  xxXx. 

1 Aiv  iivai  xXt&vdv. 

Etvai  ytu^i?. 

Aiv  iivai  tittoti?  disi  auTO. 

| Eiy at  tva  ytude;,  aia  dwa- 
tvj. 

E^io  deri^cfA&uv  («xc?*“ 
™»); 

E*y « to  iirra  $ td  vd  ^ iXdoa*. 
Tf.  dXr.fliix. 

Mi  dpfaii  xxtx  ircXXd. 
Zurx  aTXvtuM  ei?  toy  to. 
Aiota  rry  yrfyov  jaou. 

Aiv  dvTioT*xo(iai  li?  tcuto. 
Euaxi  euayiavo;,  ix  aua- 
(pwvou. 

£yio  div  6eXm. 

ivxvTuovojAXiii;  touto. 

Aid  vx  ouiA^ouXiudf?,  vx 
(TTtyaafrf^,  i:  vi  dwo- 
yxeieti?. 

TifrptTTiivx  xd|AU(A(v; 

Ti  Oa  xi{tu(uv; 

Tl  (At  TJaCl'J At’JtTI  vd  xx- 
. . 

Owoiov  Tpoucv  OiXcjAtv  |At- 
Tay(itpco^  TitAiI? ; 

A?  a daw  aiv  It1[tj. 

Fivat  xa>.iTtpcv  i*|(«  vd — 
Ztx&t.ti  cXl^OV. 

Aiv  r.OtXiv  civxi  xxXiTtpcv 
vd 

E*yw  a^aT:cuoaxxXiT«pa. 
0iXtTe  xxan  xxXiTipx 

AyxctTi  (ac. 

Av  rsaouv  ei?  tov  TOTTOv  ox?, 
Eivai  to  icv. 


This  is  not  impossible. 
i Then  it  is  very  welL 

Well,  well. 

It  is  not  true. 

It  is  false. 

, There  is  nothing  of  this. 

. It  is  a falsehood,  an  im- 
posture. 

. I was  in  joke. 

. I said  it  to  laugh. 

Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 

1 agree  with  you. 

I give  my  assent. 

. I do  not  oppose  this. 

• I agree. 

1 will  not 
1. 1 object  to  this. 

To  consult,  consider,  or 
resolve. 

What  ought  we  to  do? 
What  shall  we  do? 

■ What  do  you  advise  me  to 

do  ? 

■ What  part  shall  wc  take? 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  is  better  that  1 — 

Wait  a little. 

i Would  it  not  be  better 
that — 

I wish  it  were  better. 

You  will  do  better  if-— 

Let  me  go. 

, If  1 were  in  your  place,  I — 
It  is  the  same. 


The  reader  by  the  specimens  below  will  be  enabled  to 
compare  the  modem  with  the  ancient  tongue. 

PABA1.I.KL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN  S GOSPEL. 


Ncov. 

KcyxX.  d. 

1 . EIZ  ttjv  dp XV  ttcv 
6 Xofc?*  xxi  h Xo*ft;  *r.“ov 
|a«tx  0IOU-  xxi  0(b?  drov 
o Xcfo?. 

2.  Etgutg;  ^tcv  «i; 
vry  dcvr.v  (astx  0tcu. 

3.  OXX  [TdTtpdflAXTX] 

$ id  lAIOOU  TOU  [Xo'fCu]  iTl- 
vnxxv,xxlx«*P';  xurovoiv 
i lytvt  xavivx  «?ti  fjm. 


Au6evttxov. 

KiyxX.  d. 

1.  EN  dpx?  dv  6 Xo- 
-j-c;,  xxi  i Xotc?  ry  irpo; 
tot  0icv,  xxi  0io;  dv  & 
X07C:. 

2.  Outc?  ry  tv  dpx? 
irpo?  tov  0«Ov. 

3.  ndvTxJi’xuToii  i-yt- 
vtTO*  xxi  XMf  i?  xu tou  rvf- 
V4T0  OU'il  |v,  o T»*ycvlv. 


C'AW TO  II. 
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4.  Ei;  aurbv^rcvCwvr  4-  Ev ayrw  Cwd r.v, xai  j 
xx tvj  Swr.TTOvro  ywjrwv  r,  *wr.  £*  to  90;  twv  av- 
dvdpwrwv.  6f(ttuv. 

6.  Kxi  to  yw;  rrjv  5.  Kai  to  yw;  tv  rfi  | 
«07ti**»9E‘y*yei,xatT<Txc-  oxotix  yxivtt,  xai  r,  axo-  I 
tiix  J'iv  to  xxrdXaCt.  ti x aurb  06  kxtiXx&v.  { 

6.  fiftviv  f»x;  avGpw-  6.  Efiytrc  dv8p  wto;  j 
to;  diricrraXutvc;  xto  tov  dTi<rrx).u.ivo;  Txpa  0*oO, 
0«cv,t©  ovopid  routwav-  ovou.x  Iwdvvr,;. 
v*;. 

THE  WSOIIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMRNUS,  FROM  MELETIUS. 

6PXOMEN62,  xotvw;  ExptToy,  to'Xi;  ttote  tXo- 
otwTxm  xai  {o^ypcaTxm,  Tportpov  xxXouu.tvr,  Botw- 
rixal  it;  tt,v  gtoixv  r~vt  bISab;  rwvXapurwv, 

li;  tov  iwotcv  tTXxpwvov  Tt'Xn  ci  0r,6atot,  oyrtvo;  to 
f'Jxcc;  dvtmtxyfa  tote  Oto  twv  AoxxX'ryxwv.  Ktx- 
vrrppt^ov  «£;  xOtt,v  to  A tv  rd  Xxptnvaix,  too  gtolou 
d*ywvc;  tupcv  iTt*ypxyd;  iv  omiXat;  c'vJ'ov  tou  xrt- 
o4evto;Nxcw  it’  bvbptxTt  tv;;  Btoroxou,  oto  tou  Ilpto- 
TC.XTx8apiou  Aeovtc;,  etI  twv  BxotXe'wv  BaatXttou, 
Adorro;,  xat  Kwvotxvtivcu,  iyovax$  out w;.  Ev  jaiv 

rii  tAta  xotvw;. 

“Oufe  tvixwv  to*  a^wvx  twv  Xapimouov. 
ZxXkmi^. 

Mtvi;  AtgXXwvicu  Avrtox'v;  xto  Mxtdv<?pou. 
Krp’4. 

ZwtXo;  ZutXcu  ITxyio;. 
f'x^wJo';. 

IS  G’jjAxvic;  Ncjar.vtsu  Afovato;. 
n&ir.rr,;  etwv. 

Atxr.via;  Ar.ptoxXeou;  @r,£aic;. 

AuXirv;. 

At oXXcUoto;  AtoXXc^o'tou  Kpr<. 

AuXwtJb;. 

fco'tJiTro;  KJtTToy  Ap-ffso;. 

Kt&xptoni;.  [Kyptr,;. 

4»xvtx;  AtoXXoMtou  tou  Qxvt'ou  AioXtu;  atrrb 

Arjfjxrptc;  Ilxppuvtaxoo  KxXxr.^o'vto;. 
Tpafw^o';. 

iTTOxparr,;  AptorojAtvoy;  Pc<?iC(. 

KxXXiorpxTo;  E^oxittcu  0rj€xto;. 
notnrf;  Sxrvpwv. 

Aurr*ta;  AtucxXe'co;  0riSaIc;. 

TfiWftnic. 

AwpoOco;  AwpcOe'cy  Tapavrivo';. 

Ilotr, 7%;  Tpx^w^iwv. 

2cyc,x).r,;  EoycxXt'cy;  Afavxto;. 

Vrcxptni;. 

Kx&pt/c;  0ioawpou  0r,£aio;. 

notr,TVi;  Kwjaw^iwv. 

AXe- xv'3'po;  Aptarwvc;  A(hr»vxIo;. 

TToxptrn;. 

AttxXg;  AttoXou  ASr.vxto;. 

OCf?«  tvuwv  tbv  vxar,rcv  d^uva  twv  duc^wwv. 
nxltfrx;  xu/r.arxc. 

AtoxXf,;  Kx'/X.tu.T/i' o'j  0y,Catoj. 

Hxt^x;  r.^sp-dv*;. 

jTpXTtvOC  E'ivtxoy  0r.6xto;. 

A^pa;  ACpXhtix;. 


AtoxXr;  K aX/ipr/? oy  Br,Gato;. 

AviJpx;  r.-j'EjAOvot;. 

Po'J'tTTCC  Pcaiirxiu  Ap^ito;. 

TpajoxJo';. 

iTT&xpdnr,;  Aptarop-ivoy;  P'J'Sic,;. 

Ku|tu^&(. 

KaX).(orpaTc;  E^xxs'orcu  0r.oaic;. 

Td  ETtvtxix. 

Kmu.m'5'iwv  now.rn;. 

AXE^xv^pc;  Apiartwvo;  A6r.vaio;.*’ 

Ev  Ji  t»5  »"*?*  ^wptxwc. 

Mvxcivw  dpxovrc;  d^tuviidiTiovTo;  to-<  XaptTit- 
OlOV,  (OaptOOTCO  TXVTWV  Ol  TVlJl  IVMUOXV  T« 
XaptTMTlX. 

ExX.Ti-yxrd;. 

4>tXtvo;  4>t>avu  AOxvtto;. 

K«po4- 

Eipu^x;  Zuxpdrtc;  0£toiio;. 

IIcEird;. 

Mrorwp  M^rropo;  <t»uxxicv;- 

Pay  t'jcT  d;. 

Kpdrcav  KXuuvo;  Bsioiic;. 

AoXctTa;. 

njpt^evit;  fap&xXit^ao  Kc4txr.v:;. 

AoUio^. 

AapTiVCTO;  FXxvixw  Ap'yto;. 

Ktdxp  tarot;. 

rdptarpc;  Ap.x>.o)«>  AioXcu;  dirb  Moupiva;. 
Tpa-j-xtu^d;. 

AaxXxTtd^bipo;  IloyOtao  Tapavrtvd;. 
KtupaiuJo;. 

KtxdorpaTo;  4»t>.corpaTti)  0tt€uo;. 

Td  faivixsia  Kcaptasu^d;. 

E5apx&;  Hpo^orw  Koptoviu;." 

Ev  dXXtp  XiO«, 

“Muptxo;  noXuxpaTOu;  lapwvujto;<fi©'jtT«vo;  dv^pic- 
01 /cja^itoavTi;  vtxdoavTt;  ^tovuaou  aviftrxav  Tt(iot- 
vo;  apx&vro;  auXtcvrc;  xXio;  a^ovrc;  dAxtoOivto;.” 

f.v  Iripw  Xt'Otp. 

6*jvxp/t«)  ipxorTO;,  (Aiivo;  0ttXoi*8t»,  dpxi »; 

EOCtaXt  apyt^aao)  ycaxtvx 6;  aizifbixx  ino 

t«;  <jcu*pfPa9w  ^E'^a  twv  TcXBptdpxwv,  xri  twv  xa- 
TOTTOtwv,  dviXduEvo;  to;  ooyjpYpayw;  to;  xi|ae'vo; 

Tap  luypcvo,  XT)  yu^tav  xr,  TaotxXitv xr,  ti- 

pLOutet^cv  ytoxi.'x;,  xti  JaaoTiXitv  Xuot^au.w,  xr,  ^icv- 
uocv  xaytoc<y»w  x^pwvita  xax  to  tpdywpta  tw  ^ dptw. 

MtlV'ETtm. 

flyvapx6*  apX0770*’  AXa)jtoa«vtw  F dpvwvf 

TOXuxXlto;  ratux;  aTe^wxi  cyowXy  dpxE^daw  yw- 
x!»  xto  rd;  ovjf-fpayw  to  xara>.uTt.v  xar  to  <fX- 
ytoaa  tw  <Jauw,  dvsXo^xivC;  ti;  cou^pxyw  to 
xxra/UTOv  xxr  to  yaytovta  tw  Siuro,  aviXouivo; 
tx;  acuyj’pacpw;  to;  xiaiva;  rap  trwytXcv,  xd  cy- 
opova  ywxsx;.  Kr,  Tap  <^twv6otov  xaytocj'wpw 
XTOwvtx,  xr,  Xuat^aaov  (Tau.OTi).to;  te'^x  twv  to- 
Xiu.apx«vj  xt,  twv  xaroTrdwv. 

£lM-£H?/E»i>UIOH 
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Apy#ovrc;  iv  ip^cpjvb  Ouvdoyw,  pivb;  AXaXxcpivtw, 
tv  Si  F iXx tit  Mevoirao  Apy.eXdw  (awo{  irpaTw. 
(’ipcXo-jd  EuCwXu  F iXartti,  o xr,  rri  trdXi  ipy/.pe- 
viwv.  Etrtt^T  xexcpurrr  EuowXo;  trap  tt;  iro'Xio; 
to  liviicv  atrav  xit  to$  cpoXo-po;  to;  T*8iax? 
6uvdpy#w  dp^ovrc;,  pctvo;  OitXtudtw,  xv»  cot  0911X1' tt 
outw  tTi  ou6iv  trip  rdt  tro’Atv,  aXX'  dm'//  trdvra 
tripl  travTo;,  xt  dtro^e^oxvflt  rfi  troXt  to  f^ovrej 
to;  opcXo-jia;,  ti  piv  trcTt  £t£cptvov  y.po'vcv  E0- 
€wXu  Ctrl  vopta;  F (ri  dtreVrapa  ffeueoai  acuv  ttnru; 
Six  xaTtr,;  Fi  xxti  irpoGd-ru;  couv  ryu;  ynXhx  dpyi 
tw  ypovu  i ivtauTo;  6 piTa  6uvapx&v  dpycvTa  »px°” 
pevtc;  atrc*Ypa<pio6n  <?i  EuSwAov  xdr’  (vixutov  trap 
tov  Tapixv  xt,  tov  vopwv  dv  t*t»  xadpara  twv 
trpcSdrwv,  xti  toy  Tfwv,  xt  twv  (3guwv,  xr,  twv 
’ttttwv,  xti  xdriva  dnxpaiwv  8:xr,  to  trXtldc;  p«i 
dtro^pd^pioo  toSt  tcXiovx  twv  ^fypappivwv  fv  tt; 

aou^wpeiat  t Six* Ti{ >1  to  ewo'ptov  EuSw- 

Xov  bytiXll... Xt;  TWV  SpycpEviWV  apfcuptw 1 

TiTrapdxovTa  EoCwXo  xxO’  exxotgv  ivtauTOv,  xt  to'xcv 

<pipiTw  ^payjxi^ Ta;  pva;  cxdrrra;  xara 

pttva tov  xr,  eptrpaxTo;  etrrw  tov  ip^opevtov 

XXt  TX 

Ev  oXXgi;  Atdot;. 

44  Av o<Jwpa  oov^cpov  yxtpe.”  NOKYE2.  “KaXXi- 
trtTCv  dusdpt yo;,  xai  dXXat.1’  fiv  Gu/Tipt'a  ttrt*ypa9vi 
?<£ov  to'vov,  t trveupx,  d Si  r,pil;  utrc^pdcpcpLiv,  01 
rrxXat:i  trpcai’ypoKpcv.  Kat  Ta  i;t;. 


The  following  is  the  prospectus  of  a translation  of 
Anacharsis  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Mar- 
marotouri,  who  wished  to  publish  it  in  Eugiand. 

EfAHIII  TTIIOrPA<J>lKtf. 

Ilpb;  tou;  ev -tpiXc-ymi;  xai  ftXeXXTva;. 

6lOI  ei;  (iiSXta  travTc^ara  tvrpmpwmv,  r.'iupcuv 
tro'ffcv  eivat  to  xpdaipov  tt;  larcpta;-  SC  aurr;  “yap 
tijeuptaxeTai  d trXe'ov  pepxxpuape'vx  traXatcny;,  xai 
fltwpouvrxt  w;  ev  xaTo'trrpw  t,6t,  trpa^ei;  xai  £iguct- 
oil;  troXXwv  xai  <^ia^bpwv  edvwv  xai  ‘fivwv,  wv  ttv 
uvrlanv  ^uawaaro  xai  ^taauoa  ii  lorcpwr,  Atvrp;<xi{ 
ei?  aiwva  tov  atravTa. 

Mta  T*Tfiia  i7rt<JTTu.vi  elvai  euatrbxTr.TO?,  xai  ev 
tavtu>  i)  xpelrrcv  iitriiv  ava^xaia*  ^iari 

Xoitrov  T.u.it;  fxo'vci  va  ttv  {>oTtpo6|Ae$a,  p.r,  y.^t’ipcvn; 
cure  t«;  apya;  twv  trpo*ybvwv  fxa;,  trdOev  trore  xai 
trw;  »upidr,oav  ei^  ra;  vraTptJa;  pta;,  cuti  t«  vjflr,, 
Ta  xaTcpdwaara  xai  ttv  ^icixr.oiv  twv;  Av  iawni- 
owuev  Tci>c  oJAc^eveI^,  T^eupouv  va  p.a;  iy»<icuv  o^t 
jxc'vcv  iurcpucw;  ttv  ifX^  **i  trpoc^cv  twv  trpcp’vwv 
aa;,  iXXaxai  TGTro'fpa^txw;  jxa<  Stlyvovv  t«;  Oioeic 
twv  traTpu^wv  ui;,  xai  ciovEi  xsl?*7<*»7&i  ■ytv5fA£v&l 
p.i  rcb;  ‘yewyp  x^txc&;  twv  trivxxa;,  p.d;  Xiirouv,  e^w 
ctvai  at  AOrvat,  £3w  r,  Xtrap-nr,,  exe:  ai  Oroat,  ro'oa 
or iS ta  t (uXtx  dwfxcl  ^ £~*?X‘*  ®”'J  TW  aX* 

Xt,v,  toutc;  wxo^c'pLToe  tt,v  jxtav  tro'Xtv,  cxeTvc;  ttv 
a XXr.v,  xai  tX.  IIpooiTi  av  iptarrcrwuEv  auTcb;  rcu;  ptVj 
FlXXr.va;  xitp3tTft)^5,j;  ax;,  rcflev  Errapaxivr.6r.aav  va 
t;ipi'jvr,aouv  dpya;  r^aov  rraXato;,  dvottooroXwc  act; 


dtroxptvcvTat  fit  auTtu?  to5j;  Xd-ycu;.  KaOw;  6 ex 
ixo6ia;  Avdyapat;,  av  ^iv  E’trestipxETO  Tatraviotppo'- 
ouv a ixitva  xXuaxtx  tt;  feX/.x^  0;.  dv  tu.-popttro 
ra  a^twfxara,  tx  t.Ot  xai  tov;  vo'fxov;  twv  EaXtvuv, 
ifitXt  jxiivT,  Xxu6r(;  xai  to  ov'.p.a  xat  to  trpd*yaa* 
G’jtw  xai  0 r.^ETipo;  taTpb;,  dv  Jev  tu.dv8xvi  t« 
tou  lirrrcxpaTOu;,  tJiv  £<^ivaro  va  trpcxwpr/np  ei; 
T»p»  T i'jvty  tou*  dv  6 tv  r.atv  vojxcOtTT;  5iv  e^e- 
Todi»  tx  too  XbXwvo;,  Auxoup-ycu,  xai  ntrraxou,  ^ev 
t’^uvaTo  va  pu6u.Tavj  xai  vi  xaXXtep-piori  Ta  t6»j  twv 
6(ic-fivwv  tou*  dv  i pTTwp  (Jiv  dirrv6^tTO  to;  iu- 
vpaJela;  xai  rcu;  xaptevTitrucu;  T&u  Ar,aco6evcj;, 
oev  fvep^oiiatv  ei;  Ta;  <}a»x*?  t“v  dxpoarwv  tou.  Av 
6 N10;  Avdy.apot;,  6 Ruptc;  ACca;  BapftcXcaalc;  £ev 
dve'vtvwaxe  p.«  (j.e^dXr,v  trrtjxcvT.v  xai  oxe'i^iv  tcu;itXic.v 
E*yxptTcu;  auyyoa^el;  twv  iXXvivwv,  e’^Epeuvwv  auTcu; 
xara  £d6c;  etrt  Tptdxcvra  ^uw  fm,  £*v  t6eXcv  i^u- 
9 dvr,  tcuttv  ttv  tr«pl  feXXr.vwv  laTcptav  tou,  tti; 
rieptTvrai;  tcu  Ntcu  Avaydpaiw;  trap’  auroii  trpoa- 
wvcu.d<56r,,  xai  ei;  2Xa;  Ta;  cupwtraixd;  (JtcOttxTcu; 
fAe?e*fXwrrio6n-”  Kai  ev  Ivt  Xc^w,  ct  viwTcpct,  dv 
Sv»  ftrepvav  Slat.  &Sr,~f cb;  tou;  trpo*yo'vou;  pa;  t6»Xxv 
taw;  trepi^tpwvrat  (xaTatw;  jxsy  pi  tou  vjv.  Autx  Sew 
eivat  Xo'fia  evOouaiaapivcu  <Tid  to  «ptXo*yivi;  Tpaixcu, 
elvai  d«  ^iXoXtOou;  Teppuavou,  Sort;  ipterdcppaae  tov 
Ne'ov  Avdxapotv  dtrb  tou  I'aXXtxcu  ei;  to  Tcppcavixov. 

Av  Xoitrov  xat  T{«‘;  fle'XwLiev  va  (i.e6e^wii.ev  rii; 
*p*waiw;  twv  Xajxtrpwv  xa.TopOwu.dTwv,  otrou  exaptav 
cl  Oauuaorci  extlvot  trpC7rdropE;  r.awv,  dv  itriduu.wji.ev 
va  ji.d6w|i.cv  ttv  trpc'o^ov  xat  au^Toiv  twv  ei;  to; 
Ti'y#vac  xat  etrtaTTua;  xai  ei;  xdde  £)j.o  tiSc; 
otw;,  dv  ejrwp.iv  trepiep^etav  va  Yv<t>pt9(d2JL'cv  wrdev 
xaTa*yopi6a,  xai  incivj;  Oaupaarcu;  xat  pryaXcu; 
av^pa;,  it  xat  trpo-ybvcu;  Tpwv,  <peu,  Tpel;  Siw  *yvw- 
piCcpiv,  ti;  xatpbv  6trou  ot  dXXc*]fiv«T;  daupd^cuotv 
«UTou;,  xat  w;  traTi'pa;  travTOtanoyv  padrotw;  oioov- 
txi,  d;  ouv^pdpwpiv  diravre;  trpo6upw;  ei;  ttv  fx- 
•Joatv  tou  Oxupxotou  tcutou  ouf^pdapaTc;  tou  Re'ou 
Ava^dpoew;. 

fipii;  ouv  ot  utro’Yi'ipappivct  dtXcpev  ixriXitm 
trpoftupw;  ttv  piTa^paatv  tou  BtoXiou  pi  tt,v  xaTa 
to  ^uvaTOv  Tptv  xa>.T,v  cppdcrtv  tt.;  vuv  xa6’  r.pa;  6pt- 
Xfa;,xat  ex^bvTi;  touto  ei;  ttitrcv,  6cXcpcv  to  xaXXw- 
triar,  pi  tou;  fswfp 091x00;  trivaxa;  pi  drrXd;  i*w- 
paucd;  Xe^et<  e"pti7<>apa*yptvcu;  ei;  i^wd  |sa;  7fdp- 
paTa,  trpoartftivre;  oti  dXXo  ^ptioipov  xat  dppbtTtov 
ei;  ttv  taropiav. 

6Xov  to  auyYP*^*  diXet  fivit  et;  Topcu;  ^w^exa 
xxti d pipr,atv  tf(;  iraXtxr;  ix^batw;.  fi  rtpr,  oXou  tou 
(TJ^fdppaTC^  eivat  9tcpivta  S exas^T  tt;  Bitwr,;  ^ia 
tt,v  trpccOrxr.v  twv  ^Ew*ypa9txwv  irtvdxwv.  6 91X9- 
•yevr,;  ouv  auv^popTTT,;  trpitret  vd  trXr.pwnT  ei;  xd6« 
To’pov  ftcptvt  eva  xai  xapavravia  eixcni  tt;  Btiwr;, 
xat  touto  xwpi;  xappiav  trpo'Jocrtv,  aXX’  eudu;  oitou 
ftsVet  tw  trapad'odf  5 TOpo;  rutrwpe'vc;  xai  Siuivo;. 

Eppupevot  xai  fu^atpcvi;  ^ta€twoiTi,fixXTvwv  trat^e;. 
Tt;  upsTi'pa;  d-j-dtrr;  i^TOTTpevct, 

Iwdvvr;  MappapoTcupr,;. 

AxpTrpio;  Bivtipr.;. 

Snupi^wv  riptoETc;. 

tv  Tpuariw,  t^  trpwrp  OxrwCpicu,  1799. 
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CHILDE  H AHOLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

Cl  TIAT&PA  MAI  4ico5  tiaai  et$  tgv$  oupxvcix,  x$ 
Xfixofrii  to  Svcjjid  sou.  A$  IXfrr,  ri  f^xaiXtix  aov.  A; 
‘ftvr,  rb  IiXiijis  ecu,  xxftw;  tt;  toy  cupavov,  fr£r.  xat 
li;  rr.v  fTv.  Tb  tj.ti>u{  |xa$  to  xxfap.ipiv4v,  oc$  ua$ 
to  arp-tpo-v.  Rat  crjvxwprici  ax;  tx  /.ptr  |i.x$,  xaflw; 
xxi  iuil;  o-jy/tupcjut/  tcu$  ^ptccptiXtra;  |ax$.  Kxi 
ULTjV  p.X$  9*pl  11$  irupxojxov,  dX/.X  &tu8tpa>df  p.x$ 
XTCO  T VI  TTOYTip^V.  6tI  WwT,  XOU  ItvXl  V)  {JxtTtXtia  £«, 
T1  ^-jvaai;,  xxi  "h  &oi%,  «t$  tgu;  a tuvac.  Aarv. 


n VTF-P  r.auv,  4 iv  T6t$  cip*>ov$,  oftaaOiiTtu  to 
cvC|ax  aou.  fcXfliTw  r,  (JxatXnx  coy  fivr.fhirw  to 
OuTifix  cc-j,  o>;  tv  oupavM,xal  itrt  rf(;  pi;.  Tov  apTCv 
r.aiiv  tov  i7rtouciov  <To;  T.piiv  cnatpov.  Rat  a?t; 
r4tuv  rx  o^t’Xxuara  T.fxuv,  w;  xxi  t.oiv;  d?uuev  ret; 
otpiutrat;  tiomv.  Rat  fir.  ticivt^x-n;  r,u.a;  ti;  Tittpa- 
ojaov,  xXXct  pticai  ripi;  dwo  tgu  irovrpcu.  $Tt  co5 
itrriv  x fixctXtix,  xxi  t tfuvaut;,  xxtTj  £o!;a,  ti$  tgu; 
atb»vx$.  Aar’v. 


CANTO  III. 


“ Afin  qae  ectte  application  vous  forc4t  de  pentrr  & autre 
chose  ; U n’j  a en  verite  de  rtmWe  que  ccloila  et  le  temps. ” 
— Lettr*  du  Ho*  de  i*ruste  c D'Alembert,  Sept.  7,  1770. 


In  my  youth’s  summer  I did  sing  of  one, 

The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 

And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards:  in  that  tale  I find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried>np  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a sterile  track  behind, 

O’er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a flower  appears.  : 


Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a string, 
And  both  may  jar : it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I would  essay  as  1 have  sung  to  sing. 

Yet,  though  a dreary  strain,  to  this  I cling 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness— so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a not  ungrateful  theme. 


He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 

In  deeds,  not  yearn,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him;  nor  below' 

Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 

Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent  sharp  endurance : he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair’d,  though  old,  in  the  soul’s  haunted  cell. 


Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother’s,  my  fair  child! (1) 
Adi!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 

When  last  I saw  thy  yonng  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  wc  part. 

But  with  a hope. — 

Awaking  with  a start. 

The  waters  heave  aronnd  me ; and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices:  I depart. 

Whither  1 know  not;  bnt  the  hour’s  gone  by, 
When  Albion’s  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye.(2) 

U. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a steed 
That  knows  bis  rider.(3)  Welcome  to  the  roar! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe’er  it  lead! 
Though  the  strain’d  mast  should  quiver  as  a reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 

Still  must  1 on ; for  I am  as  a weed, 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean’s  foam,  to  sail 
■Where’er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest’s  breath 
prevail. 

(1)  Some  year*  afterwards.  Lord  Byron  wrote  upon  a 
proof-sheet  of  Marino  Faliero,  M Ada,  all  but  the  mouth,  ia 
the  picture  of  her  mother,  and  1 am  glad  of  it.”— P.  E. 

In  a hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  Novem- 
ber 0,  1818.  Lord  Byron  says— 44  By  the  way,  Ada's  name 
t which  I found  ia  oar  pedigree,  under  King  John's  reign)  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  sister  of  Charlemagne,  as  I reddc, 
the  other  day,  in  a book  treating  of  the  Rhiue.” — L.  E. 

(2'  Lord  Byron  quitted  England,  for  the  second  and  last 
time',  on  the  25th  of  April,  IKI6,  attended  by  William 
Fletcher  and  Robert  Rnshton,  thr  *•  yeoman”  and  “ page”  of 
Canto  I.;  his  physician.  Dr.  Polidori;  and  a Swiss  valet. 
— L.  E. 


Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I do  now. 

What  am  I ? Nothing:  but  not  so  art  thou. 

Soul  of  my  thought!  with  whom  I traverse  earth, 

Invisible  but  gazing,  as  1 glow 

Mix’d  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 

And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush’d  feelings’ 
dearth. 


Yet  mast  I think  less  wildly: — I hate  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 

In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o’erwrought, 

A whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame: 

And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 

My  springs  of  life  were  poison’d.  Tis  too  late! 
Yet  am  I changed;  though  still  enough  the 
same 

In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate, 

And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

(3)  “ In  The  Tiro  Noble  Kinsmen  of  Rcnumont  and  Fletcher 
(a  play  to  which  the  picture  of  passionate  friendship  de- 
lineated ‘n  the  characters  ef  Palamon  and  Arritc  would  tw 
sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  Byron  in  hia  boyhood),  we 
find  the  following  passage: — 

■ Oh.  nerer 

Shall  w*  two  eieretse,  like  twin*  of  llnnoar, 

Our  arms  again,  and  feel  tser fiery  konet 
Like  proud  tees  under  ut.’ 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  a judicious  transpo- 
sition of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  substitution  of  thr 
more  definite  word  1 naves'  for  * seas,’  Lord  Byron’s  clear  and 
noble  thought  has  been  produced.”  Moore. — P.  E. 
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BYRON  S WORKS. 


1 


Vm.  Little  in  common ; untaught  to  submit 


Something  too  much  of  this: — but  now  ‘tis  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long-absent  Harold  re-oppears  at  last; 

He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er 
heal ; 

Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age:(l)  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb; 

And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  qua  ATM  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  he  fill’d  again, 
And  from  a purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 

Ami  deem’d  its  spring  perpetual ; but  in  vain  ! 

Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a chain 
Which  gall’d  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen. 

And  heavy  though  it  clank’d  not;  worn  with  {min, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 
Entering  with  ever)'  step  he  took  through  many  a 
scene. 

X. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix’d 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind. 

And  deem’d  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix’d 
And  sheath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 

That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk’d  behind; 

And  lie,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation;  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 

XL 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty’s  check, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 

Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o’er  her  steep,  nor  climb? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 

Yet  with  a nobler  aim  than  in  bis  youth’s  fond 
prime. 

X1L 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ; with  whom  he  held 

(1)  “The  first  and  irrond  ranto  of  Child*  Harold’s  Pil- 
grimage produced,  on  their  appearance  in  1812,  an  effect 
upon  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  an?  work  which  hat  ap- 
peared within  this  or  the  last  century,  and  placed  at  once 
upon  Lord  Hymn's  head  the  garland  for  which  other  men  of 
genia*  hnve  toiled  long,  and  which  they  have  gained  late. 
He  was  placed  pre-eminent  among  the  literary  mm  of  his 
country  by  general  aerlnmation.  It  was  amidst  such  feel- 
ings of  admiration  that  he  entered  the  public  stage.  Every 
thing  in  bis  manner,  person,  and  conversation,  tended  to 
maintain  the  charm  which  his  genius  bad  flung  around  him; 
and  those  admitted  to  bis  conversation,  far  from  finding 
that  the  inspired  poet  sunk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt 
themselves  attached  to  him,  not  only  by  many  noble  quali- 
ties, but  by  the  interest  of  a mysterious,  undefined,  and 
almost  painful  curiosity.  K countenance  esquisitely  mo- 
delled to  the  expression  of  feeling  and  passion,  and  exhibit- 
ing Ihc  remark  a Ide  contrast  of  very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows, 
with  Light  and  rxpressive  eyes,  presented  to  the  physiogno- 
mist the  most  interesting  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
The  predominating  expression  was  that  of  deep  aud  habitual 


His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was 
quell’d 

In  youth  by  liis  own  thoughts ; still  uncompcll’d, 

He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rehell’d; 

Frond  though  in  desolation;  which  could  find 
A life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIII. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 
friends ; 

Where  roll’d  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home; 
Where  a blue  sky,  aud  glowing  clime,  extends. 

He  bad  the  passion  and.  the  power  to  room ; 

The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker’s  foam, 

Were  unto  him  companionship ; they  spake 
A mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land’s  tongue,  which  lie  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature’s  pages  glass’d  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIY. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  be  could  watch  the  stars. 

Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams;  and  earth,  and  earth-born  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 

Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ; but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to 
its  brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man’s  dwellings  he  became  a thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome. 
Droop’d  as  a wild-born  falcon  with  clip!  wing, 

To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 

Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 

As  eagerly  the  harr'd-np  bird  will  beat 
nis  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  bis  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold  (2)  wanders  forth  again. 

With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of 
gloom; 

The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 

thought,  which  gave  way  to  the  most  rapid  play  of  features 
when  he  engaged  in  interesting  discussion;  so  that  a brother 
poet  compared  them  to  the  sculpture  of  a beautiful  alabaster 
vase,  only  seen  to  perfection  when  lighted  up  from  within. 
The  flashes  of  mirth,  gaiety,  indignation,  or  satirical  dislike, 
which  frequently  animated  Lord  Byron's  countenance,  might, 
during  an  evening's  conversation,  be  mistaken,  by  a stranger, 
for  the  habitual  expression,  so  easily  and  no  happily  was  it 
formed  for  them  all ; hut  those  who  bad  an  opportunity  of 
studying  his  features  for  a length  of  time,  and  upon  various 
occasions,  both  of  rest  and  emotion,  will  agree  that  their 
proper  language  was  that  of  melancholy.  Sometimes  shades 
of  this  gloom  interrupted  even  his  gayest  and  most  happy 
moments."  Sir  ft  alter  Scott. — L,  E. 

(2)  “ In  the  third  canto  of  CMlde  Harold says  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges,  "there  is  much  inequality.  The  thoughts  aud 
images  are  sometimes  laboured  ; but  still  they  are  a very 
great  improvement  upon  the  first  two  rantos.  Lord  Byma 
here  speaks  In  his  own  language  and  character,  not  in  the  ' 
tone  of  others;— he  is  describing,  not  inventing;  therefore  I 
be  has  not,  and  canuot  have, the  freedom  with  which  fiction  i 
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Had  made  Despafr  a smilingness  assume,  [wreck 
Which,  (hough  ’twere  wild, — ns  on  the  plunder’d 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
j With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck,— 
Did  yet  inspire  a cheer,  which  he  forebore  to  check.  ' I ) 

XVII. 

Stop! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire’s  dust! 

An  earthquake’s  spoil  is  sepulchred  below! 

Is  the  spot  mark’d  with  no  colossal  bust? 

Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 

None;  but  the  moral’s  truth  tells  simpler  so, 

As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be ; — 

How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain’d  by  thee, 

Thou  first  and  last  of  fields!  king-making  Victory? 

XVIII. 

And  Harold  stands  npon  this  place  of  skulls, 

The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo; 

How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too! 

In  “pride  of  place”  (2)  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  Hie  rent  plain, (3) 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition’s  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ; [chain. 
He  wears  the  shatter’d  links  of  the  world’s  broken 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution ! Gaul  may  champ  the  bit, 

And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat-  to  make  one  submit ; 

Or  ledgue  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What!  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch ’d-up  idol  of  enlighten’d  days? 

Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  wolf  homage?  proffering  lowly  gaze  [praise! 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones?  No;  prove  before  ye 


XX. 

If  not,  o’er. one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more! 

In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe’s  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fars, 

Have  all  been  borne,  and  brokeu  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions : all  that  most  end&rs 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a sword 
Such  as  Harinodius(4)  drew  on  Athens’  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night, (5) 

And  Belginm’s  capital  had  gather’d  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell,  ■ 

Soft  eyes  look’d  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage-bell ; (fl) 

But  hush!  hark!  a deep  sound  strikes  like  a rising 
knell ! 

xxn. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;  ’twas  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street ; 

On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined; 

No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 

Arm!  arm!  it  is — it  is — the  cauuon’s  opening  roar! 

XXIII. 

Within  a window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain ; he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death’s  prophetic  ear; 


it  composed.  Sometimes  be  has  a conciseness  which  is  very 
pow-erfhl,  but  Almost  abrupt.  From  trusting  himself  alone, 
and  working  ont  his  own  depp- buried  thoughts,  he  now, 
perhaps,  fell  into  a habit  of ' labouring,  even  where  there 
was  no  occasion  to  labour-  In  the  first  sixteen  stanzas 
there  is  yet  a mighty  but’groaaing  burst  of  dark  and  appal- 
ling strength.  It  was  unquestionably  the  unexaggernted 
picture  of  a most  tempestuous  and  sombre  but  magnificent 
soul!" — L.  E. 

(I)  “These  stanzas, — in  which  the  author,  adopting  more 
distinctly  the  character  of  Cbilde  Harold  than  in  the  ori- 
ginal poem,  assigns  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pil- 
grim's staff,  when  it  was  hoped  he  bad  sat  down  for  life  a 
denizen  of  his  native  country,— abound  with  much  moral 
interest  and  poetical  beauty-  The  commentary  through 
which  the  meaning  of  this  melancholy  tale  is  rendered  ob- 
vious is  still  iu  vivid  remembrance ; for  the  errors  of  those 
who  excel  their  fellows  in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are 
not  soon  forgotten.  Those  scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the 
bosom,  were  rendered  yet  more  so  by  public  discussion ; 
and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  amongst  those  who  exclaimed 
most  loudly  on  this  unhappy  occasion,  were  some  in  whose 
eyes  literary  superiority  exaggerated  Lord  Byron's  offence. 
The  scene  may  be  described  In  a few  words:  — the  wise  con- 
demned— the  good  regretted — the  multitude,  idly  or  ma- 
liciously inquisitive,  rushed  from  place  to  place,  gathering 
gossip,  which  they  mangled  and  exaggerated  while  they  re- 
peated it ; and  impudence,  ever  ready  to  hitch  itsrlf  into 
notoriety  , hooked  on,  as  Falstaff  enjoins  Bardolph,  blustered, 
bullied,  and  talked  of  ‘ pleading  a cause,’  and  * taking  a 
lide.*  " Sir  If-' alter  Scott. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ Pride  of  place"  is  u term  of  falconry,  and  means 
tiie  highest  pitch  of  flight.  Sec  Macbeth,  etc. 

An  eagle  looming  in  his  prkle  of  place,"  ete. 

(3)  In  the  original  draught  of  this  stanza  (which,  as  well 


as  the  preceding  one,  was  written  after  a visit  to  the  field 
of  Waterloo),  the  lines  stood — 

**  Hero  Ins  ImI  (light  the  haughty  eagle  flew, 

Then  lure  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain,**— 

t>n  seeing  these  lines,  Mr.  Reinagie  sketched  a spirited 
chained  eagle,  grasping  the  earth  with  his  talons.  The 
circumstance  bring  mentioned  to  lord  Byron,  be  wrrote 
thus  to  a friend  at  Brussels. — “ Reinagie  is  a better  poet 
and  n better  ornithologist  than  I am:  eagles,  and  all  birds 
of  prey,  attack  with  their  talous,  and  not  with  their  beaks  j 
and  I have  altered  the  line  thus:  — 

* Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.’ 

This  is,  I think,  a better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice." 
— L.  E. 

(4)  See  the  famous  song  on  llarmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
The  best  F.ngiisli  translation  is  in  Bland  s Anthology,  by- 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Denman, — 

" With  myrtle  my  sword  will  1 wreathe,”  etc. 

(6)  “There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  Lord  Byron's  genius,  than  the  spirit  and  interest  he  has 
contrived  to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn 
and  difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before 
the  great  battle,  it  is  a trite  remarkrthat  poets  generally 
fail  in  the  representation  of  great  events,  where  the  interest 
is  rerent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently  clearly  and 
commonly  known.  It  required  some  courage  to  venture  on 
a theme  beset  with  so  many  daugers,  and  deformed  with 
the  wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventures,  bee,  however, 
with  what  easy  strength  be  enters  npon  it,  and  with  how 
much  grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own 
peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  and  diction!"  Jeffrey.— L.  K. 

(fi)  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a ball 
w as  given  at  Bnissela. — [The  popular  error  of  t he  Duke  of  W el 
lington  having  been  surprised,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Wi- 
ld 
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Ami  w lien  (hoy  smiled  because  lie  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch’d  his  father  on  a bloody  bier,(l) 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
lie  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  lighting, 
fell.  (2) 

, * XXIV. 

* Ah!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  ami  fro. 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  iiour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne’er  might  be  repented ; who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  moot  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise! 


Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  hut  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe,  [low. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 


Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

.Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gny. 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magiiificently-steni  array ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover’d  thick  with  other  clay, 

Which  her  own  day  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent. 
Rider  aud  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial 
blent ! (6) 


And  there  was  mouuting  in  hot  haste:  the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  pf*al  afar; 

And  near,  the  lieat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Housed  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 

While  throng’d  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lip* — “ The  foe!  They  ' 
come!  they  come!” 

XXVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  u Cameron’s  gathering”  rose!  ’ 
The  war-note  of  Lochicl,  which  AJbyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes: — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 

Savage  and  shrill!  But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  n thousand  years, 

And  Evan’s,  Donald’s  (3)  fame  rings  in  each  clans-  1 
man’s  ears! 

XXVII. 

A nd  Ardennes  ( 4)  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dowry  with  nature’s  tear-drops,  ns  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturniug  brave, — alas! 


Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine; 
Yet  one  I would  select  from  that  proud  throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 

And  partly  that  I did  his  sire  some  wrong,  (f») 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
Aud  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower’d 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn’d  tiles  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war’s  tempest  lower’d. 
They  reach’d  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young  gal- 
lant Howard!  (7) 


There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee,  j 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I such  to  give; 

But  when  I stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
Aud  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive,  I 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 

I turn’d  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.  (8) 

XXXI. 

I turn’d  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake; 


terloo,  at  a ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  at  Brus- 
•els,  was  first  corrected  on  authority.  In  the  History  </  An  - 
poleon  Buonaparte,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  Family 
Library.  The  Dnkc  had  received  intelligence  of  \upoiron’s  | 
decisive  operations,  and  it  wits  intended  to  put  off  the  ball ; 
but,  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  important  that  the  people  \ 
of  Brussels  should  he  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  course  of  I 
events,  and  the  Duke  not  only  desired  that  the  hall  should  I 
proceed,  but  the  general  officers  received  his  commands  to  i 
appear  at  it — each  taking  cure  to  quit  the  apartment  ns  I 
quietly  ns  possible  at  ten  o'clock,  aud  proceed  to  join  his  j 
respective  division  rn  route. — 1..  F..| 

(1)  The  father  of  the  l)ukc  of  Brunswick,  who  Crll  at  ! 
QuRtre-brns,  received  his  death- wound  at  Jena. — L.  E. 

(2)  “This  stanza  is  very  grand,  even  from  it*  total  nnadorn-  | 
inent.  It  is  only  a versification  of  the  common  narratives  : 
hut  here  may  well  he  applied  n position  of  Johnson,  that 
‘where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  j 
than  useless.'  **  Sir  E.  Brydgei. — L.  K. 

(3)  Sir  Kvan  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the 
“geutle  toe  hid  ” of  the  “forty-five.” 

(4)  The  wood  of  Soignics  is  supposed  to  he  a remnant  of  ' 
the  forest  of  Ardennes,  famous  in  Bolnrdo’s  Orlando,  and  ! 
immortal  in  Shakspcare’s  Js  you  like  It.  It  is  also  ecle-  I 


hrated  in  Tacitus,  as  being  tbc  spot  of  successful  defenre  by 
the  Germans  against  the  Roman  encroachment*.  I have 
ventured  to  adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler  associa- 
tions than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 

(6)  “ Child?  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory of  Waterloo,  give*  us  here  a most  beautiful  description 
of  the  evening  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Quatrc-Braa,  the 
alarm  which  railed  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  eon- 
fusion  which  preceded  their  march.  I am  not  sure  that  any 
verses  in  our  language  surpass.  In  vigour  aud  in  frrtiug,  this 
most  beautiful  description.”  Sir  U alter  Scott.—  L.  K. 

(fi'l  See  note  to  English  BartU  and  Scotch  Rrrincers,  ante, 
p.  61— I..  K. 

(7)  “ In  the  late  battles,  like  nil  the  world,  I have  lost  a 
connection — poor  Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race. 

I had  little  intercourse  of  late  years  with  his  fbmily,  but  I 
never' saw  or  heard  but  good  of  him."  Lord  II.  to  Mr. 
Moore.  Feb.  1815— P E. 

(8)  My  guide  from  Mont  St.  Jean  ovrr  the  field  seemed 
intelligent  and  accurate.  The  placr  where  Major  Howard 
fell  was  not  far  from  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  there  was 
a third  rut  down,  or  shivered  in  the  battle},  which  stand  a 
few  yards  from  each  other  nt  a pathway’s  side.  Brnrath 
these  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  body  has  since  been  re- 
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The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory’s,  most  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for;  though  the  sound  of 
Fame 

May  for  a moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour’d  but  assumes  a stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

XXX 11. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length;  and,  smiling  mourn : 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  roast  and  suit  be  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  boariness;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; [sun ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the 
Aud  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on  : 

XXXIII. 

Even  as  a broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 
A thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 

The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter’d  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 

And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 

Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 

Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  unlold.(l) 

XXXIV. 

There  is  a very  life  in  our  despair, 

Vitality  of  poison, — a quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow’s  most  detested  fruit, 

Like  to  the  apples  (2)  on  the  Dead  Sea’s  shore, 

All  ashes  to  the  taste.  Did  man  compute 
Kmteuee  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o’er 
Such  hours ’gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would  he  name 
threescore? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number’d  out  the  years  of  man: 

They  arc  enough ; and  if  thy  tale  be  true , 

Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span, 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo! 

Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 
a Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 

“Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day!” 

And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. 

XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest  nor  the  worst  of  men  ; 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mist 

movrd  to  England.  A small  hollow  for  the  present  marks 
where  it  Iny,  hut  will  probably  soon  be  effaced:  the  plough 
has  hern  upon  it,  and  the  graiu  is.  After  pointing  out  the 
different  spots  where  I'icton  and  other  gallaut  men  had  i 
perished,  the  guide  said,  '‘Here  Major  Howard  lay:  I was  j 
near  him  when  wounded.’1  I told  him  my  relationship,  and 
he  seemed  then  still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  purlieu-  j 
lar  spot  and  circumstances.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  in  the  Held,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  i 
alKtve  mentioned.  1 went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  Held,  j 
comparing  it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a 
plain,  Wuterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  ; 
great  action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagination  : 1 have  , 
viewed  will)  attention  those  of  Platen,  Troy,  Mnntiuea,  | 
l-esictra.  Chceronea,  and  Marathon  ; aud  the  field  around 
Mout  .St.  Jeon  aud  Uougouannt  appears  to  want  little  but 


One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  ami  ngaiu 
On  little  objects  with  like  linn  ness  fixt,  • 
Extreme  in  all  things!  hadst  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  bad  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise,  as  fall : thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  rc-assume  the  imperial  mien, 

And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the 
scene! 

XXXVII. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou! 

She  trembles  nt  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men’s  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 

Who  woo’d  tliee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 

Who  deem’d  thee  for  a time  whate’er  thou  didst 
assert. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low, 
Rattling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field; 

Now  making  monarchs’  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  tby  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield; 

Au  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
Rut  govern  not  thy  pettiest  {Mission,  nor, 

However  deeply  in  meu’s  spirits  skill’d, 

Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  templed  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 
star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook’d  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 

Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 

Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 

To  watch  ami  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hastsmiled 
With  a sedate  and  all-enduring  eye; — 

When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
He  stood  unbow’d  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel’d  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts  ; ’t  was  wise  to  lee),  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 

And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn’d  unto  thine  overthrow ; 

’Tis  hut  a worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 

So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  aud  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

a better  cause,  and  that  undrflnahle  hut  impressive  halo 
which  the  lapse  of  nges  throws  oround  a celebrated  a pot, 
to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except,  perhaps, 
the  last-mentioned. 

(t)  “There  is  a richness  and  energy  in  this  passage, 
which  is  peculiar  to  1 ord  It)  run,  among  nil  modem  poets, 

. — a throng  of  glowing  images,  poured  forth  at  onre,  with  a 
facility  and  profusion,  which  must  npprur  mere  wasteful- 
new  to  more  economical  writers,  aud  a certain  negligence 
and  harshness  of  diction,  which  can  belong  only  io  an  au- 
thor who  is  oppressed  with  the  exuberance  aud  rapidity  of 
his  conceptions.*1  Je/Jnry.  , 

(2)  The  (fabled)  apple.*  on  the  Itrink  of  the  lake  Asphaltrs 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  ashes.  Vide 
Tacitus,  t tutor,  lib.  v.  7. 
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XU. 

If,  like  a tower  upon  a headlong  rock, 

Thou  hadat  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 

Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
But  men’s  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 
throne, 

Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 

The  part  of  Philip’s  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Uuless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 

Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 

For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a den.(  I ) 

XLII. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a hell, 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ; there  is  a fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
lit  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest;  a fever  at  the  core. 

Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore.  . 

XLII  I. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion ; conquerors  and  kings, 

• Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul’s  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable!  what  stings 
Are  theirs!  One  breast  laid  open  were  a school 
Which  would  unleach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule: 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 

And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 

That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 

Even  as  a flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  owu  flickering,  or  a sword  laid  by, 
i Which  cats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

(I)  Tbe  great  error  of  Napoleon.  “If  we  have  writ  onr 
n minis  true,"  was  a continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his 
want  of  all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them  ; perhaps 
more  offensive  to  human  vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of 
more  trembling  and  suspicious  tyranny.  Such  were  his 
speeches  to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals;  and 
the  single  expression  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  re- 
I turning  to  Paris  after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed 
his  army,  rubbing  his  bands  over  a fire.  “This  is  pleasanter 
than  Moscow,”  would  probably  alienate  more  favour  from 
his  cause  than  the  destruction  and  reverses  which  led  to 
the  remark. — “Far  from  being  deficient  in  that  necessary 
branch  of  the  politician’s  art  which  soothes  tbe  passions 
and  conciliates  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  wish  to 
employ  ns  instruments.  Buonaparte  possessed  it  in  exquisite 
perfection.  He  seldom  missed  finding  the  very  man  that 
was  fittest  for  his  immediate  purpose;  and  be  had.  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  art  of  moulding  him  to  U.  It  was  not, 
tbeo.  lirrnu.se  he  despised  the  means  Decenary  to  gain  his 
end,  that  he  finally  fell  short  of  attaining  it,  but  because, 

! confiding  in  his  stars,  his  fortune,  and  his  strength,  the  ends 


Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 

Hound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 
led.  (2) 

• XL VI. 

Away  with  these!  true  Wisdom’s  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 

Maternal  Nature!  for  who  teems  like  thee. 

Thus  ou  the  banks  of  tby  majestic  Rhine? 

There  Harold  gazes  on  a work  diving 
A blending  of  all  beauties ; streams  and  dells, 

Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine. 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gory  but  leafy  walls,  where  lluiu  greenly  dwells. 

XLVIJ. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a lofty  mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 

AJI  tcnantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 

Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 

There  was  a day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass’d  below; 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a bloody  shroud, 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now'. 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

XL VIII. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions!  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 

Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  date 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a longer  date.  [have? 
What  want  these  outlaws  (3)  conquerors  should 
But  History’s  purchased  page  to  call  them  great? 

A wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave?  '[brave. 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as 

XLIX. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 

What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 

And  Love,  which  lent  a blazon  to  their  shields. 
With  cmhlcms  well  devised  by  amorous  pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  irou  hearts  would  glide; 
Bui  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 

And  many  a tower,  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 

Saw  the  discolour’d  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

which  he  proposed  were  unattainable  even  by  the  gigantic 
means  which  he  possessed.”  Sir  t Fatter  Srott. — L.B. 

(*2)  “This  is  certainly  splendidly  written,  hut  we  trust  it 
is  not  true.  From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede  - 
from  Nimrod  to  Buonaparte, — the  hunters  of  men  have 
pursued  their  sport  with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  re- 
morse, as  thr  hunters  of  other  animals;  and  have  lived  as 
cheerily  in  their  days  of  action,  and  as  comfbnably  in 
tbeir  repose,  ns  the  followers  of  better  pursuits.  It  would  j 
be  strange,  therefore,  if  the  other  active  but  more  innocent  j 
spirits,  whom  Lord  Byron  has  here  placed  in  the  same  j 
predicament,  and  who  share  all  their  sources  of  enjoyment, 
without  the  gailt  and  the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  ! 
of  contracting,  should  be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended 
than  those  splendid  curses  of  their  kind ; and  it  would  be 
passing  strange,  and  pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
Providence  should  produce  only  unhappiness,  and  mankind  re- 
gard with  hostility  their  greatest  benefactors.”  Jrffrry. — L.  K- 
(J)  “ What  wants  that  knave  that  a king  should  have?” 
was  King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstrong 
and  hit  followers  in  full  accoutrements. — See  the  Ballad. 
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cimto  in.  ClIILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


L. 

Bnl  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river! 

Making  their  waves  a blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 

Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict,— ‘then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven ; and  to  seem  such  to  me, 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 

A thousand  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks, 

But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 
And  Slaughter  heap'd  on  high  bis  weltering  ranks ; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  arc  they  ? 
Thy  tide  wash’d  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 

And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass’d  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray! 

But  o’er  the  blacken’d  memory’s  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they  seem. 

LU. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass’d  along, 

Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear: 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graveu  lines  anstrre, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  bad  ta’cn  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 

Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face,  [trace. 
But  o’er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 

LIU. 

Nor  was  all  love  shot  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 

It  is  in  vaiu  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ; the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean’d  it  from  all  worldlings:  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
/none  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 

LIV.  v 

And  he  had  team'd  to  love, — I know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 

Eves  in  its  earliest  nurture:  what  subdued. 

To  change  like  this,  a mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know; 

But  thus  it  was;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  a fleet  ions  have  to  grow. 

In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
W'hich  unto  his  was  bound,  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ; and,  though  unwed, 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 


Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 

But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 
pour! 


The  castled  crag  of  Drachcnfels  ( I ) 

Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom’d  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 

And  scatter’d  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strew’d  a scene,  which  I should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 

And  hunds  which  ofler  early  flowers, 

Walk  smiling  o’er  this  paradise; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  grey, 
And  many  a rock  which  steeply  lowers, 

Aud  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o’er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers; 

But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine! 

3. 

I send  the  lilies  given  to  me; 

Though  long  before  thy  band  they  touch, 

I know  that  they  must  wither'd  be, 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such; 

For  I have  cherish'd  them  as  dear, 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 

And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 

When  thou  bchold’st  them  drooping  nigh, 

And  kuqw'st  them  gather’d  by  the  Rhine, 
And  ofler ’d  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  hound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine! 

lvl 

By  Coblentz,  on  a rise  of  gentle  ground, 

There  is  a small  and  simple  pyramid. 

Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound; 
Beneath  its  base  arc  heroes’  ashes  hid. 


(I)  The  emrtJcof  Dracbenfel*  stands  on  the  highest  sum- 
‘t  of  * the  .Seven  Mountains,”  over  the  Rhine  hanks  : it  is 
mins,  and  connected  with  some  singular  traditions.  It  is 
the  flint  in  view  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  hut  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  river;  on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  it.  are 
the  remain*  of  another,  called  the  Jew's  Cattle,  ami  a 
Urge  cross,  commemorative  of  the  murder  of  a chief  by 


bis  brother.  The  number  of  castles1'  and  cities  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  on  both  sides  is  very  great,  and  their 
situation*  remarkably  beautiful. — {These  verses  were  written 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  May.  The  original  pencilling 
Is  before  us.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  his  sister. — L.  E.| 
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Our  enemies’ — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau!  o’er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  frum  the  rough  soldier’s  lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a doom, 

Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  be  battled  to  resume. 


Their  cherish’d  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! (3) 
Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine, 
But  noue  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 


LVU. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  bis  young  career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit’s  bright  repose;  t 
For  he  was  Freedom’s  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o’ersiept 
The  charter  to  cliastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapon*;  lie  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  nod  thus  men  o’er  him 


Here  Ehreubreits(ein,(2)  with  her  shatter’d  wall 
Black  with  the  miner’s  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  six'll  ami  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light: 

A tower  of  victory!  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch’d  along  the  plain: 

But  Peace  destroy’d  what  War  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer's  rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  bad  pour’d  in  vaiu. 


LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city’s  sheen, 

The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice’s  gloom, 

The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man’s  art ; and  these  withal 
A race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 

Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 

Still  springing  o’er  thy  banks,  though  empires  near 
them  fall. 

LXII. 

But  these  recede.  Above,  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  balls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show  [below. 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 


LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine!  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 

Thine  is  a scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  looely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray; 

And  could  tlie  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here. 

Where  nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay,  . 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 

Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again!  a vain  adieu! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine. 

The  mitid  is  colour’d  by  thy  every  hue. 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

(1)  The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Mnrernn  (killed  by  a rifle-ball  at  Altrrkirchen.  on  the  laid 
day  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  Mill  remains 
a*  described.  The  inscription*  on  his  monument  are  rather 
too  long,  aud  not  required:  hi*  name  was  enough;  Fraaee 
adored,  and  her  cnrmica  admired;  both  wept  over  him. 
Hi*  fUneral  wai  attended  by  the  generals  and  detachment* 
from  both  armies.  In  the  mmt  grove  General  Hoche  is  in- 
terred, a gallant  man  also  in  every  sense  of 'the  word;  but 
though  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  battle,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  die  there : hi*  death  wrfs  attended 
hy  suspicion*  of  poison.  A separate  monument  (not  over 
hi*  body,  which  is  buried  by  Marceau’*}  ii  raised  for  him 
near  Andernach,  opposite  to  which  one  of  his  most  me- 
morable exploits  was  performed,  in  throwing  a bridge  to  an 
island  on  the  Rhine.  The  shape  and  style  ore  different  from 
that  of  Marceau'*,  and  the  inscription*  more  simple  aud 

1 pleasing:  — **  The  \rniy  of  the  Snmhrr  and  Meuse  to  it* 
Gominiiuder-in-Chief  llo.-hr.”  Tbi*  is  all,  and  a*  it  should 
be.  Hoche  wu  esteemed  among  the  first  of  France*.*  earlier 
generals,  before  Buonaparte  tncmopolisrd  her  triumph*.  He 
*"*  the  destined  commander  of  the  invading  army  of  Ireland. 

(2)  Khrenbreitstein,  I.  e,  the  broad  stone  of  honour, n 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled 
Mint  blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truer  of  I^coben.  It  lmd 
becu.  and  could  only  be,  reduced  by  famine  or  treachery. 
It  yirSUed  to  the  former,  aided  by  surprise.  After  having 
*ern  Hie  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not 
much  strike  by  comparison  ; but  the  situation  is  cominand- 


LXIII. 

Bui,  ere  these  matchless  heights  1 dare  to  scan, 
There  is  a spot  should  not  be- pass'd  in  vain, — 
Moral!  the  proud,  the  patriot  field!  where  man 
May  gaze  on  giiastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 

Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer’d  on  that  plain  ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath’d  his  tombless  host, 

A bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 

Themselves  their  monument; — the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam’d,  and  shriek’d  each  wandering 
ghost.  (4) 

LXIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  Canine's  carnage  vies. 

Moral  mid  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand; 

They  were^rtie  Glory’s  stainless  victories, 

Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  aud  hand 

ing.  General  Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  time, 
and  1 slept  in  a room  where  I wo*  shown  a window  ut 
which  he  I*  said  to  have  been  standing  observing  the  pro* 
gres*  of  the  *iege  by  moonlight,  when  a ball  struck  im- 
mediately below  it. 

(3)  On  taking  Hoekhrim,  the  AnMrinns,  in  one  part  of 
the  engagement,  got  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  they 
had  their  first  view  of  the  Rhine.  They  instantly  halted  — 
not  a gun  « u fired — -not  a voice  heard : but  they  stood 
gazing  on  the  river  with  those  feelings  which  the  events  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  at  once  railed  up.  Prince  Schwart- 
zenl>erg  rode  up  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop; 
then  they  gave  three  cheers,  rushed  after  tbe  enemy,  and 
drove  them  into  the  water.  — 1..  E. 

(4)  The  chapel  it  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  hnoc* 
diminished  to  a small  number  by  the  Burgandlan  legion  in 
the  service  of  France;  who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of 
their  ancestors*  less  successful  invasions.  A few  still  re- 
main, notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundians 
for  ages  (all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a l»one  lo 
their  own  country),  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  the 
Swiss  postilions,  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife- 
handles ; a purpose  for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by 
the  bleaching  of  year*  had  rendered  them  in  great  request. 
Of  these  relies  I ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  i 
have  made  a cjoarler  of  a hero,  for  wbir-b  the  sole  excuse  . 
is,  that  if  I had  not,  the  next  passer-by  might  have  per- 
verted them  lo  worse  uses  than  the  careful  prrservatiou  i 
which  1 intend  for  them. 

t 
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Of  n proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band. 

All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  viCc-cn tail’d  Corruption;  they  no  land  9 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
| Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 

LXV. 

By  a lone  wall  a lonelier  column  rears 
| A grey  and  grief-worn  asjwvt  of  old  days; 

I T is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 

And  looks  as  with  the  wikl-bcwilder'd  gaze 
i Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 

Yet  still  with  consciousness;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a marvel  that  it  not  decays, 

When  the  coeval  pride  of  humati  hauds,  [lands. 
Lcvell’d  Aventicum  (I),  hath  strew'd  her  subject 

LXVI. 

And  there — oh!  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name! — 
t Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 

Her  youth  to  Heaven;  her  heart,  beneath  a claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o’er  a father’s  grave. 

| Justice  is  sworn ’gainst  tears,  and  bers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in;  but  the  judge  was  just, 
i'  And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  wns  simple,  and  without  a bust. 

And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust.  (2) 

fcxvn. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
i And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a just  decay,  [birth; 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  .shall,  survivor  of  its  wtve, 

And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun’s  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,  (3) 
ItniKTishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

. LXVI  II. 

Lake  Iceman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face,  (4) 

The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 

The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 

Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue: 


(1)  A ventimm,  near  Morat,  was  tbe  Roman  capital  of 
Helvetia.  where  Avencbn  now  stands. 

(2)  Julia  Alpinola.  a young  Aventian  priestess,  died  soon 
after  a Tain  endeavour  to  save  her  father,  condemned  to 
death  as  a traitor  by  Aulus  farina.  Her  epitaph  was  dis- 
covered many  years  ago;— it  is  thus:— ^ Julia  Alptnula: 
Hie  jaeco.  Infrlicis  patris  iufrliv  proles.  Dree  Avrntirr 
Sacerdos.  Ex  ora  re  patris  necein  non  potni : Male  mori  in 

! fatis  ill**  rrat.  Vlxi  annos  asm.'* — I know  of  no  human 
j composition  so  affecting  as  this,  nor  a history  of  deeper  in- 
I terest.  These  arc  the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not 
; to  perish,  and  to  whirh  we  torn  with  a true  and  healthy 
] tenderness,  from  the  wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  aeon- 
fused  mass  of  conquests  anti  battles,  with  which  the  mind 
is  roused  for  a time  to  a false  and  feverish  sympathy,  from 
hence  it  recurs  at  length  with  all  the  nansea  consequent 


I on  such  intoxication. 

! (3)  This  is  written  In  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  3d, 

i IHIG\  w hich  even  at  this  distance  dnzzicft  mine.— {July  20th.) 
I this  day  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  reflection  of 
.Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  srjfntim  in  the  calm  of  the  lake, 

I which  I was  crossing  in  my  boat;  the  distance  of  these 
. mountains  from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

! 4)  In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 

1 addressed  to  his  sister,  there  is  this  touching  stanza:— 

*■  | did  remind  thee  of  oar  own  dear  lake* 
fly  the  ukl  hall  which  may  br  mine  no  mure. 

• The  lake  of  New  dead  Abbey. 


There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
*With  a fit  mind  the  might  which  1 behold- 
But  soon  in  me:  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish’d  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn’d  mein  Uieir  fold. 

LX  IX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind: 

All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 

Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  wills  the  coil, 

In  wretched  intcrchart^i*  of  wrong  for  wrong, 

Midst  a contentious  world,  striving  where  none  ore 

strong. 

LXX. 

There,  in  a moment,  we  may  plunge  oar  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 

And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night; 

The  race  of  life  becomes  a hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness : on  the  sea, 

Tbe  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 

But  there  are  wanderers  o’er  Eternity 
Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor’d  ne’er 
shall  be. 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 

And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake? 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,  (5) 

Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 

Which  feeds  it  as  a mother  who  doth  make 
A fair  but  f reward  infant  haM»n  care. 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  tln^Pawake;— 

Is  it  no  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 

Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom’d  to  inflict  or  bear? 

LXXlf. 

I live  not  in  myself,  but  I become 
Portion  of  that  aronnd  me;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a feeling,  (ft)  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture : I can  sec 

I'-man’i  U fair  ; but  think  not  I forsake 
The  iwrct  remembrance  uf  a dearer  shore  i 
Sad  havoc  Time  mud  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  th  ou  ran  fade  Ihnr  rye*  before  ; 

Though.  Ilk*-  all  tiling*  whirh  I have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far.”— L.  E. 

(f»)  The  colour  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a 
depth  of  tint  which  I have  never  seen  equalled  in  water, 
salt  or  fresh,  except  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 
— (See  ,/uun,  canto  xiv.  stanza  87,  for  a beautiful  com- 

parison.— 1..  E.J 

(6)  44  Mr.  Ilnhhousc  and  myself  are  just  returned  from  a 
journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We  have  been  to  the 
Grindelwald.  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  Wengrn  Alp;  and  seen  torrents  of  000  feet  in  fall, 
and  glaciers  of  all  dimensions;  we  have  beard  shepherds’ 
pipes,  and  avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming 
up  from  the  valleys  below  us  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of 
hell.  Cbamonni,  and  that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a 
month  ago  ; bat,  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not 
equal  in  wildness  to  the  Jungfrau,  the  F.ighers,  the  Shreck- 
horn,  and  the  Rose  Glaciers.  Resides  this,  I have  been  over 
all  the  Kernrse  Alps  and  their  lakes,  and  think  many  of 
the  scenes  some  of  whirh  w ere  not  those  usually  frequented 
by  the  English'  liner  than  C.hamouni.  I have  been  to  (.larcns 
again,  and  crossed  the  mountains  behind  it.”  B.  Lettrrs, 
Sept.  1818.— L.B. 
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Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A link  reluctant  in  a fleshly  chain, 

Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  ami  uot  in  vain. 

Lxxrn. 

And  thus  I am  absorb'd,  and  this  is  life; 

I look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past 
As  on  a place  of  agony  and  strife. 

Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I was  cast, 

To  act  and  sutTer,  but  remount  at  last, 

With  a fresh  pinion ; which  1 feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  hl^st 
Which  it  would  cope  with/  on  delighted  wing, 
Spuming  the  clay -cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
cling. 

LXXIV. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  lie  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 

Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 

When  elements  to  elements  conform, 

And  dast  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I not 
Feel  ail  I see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm? 

The  bodiless  thought?  the  spirit  of  each  spot? 

Of  which,  even  now,  I share  at  times  the  immortal  lot? 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I of  them? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a pure  passion?  should  I not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these?  and  stem 
A tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  A hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn’d  below, 

Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
* not  glow? 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme ; and  I return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
"Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 

To  look  on  one,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 

(I)  “I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the 
f/rloise  before  roc,  and  nro  struck  to  a decree  that  I can- 
not express  with  the  foree  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  beauty  of  tbelr  reality.  Meilicrie,  Garens.  and 
Vevay,  and  the  Ch&teau  de  f.hillon,  are  places  of  which  I 
shall  sny  little ; because  all  I could  say  mutt  fall  short  of 
the  impressions  they  stamp."  li.  Letters. — L.  K. 

(3)  “ It  is  evident  that  the  Impassioned  parts  of  Rous- 
seau's romance  had  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  noble  poet.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  lord 
Byron  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean 
Jacques  over  the  passions:  and,  to  say  truth,  we  needed 
some  such  evidence;  for,  though  almost  ashamed  to  avow 
the  truth, — still,  like  the  barber  of  Midas,  we  must  speak 
or  die, — we  have  never  been  able  to  feel  the  Interest  or 
discover  the  merit  of  this  far-famed  performance.  That 
there  is  much  eloquence  in  the  letters  we  readily  admit: 
there  lay  Ronsseau's  strength.  Bnt  his  lovers,  the  cele- 
brated St.  Preux  and  Julie,  have,  from  the  earliest  moment 
we  have  heard  the  tale  (which  wc  well  remember),  down 
to  the  present  honr,  totally  failed  to  Interest  us.  There 
might  be  some  constitutional  hardness  of  heart;  but  like 
|.anrc*s  pebble-hearted  rur,  Crab,  we  remained  dry-eyed 
while  all  wept  around  os.  And  still,  on  resuming  the 
volumr,  even  now,  we  ean  see  little  in  the  loves  of  there 
two  tiresome  pedants  to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of 
them.  To  stale  our  opinion  iu  language*  much  better  than 
• “ See  Burke's  RrlJeetjoru.” 


WORKS. 


A native  of  t!«e  land  where  1 respire 
The  clear  air  for  a while— a passing  guest. 

Where  he  became  a being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious;  *twas  a foolish  quest, 

The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest. 

LXXV  II. 

Here  the  self- torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau,  (1) 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Encbautuieut  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O’er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a heavenly  hue  (2) 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o’er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  fast. 

LXXVIU. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence  — as  a tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ; with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ; for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enatnour’d,  were  in  him  the  same. 

But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 

Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams. 

But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o’erflowing  teems 
Along  his  burniug  page,  distemper’d  though  it  seems. 

LXXIX. 

This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that’s  wild  and  sweet; 

This  hallow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss  (3) 

Which  every  morn  his  fever’d  lip  would  greet, 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet ; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
Flash’d  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 

In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  ail  they  seek  possest.  (4) 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 

Or  friends  by  him  self-banish’d ; for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion’s  sanctuary,  and  chose. 

For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 

our  own,  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  regard  this  far- 
famed  history  of  philosophical  gallantry  as  an  ‘ unfnsbioned, 
indelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  ferocious  medley  of  pedantry  and 
lewdness ; of  metaphysical  speculations,  blended  with  the 
coarsest  sensuality.’ n Sir  If  alter  Scott. — L.  £. 

(3)  This  refers  to  the  account  in  his  Confessions  of  hia 
passion  for  the  Comtrsse  d'lloudctot  (the  mistress  of  St. 
Lambert),  and  his  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
the  singlr  kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 
acquaintance.  Rousseau's  description  of  bis  feelings  on 
this  occasion  may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate, 
yet  not  impure,  description  and  expression  of  love  that 
ever  kindled  into  words;  which,  after  all,  must  be  felt, 
from  their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  delineation  : 
a painting  can  give  no  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean. 

(4)  “ Lord  Byron’s  character  of  Rousseau  is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo- 
quence. 1 know  not  that  he  says  any  thing  which  has  not 
been  said  before, — bnt  what  he  says  issues,  apparently,  from 
the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  It  Is  a little  laboored,  which, 
possibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stanza  into 
which  it  was  necessary  to  thro*  it ; but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  poet  felt  a sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic  tender- 
ness of  Rousseau’s  genius,  which  he  could  not  have  recog- 
nised with  each  extreme  fervour,  except  from  a eonscioua- 
ne»«  of  having  at  least  occasionally  experienced  similar 
emotions."  Sir  t.  Htydifrs. — L.  E. 
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’Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  wu  frensied, — wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  .never  find  ; 
But  be  was  frensied,  by  disease  or  woe,  [show. 
To  that  worst  pitch-  of  all,  which  wears  a reasoning 
« 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 

As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 

Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 

Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more: 

| ftid  he  not  this  for  France,  which  lay  before 
Bow’d  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 

Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore. 

Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  bis  compeers 
j Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o’er- 
grown  fears, 

Lxxxir. 

They  made  themselves  a fearful  monument! 

The  w reck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew, 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time:  the  veil  they  rent, 
And  wbat  behind  it  lay  all  earth  shall  view. 

But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 

| Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 

Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew  [fill'd, 

Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re- 
1 As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  aclf-will’d. 

LX  XXI 1 1. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured! 

Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
i By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
[ On  one  another ; Pity  ceased  to  melt 

With  her  once  uatural  charities.  But  they, 

Who  in  oppression’s  darkness  caved  had  dwelt. 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day ; 
Wbat  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their  prey  ? 

LXXXIV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a scar? 
The  heart’s  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
i That  which  disfigures  it ; and  they  who  war 

With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish’d. 
Silence,  but  not  submission:  in  his  lair  [bear 

Fix’d  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  boor 
Which  shall  atone  for  years;  none  need  despair: 

It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  he  slower. 

• 

(1)  During  Lord  Byron's  stay  in  Switzerland,  lie  took  up 
bis  residence  at  the  well-known  Campagne-Diodati,  in  the 
village  of  Coligny.  It  stands  at  tbe  top  of  a rapidly-de- 
scending vineyard ; the  windows  eommanding,  one  way.  a 
noble  view  of  the  lake  and  of  Geneva ; the  other,  up  thr 
lake.  Every  evening  the  poet  embarked  on  tbe  lake ; and 
to  the  feeling*  created  by  these  excursions  we  owe  these 
delightful  stanzas.  Of  his  mode  of  passiug  a day,  the  fol- 
lowing, from  tbe  Journal  already  referred  to,  is  a pleasant 
specimen : — 

“ September  Ifl.  Called.  Got  op  at  five.  Hobhonse  walked 
on  before.  Bode  till  within  a mile  of  Vevay.  Stopped  at 
Vevny  two  hours.  View  from  the  church-yard  superb; 
within  it  Lndlow  (the  regicide's)  monument- Mark  marble 
—long  inscription;  Latin,  bat  simple.  Near  him  Broughton 
who  read  King  Charles's  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart)  Is 
buried,  with  a queer  and  rather  canting  inscription.  Lud- 
low's bouse  shown.  Walked  down  to  tbe  lake  side;  ser- 
vants, carriages,  saddle-horses,— ail  set  off,  and  left  us 
|«  b>  same  mistake.  Hobhonse  ran  on  before,  and 
■nrrtook  them.  Arrived  at  CJarens.  Went  to  Chillon 



LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman ! thy  contrasted  lake, 

With  tbe  wild  world  I dwelt  in,  is  a thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ; ouce  I loved 
Toni  ocean’s  roar,  but  thy  soft  uiunnuriug 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a sister’s  voice  reproved. 

That  I with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 

LXXXVI. 

It  is  tbe  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  jet  distinctly  seen, 

Save  darken’d  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  sleep ; and  drawing  near, 

There  breathes  a living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ; on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more: 

Lxxxvn. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a moment,  then  is  still. 

There  seems  a floating  whisper  on  the  bill, 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues.  (1) 

LXXXVIII. 

Ye  stars ! which  are  the  poetry  of  bcaveu ! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  — ’tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state. 

And  claim  a kindred  with  you ; for  ye  are 
A beauty  and  a mystery,  and  create 
In  iis  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a star. 

LXXXIX. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still  — though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep: — i 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still : from  the  high  host  ! 

through  scenery  worthy  of  I know  not  whom ; went  over 
tbe  cattle  again.  Met  an  English  party  in  a carriage;  a , 
lady  in  it  tut  aaleep— fast  alcep  in  the  moat  anti-narcotic 
spot  in  the  world, — excellent ! After  a alight  and  abort  i 
dinner,  visited  tbe  Chateau  de  Claim*.  Saw  all  worth  t 
arcing,  and  then  dcarcaded  to  the  4 Boaquet  de  Julie,'  etc.  | 
etc. : our  guide  full  of  Bouaarau,  whom  he  it  eternally  eon-  i 
founding  with  St.  Preux,  and  mixing  the  man  and  the  book,  i 
AVent  agaiu  a a far  a»  Chillon,  to  revisit  the  little  torrent  1 
from  the  hill  behind  it.  The  corporal  who  abowed  tbe 
wonders  of  Chillon  waa  as  drunk  as  Blucber,  and  [to  my 
mind)  as  great  a man:  be  was  deaf  also;  and,  thinking  | 
every  one  else  so,  roared  oot  tbe  legends  of  tbe  caatle  so  j 
fearfully,  that  llobhouse  got  out  of  hamour.  However,  we  ! 
saw  things,  from  tbe  gallows  to  the  dungeons.  Sunset  re- 
flected in  the  lake.  Nine  o'clock — going  to  bed.  Have  to 
get  up  at  five  to-morrow.’* — After  Lard  Byron  quitted  the 
Campagne-Diodati.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  tells  us,  that  the 
doors  of  the  house  were  beset  by  travellers,  anxious  to  get 
a sight  of  tbe  room  in  which  the  poet  slept. — L.  E. 
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Of  stars,  to  the  lull’d  lake  and  mountain-coast, 

All  is  concenter’d  in  a life  intense. 

Where  not  a beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 

But  hath  a part  of  being,  ami  a sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defeucc. 

xc. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 

A truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a tone. 

The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a charm, 

Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 

Binding  all  things  with  heauty  ; — 't  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

XCI. 

Nat  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  eartb-o’ergazing  mountains,  (I ) and  thus  take 
A fit  and  unwall’d  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear’d  of  human  hands.  Come,  ami  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature’s  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 
Nor  fix ' on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer! 

xcir. 

Thy  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a change ! Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a dark  eye  in  woman!  Far  along, 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a tongue, 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 

Back  to  the  joyoos  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

XCDI. 

And  this -is  in  the  night: — Most  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  fair  delight, — 

A portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee!  (2) 

(I)  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  J 
impressive  doctrines  of  ibe  divine  Founder  of  Christianity 
were  delivered,  not  in  tbe  Temple,  hot  on  the  Mount.  To 
waive  the  question  of  devotion,  and  tom  to  human  eloquence. 
— the  most -effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 
nounced within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  tbe  public 
and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That 
this  added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 
bearers  may  be  conceived  from  tbe  difference  between  what 
we  read  of  tbe  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  those 
we  ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  in  tbe  closet.  It  is 
one  thing  to  read  the  JUad  at  Sign-urn  and  on  tbe  tumuli, 
or  by  the  springs,  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and 
river*  and  Archipelago  around  you ; and  another  to  trim 
your  taper  over  it  in  a snug  library— this  1 know.  Were 
the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodism  to 
be  attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited 
by  its  vehement  faith  and  doctrines  (tbe  truth  or  error  of 
which  I presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  question),  I should 
venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  fields, 
and  the  unstudied  and  extemporaneous  effiisions  of  its 
teachers.  Tbe  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at 
least  in  the  lower  orders)  is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  im- 
pressive, are  accustomed  to  repeat  their  prescribed  orisons 
and  prayers,  wherever  they  may  be,  at  tbe  stated  hours — of 
course  frequently  in  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a light  mat 
(which  they  carry  for  the  purpose  of  a bed  or  cushion  os 
required) : the  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during  which 
they  are  totally  absorbed,  and  only  living  in  their  suppli- 
cation : nothing  can  disturb  them-  On  me  the  simple  and 


How  tbe  lit  lake  shines,  a phosphoric  sea. 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 

And  now  again ’t is  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  tbe  loud  bills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o’er  a young  earthquake’s  birth.  (3) 

XC1V. 

Nowr,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 

That  they  ran  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ! 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  tbe  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed : 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  year#  all  w inters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage,  j 

xcv. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way,  j 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta’en  his  stand  : I 
For  here,  not  one,  hut  many,  make  their  play, 

And  tling  their  Ihuuder-bolls  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flushing  and  cast  around : of  all  the  band. 

The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork’d 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 

That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work’d, 

There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein  lurk'd. 

XCVI. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a soul  > 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  ine  watchful;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  ine  is  sleepless, — if  1 rest  (4) 

But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests!  is  the  goal  ? 

Arc  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast? 

Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest? 

XCVII. 

Could  I embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 

entire  sincerity  of  these  men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared 
to  be  within  and  upon  them,  made  a far  greater  impression 
than  any  general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places 
of  worship,  of  which  I have  seen  those  of  almost  every  per- 
suasion under  the  sun  ; including  most  of  our  own  sectaries, 
and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran, 
tbe  Jewish,  and  tbe  Mahometan.  Many  of  the  negroes,  of 
whom  there  are  numbers  in  theTnrkish  empire,  are  idolaters, 
and  have  free  exercise  of  their  belief  and  its  rites:  some  of 
these  I had  a distant  view  of  at  Patras;  and,  from  what  I 
could  make  out  of  them,  they  appeared  to  lie  of  a truly  Pa- 
gan description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a spectator. 

(2)  Tbe  thnnder  storm  to  which  these  lines  refer  occurred 
on  the  l.ltb  of  June,  I8lfi,  at  midnight  I have  seen, 
among  tbe  Arroceraunian  mountains  of  Chimari,  several 
more  terrible,  but  none  more  beautiftil.—  [Tbe  opposite  en- 
graving presents  a fhc- simile  of  one  of  these  remarkable 
stanxas,  as  dashed  off  by  Lord  llyron  during  one  of  his  even- 
ing excursions  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.—  L.  E.) 

(3)  “ This  is  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  passages  of  tbe 
poem.  The  'fierce  and  fair  delight'  of  a thunder-storm  is 
here  described  in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings. 
The  live  thnnder  'leaping  among  the  rattling  crags' — the 
voice  of  mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other — the  plash- 
ing of  tbe  big  rain — the  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  lighted 
like  a phosphoric  sea — present  a picture  of  sublime  terror, 
yet  of  enjoyment,  often  attempted,  but  never  so  well,  cer- 
tainly never  better,  brought  out  in  poetry."  Jlr  Waller  \ 
Scott.— L-  E. 

(4)  The  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which  Lord  Byron  kepi  j 
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Ail  that  I would  have  sought,  and  all  I Keek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  1 would  speak  ; 
But  as  it  is,  1 live  and  die  unheard, 

With  a most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a sword. 

XCVU1. 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 

And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 

And  glowing  into  day : we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence:  and  thus  I, 

Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman!  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
( Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder’d  fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens!  sweet  Clarens,{  1 ) birthplace  of  deep  Love! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  iu  Love;  the  snows  above 
Tbe  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 

‘ tor  his  sister,  closes  with  tbe  following  mournful  passage:  — 
i “ Id  the  weather,  for  this  tour  of  thirteen  days.  1 have  been 
very  fortunate — fbrtunatc  in  a companion”  (Mr.  Hob- 
I house} — “ fortunate  in  our  prospect*,  anil  exempt  from  even 
| the  little  petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render 
I journeys  in  a lesa  wild  country  disappointing.  I was  dis- 
[ posed  to  be  pleased.  1 am  a lover  of  nature,  and  an  ad- 
I rnirer  of  beaoly.  1 can  bear  fatigue,  and  welcome  privation, 
■ and  have  seen  some  of  tbe  noblest  views  in  the  world.  Rut 
in  all  Ibis, — the  recollection  of  bitterness,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  recent  and  more  home  desolation,  which  must  hc- 
I company  me  through  life,  has  preyed  upon  me  here;  aud 
I neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd,  the  crashing  of  tltr 
avalanche,  nor  the  torrent,  the  mountain.  Ihe  glacier,  the 
1 forest,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  moment  lightened  the 
i weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  lo  lose  my  own 
I wretched  identity,  in  tbe  majesty,  and  the  power,  and  the 
i glory,  around,  above,  and  beneath  me.”— L.Ji. 

(1)  “ Stanzas  xeix.  to  civ.  are  exquisite.  They  have  every 
thing  which  makes  a poetical  picture  of  local  and  particu- 
lar scenery  perfect-  They  exhibit  a miraculous  brilliancy 
and  force  of  fancy  ; but  the  very  fidelity  causes  a little 
constraint  and  labour  of  language.  The  poet  serins  to  have 
been  so  engrossed  by  the  attention  to  give  vigour  aud  fire 
to  the  imagery,  that  he  both  neglected  and  disdained  lo 
render  himself  more  harmonious  by  diffuser  words,  which, 
while  they  might  have  improved  the  effret  upon  the  ear, 
might  have  weakened  the  impression  upon  the  mind.  This 
mastery  over  new  matter — this  supply  of  powers  equal  not 
only  to  an  untouched  subject,  but  that  subject  one  of  pe- 
culiar and  unequalled  grandeur  and  beauty — was  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  strongest  poetical  fhcultirs.  young  ns  the 
author  was,  without  adding  to  it  all  the  prartical  skill  of 
the  artist.  Tbe  stanzas,  too,  on  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  are 
discriminative,  sagacious,  and  just.  They  are  among  the 
' proofs  of  that  very  great  variety  of  talent  which  this  Canto 
I of  Lord  Byron  exhibits.”  Sir  Hnjtlyes. — LK. 

(2}  Rousseau's  //dour,  Irttre  17.  part.  4.  note.  “ Cet 
I inoulvgurs  aunt  si  hautes  qn'unc  demi  heure  »pn  i le  soleil 
eonchc,  leurt  sommets  »ont  cclairt-s  de  scs  rayons,  dont  le 
rooge  forme  aur  cm  cimea  blanches  uae  belle  couirur  dr 
rose,  qu'on  aperv.it  de  fort  loin.” — This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  heights  over  Mcillerie.— “J'allai  a Vcvay 
logcr  a la  Clef,  et  pendant  dens  jonrs  que  j'y  restai,  saos 
voir  persotme,  je  pris  pour  cette  ville  un  amour  qui  m u 
sahi  dans  tous  mes  voyages,  et  qui  m y a fait  etablir  enflu 
lea  heros  de  won  roman.  Je  dirois  volootiers  a ccux  qui 
ont  du  gout,  et  qui  son!  sensible! : AUex  a Vcvay — visitei 
la  pays,  examiner  let  sites,  promenei-vooa  aur  le  lac.  et 
dites  si  la  Nature  n‘a  pas  fait  ee  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie, 
pour  une  Claire,  el  pour  an  St.  Preax , nntis  nc  Irs  y ebrr- 
ches  pas.” — Les  l onjVtslum,  livre  iv.  p.  3t)G  Lyons,  cd 
; I7D6. — In  Joly,  IHIG,  I made  a voyage  round  the  Lake  of 
Genera;  and,  as  far  as  iny  own  observations  have  led  me 
in  e not  uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey  of  all  the  sceuev 
most  celebrated  by  Rocsseau  in  bis  lleloxte,  I can  safely 


And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly : tbe  rucks. 

The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
In  them  a refuge  from  tbe  worldly  shocks, 

Which  stir  and  sling  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 
then  mocks. 

C. 

C’larens!  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, — 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains;  where  the  god 
Is  a pervading  life  and  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  bath  blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  iu  their  most  desolate 
hour. (2) 

CI. 

All  things  are  here  of  him;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  arc  bis  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  tbe  shore, 

"»y.  that  in  this  there  is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  he  dif- 
ficult to  see  Clarens  (with  ihe  scenes  around  it*  Vevny. 

C billon,  Rdveret,  St.  Cingo.  Mcillerie,  Limn,  and  the  en- 
trances of  the  Rhone}  without  being  forcibly  struck  with 
its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  persons  and  events  with  which 
it  has  been  peopled.  Rat  this  is  not  nil : tbe  feeling  with 
which  all  around  CJarens  and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meille- 
ric  Is  invested,  is  of  a still  higher  and  roorr  comprehensive 
order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  individual  passion;  it  ' 
is  a sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its  roost  extended  and  ■ 
sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its  good 
nod  of  its  glory : it  is  the  grent  principle  of  the  nniYerse, 
which  is  there  more  condensed,  but  not  less  manifested  ; 
i and  of  which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a part,  we  lose 
<>ur  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

; if  Rousseau  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  the  same  asso- 
ciations would  not  less  have  belonged  to  such  sceoes.  He 
lias  added  to  the  interest  of  Ilia  works  by  their  adoption; 
be  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  baauty  by  the  selection; 
but  they  have  dooe  that  for  him  which  no  human  being 
could  do  for  them.  1 had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might 
he;  to  sail  from  Mcillerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time) 
to  St.  Gingo  during  a lake  storm,  which  added  to  tbe  mag- 
, nifleence  of  nil  around,  although  occasionally  accompanied 
by  danger  to  the  boat,  which  was  small  aiid  overloaded. 

It  was  over  this  very  part  of  tbr  lake  that  Rousseau  has 
driven  the  boat  of  St.  Preax  and  Madame  \S  olmar  to  Meille- 
I He,  for  shelter  during  a tempest.  On  gaining  the  shore  at 
| -St.  Gingo.  | found  that  the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong 
| lo  hlow  down  some  flue  old  chestnut-trees  on  the  lower 
i part  of  the  mountains.  On  tbe  opposite  height  of  Uarens 
is  a chateau.  The  hills  are  envered  with  vineyards,  and 
interspersed  with  some  small  but  bcautiftil  woods;  one  of 
these  was  named  the  “ Bosquet  de  Julie;”  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  (bough  long  ago  cut  down  by  tbe  lirntal  selfish- 
ness of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  (to  whom  tbe  land  apper- 
tained;. that  the  ground  might  be  enclosed  into  a vineyard 
for  the  miwrable  drones  of  an  execrable  superstition,  the 
inhabitants  of  Clarens  »tiU  point  out  tbe  spot  where  its 
i trees  .stood,  calling  it  by  the  name  which  consecrated  and 
survived  them.  Rousseau  has  not  I wen  particularly  for- 
1 tunate  in  the  preservation  of  the  “local  habitations”  be  has 
given  to  “airy  nothings.”  The  Prior  of  Great  SC.  Bernard 
has  rut  dow  n some  of  his  woods  for  the  sake  of  a few  cask* 
of  wine,  and  Buonaparte  has  Irvrllcd  part  of  the  rocks  of 
i Mcillerie  in  improving  the  road  to  the  Simplon.  The  road 
is  an  excellent  otic,  but  I eaonot  quite  agree  with  the  it 
mark  which  I beard  made,  that  “ La  route  vaut  miens  que 
les  souvenirs.” — [Daring  tbe  squall  off  Mrillcrie,  of  which 
lord  Byron  here  makes  mention,  the  danger  of  the  party 
was  considerable.  At  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  be  was  de- 
tained two  days.  Id  n small  inn,  by  the  weather;  and  here 
it  was  that  be  wrote,  in  that  short  interval,  tbe  /'ruosrrs/ 
Chilloni  “adding,”  says  Moore,  “one  more  deathless  asso- 
ciation to  tbe  already  immortalised  localities  of  tb«  take.” 

■ -I.E.I 
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Where  the  bow’d  waters  meet  him,  and  adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ; and  the  wood, 

The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 

But  light  leaves,  young  as  Joy,  stands  where  it  stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a populous  solitude. 

CII. 

A populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds, 

And  fairy-form’d  and  many-colour'd  things, 

Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than  words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 

Fearless  and  full  of  life:  the  gusli  of  springs, 

And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  aud  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend. 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  wonld  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a spirit;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 

For  this  is  Love’s  recess,  where  vain  men’s  woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  Car  from 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die;  [those, 
He  stands  not  stilL,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
Wrilh  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity! 

CIV. 

’Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot, 
Peopling  it  with  affections;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind’s  purified  beings;  ’twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche’s  zone  unbound, 

And  hallow’d  it  with  loveliness:  ’tis  lune, 

And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a sound. 

And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ; here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a 
throne. 

cv. 

Lausanne!  and  Ferney!  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath’d  a name;[f) 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roods, 
A path  to  perpetuity  of  fame : 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  sleep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  oti  daring  doubts  to  pile  [flame 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  aud  the 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail’d,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man’s  research  could  deign  do  more  than 
smile. 

CVI. 

The  oue  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a child. 

Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind, 

A wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined  ; 

He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 

The  Proteus  of  their  talents:  hut  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, 

Now  to  o’erthrow  a fool,  and  now  to  shake  a throne. 

(I)  Voltaire  and  Gibbon 

“ V’rom  Ouch y , the  little  port  of  Ijiusannc,  on  the  Lake  of 
(iforra,  l»rd  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  enrlosiag  a sprig 
of  Gibbon's  acacia,  and  some  row-leaves  from  his  garden. 
In  addition  to  the  boaie  of  Gibbon,  the  English  traveller 
now  makes  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a friend  of  Byron, 


CV1I. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 

And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 

In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 

And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sapping  a solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 

The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from 
fear, 

And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot’s  ready  hdl, 

Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

CV11I. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 

If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid; 

It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn; 

The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all,-— dr  hope  and  dread  allay’d 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 

Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay'd ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 

T will  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CIX. 

But  let  me  quit  man’s  works  again  to  read 
His  Maker’s  spread  around  me,  And  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  1 feed. 

Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 

The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 

And  I must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  1 bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 

cx. 

Italia!  too, — Italia!  looking  on  thee. 

Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 

Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  wou  thee, 

To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages; 

Thou  wort  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ; still, 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  till. 
Mows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome’s  imperial 
hill. 

CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I proceeded  in  a theme 
Renew’d  with  no  kind  auspices: — to  feel 
We  arc  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,  and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal 
With  a proud  caution,  love,  or  bate,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 

Is  a steru  task  of  soul: — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

CXI1. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 

It  may  be  that  they  are  a harmless  wile. 

The  colouring  of  the  *cenc*  which  fleet  along,  ^ 
Which  1 would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 

• 

John  Philip  Kemble.  He  reposes  in  the  cemetery,  beneath 
a plain  stone  slab,  distinguished  by  his  name.  It  is  en- 
closed within  some  iron  rails,  and  surrounded  by  shrub*  of 
which  the  leaves  are  thinned  by  English  travellers,  and  kept 
as  certificates  of  tbeir  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Kemble."  /1n- 
dent  Ultulra/iOHS. — P.  E.) 
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My  brca.it,  or  that  of  others,  for  a while. 

Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth,— but  l am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men’s  fro#n  or  smile. 

As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a glorious  lot; 

I stood  and  stand  alone, — remember’d  or  forgot. 

CXllf. 

I have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  roe; 

I have  not  fetter’d  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow’d 
To  its  idolatries  a patient  knee, — 

Nor  coin’d  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo;  in  the  crowd  ' 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ; l stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ; in  a shrond 
Of  thought*  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
con  Id, 

Had  I not  filed(l)  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 
CXIV. 

I hare  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me,— - 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes;  I do  believe. 

Though  I have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, —hopes  which  will  not 
deceive, 

And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing : 1 would  also  deem 
O’er  others’  griefs  that  some  siwwrdy  grieve;  (2) 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream ^3) 


To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a gentle  knee, 

And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a parent’s  kiss, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 

Yet  this  was  in  my  nature: — as  it  is, 

I know  not  what  is  thfire,  yet  something  like  to  this. 


Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 

I know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ; though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a broken  claim  : [same, 

though  the  grave  close  between  us, — 'twere  the 
I know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ; though  lo  drain 
Mi/  blood  from  out  tby  being  were  an  aim, 

And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 

Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
retain. 

CXVUI. 

The  child  of  love, — though  born  in  bitterness 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.  Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 

As  yet  such  are  aronnd  tbee, — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper’d,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  tfembers!  O’er  the  sea, 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I now  respire. 

Fain  would  I waft  such  hleasing  upou  thee,  [me ! 
As,  with  a sigh,  I deem  thou  mights!  have  been  lo 


My  daughter!  with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 

My  daughter!  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end — 

I see  tbee  not, — I bear  tbee  not, — but  none  f 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ; thou  art  th*  friend 
To  whom  the  shadowAtf  far  years  extend  : 

Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold, 

My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend,  | 

And  reach  into  thy  Atari, — when  mine  is  cold, — ; 
A token  aud  a tooe,  even  from  tby  father’s  mould. 

CXVI. 

To  aid  tby  mind’s  dev  elopement,— to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys, — to  sit  and  see  f 
Almost  thy  very  growth,— to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wonders  yet  to  thee! 

{!)  — . -»  . ——*•  If  it  be  thus. 

For  Bnnquo's  issue  have  I j tied  my  mind.” — MatMA 
(2)  It  U said  by  Rochefoucault,  that  “th*re  is  always 
something  In  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  friends  not  dis- 
pleasing to  them." 

(8)  “ It  is  not  the  temper  and  talent*  of  the  poet,  bat  tbs 
use  to  which  he  pats  them,  on  which  his  happiness  or 
misery  is  grounded.  A powerful  and  anbridled  imagination 
Is  the  author  and  architect  of  it*  own  disappointments. 
Its  fascinations,  its  exaggerated  picture*  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  tnentAl  distress  to  which  they  give  rise.  are,. the  j 
natural  and  necessary  evils  attending  on  that  quick  sus- 
ceptibility of  feeling  and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical 
temperament  But  the  Giver  of  all  talents,  while  be  has 
qualified  them  each  sqlth  its  separate  and  peculiar  alloy, 
bn«  endowed  the  owner  with  the  power  of  purifying  and 
redoing  them.  Bat,  as  if  to  moderate  Ihe  arrogance  of 
grains,  it  is  justly  and  wisely  made  requisite,  that  he  most  | 
regulate  and  tame  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  descend  from  , 
the  heigbib  to  which  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to  ohtain  case  i 
of  miud  and  tranquillity.  Tba  materials  of  hnppinrss.  that  1 
is.  of  each  degree  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  our 
present  state,  lie  around  os  in  profusion.  But  the  man  of 
talents  most  stoop  to  gather  them,  otherwise  they  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  society,  for  whose  be- 
nefit, as  well  as  for  hit,  Providence  has  created  them. 


CANTO  IV.  t 


Mito  bo  Toscana,  Lombardia,  Romagna, 
Qael  monte  ehe  divide,  e qotl  che  serra 
Jtalia,  e nn  marc  e I’altro  che  la  bagna. 

Ariotto,  Satira  Hi. 


TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A.M.  F.R.S. 


Mr  dear  Horbocre, 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
position of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Child. * Harold , 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a friend,  it  is 

There  is  ao  royal  and  no  poetical  path  to  contentment  and 
heartsease : that  by  which  they  are  attained  is  open  to  all  j 
classes  of  mankind,  and  lies  within  the  most  limited  range 
of  intellect.  To  narrow  our  wishes  and  desires  within  the 
scope  of  our  powers  of  attainment;  to  consider  our  mis- 
fortunes, however  peculiar  In  their  character,  as  oar  in- 
evitable share  In  the  patrimony  of  Adam ; to  bridle  those 
irritable  feelings,  which  ungoverned  are  sure  to  become  go 
i vernors : to  shun  that  Intensity  of  galling  and  self  woo nding 
reflection  which  our  poet  has  so  foraiUly  described  in  bis 
; own  burning  language : — 

•I  hs*e  thought  . 

Too  long  sod  dark!?,  till  my  brain  bream*. 

In  it*  own  rdd%,  boiling  and  overwrought, 

A whirling  gull  of  fantasy  and  Him* ' 

—to  stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life;  repent  if  we 
have  offended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  trespassed 
I against ; to  look  on  the  world  less  as  our  tot  than  as  a 
doubtful  and  capricious  friend,  whose  applaose  we  ought 
os  far  as  possible  to  deaerve,  hot  neither  to  court  nor  eo«- 
: team— such  seem  the  most  obvious  and  certain  means  of 
keeping’ or  regaining  mental  tranquillity. 

- ■- — s.-miis  carte 

TrawjuiUts  per  patst  umex  vitw  * ” 

I Sir  /Fatter  irofl.-L.  E. 
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nut  extraordinary  that  1 should  recur  to  one  still  older 
and  better, — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and  death 
of  the  other,  and  to  whom  1 am  fur  more  indebted  for 
the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened  friendship, 
than — though  not  ungrateful***!  can,  or  could  be,  to 
Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  favour  reflected  through 
the  poem  on  the  poet, — to  one,  whom  1 have  known 
long,  and  accompanied  far,  whom  1 have  found  wake- 
ful over  my  sickuess  and  kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  I 
my  prosperity  and  firm  in  my  adversity,  true  in  coun-  i 
sel  and  irusty  in  peril,  to  a friend  often  tried ^nd 
never  found  wanting; — to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I recur  from  fiction  to  trvth;  and  in  ! 
dedicating  to  yon  in  its  complete,  or  at  least  conclud-  | 
ed  state,  a poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  ! 
most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive,  of  my  composi-  , 
tions,  I wish  to  do  bouour  to  myself  by  the  record  of  , 
many  years’  intimacy  with  a man  of  learning,  of  ta- 
lent, of  steadiness,  aud  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  minds 
like  ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery;  yet  the  praises 
of  sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  ot  j 
friendship  ; and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others,  i 
hut  to  relieve  a heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or  i 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter  of 
good-will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I thus 
attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities,  or  rather 
the  advantages  which  I have  derived  from  their  ex- 
ertion. Even  the  recurrence  of  the  dute  of  this  letter, 
the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my 
past  existence,  but  which  cannot  poison  my  future, 
while  I retain  the  resource  of  your  friendship  and  of 
my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a more  agree- 
able recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind 
us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefatigable 
regard,  such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  aud  no 
one  could  experience  without  thinking  belter  of  his 
species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at  va- 
rious periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and 
fable — Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy;  and 
wbat  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a few 
years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more  re- 
cently. The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have 
[ accompanied  me  from  first  to  last ; and  perhaps  it  j 
t may  be  a pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to  re-  ' 
| fleet  with  complacency  on  a composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain  describe ; and  ! 
however  unworthy  it  tnay  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions,  ■ 
yet  as  a mark  of  respect  for  wbat  is  venerable,  and 
of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  hfus  been  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I part  with  j 
it  with  a kind  of  regret,  w hich  I hardly  suspected  that  ■ 
events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  1 had  become  weary  of  drawing  a line 
which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive: 
like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World, 
whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a Clpuese,  it  was 
in  vain  that  1 asserted,  and  imagined,  that  1 had  drawn 
a distinction  between  the  author  and  the  pilgrim ; and 
the  very  anxiety  .to  preserve  this  difference,  and  dis- 
appointment at  liudiug  it  unavailing,  so  far  ciusbcd 


my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I determined  to 
abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done  so.  The  opi- 
nions which  have  been,  or  may  be,  formed  on  that 
subject,  are  note  a matter  of  indifference;  the  work  is 
to  depend  on  itself,  ami  not  on  the  writer;  and  the  1 
author  w ho  has  no  resources  in  his  bfcn  mind  beyond  * 
the  reputation,  transient  \h  permanent,  which  is  to  ■ 
arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the  fate  of  ; 
authors.  • * . » * 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my  in-  i 
tent  ion,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the  1 
limits  I proposed,  I soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for  • 
the  labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  consequent 
reflections;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting  1 
a few  of  the  shortest,  1 am  iudebted  to  yourself,  and 
these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  text. 

It  is  also  a delicate  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literatnre  and  manners  of  a nation 
so  dissimilar ; and  requires  an  attention  and  impar- 
tiality which  would  induce  us— though  perhaps  no 
inattentive  observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or 
customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode — to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer,  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
stale  of  literary  as  well  as  political  party  appears  to 
rua,  or  lo  have  run,  so  high,  that  for  a stranger  to 
steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to  impossible. 

It  may  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
quote  from  their  own  beautiful  lauguage — “ Mi  |»are 
chc  in  un  paese  tutto  poelico,  die  vanta  la  lingua 
la  piu  nnbile  cd  insieme  la  piu  dolce,  tutte  tutte  la  j 
*rie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e cbe  sinchc  la  patria 
di  Al fieri  e di  Monti  non  ha  perduto  I’antico  valore, 
in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe  essere  la  prima.”  Italy  has 
great  names  still — Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pin-  1 
demon te,  Visconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  AJbrizzi,  Mea- 
zophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Yacca,  will 
secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honourable  place 
in  most  of  the  departments  of  art,  science,  and  belles 
lettres;  and  in  some  the  very  highest: — Europe — the 
world— has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  “La 
pianta  uomo  nascc  piu  robusla  in  Italia  che  in  qua-  ! 
lunque  altra  terra — c ebe  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che 
vi  si  commetiono  ne  sono  ana  prova.”  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  uanieiy,  that  Lite  Italians  are  in  no 
respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbours,  that  man — 
must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless,  who  is  . 
not  struck  with  the  extraordinary’  rapacity  of  this  j 
people,  or,  if  such  a word  be  admissible,  their  capa- 
bilities, the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  rapidity  j 
of  their  conceptions,  the  fire*  of  their  genius,  their 
sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  ! 
repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  buttles,  and  ihc 
despair  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  “ longing  after  | 
immortality,” — the  immortality  of  independence.  And  J 
when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome, 
heard  the  simple  laiaeut  of  the  labourers’  chorus,  ' 
*•  Roma ! Roma ! Roma ! Roma  non  c piu  come  era  I 
prima,”  it  was  difficult  not  to  contrast  this  melancholy 
dirge  with  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs  of  evnlta-  | 
(ion  still  yelled  from  the  London  taverns,  over  the 
carnage  of  Mont  Sf.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa, 
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of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  (he  world,  by  men  whose 
conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed  in  a work  worthy 
of  the  better  days  of  our  history.  For  me, — 

* u Non  movero  nil  rordn  ^ ^ 

Ore  la  turba  di  sue  c lance  asRorda.” 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till 
if  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired  i 
something  more  than  a permanent  army  and  a sus- 
pended  Habeas  Corpus ; it  is  enough  for  them  to  look  j 
at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  es-  J 
i penally  in  the  South,  “verily  they  will  have  their  ! 
reward, " and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing^  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  b«  . 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state;  and  repeat  once  more 
how  truly  1 am  ever 

| Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 


But  nnto  us  she  hath  a spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city’s  vanish’d  sway; 

Ours  is  a trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto;  (4)  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 

And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away  — 
Tile  keystones  of  the  arch ! though  all  were  o’er, 
For  us  repcopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

* \ , v. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence:  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  ©ur  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 
First  exifes,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 


Vssies,  January  2,  1818. 


I stood  in  Venice,-  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs;  (I) 

A palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand : 

I I saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter’s  wand  : 

A thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a dying  glory  smiles 
O’er  the  far  times,  when  many  a subject  land 
Look’d  to  the  winged  Lion’s  marble  piles, 

Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 
isles ! 

She  looks  a sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,  (2) 
Rising  w ith  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 

And  such  she  was ; — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour’d  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem’d  their  dignity  in- 
creased. 

m. 

In  "Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more, (3) 

And  silent  rows  the  song  less  gondolier ; 

Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 

Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  wy  dear, 

The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 

The  revel  ot  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy! 

£l)^See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No.  1. 

(2)  An  old  writer,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice, 
has  made  u»e  of  the  above  image,  which  would  not  be  poet- 
were  it  not  true:— -“Quo  fit  ut  qui  snperne  urbem  ron- 
templetur,  tnrritam  te  Hurls  imngiuem  medio  occano  llgura- 
tara  se  putdtinsplcere.”  * 

* Marti  .Into an  Sab t tit , dt  I'tatltr  L'rbit  Situ,  \arratia,  Mlit 
Tauna.  las;  ; life,  i.  fol  202 


Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  agw, 

The  first  from  hope,  the  last  from  vacancy; 

And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a page,  • I 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye  : I 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshine*  our  fairy-land  ; in  shape  and  hues 
i More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  j»ky, 

And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O’er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse: 

• vii. 

I saw  or  dream’d  of  such, — but  let  them  go, — i 

They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear’d  like  dreams;  I 
And  whatsoe’er  they  were — are  now  but  so : 1 

l could  replace  them  if  I would ; still  teems . 

My  miud  with  many  a form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I sought  for,. and  at  moments  found; 

Let  these  too  go — for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  over-weening  fantasies  unsound, 

, And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 
VIII. 

I 'vc  taught  me  other  tongues  — and  in  strange  eyes 
| Have  made  me  not  a stranger;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise; 

, Nor  is  it  hursh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find, 

A country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind; 

Yet  was  I born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 

Not  without  cause;  and  should  1 leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 

And  seek  me  out  a home  by  a remoter  sea  ? 

I • IX. 

Perhaps  I loved  it  well;  and  should  I lay 
My  ashes  in  a soil  which  is  not  mine, 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a sanctuary.  I twiue 

(3)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No.  II. 

I — L-  E.  ► 

I (t)  * The  Rialto  was  railed  the  Ripa  Alla,  or  Riva  Alta.  The 
■ arch  of  Ibis  bridge,  the  largest  in  span  iu  the  city,  connects 
the  Rialto  with  other  parts  of  Venice.  On  the  inland  is  the 
! Kirhangr,  w here  the  merchants  of  this  most  celebrated  com- 
; mercial  city  met  foreigners  of  every  nation  in  correspond-  j 
ence  with  Venire,  but  principally  Italians  from  other  states  j 
I of  Italy.  French.  English.  Spaniards,  and  Turks.  The  pre-  ' 
j sent  bridge  of  the  Rialto  was  com  men  ml  in  1588,  and  J 
| completed  in  three  years."  fittden  i lustrations.—?.  E.  I 
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j My  hope*  of  being  remember’d  in  my  line 
With  my  land’s  language:  if  too  fond  nud  for 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — » 

I If  my  fame  should  be,  a*  my  fortunes  are. 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Obliviou  bar. 

41 

X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour’d  by  the  uations — -let  it  be — 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a loftier  head! 

And  be  the  Spartan’s  epitaph  on  me — 

“ Sparta  hath  many  a worthier  son  than  he.*  (t) 
Meantime  I seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 

The  thorns  which  1 hate  reap’d  are  of  the  tree 
I planted,— they  have  tom  me, ---and  I bleed  : 

» I should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spffng  from 
such  a seed..  * 

, XI. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord; 

And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew’d, 

The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 

St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  lie  stood,  (2) 
Stand,  but  in  moclefy  of  his  wither’d  power, 

-Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  emperor  sued, 

And  monarch s gazed  aud  envied,  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a queen  with  an  unequall’d  dower. 

XII.  . " v 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  Use  Austrian  reigns — (3) 
An  emperor  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt; 
Kingdoms  arc  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen’d  from  the  mountain's  belt : 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo ! (4) 

The  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium’s  conquering  foe. 

- ‘ XIII. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 

But  is  not  Doria’s  menace  come  to  pass  ? (5) 

Are  they  not  bridled ! — Venice,  lost  and  won. 

Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 

Sinks,  like  a sea- weed,  into  whence  she  rose! 
Better  be  whelm’d  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction’s  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 

From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a new  Tyre, — 

Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 

The  “ Planter  of  the  Lion,”  (6)  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o’er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Eurtrpe’s  bulwark  ’gainst  the  Ottomite; 
Witness  Troy’s  rival,  Candia!  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanlo’s  fight! 

For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

(I)  The  answer  of  the  mother  of  Erasidas.  the  Lacedae- 
monian general,  to  tbe  strangers  who  praised  the  memory 
of  her  son. 

(2,  3,4,  5)  See  HistBrical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto, 

Nos.  III.  IV.  V.  VI L.B.  ' 

(6)  That  is.  the  IJcm  of  St.  Mark,  the  standard  of  the  re- 
public, which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pmutaloon— 1‘iunta- 
leone,  Pantaloon,  pantaloon 


XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver’d — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageout  of  their  splendid  trust; 

Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 

Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls,  • 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must  » 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,  (7) 
nave  flung  a desolate  cloud  o’er  Venice’  lovely  walls. 

XVI. 

When  Athens’  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 

And  fetter’d  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Musa^  (8) 

Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar: 

See!  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o’ermastcr’d  victor  stops,  the  n>in* 

Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains,  j 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  strains,  i 

p ■*#  j 

xvn. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine,  f 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 

5 Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 

Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  tKec  to  thy  tyrants;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 

Albion ! to  thee : the  Ocean  queen  shonld  not 
Abandon  Ocean’s  children ; in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall 

XVIII. 

I loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  as  a fairy  city  of  the  heart, 

Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 

Of  jay  the  shjourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart; 

And  Otway,  Rndclifle,  Schiller,  Shakspcare’g  art,  (IV 
Had  stamp’d  her  image  in  me,  and  ev«v*o, 
Although  I found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part. 
Perchance  even  doarer  in  her  day  of  woe, 

Than  when  she  was  a boast,  a marvel,  and  a show. 

XIX. 

I can  rcpcople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 

And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough; 
g And  more,  it  may  be,  than  1 hoped  or  sought ; 

And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  tbe  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  tlicc,  fair  Venice!  have  their  colours  caught: 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  cannot  benumb, 

Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow  (10) 
Loftiest  ob  loftiest  and  least  shelter’d  rocks, 

Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  ’gaiust  the  Alpine  shocks 

(7)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No. 
VI I. — L E. 

(8)  The  story  is  told  in  Platarrh's  Life  of  Niriaa. 

(9)  Venice  Preserved  ; Mysteries  of  I'tlvlphoj  the  Ghost- 
Sesr , or  Jrmeniun  ; the  Merchant  of  Venice  ; Othello. 

(10)  Tannen  is  the  plural  of  tonne,  a species  of  fir  peculiar 
to  the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  parts,  where 
scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nouriikment  c aa  lie  found.  On 
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Of  eddying  storms ; yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  twnpesi,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak  grey  granite  into  life  it  came, 

And  grew  a giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

, XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms : mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 

And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  such  example  be ; if  they, 

Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 

Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear,— it  is  but  for  a day. 


Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 

And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 

The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea. 


The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome! 
And  cveu  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature (1)  can  decree; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  wbat  is  like  to  thee? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes’  fertility ; 

Thy  wreck  a glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 


All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy’d, 

Even  by  the  sufferer;  and,  in  each  event, 

Ends : — Some,  with  hope  replenish’d  and  rebuoy’d, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again ; some,  bow'd  and  bent, 
Wax  grey  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form’d  to  sink  or  climb. 


The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night  — 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli’s  mountains;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity; 

While,  on  the  other  band,  meek  Dian’s  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest ! (2) 


But  CTer  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a token  like  a scorpion’s  sting, 

Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  tbe  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever  r-it  may  be  a sound — 

8>A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring — 

A flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly- 
bound; 

, XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  knuw  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 

But  feel  the  shock  renew’d,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  biackeniug  which  it  leaves  behind, 
' Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 

When  least  wc  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 

The  cold,  the  changed,  perchance  the  dead,  anew, 
The  mourn’d,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many! — yet 
how  few! 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders;  l demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  -end  stand 
A rain  amidst  ruins ; there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a land 

these  spot*  It  grow*  to  a greater  height  than  any  other 
mountain-tree. 

(I)  u The  whole  of  this  canto  is  rich  in  description  of 
Nature-  The  love  of  Nature  now  appears  as  a distinct  pas 
ston  in  Byron's  mind.  It  is  a love  that  doea  not  rest  in  be- 
holding, nor  is  satisfied  with  describing,  what  U before 
him.  It  ha*  a power  and  being,  blending  itself  with  the 
poet’s  very  life.  Though  Byron  had,  with  hi*  real  eyea, 
perhaps,  seen  more  of  Nature  than  ever  wai  before  per- 
mitted to  any  great  poet,  yet  he  never  before  seemed  to 
open  his  whole  heart  to  her  genial  impulses.  But  in  this 


A single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o’er  half  the  lovely  heaven;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll'd  o'er  tbe  |H»k  of  the  far  Rhartian  hill, 

As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim’d  her  order  : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyad  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a new-bom  rose,  [glows, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 

XXIX. 

Fill'd  with  tbe  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ; all  its  hues, 

From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse: 

And  now  they  change;  a paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o’er  the  mountains ; parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  paug  imbues 
With  a new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till— ’t  is  gone — and  all  is  gray  - 


There  is  a tomb  in  Arqna ; — rear’d  in  air, 

Pillar’d  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura’s  lover:  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  bis  well-sung  woes, 

be  is  changed:  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  Cantos  of  Child* 
Harold,  be  will  stand  a comparison  with  the  beat  descrip- 
tive poets,  in  this  age  of  descriptive  poetry.”  Professor 
H ilsou.—L.  B. 

(2)  The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  esag 
gerated  to  those  who  have  never  aren  an  Oriental  or  an 
Italian  sky,  yet  it  U hut  n literal  and  hardly  sufficient  de- 
lineation of  an  August  etening  (the  eighteenth),  a*  contem- 
plated in  one  of  many  rides  along  the  bank*  of  the  Brenta. 
near  La  Mira. 
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Tlie  pilgrims  of  his  genius.  He  arose 
To  raise  n language,  anil  his  land  reclaim 
From  (he  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes: 

Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady’s  name(l) 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  tiled j (2) 
The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ; and  ’t  is  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise, 

To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  aud  his  sepulchre;  troth  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A feeling  more  accordant  with  bis  strain 
Than  if  a pyramid  form’d  his  monumental  fane. 

XXXII. 

And  the  soft  quiet  batnlet  where  he  dwelt  (3) 

Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  fell, 

And  sought  a refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a green  hill's  shade, 

Which  shows  a distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display’d, 

For  they  can  lure  no  further ; and  the  ray  f * 
Of  a bright  sun  can  make  siilticient  holiday. 

XXXIII. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers, 

And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-hy, 

Clear  as  its  currcut,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 

If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 

T i»  solitude  should  teach  ns  how  to  die; 

It  hath  no  flatterers;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  eid ; alone — man  with  his  God  must  strive: 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair (4) 

The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were  1 

Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 

(1,2)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  tbc  end  of  this  Canto,  Nos. 
VIII.  and  lrf.-L.K. 

(3)  “Half  way  up 

He  built  his  bouse,  whence  as  by  stealth  be  caught 
Among  the  bills  n glimpse  of  busy  life, 

That  soothed,  not  stirr'd.” 

“ I have  built,  among  the  Huganean  bills,  a small  house, 
decent  and  proper;  in  which  1 hope  to  pas*  the  rest  of  my 
days,  thinking  ulways  of  my  dead  or  absent  friends.” 
Among  those  still  living  was  Boccaccio,  who  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  him  in  his  will: — “To  Dun  Giovanni  of  Cerlaldo, 
for  a winter  gown  at  his  eveniug  studies,  1 leave  fifty 
golden  florins ; truly,  little  enough  for  so  great  a man.” 
When  the  Venetians  overman  the  country,  Petrarch  prepared 
for  flight.  “Write  your  name  over  your  door,”  said  one  ut 
his  friends,  * and  you  will  be  safe.”  “lam  not  sure  of 
that.”  replied  Petrarch,  and  lied  with  his  books  to  Tadua. 
HU  hooks  be  left  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  laying,  as  it 
were,  a foundation  for  the  library  of  St.  Mark;  but  they 
eiist  no  longer.  His  legacy  to  Francis  Carrara,  a Maduuna 
painted  by  Giotto,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Padua.”  /{offers. — I..  E. 

(4)  The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with  demons 
as  with  our  oetter  thoughts.  Satan  chose  the  wilderness 
for  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour.  And  our  unsullied  John 
l-ocke  preferred  the  presence  of  a child  to  complete  solitude. 

(5)  In  April,  1817.  Lord  Byron  visited  Ferrara,  nnd  went 
over  the  castle,  cell,  etc.,  and  wrote,  a few  days  after,  the 
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And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 

• Deeming  thnn.*elves  predestined  to  a doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 

Making  the  son  like  blood,  fhe  earth  a tomb, 

The  tomb  a hell,  and  hell  itself  a murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara  1(5)  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets,  *" 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 

There  seems  as ’t  were  a curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  Which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  im|>eird,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

XXXVI.  • r 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shone ; 
liark  to  his  slraiu!  and  then  survey  his  celt! 

And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato’s  fame. 

And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell ! 

The  miserable  despot  could  not-quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.  Glory  without  end 
Scatter’d  the  clouds  away — aud  on  that  name  attend 

XXXVII.  # v 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time;  while  thine 
Would  roljn  its  oblivion — in  the  siuk 
Of  worthies*  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  hue 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;  but  the  link 
Thou  formes!  in  his  furtuues  bids  us  tbink  A 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee!  if  in  another  station  born, 

Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  madest  to  mourn : 

XXXV 1 1 L 

Thou!  form’d  to  cat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 

K\en  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  tlioit 
Hadst  a more  splendid  trough  and  w ider  sty : 

He!  with  a glory  round  his  furrow’d  brow, 

4 

Lament  of  Tasso. — “One  of  the  Fermrcse  asked  me,"  be 
•ays,  In  a lclter  to  a friend,  “if  I knew  ‘Lord  Byron,’  an 
acquaintance  of  bin,  now  at  Naples.  I told  him  'NOT* 
which  was  true  both  ways,  for  1 knew  not  the  impostor ; 
and,  in  the  other,  uo  one  knows  himself.  He  stared,  when 
told  that  1 was  the  real  Simon  Pure  I Another  asked  me,  if 
I had  not  translated  Tasso  You  see  what  fame  is ! how  a 
accurate!  how  boundless!  I don’t  know  how  others  feel, 
bat  I am  always  the  lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when 
I have  got  rid  of  mine.  It  sits  on  me  like  armour  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  champion  ; and  I got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of 
literature,  and  the  attendant  bubble,  by  answering  that  I 
had  not  translated  Tasso,  but  n namesake  bad;  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I looked  so  little  like  a poet,  that 
every  body  believed  me.”  It.  Letters. — L.  K. 

Ferrara  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  Mtleiil, 
which,  contracted  to  Forum  Arrii,  would  easily  pass  into 
its  present  name.  The  modern  city  dates  its  foundation 
from  the  fifth  century.  Hazlitt,  in  his  A otei  of  a Journey 
through  France  and  Italy,  rails  Ferrara  “the  ideal  of  an 
Italian  city,  once  great,  now  a shadow  of  itself;  a classic 
vestige  of  antiquity  drooping  into  peaceful  decay — a sylvan  - 
suburb— 

* When-  buttress,  wall,  and  tower 
Scent  fading  fast  away 
From  human  tliiKu.hu  anil  purposes. 

To  vield  to  wane  traiufortmnp  power. 

Ami  blend  with  l be  surrounding  trees.' "—I*.  E. 
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Which  emanated  then,  nod  dazzles  now, 

In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Crimean  quire, 

And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow (I) 

, No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato’s  injured  shade!  ’twofl  his 
lu  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim’d  with  her  poison'd  arrows,  but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modern  song! 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions;  but  bow  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  coantless  throng 
Compose  u mind  like  thine?,  though  all  in  one  [son. 
Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 


Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'll  by  those, 

Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  borii  to  shine, 

The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry  : first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father’s  comedy  divine ; 

Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 

'Hie  southern  Scott,  [?.)  the  minstrel  who  call’d  forth 
A hew  creation  with  his  magic  line, 

, And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,  (3) 

* Sang  ladyedovc  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

XLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto’s  bust  (4) 

The  iron  crown  of  laurdV  mimick’d  leaves ; 

Nor  was  the  ominous  dement  unjust, 

For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves,  (5) 

And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves, 

Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below  (6) 
Wbale’er  it  strikes; — yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now-. 


Italia!  oh  Italia!  thou  who  hast 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  .became 

A funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 

Ou  tby  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough’d  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 

Oh,  God  I that  thou  wrert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  cnuldst  claim 

(1)  See  Not?*,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No.  X. — 1..  E. 

(2)  ‘•.Som,"  joy*  l.o rtl  Rjron,  in  his  MS.  Diary,  for  1821, 
“U  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  Ilis 
novels  are  a new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as 
good  as  any— if  not  better  (only  on  an  erroneous  system), — 
and  only  ceased  to  be  so  populnr,  because  the  vulgar  were 
tired  of  hearing  ‘Aristides  called  the  Just,' and  Scott  the 
Best,  and  ostracised  him.  I know  no  reading  to  which  I 
fall  with  such  alacrity  as  a work  of  his.  I love  him,  tot* 
for  bis  manliness  of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness 
of  bia  conversation,  and  his  good-nature  towards  myself, 
pe  rsonally.  May  he  prosper ! for  he  deserves  It. * In  a letter, 
written  to  Sir  Walter,  from  Pisa,  in  1822,  he  says— “ I owe 
to  you  far  more  than  the  muni  obligation  for  the  courtesies 
of  literature  and  common  friendship;  for  yob  went  nut  of 
you r way.  in  1817,  to  do  me  a service,  when  it  required  not 
merely  kindness,  but  courage,  to  do  so  ; to  have  been  re- 
corded by  you  in  such  a manner,  would  have  been  a proud 
memorial  at  any  time,  but  at  such  a time,  when  ‘All  the 
world  and  bis  wife,’  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying  to 
trample  upon  me,  was  something  still  higher  to  my  self- 
esteem. Had  it  been  a common  criticism,  huwevrr  eloquent 
or  panegyrical,  I should  have  fell  pleased  and  grateful, 
bat  not  to  the  extent  which  the  rvtmordinary  good- hearted - 
ne«  of  the  whole  proceeding  most  induce  in  any  mind  ca- 
pable of  such  sensations.** — l./E. 


Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press  j 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  driuk  the  tears  of  thy  distress;  i 


Then  might’st  thou  more  appal ; or,  less  desired,  I 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  tby  destructive  charms ; then,  still  untired, 
Would  not  be  seen  tbe  armed  torrents  pour’d 
Down  the  deep  Alps ; uor  would  the  hostile  horde  ] 
Of  many-nation’d  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Qualf  blood  and  water ; nor  the  stranger’s  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 

Victor  or  vanquish’d,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe.  (7) 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I traced  the  path  of  him,  (8) 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least-mortal  mind, 

The  friend  of  Tally : as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a fanning  wind, 

Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
.Egina  lay,  Pirwus  on  the  right, 

And  Corinth  on  the  left ; 1 lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  those  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight; 

XLV. 

For  time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear’d 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  site, 

Which  only  make  more  mourn’d  and  more  endear'd 
Tbe  few  last  rays  of  their  fur '-scatter’d  light, 

And  the  crush’d  relics  of  their  vanish’d  might. 

The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 

These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
Hie  moral  lesson  bears,  diawn  from  sucb  pilgrimage 

XL  VI. 

That  |«»ge  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
Hit  country’s  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish'd  states  he  mourn’d  in  their  decline, 

And  I in  desolation:  all  that  teas 
Of  then  destruction  is;  and  now,  alas! 

Rome — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 

In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Tilnuic  form,  (9) 

Wrecks  of  auotber  world,  whose  ashes  still  are 


(3)  Ml  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  Hkr  it.  but  I have 
called  him  the  of  the  North'  in  my  tcit.  If  lie 

should  not,  say  so  in  time."  Lord  U.  to  Mr.  Murray , Iji 
Mira,  near  Venice,  August,  1817. — I*.  E. 

(A,  6,  6)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  tbe  end  of  this  Canto, 
Nos.  XI.  XII.  Mil  — I..K. 

(7)  The  two staur. is  xlii.  and  xliii  are.  with  the  exception 
of  a line  or  two.  a translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  Fill- 
cajn  “ Italia,  Italia,  l»  tu  cui  fro  In  sortr  !** 

(8)  The  celebrated  letter  of  Servlus  Sulpicius  to  Cicero, 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  ns  it  then  was.  and 
now  is,  it  path  which  I often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  se» 
and  laud,  In  different  journeys  add  voyages:  -“On  my  re- 
turn from  Asia,  as  I was  sniling  from  /Kgina  towuids  Mr 
gara,  I began  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries 
around  me:  vhgina  was  behind,  Mr  gar  a before  me;  lirirus 
on  the  right,  Corinth  on  the  left:  all  which  towns,  once 
famous  aud  nourishing,  now  lie  overturned  nnd  buried  in 
their  rains.  Upon  this  sight,  1 could  not  but  think  presently 
within  myself,  Alas!  boss  do  wc  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex 
ourselves  if  any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed, 
whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many 
noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  xuc  in  one  view  ” — See 
Middle ton's  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

(9)  It  is  Poggin,  who.  looking  from  the  Capltoline  hill 
upon  ruined  Rome,  breaks  forth  into  the  exclamation,  **lrt 
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XLVII. 

Yet,  Italy!  through  every  other  land 
Tliy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  side; 
Mother  of  arts!  as  once  of  arms;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide; 
Parent  of  our  religion ! whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 

Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

XLVlfL 

But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls. 

Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 

Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wiue,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  born. 

Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom, 

And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a new  moru. 

XLIX. 


Reds  with  its  fulness ; there — for  ever  there — j 
Chain’d  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 

We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 

Away! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise. 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 

Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes : 

Blood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shep- 
herd's prize. 

a 

LI. 

Appear’dst  thoa  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 

Or  to  morg  deeply  blest  Ancbises?  or,  -r 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish’d  Lord  of  War  ? 

And  gazing  in  thy  fhee  as  toward  a star, 

Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  the**  upturn, 

Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !(3)  while  tly  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn,  ‘ 
Shower’d  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from 
an  urn ! (4)  * 

Lil. 


There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fdls(f) 
The  air  around  with  beauty ; we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  iLs  immortality  ; the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ; within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature’s  self  would  fad  ; 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a soul  could  mould: 

L. 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drank  with  beauty,  till  the  heart  (?) 

none  omni  deeore  nndatn,  prostrata  jacet,  Instar  gigantei 
radaveris  corrupt!  atque  undique  exesi.** 

(1)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  tbe  end  of  this  Canto,  No. 
XIV.— L.  E. 

(2)  In  1817,  the  poet  visited  Florence,  on  bis  way  to 
Rome.  “I  remained,”  he  says,  ubut  a day;  however,  I 
went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which  one  returns  drunk 
with  beauty.  Tbe  Venus  is  more  for  admiration  than  love; 
but  there  are  sculpture  and  painting,  which,  for  the  first 
Ume,  at  all  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their 
cant  about  those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What 
struck  me  roost  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a portrait; 
the  mistress  of  Titian,  a portrait;  a Veuus  of  Titian  in  the 
Medici  Gallery ; the  Venus ; Canova's  Venus,  also,  in  the 
other  gallery : Titian's  mistress  is  also  in  the  other  gnilery 
(that  is,  in  the  flttt  Palace  gallery) ; the  Parcte  of  Michael 
Angelo,  a picture;  and  the  Antinous,  the  Alexander,  and 
one  or  two  not  very  decent  groups  in  marble ; the  Genius 
of  Heath,  a sleeping  figure,  etc.  etc.  I also  went  to  the 
Medici  chapel.  Fine  frippery  in  great  slabs  of  various  ex- 
pensive stones,  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and  forgottcu 
carcasses.  It  is  unfinished,  and  will  remain  so.”  We  find 
the  following  note  of  a second  visit  to  the  galleries  in  1821, 
accompanied  by  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory ; 
— “ My  former  impressions  were  confirmed  ; but  there  were 
loo  many  visitors  to  allow  me  to  /eel  any  thing  properly. 
When  we  were  (about  thirty  or  forty)  all  stuffed  into  the 
cabinet  of  gems  and  knick-knackeries,  in  a corner  of  one  of 
the  galleries,  I told  Rogers  that  • it  felt  like  being  in  the 
watch- bouse.’  I heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the  aodidii 
on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus  of  Titian,  • W ell,  now, 
that  is  really  very  fine  indeed  an  observation  which,  like 
that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews,  on  * the  rertninty  of 
death,*  was  (as  the  landlord’s  wife  observed)  ‘extremely 
true.'  In  the  lHtti  Palaee,  I did  not  omit  Goldsmith's  pre- 
scription for  a connoisseur,  vix.  * that  the  pictures  would 

* hr  h'nrUtnrr  varies  ate  (Mil  Homo-,  el  tU  Ru  mil  t/uiUtm  Destrip, 

lie.  Of  Salle  us  re.  Them  tv.  turn  i , p jui 


Glowing,  and  circumfuscd  in  speechless  love, 

Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 

The  gods  become  as  mortals,  anti  man’s  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us;— let  it  go! 

Wc  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create, 

From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which  grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  helow. 

Lin. 

I leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands, 

The  artist  aud  his  ape,  (5)  to  teach  and  tell 

have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taTen  more  pains,  and 
to  praise  the  works  of  Peter  Perugia*.’  ” — L.  E. 

(3)  6f0«tycrj;  iruAv.  f 

“ Atque  oculos  paicat  nterque  suoa.”—  Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  ii. 

(4)  “ The  dalight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates 
the  ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  *t 
Rome,  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great 
poet,  whose  youthful  mind  had,  like  bis,  been  Imbued 
with  those  classical  Ideas  aud  Associations  whfrh  afford  so 
many  sources  of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He 
has  gazed  upon  these  masterpieces  of  art  with  a more 
susceptible,  and,  in  spite  of  his  disavowal,  with  a more 
learned  eye,  than  can  be  traced  in  the  effusions  of  any  p*et 
who  bad  previously  expressed.  In  any  formal  manner,  his 
admiration  of  their  beauty.  It  may  appear  fanciful  to  say- 
so  ; — but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byron  is,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  modern  poet,  akin  to  that  peculiar  genius 
which  seems  to  have  been  diffor  .-d  among  all  the  poets  and 
artists  of  ancient  Greece ; and  In  whose  spirit,  above  all  its 
other  w onders,  the  great  specimens  of  sculpture  seem  to 
have  been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations,  whether 
of  beauty  or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He  re 

uircs  no  grouping  to  give  effect  to  his  favourites,  or  to  tell 
is  story.  His  heroines  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  require  no  foil ; his  heroes  stand  alone  as  upon  marble 
pedestals,  displaying  the  naked  power  of  passion,  or  the 
wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of  grief.  The  artist  who 
would  illustrate,  ns  It  is  called,  the  works  of  any  of  our 
other  poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  splendours  of  the  pen- 
cil. He  who  would  transfer  into  another  vehicle  the  spirit 
of  Byrou,  must  pour  the  iiqoid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn 
rock.  What  he  loses  in  ease  he  will  gain  in  power.  He 
might  draw  from  Medora,  Gulnnre,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  sub- 
jects for  relievos,  worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  ns 
Harold  has  himself  displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
loveliest  and  tbe  sternest  relics  of  the  iuimiUble  genius  of 
the  Greeks.” — Wilson, — L.  E- 

(5)  Only  a week  before  the  poet  visited  the  Florence  gal- 
lrry.  he  wrote  thus  to  a friend  “ I know  nothing  of  painting.  ; 
Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  a«U,  it  is  the  most  artificial  aud  ' 
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iluvr  well  his  cnniioisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell  : 

I*et  these  describe  the  undescnbablc : 

I M would  not  their  tile  breath  should  crisp  the  stream 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell; 

The  anniflled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky.  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LIV.  ; 

lu  Santa  Crape’s  holy  precincts  lie  (I) 

Ashe*  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Eften  in  itself  an  immortality. 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this, 
<•  sublimities  ^ # . 

Which  have  relapsed  to  chaft* : — here  repose 
Augdo’s,  Alticri’s  hones,  and  bi*7(2) 

The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes; 

Here  Mach iavellfs  earth  return’d  to  whence  it  rote.  (3) 

• LV-  .v  • 

These  are  four  minds  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  furnish  forth  creatiou  ; — Italy! 

* Time,  which  hath  wrong’d  thee  with  ten  thousand 

rents  % * .4 

.Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 

A^l  hath  denied,  to*|tvery  other  sky,  > 

Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin: — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divjiuty, 

Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray;  , 

Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all-Etruscan  three  — 

Dante,  and  Petrarch,  aud,  scarce  leas  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Proae,  creative  spirit!  be 

• Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love— where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish’d  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life?  Are  theyresolved  to  dust. 

And  June  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say? 
Could  not  her  qoorries  furnish  forth  one  bust?. 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  intrust: 
t a • - & w m 

Lvn. 

Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar, (4) 4 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbipiding  shore; (5) 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  wtr, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages;  and  the  crown (6) 
Which  Petrarch’s  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 

His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled — not  thine 
•f  own.  * * 

LVIII>; 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath'd  (7} 

His  dnst, — and  lies  it  not  her.  greqt  among. 

With  many  a sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O’er  him  who  form’d  tlm  Tuscan's  siren  tongue? 


unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  aftftsrnse  of  mankind  Is 
most  imposed  upon.  I never  yet  saw- the  picture  or  the 
statue  which  came  a league  within  my  conception  or  ex- 
pectation , but  I have  *ecu  many  mountains,  and  mu,  and 
river*,  and  views,  and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as 
Ihr  beyond  it.”  B.  Letters.— L.  B. 

(f,  S.  8)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  thii'Cante, 
Nos.  XV.  XVI.  XVU. — “The  church  of  Santa  Croee  contains 
marh  illustrious  nothing.  The  tombs  of  Marhiavelli.  Michael 
Angelo,  Galileo,  and  Alftrri,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Italy.  I did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs  — licyqpd  their 


Thai'  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  an:  song, 

Tin-  poetry  of  speech?  No;— even  hiv  touib 
I’ptom,  must  bear  the  hymoa  bigot's  wrong, 

No  more  amidst  tbe  meaner  dead  find  room, 

Nor  claim  a passing  sigb,  because  it  told  for  whom ! 

4 UDL 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust; 

Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  aa  of  yore 
The  Cnsar’s  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust, 

^ Did  but  of  Rome's  best  son  remind  her  more: 
Happier  Ran-una!  011  thy  hoary  shore, 

Fortress  of  falling  empire  ! honour’d  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
■Of  tuneful  relic*  proudly  claims  and  keeps, 

While  Florence  vainly  l>eg»  her  hanish’d  dead  and 
weeps. 

LX.  *• 

What  i*  her  pyramid  of  prroioos  stones? (8) 

Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  aud  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  (be  bones 
Of  merchanUinkcs?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  f park  ling  lo  the  twiligbt'stars,  infhsc 
Freshness, in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 

Are  gently  prcsW  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Thau  ever  paced  the  slab  which  pares  the  princely 

LXI*s 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 
In  Arno's  dome  of  Art’s  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  Sculpture  with^er  rainbow  sister  vies; 
There  W more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine; 

For  I have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields, 

Than  Art  in  galleries:  though  a wurk  divine 
Galls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
L««  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it 
wields 

LX  II. 

Is  of  another  tetaper,  and  I roam 
By  Thmsimcne’s  lake,  in  the  defile*  0 

Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home; 

For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  tbe  shore, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  deqxairing  files, 

And  torrents,  swoll’n  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reek  through^the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter'd 
‘r  o’er, 

LXIII.  v 

Like  to  a foresUfdl’d  by  mountain  winds; 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 

And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 


contents.  That  of  AUtcrt  ta  heavy;  and  all  of  them  seem 
to  me  overloaded.  What  is  necessary  bet  a bust  a»d  name? 
and  perhaps  a date?  the  last  fbr  the  eaehmnologiaal.  of 
whom  I am  one.  But  all  your  allegory  and  Ailogy  is  in- 
fernal. and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English  numskulls 
upon  Homan  bodies.  In  the  statoary  of  tbe  reigns  of  Charles 
tbe  Second.  William,  and  Anne."*  B.  Irttm,  1817.— L.  E. 

(4.  6,  8,  7)  See  Historical  .Notes,  at  tbe  end  of  this  Canto, 
Nos.  XVIII.  XIX.  XX.  and  XXL— L.  E. 

(8)  Sec  Historical  Notes,  at  the  rod  of  this  Canto,  No, 
XXII. — L-  K. 
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An  earthquake  reel’d  unhcededly  away ! ( I ) 

None  Ml  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 

And  yawning  forth  a grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a winding-sheet;  (meet! 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate . when  warring  nations 

LX  TV.  - 

The  earth  to  them  was  as  a rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity;  they  saw 
The  ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  Teasel ; Nature’s  law,  • 
In  them  suspended,  reck’d  not  of  the  awe  [birds 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 
From  their  down- toppling  nests;  and  bellowing  herds 
Stumble  o’er  hearing  plains,  and  man’s  dread  hath  no 
words. 

• LXV. 

Far  other  scene  isThrasimene  now; 

Her  lake  a sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 

Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
L«y  where  their  roots  are;  but  a brook  hath  ta’en — 
A little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 

A name  of  blood  from  that  day’s  sanguine  rain  ; • 
And  Sauguinelto  tells  ye  where  the  dead  [red. (2) 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn’d  the  unwilling  waters 

LXVI. 

But  thou,  CIHumnus ! in  thy  sweetest  wave  (3) 

Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e’er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  bid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes;  the  purest  god  ol  gentle  waters! 

And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  dearj  , 

Surely  that  stream  was  unproianed  by  slaughters— - 
A mirror  and  a bath  for  Beauty’s  youngest  daughters! 

# 

LXVI  I. 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a temple  (4)  still, 

Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps,  * 

Upon  a mild  declivity  of  hill, 

Its  memory  of  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 

(1)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No. 
X\U1. — An  earthquake,  which  shook  all  Italy,  occurred 
during  the  battle,  and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the  combatants. 
— L.E. 

(2)  “The  lovely  peaceful  mirror  reflected  the  mountains 
of  Monte  Pulciana,  and  the  wild  fowl  skimming  its  ample 
surface  touched  the  writers  with  their  rapid  wings,  leaving 
circles  and  trains  of  light  to  glitter  in  grey  repose.  As  we 
moved  along,  one  set  of  interesting  features  yielded  to 
another,  and  every  change  excited  new  delight.  Yet,  wits 
it  not  among  these  tranquil  scenes  that  Haimihal  and 
Flaminhis  met?  Was  not  the  blush  of  blood  opoa  the  silver 
lake  of  Thrasimene  ?"  H.  /S'.  Williams.-- L.  E. 

(ft)  No  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the 
temple  of  the  f'Jitunmas,  between  Foligno  and  Spolcto ; nnd 
no  site,  or  scenery,  even  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a descrip- 
tion. For  an  account  of  the  dilapidation  of  this  temple,  | 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  fourth 
Canto  of  CJiUde  Harold,  p.  ftb. 

(4)  “This  pretty  little  gem  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
bank  overlooking  its  crystal  waters,  which  have  their  source 
nt  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards  towards  Spolclo. 
The  templr,  fronting  the  river,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  Four  columns  support  the  pediment,  the 
shaft*  of  which  are  covered  in  spiral  lines,  nnd  in  forms  to 
represent  thr  scales  of  flshrs:  the  bases,  too.  are  richly- 
sculptured.  Within  the  building  is  a chapel,  the  wi^LU  ol 


• Thy  cuircnl’s  calmness;  oft  from  out  it  leaps- 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 

Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter’d  water-lily  fails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  k-lls  its  bub- 
bling tales. 

LXVIII. 

Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place!  * 

» If  through  the  air  a zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  ’tis  his;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a more  eloquent  green, 

If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature’s  baptism,— ’tis  to  him  ye  mugt 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust.  (5) 


The  roar  of  waters! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice; 

The  fall  of  waters ! rapid  as.  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams,  shaking  the  abyss ; 

Tlie  hell  6f  wnters ! where  they  how  1 and  hiss, 

And  boil  in  endless  torture;  while  the  sweat  » 
a Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this  « 
Their  Phlegcthon,  carls  round  the  rocks  of  jet  _ 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  end  thence  again 
Returns  in  on  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 

With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 

Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 

Making  It  all  one  emerald : — how  profound  . 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a fearful  j 
vent 

« * LXX1. 

To  the  broad  rohunn  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  au  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by’  the  throes 
Of  a new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 

which  are  rovered  with  many  hundred  names;  bat  we  saw 
none  which  we  could  recognise  as  British.  Can  it  be  that 
this  classical  temple  is  seldom  visited  by  our  countrymeb', 
though  celebrated  by  Dry  den  nod  Addison  ? To  future  tra- 
vellers from  Britain  it  will  surely  he  rendered  interesting  by 
the  beautiful  lines  of  l«onl  Byron,  flowing  ns  sweetly  as  the 
lovdy  stream  which  they  describe."  If.  IP.  Williams. — 

L.  E. 

(6)  “ Perhaps  there  arc  no  verses  in  our  language  of  hap- 
pier descriptive  power  thnu  the  two  stanzas  which  charac- 
terise the  CUtumnqs.  la  general  poets  And  it  so  riiftlcalt  to 
leave  an  interesting  subject,  that  they  injure  the  distinctness 
of  the  description  by  loading  it  so  as  to  embarrass,  rather 
than  exrite,  the  fancy  of  the  reader;  or  rise,  to  avoid  that 
fault,  they 'tontine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  gene- 
ralities. Byro*  has,  in  these  stauxas,  admirably  steered  his 
course  betwixt  these  extremes:  while  they  present,  the  out- 
lines of  ll  picture  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude 
I-orrajne,  the  task  of  tilling  up  thr  tnorr  minute  particulars  is 
judiciously  left  to  the  imagination  of  (he  reader;  and  it 
must  he  dull  indeed  if  it  docs  not  supply  what  the  poet  has 
left  unsaid,  or  but  gencrutly  and  briefly  intimated.  V>  bile 
the  eye  glances  over  the  Hnes,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refresh- 
ing coolness  of  thr  scene— we  hear  thr  bubbling  tale  of  thr 
more  rapid  streams,  and  see  the  slender  proportion*  of  tin- 
rural  trmple  reflected  in  the  crystal  depth  of  (lie calm  pool.* 
Bishop  Usher. — L.  K. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Patent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,  [back: 
•With  many  * failings,  through  the  vale.- — Look 
Lo!  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity,- 
A*  if  to  sweep -down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a matchless  cata- 
nct,(l) 


I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a Trojan's  eye; 

A thoa,  Olympus,  .Etna,  Atlas,  made 
These  Hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 

/ All,  so vc  the  lone  Soracte'.s  heights  display’d 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 


Horribly  beautiful!  but  on  the  verge, 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 

An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, (2) 

Like  Hope  upon  a di-ath-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  arouiid  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues. with  all  their  beams  unshorn: 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 

Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

t j***  » 

• , ¥ ^xxm.f  > 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  A pennine, 

- The  infant  Alps,  which — bad  I not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  war  (3) 
Tbc  thundering luuwiue — might  be  worshipp'd  more; 
But  I have  seta  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
JBer  » ever -trod den  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  Cor  and  near, 
And  in  Cbimaf^  heard  the  thundrr-hills  of  fear, 

fllfr-*'  LXXTV.  ' i 

The  Acrocerannian  mountains  of  old  name; 

And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  flv 
Like  sj  > rite  of  the  spot,  as  ’t  were  for  fame, 

For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high : 

{!)  I mi  the  “Castilla  del  Marmot*”  of  Tern i tWlrc,  at 
different  period* ; once  from  Ibi  lanmit  of  the  prrdpfcf, 
and  again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  i«  far 
to  be  preferred,  if  the  traveller  hat  time  fir  one  onl y ; bat  in 
any  point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth 
alt  the  cascades  und  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  together: 
tte  Stnnbarh.Ttrichcnhach,  Pisse  V ache,  Sill  of  Arpennz, 
etc.  are  rills  in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of 
Schaffbauaen  1 cannot  speak,  not  jet  having  seen  it.  ♦ 
[“The  stunning  sound,  the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  Ire 
mendotu  depth,  bewildered  the  senses  for  a time,  aad  the 
eye  bad  little  reit  from  the  impetuous  and  hurrying  water*, 
to  tearrh  into  the  mysterious  and  whitened  gulf, Which  pre- 
sented. through  a clou  ((of  spray,  the  apparitions,  as  it  were, 
of  rocks  and  over  hanging  wood.  The  wind,  however,  would 
sometimes  remove  for  an  instant  this  misty  veil,  and  dis- 
play such  a scene  of  havoc  as  appalled  the  soul.”  //.  If  . 
JPUliamt.-cL.  B f v . * 

i;3)  Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris, 
the  reader  will  see  a short  Recount,  In  a note  to  Van/rrd. 
The  fall  looks  so  much  like  “ the  hell  of  waters,”  that  Addi-, 
son  thought  the  descent  alluded  to  be  the  gulf  in  which 
A l«r to  pluuged  into  the  infernal  regions.  It  Is  singular 
enough,  that  two  of  the  finest  Cascades  in  Europe  should 
be*  artificial — this  of  the  Vejino.nnd  the  one  at  Tivoli.  The 
traveller  is  strongly  recommended  fo  trace  the  tfelino,  at 
least  as  high  as  the  little  lake,  called  t‘ie'  di  /.up.  The 
Iteatine  territory  was  the  Italian  Tcmpe.*  and  the  iincieat 
naturalists,  among  other  beantifal  varieties,  remarked  the 
daily  rainbows  of  the  lake.Velinus.f  A scholar  of  great 
name  has  devoted  a treatise  to  this  district  alone. 5 

(?)  In  the  greater  part  of  Switserlaad,  the  avalanches 
are  known  by  the  name  of  laowfhe. 

• " BwWttl  nvml  Mtt  Tunp*  dutcrnsL” — Clew.  Fpui.  ad  Attic. 

xv.  lib  4v. 

f * In  eodetn  Jam  nullu  non  dte  appartre  arms S'—Pti*.  /hit.  Mot. 
lib.  a.  cap.  tail. 

i Md.  Mnttu t.  de  Hralma  (/ite  Afrotine,  mp.  SaHenjrt.  Theiaux, 
MH&  l.  p.  nx. 


For  our  remembrance,  and  from  oat  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a lung-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  puusiog : not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Lntiun  echoes;  I abhorr’d 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet’s  sake, 

Tin;  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word  (4) 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  .with  pleasure  to  record 

- LX  XVI. 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turn'd 
My  Sick  ruing  memory ; and,  though  Time  bath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  team'd, 

Yet  such  the  fix’d  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  .my  early  thought, 

Thai,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
* My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought, 
If  free  to  chooie,  I cannot  now  restore  • 

Its  health;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 


Then  farewell,  Horace;  whom  I hated  so, 

Not  for  u,,  faults,  but  mine;  it  is  a curse  j 

To  understand,  not  feel,  thy  lyric  flow,  * 

To  comprehend  but  never  love  thy  verse, (5) 

« • Ai  v 

(4)  These  st/uuns  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of 
Ensign  fsortherton's  remarks:  **D — a Homo,”  etc.;  but  the 
reasons  for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I wish  to 
(uprm,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can 
comprehend  the  braaty;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we 
cio  gef  by  heart ; that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  audthe 
future  pleasure  and  advantage  deadened  and  destroyed«.by 
(he  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  when  we  ran  neitbfer  feel 
nor  understand  the  power  of  eompositiiina  which  it  rrqoires 
an  acquaintance  with  life,  ns  well  as  Latin  nnd  Greek,  to  re- 
lish or  to  reason  upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  never  can  be 
aware  of  (he  fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shaka- 
peare  (“To  be,  or  not  t©  be,”  for  instance),  from  tha  habit 
of  having  them  hammered. into  us  at  eight  youre  old,  as  all 
exercise,  not  of  mind,  but  of  memory:  so  that  when  we  are 
old  enough  to  enjoy  them,  the  taste  is  gbnr.  and  the  appe- 
tite palled.  In  some  ports  of  the  continent,  young  persons 
are  fought  from  more  common  authors,  nnd  do  not  read 
‘the  best  elastics  till  their  maturity.  I certainly  do  not  speak 
on  tbjf.  point  fipm  any  pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place 
of  my  education.  I was  not  a alow,  though  an  Idle,  boy; 
and  1 believe  no  one  could,  or  can  be,  more  attached  to 
Harrow  than  I have  aiwaya  been,  and  with  reason; — a part 
of  the  time  passed  there  was  the  happiest  of  iny  life;  and 
my  preceptor,  the  Rev.  Hr.' Joseph  Druryt  was  the  best  and 
worthiest  friend  I ever  pootessed,  whose  warnings  1 bate 
remembered  but  too  well,  (hough  too  tatr  when  1 have  erred,- 
— and  whose  counsels  I have  but  followed  when  I have  done 
well  or  wisaly.  If  ever  this  imperfect  record  of  mjr  frel- 
Inga  towards  him  should  reach  his  eyea,  let  It  remind  him 
of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  bat  with  gratitude  and  ve- 
neration— of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boast  of  having 
been  hit  pupil,  if,  by  more  elojely  following  his  injunctions, 
he  rould  reflect  any  honour  upon  his  instructor.  (See  p.  35. 
-1.  K.) 

(b)  Byron's  prepossession  against  //'tract  it  not  without^ 

I parallel,  “it  was  not,”  says  Moore,  J till  released  from 
ihe  duty  of  reading  /' Irgtl  as  a task,  that  Gray  could  feel 
himself  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  that  poet.”— P.  E. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Although  T>o  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art,. 

Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch'd  heart. 
Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte’s  ridge  we  part. 

uxvm. 

Oh  Rome ! my  country ! city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
Li  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Come,  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  wny 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Yb! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  o day — 

A world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she  Stands, (1) 
Childless  and  crownlesS,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 

An  empty  nru  within  her  wither’d  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter’d  loug  ago; 

The  Scipios’  tomb  contains  no  aahes  now ; (2) 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tcuantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers : dost  thou  flow. 

Old  Tiber!  through  a marble  wilderness? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress. 

LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Floo$,  and 
Hire, 

Haw  dealt  upon  the  seven -h iff d city’s  pride; 

She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  etpire. 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarch  a ride. 

Where  (he  car  climb'd  the  capitol ; far  and  wide 
Temple  and  totver  went  down,  nor  left  a site:- — 
Chaos  of  ruins!  who  shall  trace  the  void. 

O’er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a lunar  light, 

And  say,  “here  was,  or  is,”  where  all  is  doubly 
night? 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Night’s  daughter,  Ignorauoe,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us*?  wc  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 

The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  Ibeir  map, 

. And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o’er  recollections;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  “Eureka  !”  k is  dear— 

When  but  some  fake  mirage  of  rum  rises  near.  * 

(1)  **l  have  been  some  days  in  Hone  the  Wonderful.  I 
am  delighted  with  Rome.  As  a whole,— ancient  and  mo- 
dem,—it  beats  Greece,  Constantinople,  every  thing— at  least 

j that  I have  ever  seen.  But  I can't  describe,  because  my 
first  impressions  aye  always  strong  and  confused,  nod  my 
memory  selects  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in 
the  landscape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may 
be  less  distinct.  I have  been  on  horseback  most  of  the  day, 
ail  days  since  nry  arrival.  I have  been  to  Albaao.  its  lakes, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  myt  to  Frescati.  Ariria, 
ele.  As  for  the  Coliseum,  Pastbeon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Vatican, 
Palatine,  etc.  etc. — they  are  quite  inconceivable,  and  most 
bo  seen. B.  Letter*,  May,  UU7. — L.E. 

(2)  For  a comment  on  this  and  the  two  following  stanzas, 
the  reader  may  consult  flittorieal  Illtitlrafiont.  p.  46. 

f3)  O rosins  gives  320  for  the  nnmber  of  triumphs.  He 
is  followed  by  Panviiitas;  and  Pans  ini  us  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and  ■ 
the  modern  writers. 

(4)  Certainly,  were  ttrnot  for  these  two  trails  in  the  life 


LX  XXII. 

Alas!  the  lofty  city!  aud  alas!  . 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs!  (3)  dod  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger’s  edge  surpass 
The  cunqueror’s  sword  iu  bearing  fume  away ! 

Alas,  for  Tully’s  voice,  and  Virgil’s  l^y, 

Aud  Livy’s  pictured  page! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection;  ul)  beside — decay. 

Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  wc  see 
That  brightness  iu  her  eve  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free! 

LXXXI  II. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll’d  an  Fnrtanc’s'wbeel, 
Triumphant  Sylla!  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country  a foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  fed^ 
The  wrath  of  ihy^own  wrongs,, or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O’er  prostrate  Asia; — tbo»,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates, — -Roman,  too, 

‘With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down  > 

With  an  atoning  smile  a more  than  earthly  crown— 

LXXX  IV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath  (4), — couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ? and  that  so  supine  ’ 

By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  ? 
’She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array’d 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil’d 
Barth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display’d. 
Until  the  o’er-eanopied  horizon  fad’d, 

Her  rushing  wings— Oh ! she  who  yras  almighty  haiflH  1 

LXXXY. 

Sylla  wat  first  of  victors;  bat  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  be  haw’d  the  throne 
Dow  n to  a block — immortal  rebel ! See  ? 

What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages ! but  beucath 
^His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 

His  day  of  double  victory  and  death  [breath. 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield 


.a 


* 4 LXXXVl. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whoso  former  course 
* Had  all  but  crown’d  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force,  Tgf'l 
Aud  laid  him  with  the  earth’s  preceding  clay. 

■ * 

tjf  Sylla,  alluded  to  in  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as 
a mom  ter  unredeemed  by  any  admirable  quality.  The 
atmrmenl  of  hi*  voluntary  resignation  of  empire  may  per- 
haps be  accepted  by  us,  as  It  seems  to  have  satin  tied  Ute 
Romans,  who  if  they  had  not  respected  mast  bare  destroyed 
him'.  There  rOuld  he  no  mean,  no  division,  of  opinion  j'lhCy 
most  have  all  thought,  like  Husmtes,  that  what  bad  ap- 
peared ambition  was  a love  of  glory,  and  that  what  had 
been  mistaken  for  pride  was  a real  grandeur  of  aooJ.* 

(,8)  Ob  the  3d  of  September,  Cromwell  gained  lb*  victory 
of  Dunbar:  a year  afterwards  he  obtained  “ hi*  crowning 
mercy”  of  Worcester;  and  a few  years  nflnr.  the  *ani£d 
day.  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for  j 
him,  died. 

* “ Seigneur,  too*  changes  tout#*  me*  idSes  de  la  tafondoeu  je  tuai 
•ois  agir  Jc  rcojDti  qne  tout  Min  de  f*  mbit  son.  mats  aueun# 
amour  pour  la  glntre : je  \oy*t*  bleu  que  votrf  ame  Unit  haute  ; mao 
Je  nr  toup^unnoiS  pas  qu’elle  fut  grande." — Uialoftu  4*  Sj tit,  m 
fCmratr, 
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And  allow’d  not  Fortune  thus  bow  fame  and  sway, 

' And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 

Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 

Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 

■ W ere  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were  bis  doom ! 


And  thou,  dread  statue!  yet  existent  in(l) 

The  a us  teres  t form  of  naked  majesty. 

Thou  who  bebeldest,  ’mid  the  assassins’  din, 

At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie. 

Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 

An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis!  did  he  die, 

And  tboo,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ? have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a scene? 

Lxxxvm. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome! (2) 
She- wolf!  whose  brazen-imoged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a monument  of  antique  art. 

Thou  standest: — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove’s  ethcriai  dart, 

And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning — dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  Uiy  fond  charge  forget  ? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost; — but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead — 
The  men  of  iron ; and  the  world  hath  rear’d 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres:  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear’d,  [steer’d, 
And  fought  and  conquer’d,  and  the  same  course 
At  apish  distance;  but  as  yet  none  have, 

Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near’d. 

Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave, 

But,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a slave — 


xeu. 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him;  few  years 
Had  fix’d  him  with  the  Ca’sars  in  his  fate, 

On  whom  we  tread:  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  ! and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd, 

A universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  au  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode. 

And  ebbs  but  to  reflow! — Renew  thy  rainbow,  God! 


The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a kind 
Of  bastard  Ctesar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal;  for  the  Roman’s  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a less  terrestrial  mould, (3) 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a judgment  cold. 

And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem’d 
The  frailties  of  a heart  so  soft,  yet  bold  ; 
Alcides  with  the  distaff*  now  be  seem’d 
At  Cleopatra's  feet, — and  now  himself  he  beam’d, 


And  came — and  saw — and  conquer’d!  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
Like  a train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 

Which  be,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 

With  a deaf  heart  which  never  seem’d  to  he 
A listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed; 

With  hut  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition — still  he  aim’d — 

At  what  ? can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  he  claim’d  ? 


What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 

Our  Reuses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,(4) 

Life  short,  and  truth  a gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too 
much  light 

xerv. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 

Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 

Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and,  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and,  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
l Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 


I speak  not  of  men’s  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allow’d, 
Avert’d,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow’d. 

And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow’d. 

The  edict  of  Earth’s  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud. 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne; 

Too  glorious,  were  this  all  bis  mighty  arm  had  done. 


Can  tyrants  hat  by  tyrants  conquer’d  be, 

And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child, 

Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a Pallas,  arm’d  and  undefiled  ? 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish’d  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  ’midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ? Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore  ? 

XCVII. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom’s  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 


(1,2, 3.'i  See  Histories!  Notes,  at  the  cad  of  this  Cun  to.  Nos. 
XXtV.  XXV.  XXVI.— L.E- 

(4)  “ . . . Outset  pene  veteres ; qol  nihil  cogaoad.  nihil  per- 


front.’**  The  eighteen  hundred  years  which  have  elspsed 
since  Cicero  wrote  this  have  not  removedany  of  the  imper- 
fections of  hnmanity:  and  the  complaints  of  the  ancient 


ftcirt  posse  dixeruni;  angusto*  senstis;  imbecilles  philosophers  may,  without  Injustice  or  affectation,  be  traa- 


HRimos.  brevt*  curricula  vine;  in  profuado  veritatem  de- 
rtirrsam ; opinionibus  et  institute  omnia  tcoert : nihil  veri- 
intl  relinqui:  ddneeps  omnia  tenebris  cirrumfusa  case  dii- 


scribcd  in  a poem  written  yesterday. 
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And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 

And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 

Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life’s  tree,  and  dooms  man’s  worst — his 
second  fall. 

XCVIIL 

Yet,  Freedom!  yet  thy  banner,  tom,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tcmp«6t  leaves  behind; 

Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp’d  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts,  and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North ; 

So  shall  a better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XC1X. 

There  is  a stem  round  tower  of  other  days,  (1) 
Firm  as  a fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 

Such  as  an  army’s  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown,' 

The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ? within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock’d,  so  hid? — A woman’s 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 

Tomb'd  in  a palace?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worthy  a king’s — or  mare — a Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 

How  lived — bow  loved — how  died  she  ? Was  she 
So  honour’d — and  conspicuously  there,  [not 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 

Placed  to  commemorate  a more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

Cl. 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others?  such  have  been 
Even  in  tbe  olden  time,  Rome’s  annals  say. 

Was  she  a matron  of  Cornelia’s  mien, 

Or  (he  light  air  of  Egypt’s  graceflil  queen, 

Profuse  of  joy — or  ’gainst  it  did  she  war, 
Inveterate  in  virtue?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs? — for  such  the  affec- 
tions are. 

cn. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be,  bow’d 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  (he  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a cloud 
Might  gather  o’er  her  beauty,  and  a gloom 

(1)  Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Crrilia  Metelln,  called  Capo 
di  Bore.  See  Historical  Illustrations,  p.  300. 

(2)  6»  ol  •»»*  eOW&<n»,  «bn4v^»**i 

To  yaf  tavtlv  ova  al  eyf  av,  nkV  alsjpw^  lav  if*. 

Pick.  Franc.  Phil.  Bnutck,  PoeUt  Cnomici,  p.  231,  ed.  1784. 

(3)  “Four  words,  and  two  initial*."  says  Mr.  Hohhouse, 
“ compote  the  whole  of  the  inscription  which,  whatrrer 
win  it*  ancient  position,  ii  arm  placed  lu  front  of  this 


In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom  (shed 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death ; (2)  yet 
A sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  tbe  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  consuming  cheek  tbe  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cm. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 

Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  grey 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 

It  may  be,  still  a something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome — But  whither  would  conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Melella  died, (3) 

The  wealthiest  Roman’s  wife ; behold  bis  love  or  pride! 

crv. 

I know  not  why — bnt,  standing  thus  by  thee, 

It  seems  as  if  1 had  thine  inmate  known. 

Thou  tomb ! and  other  days  come  bark  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  liie  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind; 

Yet  could  I seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  1 bad  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  tbe  floating  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves 
behind ; 

cv. 

And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter’d  o’er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder’d  that  was  ever  dear : 

But  could  I gathar  from  tbe  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I steer? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is 
here. 

CV1. 

Then  let  the  winds  bowl  on ! their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  roy  music,  and  tbe  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets’  cry. 

As  I now  bear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o’er  the  bird  of  darkness’  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 

With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  grey  and  bright, 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a shrine 
! What  are  onr  petty  griefs? — let  me  uot  number  mine. 

CVII. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower,  grown 
I Matted  and  mass’d  together,  hillocks  heap’d 

On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep’d 

towering  sepulchre:  C acuta.  Q.  Csartct.  F.  Mrrsti.a. 
Casssi.  It  U more  likely  to  have  been  the  pride  than  the 
love  of  Crunt,  which  raised  so  superb  a memorial  tn  a 
; wife  who*c  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  unless  she  be 
| supposed  to  be  that  lady  whose  intimacy  with  i>olabella 
' was  ao  offensive  to  Tullia,  tbe  daughter  of  Cicero;  or  she 
i who  was  divorced  by  l*entulas  Spinther;  or  she.  perhaps 
the  same  person,  from  whose  far  tbe  son  of  jftsopu*  trims* 
f erred  a precious  jewel  to  enrich  hi*  daughter.'’ — -P.  E. 
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In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep’d, 
Deeming  it  midnight: — Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning  reap’d 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Monnt!  *t  is  thus  the  mighty 
falls.  (I ) 

cvni. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ; (2) 

T is  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 

First  Freedu{n  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails. 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 

And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 

Hath  but  one  page, — ’t  is  belter  written  here. 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass’d 
Ail  treasures,  all  delights  that  eye  or  ear, 

Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with 
words!  draw  near, 

CIX. 

Admire,  exult — despise— laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling: — Man! 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a smile  and  tear, 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 

This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 

Of  Glory’s  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun’s  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill’d ! 

1 Where  are  its  golden  roofs ! where  those  who  dared 
to  build? 

cx. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  tboo, 

Thou  nameless  column  with  tbe  buried  base! 

What  are  the  laurels  of  tbe  Caesar’s  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 

Titus,  or  Trajau’s?  No — ’t is  that  of  Time: 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing  ; and  apostolic  statues  climb  [lime,  (3) 
To  crush  tbe  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 

(1)  Tbe  Palatine  i*  one  bum  of  rains,  particularly  on 
: tbe  side  towards  tbe  Circus  Maximus.  The  very  soil  is 
formed  of  crumbled  brickwork.  Nothing  has  been  told, 
nothing  can  lie  told,  to  satisfy  tbe  belief  of  any  but  a Roman 
antiquary.  See  Historical  Illustrations,  p.  2U0. — {“The  voice 
of  Marius  could  not  sound  more  deep  and  solemn  among 
tbe  rained  nrebes  o^Cnrtbage,  than  the  strains  of  the  Pil- 
grim amid  tbe  broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  sab 
duer."  Hrber. — L.  E.J 

(4^  The  author  of  tbe  Life  Cicero,  speaking  of  tbe 
opinion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  bis  con- 
temporary Romans,  has  tbe  following  eloquent  passage:  — 
•Frmm  their  raillnles  of  this  kind,  on  tbe  barbarity  and 
misery  of  oar  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  tbe  sur- 
prising fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms;  how  Rome,  once 
the  mistress  of  tbe  world,  tbe  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory, 
now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to 
tbe  most  cruel  a*  well  as  lo  tbe  most  contemptible  of  ty- 
rants, superstition  and  religious  imposture  : while  this  re- 
mote country,  anciently  the  jest  and  rontempt  of  tbe  polite 
Romans,  is  become  tbe  happy  seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and 
letters;  flourishing  ia  all  the  arls  and  refinements  of  civil 
life ; yet  running,  perhaps,  the  same  course  which  Rome 
itself  bad  ran  before  it,  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth ; 
and  from  wealth  to  luxury ; from  luxury  to  an  impatience 
of  disripiinc,  and  corruption  of  morals:  till,  bj  a total  de- 
generacy and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for  destruction, 
1 it  fall  a prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  witb 
| the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  sink 
gradually  again  into  its  original  barbarism.”* 

I (II)  Tbe  column  of  Trajan  it  surmounted  by  St  Peter: 

* The  History  of  (♦»  Lift  of  M.  Tutllni  Cttrro.  tort,  vl  rot.  il., 
page  lot.  The  contrast  has  Ixen  reversed  in  a late  extraordinary  In- 
I nance.  A gentleman  wav  thrown  into  prison  ai  Paris;  rflnru  wrrt 
| made  foe  fats  release.  The  French  Minuter  continued  lo  detain  him. 


CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 

And  looking  to  the  stars:  they  had  contain'd 
A spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a home, 

The  last  of  those  who  o’er  the  whole  earth  reign’d, 
Tbe  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd, 

But  yielded  back  bis  conquests: — he  was  more 
Than  a mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain’d 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.  (4) 

cm 

Where  is  tbe  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  tbe  steep 
Tarpeian  ? fittest  goal  of  Treason’s  race, 

Tbe  promontory  whence  the  Traitor’s  Leap 
i Cured  all  ambition.  Did  tbe  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here?  Yes,  and  in  yon  field  below, 

A thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep— 

The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 

And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes -^-bqrns  witb 
Cicero! 

cxm. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood:. 
Here  a proud  people’s  passions  were  exhaled. 

From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  tbe  bud 
To  that  when  farther  worlds  to  conquer  fail’d; 

But  long  before  had  Freedom’s  face  been  veil'd^ 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes; 

Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail’d 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate’s  slavish  mutes. 

Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune’s  name, 

From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 

The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 

that  of  Aurelias  by  St.  Paul.  See  Historical  Illustrations, 

1 p.  214. 

(4)  Trajan  wax  proverbially  the  best  of  the  Roman  prin- 
ce* ;f  and  it  would  be  eerier  to  find  a xovereign  uni  log 
exactly  the  opposite  ehararterixtirx,  than  one  possessed  of 
all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  to  this  emperor.  “ V*  hen 
he  mounted  the  throne,”  xaya  the  historian  llioo,  $ u he  was 
strong  in  body,  he  was  vigorous  in  mind  ; age  bad  impaired 
j none  of  his  faculties;  he  was  altogether  free  from  easy  and 
from  detraction;  he  honoured  all  the  good,  and  he  advanced 
i them ; ana  on  this  accoont  they  could  not  be  the  objects  of 
his  fear,  or  of  his  hate;  he  never  listened  to  Informers;  he 
gave  not  way  to  bis  angrr;  he  abstained  equally  from  on- 
. fair  exactions  and  anjust  punishments ; be  had  rather  be 
loved  as  a man  than  honoured  as  a sovereign;  he  was 
affable  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and  uni- 
versally beloved  by  both ; he  inspired  none  with  dread  bat 
the  enemies  of  bis  country.” 

under  tbe  pretrvt  that  lie  was  not  sn  Englishman,  but  only  a Roman 
See  Interfiling  facts  relating  to  JontMm  Murat,  page  119 

f “Baja*  tan  turn  mem  or  I*  drlalum  eal,  ut.  usque  ad  nnatram 
artalrm  non  abler  in  Senaln  pnnciptbov  arclamalnr,  nisi  Fettttor 
Augusta  mthor  Trajano  " — f.ntrop  Bn r Hist.  Rom.  lib.  vtii.  cap.  v. 

S Tw  tt  yif  Twyurri  aai  vfl  *k 

v*4  *ppkjv»-r4ai sat  «4t*  iftovtw  alrts  sai^fc-  vivfc* 

axka  «*L  ttr,  a-jutov;  tvqut  sal  tpcyaAVivs1  aai  ita 

ttfr.o  ■&*»  ifsCtVto  Ttva  aistfiw,  east  tpiau ivaSviatt  vs 

tV.tt*  iuiovcH,  sal  ifyi  qairni  t^ovAsuva'-cAv  vs  j^ijjsavwv  TfcvdX- 

A.-pUnr  It*  aai  yovar*  twv  nijitn  (ttljin ytko-jptt>4<  vs  «vv 

la*  cvitol(  pdXXo-r  e Tqisqssvoc  ijmfi,  sat  via  vs  l^pas  pet*  lauutiac 
rwqitm,  aai  t$  -^pavaia  aipvoupcaas  tffsAUt  «rj*njw<  plv  «d«i, 
ii  pq&tvl  akr.v  asXqsiSK  in.  Hist.  Rom  lib.  Itvlil.  cap. 
vl,  vii;  iota  ii.  p.  ml,  mi  edit,  lianib  i-fco. 
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140  * BYKON'S  WORKS. 

Rieszi!  last  of  Romans  !(1)  While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a garland  let  it  be — 

The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-born  Nuina  thou — with  reign,  alas!  too  brief. 

cxv. 

Egeria!  sweet  creation  of  some  heart  (2) 

Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast;  whateVr  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a young  Aurora  of  the  air, 

The  nympbolepsy  of  some  fond  despair; 

Or,  it  might  be,  a beauty  of  the  earth. 

Who  found  a more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ; whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 

Thou  wert  a beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

CXVI. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  arc  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  nnwriukled. 
Reflects  the  meek -eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art’s  works;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a gentle  leap  [creep 

The  rill  runs  o’er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy, 

cxvn. 

Fantastically  tangled;  the  green  hills 
Are  dolhed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hoe,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a fairy  mass; 

The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour'd  by  its 
skies. 

CXVIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria!  thy  all-hcavcnly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 

The  purple  Midnight  veil’d  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thy  self  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell? 

This  cave  was  sorely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamour'd  goddess,  and  the  cell 
Hauuted  by  holy  Love — the  earliest  oracle! 

CX1X. 

And  didst  thoa  not,  tby  breast  to  his  replying, 
Blend  a celestial  with  a human  heart; 

And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  born,  in  sighing, 
Share  with  immortal  transports?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 

Expel  the  venom  aud  not  blunt  the  dart — 

The  doll  satiety  which  all  destroys—  [cloys? 

And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which 

cxx. 

Alas!  our  young  affections  ran  to  waste, 

Or  water  but  the  desert ; whence  arise 

(I)  The  name  and  exploits  of  Hirnzi  mast  be  familiar  to 
the  reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  detAil*  and  ioedited  tnanu* 
srript*.  relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  he  seen  in  the 
Historical  Illustrations  qf  (hr  If’th  Canto,  p.  248. 

But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  baste. 

Rank  at  the  core,  though  templing  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps,  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wauts. 

cm 

Oh  Love!  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 

An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 

A faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 

But  never  yet  hath  seem,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be; 

The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven. 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  fantasy, 

And  to  a thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 

As  Hanots  the  uuquench'd  soul — parch’d — wearied  ■ 
— wrung — and  riven. 

CXX1I. 

Of  its  own  beantv  is  the  miud  diseased. 

And  fevers  into  false  creation: — where, 

Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized? 
In  him  alone.  Can  Nature  show  so  fair? 

Where  arc  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  aud  pursue  as  men, 

The  unreach’d  Paradise  of  our  despair, 

Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 

And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again? 

C XXIII. 

Who  loves,  raves — ’tis  youth's  frenzy — bat  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds  j 

Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on, 

Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun. 

Seems  ever  near  the  prize  — wealthiest  when  most 
undone. 

CXXIV. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 

Sick — sick;  unfound  the  boon-*- unslaked  the  thirst. 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  firs! — 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 

Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 

Each  idle— aud  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 

For  all  are  meteors  with  a diflereut  name, 

And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

exxv. 

Few — none — find  what  they  love  or  conld  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  remover! 

Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 

Eovcuoin'd  with  irrevocable  wrong; 

And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscrcalor,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a crutcb-like  rod,  [have  trod. 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — the  dust  we  all 

(2)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No. 
XXVJI.— L.  K- 
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OHIO  IV.  CH1LDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  Ill 

CXXVI.  { 

CXXXI.  0 

Our  life  is  a false  nature — ’t  is  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things, — this  bard  decree, 

This  uneradicablc  taint  of  sin, 

This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree, 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage — all  the  woes  we  see — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not — which  throb 
through 

! The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 

Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 

Ruins  of  years — though  few,  yet  full  of  late: — 

If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 

Hear  ine  not;  but  if  calmly  I have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have 
worn 

This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not  mourn  ? 

cxxvn. 

CXXXII. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — -’tig  a base  (I) 

I Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 

Our  right  of  thought — our  last  and  only  place 
| Of  refuge;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine: 
j Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
’ Is  chaiu’d  and  tortured — cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined, 
1 And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
> Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
j The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 
blind. 

And  thoa,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Iifft  the  unbalanced  .scale,  great  Nemesis! (2) 
Here,  where  the  anrient  paid  thee  homage  long — 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution — just, 

Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  dear — in  this 
Tliv  former  realm,  I call  thee  from  the  dust! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart? — Awake!  thou  sbalt, 
aud  must. 

CXXVII1. 

C XXXIII. 

Arches  on  arches!  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
j Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 

Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 

' Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  ’twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
t This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ; and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

It  is  not  that  I may  not  have  incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferred 
With  a just  weapon,  it  had  flow’d  unbound; 

But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground; 

To  thee  I do  devote  it — thou  shalt  take 

The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found, 

Which  if  / have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass — I sleep,  but  tbou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXIX. 

CXXXIV. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven. 
Floats  o’er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 

And  shadows  forth  its  glory.  There  is  given 
! Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A spirit’s  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin’d  battlement. 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
| Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  arc  its  dower. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  *tis  not  that  now 
I shrink  from  what  is  suffer'd:  let  him  speak 
Who  bath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 

Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 

But  in  this  page  a record  will  ] seek. 

Not  in  the  air  shall  these  ray  words  disperse. 
Though  I he  ashes;  a far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fullness  of  this  verse, 

And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountaiu  of  my  curse! 

exxx. 

cxxxv. 

i O Time!  the  beaulifier  of  the  dead, 

1 Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when  ihc  heart  hath  bled — 
Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 

The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher, 

For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift, 

Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 

Time,  the  avenger!  unto  thee  I lift  [gift: 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 

That  curse  shall  be  forgiveness. — Have  I not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  ! behold  it,  Heaven! — 
Have  1 not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot! 

Have  I not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven? 

Have  1 not  had  my  brain  sear’d,  my  heart  riven,  , 
Hopes  sapp’d,  name  blighted,  Life’s  life  lied  away?  | 
And  only  uol  to  desperation  driven. 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  iulo  the  souls  of  those  whom  I survey. 

(1)  “At  all  event*,”  say*  the  author  of  the  Academical 
(Questions,  “1  tru*t,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  own 
speculations,  that  philosophy  will  regain  Hint  estimation 
which  it  ought  to  po«*e*s.  The  free  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  our  nntion  ha*  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to  the 
world.  This  wns  the  proud  distinction  of  Knglishmen,  nnd 
the  luminous  sourre  of  nil  their  glory.  Shall  wc  then  forget 
the  manly  and  dignified  seutimruta  of  our  ancestors,  to 
prate  in  the  language  of  the  inolher  or  the  nurse  about  our 
rood  old  prejudices?  This  is  not  the  way  to  defend  the 
•nose  of  truth.  It  was  not  thus  that  onr  fathers  maintained 

L i 

It  in  the  brilliant  periods  of  onr  history.  Prejudice  may  be 
frosted  to  guard  the  outworks  fur  a short  space  of  time, 
while  reason  slumbers  in  the  citadel ; but  if  the  lattrr  sink 
into  n lethargy,  the  former  will  quickly  erect  a standard 
for  herself.  Philosophy,  wisdom,  nnd  lilierty  support  each 
other:  he  who  will  not  reason  is  a bigot;  he  who  rnnuot, 
is  a fool:  and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a slave.” — Jhrcfacc,  p. 
I t.  la.  vol.  i.  1806. 

(2)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto,  No. 
XXVIII,— L.  K. 
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• CXXXVl. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy, 

Have  I not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 

And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 

The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  term  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. (I ) 

cxxxvn. 

But  I have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain: 

My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain; 

But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  1 expire; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 

Like  the  remember’d  tone  of  a mule  lyre, 

Shall  on  their  soften’d  spirits  sink,  and  move 
Iu  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

CXXXVIU. 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thon  dread  power! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk’st  ill  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear; 

Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a sense  so  deep  and  clear, 

That  we  become  a part  of  what  has  been, 

And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all -seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  boar  of  eager  nations  ran, 

In  murmur’d  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause. 

As  man  was  slaughter’d  by  his  fellow  man. 

And  wherefore  slaughter’d?  wherefure,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus’  genial  laws, 

And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 

What  matters  where  we  fall,  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  bat  tie- plains  or  listed  spot? 

Both  are  but  theatres,  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie: 

He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 

And  his  droop’d  head  sinks  gradually  low — 

fl)  The  following  stanza  was  written  as  the  136th,  bat 
afterwards  suppressed : — 

" II  forgive  be  heaping  coals  of  Sre — 

A*  God  ball)  spoken— on  Uir  bends  of  foes, 

.Muse  should  be  a volcano  and  rise  higher 
Than,  o’er  l|,e  TiUns  crush'd.  Olympus  rase, 

Cb  Allow  soars,  or  biasing  Etna  glows 

True  they  who  stung  Were  creeping  things  . but  whs  I 

Than  serpents'  teeUi  inflicts  with  deadlier  throes? 

Tlie  lion  may  be  goaded  by  the  gnat  — 

P *be  slurnberer's  blood  ?— -Tire  eagle  ? — No : the  bat.” 

(2;  Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  this 
i Image  be  a Inqncarian  gladiator,  which,  in  spite  of  Win- 
; kelmann’s  criticism,  has  hern  stoutly  maintained;*  or  whe- 
ther it  be  a Greek  herald  as  that  great  antiquary  positively 
asserted  ;f  or  whether  it  Is  to  lie  thought  a Spartan  or  bar- 

By  the  Abate  Bracr.i.  DuterUtuont  topra  an  Cl, pro  t'oiieo,  etc. 
Preface,  p.  ?,  who  ari-oiiai*  for  the  cord  round  tire  nrck.  but  not  for 
the  horn,  Which  it  dues  not  appear  the  gladiators  themselves  ever 
used.  Note  ( A | St  on  a drUt  Art,,  tom.  li-  p 803. 

f Either  Putifonles,  herald  of  I jams,  killed  by  QEdipoa;  or  Cepreas. 
becald  of  F.uritlieu*,  killed  by  the  Athenians  when  Ire  endeavoured  to 


And  through  hit  tide  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow  I 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 

Like  the  first  of  a thunder-shower;  and  now  I 
The  arena  swims  around  him — be  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhumau  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  I 
who  won. 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— hi*  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; (2) 

He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  lie  lost  nor  prize. 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay; 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher’d  to  make  a Homan  holiday  — (3) 

All  this  rush’d  with  his  blood-— Shall  he  expire,  j 
And  unavenged?— -Arise,  ye  Goths!  and  glut  your  ire.  1 

CXLtl. 

But  here,  where  Mnrd  r breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways,  j 
And  roar’d  or  murmur'd  like  a mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays; 

Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a crowd,  (4) 

My  voice  sounds  much— -and  fall  the  star's  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crash'd — walls  bow’d — 
And  galleries,  wheie  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

CXL1II. 

A ruin — yet  what  ruin!  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear’d ; 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear’d. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder'd,  or  but  clear’d? 

Alas!  developed,  opens  the  decay, 

When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near’d : 

It  will  not  bear  tbe  brightness  of  the  day. 

Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
a wav. 

CXL1V. 

But  when  tbe  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
lU  topmast  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there; 

When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time. 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland  forest,  which  the  grey  walls  wear. 

Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Ca*sar’s  head; (5) 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead:  [tread. 

Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — ’l  is  on  their  dust  ye 

harian  shield-bearer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  hia  Italian 
editor;  S it  must  assuredly  seem  a copy  of  that  masterpiece 
of  Ctesilans  which  represented  a “wounded  man  dying, 
who  perfectly  expressed  what  there  remained  of  life  in 
him.'**’  Montfaucon  fi1  and  Maffei $$  thought  it  the  iden- 
tical atatuc ; but  that  statue  was  of  bronze.  The  Gladiator 
waa  once  in  tbe  Villa  l.udovizi,  and  was  bought  by  Clement 
XII.  The  right  arm  is  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael 
Angelo.  **• 

(3.  4)  See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  end  of  this  Canto, 
Nos.  XXIX.  XXX.— L.E. 

(6)  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Ciesar  waa  partina- 

drag  Ihc  HerarlM*  from  the  altar  of  merry,  and  in  whose  ho  non  r they 
instituted  annual  fames,  continued  till  the  time  of  Hadrian;  «*r  A»- 
tlirmncntu*.  the  Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Mrgarrnsea,  who 
never  recovered  the  imp.rty.  See  Storm  drill  Arti,  ete.  tom.  U.  pag 
90X.  804.  803.  2 (M.  »07.  lib.  It.  cap.  ii. 

$ Storim,  etc.,  tom.  ii.  p.  807  Note  [A.] 

**  **  Valaeratam  deflnrnlem  fecit  in  quo  postil  intrlligt  quantum 
rntat  anim,r."  Pi m.  Sat.  Hitt  lib.  xsuv.  rap.  a. 
tf  Antiq.  tom.  ill.  pgr.  8.  lab.  is*  $$  Ra«t.  Stmt,  tab  «|. 

**  M«u.  Capitol.  tom.  til.  p.  134.  edit.  4733. 
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CXLV. 

| * While  stands  the  Culiseum,  Rome  shall  stand ;({) 

“ When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; [land 
“ And  when  Rome  falls — the  world.”  From  our  own 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o’er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient;  and  these  three  mortal  tilings  arc  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all; 

Rome  and  her  ruin  pest  redemption’s  skill, 

The  world,  the  same  wide  den-— of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 

| Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 

| From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time;  (2) 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?  Time’s  scythe  and  tyrants’  rods 
; Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon! — pride  of  Rome! 

CXLVII. 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts! 

Despoil’d  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
i To  art  a model ; and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ; to  those 
Who  worship,  here  arc  altars  for  their  beads ; 

I And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour’d  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close.  (3) 

CXLVUl. 

There  is  a dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light  (4) 
What  do  1 gaze  on?  Nothing:  Look  again! 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow’d  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain: 

Is  it  not  so ; I see  them  full  and  plain — 

An  old  man,  and  a female  young  and  lair, 
i Fresh  as  a nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 

The  blood  is  nectar: — but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  unmanlied  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare? 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life; 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 

Urly  gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled 
him  to  wear  a wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  lie  was 
anxious,  not  to  show  that  he  was  conqueror  of  the  world, 
but  to  bide  that  be  was  bald.  A stranger  at  Rome  would 
hardly  have  guessed  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the 
help  of  the  historian.  * 

(1)  This  is  quoted  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  as  a proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when 
seen  by  the  Anglo- .Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  century.  A notice  on  the 
Coliseum  may  be  seen  in  the  Historical  Illustrations,  p.  203. 

(U)  “Though  plundered  of  all  Us  brass,  except  the  ring 
which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above ; though 
exposed  to  repeated  fires ; though  sometimes  flooded  by  the 
river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  ia  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotunda.  It  passed 
with  little  alteration  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present  wor- 
ship ; anJ  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  Christian 
altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty, 
introduced  their  design  as  a model  in  the  Catholic  church. n 
—Forsyth  s Italy,  p.  137.— 2d  adit 

Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  Iter  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves — 

What  may  the  fruit  be  yet? — 1 know  not — Cain  was 
Eve’s. 

CL. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 

The  milk  of  bis  own  gift: — it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Boru  with  her  birth.  No;  be  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature’s  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt’s  river: — from  Uiat  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  roan ! Heaven’s  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story’s  purity ; it  is 
A constellation  of  a sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds  : — Ob,  holiest  nurse! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  it*  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire’s  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLII. 

Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear’d  on  high,  (5) 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt’s  piles, 

Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 

Whose  travdl'd  fantasy  from  the  far  Nile’s 
Enormous  model,  doom’d  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  bis  vain  earth, 

His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome:  how  smiles 
The  gazer’s  eye  with  philosophic  mirth,  [birth! 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 

CLIII. 

But  lo!  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  doroe,(6) 
To  which  Diana’s  marvel  was  a cell — ■ 

Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tdtab! 

I have  beheld  the  Ephesian’s  miracle  — 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyaena  and  the  jackall  in  their  shade; 

I have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i’  the  sun,  and  have  survey’d 
Its  sanctuary, the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray’d; 

(3)  The  Pantheon  hai  been  made  n receptacle  tor  the 
bust*  of  modern  great,  or.  at  least,  distinguished,  men.  The 
flood  of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  orb  above 
on  the  whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  sliioes  on  a nomeroit* 
assemblage  of  mortals,  acme  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been 
almost  deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen.  For 
a notice  of  the  Pantheon,  see  Historical  Illustrations,  p.  2*7. 

(4)  “There  ia  a dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 

What  do  1 gate  on?”  etc. 

This  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter,  which  ia  recalled  to  the  traveller  by  the 
site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventare,  now  shown  at 
the  ebnreh  of  St  Nicholas  ia  Carcsre.  The  difficulties  at- 
tending the  fall  belief  of  the  tale  are  slated  in  Historical 
Illustrations , p.  295. 

(5)  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.— See  Historical  Illustra- 
tions. 

(8)  This  aDd  the  next  xix  stanxas  have  a reference  to  the 
chnreh  of  St.  Peter.  For  a measurement  of  the  comparative 
length  of  this  basilica,  and  the  other  great  ehurabes  of 
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CUV. 

CL1X. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Slandest  alone — -with  nothing  like  to  thee — * 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  lie. 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 

Of  a sublitner  aspect?  Majesty, 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten’d;  there  is  more 
In  such  a survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
l*he  w orship  of  the  place ; or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plau; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  tbe  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  can. 

CLV. 

CT.X. 

Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ;(1) 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessen’d;  but  thy  mind, 
Expauded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  tbou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon’s  torture  dignifying  pain — 

A father’s  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal’s  patience  blending: — rain 
The  straggle;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon’s  grasp. 
The  old  man’s  clench ; the  long  envenom’d  chain 
Rivets  the  living  liuks, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

cm. 

CLXI. 

Thou  moves! — but  increasing  with  the  advance, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise, 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance; 

Vastuess  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonise — 
All  musical  hi  its  immensities; 

Rich  marbles — richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome,  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth’s  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground — and  this  the  clouds  must 
claim. 

CLVIL 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  tbe  unerring  bow, 

The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  aud  light — 

The  Son  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — tbe  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal’s  vengeance;  in  bis  eye 
And  noslril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  tbe  Deity. 

CLXI  I. 

Thou  seest  not  all;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole; 

And  as  the  ocean  many  boys  will  make, 

That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objeclR,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  bath  got  by  heart 
IU  eloquent  proportions,  and  uuroli 
In  mighty  graduations,  pari  by  part, 

The  gtery  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a dream  «f  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long’d  for  a deathless  lover  from  above, 

And  madden’d  in  that  vision — arc  ex  pres  t 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless’d 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a heavenly  guest — 
A ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 

Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather’d  to  a god ! 

clviii. 

CLXIII. 

Not  by  its  fault  — but  tbioe:  our  outward 
sense 

Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense. 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o’crwhelmiug  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and,  greatest  of  the  great, 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 

Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven 
The  Gre  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array’d 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought; 

And  Time  himself  hath  hallow’d  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  duAt — nor  hath  it  caught 
A tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
’twas  wrought 

Europe,  see  tbe  pavement  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Clajtieal 
Tour  through  JUtly,  vol.  ii  p.  I‘26,  et  se«j.  chap.  iv. 

(I)  “1  remember  very  well,*  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
“my  own  disappointment  when  I first  visited  tbe  Vatican; 
hot  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a brother  student,  of  whose 
Ingenuousness  1 had  a high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather 
that  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected 
This  was  a great  relief  to  my  mind  ; and.  on  inquiring  fur- 
ther of  other  stodenls,  1 found  that  those  persons  only  who. 
from  natural  imbecility,  appeared  to  he  incapable  of  relish- 
ing  those  divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to  instan- 
tn neons  raptures  on  first  beholding  them.  In  justice  to 
myself,  however,  1 must  add,  that  though  disappointed  and 

mortified  nt  not  finding  myself  enraptured  with  tbe  work* 
of  thi*  great  master,  I did  not  for  a moment  conceive  or 
soppete  that  tbe  name  of  nnphael.  and  those  admirable 
painting*  in  particular,  owed  their  reputation  to  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  mankind;  on  the  contrary,  my  not 
relishing  them,  as  1 was  conscious  1 ought  to  have  done, 
was  one  of  the  most  humiliating  circumstances  that  ever 
happened  to  me;  1 found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works  exe- 
cuted upon  principles  with  which  t was  anarqua in ted:  I 
felt  roy  Ignorance,  and  stood  abashed.  All  the  indigested 
notions  of  painting  which  1 had  brought  with  me  from 
England,  where  the  art  was  In  tbe  lowest  state  it  had  ever 
been  in  (it  could  not.  indeed,  be  lower),  were  to  be  totally 
done  away  and  eradieafed  from  my  mind,  It  was  ueees 
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CLxrv. 


cLxrx. 


j But  where  is  lie,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 

Tlie  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past? 

■ Methiuk*  be  eometh  late  and  tarries  lung. 

He  is  no  more — these  breathings  are  his  last; 

His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 

And  he  himself  as  nothing: — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a fantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass — 
, Ilis  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction’s  mass, 

CLXV. 

Whieh  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 

And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pali  [cloud 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ; and  the 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow’d, 

Till  Glory  ’s  self  i*  twilight,  and  displays 
A melancholy  halo  scarce  allow’d 
To  hover  ou  the  verge  of  darkness;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss, 

To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 

And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 

Oh,  happier  thought!  can  vve  be  made  the  same: 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardds  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat 
was  gore. 

CLXVII. 

Hark ! forth  from  the  abyss  a voice  proceeds, 

A long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 

Such  as  arise*  when  a nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; [ground, 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phautoms,  but  the  chief 
.Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown’d. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 

(Slic  clasps  a babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

CLXV  HI. 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarch*,  where  art  thou? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead? 

Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  Moved  head? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
T’lie  mother  of  a moment,  o’er  thy  boy. 

Death  hush'd  that  pong  for  ever:  with  thee  fled 
T he  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill’d  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem’d  to  cloy. 

vary.  it  is  expressed  oo  a very  solemn  occasion,  that  I 
iJjttulc J become  as  a little  child.  Notwithstanding  my  dis- 
ippointiueat,  1 proceeded  to  copy  some  of  those  excellent 
vorks.  I viewed  them  again  and  again;  I even  affected  to 
eel  their  merit  and  admire  them  more  than  J really  did. 
i a abort  time,  a new  taste  and  a new  perception  began 
» da  wo  upon  me,  and  I was  convinced  that  1 had  origin- 
lly  formed  a false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  the  art, 
uri  that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to  the  high 
u k w l»*«*h  he  bolds  in  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
nth  is.  that  if  thes£  works  bad  really  been  what  I had 
pectrd,  they  would  have  contained  beauties  superficial 
tj  ulturin g,  hut  by  no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled 
■ r»  to  the  great  reputation  which  they  have  borne  so  long, 
,1  ju-mtly  obtained  " — L.  K. 


Peasants  bring  forth  in  safely. — Can  it  be, 

O thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee.  : 
And  Freedom’s  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  board  i 
Her  many  griefs  for  Owe:  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisous  for  thee,  and  o’er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 

And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 

The  husband  of  a year ! the  father  of  the  dead ! ] 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made;  | 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes:  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair’d  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid. 

The  love  of  millions!  How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her!  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  boues,  yet  fondly  deem’d 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  Mess’d 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whoso  promise  seem’d 
Like  stars  to  shepherds’  eyes: — ’twas  but  a meteor  ; 
beam'd.  1 

CLXX  I. 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her;(l)  for  she  sleeps  well: 

The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 

Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o’erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate  (2) 
WTiich  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  tbeir  blind  omnipotence  a weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or  late, — 

CLXXII. 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny;  but  no, 

Our  hearts  deny  it:  and  so  young,  so  fair, 

Good  without  effort,  great  without  a foe; 

But  now  a bride  and  mother — and  now  there  ! 

How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear! 

From  thy  sire’s  to  his  humblest  subject’s  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 

Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake’s,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best. 

CLXXIII. 

Lo,  Nemi ! (3)  navell’d  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o’er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oVal  mirror  of  tliy  glassy  lake; 

And,  calm  as  cherish’d  bate,  its  surface  wears 
A deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 

All  coil'd  into  itself  aud  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

(1)  “The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  a shock 
even  here  (Venice),  and  must  have  been  an  earthquake  at 
home.  The  fate  of  this  poor  girl  it  melancholy  in  every 
respect ; dying  at  twenty  or  so.  in  childbed— of  a boy  too, 
a present  princess  and  a futnre  queen,  and  just  as  sbr  be- 
gan to  be  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes  whieh 
she  inspired.  1 feel  sorry  in  every  respect.'’  It.  Utters. 

— L.E. 

(2)  Mary  died  on  the  scaffold ; Elizabeth  of  a broken 
heart;  Charles  V.  a hermit;  Louis  XIV.  a bankrupt  in 
means  aud  glory;  Cromwell  of  anxiety;  and,  “the  greatest 
is  behind,”  Napoleon  lives  a prisoner.  To  these  sovereigns 
a long  but  superfluous  list  might  be  added  of  names  equally 

] illustrious  and  unhappy. 

j ‘(3)  The  village  of  Iteaol  was  near  (he  Arieiao  retreat  of 

1 |i_ 
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CLXXIV. 

And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a sister  valley and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprang  the  epic  war, 

“ Arras  aud  the  man,”  whose  re-ascending  star 
Rose  o’er  an  empire but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome;— and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
I The  Sabine  farm  was  till’d,  the  weary  bard’s  dclight.(l) 

CLXXV. 

1 Hut  I forget. — My  Pilgrim’s  shrine  is  won, 

And  he  and  I must  part, — so  let  it  be,— - 
| Ilis  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 

Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 

The  midland  ocean  breaks  oil  him  and  me, 

! And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  Ly  Calpe’s  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow’d  on  till  the  dark  Euxine roll’d 

CLXXVT. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades:  long  years — 

Hong,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ; some  .suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 

Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 

We  have  had  our  reward  — and  it  is  here ; 

That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden’d  by  the  suu, 

Aud  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 

CLXXVII. 

Oh!  that  the  desert  were  ray  dwelling-place. 

With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister, 

That  I might  all  forget  the  human  race, 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  ber! 

Yc  elements! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  n being  ? Do  1 err 
Iu  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a spot? 

Though  with  them  to  converse  cuu  rarely  be  our  lot. 

CLXXVIII.  « 

There  is  a pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

There  is  a rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar:  . 

I love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I steal 
From  all  I may  be,  or  have  bean  before, 

To  miugle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I can  ne’er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

Kgrria,  and,  from  the  shacks  which  embosomed  the  temple  ; 
of  Diana,  ha*  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  appellation 
of  The  ('.rote.  Nr  ml  is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  the  com- 
fortable inn  of  Albnno. 

(1)  The  whole  declivity  dT  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beuuty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which 
has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  I.ntinn  Jupiter,  the  pro- 
spect embraces  all  the  objects  all  tided  to  in  this  stnnxn  ; the 
Mediterranean;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  ; 
Ancid,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ! 

1 to  the  headland  of  Omrum  nnd  the  Gape  ofTrrmcina. — 
(See  Historical  Notes,  at  the  cud  of  this  Cauto,  No.  XWI.  | 

K-I 

(2)  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  thij  stanxa,  be  had,  no  i 


CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  iloctf  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  rum  — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore; — upou  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A shadow  of  mau’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a moment,  like  a drop  of  rain 
lie  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a grave,  uukucU’d,  uncoflin’d,  aud  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  firtda 
Arc  not  a spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  bis  gods,  when'  haply  lias 
llis  petty  ho|M  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 

And  monarehs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  aud  arbiter  of  war ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Aruiada’s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  iu  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Koine,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ?(2) 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 

And  many  a tyrant  since;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts: — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves’  play  — 

Time  wrifes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  roltest  now. 

GJLXXXIII. 

Thon  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ; in  all  time. 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-hoaving; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

doubt,  the  following  passage  in  Boswell's  Johnson  floating 
! on  his  mind: — “Dining  one  day  with  General  Paoli,  and 
talking  of  his  projected  journey  to  Italy, — * A man.'  said 
Johnson,  * who  has  uot  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of 
an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected 
a man  should  sec.  The  grand  object  of  all  travelling  is  to 
sec  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  these  shores  were 
the  four  great  empires  of  the  world ; the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  al- 
most all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets 
us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  tbr 
Mediterranean.'  The  General  observed,  that  'The  Vediter 
rriaean'  would  be  a noble  subject  for  a poem.”  ('rotter's 
DorueUt  vot.  lii.  p.  40U. — L B- 
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CLXXXIV. 

And  I have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !(t)  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  babbles,  onward : from  a boy 
1 wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a delight ; and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a terror — ’t  was  a pleasing  fear, 

For  I was  us  it  were  a child  of  thee. 

And  trusted'  to  thy  billows  fnr  and  near. 

And  laid  iny  hand  upou  thy  mane  — as  I do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done  (2) — my  song  bath  ceased — my 
Has  died  into  an  echo;  it  is  (it  [theme 

The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish’d  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier!  but  I am  not  now 
That  which  I have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Le**  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

» CLXXXVI. 

Farewell!  a word  that  roust  be,  and  hath  been — 
A sound  which  makes  us  linger; — yet — farewell! 
Ye!  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  bis  saudal-shoon,  aud  scallop-shell; 
Farewell!  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 

If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strum! 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

TO  CANTO  IV. 

I.  * 

STATE  DUNGEONS  OF  VENICE. 

M / stood  m i'cnlee,  on  the  hri&jt  of  Sighs  ; 

A palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand” 

Stanza  i.  lines  I . nnJ  2. 

Tu*  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and 
the  prisons  of  Venice  is  by  a gloomy  bridge,  or*  co- 
vered gallery,  high  above  the  water,  and  div idl'd  by 
.stone  wall  into  a passage  aud  a cell.  The  state 
j dungeons,  called  “pozasi,”  or  wells,  were  sunk  in  the 
f thick  walls  of  the  palace;  aud  the  prisoner  when 
taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to 
the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  hack  into  the  other 
compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there 
strangle*!.  The  low  portal  through  which  the  crimi- 


(I  ) 44  This  passage  would  perhaps,  he  read  without  emo- 
tion. If  vsrr  did  not  Ipinw  thnt  l.nrd  Byron  was  here  describing 
his  wctiinl  feelings  nnd  habits,  and  that  this  was  an  unaf- 
fected picture  of  his  propensities  and  amusements  even 
iV<»m  childhood, — when  be  listened  to  the  mar. nnd  watched 
the  hnrsts,  of  the  northern  ocean  on  the  tempestuous  shores 
of  -\f>e refer nshire.  It  was  a fearful  and  violent  rhnuge  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  to  be  separated  from  this  congenial 
iolitzacfe. — -this  independence,  so  suited  to  his  haughty  and 
'O/ilempIntitc  spirit,-  this  rude  grandeur  of  nature, — nnd 
hr„«i,  n rziong  the  mere  worldly-minded  and  selfish  fero- 
ity,  tl»e  affected  polish  and  repelling  coxcombry.  of  a 
nrnt  p«j  I i*  school.  Ilow  many  thousand  times  did  the 
nrfft/ff  woffen,  nnd  iadlgnmt  boy  wish  himself  buck  to  the 
r**r»  nir  nrzd  boisterous  billows  that  broke  lonely-  upon  the 
(11pjc  nnd  soul- invigorating  bauuts  of  bis  childhood ! How 


nal  was  tv  ken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up;  but 
the  passage  is  still  open,  and  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  pozzi  arc  tinder 
the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
They  were  formerly  twelve,  but  on  the  first  arrival  of 
the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke 
up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still, 
however,  descend  by  a trap-door,  and  crawl  down 
through  holes,  half-choked  by  rubbish,  to  the  depth 
of  two  stories  below  the  first  range.  If  you  are  in 
want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  patrician 
power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it  there;  scarcely  a ray 
of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow  gallery  which  leads 
to  the  cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement  themselves 
are  totally  dark.  A small  hole  in  the  wall  admitted 
the  damp  nir  of  the  passages,  aud  served  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  prisoner's  food.  A wooden  pallet, 
raised  a fool  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture. 
The  conductors  tell  you  that  a light  was  not  allowed. 
The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  arc 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is  some- 
what difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  pri- 
soner was  found  when  the  republicans  descended  into 
these  hideous  recesses,  ami  he  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates  of  the  dun- 
geons beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  repentance,  or 
of  their  despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may, 
perhaps,  owe  something  to  recent  ingenuity.  Some 
of  the  detained  appear  to  have  oflended  against,  and 
others  to  have  belonged  to,  the  sacred  body,  uol  only 
from  their  signatures,  bat  from  the  churches  and  bel- 
fries which  they  have  scratched  upon  the  walls.  The 
reader  may  not  object  to  see  a specimen  of  the  records 
prompted  by  so  terrific  a solitude.  As  nearly  as  they 
could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of  them 
arc  as  follows:  — 

I.  VO*  Tl  FI  DA  B AD  Airpno  IlMt  e TACI 
a*  no  in  vrot  db  ariosi  tasioiE  e ucci 
IL  KUIITI  FBETIETI  HOLLA  filOft 


1007.  adi  2.  otXAEO.  rat  at* 
tzhto  r’  la  aitatiXMMA  r*  m»  daio 
da  maimi  a m moato 

IACOMO.  •aiTTI.  BCBISSB. 

2.  ps  PAiut  roco  ct 


> et 


OF  FEFAAB  At  FIFB  KO  DABE  LA  VITA 
A KOI  ALTBl  MBSCRIFI 

1605. 

BOO  IONS  BATTISTA  AD 
KCmiAB  COETBLLABIV0. 
3.  PI  CHI  Ml  FIDO  OrilDIMt  DIO 


v . la  a . c . a . a . 

did  he  prefrr  lomr  ghost-atory  ; some  tale  of  second-aigbt ; 
some  relation  of  Robin  Ilood’a  feata ; aorae  harrowing  nar- 
rative of  buccaneer  exploits,  to  nil  of  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and 
Ilomcr.  that  was  dinned  into  hia  repulsive  spirit ! To  the 
shock  of  this  change  U.  I suspect,  to  be  traced  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  Lord  Byron’a  future  Life.  This  fourth  Lanto 
ia  the  fruit  of  a mind  which  had  atored  Itself  with  great 
rare  and  toil,  and  had  digested  with  profound  rrllection 
and  intense  sigour  what  it  had  learned:  the  sentimenta  arc 
nnt  such  a*  lie  on  the  surface,  hut  could  only  be  awakened 
| by  long  meditation.  Whoever  rrad-s  it,  and  is  not  impressed 
with  the  many  grand  virtue*  a*  well  a*  gigantic  powers  of 
the  mind  that  wrote  It,  aerm*  to  ror  to  afford  a proof  both 
I of  insensibility  of  hrnrt,  and  great  stupidity  of  intellect.” 
Sir  E.  Brydgrs.— L.  E. 

j (2)  “ It  wa\a  thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Byron, 
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The  copyist  Las  followed,  not  corrected,  the  sole- 
cisms; some  of  which  arc,  however,  not  quite  so  de- 
cided, since  the  letters  were  evidently  scratched  in 
the  dark.  It  only  need  be  observed,  that  best  cm  mi  a 
and  mumjiar  may  be  road  in  the  first  inscription, 
which  was  probably  written  by  a prisoner  confuted 
for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a funeral ; that 
Curtrllarius  is  the  name  of  a parish  on  terra  firma, 
near  the  sea;  and  that  the  last  initials  evidently  arc 
put  for  Viva  la  santa  Chiesa  Cattolica  Humana. 


II. 

SONGS  OF  THE  GONDOLIERS. 

I “/a  Fenlce  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more." 

Status  ID.  Bne  1. 

The  well-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alter- 
nate stanzas,  from  Tasso’s  Jerusalem , has  died  with 
the  independence  of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem, 
with  the  original  in  one  column  and  the  Venetian 
variations  on  the  other,  as  sung  by  the  boatmen,  were 
ouce  common,  and  are  still  td  be  found.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  serve  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  u Canto  alia  Barcariula.” 
oaiotSAb. 

Canto  T arme  pietose.  e 'I  capita  no 
Che  ’I  gran  Sepolcro  Uberu  di  t.risto. 

Motto  rgli  opro  col  senna,  e con  la  mono 
Motto  soffri  nrl  glorioso  arqoisto  ; 

K in  van  I’  Inferno  a lui  s'  oppose,  e in  vano 
S'  nrmo  d'  Asia,  r di  Ubia  iJ  popol  mislo, 

Che  il  Gel  gli  die  furore,  e sotto  a I Santi 
Scgai  ridutse  i suol  conipngni  errnnti. 

mirus. 

L'  nrmc  pirtotc  de  cautar  gho  vogia, 

K dc  Gofftrdo  la  inmiortiil  brnura 
(.he  al  fin  1’  ba  libera  m strnssia,  e dogia 
Del  nostro  buon  Gesii  la  Sepoltura 
De  meio  mondo  unito,  e dr  quel  Bogin 
Mistier  I'luton  non  1'  ha  ba  niai  paura: 

Dio  1'  ba  agiala,  e i rompagni  sparpngnai 
Tatti  *1  fib'  i ba  messi  insirme  i di  del  Dai. 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up 
and  continue  a stanza  of  their  once-familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  C/tilde 
Harold , aud  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this 
untice,  rowed  to  the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of 
whom  was  a carpenter,  and  the  other  a gondolier. 
The  former  placed  himself  at  the  prow,  the  latter  at 
the  stern,  of  the  boat.  A little  after  leaving  the  quay 
of  the  Fiazzetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and  continued 
their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the  island.  They 
gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  Death  of  Clorinda, 
and  the  Palace  of  Armida ; and  did  not  sing  the  Ve- 
netian but  the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  how- 
ever, who  was  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  prompt  his  companion,  told  us  that 

after  exhibiting  to  us  bis  Pilgrim  amidst  all  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  nud  earthly  drray, — after 
teaching  us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and 
vanity,  and  emptiness  of  huinnn  greatness,  to  conduct  him 
and  us  at  last  to  the  borders  of  4 tbe  Great  Deep.’  It  is 
there  that  we  may  perceive  na  Image  of  the  awfal  and  un- 
changeable abyss  of  eternity,  into  whose  bosom  so  much 
lias  sunk,  and  all  shall  one  day  sink,-  of  that  eternity 
wherein  tbe  scorn  and  the  contempt  of  man,  and  the  melan- 
choly of  great,  atul  the  fretting  of  little  minds,  shall  hr  at 
rest  for  ever.  No  one,  bat  a true  poet  of  man  and  of 
uature,  would  base  dared  to  frame  such  a termination  for 


' be  could  translate  the  original.  He  added,  that  he 
could  sing  almost  throe  hundred  stanzas,  but  bad  not 
spirits  (morbin  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn  any 
more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew:  a man  mnst 
have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat, 
and,  said  the  poor  fellow,  “ look  at  my  clothes  and  at 
me;  I am  starving.”  This  speech  was  more  affect- 
ing than  his  performance,  which  habit  aloue  can  make 
attractive.  The  recitative  was  shrill,  scrcamiug,  and 
monotonous ; and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted  his 
voice  by  holding  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth. 
The  carpenter  used  a quiet  action,  which  he  evidently 
endeavoured  to  restrain,  but  was  too  much  iotcrcsted 
in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress.  From  these  men 
we  learnt  that  singing  is  uot  confined  to  the  gondoliers, 
and  that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom,  if  ever,  vo- 
luntary, there  are  still  several  amongst  the  lower 
classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a few  stauzas. 

It  does  uot  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  per 
foi liters  to  ruw  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although 
the  verses  of  the  Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually 
heard,  there  is  yet  much  music  upou  the  Venetian 
canals;  and  upou  holidays,  those  strangers  who  arc 
not  near  or  informed  enough  to  distinguish  the  words, 
may  fancy  that  many  of  the  gondolas  still  resound 
with  the  strains  of  Tasso.  The  writer  of  some  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature 
must  excuse  his  being  twice  quoted;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  some  phrases  a little  too  ambitious  and 
extravagant,  he  lias  furnished  a very  exact,  as  well  as 
agreeable,  description : — 

“ In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  pas- 
sages from  Arif* to  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them 
with  a peculiar  melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at 
present  on  the  decline: — at  least,  after  taking  some 
paius,  I could  find  no  more  than  two  persons  who 
delivered  to  me  in  this  way  a |>nssage  from  Tasso . 
I must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry  once  chanted  to 
me  a passage  in  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as  he  assured 
me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

**  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately 
sing  the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually 
by  Rousseau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed;  it  has 
properly  no  melodious  movement,  and  is  a sort  of  me- 
dium between  tbe  canto  fermo  and  the  canto  tigurato; 
it  Approaches  to  the  funner  by  recitativical  declamation, 
and  to  the  latter  by  passages  ami  course,  by  which 
one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished. 

“ I entered  a gondola  by  moonlight ; one  singer 
placed  himself  forwards  and  the  other  uft,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  San  Giorgio.  One  began  the  song : w hen 
he  had  ended  his  strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay, 
and  so  continued  the  song  alternately.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes  invariably  returned, 
but,  according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  strophe, 
they  laid  a greater  or  a smaller  stress,  sometimes  on 
* oue,  and  sometimes  on  auother  note,  and  indeed  changed 

I 

such  it  Pilgrimage.  The  image  of  the  wanderer  may  well 
he  associated,  for  t time,  with  tbe  rock  of  Calpe,  the  shut- 
tered temples  of  Athens,  or  the  gigantic  fragments  of  Rome; 
hut  when  we  wish  to  think  of  this  dark  personification  as 
of  a thing  which  is,  where  can  we  so  well  imagine  him  to 
; have  his  daily  haunt  ns  by  the  roaring  of  the  waves?  U 
: was  thus  thot  Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his  momenta 
of  ungovernable  and  inconsolable  loss  for  Pbtroclus.  It  was 
j thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal  despair  of  (Ihriscus ■ 
Hi;  t'  «xiwv  r.aif  it  fllva  sckv^Xv.??',i%  fakaasqt. 

IF  1 1 ton. — 1„  K- 


i 

I 

I 
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tbe  enuiiciatioa  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  object  of 
(he  porni  altered. 

I u()n  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse 
! and  Acreaming : they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  ull  rude 
uncivilised  men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  sing* 
ing  consist  in  the  force  of  their  voice:  one  seemed 
ilesiroos  of  conquering  the  other  by  the  strength  of 
i his  lungs;  and,  so  far  from  receiving  delight  from  this 
scene  (shut  up  as  1 was  in  the  box  of  the  gondola), 

I 1 ftMiml  myself  in  a very  unpleasant  situation. 

J 4 My  companion,  to  whom  I communicated  this 
| circumstance,  being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  cre- 
| dit  of  bis  countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing 
! was  very  delightful  when  heard  at  a distance.  Ac- 
I conliugly  we  got  out  upon  the  shore,  leaving  one  of 
1 the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the  other  went  to 
I the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They  now  be- 
] gao  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I kept  walking 
' up  Hind  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to 
1 leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I frequently 
stood  still,  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  oilier. 

I “Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The 
1 strong  declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound, 
met  the  car  from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention ; 

* the  quickly-succeeding  transitions,  which  necessarily 
1 required  to  be  sung  in  a lower  tone,  seemed  like  plain- 
' live  strains  succeeding  the  vociferations  of  emotion  or 
J of  pain.  The  other,  who  listened  attentively,  imme- 
1 diatdy  began  where  the  other  left  ofT,  answering  him 
in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes,  according  as  the 
i purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals, 

I the  lofty  buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  the 
! deep  shadows  of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like 
: spirits  hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  pe- 
i culiarity  of  the  scene;  and,  amidst  all  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this 
wonderful  harmony. 

)“  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  ma- 
riner, lying  at  leugth  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of 
these  canals,  waiting  for  his  company,  or  for  a fare, 
the  tiresomeness  of  which  situation  is  somewhat  allt- 
v in  ted  by  the  songs  and  poetical  stories,  he  has  in 
memory.  He  often  raises  his  voice  us  loud  as  he  can, 
which  extends  itself  to  a vast  distance  over  the  tran- 

(quil  mirror,  and,  as  nil  is  still  around,  he  is,  as  it 
were,  in  a solitude  in  the  midst  of  a large  and  popu- 
lous tow  n.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  foot  passengers;  a silent  goiuiol i glides  now  and 
then  by  him,  of  which  the  splashing*  of  the  oars  are 
scarcely  to  be  heard. 

“At  a distance  he  bears  another,  perhaps  utterly 
unknown  to  him.  Melody  aud  verse  immediately 
attach  the  two  strangers;  he  becomes  the  reaponaive 
echo  to  the  former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as 
he  had  heard  the  other.  By  a tacit  convention,  they 
alternate  verse  for  verse;  though  the  song  should  last 
the  whole  night  through,  they  entertain  themselves 
without  fatigue:  the  hearers,  who  are  passing  between 
the  two,  Like  part  in  the  amusement. 

“This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a great  dis- 
tance, and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  ouly 
fulfils  its  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It 
« plaintive,  but  not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times 
t is  scarcely  possible  to  refraiu  from  tears.  My  corn- 
et niot  i,  who  otherwise  was  not  a very  delicately  or- 

(I)  The  writer  mrant  IJrfa,  which  is  not  a long  row  of 
Jwnda,  bat  a long  island:  lift us,  the  shore. 


ganised  person,  said  quite  unexpectedly : * E singular* 
come  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e mu  I to  piu  quaudo  lo 
can  In  no  meglio.’ 

u I was  told  that  the  women  of  Lido,  the  long  row 
of  island*  that  divides  theAdriatic  from  the  Lagoons,  ( 1 ) 
particularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of 
Malamocco  and  Palestrina,  sing  iu  like  manner  the 
works  of  Tasso  to  these  and  similar  tunes. 

“They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are 
fishing  out  at  sea,  to  sit  aloug  the  shore  in  the  even- 
ings and  vociferate  these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so 
with  great  violence,  till  each  pf  them  can  distinguish 
Uie  responses  of  her  own  husband  at  a distance. ”(2) 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  all 
classes  of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful  sons  of 
Italy.  The  city  itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respect- 
able audicuces  for  two  and  even  three  opera-houses 
at  a Lime;  and  there  are  few  events  in  private  life 
that  do  not  call  forth  a printed  and  circulated  sonnet. 
Does  a physician  or  a lawyer  take  his  degree,  or  a clergy- 
man preach  his  maiden  sermon,  has  a surgeon  performed 
an  operation,  would  a harlequin  announce  his  depart- 
ure or  his  benefit,  are  you  to  he  congratulated  on  a 
marriage,  or  a birth,  or  a lawsuit,  the  Muses  are  in- 
voked to  furnish  the  same  number  of  syllables,  and 
the  individual  triumphs  blaze  abroad,  in  virgin  white 
or  party-coloured  placards,  on  half  the  comers  of  the 
capital.  The  last  curtsey  of  a favourite  “ prima  donna" 
brings  down  a shower  of  these  poetical  tributes  from 
those  upper  regions  from  which,  in  our  theatres,  no- 
thing but  eupids  and  snow-storms  are  accustomed  to 
descend.  There  is  a poetry  in  the  very  life  of  a Ve- 
netian, which,  in  its  common  course,  is  varied  with 
those  surprises  and  chauges  so  recommendable  in 
fiction,  but  so  different  from  the  sober  monotony  of 
northern  existence;  amusements  are  raised  into  duties, 
duties  are  softened  into  amusements,  and  every  object 
being  considered  as  equally  making  a part  of  tbe  bu- 
siness of  life,  is  announced  and  performed  with  the 
same  earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity.  The 
Venetian  gazette  constantly  closes  its  columns  with 
the  following  triple  advertisement: — 

Charade. 

Exposition  of  tbe  most  Holy  Sacrament  In  the  church  of  St.  — 


Theatre*. 

St.  Mosea,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a comedy  of  characters. 

St  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  tbe  Catholics  believe 
their  consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think 
it  worthy  of  a more  respectable  niche  thau  between 
poetry  and  the  playhouse. 


in. 

THE  LION  AND  HORSES  OF  ST.  MARK’S. 

“ St.  Mark  yet  sect  hi*  lion  tchrre  he  ttood 
Stand,*——  # 

. Stanza  si-  line  5. 

The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the 
Invalide * but  the  gospel,  which  supported  the  paw ; 
that  is  now  on  a level  with  the  other  foot.  The 
Horses  also  arc  returned  to  the  ill-chosen  spot  whence 

! (2)  Curiasit let  (if  l.itrratvre,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISG.  edit.  IS07; 

j and  Appendii  axis.  to  Mack'*  Life  of  Tat  to.  • 
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they  set  oat,  and  are,  as  before,  half  hidden  under  the 
! j»orch  window  of  St.  Mark's  church.  Their  history, 
after  a desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plored. The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Erizzo  and  Za- 
uetti,  and,  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Cicoguara, 
would  hare  given  them  a Roman  extraction,  and  a 
, pedigree  not  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But 
M.  de  Schlegel  stepped  in,  to  teach  the  Venetians  the 
value  of  their  own  treasures;  and  aGreek  vindicated, 
at  last  and  for  ever,  the  pretension  of  his  country men  to 
this  uoble  production.  (|)  M.  Mustoxidi  lias  not  been 
left  without  a reply;  bjit,  as  yet,  he  has  received  no 
answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are  irrevo- 
cably Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constantinople  bv 
Theodosius.  Lapidary  writing  is  a favourite  play  of 
the  Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more 
; than  one  of  their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  Bodoni’s  typography  is  a respectable 
volume  of  inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  friend  Pac- 
ciaudi.  Several  were  prepared  for  the  recovered 
horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  beat  was  not  selected, 
when  the  following  words  were  ranged  iu  gold  letters 
above  the  cathedral  porch: — 

QIJATUOR  ‘EQUORUM  • SIGMA  * A ’ VENETtS  * BYZA  WTIO  * 
CAPTA  ‘ AD  ‘TEMP  *D‘MAR‘A‘R‘S‘  MCCIT  * POSITA* 
j yt’vE  ' HOSTILIS  ‘ CUPIDITAS  * MDCCCItl  * ABSTtll.ER  AT  ' 
FRANC  ‘ I * IMP  * PACIS  ‘ ORDI  ‘ I»AT>E  ‘ TROPU.CL'M  ‘ A * 
MDCCCXV  ‘ VICTOR  * REDCXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin,  hut  it  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Vene- 
tians in  transporting  the  horses  from  Constantinople 
was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  carrying 
them  to  Paris,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent to  have  avoided  nil  allusions  to  either  robbery. 
An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have  objected  to 
affixing  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a metropolitan 
church  an  inscription  having  a reference  to  any  other 
triumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothing  less  Ilyin 
the  pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a so- 
lecism. 


SUBMISSION  OF  BARBAROSSA  TO  POPE  ALEXANDER  III. 

u The  Swabian  rat’d,  and  nov  the  Austrian  reiejns— 

Aw  emperor  tramples  where  au  emperor  knelt." 

Manta  xii.  lines  I and  2. 

After  many  vain  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Italians 
entirely  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barh.irossa, 
and  as  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Emperur  to  make 
himself  absolute  masler  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody  straggles  of  four-nnil- 
twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to  a close  in  the 
city  of  Venice.  The  article*  of  a treaty  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon,  between  Pope  AleiandcrIII. 
and  Barbarossn  ; and  the  former,  having  received  a 
safe-conduct,  had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from 
Ferrara,  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  the 
King  of  Sicily  and  the  consul#  of  the  Lombard  league. 
I here  still  remained,  how  ever,  many  points  to  adjust, 
and  for  several  days  the  peace  was  believed  to  be 

(I)  Sa  I quattro  carnlli  della  Basilica  (li  s.  Marco  in  Ye- 
nrris.  Uttrnt  di  Judrca  I lustoxtdi  tOnrirce.  1'aduu  ner 
Bcttnni  f roinpng.  . . . IKI6.  v 

(2;  “ynibu#  anditis,  fmperator,  operante  to,  qai  corda 


impracticable.  At  this  juncture  it  was  suddenly  re- 
ported that  the  Emperor  bad  arrived  at  Chiozit,  a 
town  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital.  The  Venetians 
rose  tumultuously,  and  insisted  upou  immediately  con- 
ducting him  to  the  city.  The  lombards  took  the 
alarm,  and  departed  towards  Treviso.  The  Pope -j 
himself  was  apprehensive  of  some  disaster  if  Frederic 
should  suddenly  advance  upon  him,  but  was  reassured 
by  the  prudence  and  address  of  Sebastian  Ziani,  the 
Doge.  Several  embassies  passed  between  Chioza  and 
the  capital,  until,  at  last,  the  Emperor,  relaxing  some- 
what of  his  pretensions,  “laid  aside  his  leonine 
ferocity,  and  put  on  the  mildneSR  of  the  Iamb.”(3) 

On  Saturday  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  year  1 177,  six 
Venetian  galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp, 
from  Cliioza  to  the  island  of  Lido,  a mile  from  Venice. 
Larly  the  next  morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the 
.Sicilian  ambassadors,  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  the  main  land,  lo^hcr 
with  a great  concourse  of  people,  repaired  from  the  | 
patriarchal  palace  to  St.  Mark’s  church,  and  solemnly  | 
absolved  the  Emperor  and  his  partisans  from  the  ex*- 
comm  unicat  ion  pronounced  against  him.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  re- 
nounced the  anti -popes  and  their  schismatic  adherents. 
Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a great  suite  both  of  (he 
clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  wait- 
ing on  Frederic,  rowed  him  in  mighty  stale  from  the 
Lido  to  the  capital.  The  Emperor  descended  from 
the  galley  at  the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta.  The  Doge, 
the  patriarch,  his  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  people 
of  \enice  with  their  crosses  and  their  standards, 
marched  in  solemn  procession  before  him  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mark.  Alexander  was  seated  before  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  basilica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  car- 
dinals, by  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  arch- 
bishops aud  bishops  of  Lombardy,  all  of  them  in 
state,  and  clothed  in  their  ehnrch  robes.  Frederic  ap- 
proached— u moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  venerating  the 
Almighty  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying  aside  his 
imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  ofT  his  mantle,  he 
prostrated  himself  at  full  length  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him 
benignantly  from  the  ground,  kissed  him,  blessed  him; 
and  immediately  the  Germans  of  the  train  sang,  with 
a loud  voice,  4 We  praise  thee,  O Lord.’  The  Em- 
peror then  taking  the  Pope  by  the  right  hand,  led  him 
to  the  church,  and,  having  received  his  benediction, 
returned  to  the  ducal  palace.B(3)  The  ceremony  of 
humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pope 
himself,  at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  St. 
Mark’s.  The  Emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial 
mantle,  and,  taking  a wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as 
rergery  driving  the  laity  from  the  choir,  ami  preceding 
the  poutifi*  to  the  altar.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the 
gospel,  preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  pul 
himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listening; 
and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention 
, for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a word 
he  said;,  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  trans- 
late the  Latin  discourse  into  the  German  tongue.  The 
creed  was  then  chanted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation, 
and  kissed  the  Pope’s  feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led 
him  by  the  hand  to  his  white  horse.  He  held  the 

principum  airat  vnlt  et  quando  volt  humililrr  inclinnt.  I ett- 
ninn  frntate  de-posita,  ovinam  manauetudinem  induit." — 
noMualdi  SnlrrnUanl  Chronicon,  opud  Script.  Ret.  Hal.  loin, 
vti-  p.  229.  (3)  Ibid.  p.  ay/. 
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stirrnp,  ami  would  have  led  the  horse’s  rein  to  the 
water-side,  had  not  the  Pope  accepted  of  the  inclin-  I 
a lion  for  the  performance,  and  affectionately  dismissed  J 
him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  account  left  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  [ 
was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  con- 
lirmhi  by  every  subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  ! 
not  worth  so  minute  a record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  I 
of  liberty  as  wdl  as  of  superstition.  The  states  of 
Lombardy  owed  to  it  the  confirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges;  and  Alexander  luid  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty, 
who  had  enabled  an  infirm  unarmed  old  man  to  sub-  i 
due  a terrible  and  potent  sovereign^!) 


Y. 

HENRY  DANDOLO. 
u Ok  for  out  hour  of  blind  eld  Dandolo ! 

The  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium*  conquering  foe" 
•SUiu*  iii.  lines  8 and  9. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  high- 
lander, Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dundee!  Henry  Dandolo, 
when  elected  Doge,  in  1 192,  was  eighty-five  years  of 
age.  When  he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople,  lie  was  consequently  ninety- 
seven  years  old.  At  this  age  he  annexed  the  fourth 
and  a half  of  the  whole  empire  of  Romania,  (2)  for 
so  the  Roman  empire  was  then  called,  to  the  tide  and 
to  the  terri lories  of  ihe  Venetian  Doge.  The  three- 
eighths  of  this  empire  were  preserved  in  the  diplomas 
until  the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  made  use 
of  the  above  designation  in  the  year  1357.  (3) 

Dandolo  It'd  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  per- 
son: two  ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were 
tied  together,  and  a drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down 
from  their  higher  yards  to  the  walls.  The  Doge  was 
one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the  city.  Then  was  com- 
pleted, said  the  Venetians,  the  prophecy  of  the  Ery- 
t Imran  sibyl: — “ A gathering  together  of  the  powerful 
shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  under 
a bliud  leader ; they  shall  beset  the  goal — they  shall 
profane  Byzautium — they  shall  blacken  her  buitdiugs 
— her  spoils  shall  be  dispersed;  a iicw  goat  shall 
bleat  until  they  have  measured  out  and  run  over 
fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches,  and  a half."  (4) 

Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1205,  hav- 
ing  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Con- 
stantinople. Strangely  cuough  it  must  sound,  that 
the  name  of  the  rebel  apothecary  who  received  the 
Doge's  sword,  and  annihilated  the  ancient  government, 
in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 

• 

(1)  See  the  above-rlted  Romuald  of  Salerno.  In  a second 
sermon  which  Alexander  preached,  on  the  first  dny  of  Au- 
gust, before  the  Emperor,  he  compared  Frederic  to  the  Pro- 
digal Son,  and  himself  to  the  forgiving  father. 

(2)  Mr.  Gibbon  has  omitted  the  important  <e , and  has 
written  Romani  instead  of  Romanlar.  Decline  and  Fall,  chap. 
111.  note  9.  But  the  title  acquired  by  Dandolo  run*  thus  in 

■ the  chronicle  of  his  namesake,  the  Doge  Andrew  Dandolo: 
“ Ducali  titulo  addidit,  • Quarts-  partis  et  dimidia*  totius 
imperii  Romanhr.*”  And.  Hand.  CJtronicon  , cap.  iii.  pars 
xaxvii.  ap.  Script  Her.  Ital.  tom.  xii.  page  331.  And  the 
Romanise  is  observed  in  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Doges. 
Indeed,  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Greek  empire  in 
Kurope  were  then  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Romania, 
and  thnt  appellation  is  still  seen  in  the  maps  of  Turkey  as 
applied  to  Thrace. 

(3)  See  the  continuation  of  Dandolo' j Chronicle,  ibid, 
page  498.  Mr.  Gibbon  appears  not  to  include  Dolfino,  ful- 


VI. 

THE  WAR  OF  CHIOZA. 

“ But  It  not  Doria’i  menace  come  to  pass  t 
Are  they  n ol  bridled  f* 

Stanza  xiii.  lines  3 and  4. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking 
of  Cliioza  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united 
armament  of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara, 
Signor  of  Padua,  the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  despair.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  con- 
querors with  a blank  sheet  of  paper,  praying  them 
to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased,  and  leave  to 
Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prince  of  Padua 
was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  proposals,  but  the  Ge- 
noese, who,  after  the  victory  at  Pola,  had  shouted, 
“To  Venice,  to  Venice!  and  long  live  St.  George !w 
determined  to  annihilate  their  rival ; and  Peter  Dork, 
their  commander-in-chief,  returned  this  answer  to  llic 
suppliants:  “On  God’s  faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice, 
ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  Signor  of  Padua,  nor 
from  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put 
a rein  upon  those  unbridled  horses  of  yours,  tint  are 
upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  St.  Mark.  When 
we  have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And 
this  is  the  pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune.  As 
for  these  my  brothers  of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought 
with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I will  not  have  them : take 
them  bock;  for,  in  a few  days  hence,  I shall  come 
and  let  them  out  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and  all 
the  others.”  (5)  In  fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance  ns 
far  as  Malamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital ; 
but  their  own  danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies 
gave  courage  to  the  Venetians,  who  made  prodigious 
efforts,  and  many  individual  sacrifice*,  all  of  them  care- 
fully recorded  by  llieir  historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was 
put  at  (he  head  of  thirty-four  galleys.  The  Genoese 
broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  retired  to  Chioza  in 
October;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice,  which 
was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  1st  of 
January,  1380,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been 
cruising  oil  the  Genoese  coast,  with  fourteen  galleys. 
The  Venetians  were  now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the 
Genoese.  Doria  was  killed  on  the  2 2d  of  January, 
by  a stone  bullet  195  pounds  weight,  discharged  from 
a bombard  called  tbc  Trevisan.  Chioza  was  then 
closely  invested:  5,000  auxiliaries,  amongst  whom 
were  some  English  condottieri,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Venetians.  The  Genoese, 
in  their  tum,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were 
granted,  until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1380,  tbc  Doge  Contarini 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Chioza.  Four  thou- 

lowing  Sanudo,  who  says,  “ il  qual  titolo  si  nwi  fin  al  Dogr 
Giovanni  Dolfino.”  See  File  de  Duchidi  f 'enezia,  np. Script. 
Her.  Hal.  tom.  xiii.  530.  641. 

(4)  “ Fiet  potentiam  in  aqais  Adriatic!*  congrrgatio,  circa 
piirduee,  Hircum  ambigent,  Uyxantium  pruphanabunt,  »rdi- 
fleia  denigrabunt ; spoils  divpergeutnr : llircn*  novus  balahit 
usque  dum  tiv  pedes  et  iv  pnllirr*,  et  semis  pnemensurati 
discurrnnt,” — Chronicon.  ibid,  pars  miv. 

(5)  “ Alla  fir-  d!  Dio,  Siguori  Veneziani.  non  nverte  mai 
pace  dal  Signore  di  Paduan,  n«l  dal  nostro  eomune  di 
Genova,  se  primierararnte  non  mettevno  le  brigtic  a quelli 
vostri  cavalii  sfreoati,  cbe  sono  is  la  rex*  del  vostro  Evan- 
gelista S.  Marco.  Infrenati  cbe  gli  avremo,  vi  farrmo 
stare  in  buona  pace.  E questa  e la  intenxione  nostra,  e del 
nostro  coroane.  Quest!  miei  fratelli  Genovesl  the  avrte 
mrnnti  eon  voj  per  donarri,  non  li  voglio ; riracuntegli  in 
dietro  perebc  io  intendo  da  qni  a poebi  giorni  vcnirgll  a 
riscuoter  dalle  vostre  priponi,  e loro  e gli  altri." 
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sand  prisoners,  nineteen  galleys,  many  smaller  vessels 
and  barks,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  arms,  and 
outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  bad  it  not  been  lor  the  inexorable 
answer  of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their  do- 
minion to  Ac  city  of  Venice.  An  account  of  these 
transactions  is  found  in  a work  called  the  War  q) 
Chioza , written  by  Daniel  Chmazzo,  who  was  in  Ve- 
nice at  the  timc.(l) 

VII. 

VENICE  UNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  AUSTRIA. 

" Thin  streets  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  gfl  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals 

Stanza  xv.  lines  7 and  H. 

The  population  of  Venice,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.  At  the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago, 
it  was  no  more  than  about  oue  hundred  and  three 
thousand  ; and  it  diminishes  daily.  The  commerce 
and  the  official  employments,  which  were  Wont  to  be  the 
unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  grandeur,  have  both 
expired.  (2)  Most  of  the  patrician  inausions  are  de- 
serted, aud  would  gradually  disappear,  had  not  the 
government,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two, 
during  the  last  two  years,  expressly  forbidden  this 
sad  resource  of  poverty.  Many  remnants  of  the  Ve- 
netian nobility  arc  now  scattered,  and  confounded 
w ith  the  wealthier  Jews  upon  the  banks  of  the  Birnta, 
whose  Palladian  palaces  have  sunk,  or  are  sinking, 
in  the  general  decay.  Of  the  “gentiluomo  Veneto,” 
the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is  all.  He  is  but 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite  and 
kind.  It  surely  may  l>e  pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  que- 
rulous. Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the 
republic,  and  although  the  natural  terra  of  its  exist- 
ence may  be  thought  by  foreigners  to  have  arrived 
in  the  due  course  of  mortality,  only  one  sentiment  ran 
be  expected  from  the  Venetians  themselves.  At  no 
time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republic  so  unauimoos 
in  their  resolution  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  St. 
Mark,  as  when  it  was  for  the  last  time  unfurled;  and 
the  cowardice  and  the  treachery  of  the  few  patrici  uis 
who  recommended  the  fatal  neutrality  were  confined 
to  the  persons  of  the  traitors  themselves.  The  pre- 
sent race  cannot  be  thought  to  regret  the  loss  of  their 
uristocratical  forms,  and  too  despotic  government;  they 
think  only  on  their  vanished  independence.  They 
pine  away  at  the  remembrance,  and  on  this  subject 
suspend  for  a moment  their  gay  good  humour.  Ve- 
nice may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  “ lo 
die  daily ;”  and  so  general  and  so  apparent  is  the  de- 
cline, as  to  become  painful  to  a stranger,  not  recon- 
ciled lo  the  sight  of  a whole  nation  expiring  as  it 
were  before  his  eyes.  So  artificial  a creation,  having 
lost  that  principle  which  called  it  into  life  and  sup- 

(1)  “ Chronica  della  f.uerra  di  Chioza,”  etc.  Script.  Her. 
Italic,  turn-  xv.  pp.  699  to  8t»4. 

(2)  “ Nonnullorum  e nobilitate  immrnsir  sunt  opes,  ndco 
nt  vix  a-stimurl  possint : id  quod  tribus  r rebus  oritur,  par- 
simonin,  roiamcrelo,  atque  iis  cmolumeaUs,  qua;  <'•  reptib, 
percipiunt,  qua-  banc  ob  causotn  diuturna  fore  errditur.” 
See  l)c  Princijwlibut  Holla  Traclatus,  edit.  1631. 

(3)  See  An  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  life  and 
Character  of  Petrarch;  uud  a Dissertation  on  an  Historical 
Hypothesis  of  the  Abbs  de  Sad*:  the  first  appenred  about 
tbe  year  I "Hi  ; the  other  is  Inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 


ported  its  existence,  most  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and  j 
sink  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.  The  abhorrence  of  . 
slavery  which  drove  tbe  Venetians  to  the  sea  has, 
since  their  disaster,  forced  them  to  the  land,  where 
they  may  be  at  least  overlooked  amongst  the  crowd  ■ 
of  dependants,  and  not  present  the  humiliating  spec-  j 
tacle  of  a whole  nation  loaded  with  recent  chams. 
Their  liveliness,  their  affability,  aud  that  happy  indif- 
ference which  constitution  alone  can  give  (for  philo- 
sophy aspires  to  it  in  vain),  have  not  sunk  under  cir- 
cumstances; but  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and 
manner  have  by  degrees  been  lost,  and  the  nobles, 
with  a pride  common  to  all  Italians  who  have  been 
masters,  have  not  been  persuaded  to  parade  their  in- 
significance. That  splendour,  which  was  a proof  and 
a portion  of  their  power,  they  would  not  degrade  into 
the  trappings  of  their  subjection.  They  retired  from 
the  space  which  they  had  occupied  in  tbe  eyes  of 
their  fellow-citizens ; their  continuance  in  which  would 
have  been  a symptom  of  acquiescence,  and  an  insult 
to  those  who  suffered  by  the  common  misfortune. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  degraded  capita]  might 
be  said  rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  departed 
power  tbau  to  live  in  them.  The  reflection,  a who 
and  what  enthrals,”  will  hardly  bear  a comment  from 
one  who  is,  nationally,  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the 
conqueror.  It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  thus 
much,  that  to  those  who  wish  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, any  Masters  must  be  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion ; and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that  this  unpro- 
fitable aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected  before 
Venire  shall  have  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her  choked 
canals. 

vm. 

LAURA. 

“ If'atering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
mth  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame.” 
Stanza  ui.  line*  8 and  9. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a Scotchman,  wc 
now  know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.  (3)  Tbe  dis- 
coveries of  the  Abb6  de  S&de,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers, 
can  no  longer  instruct  or  amuse.  (4)  We  must  not,  ; 
however,  think  that  these  memoirs  are  as  much  a 
romance  as  Belisarius  or  The  Incas , although  we  arc 
told  so  by  Dr.  Beattie,  a great  name,  but  a little 
authority. (5)  His  “labour”  has  not  been  in  vain, 
notwithstanding  his  “love”  has,  like  most  other  pas- 
sions, made  him  ridiculous.  (6)  The  hypothesis  which 
overpowered  the  struggling  Italians,  and  carried  along 
less  interested  critics  in  its  curreut,  is  run  out.  We 
have  another  proof  that  we  can  never  be  . sure  that 
the  paradox  the  most  singular,  and  therefore  having 
the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will  not  give 
place  to  the  re-established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  born,  lived, 

tbe  Tran zad tom  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  both 
Lave  been  incorporated  into  a work  published,  under  the 
first  title,  lij  Bnllantyne.  in  1810. 

ii)  Memoirrs  pour  la  P'ie  de  Pctrarque. 

&)  Life  of  Reattie,  by  Sir  \V.  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

6)  Mr.  Gibbon  called  his  Memoirs  “ a labour  of  low" 
(see  Decline  and  Fait.  rbap.  Lxx.  nole  I.),  and  followed  him 
with  confidence  and  delight.  The  compiler  of  a very  volu- 
minous work  must  fake  much  critirism  upon  trust  Mr 
Gibbou  has  done  so,  though  not  as  readily  as  some  other 
authors. 
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died,  and  wu  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country. 
The  fountains  of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabrieres, 
may  resame  their  pretensions,  and  the  exploded  De  la 
Mastic  again  be  heard  with  complacency.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Abbd  had  no  stronger  props  than  the 
parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found  on  the  skeleton  of 
the  wife  of  Hugo  dr  Sade,  and  the  manuscript  note 
to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary. If  these  proofs  were  both  incontestible,  the 
poetry  was  written,  the  medal  composed,  cast,  and 
deposited  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours:  and  these 
deliberate  duties  were  performed  round  the  carcass  of 
one  who  died  of  the  plague,  aud  was  hurried  to  the 
grave  on  the  day  of  her  death.  These  documents, 
therefore,  arc  too  decisive:  they  prove  not  the  fact, 
but  the  forgery.  Either  the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilinn  ! 
note  moat  be  a falsification.  The  Abbe  cites  both 
as  incontestibly  true;  the  consequent  deduction  is  in- 
evitable— they  arc  both  evidently  false.  (1) 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  aud  was  a 
haughty  virgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  prudent 
wife,  who  honoured  Avignon  by  makiug  that  town  the  I 
theatre  of  an  honest  French  passion,  and  played  oil 
for  oae-and-lwenty  years  her  little  machinery  of  al- 
ternate favours  and  refusals  (2)  upon  the  first  poet  of 
the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair,  that  a 
ietnale  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children 
upon  the  faith  of  a misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  I 
the  decision  of  a librarian.  (3)  It  is,  however,  satis- 
factory to  think  that  the  love  of  Petrarch  was  not 
platonic.  The  happiness  which  he  prayed  to  possess 
but  ouec  amt  for  a moment  was  surely  not  of  the 
mind,  (4)  and  something  so  very  real  as  a marriage 
project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a shadowy 
nymph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six 
places  of  his  own  sonnets.(5)  The  love  of  Petrarch  was 
neitbei  platonic  nor  poetical : and  if  in  one  passage 
of  hi*  works  he  call  It  “amore  veeinentissiino  ma 
uiiico  ed  oncato,”  he  coufesscs,  in  a letter  to  a friend, 
that  It  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed  him 
quite,  and  mastered  his  heart.  (6) 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for 
the  culpability  of  his  wishes;  for  the  Abbe  de  Sade 
himself,  who  certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupu- 
lously delicate  if  he  could  have  proved  his  descent 
from  Petrarch  as  well  as  Laura,  is  forced  into  a stout 
defence  of  bis  virtuous  grandmother.  As  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security  for  the  innocence, 
except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his  pursuit.  He 

(1)  Tbe  sonnet  had  before  awnkenrd  the  suspicions  of 

Mr.  Iloraee  Walpole.  See  his  letter  to  Warton  in  1763. 

(3)  “l'ar  ce  petit  manege,  cette  alternative  de  favenrs  et 
dc  rigneur*  bien  mrnagre,  line  femme  teudre  et  sage  amuse, 
pendant  vingt-et-un  nns,  ie  plus  grand  poCte  dc  son  sieclr, 
s;ma  fairer  la  moindre  brkhe  a son  honorur.”  Mem.  pour 
In  T'ie  de  Prtraryue,  Preface  nm  frantiiis.  The  Italian 
editor  of  the  London  edition  of  Petrarch,  whh  has  trans- 
lated lord  Wood  house  lee,  renders  the  “femme  tender  et  | 
sage,”  44  rnfflnata  civetta."  Rlflessiont  intomo  a Madonna  ] 
i.  tura,  p.  334,  vol.  lit.  ed.  IHII. 

(3)  In  a dialogue  with  St.  Avgnstin.  Petrarch  ho*  de-  | 
scribed  Lanra  as  haring  a body  exhausted  with  repented  ■ 
ptnbs.  Tbe  old  editors  read  nnd  printed  perturbaHsmibus  ; \ 
hut  M-  r.apperonnier,  librarian  to  the  French  king  iu  (793.  1 
who  saw  the  MS.  in  the  Paris  library,  mudr  nn  attestation  , 
that  “on  lit  et  qa’on  doit  lire,  partubus  e&hniistnra.”  De  ! 
Sadr  joined  the  nnmn  of  Messrs.  Houdot  nnd  Bejot  with 
M Tapperonnier.  and  in  the  whole  disrusslon  on  this  ptubs,  | 
showed  himself  a downright  literary  rogue.  See  Rtflessioni,  i 
de.  p.  367.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  called  in  to  settle  whether  , 
IVtrarrh's  mistress  was  a chaste  raniil  or  a continent  wife. 


assure*  us,  in  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when  ar- 
rived at  hi*  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  in  horror, 
but  had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of,  any  “irregu- 
larity.” (7)  But  tbe  birth  of  hi*  natural  daughter 
cannot  be  assigned  earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  yeor;  I 
and  either  the  memory  or  the  morality  of  tbe  poet  j 
must  have  failed  him,  when  he  forgot  or  was  guilty 
of  this  slip.  (8)  The  weakest  argument  for  the  pu-  j 
rity  of  this  love  ha*  been  drawn  from  the  permanence  1 * 3 
of  it*  effects,  which  survived  the  object  of  bis  passion.  ! 
The  reflection  of  M.  dc  la  ftistie,  that  virtue  alone  is  j 
capable  of  making  impressions  which  death  cannot  ef- 
face, is  one  of  those  which  every  body  applauds,  and 
every  body  find*  not  to  be  true,  tbe  moment  he  ex- 
amines Ins  own  breast  or  the  records  of  human  feel- 
*n8-(9)  Such  apophthegms  can  do  nothing  for  Pe-  | 
trarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the 
every  weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made 
even  a little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupillage  : 
cannot  be  edified  with  any  thing  but  truth.  Who!  I 
is  railed  vindicating  the  honour  of  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  is  the  most  futile,  tedious,  and  uninstruclive  ' 
of  all  writing;  although  it  will  always  meet  with  more 
applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a great  man  to  the  , 
commi-n  standard  of  humanity.  It  is,  after  all,  not 
unlikely  that  our  historian  was  right  in  retaining  hi* 
favourite  hypothetic  salvo,  which  secures  the  author, 
although  it  scarcely  saves  the  honour  of  the  *till  un- 
known mistress  of  Petrarch.  (10) 


IX. 

PETRARCH. 

“ They  keep  his  dust  In  Arqua,  where  he  died 

Stanza  xzzi.  line  1. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua  immediately  on  his  return  i 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  1 
Rome,  in  the  year  1370,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  celebrated  visit  to  Venice  in  company  with  Fran-  , 
cesco  Novell©  da  Carrara,  he  appear*  to  have  passed 
the  four  last  year*  of  hi*  life  lietween  that  charming 
solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  month*  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  in  a slate  of  continual  languor,  and  in 
the  morning  of  July  the  filth,  in  the  year  1374,  was  1 
found  dead  in  hi*  library  chair  with  his  head  restinc 
upon  a I molt . The  chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  1 
precious  relics  of  Arqua,  which  from  the  uninterrupted 

(4)  “Fixmalion,  qnanto  lodar  ti  del 

Dell'  inimaKinc  lua,  se  mill*  volte 
M*  avesti  quel  cb'  i'  sol  uua  vorrrl.” 

Sonet t»  58.  quantln  giuttse  a A /won  l alto  concetto. 
lr  Jtime,  etr.  par.  |.  pig  189.  edit.  Ven.  1756.  , 

(5)  See  Rijlrsslnnt.  etc.  p.  291. 

(6)  “ Quetla  rea  e perversa  passione  che  solo  totto  ml  oceu- 
pnva  e mi  reignnvn  net  more." 

(7)  “Arion  disoneata”  are  hla  words. 

(8}  “A  qnrsta  roofrssinnr  eosi  sincern  diede  forse  oe- 
ration*  unn  duoth  cadnta  ch'  ei  free.”  Tirabosehi,  Marta, 
etc.  tom.  v.  lib.  Iv.  par.  ii.  pa*.  492. 

(9)  “ II  n'y  a qne  la  vrrtu  scute  qui  soil  capable  de  faire 
dc*  Impressions  que  la  mort  n'cfface  pas.”  M.  de  Bimard,  j 
Baron  dr  la  Ra*tie,  in  the  Memoiret  de  T Academic  drs  Ins 
rnptinns  et  Bettes  If  tires  tor  1740  and  1751.  See  alio 
ItiJIetsimi,  etc.  p.  *295. 

(10)  “And  if  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  Lanra  was  inei- 
ornhle,  he  enjoyed,  and  miicbt  boast  of  enjoying,  the  nymph 
of  poetry. ” Decline  and  Tati,  chap.  hi.  p.  327.  vol.  xii- 
$vo.  Perhaps  the  if  is  here  meant  for  although. 
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veneration  that  has  been  attached  to  every  thing 
relative  to  this  great  man  from  the  moment  of  his 
death  to  the  present  hour,  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  a 
better  chance  of  authenticity  than  the  Shakspearian 
memorials  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Arqua  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  in  pronun- 
ciation, although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language 
lias  been  observed  in  the  verse)  is  twe.ve  miles  from 
Padua,  and  about  three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high 
road  to  Rovigo,  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  Euganeau  bills. 
After  a walk  of  twenty  minutes  across  a Hat  well- 
vvnoded  meadow,  you  come  to  a little  blue  lake,  clear 
hut  fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a succession  of  ac- 
clivities and  hills,  clothed  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 
rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  even  sunny 
fruit-sbnib.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road 
winds  into  the  hills,  and  tbe  church  of  Arqua  is  soon 
seen  between  a cleft  where  two  ridges  slope  towards 
each  other,  and  nearly  enclose  the  village.  The  houses 
are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these 
summits  ; and  that  of  the  poet  is  ou  the  edge  of  a 
little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  commauding 
a view,  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales 
immediately  beneath,  but  of  tbe  wide  plains,  above 
whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  and  willow,  thickened 
into  a dark  mass  by  festoons  of  vines,  tall  single  cy- 
presses, and  tbe  spires  of  towns,  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  climate  of  these  vol- 
canic bills  is  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a week 
sooner,  than  in  the  plains  of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid, 
for  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  buried,  in  a sarcophagus 
of  red  marble,  raised  on  four  pilasters  on  an  elevated 
base,  and  preserved  from  an  association  with  meaner 
tombs.  It  stands  conspicuously  alone,  but  will  be 
soon  overshadowed  by  four  latdy-plauted  laurels.  Pe- 
trarch’s Fountain,  for  here  every  thing  is  Petrarch's, 
springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  artificial  arch, 
a little  below  the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in 
tbe  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was 
the  ancient  wealth  of  the  Euganean  hills.  It  would 
be  more  attractive,  were  it  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset 
with  hornets  and  wasps.  No  other  coincidence  could 
assimilate  the  tombs  of  Petrarch  and  Archilogus.  The 
revolutions  of  ceuturies  have  spared  these  sequestered 
▼alleys,  and  the  only  violeuce  which  has  been  offered 
to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by  hate, 
but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rob  tbe 
sarcophagus  of  its  treasure,  and  one  of  the  arms  was 
stolen  by  a Florentine,  through  a rent  which  is  still 
visible.  The  injury  is  not  forgotten,  but  has  served 
to  identify  tbe  poet  with  the  country  where  he  was 
born,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A peasant-boy 
of  Arquh  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied, 
“ that  the  people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about 
him,  but  that  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a Florentine.” 

(1)  Remarks,  etc.  on  llaty,  p,  9f».  note,  2d  edit. 

(1)  II.  O.  M. 

Francisco  Petrarchs 
Parmensi  Arrhldiarono. 

Parent!  bus  pnrclaria  grtiere  perantiquo 
hlbicrs  Christian*  srriptori  ciimio 
Roman*  linen*  reslitutori 
Ktrusrn-  prinripi 

Africa  ob  earrarn  bic  in  urhe  pemetam  regibas  arcito 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  lanrea  dona  to. 

Tanti  Viri 

Juvcailiam  juvenis  leailinm  tears 
Stodiosisaimua 


Mr.  Forsyth  (17  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  Petrarch  never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  bad 
once  quitted  it  when  a boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass 
through  Florence  on  hi*  way  from  Parma  to  Rome, 
and  on  his  return  in  the  year  1350,  and  remained 
there  long  enough  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  its 
most  distinguished  inhabitants.  A Florentine  gentle-  ; 
tnan,  ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the  poet  for  his  na-  \ 
live  country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this  trivial  error  j 
in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew  and  I 
respected  for  an  extraordinary  capacity,  extensive  ern-  i 
dition,  and  refined  taste,  joined  to  that  engaging  sim-  j 
plicity  of  manners  which  has  been  so  frequently  re- 
cognised as  the  surest,  though  it  is  certainly  not  an 
indispensable,  trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura’s  lover  lias  been  anxiously 
traced  and  recorded.  Tbe  house  in  which,  he  lodged 
is  shown  in  Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo,  in 
order  to  decide  the  ancient  controversy  between  their 
city  and  the  neighbouring  Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was 
carried  when  seven  months  old,  and  remained  until  his 
seventh  year,  have  designated  by  a long  inscription  the 
spot  where  their  great  fellow-citizen  was  born.  A 
tablet  lias  been  rais'd  to  him  at  Parma,  in  tbe  oimpel 
of  St.  Agatha,  at  tbe  cathedral,  (2)  because  lie  was 
archdeacon  of  that  society,  and  was  only  snatched 
from  his  intended  sepulture  in  their  church  by  a foreign 
death.  Another  tablet,  with  a bust,  has  been  erected 
to  him  at  Pavia,  011  account  of  his  having  passed  the 
autumn  of  1 3G8  in  that  city,  with  his  son-in-law  Bros* 
sano.  The  political  condition  which  has  for  ages 
precluded  the  Italians  from  the  criticism  of  the  liv  ing, 
has  concentrated  their  attention  to  the  illustration  of 
the  dead.  i 


X. 

TASSO. 

“ In  fore  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cnurau  quire  ; 

Jnd  Soileau,  whose  rash  enry,"  etc. 

Stanza  xxxviii.  lines  6 and  ?. 

Perhaps  the  couplet,  in  which  Boileau  depreciates 
Tasso,  may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to 
justify  the  opinion  given  of  the  harmony  of  Freucli 
verse : — 

A Malherbe,  i Racan,  prffarr  Theopbile, 

Et  te  clinquant  du  Taase  a tout  I'or  dc  Virgile. 

Sat.  is.  vera  170. 

The  biographer  Serassi,  (3)  out  of  tenderness  to  the  j 
reputation  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  is  1 
eager  to  observe  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explained 
away  this  censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author 
of  tbe  Jerusalem  to  be  a “genius,  snblhne,  vast,  and 
happily  born  for  the  higher  flights  of  poetry.”  To 
this  we  will  add,  that  the  recantation  is  far  from  sa- 
tisfactory, when  we  examine  tbe  whole  anecdote  as 

Comm  Nicolaus  Canonieus  Cicognarus 
Marmorra  proiima  ara  excitftt*. 

lbique  condito  j 

Diva*  Januariir  rrurnto  corpore 
II.  M.  P. 

SufTertum 

Sed  infra  meritum  Frnncisri  sepulchre 
Sinn  111  a bar  in  irde  efferri  nmndantis 
SI  Parma*  nccambcret 
Extern  morle  hen  nobis  erepti. 

(3)  I.d  t'ita  del  Tasso,  lib.  iii.  p.  284.  tom.  ii.  edit  Ber- 
gamo, 1700. 
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reported  by  Olivet.  ( I ) The  sentence  pronounced 
againslhim  by  Bouhours  s‘2)  is  recorded  only  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  critic,  whose  palinodia  the  Italian  makes 
no  effort  to  discover,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  accept. 
As  to  the  opposition  which  the  Jerusalem  encountered 
from  the  Cruscau  academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  from 
all  competition  will)  Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  Pulci, 
the  disgrace  of  such  opposition  must  also,  in  some 
measure,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Alfonso,  and  the 
court  of  Ferrara.  For  Leonard  Salvia ti,  the  principal 
and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this  attack,  was,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  (3)  influenced  by  a hope  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  the  House  of  Este : an  object  which  he 
thought  attainable  by  exalting  the  reputation  of  a na- 
tive port  at  the  expense  of  a rival,  then  a prisoner  of 
stale.  The  hopes  and  efforts  of  Salviati  must  serve  to 
show  the  contemporary  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
poet’s  imprisonment ; and  will  fill  up  the  measure  of 
our  iudiguation  at  the  tyrant  jailer.  (4)  In  fact,  the 
antagonist  of  Tasso  was  not  disappointed  in  (lie  recap- 
tion given  to  his  criticism;  he  was  called  to  the  court 
of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endeavoured  to  heighten  his 
claims  to  favour  by  panegyrics  on  the  family  of  his 
sovereign,  (5)  he  was  in  turn  abandoned,  and  expired 
in  neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cruscans 
was  brought  to  a close  in  six  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  controversy ; and  if  the  academy  owed 
its  first  renown  to  having  almost  opened  with  such  a 
paradox,  (6)  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
care  of  his  reputation  alleviated  rather  than  aggravated 
the  imprisonment  of  the  injured  poet.  The  defence  o( 
bis  father  and  of  himself,  for  both  were  involved  in 
the  censure  of  Salviati,  found  employment  for  many  of 
his  solitary  hours,  and  the  captive  could  have  been  but 
little  embarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  where, 
amongst  other  delinquencies,  he  was  charged  with  in- 
vidiously omitting,  in  his  comparison  between  France 
and  Italy,  to  make  any  mention  of  lire  capola  of  S. 
Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence.  (7)  The  late  biographer 
of  Ariosto  seems  as  if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy 
by  doubting  the  interpretation  of  Tasso’s  self-estima- 
tion (8)  related  in  Serassi’s  life  of  the  poet.  But  Tira- 
boschi  had  before  laid  that  rivalry  at  rest,  (9)  by 
| showing,  that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a 
! question  of  comparison,  but  of  preference. 

« 

(!)  Ilistoire  dr  V Academic  FmnrMsr  drjmis  1652  jusqu'i 
1700,  par  l 'Abb*  d’Olieei,  p.  181.  edit.  Amsterdam,  1730. 
M Mail  ensuitr,  Tenant  a l'usage  qu’il  a lalt  de  sec  taleas, 
j'nurois  montri1  que  le  bon  sens  n'est  pas  toujours  ce  qui  do- 
mine  cbes  lui,”  p.  182.  Roileau  said,  he  had  not  rlDinged 
hia  opinion,  “j'en  al  si  peu  change,  dit-il,”  etc.  p.  181. 

I (2)  La  manfero  de  bien  pensrr  dans  les  ouvmgrs  d’es- 
I prit,  tec.  dial.  p.  81).  edit.  1602.  Philaothes  is  for  Tnsso, 
and  says  in  the  outset:  “ Me  tons  lea  beaux  esprita  que  1'lta- 
j lie  a portes,  le  Tasse  est  peut-etre  celui  qui  pease  le  plus 
I noMement.”  But  Bouhonrs  seems  to  speak  ill  Eudoxus,  whu 
* clones  with  the  absurd  comparison  : “ Faites  valoir  le  Taste 
tant  quit  tout  pluira,  jc  m en  tiens  pour  moi  a Virgilc,"  etc. 

1 Ibid.  p.  1 02. 

(3)  l<a  Vita,  etc.  lib.  iii.  p.  00.  tom.  ii.  The  English 
reader  may  see  an  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Cruscans 
to  Taaao,  in  I)r.  Block,  Life,  etc.  chap.  xvii.  vol.  ii. 

(4)  For  fartbcr.and,  it  is  hoped,  decisive  proof,  that  Tasso 
wan  neither  more  nor  less  than  a prisoner  of  stale,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  ILlh 
Canto  of  CXitde  Harold,  page  5 and  following. 

(6)  “ Orazioni  ftinebri  . . . delle  lodi  di  Don  l.algl.  Cardi- 
nsle  d’Kste  . . . delle  lodi  dl  Donno  Alfonso  d’Este."  See  Im 
lib.  iii.  y.  117. 


XL 

ARIOSTO. 

* The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 
The  iron-crown  <f  laurel’s  mtmieh'd  leans," 

Stanza  xii.  lines  I and  2. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from 
the  Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his 
bust,  which  surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  a crowm  of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  The 
event  has  been  recorded  by  a writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. ( 1 0)  The  transfer  of  these  sacred  ashes,  on  the 
Ctli  of  June,  1801,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spec- 
tacles of  the  short-lived  Italian  Republic;  and  to  con- 
secrate the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once-famous 
fallen  Jntrepidi  were  revived  and  re-formed  into  the 
Ariostean  academy.  The  large  public  place  throngh 
which  the  procession  paraded  was  then  for  the  first 
time  called  Ariosto  Square.  The  author  of  the  Or-  ! 
lando  is  jealously  claimed  as  the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  [ 
but  Ferrara.  (!  I ) The  mother  of  Ariosto  was  of  Reg- 
gio, and  the  bouse  in  which  he  was  born  is  carefully 
distinguished  by  a tablet  with  these  words:  “ Qui  nac- 
que  Ludovico  Ariosto  il  giorno  8 di  Settembre  dell’ 
anno  1474.”  But  the  Ferrarese  make  light  of  the 
accident  by  which  their  poet  was  born  abroad,  and 
claim  him  exclusively  for  their  own.  They  possess 
his  bones,  they  show  his  arm-ebuir,  and  his  inkstand, 
and  his  autographs. 

“ Hie  Wins  arms, 

Hie  COITUS  full •* 

The  bouse  where  be  lived,  the  room  where  he  died, 
are  designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial, (1 2)  and 
by  a recent  inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  more  jea- 
lous of  their  claims  siucc  the  animosity  of  Denina,  aris- 
ing from  a cause  which  their  apologists  mysteriously 
hint  is  not  unknown  lo  them,  ventured  to  degrade  their 
soil  and  climate  to  a Bceotian  incapacity  for  all  spiritual 
productions.  A quarto  volume  lias  been  called  forth 
by  the  detraction,  and  this  supplement  to  Barotti’s 
Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese  has  been  consi- 
dered a triumphant  reply  to  the  Quadro  Storico  Sta- 
tist ico  dell * Alta  Italia. 

(6)  It  was  founded  In  1582,  aiul  the  Cmiran  answer  to 
Pellegrino’*  Caraffa,  or  eptea  poesia,  was  published  in  158k. 

(7)  * Cotanto  pot*  sempre  in  lui  il  veleno  della  »ua  pes- 
fiima  volonta  rontro  alia  noxJone  Fiorentina.”  La  f 'ita , lib. 
Ui.  pp.  66.  08.  torn.  ii. 

(6)  La  nta  di  M.  L.  Ariosto,  scritfo  dalV  Abate  Cirola- 
ma  Bnmffaldi  Cluniort,  etc.,  Ferrara,  1807,  Ub.  Ui.  p.  262.  j 
See  Historical  Illustrations,  etc.  p.  26. 

(9)  Morin  della  Lett.,  etc.  lib.  iii.  tom.  vii.  par.  Ui.  p.  1220 
sect.  4. 

(10)  u HI  raceoatarono  que'monacbi.ch'essrndo  radutoau 
thimine  neUa  loro  cbiesa  sebianto,  eno  dalle  temple  la  co-  . 
roiia  di  lauro  a quell’  i ra mortal i*  poet*."  Op.  di  Btanconi,  ‘ 
vol.  Ui.  p.  I "6  rd  Milano,  1802;  letters  al  Signor  Guido  • 
Savin!  Arrifloiocritkq,  »all'  indole  d un  fulminc  cadnlo  in  , 
Dir  ad  a l'anuo  1756. 

(IP  44  Appassionato  ammiratore  ed  invitto  apologista  doll' 

O men  Ferrarese  ” The  title  was  first  given  by  Tbmo,  aud 
is  quoted  to  the  confusion  of  the  TassUti,  lib.  Ui.  pp.  262, 
205.  La  nta  dl  M.  L.  Ariosto,  etc. 

(12)  “Pnrva  sed  apta  mihl,  red  null!  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordid  a,  pnrta  meo  sed  tamrn  sere  dooms." 
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XII. 

I ANCIENT  SUPERSTITIONS  RESPECTING  LIGHTNING. 

* For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  glory  tceoves 
It  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  eleares.n 

Martin  xli . liura  4 and  b. 

The  eagle,  tbc  sea-calf,  the  laurel, (I)  and  the  white 
vine,  (2)  were  amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives 
against  lightning : Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus 
Cavsar  the  second,  (3)  and  Tiberius  never  faded  to 
] wear  a wreath  of  the  third  when  the  sky  threatened  a 
■ thunder-storm. (4)  These  superstitions  may  be  received 
without  a surer  in  a country  where  the  magical  pro- 
perties of  the  hazel-twig  have  not  lost  all  their  credit ; 
and  perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  much  surprised  to 
find  that  a commentator  on  Suetonius  has  taken  upon 
himself  gravely  to  disprove  the  iinputod  virtues  of  the 
crown  of  Tiberius,  by  mentioning  that,  a few  years 
before  he  wrote,  a laurel  was  actually  struck  by  light- 
ning at  Rome.  (5) 

XIII. 

“ Know  that  the  lightning  sanction  below.* 

Stanza  zii.  line  8. 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Ruminal  tig-tree  in  the 
Forum,  liuving  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held 
sacred,  and  (he  memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved 
by  a pulcaJ,  or  ullar  resembling  the  mouth  of  a well, 
with  a little  chapel  coveriug  the  cavity  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies  scathed  and  persons 
struck  dead  were  thought  to  be  incorruptible  ; (ft)  and. 
a stroke  not  fatal  conferred  perpetual  dignity  upon 
the  man  so  distinguished  by  Heaven.  (7) 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a white 
garment,  and  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition 
was  not  confined  to  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter : the 
Lombards  believed  in  the  omens  furnished  by  light- 
ning; and  a Christian  priest  confesses  that,  by  a dia- 
bolical skill  in  iuteqircting  thunder,  a seer  foretold  to 
Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin,  un  event  which  came  to  past, 
and  gave  him  a queen  aud  a crown.  (8)  There  was, 
however,  something  equivocal  in  this  sign,  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome  did  not  always  consider 
propitious ; and  as  the  fears  are  likely  to  last  longer 
Mian  the  consolations  of  superstition,  it  is  uut  strange 
that  the  Romuns  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.  should  have 
been  so  much  terrified  at  some  misinterpreted  storms 
ns  to  require  (he  exhortations  of  a scholar,  who  ar- 
rayed all  the  learning  ou  thunder  and  lightning  to  prove 
Hie  omen  fuvouruhlc ; beginning  with  the  Hash  which 
struck  the  walls  of  Yelitne,  and  including  that  which 
played  upon  a gate  at  Florence,  and  foretold  the  pon- 
tificate of  one  of  its  citizens.  {!)) 


XIV. 

THE  VENUS  OF  MED1C1S. 

“ There,  too,  the  Goddess  lores  tn  stone. n 

Staiua  xlii.  line  I. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  instantly  suggests 
the  lines  in  the  Seasons,  and  the  comparison  of  the 

(I)  u Aqntln,  Vilnius  marinas,  etlnurin.fnlminc  non  ft'rian- 
tur."  P/In.  An/.  Hist.  Lib.  U.  cap.  65.  (2;  Columella,  lit*,  s. 
(3)  SuetoH.  in  fit.  .lugust.  cap.  xc. 

(b  iW/wi.  in  fit.  71 berii,  cap.  hii. 

(6)  Note  ‘2.  p.  409.  edit.  I.ugd  Rat.  I/W57. 

(C)  Vid.  J.  C.  Bullenger,  de  Terra  Motu  el  Fulmiuib.  lib. 
v.  cap.  »i. 

(7)  "Ait  mi;.  w;  lii; 

PM.  Sympvs.  vid.  J.  Q.  Rulleng.  ut  *up. 


object  with  the  description  proves,  not  only  the  cor- 
j rectness  of  the  portrait,  but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought, 

I and,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  the  sexual  imagination 
I of  the  descriptive  poet.  The  same  conclusion  maybe 
' deduced  from  another  hint  in  the  same  episode  of  Mu-  • 
sidora;  for  Thomson’s  notion  of  the  privileges  of  fa-  * 
vuured  love  must  have  been  either  very  primitive,  or 
rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he  made  his  grateful 
nymph  inform  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  some  happier 
moment  he  might  perhaps  lx;  the  companion  of  ber 
| bath: — 

“Tbc  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly.” 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  the  Life 
By  Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gal-  . 
lt-ry  without  a word  on  the  ff  hcttcr.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  not 
j be  entirely  decided,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  any  one  w ho 
has  seen  a sarcophagus  in  tlx*  vestibule  of  the  Basilica 
j of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls,  at  Rome,  wliere  the 
j vvhule  group  of  the  fable  of  Marsya*  is  seen  in  tolcr- 
] able  preservation ; and  the  Scythinu  slave  whetting  the 
I knife  is  represented  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
this  celebrated  masterpiece.  The  slave  is  not  naked  ; 
hut  it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to  sup- 
pose the  knife  iu  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an 
instrument  for  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lanzi 
supposes,  (he  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius 
Ciesar.  Winkrlmann,  illustrating  a bas-relief  of  the  | 
same  subject,  follows  the  opinion  of  Lcouard  Agostini, 
and  his  authority  might  have  been  thought  conclusive, 
even  if  (he  resemblance  did  not  strike  the  must  care- 
less observer.  (10)  Amongst  the  bronzes  of  the  same 
princely  collection  is  still  to  be  seen  the  inscribed  tablet 
copied  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Cibbon.(!  I)  Our 
historian  found  some  difficulties,  but  did  not  desist 
from  his  illustration:  he  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that 
his  Criticism  has  been  thrown  away  on  au  inscription 
now  generally  recognised  to  lx*  a forgery. 

XV. 

MADAMS  DE  STAR!- 
“ In  Santa  Croce’s  holy  precincts  lie.*' 

Stanza  liv.  fine  1. 

This  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  those 
whose  tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the 
centro  of  pilgrimage,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her 
whose  eloquence  was  poured  over  the  illustrious  ashes, 
and  whose  voice  is  now  as  mute  as  those  she  sting. 
CoarrttfA  is  no  more;  and  with  her  should  expire  the 
fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  envy,  w hich  threw  tooduzzling 
or  too  dark  a cloud  round  the  march  of  genius,  aud  for- 
bad the  steady  gaze  of  disinterested  criticism.  We 
have  her  picture  embellished,  or  distorted,  as  friend- 
ship or  detract  ion  has  held  the  pencil:  the  impartial 
portrait  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a contemporary. 
The  immediate  voice  of  her  survivors  will,  it  is  pro- 
bable, be  far  from  afibrding  a just  estimate  of  her  sin- 
gular capacity.  The  gallantry,  the  love  of  wonder,  and 

(8)  Pauli  niaconi  de  Gestis  Ijingobard.  lib.  iif.  cap.  xir. 
fo.  15.  edit.  Taariu.  1527. 

(0)  l.  P.  faleriaui  de  /ulminum  sigm  firntionibus  deela- 
matto,  ap.  Grav.  .Sntig.  Horn.  tom.  v.  p.  693.  The  derla 
motion  it  n<l<lres»ed  to  Julian  of  Medici*. 

(10)  See  Honim.  .hit.  lord,  par.  i.  cap.  xvii.  n.  xlii.  png. 

60 ; and  .V/orta  delle  JrH,  etc.  lib.  xi,  cap.  i.  tom.  ii."  png. 
3lt.  not.  R. 

(11)  A'omtnrt  geatrt'jue  JntU/ua  Halite , p.  20l.  rtilt.  net.  i 
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CHILDE  HAROLD  S PILGRIMAGE. 


the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which  blunted  the  edge  of  , 
censure,  must  cease  to  exist.  — The  dead  have  no  j 
sex’;  they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles ; they  can  ! 
confer  no  privilege:  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a woman  ! 

-she  is  only  an  author : and  it  may  be  foreseen  that 
many  will  repay  themselves  for  former  complaisance, 
by  a severity  to  which  the  extravagance  of  previous 
[•raises  may  perhaps  give  the  colour  of  truth.  The 
latest  posterity,  for  to  the  latest  posterity  they  will 
assuredly  descend,  will  have  to  pronounce  upon  her 
various  productions;  and  the  longer  the  vista  through 
which  they  are  seen,  the  more  accurately  minute  will 
Ur  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  justice,  of  the  deci- 
sion. She  will  enter  into  that  existence  iu  which  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  it  were, 
associated  in  a world  of  their  own,  and,  Irom  that 
superior  sphivc,  shed  their  eternal  iullucuce  for  the 
control  and  consolation  of  mankind.  But  the  indi- 
vidual will  gradually  disappear  as  the  author  is  more 
distinctly  sum : some  one,  therefore,  of  all  those  w hom 
the  charms  of  involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy  hospitality, 
attracted  within  the  friendly  circles  of  Coppet,  should 
rescue  from  oblivion  llwse  virtues  which,  although  they 
are  said  to  love  the  shade,  are,  in  fact,  more  frequently 
chilled  than  excited  bv  the  domestic  cures  of  private 
life.  Some  one  should  be  found  to  portray  the  uu- 
n tree  ted  graces  with  which  she  adorned  those  dearer 
relationships,  the  performance  of  whose  duties  is  rather 
discovered  amongst  the  interior  secrets,  than  seen  in 
the  ontward  management,  of  family  intercourse;  and 
which,  indeed,  it  requires  the  delicacy  of  genuine  a flec- 
tion to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectator. 
Some  one  should  be  found,  not  to  celebrate,  but  to 
describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  au  open  mansion,  the 
centre  of  a society,  ever  varied,  and  always  pleased  ; 
the  creator  of  which,  divested  of  the  ambition  and  the 
arts  of  public  rivalry,  shone  forth  only  to  give  fresh 
animation  to  those  around  her.  The  mother  tenderly 
aflcclionate  and  tenderly  beloved,  the  friend  unbound-  | 
cilly  generous,  but  still  esteemed,  the  charitable  pa-  ' 
troness  of  ail  distress,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those 
whom  she  cherished,  and  protected,  and  fed.  ller  loss 
will  be  mourned  the  most  where  she  was  known  the 
best;  and,  to  the  sorrows  of  very  many  friends,  and  | 
more  dependants,  may  be  offered  the  disinterested  rc-  | 
gret  of  a stranger,  who,  amidst  the  sublitner  scenes  of  ! 
the  Leman  lake,  received  Ms  chief  satisfaction  from  | 
contemplating  the  engaging  qualities  of  the  incompar-  j 
able  Corinna. 


ALFIERI. 

u Hen  repose 
Angela's,  J (fieri 's  bones.* 

.Stanza  liv.  Hues  li  and  7. 

Alfieri  is  the  great  name  of  this  age.  The  Italians, 
without  wailing  for  the  hundred  years,  consider  him 
as  u a poet  good  in  law.”  His  memory  is  the  more 
| dear  to  them  because  be  is  the  bard  of  freedom ; and 

• (I)  The  free  expression  of  their  honest  sentiment*  stirvlr- 

, erj  their  liberties.  Titlns,  the  friend  of  Autonv,  presented 
l them  with  gomes  la  the  theatre  of  Pom  per.  They  did  not  | 
! suffer  the  brilliancy  of  the  speetncle  to  efface  from  their 
| memory  that  the  man  who  furnished  them  with  the  enter- 
1 Iftinmrnt  had  murdered  the  son  of  Pompcy  : they  drove  him 
from  the  Ibratrr  with  runes.  The  inoral  sense  of  a popu-  | 
lac*,  spontaneously  expressed,  is  never  wrong.  Even  the  | 


because,  as  such,  his  tragedies  can  receive  no  coun- 
tenance from  any  of  their  sovereigns.  They  are  but 
very  seldom,  and  bat  very  few  of  tbeui,  allowed  to 
be  acted.  It  was  oberved  by  Cicero,  that  nowhere 
were  the  tnie  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Romans 
so  clearly  shown  as  at  the  theatre,  (t)  In  the  autumn 
of  1816,  a celebrated  improvisatore  exhibited  his 
talents  at  the  Opera-house  of  Milan.  The  reading  of 
the  theses  handed  iu  for  the  subjects  of  bis  poetry 
was  received  by  a very  numerous  audience,  for  the 
most  part  in  silence,  or  with  laughter;  but  when  the 
assistant,  unfolding  one  of  the  papers,  exclaimed, 
The  apotheosis  of  Victor  Alfieri , the  whole  theatre 
burst  into  a shout,  and  the  applause  was  continued 
for  some  moments.  The  lot  did  not  fall  on  Altieri; 
and  the  Signor  Sgricci  had  to  pour  forth  his  ex- 
temporary common-places  on  the  bombardmeut  of 
Algiers.  The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to  accident 
quite  so  much  as  might  be  thought  from  a first  view 
of  the  ceremony;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  cure 
to  look  ut  the  pa [mts  In-lnreliaud,  but,  in  case  of  any 
prudential  afterthought,  steps  in  to  correct  the  blind- 
ness of  chance.  The  proposal  for  deifyiug  Altieri 
was  received  with  immediate  eulhusiasm,  the  rather 
because  it  was  conjectured  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carry iug  it  into  effect. 


XVII. 

MACIIIAVELM. 

“//ere  Machia celtl't  earth  return’d  to  whence  it  rose.” 

Stanza  liv.  line  0. 

The  affectation  of  simplicity  in  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, which  so  often  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  the 
structure  before  us  is  au  actual  depository,  or  a ceno- 
taph, or  a simple  memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has 
given  to  the  tomb  of  Machiavelli  no  information  ns  to 
the  place  or  time  of  lire  birth  or  death,  the  age  or 
parentage,  of  the  historian. 

TAJtTO  ItOMlIU  NVI.I.VM  TAR  ir.OOIVM 
BtCCOLAVS  MACIIUULU. 

Tliere  Reems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  should 
not  have  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  alludes 
to  it. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices 
which  have  passed  the  name  of  Machiavelli  into  an 
epithet  proverbial  of  iniquity,  exist  no  longer  at  Flo- 
rence. His  memory  was  persecuted,  as  his  life  had 
been,  for  au  attachment  to  liberty  incompatible  with 
the  new  system  of  despotism,  which  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy.  He  was  put 
to  the  torture  for  being  a rt  libertine,”  that  is,  for 
wishing  to  restore  the  republic  of  Florence;  and  such 
ore  tile  undying  efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  perversion  not  only  of  Ihe  nature  of  actions,  but 
the  meaning  of  words,  that  what  W'as  once  patriotism 
has  by  degrees  come  to  signify  debauch.  We  liave 
ourselves  outlived  the  old  meaning  of  u liberality,” 
which  is  now  another  word  for  treason  in  one  country 


soldier*  of  the  triumvirs  joined  in  the  execration  of  the  ci- 
tizens, by  shooting  round  the  chariots  of  t-rpidus  nnd  Plan 
m*,  who  had  proscribed  their  brother*.  He  (lermanis  not* 
dr  t. tillis  duo  triumphant  Consoles  ; a snj  ing  worth  a rrronl, 
were  it  nothing  bat  a good  pun.  C.  fell.  Patercuii  Hist. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixxix.  pas,  78.  edit.  Elzevir.  IMK  Ibid,  lib  ii. 
eap.  livvii. 
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I anil  for  iufutuatiou  in  ail.  It  serins  to  have  been  a 
strange  mistake  to  accuse  the  author  of  The  Prince , 
i as  being  a pander  to  tyranny ; and  to  think  that  the 
Inquisition  would  condemn  his  work  for  such  a delin- 
quency. The  fact  is,  that  Machtavtlli,  as  is  usual 
, with  those  against  whom  no  crime  can  be  proved, 
was  suspected  of  and  charged  with  atheism ; and  the 
first  ami  last  most  violent  opposers  of  The  Prince 
were  both  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded  the  Inqui- 
sition “ beuche  fosse  tardi,*  to  prohibit  the  treatise, 
and  the  other  qualilied  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine 
republic  as  no  better  than  a fool.  The  father  Pos- 
wvin  was  proved  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and 
the  father  Luccbesini  not  to  have  understood  it.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  such  critics  must  have  objected 
not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to  the  sup- 
|x>sed  tendency  of  a lesson  which  shows  how  distinct 
are  the  interests  of  a monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  Jesuits  arc  re-established  in  Italy, 
and  the  last  chapter  of  The  Prince  may  again  call 
forth  a particular  refutation  from  those  who  are  em- 
ployed once  more  in  moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  so  as  to  receive  the  impressions  of  de- 
spotism. The  chapter  bears  for  title,  “ Esortazione 
a liberare  la  Italia  dai  Barbari,”  and  concludes  with 
a libertine  excitement  to  the  future  redemption  of 
Italy  : — “ Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  jmssare  questa 
occasionc,  acciocche  la  Italia  vegga  dopo  tanto  tempo 
; apparire  un  suo  redentore.  Nfc  posso  esprimere  con 
qual  amore  ei  fussc  ricevuto  in  tutte  quelle  provincie, 
che  banno  patito  per  queste  illuvioui  esterne,  con  qual 
sete  di  vendetta,  cou  cheostinata  fede,  con  che  lacrime. 
Quali  porte  se  li  scrrerebo’no  ? Quali  popoli  li  ueghercb- 
bono  la  obbedienzn  ? Quale  ltnliauo  li  neghcrebbe 
I'ossequio?  au  ooMciro  rrzxa  questo  barbako  do- 
Minio.n(l) 

XVIII. 

DANTE. 

“ Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  streps  afar.1 2' 

Stanza  Ivil.  line  I. 

Dante  was  born  in  Florence,  in  the  year  1265. 
He  fought  in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  am- 
bassador, and  once  prior  of  the  republic.  When  the 
party  of  Charles  of  Anjou  triumphed  over  the  Bianchi, 
he  was  absent  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
and  was  condemned  to  two  years*  banishment,  and  to 
n line  of  8,000  lire;  mi  the  non-payment  of  which  he 
was  further  punished  by  the  sequestration  of  all  his 
property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content 
with  this  satisfaction,  for  iu  1772  was  discovered,  in 
the  archives  at  Florence,  a sentence  in  which  Dante 
is  the  eleventh  of  a list  of  fifteen  condemned,  in  1302, 
to  be  burnt  alive ; Tali*  pen-cniens  iync  comburatur 
sic  quod  moriatur.  The  pretext  for  this  judgment 
was  a proof  of  unfair  barter,  extortions,  and  illicit 
gains.  Baractcriamm  tniquarum,  ex  torsion  um , ct 
illici forum  lucrorum,(2)  and  with  such  an  accusation 
it  is  not  strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  pro- 

(1) //  Principe  di  JYlccoI"  MaekiaveUi,  etc.  con  In  prefa- 
zione  e le  note  stnricbe  e polilicbe  di  M.  Araclot  de  In  Hou*- 
vnye  e V (Miar  e confutazione  dell'  opern  ....  tosmnpoli, 
1769. 

(2)  Stasia  della  Lett.  Ital.  tom.  v.  lib.  iii.  pnr.  2.  p.  448. 
Tiraboichi  i»  incorrect  the  dale*  nf  the  three  decrees  arainst 
Dante  are  A.  D.  1302,  1314,  and  1310. 


tested  his  innocence,  aud  the  injustice  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens.  His  appeal  to  Florence  was  accompanied 
by  another  to  the  Emperor  Henry;  and  the  death  of 
that  sovereign,  in  1313,  was  the  signal  for  a sentence 
of  irrevocable  banishment.  He  had  before  lingered 
near  Toscany  with  hopes  of  recall ; then  travelled  into 
the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  his 
longest  residence;  and  he  finally  settled  at  Ravenna, 
which  was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode  until 
his  death.  The  refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him 
a public  audience,  on  the  part  of  Guido  Novello  da 
Polenta,  his  protector,  is  said  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  event,  which  happened  in  1321.  He 
was  buried  (“in  sacra  minorum  a*den}  at  Ravenna, 
in  a handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  Guido, 
restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1433,  pnetor  for  that 
republic  which  had  refused  to  hear  him,  again  re- 
stored by  Cardinal  Corsi,  in  1692,  and  replaced  by  a 
more  magnificent  sepulchre,  constructed  in  1780,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  Gonzaga. 
The  offence  or  misfortune  of  Dante  was  an  attachment 
to  a defeated  party,  and,  as  his  least  favourable  bio- 
graphers allege  against  him,  too  great  a freedom  of 
speech  and  haughtiness  of  manner.  But  the  next  ago 
paid  honours  almost  divine  to  the  exile.  The  Floren- 
tines, having  in  vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  re- 
cover his  body,  crowned  his  image  in  a church,  (3) 
and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathe- 
dral. They  struck  medals,  they  raised  statues  to  him. 
The  cities  of  Italy,  not  being  able  to  dispute  about 
his  owu  birth,  coutcuded  for  that  of  his  great  poem, 
and  the  Florentines  thought  it  for  their  honour  to 
prove  that  he  had  finished  the  seventh  Cauto  before 
they  drove  him  from  his  native  city.  Fifty-one  years 
after  his  death,  the)-  endowed  a professorial  chair  for 
the  expounding  of  his  verses,  and  Boccaccio  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  patriotic  employment.  The  example 
was  imitnted  by  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  the  commen- 
tators, if  they  performed  but  little  service  to  literature, 
augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld  a snored  or 
moral  allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic  muse. 
His  birth  and  his  infancy  were  discovered  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  those  of  ordinary  men  : the 
author  of  the  Decatni'ron,  his  earliest  biographer,  re- 
lates that  his  mother  was  warned  in  a dream  of  the 
importance  of  lirr  pregnancy : ar.d  it  was  found,  by 
others,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested  his 
precocious  passion  fm  that  wisdom  or  theology,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
substantial  mistress.  NY  hen  the  Divine  Comedy  had 
been  recognis'd  as  a mere  mortal  production,  and  at  , 
the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and 
competition  had  sobered  the  judgment  of  the  Italians, 
Dante  was  seriously  declared  superior  to  lioiner;(4) 
aud  though  the  preference  appeared  to  some  casuists 
“an  heretical  blasphemy  worthy  of  the  flames,"  the 
contest  was  vigorously  maintained  for  nearly  fifty 
> ears.  In  later  times  it  was  made  a question  which 
of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast  of  having  pa- 
tronised him,  (5)  and  the  jealous  scepticism  of  one 
writer  would  not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  poa- 

(3)  So  relates  Firino,  bat  some  think  bis  coronation  only 
nn  alleitory.  See  .Vforio,  ete.  ut  sup.  p.  4b3. 

(4)  Ity  Varebi,  in  his  Frcolann.  The  controversy  rnnti 
lined  from  I&7U  to  1616.  See  .Worin,  ete.  tom.  vit.  lib.  iii. 
par.  iii.  p.  1280. 

(5)  Glo.  Jarnpo  Dionisi  Canonico  di  Verona  Serif  di 
\neddoti,  n.  2.  See  -Yforxi.  etc,  tom.  v.  lib.  i.  par.  i.  p.  24. 
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session  of  his  bones.  Even  the  critical  Tiraboschi 
was  inclined  to  believe  tliat  the  poet  had  foreseen 
and  foretold  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  Like 
: the  great  originals  of  other  nations,  his  popularity  has 
not  always  maintained  the  same  level.  The  last  age 
seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a model  and  a 
study  ; and  Bettinelli  one  day  rebuked  his  pupil  Monti, 
for  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances 
of  the  Commedia.  The  present  generation,  having 
recovered  from  the  Gallic  idolatries  of  Cesarotti,  has 
returned  to  the  ancient  worship,  and  the  Danlcggiarc 
of  the  northern  Italians  is  thought  even  indiscreet  by 
the  more  moderate  Tuscans. 

There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to 
the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  collected  even  by  the  Italians ; but  the 
celebrated  Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  de- 
fect, and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  this  national 
work  has  been  reserved  for  one  so  devoted  to  his 
country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


XIX. 

TOMB  OP  THE  SCIPIOS. 

**  like  Sc.ipio,  burled  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ; 

Thy  factions,  tfn  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed, ” etc. 

Stanza  lvil.  lines  2.  3,  nnd  4. 

The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  had  a tomb,  if  he  was 
not  buried,  at  Literatim,  whither  be  had  retired  to 
voluntary  banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  story  of  an  inscription  upon  it,  In- 
grala  P atria , having  given  a name  to  a modem 
tower,  is,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fiction.  If  he 
was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  there.  (I) 

In  co«i  angustn  e nolilnria  villa 

Era  *1  grand'  unmo  che  d'  Africa  s’apprlla 

Perch**  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilia.  (2) 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposod  the  vice  peculiar 
to  republics ; and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that,  for 
one  instance  of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a hun- 
dred examples  of  the  fall  of  courtly  favourites.  Be- 
sides, a people  have  often  repented — a monarch  seldom 
or  never.  Leaving  apart  many  familiar  proofs  of  this 
fact,  a short  story  may  show  the  difTereucc  between 
even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

\ettor  Pisaui,  having  been  defeated  in  1354  at 
Porlolongo,  and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more 
decisive  action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled 
by  tbe‘Venetian  government,  and  thrown  into  chains. 
The  Awogadori  proposed  to  behead  him,  but  the 
supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  suffering  this  un- 
merited disgrace,  Chioza,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
tal, (3)  was  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signor  of  Padua , 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the 
intelligence  of  that  disaster,  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Mark's  lower  tolled  to  arms,  and  the  people  aud  the 
soldier}'  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to  the  repulse 
of  the  approaching  enemy  ; but  they  protested  they 
would  not  move  a step,  unless  Pisaui  were  liberated 
and  placed  at  their  head.  The  great  council  was 

fl)  Vitam  Literal  egit  aioe  drsiderio  nrbia.  See  T.  Uv. 
Hist.  liti.  xsivill.  Livy  reports  that  some  said  he  was  buried 
at  Litrrnain,  others  at  Home.  Ibid.  cap.  Iv. 

(2)  Trionft*  della  Castiti.  (3)  See  Nota  VI.,  poge  151. 


instantly  assembled:  the  prisoner  was  called  before  ’ 
them,  nnd  the  Doge,  Andrea  Contnnni,  informed  ’ 
him  of  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  the  necessities  1 
of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of  safety  was  reposed 
ou  his  efforts,  nnd  who  implored  him  to  forget  the 
indignities  be  had  endured  in  her  service.  “ 1 have 
submitted,”  replied  the  magnauimous  republican,  u I 
luive  submitted  to  yonr  deliberations  without  com- 
plaint; I have  supported  patiently  the  pains  of  im- 
prisonment, for  they  were  inflicted  at  your  command : 
this  is  no  time  to  inquire  whether  1 deserved  them — 
the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed  to  require  it, 
and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always  resolved 
wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
preservation  of  my  country. ” Pisani  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  re- 
covered the  ascendancy  over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to 
their  citizens  thou  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  ! 
both  with  one  and  (he  other,  seems  to  luive  been  a i 
national,  not  an  individual  object:  and,  notwithstand-  | 
ing  the  boasted  equality  before  the  laws , which  an 
ancient  Greek  writer (4)  considered  the  great  dis- 
tinctive mark  between  his  countrymen  ami  the  bar- 
barians, the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citizens  seem 
never  to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the  old 
democracies.  The  world  may  luive  not  yet  seen  an 
essay  by  the  author  of  the  Italian  Republics , in  which 
the  distinction  between  the  liberty  of  former  slates, 
and  the  signification  attached  to  that  word  by  the 
happier  constitution  of  England,  is  ingeniously  de- 
veloped. The  Italians,  however,  when  they  had  ceased 
to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a sigh  upon  those 
times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen  might  rise  to 
a share  of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught 
fully  to  appreciate  the  repose  of  a monarchy.  Sperone 
Spcroni,  when  Francis  Maria  II.  Duke  of  Rovero  pro-  | 
posed  the  question,  “which  was  preferable,  the  re- 
public or  the  principality — the  perfect  and  not  dnrable, 
or  the  less  perfect  and  not  so  liable  to  change,”  replied, 

“ that  our  happiness  is  to  be  measured  by  its  quality, 
not  by  its  duration;  aud  that  he  preferred  to  live  for 
one  day  like  a man,  Ilian  for  a hundred  years  like  n 
brute,  a stock,  or  a stone.”  This  was  thought,  and 
called,  a magnificent  answrr,  down  to  the  lost  days 
of  Italian  servitude.  (5) 


XX. 

PETRARCH'S  CROWN. 

“ An d the  crown 

“ JVkich  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 

Vpon  afar  and  foreign  soil  had  grown.” 

Stanza  lvil.  linez  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  nf 
, Petrarch’s  short  visit  to  their  city,  in  1360,  to  revoke 
the  decree  which  confiscated  the  property  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  banished  shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante. 
His  crown  did  not  dazzle  them;  but  when  in  the  ncxl  \ 
year  they  were  in  want  of  his  assistance  in  the  form- 
ation of  their  university,  they  repented  of  their  in- 
justice,  and  Boccaccio  was  sent  to  Padua  to  entreat 

(4)  Tiie  Creek  boasted  that  be  t« *»•{«,<.  See  the  U»l 
chapter  of  the  flrzt  hook  of  IHonyslus  of  ttnlieamassvs. 

(6)  MF.  intorno  alia  magnifica  risposta,”  etc.  Serassi, 
Vita  del  Tasso,  lib.  Hi.  pag.  119.  tom.  U.  edit.  2.  Bergamo. 
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I (hi*  laureate  to  conclude  his  wanderings  in  the  bosom 
j of  liis  native  country,  where  he  might  finish  his  tm- 
‘ mortal  Africa , and  enjoy,  with  his  recovered  pos- 
; sessions,  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizen*. 

' They  gave  him  the  option  of  the  book  and  the  science 
• he  might  condescend  to  expound : they  called  him  the 
' glory  of  his  country,  who  was  dear,  and  would  be 
i dearer  to  them;  and  they  added,  that  if  there  was 
' any  thing  unpleasing  in  their  letter,  he  onght  to  re- 
1 turq  amongst  them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their 
' style. (I ) Petrarch  seemed  at  first  to  listen  to  the 
1 flattery  and  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friend,  but  he  did 
. not  return  to  Florence,  and  preferred  a pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Laura  and  the  shades  of  Yauclusc. 


* Brscnccio  to  A is  parent  earth  bequeath’d 
His  du*t.n 

Stanza  Iv iii.  lines  I and  2. 

Boccaccio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  James,  at  Certaldo,  a smaJI  town  in  the 
' Valdelsa,  which  was  by  some  supposed  the  place  of 
: his  birth.  There  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  a course  of  laborious  study,  which  shortened  his 
existence;  and  there  might  his  ashes  have  been  »i- 
i cure,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of  repose.  But  the 
Khy;ena  bigots”  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tombstone  of 
Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  precincts  of 
. St.  Michael  and  St.  James.  The  occasion,  and,  it 
; may  be  hoped,  the  excuse,  of  this  ejectment  was  the 
making  of  a new  floor  for  (he  church;  but  the  fact 
; is,  that  the  tombstone  was  taken  up  and  thrown  aside 
at  the  bottom  of  the  building.  Ignorance  may  share 
the  sin  with  bigotry.  It  would  be  paiuful  to  relate 
' such  an  exception  to  the  devotion  of  the  Italians  for 
i their  great  names,  could  it  not  be  accompanied  by  a 
trait  more  honourably  conformable  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation.  The  principal  person  of  the  dis- 
I trict,  the  last  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Medici.*,  afforded 
that  protection  to  the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead 
whicii  her  best  ancestors  had  dispensed  upon  all  con- 
temporary merit.  The  Marchioness  Lenzoni  rescued 
J the  tombstone  of  Boccaccio  from  the  neglect  in  which 
I it  hud  some  time  lain,  and  found  for  it  an  honourable 
elevation  in  her  own  mansion.  She  has  done  more: 
the  house  in  which  the  poet  lived  has  been  as  little 
respected  as  his  tomb,  and  is  falling  to  ruin  over  the 
head  of  one  indifferent  to  the  name  of  its  former  tenant. 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  little  chambers,  and  a low 
tower,  on  which  Cosmo  II.  aiHxed  an  inscription.  This 
| house  she  has  taken  measures  to  purchase,  and  pro- 
pose* to  devote  to  it  that  care  and  consideration  which 
are  attached  to  the  cradle  and  to  the  roof  of  genius. 

This  is  uot  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Boccaccio;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  pa-* 


(1)  “ Areingiti  innoltre,  se  ci  e leejto  anror  I’esortarti,  n 
eompirc  i'immortal  tun  Africa  . . . Se  ti  awicne  d'incon- 
trare  ucl  nostro  stile  cos*  che  ti  dispiacriu,  do  debb'  tnerc 
an  altro  motivo  «d  e saudi  re  i drsidrrj  della  tun  patria.’’ 
Storla  della  Lett.  Itat.  tom.  v.  par.  i.  lib.  i.  pag.  7(5. 

(2)  CJassieal  Tbur,  chap.  it.  TOl.  ii.  p.  35b.  edit.  3d.  “Of 
. Boccaccio,  the  modern  I'etrnnius,  we  say  nothing ; the  nb- 
' use  of  genius  is  more  odious  and  more  contemptible  than  it.< 

absence ; and  it  Imports  little  where  the  impure  remains  of 
{ a licentious  author  are  consigned  to  tbeir  kindred  dost. 
1 For  the  same  reason  the  tratrllrr  may  pass  unnoticed  the 


trimony  in  the  acquirement  of  learning,  who  was 
amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  allure  the  science 
and  the  poetry  of  Greece  to  the  hemm  of  Italy; — who 
not  only  invented  a new  style,  but  founded,  or  certainly 
fixed,  a new  language;  who,  besides  the  esteem  of  every 
polite  court  of  Europe,  was  thought  worthy  of  em- 
ployment by  the  predominant  republic  of  his  own 
country,  and,  what  is  more,  of  the  friendship  of 
Petrarch,  who  lived  the  life  of  a philosopher  and  a 
freeman,  and  who  died  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — 
such  a man  might  have  found  more  consideration  than 
he  ha*  met  with  from  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  and  from 
a late  English  traveller,  wlm  strikes  off  bis  portrait 
as  an  odious,  contemptible,  liccntions  writer,  whose 
impure  remain*  should  be  suffered  (o  rot  without  a 
record.  (2)  That  English  traveller,  unfortunately  for 
those  who  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a very  amiable 
person,  is  beyond  nil  criticism;  but  the  mortality 
which  did  not  protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Eustace, 
must  not  defend  Mr.  Eustace  from  the  impartial 
judgment  of  his  successor*.  Death  may  canonise 
his  virtues,  not  his  errors;  and  it  may  be  modestly 
pronounced  that  he  transgressed,  not  onlylts  an  author, 
but  as  a man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of  Boccaccio 
in  company  with  that  of  Aretine,  amidst  the  se- 
pulchres of  Santa  Groce,  merely  to  dismiss  it  with 
indignity.  As  far  as  respects 

“ II  ftagcllo  de’  Frincipi, 

II  divin  Pietro  Aretiuo," 

it  is  of  little  impurt  what  censure  is  passed  upon  n 
coxcomb  who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above 
burlesque  character  given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose 
amber  has  preserved  many  other  grub*  and  worms  : 
but  to  classify  Boccaccio  with  such  a person,  and  to 
excommnnicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of  itself  make  us 
doubt  of  the  qualification  of  the  classical  tourist  for 
writing  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  other 
literature;  for  ignorance  on  one  point  may  incapaci- 
tate an  author  merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but 
subjection  to  a professional  prejudice  must  render 
him  an  unsafe  director  on  all  occasions.  Any  per- 
version and  injustice  may  be  made  what  is  vulgarly 
called  u a case  of  conscience,”  and  this  poor  excuse 
is  all  that  can  be  offered  for  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  or 
the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the 
novels  of  Boccaccio;  and  gratitude  to  that  source 
which  supplied  the  muse  of  Dry  den  with  her  last 
and  most  harmonious  numbers  might,  perhaps,  have 
restricted  that  censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of 
the  hundred  tales.  At  any  rate  the  repentance  of 
Boccaccio  might  have  arrested  his  exhumation;  mid  it 
should  have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old 
age  he  wrote  a letter  entreating  his  friend  to  discourage 
the  reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have 
an  apologist  always  at  hand  to  stale  in  his  excuse  that 

tomh  of  the  malignant  Aretino.'’  This  dubious  phrase  J* 
hardly  enough  to  save  the  tourist  from  the  suspicion  of 
naothrr  blunder  respecting  the  burial-place  of  Aretinr, 
whose  tomb  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Luke  nt  Venice,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  famous  controversy  of  which  some  notice 
Is  taken  in  Bay Ic.  Now  the  words  of  Mr.  Eustace  would 
Irad  us  to  tblok  the  tomh  was  at  Florence,  or  nt  least  was 
to  be  somewhere  recognised.  Whether  the  Inscription  so 
much  disputed  was  ever  written  on  the  tomb  cannot  now  be 
decided,  for  all  memorial  of  this  author  has  disappeared 
from  the  church  Of  St.  late. 
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cajtto  iv.  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


i ci  ( 

elsewhere,”  says  Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccaccio, 
“that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried  by  certain 
dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and  voice.  * 
Nor  was  I astonished,  for  I have  bad  proof  of  the 
vigour  of  your  mind,  and  I know  you  have  fallen  1 
on  that  unaccommodating  incapable  race  of  inor-  • 
tals,  who,  whatever  they  either  like  not,  or  know  not,  * 
or  cannot  do,  are  sura  to  reprehend  in  others;  and  on  , 
those  occasions  only  put  on  a show  of  learning  and  ; 
[ eloquence,  but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb.*  (4) 
j It  is  satisfactory  to  tiud  that  all  the  priesthood  do  i 
I not  resemble  those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  j 
j who  did  not  possess  the  bones  of  Boccnccio  would 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  raising  a cenotaph  to  his  ' 
memory.  Bevius,  canou  of  Padua,  at  the  beginning  I 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected  at  Arqua,  opposite  1 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a tablet,  in  which  he 
associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honours  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


XXII. 

THE  MKDICl. 

“ ff'hat  is  her  pyramid  0/  precious  stones?” 

Statue  lx.  line  I. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo, 
and  expires  with  bis  grandson;  that  stream  is  pun- 
only  at  the  source;  and  it  is  in  search  of  some  memo- 
rial of  the  virtuous  republicans  of  the  family  that  we 
visit  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence.  The 
tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished  chapel  in  that  church, 
designed  lor  the  mausoleum  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany, 
set  round  with  crowns  and  codins,  gives  birth  to  no  ' 
emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  lavish  vuuity  j 
of  a race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply 
inscribed  to  the  Father  of  bis  country,  reconciles  us  j 
to  the  name  of  Medici.  (5)  It  was  very  natural  for  Co-  ! 
rinua  (6)  to  suppose  that  the  statue  raised  to  the  Duke  , 
of  IJrbino  in  the  cuppe.Ua  de  depositi  was  intended  1 
fur  his  great  namesake;  but  the  magnificent  Lorenzo 
is  only  the  sharer  of  a coffin  half  bidden  in  a niche  of  j 
the  sacristy.  The  decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace 
which  succeeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  reigniug 
families  in  Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a 
glowing,  but  a faithful  picture: — “Notwithstanding 
all  the  seditions  of  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Tus-  ( 
cany,  the  horrid  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibclins,  I 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued 
populous,  stroug,  and  exceeding  rich;  but  ia  the  space  | 
of  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaoeoble 
reign  of  the  Medices  is  thought  to  have  destroyed 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  ■ 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  1 
of  Florence,  his  atnbassudor  then  at  Rome  sent  him  , 
word,  that  he  had  given  away  more  than  660,000  j 
subjects;  and  it  is  not  believed  there  are  now  20,000  1 
souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  territory.  Pisa,  Pistoia, 


he  wrote  it  when  young,  and  at  the  command  of  bis 
superiors. (I)  It  is  neither  the  licentiousness  of  the 
writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of  the  reader,  whicli 
have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all  the  works 
of  Boccaccio,  a perpetual  popularity.  The  establish- 
ment of  a new  and  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  im- 
mortality on  the  works  in  which  it  was  first  fixed.  The 
Sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  for  the  same  reason,  fated 
to  survive  his  self-admired  Africa,  the  “favourite  ot 
kings.”  The  invariable  traits  of  nature  and  feeling 
with  which  the  novels,  as  well  as  the  verses,  abound, 
have  doubtless  been  the  chief  source  of  the  foreign 
celebrity  of  both' authors;  but  Boccaccio,  os  a man,  is 
no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Petrarch 
is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover 
of  Laura.  Even,  however,  had  the  father  of  the 
Tuscan  prose  been  known  only  as  the  author  of  the 
Decameron , a considerate  writer  would  have  been 
cautious  to  pronounce  a sentence  irreconcilable  with 
the  unerring  voice  of  mauy  ages  and  nations.  An 
irrevocable  value  has  never  been  stamped  upon  any 
work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio, 
which  began  at  a very  early  period,  was  the  choice 
of  his  scandalous  personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well 
as  the  courts;  but  the  princes  only  laughed  at  the 
gallant  adventures  so  unjustly  charged  upon  queen 
Theodrliuda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cried  shame  upou 
the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent  and  the  her- 
mitage; and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  reason, 
namdy,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the  life.  Two 
of  the  novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  usefully  turned 
into  tales,  to  deride  the  canonisation  of  rogues  and 
laymen.  Ser  Ciappelletto  and  Marcellinus  are  cited 
with  applause  even  by  the  decent  Muratori.  (a)  The 
great  Amauld,  as  be  is  quoted  iu  Bayle,  states,  that 
a new  edition  of  the  novels  was  proposed,  of  which 
the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the  words 
“ monk’’  and  “nun,”  and  tacking  the  immoralities  to 
other  name*.  The  literary  history  of  Italy  particular* 
ises  no  such  edition;  but  it  was  not  long  befbre  the 
whole  of  Europe  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  Decame- 
ron ; and  the  absolution  of  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  a point  settled  at  least  a hundred  years  ago : 
aOn  se  feroit  sifficr  si  Ton  pretendoit  convaincre 
Horace  dc  n’avoir  pas  etc  bonne te  homme,  parcc  qu’il 
a fait  le  Decameron.’1  So  said  one  of  the  best  men, 
and  perhaps  the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived— -the  very 
martyr  to  impartiality.  (31  But  as  this  information, 
iltat  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  one  would 
have  been  booted  at  for  pretending  that  Boccaccio 
was  not  a good  man,  may  seem  to  come  from  one  of 
those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected,  even  wbeu 
they  make  us  a present  of  truth,  a more  acceptable 
contrast  with  the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and 
muse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a few  words  from 
the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  contemporary,  who  thought 
one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure  writer  worthy  a 
Latin  version  from  his  owu  pen.  “ 1 have  remarked 

’l)  “Nod  cairn  ubique  c»t.  qui  ia  excusationem  meam 
cnnvargeJM  diral,  juveaU  srripait,  rt  niajorK  ronctns  ini- 
perio.”  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mnghlnard  of  Caval- 
canti. marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Sec  71m5a*eA(, 
Storia,  etc.  tom.  v.  par.  ii.  lib.  fii,  pax.  5*25,  ed.  Ven.  1795. 

2)  Dissert azUmi  copra  le  Jntichita  Italians,  diss.  lvlii 
p.  f&L  tom  111.  edit.  Milan,  1751. 

^3)  Ecleircissement,  ete.  etc.  p.  638.  edit.  Basic,  1711, 
in  the  Supplement  to  Boyle's  Dictionary. 


(4)  “ Animadvert!  alitmbl  libratt  Jpaua  canon*  dentibus  1 
lacrssitum.  tuo  taracn  baeulo  egregic  toiqne  voce  drfensiim.  | 
Nee  mirata*  Hum:  uam  rt  tire*  infenii  tul  uoti,  et  scio  ex  | 
partus  esses  hontinum  genus  in.udens  ct  ignavuut,  qtiiquicqaid  . 
ipsi  vel  nolunt  vd  nfscioat,  vel  non  posarat,  in  alii*  rapre-  j 
bendnot:  ad  hoc  uiuira  doeti  et  arguti,  sed  r lingoes  ad  rail 
qua.**  Eptsi.  Joan.  Boecalio,  Opp.  tom.  t.  p.  640.  edit.  Basil 
(51  “Cosmos  Medices,  Deereto  Publico,  Patsr  Patdsr." 

,4)  f ortune,  IK.  xviii.  chap,  ill*  vol-  iii  page  24H. 
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Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that  were  then 
good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  proportion  dimi- 
nished, and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that 
city  had  been  long  troubled  with  seditions,  tumults, 
and  wars,  for  the  most  part  unprosjierous,  they  still 
retained  such  strength,  that  when  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  being  admitted  as  a friend  with  his  whole 
army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people,  taking 
arms,  struck  such  a terror  into  him,  that  he  was 
glad  to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought 
tit  to  impose.  Machiavel  reports,  that  in  that  time 
Florence  alone,  with  the  Vul  d'Anio,  a small  territory 
belonging  to  that  city,  could,  in  a few  hours,  by  the 
sound  of  a bell,  bring  together  13b, 000  well-armed 
men;  whereas  now  that  city,  with  all  the  others  in 
that  province,  are  brought  to  such  despicable  weak- 
ness, emptiness,  poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can 
neither  resist  the  oppressions  of  their  own  prince,  nor 
defend  him  or  themselves  if  they  were  assaulted  by 
a foreign  enemy.  The  people  are  dispersed  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek  habitations 
in  Venice,  Genoa,  Home,  Naples,  and  Lucca.  This 
is  not  the  effect  of  war  or  pestilence:  they  enjoy  a 
perfect  peace,  and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the 
government  they  are  under.”  (1)  From  the  usurper 
Cosmo  down  to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  in  vaiu 
for  any  of  those  unmixed  qualities  which  should  raise 
a patriot  to  the  command  of  his  fellow -citizens.  The 
Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third  Cosmo,  had 
operated  so  entire  a change  in  the  Tuscan  character, 
that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  im- 
perfections in  the  philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  sovereign  was  the  only  li- 
beral man  in  bis  dominions.  Yet  that  excellent  prince 
himself  had  no  other  notion  of  a national  assembly, 
than  of  a body  to  represent  the  wants  and  wishes, 
not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


xxm. 

BATTLE  OF  T1IRASIMF.NE. 

“ A n earthquake  reel'd  t tnkecdedly  ourty.n 

-Stanza  liiii.  line  5. 

“ And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent 
were  they  npon  the  battle,  that  the  earthquake,  which 
overthrew  in  great  part  many  of  the  cities  of  Laly, 
which  turned  the  coarse  of  rapid  streams,  poured  back 
the  sen  npon  the  rivers,  and  tore  down  the  very 
mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of  the  combatants.”  (2) 
Such  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  modern  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  ab- 
straction. 

Tbe  site  of  the  battle  of  Tbrasimcne  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Tbe  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cor- 
tona to  Casa  di  Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to 
Home,  lias  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles,  wound 

(1)  On  Government, chap.  it. sect.  xxrl.  page 208, edit.  1751. 
Sidney  u,  together  with  locke  and  Hoadlry,  one  of  Mr. 
Home'*  w despicable  writer*. * 

(2)  “Tantmque  fall  ardor  nniinonitn,  ndeo  intenfm  pagnr 
animus,  at  rum  temr  motion  qul  multaram  iirbium  Itali* 
magnas  partes  pro-Ira  vit,  avertitque  curon  rapido  am  ties, 
■are  flmmnihos  iniciit.mnntcs  Upon  indent!  prociii,  nemo 
pugnanthira  aeaserH.*’  tU.  fir.  Mb.  nil.  cap.  rii. 

(3)  "Eqoiteaad  ipsa*  faoressaltos,  tumuli*  spte  tegentibu#, 
loeat."  7*.  Llvii,  lib.  lift.  rap.  iv. 


WORKS. 

him,  but  more  particularly  to  the  right,  that  flat  load  J 
which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to  induce  the  1 
Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo.  On  his  left,  j 
and  in  front  of  him,  is  a ridge  of  hills  bending  dow  n ( 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy  “ won-  j 
tes  Cortonenses,”  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.  1 2 3 
These  hills  he  approaches  at  Ossuja,  a village  which  J 
the  Itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so  denominated  i 
from  the  bones  found  there : but  there  have  becu  no  1 
bones  fouud  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  1 
other  side  of  the  hill.  From  Ossaja  the  mad  begins  j 
to  rise  a little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  tbe 
mountains  until  tbe  sixty-seventh  miVst one  from  Flo-  I 
rente.  The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  but  perpetual,  1 
and  continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is  soon  • 


partially  covered  with  wood,  amongst  which  the  road  ) 
winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  the  marshes  uear  to  this  j 
tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  to  the  right  j 
amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  bis  j 
horse,  (3)  in  the  jaws  of,  or  rather  above,  the  pass,  | 
which  was  between  tbe  lake  and  tbe  present  road,  i 
and  most  probably  close  to  Borghetto,  just  under  the 
lowest  of  the  b tumuli. ”(4)  On  a summit  to  the  left,  , 
above  the  road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin,  which  tbe 
peasants  call  “the  Tower  of  Hannibal  the  Carthagi- 
nian.” Arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  the 
traveller  lias  n partial  view  of  the  fatal  plaiu,  which 
opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  descend*  the  Gualandra. 
He  soon  finds  himself  in  a vale  enclosed  to  the  left,  and 
in  front,  and  behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills,  , 
bending  round  in  a segment  larger  than  a semicircle, 
and  running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  | 
obliques  to  the  right  and  forms  the  chord  of  this  moun- 
tain arc.  Tbe  position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  tbe 
plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely 
enclosed  unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills. 

It  then,  indeed,  appears  w a place  made  as  it  were 
on  purpose  for  a snare,”  locus  insidiis  natus.  u Bor- 
ghetto is  then  found  to  stand  in  a narrow  marshy 
pass  close  to  tlie  hill,  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  Is  ' 
no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  tarn  of  the  mountains  I 
than  through  the  little  town  of  Passiguano,  which  is  ! 
pushed  into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a high  rocky 
acclivity.”  (5)  There  is  a woody  eminence  branching 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  tbe 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Pass ig nano,  and  on  this 
stands  a white  village  called  Torre.  Polybius  seems 
to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  w hich  Hanui-  ' 
bal  encamped,  and  drew  out  his  heavy-armed  Africans 
and  Spaniards  in  a conspicuous  position.  (6)  From  j 
this  spot  he  despatched  hi*  Balearic  and  light-armed  1 
troops  round  through  tho  Gualandra  heights  to  the  j 
right,  so  as  to  arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush 
amongst  tbe  broken  acclivities  which  the  road  uow  | 
passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  tbe  left  flank 
and  above  tbe  enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the  ’ 

(A)  “Cbl  maxime  monte.*  Cortonenses Tbraaimenua  uiKli." 

T.  LlvHf  lib.  xxM.  cap.  iv. 

(6)  -lnde  collet  SMargont."  Ibid. 

(fl)  Toy  |*lv  ****  Tftousn*  vljf  t o&vc;  wtuuCk*,  [ 
Ai£ Mi  to*  ICT'&h  l/wv  lit’  swroj  xat*Tt  fa-rcaris  oei.  J 
//lit.  lib.  Mi.  rap.  K).  The  necoont  in  Polybius  i*  not  to  j 
easily  reconcilable  with  present  appearances  us  that  in  Ur yt  i 
he  talks  of  hills  to  tbe  right  and  Irft  of  tbe  pass  and  valley  ; | 
bat  when  HuininMs  entered,  he  ha«l  tbe  lake  at  the  right  of 
both. 
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iass  behind.  Flatnioius  came  to  the  lake  near  Bor- 
jthelto  at  sunset;  and,  without  sending  any  spies 
jefore  him,  marched  through  the  pass  the  next  morn- 
ng  before  the  day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  per- 
ceived nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and 
ibout  him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy-armed  Carthagi- 
i liana  in  fronton  the  hill  of  Torre.  (1)  The  consul 
t>egan  to  draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush  occupied  the  pass 
behind  him  at  Borgbelto.  Thus  the  Homans  were 
completely  inclosed,  having  the  hike  on  the  right,  the 
main  army  on  the  hill  of  Torre  in  front,  the  Gualan- 
dra  hills  filled  with  the  light-armed  troops  on  their 
left  flank,  and  beiug  prevented  from  receding  by  the 
cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  advanced,  stopped  up 
all  the  outlets  iu  the  rear.  A fog  rising  from  the 
lake  now  spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  consol, 
but  the  high  lands  were  in  the  suushine,  and  all  (he 
different  corps  in  ambush  looked  towards  the  hill  of 
Torre  for  the  order  of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the 
signal,  aud  moved  down  from  his  post  on  the  iicight. 
At  the  same  moment  all  bts  troops  on  the  eminences 
behind  and  on  the  flank  of  Flamiuius  rushed  forwurds 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  iuto  the  plain.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  were  forming  their  array  in  the  mist,  sud- 
denly heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  amongst  them, 
on  every  side;  and  before  they  could  fall  into  their 
ranks,  or  draw  their  swords,  or  see  by  whom  they 
were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that  they  were  surrouuded 
aud  loet. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  the 
Gnalandra  into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the 
first  of  these  at  about  a mile  after  be  comes  info  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from  the  Papal 
territories.  The  second,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
further  on,  is  called  Mthe  bloody  rivulet:”  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left,  between 
the  “ Sangninetto”  and  (he  hills,  which,  they  say, 
was  the  principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  other  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  thick-set  olive-trees  in 
com  grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite  level,  except  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable 
that  the  battle  was  fought  near  this  end  of  the  val- 
ley, for  the  six  thousand  Romans,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  broke  through  the  enemy, 
escaped  to  the  summit  of  an  eminence  which  must  have 
been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise  they  would  have  had 
to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce  through  the 
main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours; 
but  the  death  of  Flamiuius  was  the  signal  for  a ge- 
neral dispersion.  The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst 
in  upon  the  fugitives,  aud  the  lake,  the  marsh  about 
Boigbctto,  but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Suuguiuetto 
and  the  pisses  of  the  Gualaudra,  wore  strewed  with 
dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a bleak  ridge  to  the 
left,  above  the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have  been 
repeatedly  found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  preten- 
sions and  the  name  of  the  “ stream  of  blood.” 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north 
some  painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the 
foreign  Julio  Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with 
her  native  Virgil.  (2)  -To  the  south,  we  hear  of  Ro- 

6 “A  ter  {to  et  super  caput  deccpere  iuiditr.”  T.  IAr.  etc. 
2)  About  the  middle  of  tbe  twelfth  century,  the  coin*  of 
Mantua  borr  on  out;  aide  Jhe  image  tmd  figure  of  Virgil. 
7 fcCa  d'ltnll «i,  pi.  xvji.  I.  0.  f'oijntjcs  (Urns  ir  .Vtlunats, 
etc.  par  A.  Z.  Millie,  torn.  ii.  pug.  201.  Paris,  1817- 


man  names.  Near  Thrasimeue  tradition  is  still  faithful  j 
to  the  fame  of  an  enemy,  and  Hannibal  the  Cartha- 
ginian is  the  only  ancient  name  remembered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Perugian  lake.  Flamiuius  is  unknown; 
but  the  postilions  on  that  road  have  been  taught  to 
show  the  very  spot  where  II  Console  Romano  was 
slain.  Of  all  who  fought  and  fell  iu  the  battle  of 
Tbrasimenc,  the  historian  himself  has,  besides  the 
generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only  u single 
name.  You  overtake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the 
same  road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  .the 
hostler  of  the  post-house  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his 
town  repulsed  the  victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you 
the  gate  still  called  Porta  di  Annibale.  It' is  hardly 
worth  while  to  remark  that  a French  travel-writer, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  President  Dupaty, 
saw  Thrasimeuc  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  lay 
conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 

XXIV. 

ST  A TOE  OF  FOMFEY. 

“ dud  thou,  dread  statue ! still  existent  in 
The  a us  t crest  form  qf  naked  mojrst  jf.” 

Stnn?a  lixxvii.  lines  1 and  2. 

The  projected  division  of  (he  .Spa da  Pompey  has 
already  been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  I 
and  Pall  of  tbe  Roman  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found  I 
it  in  the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Yacca ; and  it  may 
be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that  Pope  Julius  111. 
gave  the  contending  owners  five  hundred  crowns  for 
the  statue,  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon  from 
being  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a more  civilised 
age,  this  statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation: 
for  the  French,  who  acted  tbe  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  | 
the  Coliseum,  resolved  that  their  Ciesar  should  fall  at  > 
the  base  of  that  Pompey,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  original  dictator. 
The  nine-foot  hero  wras  therefore  rrmoved  to  the  arena 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to  facilitate  its  transport, 
.Millet ed  the  temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm 
was  a restoration : but  their  accusers  do  not  believe  thnt 
the  integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  protected  it.  The 
love  of  finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  the  true 
Cresaroan  ichor  in  a stain  near  the  right  knee;  but  colder 
criticism  has  rejected  not  urilv  tbe  blood,  but  the  por- 
trait, and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the 
first  of  tbe  emperors  than  to  the  last  of  tbe  reguhlican 
masters  of  Rome.  Winkelmaou  ^3)  is  loth  to  allow 
au  heroic  statue  of  a Roman  citizen,  but  the  Grimani 
Agrippa,  a contemporary  almost,  is  heroic ; and  naked 
Roman  figures  were  ouly  very  rare,  not  absolutely 
forbidden.  The  face  accords  much  better  with  the 
“hominein  integrum  ct  castum  ct  gravcm,”  (4)  than 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stern 
for  him  who  was  beautiful,  says  Suetonius,  at  all 
periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended  likeness  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  bnt  the  trails 
resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey .(5)  The  objection* We 
globe  may  not  have  bee  n an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him 
who  found  Asia  Minor  tbe  boundary,  aud  left  it  the 

(3)  .florin  < telle  Arti.  etc.  lfb.  h.  cap.  I.  pa*.  32i,  322. 
tom.  ii. 

Ik'S  deer.  Bpist.  ad.  Attiemn,  xl.  6.  .»•'* 

(si)  Published  by  Caoxcuj.  Iu  bu  Museum,  Bomandm. 
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centre  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  seems  (hat  Winkd- 
mann  has  made  a mistake  iu  thinking  that  no  proof 
of  the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that  which  received 
the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived  from  the  spot  where  j 
R was  discovered.{  I ) Flaminius  Vacca  says  solto  una  j 
cantina , and  this  cantina  is  known  to  have  been  m the  ; 
i Vicolo  de’Leutari,  near  thcCancellaria;  a position  cor-  | 
| responding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the  basilica  j 
I of  Pompey's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred  the  j 
; statue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken  down.(?)  | 
j Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  (3)  the  portico,  existed 
| in  the  beginning  of  the  lath  century,  and  the  atrium 
was  still  called  Satrum.  So  says  Blomlus.(i)  At 
alt  events,  so  imposing  is  the  stern  majesty  of  the 
, statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story  , that  the  play  ; 
of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  j 
the  judgment,  and  the  fictiou,  if  a fiction  it  is,  ope- 
rates  on  the  spectator  with  an  cAVct  not  less  powerful 
thau  truth. 

! 

XXV. 

THE  HRONZE  WOIF. 

u And  thou,  the  thuoder-stricken  nurse  q f Rome 

Stanza  IuitIII.  line  I. 

1 Ancient  Rome,  like  modern  Sienna,  abounded  most 
probably  with  images  of  the  foster-moiJirr  of  her  found- 
i it;  but  there  were  two  sbe-wolves  of  whom  history 
I makes  particular  mention.  One  of  these,  of  brass  in 
ancient  work,  was  seen  by  Diouy  sius(6)  at  the  temple 
I of  Romulus,  under  the  Palatine,  and  is  universally 
I believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latin  historian, 

| ns  having  been  made  from  the  money  collected  by  a 
j fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the  Ruminal 
j fig-tree.(O)  The  other  was  that  which  Cicero (7)  has 

| (I)  Storia dells  Arti, etc. Ub.li. cap. I.pog. 321, 322. tom. ii. 

j (2'l  \urton.in  rit.  August.  cup.  31.  nnd  In  r it.  C-J.  (Ursar. 

rap.  HS.  Appiat)  soys  it  wav  burnt  down,  bee  a note  of 
I Pitivcus  to  Suetonius.  page  221 , 

(3)  “ Tu  modo  l’omprin  lent*  spatiare  sab  umbra.” 

Ovid.  Art.  Amand. 

' (4)  Roma  Instaurata,  Lib*  ii-  fo.  31* 

i (5)  XaXato  uoutpaxa  aoXaid;  Ifftmuc . Antiq.  Rom.  Ub.  i. 

(6)  “ Ad  (iciim  Ituminalem  simnlacra  infantium  condi  to- 
ram  urhis  sab  uhcribus  luptr*  imturnnt."  JJc.  Hist,  lib- 

• x.  enp.  xxiii.  This  was  in  tbe  year  0.  C.  4f»5  or  457. 

(7)  “Tam  statan  Natter,  turn  simularra  Deorum,  Roma- 
1 losque  et  Remus  ram  nltriee  brllaa,  vi  fulminis  irti  conri- 

i dcrunt.”  Dr  l H l imit  ii.  *21).  * Tartu*  est  illc  etinm  qoi 
; banc  urbem  condidit  Romulus,  quern  inaurulum  inOpitolio 
| panum  atquc  lartantrm,  ubrribus  lupiuis  iahiantctn  fnis.se 
j mcmimstis.”  In  Catilin.  iil.  M. 

••  Hh*  sth  esti  is  ml  Humsui  nomini*  altnx 
Msrlla,  qo<r  par  to*  Mirnrllt  vmtm-  natas 
Utwribul  grsvid)*  *itall  rorr  ngahat : 

Our  turn  cum  parti*  llatnfna to  fulminis  jctu 
CuocKflt,  stqix*  anil's  pedum  vestigia  liquit." 

De  I'ansnlatv,  iib.  ii.  42.  (lib.  i.  do  Dninat.  cap.  f 2.) 

(S)  Keir.xwXiw  dv&piavtcg  -u  nte  aifttrtfc* 

vunpm^aav,  »at  dydkpsrca  iiajx  ii,  ami  Avbcbri  xU*o{  u5fv^i»sv, 
i ‘btur,  t4  V*  Iwudvqs  eiiv  :i  T»j»  Ptpw  ssi  #uv  wi  Pup-jW 
I !iui.  Dim.  Hist.  lib.  xtxvii.  png.  37.  edit.  Bob.  Mepb. 

I IM8.  He  goes  on  to  mention,  that  the  letters  of  the  co- 
! lumns  on  which  tbc  laws  were  written  were  liqnifled  and 
become  du.»£p«.  \U  that  tbe  Romans  did  was  to  erect  a 
I targe  statue  to  Jupiter,  looking  towards  the  east : no  men* 

1 lion  is  afterw  ards  made  of  tbe  wolf.  This  happened  in  A. 

J V.  C.  689.  The  Abate  Fea,  in  notiring  tbis  pnssoga  of  Dion 
f.\torla  delte  Artt.  etc.  tom.  1.  pig.  *20 2.  note  j.),  says,  jVoa  I 
ojfuMfe,  uygiuufjc  Dime,  che  Jostr  bm  fermala  (the  wolf  ; 

! by  whirb  it  is  clear  the  Abate  translated  the  Xjliadro-Leun-  j 
j r lav  inn  version,  which  puts  yuamvis  stabllitn  for  the  original 
j tif . (livr,  a word  that  doe*  not  mean  ben  fennaln,  but  only  1 


celebrated,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  the 
historian  Dion  Also  records  as  liaviug  suffered  the 
same  accident  ns  is  alluded  to  by  the  orator. (8)  The 
questiou  agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is,  whether  the  wolf  j 
now  in  the  Conservators’  Palace  is  that  of  Livy  aud  1 
Dionysius,  or  that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither  i 
one  nor  tbe  other.  The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much  I 
as  tiie  modems:  Lucius  Faunus(U)  says,  that  it  is  ! 
(be  one  alluded  to  by  both,  which  is  impossible,  and  j 
also  by  Virgil,  which  may  be.  Fulvius  Ursinua(fO)  | 
calls  it  the  w olf  of  Diony  sius,  and  Marlianus(l  1 ) talks  ; 
of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To  him  Rye- 
f|uius  tremblingly  assents. (1 2)  Nardlni  is  inclined  to 
suppose  it  may  be  oue  of  tbe  many  wolves  preserved 
in  ancient  Rome;  but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  tbc 
Ciceronian  statue.  '13'  Montfaucon(14)  mentions  it  as 
a point  without  doubt.  Of  the  latter  writers  the  de- 
risive Winkdtnann  ( 1 3)  proclaims  it  as  having  beeu 
found  at  the  church  ofSaini  Theodore,  where,  or  near 
where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  consequently 
makes  it  tbe  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority  is 
Lucius  Faunus,  who,  however,  only  anys  that  it  teas 
placed,  not  found,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminal  is,  by  tbe 
Coinitium,  by  which  lie  does  not  seem  to  allude  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Theodore.  Rycquitis  was  the 
first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  Winkclmami  followed 
Rycquius. 

Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a different  story,  and 
sayshc  had  heard  the  wolfwilh  the  twins  was  foundf  16) 
near  the  arch  ofSeptimius  Severn*.  The  commentator 
on  Wiukclmann  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  that  j 
learned  person,  and  is  incensed  at  Xardini  for  not 
having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  tbe  wolf 
struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use  of  the 
past  tense.  But,  with  the  A bate's  leave,  Nardini  does 

raised,  ns  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  another  passage  of 
the  same  Dion : HC'.Ar;(h}  ptv  e*v  o Afptirew<  ul  niit  A vjtwrto* 
irtavia  ityJnu.  Hitt.  lib.  M.  Dion  says  that  Agrlppa 
“wished  fo  raise  a statue  of  Augustus  in  the  Pantheon." 

(0)  “In  eadem  portico  mnra  lupn.cuju*  oberihus  Bomnlas 
sc  Remus  lactantrs  inhiunt,  ronspidtur:  de  hac  Cicero  et 
Virgilius  semper  Intellexere.  Livius  hoc  signum  ab  ,1  dilibus 
ex  peconiis  quibus  mulctati  resent  fame ra tore*,  positum  In- 
unit.  Antea  in  Comitiis  ad  Fieuro  Ruminnlem,  quo  loco 
i pueri  fuerant  expositi,  locatum  pro  certo  est."  /Me.  taunt 
' It  Antiq.  t rb.  Rom.  lib.  il.  rap.  vii.  ap.  SaUrngre.  tom.  L 
p.  217.  In  bis  xviith  chapter  be  repeats  that  tbe  statues 
w ere  there,  but  not  that  they  were  found  there. 

[ (10)  Ap.  .VnrrfiRl,  Roma  f etus,  lib.  v.  cap.  iv. 

(11)  Marttani  Vrb.  Rom.  Tbpograph.  lib.  ii.cap.  U.  He 

mentions  another  wolf  and  twins  in  the  \atican,  Hb.  v. 
cap.  xxi.  ^ 

(12)  “ Non  desunt  qoi  hanc  ipsam  ease  potent,  qtuun  ad- 
pinximus,  quo*  e romitio  In  Basilicam  Lateranam,  com  now- 
nullis  aliis  antiquitatum  reiiquii*.  atque  hlnc  In  Capitolium 
postea  relate  sit,  qnamvin  Marlianus  antiquam  Capitolinnm 
ease  malait  « Tullio  desriiptem,  eui,  at  in  re  nimis  dubia, 
trepide  adsrntimnr.*’  Just.  Rqfquii.de  (’a pit.  Roman,  l.omm. 
cap.  xiiv.  pag.  2^0.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  I6W. 

(13)  Nardini,  Roma  Fetus,  Ub.  r.  cap.  ir. 

(Ii)  “l.upa  hodirque  in  CapHolinis  prostat  irdibus,  ram 
restigio  fulminis  quo  ictam  narrat  Cicero.”  Diariutn  Italic. 
tom.  i.  paq.  174. 

(15)  Sturia  detie  Arti,  etc.  lib.  iB.  rapid.  J ii.  note  10.  Win* 
kclmann  has  made  a strange  blunder  in  the  note,  by  saying  1 
tbe  Ciceronian  wolf  was  nut in  tbe  Capitol, and  that  Dion  was 
wrong  in  saying  so.  ^ * » 7; 

(10)  * latesi  dire,  rbe  1’  Ereold  dl  bromo.  che  6ggi  si  trfw 
nella  sain  di  Cnmpidoglio,  fu  trorato  nel  foro  Romano  ap* 
presso  I*  arco  di  Settimio : e vi  lb  trovuta  anche  la  la  pa  di 
bronzo  che  ullatta  Romolo  e Remo,  e sta  nella  loggia  de* 
Consermtori.”  Ham  Facca,  Mcmorie,  num.  iii.  pag.  i.  ap.  ] 
Mon(faueo n,  Diar.  Hal.  tom.  i. 
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not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  and,  if  be  had,  the  assumption  would  not 
I'crbaps  hate  been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The 
Abate  himself  is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks 
very  like  the  scathing  of  lightning  in  the  binder  legs 
of  the  present  wolf;  and,  to  get  rid  of  this,  adds,  that 
the  wolf  seen  by  Diouysius  might  have  been  also 
struck  by  lightning,  or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a reference  to  the 
words  of  Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seem*  to 
l*arlicu)arisr  the  Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially 
(he  first,  which  his  and ience  remembered  to  hareUcn 
in  the  Capitol,  as  being  struck  with  lightning.  In 
bis  verse*  he  records  that  ihe  twins  and  wolf  both 
fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the  marks  of  her 
feet.  Cicero  dues  uot  say  that  the  wolf  was  con- 
sumed: and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down, 
without  alluding,  as  the  Abate  lias  made  him,  to  the 
force  of  the  blow,  or  the  firmness  with  which  it  bad 
been  fixed.  The  whole  strength,  therefore,  of  the 
Abate'*  argument  bangs  upon  the  past  tense;  which, 
however,  may  bo  somewhat  diminished  by  remarking 
that  the  phrase  only  shows  that  the  statue  was  not 
then  standing  in  its  former  position.  Winkelmann 
hasobserved,  that  the  present  twins  are  modern ; and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the 
wolf,  which  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  make  part 
of  the  ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the  sacred 
images  of  the  Capitol  were  not  destroyed  when  in- 
jured by  time  or  accideut,  but  were  put  into  certain 
under-ground  depositaries,  calh-d  favisur.  (!)  It  may 
be  thought  possible  that  tl>e  wolf  bad  been  so  deposited, 
and  had  been  replaced  in  some  conspicuous  situation 
when  theCapitol  was  rebnilt  by  Vespasian,  llycquiu*, 
without  mentioning  bis  authority,  tells  that  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Comitium  to  the  Lateran,  and 
thence  brought  to  the  Capitol.  If  it  was  found  near 
the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  hnve  been  one  of  the 
images  which  Orosiu*(2)  says  was  thrown  down  iu 
Ihe  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alaric  took  the  city. 
That  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity  the  workmanship  is 
a decisive  proof;  and  that  circumstance  induced  \Vin- 
kdmann  to  believe  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  The 
Capitoline  wolf,  however,  may  have  been  of  the  same 
early  date  as  that  at  the  temple  of  Romulus.  Lactan-  1 2 3 4 5 
tius(3)  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  Romans  worshipped  ; 


a wolf;  ami  it  is  known  that  the  Lupercalta  held  out  I 
to  a very  late  period  (i)  after  every  other  observance  I * 
of  the  ancient  superstition  had  totally  expired.  This 
may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  image 
longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of  Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the 
wolf  was  n Roman  symbol,  but  that  (he  worship  of 
that  symbol  is  an  inference  drawn  by  the  xeal  of 
Lactautius.  The  early  Christian  writers  are  not  to 
lie  trusted  in  the  charges  which  they  make  against  (be  [ 
Pagans.  Eusebius  accused  llie  Roman*  to  their  fares 
of  worshipping  Simon  Magus,  and  raising  a statue  to 
him  in  the  island  of  the  Tybrr.  The  Romatos  had 
probably  never  heard  of  such  a person  before,  who 
came,  however,  to  play  a considerable  though  scan- 
dalous part  in  the  church  history,  and  has  left  several 
tokens  of  his  aerial  coinbat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome; 
notwithstanding  that  an  inscription  found  in  this  very 
island  of  the  Tyber  showed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Eu- 
sebius to  be  a certain  iudigenal  god  called  Semo  Sang  us 
or  Fidius.fa) 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Rome  had 
been  abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  humour 
the  habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  eity,  by  send- 
ing them  with  their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Theodore,  as  Ibey  had  before  carried  them  to 
the  temple  of  Komulus.[6)  The  practice  is  conti- 
nued to  this  day ; and  the  site  of  the  above  church 
seem*  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of  the  tem- 
ple; so  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really  found  there, 
a*  AViakdmann  says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
the  present  statue  being  that  seen  by  Diouysin*.{7; 

I But  Faunus,  in  saying  that  it  was  at  the  Ficus  Ru- 
minalis,  by  theComitium,  is  only  talking  of  its  ancient 
position  as  recorded  by  Pliny  ; aud  even  if  he  had  been 
| remarking  where  it  was  found,  would  not  have  alluded 
to  (lie  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  but  to  a very  different 
place,  near  which  it  was  then  thought  the  Ficus  Ru- 
minalis  had  been,  and  also  the  Comilium  ; that  is,  the 
three  columns  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  at  the  corner  of  (he  Palatine  looking  on  the 
Forum. 

It  is,  iu  fact,  a mere  conjecture  where  the  image 
was  actually  dug  tip ; (8)  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  mark*  of  the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a 
better  argument  iu  favour  of  iLs  being  the  Ciceronian 


(1)  Lae.  /Vim.  Ibid. 

(2)  See  note  to  stanza  LXXX.  la  Historical  Illustrations. 

(3)  u Horn  all  nutrix  I.upa  honorihas  est  affect*  diviali.  et 
ferrem,  si  animal  Ipsom  fuissrt,  rajas  figurant  gent.”  tac- 
tual. de  Falsa  Hr  tig  tone,  lib.  i.  rap.  xx.  pag.  lOt.  edit,  vanor. 
1680;  that  is  to  say.  hr  woald  rather  adore  a wolf  than  a 
prostitute.  Ilia  commentator  has  observed  that  the  opinion 
of  Livy  concerning  taarentia  being  figured  in  this  wolf  was 
not  universal.  Strabo  thought  so.  Rycquia*  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  taetaatius  mentions  the  wolf  was  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

(4)  To  A.  D.  496.  “Quia  credere  posait,"  ssys  Baronins 
(<4nn.  Eeeles.  tom.  viii.  p.  602.  in  an.  496.),  **  viguisae  adhue 
Bonus  ad  tielasii  tempora,  qua  foere  ante  exordia  urhis  ai- 
lata  in  Italian  l.upercalia?”  Celasius  wrote  a letter  which 
oreupies  four  folio  page*  to  Androraachus  the  senator,  and 
others,  to  show  that  the  rites  should  be  given  up. 

(5)  Kusehius  has  thest  wonts:  sot  dvAptam  vaf'  vjib  sk 

4 T|it|K|W,  tv  t*  Tttlfi  irvrajiCi  |tmiv  i<rv  H'jo  y •>«,  iju* 
iei7?**v  i’Mpa'-xv  Xtpwvi  iiw  Xavstw.  Eeeles.  Hist.  Mb. 

ii.rnp.  xiii.  p. 40.  Justin  Martyr  had  told  the  story  before, 
but  Baronins  himself  was  obliged  to  detect  this  fable.  See 
.Vu rdinl,  Roma  Eet.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xii. 


(0)  “In  esse  gli  antirhi  ponteflei  per  togller  la  mejooria 
! dr'  giuoebi  I.uprrmii  iastuiti  in  oaore  di  Homolo,  intmdus- 
■ sero  I’  u so  di  port  art  i bambini  opprefti  da  iofermiti  occulle, 
I aceib  si  liheriuo  per  I*  intercession*  dl  qoesto  santo.  eome 
I di  eontiaoo  si  sperimenta."  Rlone  sit.  Ripa,  accurata  t 
I iucrintu  l>eserizione,elc.  di  /loma  Modrma,  dell'  sib.  llidoif. 
j Venuli.  1766. 

! (7)  .Yartfiai,  Hb.  \,  eap.  If.  convict*  Pomponius  Ivetas 

| crass i errorit,  in  putting  the  Hnminal  fig -tree  at  the  church 
! of  Saint  Theodore:  but  ns  Livy  says  the  wolf  was  at  the 
I Ficus  RurainaJit,  and  Dionysias  at  the  tempi*  of  Romulus, 
I he  is  obliged  icnp.  W.)  to  own  that  the  two  were  rinse  to- 
| get  her,  ns  well  as  the  I upercal  cave,  shaded,  as  it  were,  by 
| the  tig-tree. 

'8)  “Ad  comitium  fiens  olim  Rundnalis  germiuahal,  sob 
qua  lupm  rum  rim,  hoe  r*t,  ranmraam.  doeente  V arronr.  mi- 
rr ant  nllm  Romulus  ct  Remus;  non  proeul  a lemplo  hodle 
I).  Mnriir  Lihemtricis  iippellato,  ubi  /arson  invents  no  hills 
ilia  reaeix  status  tapir  geminns  pnerulos  lartantis,  quant  ho- 
( die  in  Cnpitulioo  videmus.”  Otai  Borrichii  inti  qua  Vrbls 
Homnna  Fades , cap.  x.  See  also  cap.  xii.  Borrlchins  wrote 
after  Nardini,  in  1687.  ip.  finer.  .4nliq.  Rom,  tom.  iv.  p, 
1 1622. 
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I wolf  than  any  that  can  be  adduced  for  the  contrary 
, i opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the 
text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
'of  the  ancient  city»(l)  and  is  certainly  the  figure,  if 
not  the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his 
1 beautiful  verses; — 

“(ifTnlno*  hate  uhcra  circnrn 
l.nderr  pendente*  piicrot,  et  lamhrrc  m a teem 
Irapartdoc  tllnm  terrti  rrrvice  reflex  am 
Mulcere  nitcrnos,  ct  corpora  finger*  liugua.”(2) 

XXVI. 

JtiUCS  CJBSAR. 

“ For  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a less  terrestrial  would.  ” 

Stauxa  ic.  lines  3 and  4. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a very  great  man  and  to  be  still 
| very  inferior  to  Julios  Caesar,  the  moat  complete  cha- 
racter, so  Lord  Baron  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Na- 
ture seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  combin- 
ations as  composed  his  versatile  capacity,  which  was 
the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  themselves.  The  tir&t 
general — the  only  triumphant  politician — inferior  to 
none  in  eloquence — comparable  to  any  in  (be  attain- 
ments of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  np  of  the  greatest 
commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  world—  an  author  who  composed 
a perfect  specimen  of  military*  annals  in  his  travelling 
carriage — at  one  time  in  a controversy  with  Cato,  at 
another  writing  a treatise?  on  punniug,  and  collecting 
a set  of  good  sayings — fighting(.l)  and  making  love  at 
the  same  moment,  and  willing  to  abandon  Im»Ui  his 
empire  and  his  mistress  for  a sight  of  the  Fountains 
of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Julius  C&esar  appear  to  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  those  of  the  subsequent  ages 
who  were  the  most  inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate 
his  fatal  genius. 

But  We  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  sur- 
passing glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable 
qualities,  as  to  forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial 
conntrymcn : — 

lit  WAS  JUSTl.Y  SL.ua.  (4) 


i (1)  Donat  us,  lib.  xi.  cap.  18.  give*  n medal  representing 
nn  one  side  the  wolf  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  the 
Capitol ; amt  in  the  reverse  the  wolf  with  the  head  not  re- 
verted. It  Is  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins. 

I (fc)  -#Tn.  viii.631.  See  l)r.  Middleton,  In  his  letter  from 
Rome,  who  inclines  to  the  Ciceronian ' wolf,  bat  without 
examining  the  subject. 

(3)  In  bis  tenth  hook,  I.uran  shows  him,  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  I'harsalta,  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra : — “ 

^ ••  Sangalne  ThrwalicaD  riadis  prrfiwus  adulter 

Admwil  V enema  runs,  et  misesut  arum," 

After  feasting  with  his  mistress,  he  sits  np  all  night  to 
converse  with  the  Egyptian  sages,  and  trils  Acboreus:— 

*'  Spea  sttlnihi  certs  vMrnril 
Kiliacos  Conte*,  bellutn  civile  rehnquam." 

••Air  vrlai  in  tnta  sertiri  pare  trahebknt 
.NucUt  itrr  medium." 

i Immediately  afterwards,  he  it  flgbting  again,  and  defend- 
ing every  position : — 

" Sed  sdr»t  defensor  nhiqos 
Omar  et  bns  sdiiu*  gludtU.  bos  tgmbus  arcet 

, CM*  inctc  rariait 

Iniiluit  Crsar  semper  falieiler  usiu 

l'i  .eci|itn  eursu  brlloruin  et  trm|Mjie  Mg|n,“ 

j (4)  “ Jure  rtrsu*  rust iifirtur,"  says  Suetonius,  after  a Ynfr 
estimation  of  Ids  character,  and  making  use  of  a phrase 


M Egerla ! sweet  creation  qf  some  heart 
If  hick  found  no  mortal  resting  place  to  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast. r 

Mania  civ.  lines  I,  2,  and  3. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Vacca  would  i 
incline  us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  tbe  Egcrian  grotto.{5) 
He  assures  us  that  he  saw  au  inscription  in  the  pave- 
ment, stating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria, 
dedicated  to  the  nymphs.  The  inscription  is  not 
there  at  this  day ; but  Montfaucon  quotes  two  )iucs(6) 
of  Ovid,  from  a stoue  in  the  Villa  Giustiniani,  which 
he  seems  to  think  had  been  brought  from  the  same 
grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequented  in 
summer,  and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  by 
the  modem  Romans,  who  attached  a salubrious  qua- 
lity to  the  fountain  which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at 
the  bottom  of  tbe  vault,  and,  overfiowiug  the  little 
pools,  creeps  down  tbe  matted  grass  into  the  brook 
below.  The  brook  is  theOvidiau  Almo,  whose  name 
and  qualities  arc  lost  in  the  modern  Aquataccio.  The 
valley  itself  is  called  Valle  di  CnfTarelli,  from  tbe  dukes 
of  that  name,  who  made  over  their  fountain  to  the  Pal- 
lavicini,  with  sixty  rubbia  of  adjoining  land. 

, There  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  this  long  dell  is  the 
Egcrian  valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing-place  of 
Umbritius,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  his  com- 
mentators have  supposed  the  descent  of  the  satirist 
and  his  friend  to  have  been  into  the  Arician  grove, 
where  the  nymph  met  Hippolitus,  and  where  she  was 
more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban  hill, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless 
we  vferc  to  believe  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  VoSsius, 
who  makes  that  gate  travel  from  its  present  station, 
where  he  pretends  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the 
Kings,  as  far  as  the  Arician  grove,  and  then  makes  it 
recede  to  its  old  site  with  the  shrinking  city. (7)  The 
tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  |>oet  prefers  to  marble,  is 
the  substance  composing  tbe  bank  in  which  tbe  grotto 
is  sunk. 

The  modern  topographers  (8)  find  in  the  grotto  the 


which  wnv  a formula  In  Livy'*  time.  “ Mrtium  jure  cwsnm 
pronuutisvit,  etiam  si  regnt  rriminc  insons  fuerit:”  (lib.  iv. 
rap.  48.)  nod  which  was  coutinurd  in  the  legal  judgments 
pronounced  in  justiflalilc  homicides,  such  as  killing  house- 
breakers. See  .Vim /on.  /»  fit.  C.  J.  Ciesarit,  with  tbe  com- 
mentary of  Pit  i sc  us,  p.  184. 

(5)  “ Foe©  lontnnn  dal  drtto  inogo  si  sernde  ad  an  casa- 
letto,  del  quale  ne  sono  Padroni  li  Ca flare!! i.  cbe  con  questo 
nome  e chiamato  il  Inogo ; vi  4 una  fbntana  solto  una  gran 
volta  nnticu.  chr  al  presrnte  si  gode,  e li  Romani  vi  vannn 
1‘  estate  a ricrearsl ; nel  pavlmeaio  di  ««  fonte  si  lrgge  in 
un  epitaffto  essere  quelln  la  fonte  di  Kgcria,  dedicate  Nile 
ninth,  e qneMn,  dice  Tepitaffio,  cssere  la  xnrdesiina  fonte  in 
cui  tii  convertitn.”  Memortf,  etc.  ap.  Mnrdini,  page  13. 
He  docs  not  give  the  inscription. 

(6)  “ In  villa  Justiaiana  cxtnt  ingens  lapis  quadratus  ao-  | 
lidos,  in  quo  arulpta  hire  duo  Orldii  rarmina  aunt:— 

* jEgffia  «•*«  qujr  pr-Tbri  aquas  dr*  grate  ( juntrm* 

Ilia  Numa  coajux  oonsdiuinqur  fait.’ 

<)ui  lapis  vjdrtur  ex  eodrra  Kgerite  fonte,  ant  ejus  viclnia 
i.«!huc  compnrtntua."  Iliartum  Raiic.  p.  153. 

f7)  DcVagnit.  Vet.  Rom.  ap.  fine r.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  iv.  p. 

IM7. 

(8j.  Fchinnrrty  Descrizione  di  Roma  e dell'  Agra  Romano, 
eorretto  doll’  Abate  Veouti,  in  Kmon,  I7f»0.  They  believe  [ 
in  the  grotto  mid  nympb.  “Simulacro  di  questo  fonlc,  ca-  , 
srndasi  acolpitf  Ic  acque  a pie  di  rasa.” 
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.'Utu«  of  the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses; 
and  a late  traveller  (1)  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is 
restored  to  that  simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted 
had  been  exchanged  for  injudicious  ornament.  But 
the  headless  statue  is  palpably  rather  a male  than  a 
nymph,  and  lias  none  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  it 
at  present  visible.  The  nine  Muses  could  hardly  have 
shod  in  ax  niches;  and  Juvenal  certainly  does  not 
allude  to  any  individual  cave.(2)  Nothing  can  be 
collected  from  the  satirist  but  that,  somewhere  near 
the  Porta  Capena,  was  a spot  in  which  it  sup- 
posed Numa  held  nightly  consultations  with  In's  nymph, 
and  where  there  was  a grove  and  a sacred  fountain 
and  fanes  once  consecrated  to  the  Muses;  aud  that 
from  this  spot  there  was  a descent  into  the  valley  of 
Egeria,  where  were  several  artificial  caves.  It  is  dear 
that  the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the  de- 
coration which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in  these 
caves;  for  he  expressly  assigns  other  fanes  (delubra) 
to  these  divinities  above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells 
us  that  they  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the 
Jews.  In  fact,  the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of 
Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  beloug  to  tbeMuses, 
and  Nardiui  (3)  places  them  in  a jioplar  grove,  which 
was  in  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position, 
that  the  cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  u artificial 
caverns,”  of  which,  indeed;  there  is  another  a little 
way  higher  up  the  valley,  under  a tuft  of  alder  bushes: 
but  a tingle  grotto  of  Egeria  is  a mere  modern  inven- 
tiun,  grafted  upon  the  application  of  the  epithet  Egeriau 
to  these  nympheft  in  general,  and  which  might  send  us 
to  look  Air  the  haunts  of  Numa  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mistrans- 
lation by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope : he  carefully 
preserves  the  correct  plural — 

“Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  Yiew 
The  Egerian  grots  : oh,  how  unlike  (he  true !” 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs,  (4)  and  over  these 
springs,  which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neigli- 
bouring  groves,  Egeria  presided:  hence  she  was  said 
to  supply  them  with  water;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of 
the  grottos  through  which  the  fountains  were  taught 
to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Egcrian  valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  hnve 
been  changed  at  will.  Venuti(5)  owns  he  can  see  no 
tracesof  the  temples  of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Diaua,  which  Nard.'ni  found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  ran- 
latorium  of  Caracalla's  circus,  the  temple  of  Honour 
and  Virtue,  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  and,  above  all,  the 
temple  of  the  god  Ridiculus,  arc  the  antiquaries  despair. 
ri  . • 

(1)  daMsicat  Tbvr,  chap.  vi.  p.  217,  vol.  ii. 

(2)  “ Substitit  ad  veterc#  areas,  madid  Amque  Openam, 
Hie  ubi  nor  luma'  Numn  enmtituebat  amine. 

Nunc  Mcri  fontli  nemui,  et  delubra  locantur 
Jodiri*  quorum  rophinu*  frenumque  supplies. 

Omni*  cnim  populo  mcrerrtrm  pendere  jotiu  est 
Arbor,  et  cjectis  mendicat  silva  Curacrni*. 

la  vallcm  Efirriw  deiccodimu.i,  et  tpelunra# 
bimimilrn  veris.  Quanto  pneatanliaa  evict 
Numca  aqme,  viridi  si  nmrgine  elauderet  uadas 
Jierlta,  nee.  ingeanum  violareut  marmora  tophum?  " 

-•  Vi  Sat.  III. 

( 3>  lib.  Ml.  c*$.  iiL 

(4)  “L'ndiquc  e solo  aquae  scat  ii  no  at."  Aardini,  Hh.  Hi. 
cup.  tti. 

Eckinnrd,  ele.  (lie,  ril.  p.  297,  29$. 

\C)^ttntiq.  Jiom.  lib.  ii.  rap.  ml. 


The  circus  of  Caracaila  depends  on  a medal  of  that  i 
emperor  cited  by  FulviusUrsiuus,  of  which  the  reverse  | 
shows  a circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  repre-  : 
sent  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  gives  a very  good  idea 
of  that  place  of  exercise.  The  soil  has  been  but  little  ; 
raised,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  small  cellular  struc- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  Spina,  which  was  probably  the  , 
chapel  of  the  god  Consus-  This  cell  is  half  beneath  1 
the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been  iu  the  circus  itself ; for 
Dionysius  (6)  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  I 
this  divinity  was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  > 
altar  was  under  ground. 


XXVIII. 

THE  ROMAN  NEMESIS. 

“/Treat  Aemesis  ! 

Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  tong.”  j 

Status  cxuii.  lines  2 find  3.  1 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  from  a want-  i 
ing  received  in  a dream,  (7)  counterfeited,  once  a year,  ! 
tin*  beggar  sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  with  , 
his  hand  hollowed  and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A 
statue  formerly  in  the  Villa Borghese, and  which  should 
be  now  at  Paris,  represents  the  Emperor  in  that  pos- 
ture of  supplication.  The  object  of  this  self-degra*  j 
dation  w as  the  appeasement  of  Nemesis,  the  perpetual  ; 
attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose  power  the  Roman 
conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  certain  symbols  at- 
tached to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols  were  i 
the  whip  and  the  crofafo,  which  were  discovered  iu  the  j 
Nemesis  of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary 
made  the  above  statue  pass  for  that  ofBeUsarhis:  and  i 
until  the  criticism  of  Winkeimann  (8)  hod  rectified  the 
mistake,  one  fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another. 
It  was  the  same  fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of 
prosperity  that  made  Amaais  king  of  Egy  pt  warn  bis 
friend,  Polycrates  of  Samos,  that  the  gods  loved  those 
whose  lives  were  chequered  with  good  and  evil  for- 
tunes. Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  in  wait  parti- 
cularly for  the  prudent;  that  is,  for  those  whose  cau- 
tion rendered  them  accessible  only  tn  mere  accidents: 
and  her  first  altar  w*as  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Phrygian  ASsopus  by  Adrastus,  probably  the  prince 
of  that  name  who  killed  the  son  of  Croesus  by  mistake. 
Hence  the  goddess  was  called  AdruStca.  (9) 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  tamed  and  august:  there 
was  a temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine,  under  the  name 
of  Rhamuusja:  (10)  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  ancients  to  trust  to  the  revolution  of 
events,  and  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Fortune,  that 
in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a temple  to  the  For- 
tune of  the  day.  (1 1)  This  is  the  last  superstition 

’ m * 4|  f'*  1 

(7)  Smeiim.  in  t'U.  Aujvth,  cap.  91.  Casauhon,  In  tbc 
note,  refer#  to  Plutarch'#  IJvf#  of  Catnillus  nnd  Atoiiliua 
Paula#,  sad  al*o  to  hi#  apophthegm*,  tor  the  character  of 
this  deity.  The  hollowed  hand  was  reckoned  the  last  de- 
gree of  degradation ; nnd  when  the  dead  body  of  the  pnefect 
Rufina*  was  home  about  in  triumph  by  the  people,  the  In- 
dignity was  increased  by  putting  hi*  hand  hi  that  position. 

A (8)  Storia  tie  lie  Arti,  etc.  lib.  xll.  cap.  IU.  tom.  ii.  p.  422. 
Visconti  call#  tha  statue,  however,  a Cjbcle.  It  is  given 
in  the  Must*  Put- dement,  tom.  i.  par  40.  The  Abate  Fen 
(Spieyaztfme.  d*i  Jiami.  Soria , etc.  tom.  ill.  p.  bl3)  call#  it 
a Chrisippus. 

(9)  Diet,  de  Baglr.  article  Adrastea. 

(10)  It  te  enumerated  bjr  the  regicnary  Victor. . 

(11)  Fortunm  hujhsee  did,  Cicero  mention#  her,  de  legih, 

lib.  I.  * T ■ ' -a  * 
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| which  retains  its  hold  over  the  human  heart;  and, 
l from  concentrating  in  one  object  the  credulity  so  na- 
j tura!  to  mail,  has  always  appeared  strongest  in  those 
unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of  belief.  The  an- 
tiquaries have  supposed  this  goddess  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Fortune  and  with  Fate:(f)  but  it  was  in 
her  vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Nemesis. 


GLADIATORS. 

44  He,  Ikrlr  sire. 

Butcher'd  to  make  a Homan  holiday. " 

Stanza  cxli.  lines  fl  and  7. 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  vo- 
luntary ; and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions  : 
— from  slaves  sold  for  that  purpose;  from  culprits; 
from  barbarian  captives  either  taken  in  war,  and, 
after  being  led  in  triumph,  set  apart  for  the  games, 
or  those  seized  and  condemned  as  rebels ; also  from 
free  citizens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (aucturalf),  others 
from  a depraved  ambition:  at  last  even  knights  and 
senators  were  exhibited, — a disgrace  of  which  the 
first  tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor.  (2)  In 
the  end,  dwarfs,  and  even  women,  fought;  on  enormity 

I prohibited  by  Severn*.  Of  these  the  moat  to  be  pitied 
undoubtedly  were  the  barbarian  captives;  and  to 
this  species  a Christian  writer  (3)  justly  applies  the 
epithet  “ innocent,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pro. 
i fessiunal  gladiators.  Aurelian  and  Claudius  supplied 
I great  numbers  of  these  nufortunatc  victims;  the  one 
after  his  triumph,  and  the  other  on  the  pretext  of  a 
rebellion.  (4)  No  war,  says  Lipsius,  (5)  was  ever 
so  destructive  to  the  human  race  as  these  sports.  In 
spite  of  the  laws  of  Constantine  ami  Constans,  Kl.- 
diatorial  shows  survived  the  old  established  religion 
more  than  seventy  years ; but  they  owed  their  final  ex- 
tinction to  the  courage  of  a Christian.  In  the  year 
404,  on  the  kalends  of  Jauuary,  they  were  exhibiting 
the  shows  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  before  the 
usual  immense  concourse  of  people.  Almachius,  or 
Teleniachus,  an  Eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled  to 
Rome  intent  on  his  holy  purpose,  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  area,  and  endeavoured  to  separate  the 
combatants.  The  pr«tor  Alypius,  a person  incredibly 
attached  to  these  games,  (6)  gave  instant  orders  to  the 
| gladiators  to  slay  him;  and  Tcletnaehus  gained  the 
| crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  title  of  saint,  which 
j surely  has  never  either  before  or  since  been  awarded 
' for  a more  noble  exploit,  liqnorius  immediately 
I abolished  the  shows,  which  were  never  afterwards  re* 


vived.  The  story  is  told  by  Tbeodoret  (7 ) and  Cas-  , 
siodorus,  (8)  and  seems  worthy  of  credit  notwith- 
standing its  place  iu  the  Roman  martyrology.  (9) 
Besides  the  torrents  of  blood  which  flowed  at  the 
fun  ends,  in  the  amphitheatres,  the  circus,  the  forums, 
and  other  public  places,  gladiators  were  introduced  1 
at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst  the 
supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  of  the  | 
guests.  Yet  Lipsius  permits  himself  to  suppose  the 
loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  man- 
kind, toffee  nearly  connected  with  the  abolition  of  ! 
these  bloody  spectacles.  (10) 


Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  qf  a crowd. 

Stanza  cxlii.  lines  5 and  6. 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted 
tt  he  has  it,”  M hoc  habet,”  or  “ habel.”  The  wounded 
combatant  dropped  his  weapon,  and,  advancing  to  the 
edge  of  the  arena,  supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he 
had  fought  well,  the  people  saved  him ; if  otherwise, 
or  as  they  happened  to  be  iuclined,  they  turned  down 
their  thumbs,  and  he  was  slain.  They  were  occasion- 
ally so  savage,  that  they  were  impatient  if  a combat 
lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without  wounds  or  death. 
The  emperor’s  presence  generally  saved  the  vanquished ; 
and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracaila’s  fe- 
rocity, that  he  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  life, 
in  a spectacle,  at  Nicoincdia,  to  ask  the  people;  in 
| other  words,  banded  them  over  to  be  slain.  A similar 
ceremony  is  observed  at  the  Spanish  bull-fights.  The 
magistrate  presides ; and  after  the  horsemen  and  pic- 
cadorcs  have  fought  the  bull,  the  matadore  steps  for- 
ward and  bows  to  him  for  permission  to  lull  the  animal. 
If  the  bull  has  done  his  duty  by  killing  two  or  three 
horses,  or  a mao,  which  last  is  rare,  the  people  inter- 
fere with  shouts,  (be  ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  animal  is  saved.  The  wounds  and  drath  of 
the  horses  are  accompanied  w ith  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions, and  many  gestures  of  delight,  especially  from 
(he  female  portion  of  the  audience,  including  those  of 
(he  geutlest  hlood.  Every  thing  depends  on  habit, 
i The  author  of  Childe  Harold , the  writer  of  this  note, 

I and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  have  certainly 
in  other  days  borne  the  sight  of  a pitched  battle,  were, 

! during  the  summer  of  1809,  iu  the  governor's  box  at 
1 the  great  amphitheatre  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  to 
Cadiz.  The  death  of  one  or  two  horses  completely 
satisfied  their  curiosity.  A gentleman  present,  ob- 
serving them  shudder  and  look  pale,  noticed  that  tin* 


, See  Question**  Romanes,  etc.  ap.  Crtrr.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom. 
v.  p.  M2.  See  also  Muralarl,  A'or.  77icsanr.  Inscrip,  Fet. 
torn.  t.  p.  K8,  89 ; where  there  are  three  laittn  and  one 
Greek  Inscriptions  to  Ntmeiis,  and  others  to  Fair. 

(2)  Jalioj  Cwear,  who  rose  bj  the  faO  «»f  the  aristocracy, 
brought  Furins  Leptinus  and  A.  Calenus  upon  the  arena, 

(:i)  TrrtulJiari,  “carte  quidena  et  innocontes  gladiatores  in 
ledum  vrninat,  et  voluptatls  publicm  hostile  tUut."  Just. 

I Lips.  Saturn.  .\emon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii. 

(♦)  f vpisevs,  in  fit,  Aurtl.  and  in  Fit.  Claud,  ibidr 
(5>)  *4C.rcd*>  imo  scio  nullum  helium  tontam  cl  a dr  m raj 


titiemqoe  geurri  homnno  intnlissc,  quam  bos  ad  volaptateiu 
lades.”  Just.  I.ipt.  ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  xii. 

(6)  Augustinus  (lib.  ri.  Confess,  rap.  viii.)  ® Alvpltm 
mum  gladiatorii  spectareli  lahiatu  incredibiiiler  abrcptiun," 
scribit.  Ib.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlf. 

(7)  Hist.  E eelrs.  cop.  xxvi.  Hb.  v. 

(8)  Cassiod.  Tripartita,  1.  x.  e.  si.  Saturn.  ib.  ib.  >' 

(9)  Baronins,  ad.  aim.,  et  in  notia  ad  Martyrol.  Rom.  J. 
Jap. — See  3/nranponi  delle  Memoric  sacre  e prqfanc  dell:  ; 
Anfitcatro  Havio,  p.  26.  edit.  1740. 

(10)  “Quod?  non  tn  lJpai  momentum  atiqnod  baboissr 
censes  ad  virtu  tern  ? Magnum.  Tempera  nostra,  oosqnr 
ipsos  videamns.  Oppidum  ecce  unum  alterumvc  captain,  j 
dlrcptum  rst ; tomaUas  circa  nos.  non  in  nobis,  et  tanicn 

j ronddimus  et  turbamnr.  DM  robnr,  nbl  tot  per  nnnos  me 
I ditatn  sapientiw  studia  ? ubi  ille  animus  qui  possit  dlcert,  1 
si  fraetus  illabalur  orbis?n  etc.  Ibid.  lib.  Ii.  cap.  i*v.  The 
j prototype  of  Mr.  Windham’s  panegyric  on  boll-baiting. 
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usual  reception  of  so  delightful  a sport  to  some  young 
ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and  continued  their  ! 
applauses  as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  . 
One  bull  killed  three  horses  eff his  own  horns,  lie  I 
was  saved  by  acclamations,  which  were  redoubled 
when  it  was  known  he  belonged  to  a priest. 

I An  Englishman,  who  cau  be  much  pleased  with 
seeing  two  men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  bear 
to  look  nt  a horse  galloping  round  an  arena  with  his 
, bowels  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  turns  from  the 
. spectacle  and  the  spectators  with  horror  and  disgust. 


THE  AL£.4N  IlILL. 
v “ Jnd  afar 

The  Tiber  Windj,  and  the  broad  ocean  lares 
The  Lattan  ct mu/,"  etc.  tie. 

Stanza  clxsiv.  lines  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  whole  dedivity/af  the  Albnu  hill  is  of  unrival- 
led beauty,  aud  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point, 

1 which  has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Ju- 
piter, the  prospect  embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  ' 
in  the  cited  stanza ; the  Mediterranean ; the  whole 
scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  J-ineiil,  and  the,  coast 
from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  headland 
of  Circaaum  and  the  Cape  ofTerracina. 

TIm*  site  of  Cicero’s  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at 
the  Grotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  ! 
Lucien  Buonaparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  y ear*  ago  the  actual 
site,  as  may  be  aeon  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero. 
At  present  it  has  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except 
for  the  Domenichiiios.  Nine  monks  of  the  Greek 
{ order  live  there,  aud  the  adjoining  villa  is  a cardinal's 
| summer-house.  The  other  villa,  called  Rulim.Ha,  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Frascati,  and  many 
rich  remains  of  Tusculum  have  been  found  there,  be- 
side* seventy-two  statues  of  different  merit  and  pre- 
servation, and  seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  arc  seen  the  Sabine  hills, 
embosomed  in  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Itnstica. 

1 There  are  several  circumstances  which  tend  to  establish 
the  identity  of  this  valley  with  the  “ Vstica " of  Horace; 
and  it  seems  possible  that  the  mosaic  pavement  which 
the  peasant*  uncover  by  throwing  up  the  earth  of  a 
vinrvard  may  belong  to  his  villa,  llu&iica  is  pronounced 
short,  not  according  to  our  stress  upon — u Utticte  ru- 
hantis”  It  is  more  ratio.al  to  think  that  we  are 
wreug,  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  valley 
| have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.  The  addition 
of  the  consonant  prefixed  is  uotbing : yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  aware  that  Kustica  may  be  a modern  name 
which  the  peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  anti- 
quaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a vineyard  on  a knoll 
covered  with  chestnut-trees.  A stream  gins  down 
4 1 the  valley;  and  although  it  is  not  true,  as  said  in  the 
* guide-books,  that  this  stream  is  called  Licenza,  yet 
I there  is  a village  on  a rock  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
' which  to  «o  denominated,  and  which  may  have  taken 
| its  name  from  the  Digentia.  Licenza  contains  700 
1 inhabitants.  On  a peak  a little  way  beyond  is  Civi- 


tella,  containing  300.  On  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  a ( 
little  before  you  torn  up  into  Valle  Rustics,  to  the  left,  , 
about  an  bour  from  the  villa,  is  a town  called  Vico-  j 
varo,  another  favourable  coincidence  with  the  Varia 
of  the  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valley,  towards  the  ' 
Anio,  there  is  a bare  hill,  crowned  with  a little  town  I 
called  B irdcla.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of  j 
Licenza  (lows,  aud  is  almost  absorbed  in  a wide  sandy 
bed  before  it  reaches  the  Anio.  Nothing  can  be  more  ; 
fortunate  for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  in  a meta-  ! 
phurical  or  direct  sense: — 

“Me  quotient  re  (If  it  gclidas  Digrntin  rinu. 

Quern  Mandela  Pibii  rugosus  frigbre  pnguc.” 

The  stream  is  dear  high  up  the  volley,  but,  before1  it 
reaches  the  hill  ofBardela,  looks  green  and  yellow,  like  | 
a sulphur  rivulet. 

Kocca  Giovane,  a ruined  village  in  “the  bills,  half  > 
an  hour’s  walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement 
is  shown,  docs  seem  to  be  the  site  of  the  fane  of  Vo-  <*■ 
cuna,  and  an  inscription  found  there  tells  that  this  : 
temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was  repaired  by  Ves- 
pasian. (1)  With  these  helps  aad  *‘‘  position  corre-  j-  , 
spending  exactly  to  every  thing  which  the  poet  has 
told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  fed  tolerably  secure  of  ! 
pur  site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lncretilis  is  called  Cam- 
panile, and,  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  t lie  pretended  ! 
Bindusia,  you  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  inoun-  , 
tain  Gennaro.  Singularly  enough,  the  only  spot  of 
ploughed  land  in  the  whole  valley  is  on  the  knoll  where 
this  Baudusia  rises: — 

tu  frkuj  amatiile 
Frssij  lomrrr  lauris 

Pnrbe*,  et  preori  vaBO." 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic 
pavement,  which  they  call  “Oradina,”  and  which  flow  * 
down  the  hills  into  a tank,  or  mill-dam,  and  thence 
trickles  over  into  the  Digeutia. 

But  we  must  not  hope 

“To  trace  the  Muse*  upwards  to  their  spring," 

by  exploring  the  windings  of  the.  romantic  valley  in 
search  of  the  Bnndusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange 
that  any  one  should  have  thought  Banduoa  a fountain  **• 
of  the  Digeutia — Horace  has  not  let  drop  a word  of 
it ; and  this  immortal  spring  has  in  fact  been  disco- 
vered in  possession  of  the  holders  of  many  good  things  f 
in  Italy,  (he  mmiks.  It  was  attached  to  the  church 
of  St.  Gervais  and  Protais,  near  Vcnusia,  where  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  found.  (2)  We  shall  not  be  so 
lucky  as  a late  traveller  in  finding  the  occasional  pine 
still  prudent  orf  the  poetic  villa.  There  is  not  a pine 
in  the  whole  valley,  but  there  arc  two  cypresses,  which 
he  evidently  took,  or  mistook,  for  the  tree  in  the 
ode.  (3)  The  truth  is,  that  the  pine  is  now,  as  it  0 
was  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  a garden  tree,  and  it  was 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  (bund  in  the  craggy  acclivities 
of  the  valley  of  Rustiea.  Horace  probably  had  oue 
of  them  in  the  orchard  close  above  his  (arm,  imme- 
diately overshadowing  his  villa,  not  on  the  rocky 
heights  at  some  distance  from  his  abode.  The  tourist 
may  have  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen  this 
pine  figured  in  the  above  cypresses;  for  the  orange 

(2)  See  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  qf 
Chtldr  Harold,  p.  43. 

(3)  See  Eustace's  Classical  7b«r,  etc.  chap.  vH.  p.  2T*0. 

val.  it.  _ - , 
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awl  lemon  tree*  which  throw  such  a Mourn  over  his 
description  of  the  royal  garden*  at  Naples  unless,  they 
have  been  since  displaced,  were  assuredly  only  acacias 
and  other  common  garden  shrubs.  (1) 

XXXII. 

Kl'STAGC's  CLASSICAL  TOUR. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced,  by  cln 
ing  the  Classical  Tourist  a>  a guide  in  Italy  must  be 
allowed  to  find  vent  in  a few  ob*«-nfi|iiutis,  which,  it 
is  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  will  be  con- 
firmed bvevery  one  who  has  elected  the  same  con- 
ductor through  the  same  county  This  author  i’ in 
fact 
that 
tins, 

speaks  of  objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  only 
seen.  Hi*  errors, 'from  the  simple  exaggeration  to 
the  downright  in is-s lavement,  are  so  frequent  as  to 


apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole  mass  ofin- 
formation  and  rejection,  as  to  give  a bittefbess  to 
every  page : for  who  would  choose  to  have  the  anti*. 
» patho  s uf  any  man,  however  just,  for  his  travelling 
com j»a ni^iis  ? A tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the  ere-, 
dit  of  prophecy,  is  not  answerable  for  thr  changes 
which  may  take  place  in  the  country  which  he  de- 


ticnl.niy  if  they  Obstruct,  his  actual, survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any' govern- 
nieut,  or  governors,  is  meant  to  bo  here  offered ; but 
it  is  stated  ns  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change 
ofn  rate^i  either  by  the  address  of  the  lale  imp*  ri  d 


act  one  offkomost  inaccurate,  uusutiaiuctory  writers^  fv  stein,  or  by  the  disappointment  of  every  expectation 
hat  have  in  our  times  attained  a ‘ temporary  reputa™  by  thosejAo  have  succeeded  to  the  Italiaa  thrones, 
ioa,  and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  evea  when  he  has  Ibeeflj  so  considerable,  and  is  so  appnreul,  as  not 

ru.il  e aT  tulii.-l.  1 1 n mll.l  lui  t\r..C  1 1 . • 1 I lit  Il'lL..  Hull'  Vfk  Itltf  AW  rVMwtnrMC  Qlllll'n  nlnliltnif-i:  Ml- 


-stgkemen 

Indue*-  a luspicioii  that  In'  had  cither  ne'er  visited 
the  spots  described,  or  bad  trusted  to  the  fi 
formcr.writcrs.  Indeed,  the  ('Iff si  cal  Tour  has  every 
characterise  of  a mere  compilation  of  firmer  notices,, 
strung. iogcllicr  upon  a very  slender  thread  of  personal 
observation,  ami  swelled  out  by  .those  decorations 
which  are  so  easily  supplied  by  a systematic  adoption 
of  all  the  common-places  of  praise,  applied  to  every 
thing,  and  therefore  signify  ing  nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cum- 
brous, and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  (fttc  of  Others; 
and  such  may  eVficriencc  some  salutary  excitement  in 
ploughing  through  the  periods  of  the  Ctaisicul  Tour. 
It  must  be  suid,  however,  that  polish  and  weight  are 
apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of  value.  It  is  anyrng*! 
tin*  pain-  of  the  damned  to  toil  up  a climax  with  * 
huge  round  stone. 

The  tourist  had  the  choice  of  bis  w ords,  but  there 


was  no  such  latitude  allowed  to  that  ofLIiis  sentiments*4  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader. 


The  lqye  of  virtue  and  liberty,  wliicfi  ninst  have 
distinguished  the  character,  certainly  adorns Outpaces 
of  Mr.  Enstace;  and  the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  re- 
commendatory either  in  an  author  or  his  productions, 
is  very  conspicuous  throughout  the  Classical  Tour. 
But  these  generous  qualities  are  the  foliage  of  such  a 
performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so  promi- 
nently and  profusely,  ns  to  embarrass  those  who  wish 
to  see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the 


made  this  work  something  more  and  better  thau  a book 
of  travels,  but  they  have  not  made  it  a book  of  travels; 
and  this  observation  applies  mme  especially  to,  .that 
enticing  method  of  instruction  conveyed  by  the  pefpe- 
tual  introduction  of  the  same  Gallic  Ilclot  to  reel  and 
bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and  terrify  it  into 
decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses  of  the  Re- 
volution. An  animosity  against  atheists  and  regi- 
cides in  general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may  be 
honourable,  and  may  be  useful  os  a record ; but  that 
antidote  should  cither  be  administered  in  any  work 
rather  than  a tour,  or,  at  least,  should  be  served  up 

jjk  (lpM  ndrr  oar  windows,  nod  bordering  on  (be  beach,  is 
thr  royal  gardrn.  laid  ont  in  parterre*,  and  Araiks  sbadrd 
by  rows  of 'orangs- trees.”  .Classical  Fuur,  etc-  chap.  ii., 
vol.  U.  ah.  365. 

(3)  “ " bat.  then,  will  be  the  astonishment,  or  rather  the 
horror,  of  my  reader,  when  1 inform  him  theirrnrb 


put  Mr.  Eustace’s  antigallican  philippics  ro- 
lirely'out  of  4ate,  but  even  to  throw  some  suspicion 
upon  the  roinpeleucy  and  candour  of  the  author  Intu- 
s«*j£  A rem;»r  trihlr  example. may  be  found  in  the 
instance  ol  Bologna,  over  whose  papal  attachments, 
and  consequent  deK.ilutfon,  the  tourist  poursforth  such 
strain#  of  << indolence  and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the 
borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr.  Burke.  Now  Bologna  is' 
at  this  moment,  aud  has  been  for  KOmc^ears,  noto- 
rious axnoogst  the  states  oT  Italy  for  its  attachment 
to  revolutionary  principles,  and  y at.  almost  ; the  only 
city  which  made  qnydcmoiistrati^s  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  Murat  This  change inav.  however,  have 
been  madq^ince  Mr.  Eustace  visited  thi*  country ; 
but.Uie  traveller  whom  he  has  thrilled  wilb  horror  at 
the  projected  stripping  of  the  copper  from  the  rupola 
of  Si.  Pet*  Vs,  must  be  much  relieved  to  find  that  sa- 
crilege out  olrhe  power  ofjhe  French,  or  any  other 
plunderers,  the  cupola  being  covered  with  lead.  (?j 
If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had 
not  given  considerable  currency  to  the  Classical  Tour, 


that  however  it  may  adorn  his  library,  it  will  be  of 
little  or  no  tervice  to  him  In  bis  carriage ; and  if  the 
judgment  of  those  critics  had  hitherto  been  suspended,1 
no  uttempt  would  have  been  made  to  anticipate  their 
decision.  As  it  is,  those  who  stand  in  the  relation 
of  posterity  to  Mr.  Enstace  may  be  permitted  to  ap- 
peal from  cotempnrary  praises,  and  are  perhaps  moft 
likely  to  be  josl  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  |ove  i » 
aud  hatred  are  the  farther  removed.  This  appeal  had/ 


divine,  and  the  exhortations  of  tjie  moralist,  may  have  in  some  measure,  been  made  before  tire  above  remarks 


were  written;  for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  *p 
Florentine  publishers,  who  had  been  |*er*uadcd  by  the 
repeated  inquiries  of  those  oil  their  journey  south- 
wards to  reprint  a cheap  edition  of  the  Classical 
Tour,  was,  by  the  Coufurriog  udvice  of  returning  tra- 
vellers, induced  to  abandon  his  design,  although 
had  already  arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and  had 
struek*IToae  or  two  of  the  first  sheets.  ' m 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  like 
Mr.  Gibbrm)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the4 
s,  hut  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  eg- 


Cardinals, 
l cud  the 


S discreet  silence  to  their  bumble  partisans. 


Committee  turned  Its  Attention  to  S«int  Peter’s,  and  em- 
ployed a cqnipnny  of  Jews  to  estimate  and  purchase  the 
cold,  silver,  mid  bmnre  that  adorn  the  inside  of  the  ediflor, 
as  wMl  as  the  copper  that  covers  the  vaults  and;  dome  on 
the  fntsldr."  Chap.  ly.  p.  1710,  veil.  II.  The  Story  abont 
the  Jawf§s  positively  denied  af-Home. 
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HINTS  FROM  HORACE. 


|!)mto  from  fSjoratt; 


(') 


aittr.  Ait  aluision,  in  ehcltsh  runsit,  to  the  icrisrr.t  “au  risosts,  ok  arts  rotTiCA.” 
ARD  lirfr.nDED  AS  a &£QL'EI.  TO  aERULISII  HAROS  Ann  SCOTCH  REVIEWER*. K 


“ Ergo  fungnr  Tice  coll*.  acutum 

Reddere  quir  frrrum  valet,  cvsors  ipsa  scrandi." 

Hor.  be  Art*  Poet. 

u Rhymes  are  difficult  things— they  arc  sluMtorn  things,  air.” 
Helduvjs  Amt  lid. 


Albroi.  Cnpnrliin  Convent,  March  12,  1811.(2) 
Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter’d  face, 

Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a blush. 

Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush? 

Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 

A maid  of  honour  to  a mermaid's  toil  ? 

Or  low  Dubost(3) — as  once  the  world  has  seen — 
Degrade  (Jod*s  creatures  in  bis  graphic  spleen  ? 

Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 

■ \ • m 
Hr«*»n  capiti  eerrirnn  plctor  aqniiuon 
Jtmgerc  tf  velit,  rt  T»ri.u  inducer**  pin  hum. 

Lndiqur  collatia  mrmSru.  ut  turpiter  alrum 
lie  dual  in  piseera  muiier  fonuovn  suprrne  i 
Spcrtatum  admissi  risum  tcnralia.  amici  ? 
t.redile,  Pi  Mine*,  inti  tabula*  fore  lihram 
Peralmilcm,  cujits,  velut  icgri  somnia,  vanm 

(I)  Authors  nrc  apt,  it  is  said,  to  estimate  their  per- 
fhenuiocc*  more  according  to  the  trouble  they  have  coat 
themselves,  than  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  public ; 
.ind  St  il  only  in  thia  way  tbnt  we  ran  pretend  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  value  wblrh  l-ord  Byron  attached, 

» *cn  many  IoW|t  year*  after  they  were  written,  to  tlirsA 
J lints  from  Horace.  The  business  of"  transkitiry  llonire 
tin*  Jiithrrto  been  a hopeless  one;  and  notwitbst'incling  the 
brilliant  eleverneaa  of  mme  passage*.  in  both  Cope's  and 
swift's  Imitations  of  hint,  there  had  been,  on  the  whole. 
Tery  little  to  entourage  any  one  to  meddle  seriously  even 
with  that  lew  difficult  department.  It  i».  romparatjvelyi 
an  easy  affair  to  transit?  the  rffert.  or  anmrftiing  like  the 
effect,  of  the  majesti,  declamations  of  Juvenal;  but  the 
Horntian  satire  is  rust  in  a mould  of  such  exquisite  delicacy 
-—uniting  perfect  ease  with  perfect  elegance  throughout — 
ns  ha#  hitherto  defied  all  the  skill  of  the  moderns.  Ijord 
l|nOS,  however,  hnvirig  composed  this  piece  at  AtbtM,  in 
l«|  I,  ami  brought  it  home  in  the  same  desk  with  the  first  two 
cantos  or  Child*  Wurofrf,  appears  to  have,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  eontrmplnted  its  publication  us  far  more  likely  to 
increase  bis  reputation  Ilian  that  of  hi*  orttlnn  poem. 
Perhaps  Milton's  preference  of  the  Paradise  Unjoined  over 
the  Paradis*  t/sst  i*  not  n more  derisive  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  a great  author  stay  mistake  the  source  of 
hi*  greatness. 

I.ord  Byron  was  prevented  from  publishing  thc*«  lines, 
hy  n feeling  which,  considering  Ids  high  notion  of  their 
merit,  dor*  him  honour.  Ry  accident,  or  nearly  id,  the 
Hamid  Came  out  before  the  Hints;  and  the  reception  of 
r former  was  sd  flattering  to  Lord  Hymn,  that  it  could 
tdWCely  fail  to  take  olf,  for  the  time,  the  edgq  of  hi*  ap- 
ictitc  for  lfterarj  bitterness.  In  short,  he  lound  himself 
nixing  constantly  in  society  with  persons  who  had— fn*m 
;ood  sense,  or  good-nature,  or  from  both— overlooked  the 
irtuliiDcies  of  his  I njlish  Hards  and  Scotch  Heriewers,  and 
elt,  as  he  ul<l,  tbnt  he  should  he  “heaping  coat*  nf  lire  on 
•is  bead"  if  he  were  to  persist  in  bringing  forth  a eon- 
inunfion  of  his  juvenile  Inmpoon.  Wine  yuftrs  bad  passed 
re  hr  1%  found  wrMng  thus  to  Mr.  Murray “Gft  from 
1r.  Hobhouse,  and  seud  bif,  a proof  af  my  Hiatt  from 
turner  It  has.  now  the  uonum  premntvr  in  annum  rom- 


BHievp  me,  Moschua,  '4)  like  that  picture  seem* 

Tliu  book  which,  sillier  than  a sick  man's  dream*, 
Displays  a crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 

Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet. 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  (5)  know, 

May  shoot  n little  with  a lengthen’d  bow; 

\Vc  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task. 

And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask  ; 

Hut  nuke  not  monster*  spring  from  geutle  dams — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  laiabs. 

Fingrntur  species,  nt  nee  pes,  nee  rapnt  uni 
Reddatur  formie.  * Piflorihus  atqoe  puetis 
Qnidllhet  andrndi  sruiper  full  irqua  potrstas." 

Seimu*.  cl  bane  \ minis  petimunqne  dninasquc  vicisiim: 
.Sed  non  ut  plnridis  roraat  immiiia ; non  ut 
Serpentcs  avilms  grminrntur,  ligribu*  agui. 


plete  fur  its  production.  I hare  n notion  that,  with  some 
omissions  of  name*  and  passages,  it  will  do;  ami  I could 
j.nt  my  late  observations  /or  l*ope  amongst  the  notes.  As 
far  ns  veraificatinn  goes,  it  I*  good;,  and.  ir.  looking  hack  at 
what  I wrote  about  that  period,  I am  astonished  to  see  how 
little  I base  trained  on.  I wrote  better  then  than  now  ; but 
that  come*  of  my  having  fallen  into  the  atrocious  had  taste 
of  the  times.''  On  hen  ring,  however,  that.  In  Mr.  Iloh- 
house’s  opinion,  the  iambics  would  require  “a  good  deal  of 
dobing”  to  suit  the  time*,  the  notion  of  printing  them  was 
mice  more  abandoned.  They  were  first  published,  there- 
fbre.  in  K1|.  seven  years  after  the  poet’s  death. — I..  K. 

(*2)  The  date  • of  this  Satire  has  given  rise  to  Moore's 
n stan Lsh meat. that  Byron,  “as  if  in  otter  defiance  of  the 
• genius  loci,' " should  have  pruned  in  such  a place  such  a 
production,  “impregnated  as  it  is  with  London  life  from 
beginning  to  end."— P.  K. 

- (8)  Iri  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  it*  way  abroad 
wherevrr  there  arc  Englishmen,  1 read  an  account  of  this 
dirty  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  H — -»•  as  a “benst,"  and 
the  consequent  action,  etc.  The  circumstance  is,  probably, 
too  well  known  to  require  farther  comment. --(The  gentle 
man  here  alluded  to  ' was  Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of 
Anastasias,  and  one  of  the  most  munifleent  patrons  of  nrt 
t l>i*  country  ever  possessed.  Having,  somehow,  offended  nn 
unprincipled  French  painter,  by  name  Duhost,  tbnt  ad 
venturer  revenged  himself  by  a picture  railed  “Beauty  and 
the  Renit,"  in  which  Mr.  Hope  ami  hi*  lady  wrrg  repre- 
sented according  to  the  well-known  fairy  story  . The  picture 
bad  too  much  mulica  not  to  succeed ; and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  John  Bull,  the  exhibit!. m of  It  is  mid  to  have  fetched 
thirty  pounds  in  a day.  A brother  of  Mr*.  Hope  thrust  ius 
sword  through  the  canvass;  and  M.  Dobost  hud  the  con- 
solation to  get  five  pound*  damages.  The  affair  made 
much  noise  at  the  time,  though  Mr.  Hope  had  not  then 
placed  himself  on  that  seat  of  literary  eroinenre  which  he 
aftrrwnrds  attained.  Probably,  indeed,  no  man's  reputation 
in  the  world  s*i  ever  so  suddenly  and  completely  altered, 
as  hi.*  whs  by  the  appearance  of  his  magnificent  romance. 
— L.  E. 

(4)  “ Moscbns.” — In  the  original  MS..  “ Hobhouse."—!..  E. 

(5)  “AH  artists." — Originally.  “Me  scribblers." — I.E. 
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1 A fobouf’d  long  exordium  sometime*  tend* 

| (Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends; 

And  nonsense  in  a lofty  jioie  goes  down,, 

I As  pertness  passes  with  a legal  gown; 

Thus  many  a bard  describes  in  poni|>OBS  strain 
J The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain: 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  gut  hie  halls,  [walls; 
f King's  Coll.,  Cain's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  adventurous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a rainbow,  or — the  river  Thames. (I) 

You  sketch  a tree,  and ‘so  perhaps  may  shine — 
Hut  daub  a shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 

You  plan  a rare — it  dwindles  to  n jfof. 

Then  glide  down  Grub-sired — fasting  and  forgot; 
Laugh'd  into  Lcllie  by  some  quaint  Review, 

Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till — true.  (2) 

Iu  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire. 

Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

Tho  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  trilip 
(Give  car,  my  friend,  for  thou  bust  been  a .• 

Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 

I labour  to  bo  brief — Income  obscure; 

One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fust; 

Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 

Too  low  a third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly, 

He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety: 

* Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
| Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  bcucath  the  waves! 

> Unless  yonr  care ’s  exact,  your  judgment  nice, 

| The  flight  from  folly  lead*  but  into  vice; 
i None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 

I Like  certain  tailors,  Jimitcd  in  art. 

| For  galligaskins  Siowsbears  is  your  man ; 

[ But  coat*  must  claim  another  artisan.  (3) 

| Now*  this  to  me,  I own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan’s  feet  to  bear  Apollo’#  framed) 

Inecrpti*  gravitons  plrrumqneet  magna  protasis  P 
Purptirru*,  late  qul  splendent.  anas  rl  niter  T 
Assultur  pannes ; rum  lurua  et  nra  Diana*, 

Et  propci antis  aqua*  per  nmiruo*  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  (lumen  Rhcnum,  aut  pluviu*  deacribitar  air  as. 

Sed  auiie  non  erat  his  lorna:  et  fortssae  ruprcaanm 
Sdt  aimulare:  quid  hoc,  si  fractia  eoatat  ctspra 
Nnvfhus,  n*re  da  to  qoi  pingitur?  amphora  co-pit  m 
Instil ui;  eurrente  rota  rur  urcen*  exit? 

Denique  ail  quod  via,  simples  duntmut  et  unun. 

.Maxima  para  vatiim,  pater, et  ju vena#  patre  Uigni. 
Dedpiinur  specie  recti.  Jlrcxia  es*r  Inborn, 

Obaeurus  do:  tertuntem  levin,  nervi 
Deficient  uuimiqm:  pnifeam*  grnndia,  target:  % 

Scrpit  liumi.  tutus  nirafhm,  tiruidiisque  proedbr. 

Qni  variarr  cupit  rem  prodigialitcr  unara, 

Drlpliiuum  ajlria  appiugit,  flnctibua  apruiii. 

In  tfHom  duel!  culpa*  fuga,  ai  caret  nrtr. 

.V.mltiu iu  circa  lodum  Tuber  iinua  et  tiugnra 
r.xprimrt,  et  mollea  imitalntur  «re  rapillos;  . 

Infelix  oprria  anmma,  quin  ponrre  totum 
Neaelct.  Hnnc  ego  me,  ai  quid  comporieT*  cnrnn. 

Nob  magi  a rate  vHiro.  quam  pravo  then  nuso, 

Spe  -tandum  nigrfs  oculls,  oigroqae  rnpillo. 

(I)  “Where  pore  description  held  the  place  ofaenae."— 
j Pope. 

' L^kT™*  i<  nnd  frr,fil0®4j  expreased."  A/oorv. 

(3)  Mere  common  mortal*  were  romnwnly  content  with 
one  tailor  and  with  one.  bill,  but  the  more  particular  grn- 
tlemrn  found  It  impossihte  to  confide  their  towrr  garmrnta 


Or,  with  a fun  complexion,  to  expose  * 

Black  eyes,  cluck  ringlets,  but — a botlle-uose! 

Dear  authors!  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  pnnder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length; 

Nrtr  lift  your  load,  before  you’re  quite  nxvare 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  order,  and  Wit’s  siren  voice,  ^ 

Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  choice; 

With  native  eloquence  he  sours  along, 

Grace  iu  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine  • 
With  liil lire  parts  the  now  omitted  line: 

This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 

Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select; 

Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a wonting  word. 

Then  /ear  not  if ’tin  needful  to  produce,, 

Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 

| (As  Pitt (5)  has  furnish’d  us  a word  or  two, 

Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do;) 

So  you  indeed,  with  care, — (but  be  content  ’ 
i To  take  this  license  rarely) — may  invent. 

New  words  find  credit  ip  these  latter  days, 

, If  m*atl>  grafted  on  a Gallic  phrase. 

! What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
I To  Dq  den’s  or  to  Pope’s  maturer  muse, 

. : If  you  cau  add  a little,  say  why  not, 
i As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 
prince  they,  tiy  force  of  rhvmc  and  force  of  lungs, 

; Flinch'd  our  island’s  ill-united  tongues;  * .y  . 

T is'  then — and  shall  be-*- lawful  to  present  /’.' 

! Reform  in  writing,  ns  iu  ^parliament.  " I 

I As  forest#,  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 

So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please; 
t And  we  and  ours,  alas!  are  due  to  fate, 

! And  work#  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a date. 
Though  as  a mou.tr eh  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 
Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals; 


Samite  msfrrism  vestris,  qul  •cribiUs,  ujuam 
Viribui;  «t  >cr*ntc  ilm,  quid  Terr*  recUsent, 

Quid  *aicAut  humeri.  Cut  Jrcta  patenter  erit  res. 
Nee  fseunrlia  de*eret  hiinc,  r»ee  lucidua  ordo. 

Ordlois  lure  virtus  erit  et  * chug;  aut  ego  Tailor, 
I t jam  nunc  dirat,  jnm  nunc  debentia  did, 
Plrruqae  di  Herat,  et  prcrsens  in  lempn*  omittnt; 
Hoe  amrt,  hoe  speruat  promnn  earminis  nuctor. 

In  verbi*  ctiam  tcauia  caatu*quc  serrndis. 
Warn*  rj*  regie,  uolum  4 coll  id  a \rrtram 
Rrddiderit  June  I urn  novuin.  Si  forte  Decease  eat 
In^kiia  rnoii'trarr  iccrullbus  abilita  renin, 
J-inferc  cinetuti*  n#u  exaudita  (Xhegia 
CoJilingd  ; dabilarque  liceutm  suinpis  pudenter. 

I t nova  flrtarfuc  nuper  hahehtint  trria  fldrm.  ai 
Gnreo  font*  rrntant,  paper  drtorta.  Quid  nutem 
* Cfecilio,  I'lautnque  dobit  RomaQua,  adr mptdtn 
Virgilio,  Yarioque?  Ego  eur.  nrqnirere  pnura 
S*  potiiim,  iuvideor  ; cum  lingua  Catonia  et  Eual 
Sermonem  patriem  ditavrrit.  et  nova  reruns 
Nomina  protularit?  I.icuit.  *rtnpcrque  licehit, 
£ignatum  pnracnle  nnta  pro  lucere  nnmeti. 

lit  *il nr  fold*  prouoa  muianlur  in  aunna; 
Prims  rndant : ita  vcr-borum  vetua  intent  visa,  • 


to  the  makera  of  their  hody-rlothea.  I speak  of  the  begin- 
ning of  (809:  w|>at  reform  may  hare  aince  taken  place  I 
neither  know,  nor  desire  to  know. 

(4)  |1S.  “ Aa one  leg  perfect,  and  lbs  other  lame."-  I..  E. 

(5)  Mr.  Pitt  eta*  liberal  in  his  additions  to  onr  parlia- 
mentarjr  tongue;  a*  may  he  seen  iu  mau>  public*!  iiaa, 
particularly  the  PdiJivnjk  Hedetr. 
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Though  swamps  sulxfncd,  and  marshes  drain’d,  sustain 
The  heavy  ploughshare  and  (he  yellow  grain, 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 

Pndcct  the  vesM'l  from  old  Ocean's  roar,  , ,* 

Mi.  nil  must  perish;  but,  surviving  last. 

The  loye  of  letters  half  present*  the  past. 

Tgue,  some  decay,  yet  not  a few  revive;  (I ) 

Though  those  shall  sink  which  now  ap;tear  to  thrive. 
As  custom  arbitrates,  w hose  shifting  sway 
Our  lile  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  g**ls  and  angel*  wage. 
Are  they  not  .shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page? 

His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celartia I toldiu  epic  song. 

The  slow  sad  stanza  will  correctly  point 
The  lover's  jiugnish,  or  the  li  ieu<Ts  complaint. 

Rut  which  deserves  the  laurel — rhyme  or  blank? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 

Let  squabbling  critics  by  them  selves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  ns  a Chancery  suit 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 

You  (ftuhtt^scybmjy^  Pope,  St.  Patrick’s  dean.  (2) 

Et  juvrnnai  riiu  flnrrnt  modo  nsta,  vlgentque. 

Iicitcraur  iuortl  no*  noslraqur:  site  rceeptua 
Terra  Neptanu*  classes  nquiloaihus  arret, 

ipn*;  ateriflavr  dlu  palas,  nptnqne  rcmU. 

I nrbes  till,  cl  grave  rnttt  aratrum : 
nun  mutant  itiiquum  IVupliUI  mnnn, 

I iortas  Iter  melius:  mortal!*  facts  peribuot ; 

.Nrdiim  Krmonum  atat  honos,  et  gratia 
Malta  miavcentur.  qutr  jam  rerlderc,  eadmtqoe, 
uune  aunt  itLfeoaore  vnrahala,  si  volet  mm, 

<>uem  pears  orbitrium  c»t,  et  jus,  et  norma  loqucudi. 

hcsgrvLi-  tTguroque  ducuinqar  et  trlatin  lolls, 

Qbo  acrihl  po»s<  at  numrro  moastraTit  Motor  ms. 

Vcrtilms  impnntrr  junrti*  querimonia  pri.uum; 

Pott  rtl.vm  iacluv  i rvt  toti  sen  train  compos, 
tyaii  tames  rvigttoa  rlegna  emiaerit  auctor, 

Oranunatlr'i  rertaot,  et  ndhnc  tab  Judies  lis  eit. 

Archilocl.uia  pruprio  rabies  arinarit  inmho; 

Uune  toeei  eepere  pedem  graodesqnr  cothurni, 

A Hernia  aptun  aermonilma,  et  popularcs 
Miiceotrin  atrvpitus,  et  nntotn  rebut  (igciidis. 

Muu  dedit  tldibna  dito*,  pncrotqor  drororn. 


Blank  verse (3)  is  mriv,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

Though  mad  A I man /.or  rhymed  in  Drydeu's  days, 

No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modern  plays; 

While  modest  Comedy  her,  verse  foregoes 
For  jot  and  />m*(4)  in  very  middling  prose. 

Nor  that  oar  Bens  or  Reautnonts  show  the  worse, 
|Or  love  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse; 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear. 

Poor  virgin!  damn'd  some  twenty JLimes  a-year! 

WbaleVr  the  scruc,  let  this  advice  have  weight: — 
Adapt  vour  language  to  your  hero's  state. 

At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan,  . • -fcg 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a serious  tone; 

Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  ':>)  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
Again,  our  Slmkspeare  limits  verse  to  kings. 

When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  tilings; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns'heroic  ire  - 
To  “hallooing  Hotspur (6) n and  the  sceptred  sire. 

’Tis  not  enough,  y*  bards,  with  all  your  art, 

To  polish  poems; — they  must  touch  the  heart. 
Where’er  the  scene  be  laid,  whgte’er  the  song, 

Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer**  son!  along’; 

Et  pugilem  virtovrnf’  ct  equum  ccrtaonue  prim  urn, 

Kt  jurenom  eurns,  et  libera  vino  referre. 

Deacriptas  KjrSkrc  vlcea  operuniqur  rolores. 

Cur  pro,  si  nrqaco  itcnoroqne,  porta  aalatnr? 

Cur  ursflbe,  pudrn*  prove,  quaai  dHcere  main? 

Vervtlius  nponi  tragici*  res  Mimics  non  rail ; 
Indiguatnr  item  privnti*,  «e  pn>peJ*occo 
bigni*  earminibua  narruri  npu  Thyeat*. 

Singula  qtuvque  locum  intrant  aorllta  dccenter. 
lulrrdum  (amen  rt  voenn  ronurdia  tollit. 

Iratusqur  ( hremrx  tumidn  drlitignt  ore: 

Et  tragteus  plerumque  dole!  aermonr  peilnM. 

Telrphu*  et  Helena,  cum  pauper  ft  exul,  uterque 
# l’rojlcit  nuipullas,  «i  aeaquipedah*  verba; 

J*’  SI  rural  cor  spectnntia  tctlgiaac  querela 

Non  sntls  eat  p-ilriira  rase  poemala ; dnlciu  aanlo. 
uJU  quoeuaque  volent,  auimmii  nuditorif  agunfo. 

1 1 ridentibua  arridrnt,  ila  llcntlbu*  ndfl-  n( 
llumnni  ruitui.  Si  via  me  Here,  doiendum  r»t 
Hriiuum  ip«l  tlbi ; tSnc  (ua  me  infortunla  la  deal. 
Trlephe.  vcl  1'rlea:  malt  Si  tonudutn  loqneris, 

Aut  dormiUbn,  ail  ride  l>o : Irutia  imestum 


wilbttint  deference  which  tlmr  will  rratorc  lo  him  from  all  ; 

! but.  with  all  humility.  I am  not  persuaded  that  (he  Para- 


(1)  OM  ballads,  old  play*.  and  old  womcap  atorira.  are 
nl  present  la  ui  much  ipqnrst  os  old  wine  or  MW  aperebra. 

iu  fart,  this  m (be  millennium  of  Mackietter : thank*  to  J ’tt/ae  iMt  would  not  bnvb  been’ more  nnbljr  conveyed  to  po*. 
our  llebcr*.  Webers.  ami  Scott* ! — |Therejjra*  considerable  I ferity,  not  perhnpi  In  heroic  couplet*,— although  even  they 
malice  in  thus  putting  It'eber.  a poor  < . ennaa  hack,  a inert  could  saatain  thesobjeet.  if  well  balanced,— hut  in  tlieatimaa 
araanatux.j  yf  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bri.xecn  the  two  other  ofSpetncr.  or  of  Tn»*o,  nrln  the  terra  rimn  of  I»antr,  which 
n*P"M  1-  KJ  : the  j tower*  of  Milton  ctfksld  cosily  hove  grafted  on  our  Ian* 

(2)  fat  AVrrhmv,  the  nunrtad,  and  all  swi ft'*  lamjumo-  goaRe.  The  .faasvnj  of  Thomson  would  have  been  better 
in*  ImUnda.  Whatever  their  other  works  may  be.  the*®  ! in  rhyme.  alUinugb  still  infrrtor  to  his  Ctulie  Indoiciux  ; 
originated  jn  personal  feeling*,  und  angr*  reiort  .on  on  | and,. Mr.  Southcv’*  Joa.t  qf  Art  no  worse. r’--L.  E. 

"V  L l*  Whh  ,n  ttie  .ul^nr  .ppl.o.r  ,.J  itVmr. 
T?1"1!!^?-*1’ Portia h...  w.U n?Ti.eir 
«HV  M..ue».„r  la  .l,r  UawStola,,.  SUaJ.nK  "lUaX  ^ K*.T*. 

I'#!:  ****"*•&.  ' 38®"  «f  ••}■»*>  "J  Pie«  .,f  nil,  wliich.  upon  finaiio 

r^r  , in  "hiV  *,fl  "n‘  !•<“  ’’TJ"'  p rail-  Rrnmt  pan*.  Kal  Ur  ,sr  la  nlarh  tl.r  pan 

1“  r V.*f  * "°r  l*a' 'nU"'r  i Oo»ri.»«l  « ..  to  .hr  rrip,  of  Jam.,  tor  fir...  .ho 

(.1,  Like  l»r.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron  mnintatbrd  the  rieel 
leuce  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  Kogliah  poetry.  “ Klank 
. rf.r,n  he  wya.  in  hit  lopg-loat  letter  lo  the  cditog,of 


‘Msj. « 

; ,i  h.vd  not  wtae  time  orotbgr 
•i^iiiiHsed  thrmarlves  bjr‘ a clinch,  or  a conundrum.  The 


'luron  ever  wrote 
>"bu«on  ha*  Said,  r 

■ prevail  upon blmjrlf  to  ai>h  that  Milton  hud  been  a rhy  mer/ 
I lie  opinion*  of  that  truly  great  nuib,  whom,  like  Hope,  it 
i«  Ihr  present  fashion  to  drrry/wlll  ever  be  received  by  me 


srnn.iiu  dHlisKp  Andrew*,  nndtbe  tragedies  of SHnkvpearo^ 
•re  full  of  them.  Thq  fjntrr  wai  panned  inks  repentance 
by  the  former ; aa,  in  the  Inttcr.  nothing  Is  more  usual  than 


. liteBj pi 

vjadb  Magazine,  **  wjIo*  in  the  drama,  no  one  except' 


■gethdr.”— teAJ  _ __  _ m M ■ 

(bf  In  Vanhntgli'a  comedy  of  the  Provoftr 3 //isfc< mrf.— L.  B- 
^ (<l)  “ Aud  iu  hi*  car  I 'll  halloo!  Mortimer  !"—  I ffntryiK. 

~ ’ ‘ *~~~ — 
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Command  y*»ur  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whichever  may  please  you — any  thing  but  sleep. 

The  poet  claims  our  leara;  but,  by  lus  leave, 

Before  1 shed  them,  let  me  sec  hi  in  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Romeo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 

4 i Lull’d  by  his  languor,  I should  sleep  or  sneer. 

Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a serious  face. 

And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  pines* 

At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 

And  sentiment  prescribes  a pensive  eye;^ 

For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man, 

* And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can.  * 

She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 

Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levdlM  with  the  ground ; 

Anti  (or  expression’s  aid,  'tfr  said,  or  sung, 

She  gave  our  mind’s  interpreter— -Mu*  tongue. 

Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
(\(  least  in  theatres  with  common  sense* 

O ei  whelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit, 

And  raise  a laugh  with  any  thing  -buf^Wit. 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import,  [court; 
Whence  spring  their  sc  cries,  from  common  life  or 
Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 

To  draw  a “Lviug  Valet,”  or  n “Lear,** 

A sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school, 
l*,1  ' A wandering  “ Peregrine, ” or  plain  “John  Ball;” 

Vnlluiu  vrrlui  decent ; irntum,  ptenn  min  a rum  ; 
(.udrutem,  liucira;  *e* cram,  acrio  dicta. 

Forum  I er.iar  nslani  prim  naa  ititu*  ad  oninem 
Forturmrtini  habitant  ; Jurat,  sut  impeliit  ad  irma; 

Aut  lid  bnrniim  nurmrC  gravl  dednrit,  ft  nngil; 

Post  rfTert  niilmi  mofn*  Interprcte  lingua. 

Si  direntifi  rrnnt  foiinnts  nhsonu  dicta, 
human  i lollent  rquites  peditrsque  carhinuum 
Intr per »f  multuni.  Dnvusur  loqnntur.  nn  Hero*; 
Nhtnrusue  unri,  mi  ndhnc  florrnfe jnvenla 
Femdts;  an  nistronn  jmten*.  an  Seduln  nutrix ; 
Mntolmft  vagus,  rullonic  vlrentU  ngeili;  f 

Coleliui.  nn  Assyria*;  r hr  bis  nalritu*.  an  Arsis* 

Aut  f-imam  srqaere,  ant  fibi  con* mini  tin  fingc 
Scriptor.  llooorntum  si  forte  repeals  AcbiUrm  ; 

(|)'Srr  the  /frAcrtrio/:— 

“Johnson  Bruy,  Mr  Bajci.  who  Is  thnt  Drnwcanslr  ? 
u Bayrr  Whjr,  sir,  a great  hero,  that  frights  Ws  mis- 
tress,  snubs  up  king*,  bailie*  armies,  and  dor*  wbnt  be 
will . without  regard  to  numbers,  good  *rn  se,  or  justice." — L.E. 
Jt  If  ^ # (21  “Difficile  e$t  propria  eomnmaia  dirrrr."-  Mndarar 

Daeier.  Madame  de  .Hrvignf,  Boiknu,  and  others,  have  !rfi 
their  dispute  an  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in  n tract  eon* 
sidrrubly  longer  than  the  poem  ofllnraee.  H is  printed  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  volume  of  Maibumt  de  XfpiQur's 
Irttert,  edited  by  GrOuvrYlr.  Paris,  luOd.  Pt-rvuming  that, 
nil  who  can  construe  mny  vrnture  an  opinion  ou  sorb  sub- 
jects, particularly  as  sojnany  who  ran  not  have  taken  the 
same  liberty.  I should  have  held  my  “ farthing  candle  " a t 
awkwardly  as  another,  had  not  my  respect  ftir  the  wit*  of 
the  fourteenth's  Augostan  tiedc  induced  tar  to  sub 
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All  persons  please  when  nature’s  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  born  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a plot : 

Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not? 

Our  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  acciiep— 

Make  it  appear  as  if  it  ■ nUjht  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcansir.'l)  you  Aspire  to  dravv. 

Present  bint  raving,  and  above  all  law : 

If  female  furies  in  your  gclteme.  an-  plann’d,  . ^ 

Macbeth’s  lierce  dame  Fs  ready  to  your  baud;  "ftp 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  or  evil, 

Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil! 

But  if  a now  design  you  dare  essay, 

And  freely  wander  from  the  lien  ten  way, 

True  to  your  ehaniCters,  till  all  be  past, 

Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

”Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 

Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a twice-told  tale; 

And  yet.  perchance,  *tis  wiser  to  prefer 
A hackney’d  plot,  than  choose  a new,  and  err; 

Yet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  recoro, 

Mure  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word  fur  word; 
Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrowrwavs, 

But  only  follow  where  he  inerRi^praise. 

For  you;  young  bard  1 w hom  luckless  fate  majf,  lead 
To  tremble  ou  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 

Imp! ;;cr,  irnronduit,  inrvnrnbili*,  accr,  W , 

iara  nrget  ml.i  nnt*,  nihil  non  arroget  armU. 

Sit  Mnlrn  ferm  invictaque  ; Achilla  ln>»; 

Psrfidu*  Ivloti ; to  thru;  trial!*  Orestes. 

Si  quirt  inrtpertnin  »ccmr  committi*.  ct  nudes 
I'ersonnm  formarr  novum.  servetur  art  Imam 
Qualls  n l»  in  cep  to  processed!,  et  sibi  eon*  tel. 

Dinieile  rtf  proprie  eommunia  dices*; (2 J tuque 
Rccttus  lliaciim  crirmen  drducia  in  nrtu*, 

Qnam  *1  profrrrr*  Iguota  indietnijue  primus.  £ 

Public*  niutrnes  privnli  juris  rrH,  si  \ 

Her  circs  vile  m pHtuluinqitr  tnornberia  orbem  ; 

Kec  Trrtium  verbo  eurahis  redder®  fldus 
Intcrprrs,  nec  drsilirs  Imitator  in  arctum, 

Lode  pertrrn  proferre  pudor  vetrt,  ant  nperis  leg. 

JSec  sic  isiripics,  qt  scriptor  Cydicus  otira: 


comfort,  it  seem*,  fifty  jear*  afterwards.  “ Le  himineus 
Dumarsai*  " made  hi*  appearance,  t«  set  llorare  on  his  Irg* 
again,  adlM!|»«p  tons  lr*  nuagr*.  e*  eonellirr  tons  lr«  dis* 
vrntimrns  handsome  fifty  years  brace,  somebody,  still  more 
luminous,  will  doubt  less  start  up  and  drmolish  Dumorsni* 
and  Lis  *v  stein  on  this  w richly  affair,  as  if  lit  were  no  brt»j* 
ter  than  Ptolemy  nml  Tycho,  or  his  romroeo^l*  of  no  more 
Cposequrnrr  than  astronomical  mlrulations  OB  the  present 
roinet-  .j  am  happy  to  say,  “ la  lougueur  de  U disvertation" 
of  M.  O.  prevents  vt.  (j.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  mat- 
ter. A LrttrF  poet  than  iloileuu,  and  at  lenst  as  good  a 
scholar  ns^Sevigne,  has  said, 

" A Utfte  Iriumng  It  a duftrrnu  thin* ." 

And.  by  this  comparison  of  comments,  it  maybe  prresdve’d 
bow  a good  deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  pro- 
prietnr*. — |Ur.  Johnson  gave  the  interpretation  thus  : — ***Ilc 


jots  these  III oatriotu  authorities  1st,  l .m  : - II  rit  d !/•  im-aus  licit  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  partienlnrjter 

fleile  de  trailer  ties  »ujets  qul  sont  k la  portee  de  tout  lr  tons’ quail  tie*  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Ho- 


mondr  d'unr  manure  qoi  voni  Irs  rt-ndc  pro  pres,  er  qui 
Vappcilc  s’approprlrr  on  *njet  par  Jc  tour  qu  on  y donne." 
2dly,  natlrut  : M Mai*  il  rst  him  difficile  de  donnrr  dr* 
traits  propers  rt  individuals  mix  >-tr|s  purrmrnt  povsil-les." 
3dly,  Dacirr  : “ II  c«t  difficile  de  trailer  rnnv  e n able  men  t ccs 


’ - - ■ ■ — - ' - — IM.U,  * v • uitusu.l  IUI « , | , I * lauuu,  All  , IIIIUM'  IIWVI  « ail  n^ITTU,  I.J 

earficterrs  que  tout  lc  mundt  pent  Ipventrr."  Mdr.  de  Si-  the  help  of  the  context,  what  UHTpmeral  meaning  must  be 
vigil.'*  opiuion  tean||atiqy  consist n.K  of  some  thirty'Th^— — ‘ 
pages,  1 omit,  particebirly  a*  M,  lirouVellc  oh*rrvres,  “ Iji 
chose  rst  Hen  reni.irqnnblr.  uurunr  dc  ce*  diver*,  v iuter- 
jvriAsttons  ne  parait  « tiw  la  veritable."*  But,  byway  of 


ha*  done.*— “ It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  dis- 
cussion," says  Mr.  Crokrr,  “ that, in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  words,  the  passage  U obscure,  and  that,  to  make 
•ruse,  we, must  either  alter  the  won!*,  or  assign  to  them  an 
unusual  faferprrtation.  All  commentators  are  agreed,  by 
the  help  of.  the  context,  what  Uid$i  octal  mranjog  must  be; 
but  no  ontsremi  able  ‘ verbqm  verbo  redder®  fldus  inter- 
pre*.’"  ( Rostrrll . vol.  iitl  p.  41 18.)  llut.  in  our  hunihle 
opinion.  Boijrau'v  tr  a natation  I*  precisely  that  of  this  “ fidus 
Interpres." — L.  K.] 
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HINTS  FROM  HORACE. 


ISre  your  first  score  of  ffu»  time  unroll*, 
Beware — fur  G»xT*  sake,  ddn’l  begin  like  Bmvlcs ! ( f) 
“ Awake  a louder  and  a loftier  strain,9  — 

Ad<1  pray,  what  follows  from  hi*  boiling  brain? — 
He  .sinks  to  Southey's  Ictrl  in  a trice, 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice! 

INot  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  temper’d  warbling*  of  hi*  master-lyre; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 
u Of  man’s  first  disobedience  aud  the  fruit” 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along. 

Earth,  heaven,  aud  Hades  echo  with  the  song.  (2) 
Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hasLens  on, 

As  if  we  witness’d  all  already  done; 

I .wives  on  hi*  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 
To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene; 

(liven,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 
i Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness — light ; 


Aud  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds. 

We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 

If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster’s  ear; 

If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  iu  thunder  at  the  curtain’s  fait, 

Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature’s  page. 

And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age; 

While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold  * 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told. 

Observe  his  simple  childhood’s  dawning  days, 

His  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  aud  his  plays; 
TUI  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans, 

And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens! 

Behold  him  Freshman ! forced  no  more  to  groan 
O’er  Virgil's (3)  devilish  verses  and — his  own; 


aVnrtmiam  Priarui  cantaho,  el  nohUe  helium." 

(Juki  dignum  tantn  feret  liic  promissor  liiatu? 
Parturient  monte*  : nnscctur  ridiruln*  mu*. 

Qunntn  reditu  hie,  qni  nil  molitur  tnepte ! 
u Me  mi  hi.  Musa,  tiro  ill,  eaptic  pn*t  tempura  Trojte, 
Qui  more*  bomioum  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes." 

Non  fun m in  ei  fulgorr , wd  ex  fumo  dure  Inerirt 
Cogitat,  at  speciosa  drhinc  miractila  promat, 
Antlphutcn,  Scyltamqne,  et  rum  Cyclop*  Char)  Will. 
Ncc  reditum  Diomedis  ah  interim  Metaagri, 

Noe  gem  I no  bellnm  Trojauum  orditnr  ah  oto. 

Semper  nil  eventual  frstinat,  et  tn  media*  rw 
Non  veros  ac  no  tan,  auditomn  rapit;  rt  qua; 


Draprrat  tractata  nilesrere  posse,  rrliuquit: 

Atque  tta  mentitur,  sic  veris  faisu  rrmiseet. 

Prime  nic  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  inium. 

Tu  quid  ego,  ct  pop at us  merit  m desidcret,  audi. 
Si  ptausoris  rpe*  attlira  innnrntiv,  et  usque 
Sesswri,  donee  cantor,  “ Vos  pluuriile,"  dicut; 
.Tltnti*  enjusque  uotaudi  aunt  tihi  mores, 
Mohilibosque  decor  naluris  dandus  et  minis. 
HeAl.-rr  qui  voces  jam  ncit  purr,  et  prde  errto 
Signal  humuen  . gestit  pan  bus  cnlludcre,  et  irnra 
Collifjt  ac  ponit  temere,  rt  mutntur  in  horns. 

Imberbis  ju vents,  tandem  eustode  resnoto, 

Gaudct  equts  canilpisque,  et  aprici  gramme  enmpi ; 


(1)  About  two  ye&rs  ago  n young  man,  named  Townsend, 
was  announced  by  Me-  Cumberland*  fill  a review  f since  dr- 
censed)  as  being  engaged  in  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled  I 
y/rmmjetiitui  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much;  but  , 
l hope  neither  to  offend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends,  by  | 
recommending  to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to  which  j 
these  rhymes  allude,  if  Me.  Townsend  succeeds  in  his  uo-  I 
dertakin.;,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will  the 
world  be  indebted  to  Mr.  C.aml>erlund  for  bringing  him  be-  j 
fere  the  public!  gut,  till  that  eventful  day  arrive*,  it  may 
f)e  doubled  whether  the  premature  display  of  his  plan  (sub- 
lime n«  the  Ideas  confessedly  ore)  has  nut,— by  raising  ex-  j 
I pectaHon  too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing 
Ins  argument,— rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr.  ! 
ToMnsend's  tuture  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose  ta-  | 
leuts  I aliall  not  depreciate  by  the  hamble  tribute  af  my  i 
praise)  and  Mr.  Townsend  mast  not  suppose  me  actuvtad  ! 
by  unworthy  motive*  in  this  suggestion.  I wish  the  author  . 
all  the  success  be  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  l*e  truly  happy  1 
to  see  epic*  poetry  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  lies 
sunken  with  Southey,  Cottle.  Cowley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham}, 

* 0«  the  original  MS.  wc  Dnd. — ••This  note  ws*  written"  (at 
Athens!  "before  the  author  was  sppilsrd  of  Mr.  Cumberland’* 
death.  The  old  litterateur  dost  in  Mas  mil.  and  had  the  Imnoar 
lu  hr  hurtl'd  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  be  ealogiiesl,  while  the 
Company  Hood  round  U>r  grave,  jn  ihr  follow  mi;  ttuanly  alyls  by  the 
tbca  Dun,  Dr  Vincent.  lu>  ariioolft-Jluw,ar>d  ibiotigh  life  lilt  friend  ; 
—"Good  people  ! ibe  person  you  w*  now  deposited  i*  Rteltard  Cum. 
hrrUnd,  m •nlhor  of  no  tmall  nysrit  : Hi*  writing*  were  rbieflj  for 
the  >taj.  hat  of  strict  moral  Wndrnry  i they  wvronot  wnhout  faults, 
but  ttiy  were  not  grow,  abounding  with  uSUi*  and  tibidinnu* 
preafom,  as.  I am  stmcAad  to  observe.  Is  the  rase  of  many  of  the 
pttttalday.  He  wrote  as  much  os  auy  onr  i frw  svi  oio'bettrr  ; and 
bis  works  will  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  a*  tong  at  the 
Enfl nb  language  will  be  ticulrrstund.  ||«  onruidered  the  ttieatre  a 
Srhoollbr  Beirut  Improvement,  ami  hi*  remains  are  truly  worthy  of 
l mingling  wilh  the  illostrioiis  dead  which  surra  .wl  tn.  Read  hi* 
prme  subject*  om  divinity  ! there  you  Will  find  the  true  Christian 
ssini  ill  Mivman  who  trotted  in  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeans  Christ. 
May  God  forgive  him  til*  *in«,  am),  at  the  rrsurrectkin  of  Use  pul, 
resent)  him  into  everlasting  glory  !" — L.  E. 

f The  L-xvion  Renew,  set  up  iti  isos,  under  Mr  Cumberland’s 
edilonal  mm,  did  not  oattivs  many  numtx-rt.  He  *poks  great  >h  mg* 

• lathe  prwpeetu*.  altonl  llse  diaUngnitliing  feature  of  Use  journal; 
vii  its  having  t Ilk* writer’s  nxne  affivttl  to  the  artlrlra.  This  plan 
ta*  surra  did  pretty  well  bolli  in  France  and  Germany,  hut  has 
fnW  attrrly  as  often  a*  it  has  hern  tried  in  this  country.  It  t* 
rwrdlrw.  however,  to  go  Into  any  spend* lion  on  the  principle  krrt ; 
for  (hr  Ionian  /(rt  tiu  , whetlu-r  lent  into  the  world  yith  or  without 
mints  mint  toon  have  died  of  the  origtnal  dtuaic  of  duirves*  L.  E. 


OgUvy,  Wilkie.  I'yc,  and  nil  ihe  “dull  of  pint  and  present 
days.”  F.ves  if  be  is  not  a Milton,  hr  may  be  belter  than 
'Bltckmnrr  ,•  if  not  a Homer,  an  •hUimtirkut.  I should  deem  I 
my  *ejf  presumptuous,  ns  a voting  man,  hi  offering  advice,  . 
were  it  not  addressed  to  one  still  younger.  Mr,  Townsend  I 
has  the  greatest  difficulties  to  encounter:  but  in  conquering 
them  he  will  flr.d  employment;  in  havtus  conquered  them, 
his  reward.  I know  too  well  “ the  scribbler’*  Sniff,  the  cri- 
tic’s contumely and  I am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr.  Town- 
send to  know  them  better.  Those  who  succeed,  nnrf  those 
who  do  not,  must  bear  this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  *«y  which 
linve  most  of  It.  I trust  that  Mr.  Townsend’S  share  will  he 
from  emry ; — he  will  soon  know  maukind  well  enough  not 
to  attribute  this  expression  to  iimJire.- [This  was  penned 
at  Athens.  On  his  return  to  England  I.ord  H.  wrote  to  a 
friend: — f* There  is  a surkiog  epic  poet  at  (imata,  a Mr. 
Townsend,  protege  of  the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever 
bear.of  him  and  bis  ^nncq/ccWoo  t l think  his  plan  (the  man 
I don’t  know)  border*  on  the  sublime  ; though,  perhaps,  the 
anticipation  of  the  'Last  Day*  is  a little  too  daring:  at' 
least,  11  looks  like  telHng  the  Almighty  what  be  is  to  do  ; 
and  might  remind  on  ill-natnrrd  person  of  the  Hne— 

* And  Fool*  rush  In  where  angrl*  fear  to  tread  ’ 

But  I don’t  mean  to  cavil— only  other  folks  will ; and  he 
may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behmen  about  bis  ears. 
Huwevcr,  I hope  he  will  bring  it  to  n conclusion,  though 
Milton  is  in  his  way."— All  l^ird  Byron's  anticipations,  with 
regard  to  Ibis  poem,  were  realised  to  the  very  letter.  To 
gratify  the  cariosity  which  had  been  excited,  Mr.  Townsend, 
ia  I8I&,  was  indoeed  to  publish  eight  oat  of  the  twelve 
books  of  which  It  was  to  consist,  “in  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  Mr.  Cumberland,"  he  says,  “bestowed  praise  on 
me,  certainly  too  abundantly  and  prematurely;  bat  I hope 
that  nay  deliciency  on  my  part  may  he  imputed  to  the  true 
rause — my  own  inability  to  support  n subject,  under  which 
the  greatest  mental  powers  must  inevitably  sink.  My  ta- 
lents were  neither  equal  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  his  seal 
to  servo  me." — L.  E.) 

(2)  “ There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  Terse s upon  MUton 
than  in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase." 

Moon. — J..  K. 

(3)  Harvey,  the  circulator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
used  fo  mag  away  Virgil  In  bis  ecafesy  of  admiration,  and 
say,  “the  book  hod  a devil."  Now,  such  n character  as  I 
am  copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  bnt  rather  J 
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Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse. 

He  flies  from  Ta veil's  frown  to  “Fordharo's  Mew*;" 
(Unlucky  Tavell!(1)  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears:) (2) 

Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain,* 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 

Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash. 

Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash;  • 

Constant  to  nought — save  hazard  and  a whore, 

Yet  cursing  both, — for  both  have  made  him  sore; 
Unread. (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 

The  p — x becomes  his  passage  to  degrees); 

Fool'd,  pillaged,  donn'd,  he  wastes  hia  term  away, 
And,  uuexpeH'd,  perhaps  retires  M.A.; 

Master  of  arts!  as  kttfh  and  c/ii£j(3)  proclaim, 
Where  scarce  a blackleg  bears  a brighter  name! 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 

He  apes  the  Rtlfish , prudence  of  his  sire; 

Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 

Buys  hind,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank; 

Sits  in  the  Senate;  gets  a son  and  heir; 

Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 

Mute  though  he  voles,  uuless  when  call'd  to  cheer, 
His  son's  so  sharp  — he  ’ll  see  the  dog  a peer! 

Mauhood  declines — age  palsies  every  limb;  v * 
lie  quits  the  scene— or  else. the  scene  quits  him; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves, 
Ami  avarice  .seizes  all  ambition  leaves; 

Counts  cent,  per  cent.,  and  smiles,  Or  vainly  frets. 
O’er  hoard*  diminish'd  by  young  Hopeful's  debts; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  Uuy, 

Complete  in  all  Hfu’s  lessons— but  to  die; 

Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  to  please, 
Commending  every  lime,  save  times  like  these; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot, 

Expires  unwept — it 

Cere**  In  vidom  I 

L'tilitua  tardu*  provisor.  prodigtis  mm, 

SoMiruia,  Cupldnsque,  H amnta  relinqurre  pernix. 

Oca  v arsis  sludiis,  ortas  anlmusqae  virilin 
Qutrrlt  opes  ft  omicitias  uuenit  honori ; 

ComniUnw  raid  quod  noi  roatarr  Uborrt. 

Mult n scbi  id  drnimvrniunt  inrommodn ; vrl  qnod 
Oumrit,  el  inventis  raiser  ahAiinel,  :.c  timet  till  ; 

Vel  quad  m oraaes  tlmlae  gelfdeqac  miaistnM, 

DiUurrr)  yfe  long  its.  inert,  nvldasqtn*  faturi , 

Diffirilis,  qidwi,  laudator  temporis  aVti  w • 

Se*puen»,  cenaor  fflsUBaUuijqe  minorurn.  . 1 
Malta  ferunt  untos  v talent C'  emmotbt  srenm, 

Multa  rec/dentcs  mliniunt.  fie  %-te  scailes 
Mandi-ntur  Javfai  partes,  puirnqiic  fidia,  ' *" 

* • • , 


-is  buried— let  him  rot!  Rage,  love,  and 

V ■ • • #yy; , ■ ‘ * « 'y 

i fieri  t,  ntoniforihoa  osper,  Semper  in  *< 


| Bat  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress. 

Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  yon  less. 

| Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  stirr'd, 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard, 

; Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history^*  page 
: Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage; 
j The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye, 

| And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 

True  Briton  all  beside,  I here  am  French — 

1 Bloodshed  'tis  surely  better  to  retrench; 

■ The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 

! In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show; 
i We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  sat  the  trick 
, And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sirlu 
j Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
| Appals  an  aadicticc  with  a monarch's  death; 

To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  seat 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ours  or  nature  bear? 

■ A halter’d  heroine (4)  Johnson  sought  to  slay — 

I We  saved  Irene,  hut  half  damn'd  the  play, 

| And  (Heaven  be  praised!)  our  tolerating  times 
j Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes  ; 

And  Lewis’  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 
i To  change  Curl  Osmond’s  negro  to  a snake! 

Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief,  f 

We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 

And  yet,  God  knows!  what  may  not  authors  do. 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  “heroines  blue?” (5)  ' 
.•*?  ■ ■ 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can,  , „ 

F.kc  out  your  ads,  I pray,  with  mortal  man; 

Nor  call  a ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 

Of  all  the  monstrous  things  l*d  fain  forbid, 

I loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did ; (6) 

Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 

1 aught  but  moralise,  in  song. 


| wish  Unit  the  devil  bad  the  boob  ; not  from  fil&Site  to 
i poet,  but  a VfrUf founded  horror  of  bdinfitn.  * Indeed.  " 


. ■*  *y* 

in  sdjnactls  rroqae  moruMmar  nptis 

Aut  Bgitnr  res  in  srenls,  nut  nctii  referlur, 
Srgnitis  irritant  uutmns  demiiss  per  aurem 
Oun in  qua*  stint  oeali*  suhjecln  fidellhus,  rt  quit 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.  Nun  tauten  iiitus 
fltgna  gcri  promts  In  sernnu*  ; multaque  tulles 
Ex  oculls,  qua:  auof  narret  ftwundin  prrr*ens. 

Her  pucro*  comm  pop u Jo  Medea  tracfdet ; 

Aut  banians  pa  lam  coquat  extn  nrfarius  \trrus; 
Aut  La  avnn  I'rogne  vr tttur,  Cadmus  in  angoero. 
Quodcuaque  ostcudis  tnihi  sic.  tnorrdulus  odi 
\eve  minor,  nco  »it  quinta  productior  octu 
FabaJn,  qun*  posri  vult,  et  spec tat a repoai. 

Nee  Ileus  intersit,  nisi  digsas  vindicc  nodus 
Inciderlt:  * * * * 


round  her  seek  ; but  Ibraudienee  cried  out  ‘ Murder  1*  and 
she  was  obliged  to  go  off  (be  stage  alive.”  DosurU's  John- 


public  school  penance  of  •‘Long  and  Short”  i*-«jo«gh  to  ! son. — These  two  lines  were  afterwards  struck  out,  and  Irene 


beget  an  antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a mao's  life, 
i»nd.  perhaps,  sp  fur  maj  be  an  advantage 
‘(I)  ^ntaudttn^TegiA.  jnlMtsrennxare  dalorcm.”  T dare  [ 
say  Mr.  Tnvcll  i tu  wbnm  \ menu  no  affront  will  uoflerstand 
me  ; aud  It  la  no  costttr  whether  suy  one  « fiC  does  or  no.-  ! 
To  tin:  abftyc qOiVi/u*-  ipse  mberrima  vidt,  et  quo-  ! 
rom  pars  tnagna  fUi.”  nil  Wine*  sad  te  rms  b%ir  lefijupu.  ] 
IJu*  Rev.  ©i  jtv  Taveir  «aS  » fellow  and  tutor  uf  Trj-  | 
IkMy  I’ollrge.  <.>rahrtdpr.  during  Tcni  Rvrnu'*  midrtire.  and  ■ 
' owed  this  notice  to  tbr  real  Witt  Which  be  had  protested  1 
' against  sonic  juvenile  vagaries,  sutficIcutJy  explnta<.d  in  Mr. 
Woorw's  UJa. — L.  k; 

(8^  llfll*v  S'  RBiiiing-  bmse  no  called,  where  you  risk  , 
little,  and  are  cboiird  a pood  d«jT.  *" a Olub,”  n pirn  Mini 
pwfgatpry.  rr  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  sapposed  ti> 
.be  cbiuted  at  all.  . , « 

(U  “ Irrnfr  laid  to  spesk  two  Hoes  wljh  the  bowstring  ; 


was  earned  off,  to  be  put  lo  death  behind  the  scenes. 
-Thi»  shows,”  says  Mr.  Malone,  uhow  ready  modern  au- 
diences are  to  condemn,  in  n new  play,  what  they  have  fro- 
quently  endured  very  quietly  in  an  old  oic.  Rowe  has 
made  Moaeoei,  in  Tamertanr,  die  by  the  bowstring  without 
offence.”  Davies  assures  tm,  iu  his  JJ/c  of  (.arrick , that 
the  strangling  Irene,  contrary  4°  Horace's  rule.  cor»n»  pn- 
pulo,  was  suggested  by  (iarrirk.  See  Croker's  Has  well,  vo). 
i.  p 1751. — I*.  E.J 

(6)  la  the  postscript  to  fhe  Castte  Spectn,  Mr.  lewis 
tells  as.  that  though  blacks  were  auLnonn  In  Rngland  nt 
the  period  of  his  action,  yet  be  has  made  the  anachronism 
to  set  off  the  scene:  and  If  bcrrould  have  produced  the  ef- 
fect “ by  mnHng  bis  heroine  blue,”—  I quote  hint — w blue  be 
would  have  made  her!” 

(fl)  In  1706,  Denuis.  the  erlfic,  wrote  an  Essay  on  the 
Operaf.a/tfr  the  Italia*  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  esta-n 
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HINTS  FROM  HORACE. 


Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends! 
Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers  wisely  shipp'd  away. 

Our  giant  rapiUfi,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earn’d,  and  now  may  beg,  their  bread.  | 
In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 

It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 

II  ence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear  ; 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear, 

Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 

His  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  uencore;n 
Squealed  in  “Fop’s  Alley,”  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease  ! 
Till  the  dropp’d  curtain  gives  a glad  release : 

Why  this,  and  more,  he  suffers — can  ye  guess? — I 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress ! 

So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools; 

Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools! 

Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a reverend  clerk (I) 
i What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark?) (2) 

In  Christmas  revels,  simple  couutry  folks  [jokes.  1 
Were  pleased  with  morricc- mummery  and  coarse 
Improving  years,  with  tilings  no  longer  known, 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 

Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 

"Tis  strange  Benvolio(3)  suffers  such  a show; (4) 


Suppressing  peer ! to  whom  each  vice  gives  place,  I 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging, — ail,  save  rout  ami  race. 

Farce  follow'd  Comedy,  and  reach'd  her  prime 
In  ever -laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time; 

Mad  wag ! who  pardon’d  none,  nor  spared  the  host, 
And  turn’d  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 

Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sueers, 

Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers:  j 

“Alas,  poor  Yorick !”  now  for  ever  mute! 

Whoever  loves  a laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  sanies 
Ape  the  swoin  dialogue  of  kings  and  queeus, 

When  “ Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 

And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Muscling!  with  whom  once  more  I hope  to  sit 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can’t  at  wit; 

Yes,  friend ! for  thee  I ’ll  quit  my  cynic  cdl. 

And  bear  Swift’s  mol  to,  “Vive  la  bagatelle!” 

Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  .Egean  dime,  I 
A*  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.  (5) 

Then  may  Kuphrosyne,  who  sped  the  £a»t, 

Soothe  thy  life’s  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last ; 

But  tiud  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato’s  bed,  ;<i) 

Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes, 

Where  fetter’d  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies; (7) 


btished  on  Ike  English  Singe,-  in  which  lie  endeavour*  to  1 
'how,  that  it  i*  a diversion  of  more  pernicious  consrquruec  I 
than  the  most  licentious  play  that  CTrr  appeared  upon  the  I 
« lage.  — L,  E. 

(I)  “Tba  first  theatrical  representations,  entitled  * My*-  I 
teriea  and  Moralities,'  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas, 
by  monks  {ns  the  only  pci  sons  w ho  could  read),  and  latterly  I 
by  the  rlcrgy  and  students  of  the  universities.  1 hr  drama-  j 
tis  persona-,  were  usually  Adam.  Pater  (arlesth,  Faith,  I 
Vice,”  etc.  etc. — See  WurUm's  History  qf  English  l ‘t wiry.  | 
(These,  to  modem  eyes,  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  pro-  I 
fane  performances,  were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to 
the  information  and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  j 
the  popes  granted  a pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  j 
person  who  resorted  peaoeably  to  the  plays  acted  in  the 
Whitsun  week  nt  Chester,  beginning  with  the  Creation,  and 
coding  with  the  Central  Judgment.  These  were  performed 
at  the  e i prove  of  the  different  trading  companies  of  that  j 
city.  The  Creation  was  performed  by  the  drapers;  thu  ‘ 
Deluge  by  the  dyrrs;  Abraham,  MtlchisetUc- , and  Lot  by  the 
barbers,  the  I’ariJicatUm  lijr  the  blacksmiths;  the  Loft 
Supper  by  the  bakers ; the  Jtesumetton  by  the  skiuuers;  and 
the  Jseension  by  the  tailors.  In  .Mr.  Payne  Collier's  recent 
work  on  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  reader  will  find  an 
abstract  of  the  several  collections  of  these  mystery -plays, 
which  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
early  days  of  our  drums,  but  instrnctivr  and  Taluable  for 
the  carious  iuformntion  it  preserves  with  respect  to  the 
strangely  debased  notions  of  Scripture  history  that  prevailed, 
almost  universally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible  were 
in  common  use.  See  alsu  the  Quarterly  Renew,  voL  xlvi. 

p.  477. -L.  K.] 

(3)  Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.  -- 

” Who  did  Wtwl  VestrU  yrl,  at  least,  —enimnS, 

And  rat  Ms  lun&iy  capers  ow  calotte." — L E. 

(3)  Henvolio  does  not  bet;  hut  every  man  who  maintains 
race  horses  is  a promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  live 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a little  Pharisaical.  Is  it  an  «• 
eo  I patina?  1.  think  not.  I never  yet  heard  a bawd  praisod 
for  chastity  becansr  she  her  self  did  not  commit  fornication. 

(4)  For  Benvplio  we  hare,  in  the  original  MS.,  w Earl 
Grosvenor;”  and  for  the  nest  couplet : — 

*•  iuppreasm-  pr«rr  ! In  vrtom  ear h-r hr-  give*  plaee, 

Sove  c-t  in  tiling — f-ir  hi*  Lordship  love*  a race  " 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions, 
lord  Grosvenor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  no  doubt  dis- 


tinguished himself  by  some  attack  on  tba  Sunday  new  spa-  | 
pers,  or  the  like,  at  the  same  time  that  hr  was  known  to 
keep  a stud  at  .Newmarket — but  why  a long  note  on  a j 
subject  certainly  insignificant  and  perhaps  mistaken  ? — |..  E 

(V  In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of  ChUde  Hamid  to 
his  fellow-traveller,  Lord  Byron  describes  him  as  “ one  to  { 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  cn-  > 
lightened  friendship;  one  whom  he  bad  long  known,  aud  ' 
accompanied  fnr.  whom  he  hnd  found  wakeful  over  liis 
sickness  nud  kind  in  his  sorrow,  glad  in  hi*  prosperity  and  ) 
firm  in  his  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril  :*  j 
— while  Mr.  Hobhouac,  in  describing  a short  lour  to  Negro- 
popt,  in  which  his  noble  friend  was  unable  to  urrompany  ! 
him,  regrets  the  absence  of  a companion,  “ who  to  quick  ; 
ness  of  observation  and  Ingenuity  of  remark,  united  that  gay- 
good  humour  which  keeps  alive  the  attention  under  the 
pressure  of  fatigue,  and  softens  the  aspect  of  every  difficulty 
and  danger.” — L.  K. 

(fl)  Coder  I'lato's  pillow  a volume  of  the  Mimes  of  So- 
phron  was  found  the  day  he  died,  - Vide  Rnrtbfb-mi,  De 
Pauw,  or  Diogenes  Laertius,  if  agreeable.  De  Pnuw  calls  it 
a Jest  book.  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  terms  it  moral, 
like  the  sayings  of  Ihiblius  Syrus. 

(7)  The  following  is  a brief  sketrh  of  the  origin  of  the 
playhouse  Bill: — In  17-iJ,  Sir  John  Barnard  brought  iu  a 
bill  “to  restrain  the  number  of  houses  for  playing  of  inter- 
ludes, and  for  the  better  regulating  of  common  players." 
The  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  conceiving  tills  to  be  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  checking  the  abase  of  theatrical 
representation,  proposed  to  insert  a clause  In  ratify  and 
' confirm,  if  not  enlurge,  the  pow cr  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
in  licensing  play4;  and  at  the  same  time  insinuated,  that 
unless  this  addition  was  made  the  Kiug  would  not  pass  it. 
But  Sir  John  Karnnrd  strongly  objected  to  this  clause;  con- 
tending that  the  power  of  that  officer  was  already  toogrrat. 

' and  hud  been  often  wantonly  exercised.  He  therefore  with* 

. drew  his  bill,  rather  than  establish  l>y  law  a power  in  u 
! single  officer  an  much  nnd<  r the  direct iuu  of  the  crowu.  Iu 
! the  course,  however,  of  the  session  of  I7d7,  an  opportunity 
j offered,  winch  Sir  Robert  dirt  not  foil  to  wire.  Die  manager 
of  Goodman'#  Field.*  Theatre  having  brought  to  him  a farce 
called  Ti*e  Holden  /lump,  which  had  been  proffered  for  r* 
bibition,  the  minister  paid  the  profits  which  might  have 
accrued  from  the  performance,  and  detained  the  copy.  He  : 
then  made  extract*  of  the  most  exceptionable  passages,  * 
abounding  in  prufaneness,  sedition,  and  blasphemy,  read  , 
them  to  the  House,  and  obtained  leave  to  bf«ng  in  a hill  lo  i 
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Corruption  foil'd  her,  for  she  ft»r’d  her  glance; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance! 

Yet  Chesterfield,' I)  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 
’Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays; 
Uncheck’d  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 

And  damning  dairies*  of  lord  chamberlains. 

Repeal  that  act! (2)  again  let  Humour  roam 
Wild  o'er  the  stage — we’ve  time  for  tears  at  home; 
Let  “Archer”  plant  the  horns  on  “Sullen’s”  brows, 
And  “Estifania”  gull  her  “ Coppcr(3)”  spouse; 

The  moral  *s  scant — but  that  may  be  cvcuscd. 

Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 

He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a head  in  want  of  Willis’  skill;  (4) 

“Ay,  but  Mucheath’s  evample” — Psha! — no  more! 
It  form'd  no  thieves — the  thief  was  form’d  before; (5) 
And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier’s  curse,  (0) 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  metbodistic  men! 

Nor  bum  damn’d  Drury  if  it  rise  again.  (7) 

limit  the  number  of  pluyhnotew;  to  subject  all  dramatic 
writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ; and  to 
compel  the  proprietors  to  take  out  a license  for  every  pro- 
duction before  it  conld  appear  on  the  stage. — L.  E. 

(1)  His  speech  on  the  licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  efforts. — [Though  the  Playhouse  Bill  it  generally 
said  to  have  been  wnrraly  opposrd  in  both  Honses.  this 
speech  of  the  Karl  of  Chesterfield  is  the  only  trace  of  that 
opposition  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
times.  The  following  passage,  which  relates  to  the  powers 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  will  show  the  style  of  the  oration: 
—“The  hill  is  not  only  an  enrroachmrnt  upon  liberty,  bat  it 
is  likewise  an  encroachment  on  property.  Wit,  ray  Lords. 
Is  a sort  of  property : it  is  the  property  of  those  who  have 
It,  and  too  often  the  only  property  they  have  to  depeud  on. 
Thank  God!  my  Lords,  wr  have  a dependence  of  another 
kind;  we  have  a much  leas  precarious  support,  and  there- 
fore cannot  feel  the  Inconvcnlroeles  of  the  bill  now  before 
os:  but  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whose- 
soever'* property  it  mny  be.  Those  gentlemen  who  have 
any  such  property  are  all,  I hope,  oar  friends:  do  not  let 
us  subject  them  to  any  unnecessary  or  arbitrary  restraint. 
I mast  own.  I cannot  easily  agree  to  the  luying  of  any  las 
upon  wit ; hot  by  this  bill  it  is  to  be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to 
be  excised : for,  if  this  bill  passes,  it  cannot  be  retailrd  in  n 
proper  way  without  n permit;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is 
to  have  the  honour  of  being  chief  gungrr.  supervisor,  commis- 
sioner, judge,  and  Jury.  But,  what  is  still  more  hard, 
though  the  poor  author, — (he  proprietor,  I should  say, — 
cannot,  perhaps,  diac  till  he  bus  found  out  and  agreed  with 
a purchaser,  yet,  before  he  ran  propose  to  seek  for  a pur- 
chaser. he  must  patiently  submit  tu  have  his  goods  rum- 
maged at  this  new  exrise-ofliee;  where  they  may  be  de- 
tained for  fourteen  days,  and  even  thro  be  may  Ond  there 
returned  as  prohibited  goods,  by  which  his  chief  and  best 
market  will  be  for  ever  shut  against  him.  without  the  least 
shadow  of  reason,  eithrr  from  the  laws  of  his  country  or  the 
laws  of  the  stage.  These  hardships,  this  haxnrd,  which 
every  gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who  writes  any  thing 
for  the  stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a gene- 
rous and  free  spirit  from  attempting  any  thing  in  that  way ; 
and  as  the  stage  has  always  been  the  proper  channel  for 
wit  and  humour,  therefore,  my  I^irds.when  I speak  against 
this  bill,  I must  think  I plrad  the  cause  of  writ,  1 plead  the 
cause  of  humour,  I plead  the  cause  of  the  British  stage,  and 
of  every  gentleman  of  taste  in  the  kingdom.  The  stage  and 
the  press,  my  Lords,  are  two  of  our  out-sentries:  if  we 
remove  them,  if  we  hoodwink  them,  if  we  throw  them  iq 
fetters,  the  enemy  may  surprise  ns.  Therefore.  I must 
look  upon  the  bill  now  before  us  as  a step  for  introducing 
arbitrary  power  into  this  kingdom.’1 — L-  E.) 

(2)  u Repeal  that  aet!n— After  a lapse  of  nearly  a cen- 
tury, the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  dramatic  literature, 
and  the  performance  of  the  drama,  has  again  become  the 
•object  of  parliamentary  inquiry  and  report. — L.  K. 

(31  Michael  Bern,  the  “Copper  Captain,”  in  Rule  a If 'i/e 
amd  have  a If’i/t. 

(4)  Of  this  “skill,”  Reynolds,  in  his  UJe  and  Times,  re- 


But  why  to  brain -scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal? 

Con  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal? 

For  times  of  fire  and  faggot  let  them  hope! 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze. 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

E’en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologist  of  sin ! 

While  the  Lord’s  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves. 
And  Simeon  (8)  kicks,  where  Baxter  only  “shoves.”(9) 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  writes,  that  every  dunce. 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once; 

Hut  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails. 

And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope? 

Yet  his  and  Phillips'  faults,  of  different  kind, 

For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  reiined, 

rorda  a remarkable  instance.  The  doctor  had,  it  serma,  an 
“eye  like  Mart,  to  threaten  and  command  ” Threaten , iu 
every  sense  of  the  word ; for  bis  nnmerons  patients  stood  as 
mneh  in  awe  of  this  formidable  weapon  as  of  bars,  chains, 
nr  strait-waistcoats,  tftcr  a few  weeks'  attendance  on  the 
King,  be  allowed  his  Majesty  a razor  to  shave  himself,  and 
a penknife  to  cut  his  naltv  For  this  he  was  nnr  evening 
charged  by  the  other  physicians,  before  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  rashness  and  imprudence.  Mr 
Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know,  “ If  the  royal  patient  had  become  out- 
rageous at  the  moment,  what  power  the  doctor  possessed 
of  instantaneously  terrifying  him  into  obedience?”  “Place 
the  candies  between  us,  Mr  Burke,*  replied  the  doctor,  in 
an  equally  authoritative  tone,  “and  I'll  give  jou  no  an- 
swer. There,  Sir!  by  the  eye.  I should  have  looked  at  him 
thus.  Sir—  thus!"  Mr.  Uorkr  instantaneously  averted  his 
brad;  and.  making  no  reply,  evidently  acknowledged  this 
basilisk  authority  This  story  was  often  related  by  the 
doctor  himself. — L.  K. 

(5)  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  like  opinion.  Of  the  Beggar’s 
Opera  he  says,  in  his  life  of  Gay : “The  play,  like  many 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without  any  mo- 
ral purpose , and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  do  good ; nor 
ran  it  be  ronceivrd,  witbont  more  speculation  than  life  re- 
quires or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  mneh  evil.  Highway- 
men and  hoosrbreakers  seldom  frequent  the  playhouse,  or 
mingle  in  any  elegant  diversion ; nnr  is  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  hr 
sees  Macheath  reprieved  upon  the  stage.”  On  another  oc- 
casion, the  common  question  with  regard  to  this  opera 
having  been  introduced,  be  said: — “As  to  this  matter,  which 
has  brrn  very  much  contested,  I myself  am  of  opinion,  that 
more  indnenre  has  been  ascribed  to  it  than  in  reality  it  ever 
had;  for  I do  not  believe  that  any  man  was  ever  made  ii 
rogue  by  being  present  at  that  representation.” — -.See  Crv- 
ker's  Boswell,  vol.  iii.  p.  242.— L.  E. 

(0)  Jerry  Collier's  controversy  with  Cdngrrvc,  etc.  on  the 
subject  of  the  drama  is  too  well  known  to  require  farther 
comment. 

(7)  “ //  it  rise  again." — When  I.ord  Byron  penned  this 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  littlr  imagined  that  he  should  so  soon 
be  called  on  to  write  an  address  lo  be  spoken  on  the  open- 
ing of  Sen  Drury,  and  Iwcomc  one  of  the  committee  for 
managing  its  concerns.  L-  K. 

(8)  Mr.  Simeon  is  the  very  buUy  of  beliefs,  and  cn»ligator 
of  “good  works."  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Stickles, 
a labourer  in  tbe  same  vinc7ard but  I say  no  more,  for, 
according  to  Johnny  in  full  congregation,  “.Vo  ho/»s /or 
them  as  laughs." — (The  Rev.  Charlrs  Simeon,  fellow  of  King'a 
College,  Cambridge,  — a zealous  Calvinist,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  xeal,  bas  lieen  engaged  in  sundry  warm  dis- 
putations with  other  divines  of  the  university.  Besides 
many  siugle  sermons,  be  has  published  Helps  to  Composi- 
tion, or  iOO  Skeleton  Sermons,  in  live  volumes;  and  Hot <t 
HomiMictt,  or  Discourses  'in  Ike/orm  qf  skeletons)  upon  the 
whole  Scripture,  in  eleven  volumes.—  L.  E-] 

(0)  Raster's  Shore  to  hears;  n—d  Christians — the  veri  j 
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Instruct  how  bard  the  medium  ’tis  to  hit 
’Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a wit. 

A vulgar  scribbler,  certcs,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste; 

The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest, 

Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Pro'scribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 

But  even  too  nasty  for  a city  knight ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults!  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass, 
Unmatch’d  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras ! 

Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  wc  meet, 

Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  fret; 

Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 

This  measure  moves  a favourite  of  the  Nine. 

Though  at  first  view  eight  fret  may  seem  in  vain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a serious  strain, 

Yet  Scott  lias  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war, 

' Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 
j Are  curb’d  too  much  by  long-rccumug  rhyme. 

But  many  a skilful  judge  abhors  to  see, 
j What  few  admire — irregularity, 
j This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon;  but  *tis  hard 
| When  such  a word  contents  a British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 

I Lest  censure  hover  o’er  some  faulty  line? 
j Remove  whate’er  a critic  may  suspect, 

' To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  •* correct?1* 

• Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 

' To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

j Ye,  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease, 

I By  day  and  uight,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 


I But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 

The  few  who  read  a page,  or  used  a pen, 

Were  satisfied  with  L'haucer  and  old  Ben; 

The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste; 

Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 

It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools ! 

Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 

Can  also,  when  a hobbling  line  appears, 

I Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  curs. 

In  sooth  I do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
j To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were; 
j Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art, 

I Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a cart; 

| But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare’s  days, 

< There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays; 

[ Nor  will  Melpomene  Ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause. 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 

At  least,  wc  moderns,  wisely,  *tis  confest. 

Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest. 

j Whate’er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 

I Our  enterprising  hards  pass  nought  untried ; 

{ Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
! An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse, 

And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 

Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame, 

If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 

Would  stop,  like  Pope,(l)  hi  polish  by  the  way? 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'crthrow  whole  quartos  w ith  their  quires  of  faults, 


Ei  onto  fir  in  m rarnem  sequnr,  ut  sibi  quirts 
Sperrt  idrm : sudrt  multum,  fruvtraqne  Uhorct 
Auai  idem.  Tnntain  series  junrturaqur  pollet: 

. Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  nccedit  houoris. 

Sit  vis  deduct!  caveant,  me  judice.  Fount, 

Ife  velut  innati  tririis,  nr  peue  forenses, 

Ant  nimlum  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam  ; 

Ant  immunda  rrepent.  ignominiosnque  dicta. 

(vffenduntur  enim  quibui  rst  equus,  et  pater,  ct  res: 

Nee,  si  quid  fricti  rieeris  probat  et  nnris  enitor, 

/Eqoi*  arnpiunt  nnimi*.  donantve  corona- 
Syllaba  tonga  brevi  subject  a roratur  iamhns. 

I Prs  ritus:  unde  ctiara  trimrtria  arerevrere  jnssit 
Nomrn  iamheis,  cum  senna  redderet  ictus. 

Primus  ad  extremum  simills  sihi:  non  ita  pridem, 

Tordtor  ut  panto  graviorque  venire!  ad  aares, 
i Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  rreepit. 

rommodus  et  pallens ; non  ut  dc  *ede  srrundA 
Odrret  aut  qnarti  socialiter.  Hie  rt  in  Aect 
i Nohilibui  tnmetris  apparel  rarus,  rt  Knni 

In  see oam  missus  ningno  cum  ponderr  versus. 

Ant  opera*  ceteris  nimiuru  cursqur  carentis, 

Aut  ignoratsc  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quivis  vidrt  immodolata  poemata  judex: 

Rt  data  Romanis  venla  est  indigna  poetis. 

table  title  of  a book  once  in  Rood  repute,  and  likely  enough 
j to  be  so  again.— (Richard  Baxter  is  described  by  Grainger  j 
as  “a  man  famous  for  weakness  of  body  and  strength  of 
mind;  for  having  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  1 
and  exciting  a sense  of  it  in  the  thoughtless  and  profligate;  ] 
for  preaching  more  sermons,  engaging  in  more  controvrr-  ! 
Ties,  and  writing  more  books,  than  any  other  non-conform- 
i st  of  his  age."  Ur.  Barrow  says  that  “bis  practical  j 


Idrireone  vager,  seribamque  Reenter;  an  o nines 
Visaros  pceratn  putrm  mea,  tutus,  et  intra 
Sprm  vrnite  enntus?  Vitavi  deniqur  culpam. 

Non  luudcm  merui.  Vo#  rxrmplaria  C.rarcu 
NocturnA  versate  mnnu,  versate  diurno 
“At  vestri  proavt  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
Lnudavere  sales."  — Nimlum  patirnter  ulrumque. 

Nr  dicam  stulte,  mirati ; si  mndo  ego  et  vo« 

Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  sepnurre  dicto, 

Legitimumque  souum  dlgitis  callerous  et  nure. 

Ignotura  tragica-  genus  invenisse  CatnCRMB 
[liritnr,  ct  planstri*  vexls.se  poems tu  Thespis, 

(,»uic  ranerent  agerentque  peruneti  ftrdbus  ora. 
post  hnne,  personae  palla*qne  reprrtor  bonestsr, 

Tjchylus  rt  modicis  iustravit  pulpita  tlgnia, 

Et  docuit  mngmimqur  loqui,  nitique  eothurno. 

Successit  vrtus  bis  rormrdia.  non  sine  mull* 

Isiudr;  sed  in  vitiura  libertas  excidit,  rt  vim 
Dignnm  lege  regi : lex  est  ae eeptn ; rhorusqur 
Turpiter  obtioiit,  sublnto  jure  noeendi. 

Nil  intrntaturn  nostri  liquere  portir. 

Nee  minimum  meruere  dreus.  vestigia  f.rteea 
Ausi  deserere,  rt  eelebrare  domestica  fort  a. 

Vel  qui  pra-trxta*.  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

Nec  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentiua  armls, 

writings  were  never  mended,  his  controversial  seldom  con- 
futed." On  Boswell's  asking  Johnson  whirh  of  them  he 
should  read,  the  l toe  tor  replied.  “Any  of  them;  they  are 
all  good." — L.  E-j 

(I)  “They  support  Pope,  I see,  in  the  Quarterly,”— wrote 
Lord  Byron  in  ISJW.  from  Ravenna— “it  is  a «i*.  and  a 
shame,  and  a damnation,  that  Pope!!  should  require  It: 
but  hr  dors.  Those  miserable  mountebanks  of  the  day,  the 
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Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where’er  we  fail, 

And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a nail ! 

Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad; 

He  only  thought , but  you  would  make,  us  mad  ! 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard; 

In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 

Beards  of  a week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth ; 

Reside  in  garrets,  tly  from  those  they  meet, 

And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please. 

The  name  of  poet  may  l»e  got  with  case, 

So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  vour  head  to  any  use; 

Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  n lake,(l) 

And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a year  from  Blake;  (2) 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town. 

And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Quam  lingo.)  Latium,  si  non  ofTenderct  nnuin- 
qaemqnc  porta  rum  liiDir  labor,  rt  morn.  Vos,  A 
Pompilius  sanguis,  rnrmrtt  reprehendite,  quod  non  . 
Volta  dies  rt  inulta  lilam  commit,  ntqar 
1 Perfection  clerics  non  castigavit  ad  unguent. 

Ingeninm  miseri)  quin  fortunatiua  arte 
Credit,  rt  eirludit  mikh  llrticour  portas 
Democritus ; bona  pars  non  ungues  ponrrr  curat, 

Non  harliam;  secret n petit  lorn;  balnea  vitat. 

Nanriscrtiir  enim  prrtium  nomenque  portir. 

Si  tribus  \niicyris  caput  iuaanabilr  nunqunm 
Too  sort  latino  commiserit.  O ego  Ikiui, 

porta,  diagrncr  themselves,  nnd  deny  tind,  in  running  down  j 
Pope,  tbr  most  faultless  of  porta. ” Again,  is  situ,  saute  I 
year: — “I  have  at  last  lost  all  patienrr  with  the  atrorious  I 
caot  and  nonsense  about  Pope  with  which  onr  present  * * * s | 
are  overflowing,  and  am  determined  to  make  such  bend  | 
against  it  as  au  Individual  can  by  prose  or  verse,  and  ! , 
will  at  least  do  it  with  good  will.  There  is  no  lira  ring  it  | 
any  longer,  nnd,  if  it  goes  on,  it  will  destroy  wltat  littl#  ' 
good  writing  or  taste  remains  amongst  us.  I hope  there  I 
are  still  a few  men  of  taste  to  second  me;  but  if  not  I’ll  ! 
battle  It  alone,  convinced  that  it  Is  in  the  best  rause  of  j 
English  literature.”  Aguin,  in  18*21: — “Neither  time,  nor  i 
distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age.  can  ever  diminish  ray  venera- 
tion for  him  who  is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  ! 
climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  etistrncr.  The  j 
delight  of  my  laiyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps 
(if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  It)  be  may  be  the  consolation 
of  my  age.  Ilia  poetry  is  the  book  of  life-  Without  canting,  ■ 
and  yet  without  urglpcting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all 
that  a good  and  great  man  can  gather  together  of  moral  , 

! wisdom  clothed  in  consummate  beauty.  Sir  \N  illiain  Temple  1 
observes,  ‘that  of  all  the  members  of  tnnnkiud  that  live  j 
i within  the  compass  of  a thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  j 
is  born  capable  of  making  a ijrrnt  poet,  there  may  be  a ! 

mutual  born  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  and  mi- 
nisters of  state  as  any  in  story.'  Here  is  a statesman's  opi-  j 
uion  of  poetry ; it  is  honourable  to  him  and  to  the  art.  Such 
a ‘ poet  of  a thousand  years'  was  Pope.  A thousand  years 
will  roll  away  before  such  another  can  be  hoped  for  in  our 
literature.  But  it  can  trail/  them : he  is  him  self  a litera-  j 
tare.” — I„  K. 

(I)  “That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry,  I 
will  he  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  sub- 
ject. That  there  are  meu  of  genius  among  the  present 
poets,  makes  little  against  the  fuct;  because  it  has  been  j 
well  said.  ‘that,  nest  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his 
country,  the  greatrst  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.'  No  I 
one  has  rTer  denied  genius  to  Marini,  who  corrupted,  not 
merely  the  taste  of  Ituly,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly 
a century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  ! 
of  English  poetpr  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  nnd  sys- 
tematic depreciation  of  l*ope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  j 


years,  there  has  been  a kind  of  epidemic  concurrence.  The 
linkers  and  their  school,  and  every  body  else  with  their 


WORKS. 


Am  I uot  wi>e,  if  such  sonic  poets’  plight. 

To  purge  in  spring — like  Bayes (3) — before  I writs? 

If  this  precaution  soften’d  not  my  bile, 

I know  no  scribbler  with  a madder  style; 

But  since  {perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice} 

I cannot  purchase  fame  at  such  a price, 

I’ll  labour  gratis  as  a grinder’s  wheel. 

And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others’  steel, 

Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet’s  part ; 

From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song, 

And  from  my  own  example- — what  is  wrong. 

Though  modem  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 

’T is  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write; 

Let  every'  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 

So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

lie  who  has  learn ‘d  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  aud  to  purdon  foes; 

Qui  pMrgor  bilem  sub  verni  imports  Itorara ! 

Non  m<I at  faceret  nirlinra  pormata.  Vrrum 

Nil  taati  Ml.  Ergo  funs  nr  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Heddere  qua-  frrruin  valet,  coor»  ipsa  sreandi. 

Munus  et  nfflciuin,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo ; 

Unde  parentur  opes;  quid  Hint  formrtqur  poetam ; 

Quid  dereat,  quid  non;  quo  sirtus,  quo  feral  error. 

.Scribrudi  rcctc  sapere  eat  et  principium  et  fans. 

Rem  tibi  Socratirn*  poterunt  ostrndere  cbartir, 

Verbaqne  provisnm  rent  non  invita  sequentur. 

Qui  didicil  pairin'  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amiris ; 

Quo  sit  am  ore  parens,  quo  fraler  amandin,  et  hnspes ; 

■school,  and  even  Moore  without  a school,  nnd  dilettanti  lec- 
turers at  institutions,  and  elderly  grntlemen  who  translate 
and  imitate,  and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  j 
and  baronets  who  draw  indifferent  frontispieces  for  bad  j 
poets,  mid  noblemen  who  let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  I 
country,  the  small  body  of  the  wits  nnd  the  grent  body  of 
the  blurs,  have  latterly  united  in  a depreciation,  of  which 
their  forefathers  would  have  been  as  much  ashamed  as 
their  children  will  be.  In  the  mean  time,  what  have  we 
got  instead  ? The  Ijtke  School,  which  began  with  an  epic 
poem  * written  in  siv  weeks’  (so  JonH  of  Art  proclaimed 
herself;,  and  fiuished  with  a ballad  composed  in  twenty 
years,  as  Peter  Hell's  creator  takes  rare  to  inform  the  few 
who  will  inquire.  Wbat  have  we  got  instead?  A deluge 
of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from  Scott 
nnd  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  had  ma- 
terials and  eminroiis  system.  What  have  wr  got  instead? 
*ladoc,  which  is  neither  au  epic  nor  any  thing  else  ; 1 ftalaba, 
Kehamn,  Oebtr,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all  metres, 
and  in  uo  language.”  H.  tetters,  1819 — See  also  the  two  * 
pamphlets  against  Mr.  Bowles,  written  at  Ravenna  In  IH‘2I, 
in  which  Lord  Byron’s  enthusiastic  reverence  for  l*ope  is 
the  principal  feature.—  L.  K. 

(2)  As  famous  a tousor  as  IJeinus  himself,  and  better 
paid,  nnd  may,  like  him,  lie  one  day  a senator,  having  a 
better  qualification  than  one  half  of  the  heads  he  crops, 

vi*. — independence. 

(3)  See  the  Hehenrsal  . — 

"Bayes,  Pray,  Sir,  bow  do  you  do  when  yon  write? 

“ .Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  part  I 'm  in  pretty  good 
health. 

“ Hayes.  I mean,  what  do  you  do  when  you  write? 

“ -Smith.  1 take  pen,  ink,  aud  paper,  and  ait  down. 

"Hayes.  Now  1 write  standing  that’s  one  thiug;  and 
then  another  thing  is,  with  what  do  you  prepare  yourself? 

"Smith.  Prepare  myself!  whut  the  devil  does  the  fool 
menu  ? 

"Hayes.  Why,  I *11  tell  you  what  I do.  If  I nni  to  write 
familiar  tilings,  as  sonnets  to  Armida,  and  the  like,  1 make  \ 
use  of  stewed  prunes  only  ; but  when  I have  a grand  design  j 
in  hand,  I ever  take  physic  and  let  blood:  lor  when  you 
would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  fiery  flight*  of  | 
fancy,  you  must  have  a rare  of  the  pensive  part.  In  fine,  J 
you  must  purge.”—!..  K. 
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Who  models  liis  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest; 

Who  takes  our  laws  ami  worship  us  they  arc. 

Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  liar ; 

In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise, 

Hids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophise: 

Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 

As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well  told, 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 
A longer  empire  o’er  the  public  mind 
j Thau  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece!  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
The  Muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 
j Whose  generous  children  narrow’d  not  their  hearts 
' With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 

1 Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
I To  “long  and  short n before  they’re  taught  to  spell) 
j From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 

I u A penny  saved,  my  lad,  ’a  a penny  got.” 

| Hnbe  of  a city  birth!  from  sixpence  take 
, The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  mute? — 

| “A  groat.” — uAh,  bravo!  Dick  bath  done  the  sum! 

! He’ll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a plum.” 

They  whose  youug  souls  receive  tins  rust  betimes, 
Tis  clear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes; 

I And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father's  right 
! Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children’s  sight; 
j For  poets,  says  this  sage. (I  ■ and  many  more, 

I Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 

! And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 

• Discovers  little  silver,  and  less  gold, 

I Because  Parnassus,  though  a mount  divine. 

Is  poor  as  Irus,(l)  or  an  Irish  mine. (3) 


Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 

Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 

I Whate’er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
! For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line ; 
j Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 

For  brains  may  be  o’crloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  liulli,  j 
And  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth  : 

Expect  no  credit  for  too- wondrous  tales, 

; Since  Jonas  only  spriugs  alive  from  whales! 

j 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense; 
Malurer  years  require  a little  sense. 

, To  end  at  once: — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingle*  well  instruction  with  his  wit; 

| For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o’erflow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row ; 

His  book,  with  Longman’s  liberal  aid,  shall  pass 
(Who  ne’er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass); 

• Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead. 
And  cross  St.  George’s  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

Rnt  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is ’t  unknown 
j That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone. 

And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner’s  call, 

With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall; 

I Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark, (4) 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them!)  miss  their  mark. (b) 

■ 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader’s  view,  ! 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a blot  or  two ; 

But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 

The  slips  of  human  nature,  aud  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  frieud, 

Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend, 


Quod  sit  conscript!,  quod  judiefs  ofRcimn,  qu# 

Parte*  in  helium  roissi  durU;  ilje  profeeto 
Redder*  persona*  wit  eonrealentiu  euique. 

Respieer*  exemplar  vita*  morumqur  jubeho 
Doetam  imitatorem,  et  veins  hioc  dueere  voces, 
j Intrrduin  spcciosa  lociv,  moratnque  recte 

1 Fahula  null  i os  veneris,  sine  ponclcrr  et  arte, 

Valdim  obleetnt  popnlom,  rneliosqne  moratur, 

Quam  versos  inopes  re  rum,  nnprqur  ranonr. 

Gratis  ingrninm.  Gratis  dedit  ore  rotuudo 
Musa  loqoi,  pra-ler  iaudem  niillius  tivaris. 

Romani  pueri  longia  rationihus  assent 
[)Ueant  in  partes  centum  diducere. — Meat 
Filins  Alhini.  si  de  quinruoce  remotn  est 
Inna,  quid  superet?  pot  eras  riixUsr,  “Triens.” — Eo ! 
Rem  potcru  srrvare  tuam.  Redit  unria  : quid  <U  T 
“ Semis. An,  hire  nnimo*  lenigo  et  cura  peculi 
Com  seine]  irohuerit,  speramus  rarmina  fingi 
Fosse  liurudu  eedro,  et  lirti  servanda  rupresso  ? 

Ant  prndrssc  volunt,  aut  <l**lr«*tarr  porlir ; 

Aut  simul  et  jucuoda  et  idoneu  dieere  vittr. 

j (I)  I have  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  trans- 
lation runs  as  follows: — uuu  own  a mio  credere  molto 
%tr*<agaatc.  ebc  un  padre  desideri.  o permettn.  the  suo 
, ilglioolo  eoltivi  eperPr/ioni  qnrsto  tniento."  A little  further 
i»o:  “Si  trovaoo  di  rndn  ncl  I'arunso  le  minicre  d’oro  e d' 

• irgento.”  fiducaiioue  dei  Fanciulll  dtl  Mynor  J/)cke. — [“If 
the  child  have  a poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world,  that  the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  he 
| rhrrisbed  or  Improved." — “It  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  any 
one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver  ou  Parnassus."  - L.  E.) 

, (2)  “ Irti  pauperior:"  this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed 

with  Ulysses  fur  a pound  of  kid's  fry,  which  he  lost,  and 
half  a duseu  teeth  besides. — See  Odywy,  b.  18. 


Quidquid  prercipies,  csto  brevis  : nt  rito  dicta 
Perdpiant  animi  (forties,  triiranlqne  fldeles. 

Ousur  supenr.-u-uum  plruo  de  peetore  manat. 

Meta  roluptatis  r.ias.i  sint  proxlmu  vrris: 

Nee,  quodrnnqut-  volet,  posrat  sibi  Tabula  credi : 

New  prnn«ir  I uiniir  vivum  ptirrnm  ritrnlint  alvo. 

Onturlir  srniorum  agltant  experfia  frugis: 

CeM  pnrtrrentit  nu stern  poemata  Khamnes. 

Omue  tulit  punrtum,  q«i  miscall  utile  4nlci, 
l^etorem  delectaudo,  puriterqne  monendo. 

Hie  meret  trrn  liber  Snsiis;  hie  et  mare  transit, 

Kt  longum  nolo  sc  rip  tori  prorognt  aevam. 

Sunt  delieta  tamea,  quibus  ignoxisse  vrlimas. 

Nam  neque  rhordn  souum  reddit, queni  vull  mauuset  metis; 
Poseentique  graven!  persiepr  rrmittit  nrutum: 

Nee  scraper  IVrlet  qiiodcuuque  minnbitur  areas. 

Wrum  ubi  pi  ora  nilent  in  carmine,  non  ego  pauris  I 
Offrudnr  ranrulis,  qaus  nut  inruria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  pnrum  ravit  natura.  Quid  ergo  est 
Uf  scriptor  si  pereat  idem  libraries  asqur, 

Quuinvlsest  monitus,  ventii  caret;  n!  dtbartrdus 


(3)  The  Irish  gold-mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  just  ' 
ore  enough  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a bud  guinea. 

(4)  “ This  couplet  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mix- 
lure  of  fun  nnd  bitterness  wiib  which  their  author  sotur-  I 
limes  spoke  in  conversation;  so  much  so,  that  those  »ho  j 
knew  him  might  almost  fancy  they  bear  him  utter  the 
words.”  Muon. — l.  E. 

(5)  As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Honor,  to 
whom  be  was  under  great  obligations— 1 “ And  Homer  (damn 
him.')  calhr — it  may  be  presumed  that  any  body  nr  any 
thing  rmiy  be  doomed  in  verse  by  poetical  license;  nnd,  in 
case  of  accidrjnt,  I beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a pre-  , 
ccdrnt. 
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But  ever  twangs  tbc  game  discordant  string, 

Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe’er  he  zing. 

Let  Havard’s  (1)  fate  o'crtake  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a play  too  dashing  for  a dunce: 

At  first  none  deem’d  it  his;  but  when  his  name 
Announced  the  fact — what  then?— it  lost  its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze, 

In  a long  work  ’t  is  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand  j 
But  others  at  a distance  strike  the  sight; 

This  seeks  the  shade,  hut  that  demands  the  light, 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur’s  fastidious  view, 

But,  ten  times  scrutinised,  is  ten  limes  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims!  ye  whom  chance,  or  choice, 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice, 

Ririrtur,  clxirdt  qni  semper  oberrat  esdem  : 

Sic  mibi  qul  multum  rout,  fit  Cbcrrilu*  Hie, 

Qaem  bis  terve  bonum  rum  rim  ntimr;  et  idem 

Indignor,  qumidoque  bonus  dormitnt  llomeruz. 

Verum  operi  longo  fas  e»t  obreperc  wmnum. 

Tt  picture  pocsis ; erit,  quir,  si  propim  stes, 

Te  capiet  magi*;  et  quirdani.  si  longius  abates: 

Hire  nmat  obscurnm ; volet  hire  sub  lore  vidcri, 

Judin*  argutum  quo*  non  fbriuidat  acumen: 

(1)  For  the  story  of  Billy  Havard's  tragedy,  see  Davies’s 
Life  of  G'arrfcA.  I believe  it  is  Hfjutut,  or  Charles  the  Lint. 
The  moment  it  was  known  to  be  bis  the  theatre  thinned, 
and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  customary  sum  for 
the  copyright. — [“  Havant,”  says  Davies,  “ was  reduced  to 
great  straits,  and.  in  order  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  the  story 
of  Charles  the  First  was  proposed  to  him  as  n proper  sub- 
ject to  engage  the  public  attention.  Havard's  desire  of  rase 
was  known  to  he  superior  to  bis  thirst  for  fame  or  money  ; 
and  Gifford,  the  manager,  insisted  upon  U»r  power  of  lock- 
ing him  up  till  the  work  wns  finished.  To  (his  he  consented  ; 
and  Gifford  actually  turned  the  key  upon  him,  and  let  him 
oat  at  bis  pleasure,  till  the  piny  was  completed.  It  was 
acted  with  great  emolument  to  the  manager,  and  some  de- 
gree of  reputation,  as  well  ns  gain,  to  the  author.  It  drew 
large  crowds  to  the  theatre;  cariosity  was  excited  with  re- 
spect to  the  author:  that  was  a secret  to  lie  kept  from  the 
people;  but  Havard’s  love  of  fame  would  not  suffer  it  to  he 
concealed  longer  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  night  of  acting 
the  play.  The  moment  Hnvnrd  put  on  the  sword  and  tie- 
wig,  the  genteel  dress  of  the  times,  and  professed  himself 
to  he  the  writer  of  Maries  the  First.  Ibr  andiences  were 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  usual  sum 
of  a hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright.'’  - L.  K.| 

(2)  Here,  in  the  original  MS., we  find  the  following  couplet 
and  note  t— 

“Though  wt»si  ‘cod*,  mm.  nod  columns*  Interdict, 

The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon— in  a l‘icl.* — L.  E. 

(3)  To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  1 have  to  return 
thanks  for  the  fervour  of  that  charity  which,  in  1809,  in- 
duced them  to  express  a hope  that  a thing  then  published 

• "The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  arc  here  placed  antithetically  to  (tod* 
and  men,  such  being  their  usual  position,  and  their  due  one — ne- 
enrding  to  the  facetious  saying,  1 If  God  won't  take  yon,  the  Devil 
must  ;•  and  I sm  sure  no  one  durst  object  to  hi*  taking  the  poetry 
which,  rejected  by  Horace,  Is  accepted  by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gen- 
tlemen are  in  some  cases  kinder, — the  one  to  countrymen,  and  the 
other  from  bis  odd  propensity  to  prefer  evil  to  good, — than  the 
• goda,  men,  and  rnlumns’  of  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a reference 
In  the  review  of  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ; and  in  Ho.  St 
of  the  Edinburg*  Renew  (given  to  me  the  other  day  by  tht  ra plain 
of  an  English  frigate  off  Salami*),  there  is  a similar  conn-ssion  to  the 
mediocrity  of  Jamie  Grahame's  British  Georgia.  It  is  fortunate  tor 
Campbell,  that  Ins  fame  neither  depend*  cm  his  hut  poem,  nor  the 
puff  of  the  Edinburgh  Renew.  The  catsiugor*  of  our  English  are 
also  lew  fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the  Homan  librarians. — A 
word  more  with  the  author  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  At  tlie  end  of 
a poem,  and  sten  of  a couplet,  we  lat«  generally  • that  unmeaning 
thing  we  call  a thought so  Mr.  Campbell  concludes  with  a thought 
in  such  a manner  a*  to  fulfil  the  whole  of  Pope's  prescription,  and 
he  as  • aamraning'  as  the  best  of  bis  brethren 

* Because  I may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death. song  of  an  Indian  chief.* 


WORKS. 


Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise; 

Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 

Our  church  and  state,  our  court*  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed! 

In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far; 

All  arc  not  Krskines  who  mislead  the  bar  : 

But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows;  you  must  be  last  or  first; 

For  middling  poets’  miserable  volumes 

Are  damn’d  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  co!umus.(2) 

Again,  my  Jeffrey ! — as  that  sound  inspires, 

How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires! 

Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  (eel 

When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel; 

Or  mild  Eclectics,(3)  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  **  good  works.” 

Hire  plaruit  srtnrl ; hire  defies  repetlta  placcbit. 

O major  juvenum,  quamvis  ef  voce  patera* 

Fingcria  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis;  hoc  tlbi  dictum 
Tulle  mentor:  errtis  medium  rt  tolrrahilc  rebus 
Arete  coucedi.  Consultna  juris,  et  actor 
f'ausarnm  mediocris  abest  virtutr  diserti 
Mcssahr,  ncc  seit  quantum  Gtserllius  Aulua: 

Sed  tamrn  in  pretio  C4t : mrdiocribus  esse  poctit 
Hon  homines,  non  dt,  non  conceascre  colunnur. 

by  me  might  lead  to  certain  consequrncrs,  which,  all  hough 
natural  enough,  surely  come  but  rashly  from  reverend  lip*. 

I refer  them  to  their  own  pages,  where  they  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  prospect  of  a tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrey 
and  myself,  from  which  some  great  good  was  to  accrue, 
provided  one  or  both  were  knocked  on  the  head.  Having 
survived  two  years  and  a half  those  Elegies  which  they 
were  kindly  preparing  to  review,  I have  no  peculiar  gusto 
to  give  them  “ao  joyful  a trouble,”  except,  indeed,  ’‘upon 
compulsion,  Hal;”  but  if,  as  David  says  in  the  /Htn/r,  it 
should  come  to  “ bloody  sword  and  gun  fighting,”  we  “ won't 
run,  will  we.  Sir  Lucius?”  I do  not  know  what  1 had 
done  to  these  Eclectic  gentlemen : my  work*  are  their  lawful 
perquisite,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  like  A gag,  if  it  seem  meet 
unto  them:  but  why  they  should  be  in  such  a hurry  to  kill 
off  their  nuthor,  I am  ignorant.  “ The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong:"  aud  now,  as 
these  Christians  have  “smote  me  on  one  cheek,”  | hold 
them  up  the  other;  and,  in  return  for  their  good  wishes, 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  repeating  them.  Had  any  other 
set  of  mrn  expressed  such  sentiments,  1 should  have  smiled, 
and  left  them  to  the  “recording  angel;”  but  from  the  pbari-  ; 
sees  of  Christianity  decency  might  be  expected.  I cun  as- 
sure these  brethren,  that,  publican  and  sinner  ns  I uni,  1 
would  not  hare  treated  “ mine  enemy’s  dog  thus.”  To  show 
I them  the  superiority  of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever  the  Reve- 
rend Messrs.  Simeon  or  Rumsden  should  be  engaged  in  such 
u conflict  as  that  in  which  they  requested  me  to  fall,  1 hope 
they  may  escape  with  beiug  “ winged  ” only,  and  that  Hea- 
viside may  he  at  hand  to  extract  the  ball. — [The  following 
is  the  charitable  passage  in  the  Eclectic  Review  of  which 
Lord  Byron  speaks:— - If  the  noble  lord  and  the  learned  ad- 

Wben  I was  in  the  fifth  form,  I ran  ird  to  itij  mailer  the  translation 
of  a atoms  in  Prumrt>ieuj,f  wherein  was  a pestilent  expression  ab«*nl 
‘staining  a voice-,'  which  met  with  no  quarter.  Utile  did  I think 
that  Mr  Campbell  would  have  adopted  iny  fifth  form  ’ sublime'— at 
least  la  so  eonspicuon*  a situation.  ‘Sorrow’  has  been  ‘dry1  (In 
proverb*),  and  'wet' (in  sonnet*  . thii  many  a day;  and  now  it 
‘ stain*,'  and  stains  a sound,  of  all  feasible  things ! To  be  sure, 
dealb-songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same  grief  to  very 
good  purpose,  if  Oulalisd  had  dapped  down  bis  stanaa*  on  whole- 
some paper  for  the  Edinburgh  teeming  I’ost,  nr  any  other  given 
hyperborean  gurtle;  or  if  the  said  Oataluuu  had  been  troubled 
with  the  slightest  second  sight  of  hi*  own  notes  embodied  on  the 
last  proof  of  an  overcharged  quarto  i but  as  be  I>  supposed  to  liars 
born  an  improvisators  on  this  occasion,  and  probably  lo  the  last 
tune  hi’  ever  chanted  in  Ihi*  world,  it  would  have  done  him  no  dis- 
credit to  hare  made  his  exit  with  a mouthful  of  common  sense 
Talking  of  ' staining'  (as  Caleb  Qaotem  says)  ' put*  me  in  mind’  of  a 
return  couplet,  which  Mr.  Campbell  will  And  in  a writer  for 
whom  be.  and  his  school,  have  no  small  contempt  i— 

• E'en  copious  Drydrn  wanted,  or  forgot. 

Tbc  last  and  greatest  art— Uw  art  to  btoe!' L.  E. 
j See  ante,  p.  «.  col.  y—  H E. 
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Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim—' 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 

"Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin’s  beasts  of  chase! 

For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 
.Arise,  my  Jeffrey!  or  my  ink  less  pen 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 

Till  thee  or  thine  mine  ceil  eye  discerns, 

Alan!  I cannot  “strike  at  wretched  kernes. ”( ( ) 
Inhuman  Saxon ! wilt  thoa  then  resign 
A muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine? 

11>ear,  d d contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs, 

Hast  tbou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood’s  wrongs? 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could st  bid  me  bleed, 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  dariug  deed? 

What!  not  a word! — and  am  I then  so  low? 

Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a foe? 

Hast  thou  uo  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  veut? 

No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent? 

No  jest  on  “minors,”  quibbles  on  a name, (2) 

Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame? 

Is  it  for  this  on  llion  1 have  stood. 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holy  rood? 

On  shore  of  Euxinc  or  .Egean  sea, 

My  hate,  untravdl’d,  fondly  turn’d  to  thee. 

Ah!  let  me  cease;  in  vain  my  bosom  bums. 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns: (3) 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain;  thy  Jeffrey  then- forego, 

Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

What  then? — Edina  starves  some  tanker  son, 

To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found, 

As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown’d. 

As  if  at  tabic  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish ; 


As  oil  in  lien  of  butter  inen  decry, 

And  poppies  please  not  in  a modern  pie; 

If  ail  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a crime. 

We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 

Mere  roast  and  boil’d  no  epicure  invites ; 

Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a gun : 

Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run? 

And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson (4)  ere  they  dare  to  box. 

' Whate’er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil. 

None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil ; 

But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease, 

Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not? — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit? 

Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate. 

And  lived  in  freedom  on  a fair  estate; 

Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs. 

To  all  their  Income,  and  to — twice  its  tax; 

Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a fault, 

Shall  I,  I say,  suppress  ray  Attic  salt? 

Tbas  think  “the  mob  of  gentlemen;”  but  you, 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 

| Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a rule. 

And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey’s  school, 
j Who  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 

| 1 trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 

| And  hark’  ye,  Southey ! (5)  pray — but  don’t  be  vex’d — 
Burn  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice?  once  publish’d,  books 
; Cau  never  be  recall’d — from  pastry-cooks! 


Vi  grmtas  inter  meosas  symphouia  discort. 

Et  crufts  am  uni;  urn  turn,  ct  Sardn  cum  meJIe  papaver 
Offendaut ; polerat  duci  quin  cteua  sine  islis  ; 

Sic  animis  natom  invrniamquc  poems  juvandi*. 

Si  pniilum  a summit  disceftsit,  vergit  ud  imuiu. 

LucJrre  qui  nescit,  rnmpcslribus  nbstinrt  snnis, 
Indnciuvjur  pipe,  disci  ve,  Irochive,  quirscil; 

No  ftpiaftte  risuni  tollant  impuuc  cornua?. 


Qoi  nescit,  verso*  tames  aodet  flngcre!— “ Quid  ni? 
Liber  et  ingrnuux,  pnpsertim  census  equestrem 
.Homraftm  tuinimoruni.  vitloqne  remotus  nb  omoi.” 

Tu  nihil  invitA  dices  fhelesve  Minrrvi: 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens.  Si  quidtaraen  olim 
Scripseris,  in  Mctti  deserndnt  judicls  tiures, 

Et  prairie,  et  nostras:  nouumquc  prematur  iu  annum. 
Membranis  intos  positift,  delerc  Ucebit 


voeate  have  the  courage  requisite  to  sustain  their  mutual 
insults,  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  the  explosions  of  an- 
other kind  of  paper-war,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ever- me- 
morable duel  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  fought,  or 
seemed  to  fight,  with  1 Little  Moore."  Wo  confess  there  is 
sufficient  provocation,  if  not  in  the  critique,  at  least  in  the 
satire,  to  urge  a ‘man  of  honour’  to  defy  his  assailant  to 
mortal  combat.  Of  this  we  shall  no  doubt  bear  more  in  due 
time."— L.  E.) 

(1)  “ Alas  ! I cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes.”  Macbeth . 
~L.  E. 

(2)  .See  the  memorable  critique  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Un-taw, 
on  Hours  of  Idleness. — L.  E. 

(3)  “Invenies  alium,  si  le  bic  fastidit,  Alexin.” 

(4)  Lord  Byron’s  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted, 
at  an  early  period,  with  this  distinguished,  and,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say.  respected  professor  of  the  nrt;  ft>r  whom, 
throughout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a sincere  regard. 
In  • note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  calls  him 
“his  old  friend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  roaster.”— L.  E. 

(5)  Mr.  Southey  has  lately  tied  nnother  canister  to  his 
tail  Ln  the  Curse  of  A'ehamn,  maugre  the  neglect  of  Madoc, 
etc.,  sod  has  in  one  instance  had  a wonderflil  effect.  A 
literary  friend  of  mine,  walking  oat  one  lovely  evening  last 
summer,  on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal, 
was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  “one  ia  jeopardy:1’  be  rushed 
along,  collected  a body  of  Irish  haymakers  (supping  on 
batter- milk  in  an  adjacent  paddock),  procured  three  rakes, 
one  cel-spear,  and  a landing-net,  and  at  lost  (borresrn  re 
(moil)  pulled  out—  bis  own  publisher.  The  unfbrlnuate 


man  was  gone  for  ever,  and  so  was  a large  quarto  where* 
with  be  bad  taken  the  leap,  which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to 
have  been  Mr.  Southey*  Inst  work.  Its  “ alacrity  of  sink- 
ing” was  so  great,  that  it  hat  never  since  been  heard  of; 
though  some  maintain  that  it  is  at  this  moment  concealed 
rat  Alderman  Birch’s  pastry  premises,  Cornbill.  Be  this  as 
it  may.  the  eorouer’s  inquest  hroaght'in  a verdict  of  “Felo 
de  hibliopobt”  against  a “quarto  unknown;”  and  cl  ream- 
; stantial  evidence  being  since  strong  against  the  <*rse  of 
Kchama  (of  which  the  above  words  are  an  exact  descrip- 
tion). It  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next  sessions,  in  Grab- 
street —^rf  Aar,  Alfred,  Davidels,  Richard  Cocur-de-Uo a. 
Exodus,  Exodia,  Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria, 
Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick,  nud  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  arc 
the  names  of  the  tw  elve  juror.*.  The  judges  are  Pye,  bowles, 
and  tbe  bellman  of  tit.  Sepulchre’s.  The  same  advocates, 
pro  and  con.  will  be  employed  as  are  now  engaged  in  Sir 
F.  Burdett’s  celebrated  cause  in  the  Scotch  courts.  The 
public  anxiously  await  tbe  rsaalt,  and  nil  live  publishers 
will  be  subpamurd  as  witnesses.  But  Mr.  Southey  has  pub- 
lished the  Curse  of  Aehama, — an  inviting  title  to  quibblcrs. 
By  the  by,  it  is  a good  deal  beneath  Scott  and  Campbell, 
and  not  mnch  above  Southey,  to  allow  the  booby  Bailantyne 
to  entitle  them,  in  the  /TtfuibaryA  Annual  Register  {of  which, 
by  the  by.  Sootbey  is  editor)  “the  grand  poetical  triumvi- 
rate of  the  day-”  Bat.  on  second  thoughts,  it  can  be  no 
great  degree  of  praise  to  be  tbe  one-eyed  leaders  of  the 
blind,  though  they  might  as  well  keep  to  themselves  “ Scott's 
thirty  thou&nd  copies  sold.”  which  ranst  sadly  discomfit 
poor  Southey’s  unsaleable*.  Poor  Soothcy,  it  should  seem. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Though  Modoc,  with  PuccHe,(  1)  instead  of  puuk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a trunk! (2) 

Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lcmpriere, 
l/«l  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear ; 

And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 

We’d  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower; 

And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 

Had  built  St.  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace; 
Abolish’d  cuckoldom  with  much  applnuse, 

Call’d  county  meetiugs,  and  enforced  the  laws; 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes. 
Ami  served  the  church — without  demanding  tithes : 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a prophet  and  a priest, 

Whose  »ld«csUbli.sh’d  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic’s  prince, 
And  fighting’s  been  in  fashion  ever  since; 

And  old  Tyrtaeus,  when  the  Spartans  warr’d, 

(X  limping  leader,  but  a lofty  liard,)(3) 

Though  wall’d  I (home  had  resisted  long, 

Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail’d,  in  times  of  old, 

In  song  alone  Apollo’s  will  was  told. 

Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be? 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on’t,  why  should  we? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo’d ; 

In  turns  she’ll  seem  a Pnphian,  or  n prude; 


Pierce  as  a bride  when  first  she  feels  affright, 

Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night; 

Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer, 

Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a grenadier! 

Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone: 

Ice  in  a crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art, 

' Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part  ; 

Though  without  genius,  and  a native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain — 

Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  prize, 

Cnlcss  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a race. 

Must  bear  privations  with  unrnfTled  face, 

Be  call’d  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine. 

And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight, 

Have  follow’d  music  through  her  farthest  flight ; 

But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 

“ I ’ve  got  a pretty  poem  for  the  press  ; " 

' And  that’s  enough;  then  write  and  print  so  fast;— 

I If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who’d  be  last? 

They  storm  the  types',  they  publish,  one  and  all, 

I They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall. 

I Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command, 

, Yea,  baronets  have  ink'd  the  bloody  band! (4) 

[ Cash  cannot  quell  them;  Pollio  (5)  play'd  this  prank, 
! (Then  Phu'bus  first  found  credit  in  a bank  ! ) 
j Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 

| Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus’  head; (A) 

• Outlin'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive— 
j Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive! 


Qnod  non  edideris.  Neseit  vox  mtssn  revert i. 

Sylrcstrrs  homines  surer  iuterpresque  deurum 
tjrdibus  rt  virtn  fredn  deterruit  Orpheus; 

Dictus  oh  hoc  lrnire  tigres  rahidosque  leone*. 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Theban*  rooditor  arris, 

Snxa  mover*  sono  trstndinis.  et  prece  bland* 

Durerc  quo  vrllet.  Fuit  hire  snpientiu  qunudnw, 
Publica  privatis  serernere,  sarrn  profnnls; 

Conruhitu  probihrre  vngo ; dare  jura  maritis  ; 

Oppidn  tnoiiri ; leges  incidere  liguo. 

.Sic  hoaor  et  nomcn  divinis  vatibus  atque 
CarminUms  venit  Post  hos  insignia  llomeroa 
Tyrtirusquc  mares  nnimos  in  Martin  bella 
Versibus  exacuit  i dirt*  per  c nrmiaa  sortes : 

Et  vibe  moostrata  via  cst : et  gratia  regum 

j is  the  “l.epldt»s”  of  this  poetirnl  triumvirate.  I am  only 
Surprised  to  see  him  in  such  good  company  : — 

Sudi  things,  itf  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rat*. 

Hut  wonder  trow  the  dr\il  Ac  canto  there.** 

i The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Entlid: 
* “Because,  in  the  triangles  II HC,  ATM,  1»  B is  equal  to  AC, 
i and  BC  common  to  both  ; the  two  sides  I)  H,  B C.  are  equal 
{ to  the  two  At!,  CB,  eaeh  to  each,  and  the  nngle  it  DC  it 
j equal  to  the  angle  ACB:  there fh re,  the  base  ll  C is  equal 
I to  the  base  A B.  and  the  triangle  I'BC  (Mr.  -Southey)  is 
[ equal  1o  the  triangle  AC  It.  the  less  to  the  greater,  which  is 
| absurd,”  etc. — .The  editor  of  the  Rdinbunjk  Register  will 
| find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  his  stabling : be  has 
only  to  cross  the  river;  '111  the  first  turnpike  t'other  aide 
“ Pous  Asinorutn.”* 

( l)  Voltaire’s  Pucclte  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey’s  “Joan  of  Arc,"  und  yet  1 am  afraid  the  French- 

• Tltls  Latin  lai  sorely  pmi.led  the  University  of  F.dintnr|li. 

Iliillsntsne  said  it^  meant  the  **  Bi  tdgr  of  Berwick,’*  but  Suulliey 
da  j iiim!  it  as  half  F.nplnb ; Scott  swore  it  was  the  *•  Bug  o’  Stilling 
be  bad  just  passed  two  Kitie  James's  and  a down  Douglasses  over  it. 
At  last  tt  was  d Tided  by  Jeffrey,  that  It  meant  nothing  more  nor 
Wu  U«an  ti»c  “counter  of  Arcby  Constable's  shop." 


Pirriis  lentatn  modis;  ludusque  rrperlas, 

Kt  lonsorum  operom  finis:  ne  forte  ptidn*i 
.Nit  tilii  Musa  l»r*  soters,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

NnturA  fleret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Oiursitum  est.  Kgo  nrr  stadium  sine  divite  trail . 

Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  iugenium:  nilrrius  sir 
Altera  posrit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  antic*. 

Qui  atudrt  optntani  cursu  contingere  melam, 

Malta  tali  t fecitqae,  paer;  sodas  if  ct  alsit ; 

Ahstinuit  Yeurrc  et  vino.  Qui  Py thin  eantat 
Tibieen,  didirit  prms,  eitimuitque  magistrum. 

None  satis  est  dixisse.  “Kgo  mint  poemata  pnngo; 
Occuprt  extremum  scabies  ; mihi  turpe  relinqul  est, 
Kt,  quod  non  didici,  $«n<>  nescire  fated." 


I men  has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side—  (they 
rarely  go  together) — than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose  first 
essay  was  in  praise  of  a fanatical  French  struniprt,  whose 
title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of  Uic  first 
Icticr. 

(2)  Like  Sir  Bland  Burgrss's  Richard;  the  tenlh  book  of 
which  1 read  at  Malta,  ou  a trank  of  Eyres.  19.,  Cocktpar 
street.  If  thir  be  doubted,  I shall  buy  a portmanteau  to  quote 
from, 

(3)  Lord  Byron  bad  originally  written' — 

•*  A*  lame  as  I am,  but  a better  bard.** 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore's  /.i/e  will  appreciate  the  feeling 
which,  no  doubt,  influenced  Lord  Byron's  alteration  of  the 
manuscript  line. — 1-  E. 

(4)  The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,  introduced  generally  in  a 
canton,  marks  the  shield  of  a Itaront-l  of  the  United  King 
dom.— -I,.  K. 

(h)  “ Pot  ho” — In  the  original  MS.  “ Rogers.” — 1-  E. 

(Bj  “ Turn  quoqne  marmorca  caput  a ccrvire  revaUatn, 
Gurgife  cam  tuedio  portans  OKagrins  llehrus 
Yolvrret.Kurydiccn  vox  ipsa,  et  frigid*  lingua  ; 

Ah,  mi  serum  Eurydiren auima  fugirute  vneahat  , 
Kurydicen  toln  referehant  llamine  ripae." 

(.torxjic.  ir.  523. 
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Reviews  record  Ibis  epidemic  crime, 

Those  Books  gf  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 
Alas!  woe  worth  the  scribbler!  often  seen 
In  Morning  Poaty  or  Monthly  Magazine. 

There  lurk  his  earlier  lays;  but  soon,  hut-preas’d. 
Behold  a quarto! — Tarts  mast  tell  the  rest. 

Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre’s  precarious  chords 
To  muse-msd  baronets,  or  madder  lords. 

Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale. 
Twin  Doric  miustrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale! 

Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft! 

The  cobbler-la ureats(l)  sing  to  Cape!  Loft! (3) 

Till,  lo!  that  modern  Midas,  as  he  hears. 

Adds  an  ell’s  growth  to  his  egregious  ears  ! 

There  lives  one  druid,  who  prepares  in  time 
'Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme; 
Racks  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse. 

To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse: 

If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish’d  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 

(1)  I beg  Nathaniel's  pardon:  be  is  not  a cobbler;  it  Is  a 
taitor,  but  begged  Cupel  Lofft  to  sink  the  profession  in  bis 

preface  to  two  pair  of  panta pshn  of  cantos,  which 

he  wished  the  public  to  try  on ; but  the  sieve  of  a patron 
let  U out,  and  so  fur  saved  the  expense  of  nn  advertisement 
to  hia  country  customers.  Merry's  “ Moot-fields  whine  ” was 
nothing  to  all  this.  The  u Delia  Cruscans"  wrrre  people  of 
some  education,  and  no  profession;  hut  these  Arcadians 
(“Arcades  ambo” — bumpkins  Imtb)  semi  out  their  native 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  alloy,  and  leave  all  the  almes 
and  smallclothes  In  the  parish  unrepaired,  to  pateh  up  Ele- 
gies on  Enclosures  and  Parana  to  Uuopovrdcr.  Sitting  on  a 
shopboord.  they  describe  fields  of  battle,  when  the  only 
blood  they  ever  saw  was  shed  from  the  Auger;  and  nu 
“Essay  on  War  ” is  produced  by  the  nluth  part  of  a “ poet.'’ 

14  And  own  that  Mine  such  poets  nuJ«  a Tate." 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope?  nnd,  if  he  did,  w hy 
not  take  It  ns  his  motto?— -[See  antr,  p.  61,  note  H.— 1‘.  E.| 

(2)  This  well- meaning  gentleman  has  spoiled  some  excel 
lent  shoemakers,  nnd  been  necessary  to  the  poetical  undoing 
of  many  of  the  industrious  poor.  Nathaniel  Bloomfield  nnd 
his  brother  Bobby  have  scl  all  .Somersetshire  singing;  nor 
hns  tbe  malady  confined  itself  to  one  county.  Pratt  too 
(who  once  was  wiser)  has  caught  the  contagion  of  pa- 
tronage, and  decoyed  a poor  fellow  named  Blackett  into 
poetry;  but  he  died  during  the  operation,  lea  ring  one  child 
and  two  volumes  of  Remains  utterly  destitute.  The  girl,  if 
she  don’t  take  a poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  ns  a shoe- 
making Sappho,  may  do  well;  but  the  “ tragedies"  are  as 
rickety  as  if  they  bad  been  the  offspring  of  an  Karl  or  a 
Sealoaian  prize  poet.  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  r er- 
tainly  answerable  for  hl«  end ; and  it  ought  to  he  an  Indict- 
able offence.  But  this  is  the  least  they  have  donr;  for,  by 
a refinement  of  harharity,  they  have  made  the  (late)  man 
posthumously  ridiculous,  by  printing  what  he  would  have 
had  sense  enongh  never  to  print  himself.  Certes  these  rak- 
ers of  Remain*  ronu*  under  the  statute  against  “remrree- 
tioa  men  ” What  does  it  signify  whether  a poor  dear  dead 
dunce  is  to  he  stuck  up  in  Surgeons*  or  in  Stationers'  llall? 
Is  it  su  bad  to  unearth  his  bones  as  his  blunders?  1s  it  not 
better  to  gibbet  his  body  on  a heath,  than  his  soul  in  an 
octavo?  “We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not 
wbat  we  may  he and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall 
■-now.  if  a man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  a sort  of 
eetnt,  is  to  find  himself  a mountebank  on  the  other  side  of 
Styx,  and  he  made,  like  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the  laughing-stock 

! of  Purgatory.  The  plea  of  publication  Is  to  provide  for  the 
child;  now,  might  nut  some  of  this  “Sotor  ultra  erepi- 
dam's"  friends  and  sedneera  have  done  a decent  action 
without  inveigling  Pratt  into  biography  ? And  then  tOs  in- 
scription, split  into  mi  many  modicums!— “To  the  Duchess 
of  So-macb,  the  Right  Hon.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs  and  Miss 
Somebody,  these  volumes  are,  etc.  etc."  why.  this  is  doling 
out  the  “soft  milk  of  dediralion"  in  gills, — there  Ic  hut  a 
quart.  and  he  divide*  it  among  a dozen.  Why,  Pratt,  hadst 


But  wbat  is  shame,  or  wbat  is  aught  to  him? 

He  venU  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  hi*  whins. 

Some  fancied  alight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate, 

Some  fully  cross’d,  some  jest,  or  some  debate ; 

Up  to  his  deu  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gather’d  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 

Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  yon ’ve  dared  to  frown, 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  tbe  town : 

If  so,  alas!  Tis  nature  in  the  man — 

May  Heaven  forgive  yon,  for  he  never  can! 

Then  be  it  so;  and  may  bis  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise ! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink. 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe’s  brink, 

But,  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 

Be  (what  they  never  wore  before),  be — sold  ! 

Should  some  rich  bard  (but  such  a monster  now, 
lo  modern  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow). 

Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 

Some  rhyming  peer  (3) — there’s  plenty  of  the  aorl(-i)-~ 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 

(Ah ! too  regardless  of  his  chaplain’s  yawn ! ) 

tboo  not  a puff  left  ? Dost  thmi  think  six  families  of  dUttne- 
tiim  cun  share  Ibis  in  qalel  ? There  is  a child,  a book,  and  a de- 
dication : send  the  girl  to  bcrgracc,  the  volumes  to  the  grocer, 
and  the  dedication  «o  the  devil. — {See  anti,  p.  61 . — 1*.  t.  ] 

(3)  la  the  original  MS.— 

"Some  rhyming  peer — Carlisle  or  Caryif.wt  ,** 

To  which  is  subjoined  this  note:— -“Of  ‘John  Joshua,  Carl 
nf  C.arysfort’  I know  nothing  at  present,  hut  from  hr  ad- 
vertisement in  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and 
Tragedies  by  his  Lordship,  which  1 saw  by  accident  in  the 
Morea.  Bring  a rhymer  himself,  lie  will  forgive  the  liberty 
I take  with  his  name,  seeing,  a*  be  must,  how  very  com- 
modious it  is  at  the  dose  of  that  couplet;  nad  as  for  wbat 
follows  and  goes  before,  let  him  place  it  to  the  account  of 
the  other  Thane  ; since  I cunnot,  tinier  these  circumstances, 
augur  pro  or  con  the  contents  of  his  * foolscap  crown 
octavos.*  "--(John  Joshua  Proby,  first  Earl  nf  Carysfort, 
was  joint  post  master -general  in  IHOA,  envoy  to  Berlin  in 
I BOG,  and  ambassador  to  Prtersburgh  in  IBU7.  Besides  his 
poems,  he  published  two  pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity 
of  universal  suffrage  and  short  parliaments,  lie  died  in 
1828, — I..  K J 

(4)  Here  will  >lr.  Gifford  allow  me  to  Introduce  once  more 
to  his  notice  the  sole  survivor,  the  M ultimus  Bomahorum,” 
the  lust  of  the  GrascauU — ■“  Edwin"  the  “ profound,"  hy 
oar  |jidy  of  Punlshmrut ! here  he  is,  as  lively  as  in  the 
days  of  “well  said  Bnviud  the  Correct.”  I thought  Fitz- 
gerald had  been  the  tail  of  poesy  ; hut,  alas ! lie  is  only  tbe 
penultimate. 

A FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TUI  MORNING 
CIIHOM4JL&. 

What  ream*  of  paper,  floods  of  Ink/' 
l»r>  Miinr  tnm  spoil,  who  never  lliiiik'i 
And  so  perhaps  yxi  *11  say  of  me. 

In  which  your  reader*  may  agree. 

M*H  I write  on.  and  U-ll  you  why ; 

Nothing  so  tad,  you  <nu‘l  rii-Ry. 
flat  miy  nulriif  t nr  entertain 
\N  Hh<m!  the  ri.>k  of  giving  pain  ; 

And,  aJmuld.ynu  d.mbt  wliat  J writ, 

Tlie  name  nf  f jirndra  I insert. 

Who  novels  read,  ami  Oft  maintain'd 
He  here  and  there  some  knowledge  gain’d  : 

Then  why  n..t  I indulge  my  pen. 

Though  | no  fama  or  profit  puu. 

Yet  may  saint*  yuur  idle  men  ; 

Of  whom,  though  some  may  be  arvvre. 

Other*  may  read  without  a surer? 

Thus  much  premised,  I next  pro.- red 
To  give  yon  what  I feel  mj  erred. 

And  in  what  follow*  tt»  display 
Sonia  humour*  of  the  passing  day . 

ON  SOME  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  REFORMIST?. 

In  tracing  nf  (he  hom.in  mind 
Through  all  »t*  * arioos  courses. 

Though  vintage,  't  i«  fn»e,  wv  often  find 
It  know*  iml  Ha  resource*  > 
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Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  caudle-light. 

How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief! 

Yet,  since  ’4  is  promised  at  the  rector’s  death. 

He  11  risk  no  living  for  a little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 
(The  Lord  forgive  him!)  “ Bravo!  grand!  divine!” 
Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  flattery  fed, 
Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  breads 
He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot. 
Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die! 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart; — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part. 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  “ build  the  lofty  rhyme,”  (I ) 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  “sublime;” 

But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
“Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away,” 

And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers,  “Burn!” 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  lire. 

Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  bis  desire; 

But  (if  true  bard ! ) you  scorn  to  condescend. 

And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 

If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,(2) — 
We’D  have  no  words — I’ve  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prise  your  favourite  thought, 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  autbors  ought; 

If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then. 

And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 


WORKS. 


No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 

Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  dende. 

Clive  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade, 

Nor  let  a doubt  obscure  one  verse  you've  made; 
Your  friend’s  “a  Johnson,”  not  to  leave  one  word. 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd  : 

Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 

And  furnish  food  for  critic8,(3)  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune, 

Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 

All  men  avoid  bad  writers’  ready  tongues. 

As  yawning  waiters  fly  (4)  Fitzscribble’s(S)  lungs; 
Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutest-tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman’s  speech; 

Long  as  the  last  years  of  a lingering  lease. 

When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 

While  such  a minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
O’er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a well, 

And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 

“A  rope!  help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace!” 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a pace; 

For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling, 

From  frenzy,  or  the  humour  of  the  thing. 

Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  one; 
I’ll  tell  you  Budgell's  story, — aud  have  done. 

Budge] I,  a rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood} 

When  teased  with  creditors’  coutiuual  claims, 

“To  die  like  Cato,” (6)  leapt  into  the  Thames! 

And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  ban!  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.(7) 


■■  ■ Si  CtraJaa  modes, 

Nonquam  tr  faJUnt  uni  ml  sub  vulpe  Utentes. 
Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  “ Corrigr,  sodrs, 

Hoe  (aiebat)  rt  hoe:”  melius  te  posse  urgares. 

Bis  terque  ripcrtum  frustrn ; drlere  jubebat, 

Rt  male  tornntns  iurudi  trdderc  versos 
SI  defend  err  delictum,  qoam  vcrtcre,  malles. 

Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  ope  ram  insumebat  inanrm, 
Qoio  sine  rival!  trqur  rt  tua  solos  amares. 

Yir  boons  et  prudent  versus  reprrliendet  inrrtrs, 
Cslpabit  dams,  ioeomtis  nllinet  atrom 
Tran j verso  r alamo  sign  urn  ; amhitiosn  rccidet 
Ornaments  : pa  rum  Claris  loeem  dare  coget : 


Arguet  arabigue  dictum  : mutnnda  notabit  ; 

Kiel  Arista rebus : nrc  dicet,  “Cur  ego  nmiram 
OfTrndam  in  nugis.”  -It*  Bug*  serin  docent 
In  mala  derisum  semrl  ciceptumquc  sinister. 

Ct  mala  qnrm  scabies,  aut  morbus  rrgius  urget, 
Aut  fnnaticus  error,  el  irnrunda  Diana  ; 

Vesanum  tetigiase  timrnt  (uRiuntque  poetnm, 

Qu]  sapiuut;  agitant  purri,  inraulique  seqountur. 

Hie  dum  sublimes  versus  roctalar,  rt  errat, 

Si  veluti  'neroliN  intentus  deridit  auceps 
in  puteum  fotrnmve  ; licet  “ .Suecurrite,”  longum 
Unmet,  “lo  rives!'’  non  nit  qui  tollere  ruret, 
hi  quit  caret  opera  ferre,  et  deiuitlerc  funem ; 


And  men  through  lift  assume  a part 
for  which  no  talents  they  posses#, 

Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 

They  meet  bo  better  with  nicrru 
T U thus  we  see.  through  life’s  career, 

So  few  ever  I In  their  profraelnn  ; 

Whereat,  would  each  man  but  appear 
In  whit's  within  Ms  own  possession. 

We  should  not  see  such  duly  quarks 
(For  quacks  there  ate  in  every  art) 

Attempting,  by  their  strange  attacks. 

To  mrliuratc  the  mind  and  heart. 

Nor  mean  I here  the  stage  alone. 

Where  some  deserv  e the  applsnse  they  meet ; 

For  quacks  there  are,  and  they  well  known 
In  either  House  who  bold  a seat. 

Reform's  lbs  order  of  the  day.  I hear. 

To  which  I cordially  assent : 

But  then  let  this  reform  appear. 

And  every  class  of  men  cement. 

For  If  you  hut  rrform  a few. 

And  others  leave  to  their  fnU  hsl, 

I fear  you  will  but  little  do, 

And  find  your  time  and  pains  misspent 
Let  each  man  to  his  post  assign'd 
By  Nature,  take  ht*  par;  lo  art, 

And  thru  few  causes  shall  we  find 
To  call  each  man  we  meet — a quack.* 

* For  such  every  msn  is  who  either  appeurs  to  be  what  he  Is  not, 
or  strives  to  be  what  he  cannot.  _< 


(!)  See  Milton's  Lyeldas. — !.. E. 

(2)  “ Bastard  of  your  brains."  - Minerva  being  the  llrst  by 
Jupiter's  bead-piece,  and  a variety  of  equally  unaccount- 
able parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

l3}  “ A crust  for  tbe  critics.”—  Bayea,  in  tbd  Rehearsal. 

(4)  And  the  “ waiters ” are  the  only  fortunate  people  | 
who  can  “fly”  from  them;  all  the  rest.  vii.  the  aad  sub- 
scribers to  the  “literary  Fund,"  Wing  compelled,  by  cour- 
tesy. to  sit  out  the  recitation  without  a hope  of  eiclalmiUK, 
“Sic”  (that  is,  by  choking  Fits,  with  bad  wine,  or  worse 
poetry)  “me  servant  Apollo!” 

(B)  “ Filzscribblc,”  originally  “Fitzgerald.”  (Seep. 49.)— 

L.K. 

(6)  On  his  table  were  found  these  words : “ If  bat  Cato 

did,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  trronjj.”  But  Addison 
did  not  “approve;”  and  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  mend- 
ed the  matter.  He  had  invited  hia  daughter  ou  tbe  same 
water-party ; but  Miss  Hudgell,  by  some  uccident,  escaped 
this  last  paternal  attention.  Tuu#  fell  the  sycophant  of 
“ Atticus,"  and  the  eurmy  of  Pope! — (Eustace  Budget],  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Addison's,  “leapt  Into  the  Thames* 
to  escape  a prosecution,  on  account  of  forging  the  will  of 
Ur.  Tindnl;  in  which  Fiustnre  bad  provided  bintself  with  a i 
legacy  of  two  thousand  pound*.  To  this  Pope  allades: — J 

••  Wt  Bmlgrll  charge  UiW  Grub-street  on  my  quill. 

And  writ*  whate'er  hr  please —rvcepl  my  will.**— L.  E.)  | 

(7)  “We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a man's  drowning  him-  j 
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Who  save*  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  life  he  leaves  ; 
And,  sooth  to  soy,  mad  poets  mast  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a curse; 
Doned(l)  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 
Or  got  a child  on  consecrated  ground ! 

Qui  set*  an  prudens  hoc  sc  projreerit,  atqoe 
Servari  nolit  ? Uicnm  : Siculique  poet® 

Narrabo  interitum.  Ilea*  immortalis  haberi 
Dam  capit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigldii*  .f.tnam 
Insiluit  Sit  jus,  lieeatqne  perire  poetis: 
lnvitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occideati. 

Nee  toad  hoc  fecit ; nec  si  retracta#  erit,  jam 
Piet  homo,  et  ponrt  famowr  mortis  amorem. 

self. — Jnwvsos.  *1  should  never  think  it  time  to  make 
away  with  myself.'  I put  the  case  of  Eustace  Bndgell,  who 
wns  accused  of  forging  a will,  nnd  sunk  himself  in  the 
Thames,  before  tbr  trial  of  its  authenticity  came  on.  ‘Sup- 
pose, Sir,'  said  I,  * that  a man  is  absolutely  sure  (bat,  if  he 
lives  a few  days  longer,  be  shall  be  detected  in  a fraud,  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion 
from  society?* — Jnsstos.  * Then,  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to 


And  hence  is  haunted  with  a rhyming  rage — 
Fear'd  like  a bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 

If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 

Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit. 

But  kim%  unhappy!  whom  be  seizes, — him 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 

Probes  to  the  quick  where’er  be  makes  his  breach, 
And  gorges  like  a lawyer  or  a leech. 


Nec  satis  apparot,  cor  versos  toctitet : utrum 
Minxrnt  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 
Moverit  incest  us : eerte  forit,  ac  vdat  ursus, 
Objectos  raven*  valuit  i|  frangere  clutbros, 
Indoctum  doctumquc  ftigat  recitator  acerhos; 
(juris  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
Non  missura  cutcm,  nisi  plena  cruoi-is,  bkrodo. 


a distant  country;  let  him  go  to  some  place  where  be  is  not 
known.  Don't  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known.'  ” 
See  Crater's  Aoiwli,  vol.  U.  pp.  329. 

(I)  if  “dosed  with.”  etc.  be  censored  as  low,  I beg  leave 
to  refer  to  the  original  for  something  still  lower ; and  if 
any  reader  will  translate  “Minxrrit  in  patrios  cincres,”  etc. 
into  a decent  couplet.  I will  insert  said  couplet  in  lien  of 
the  present. 


Ztt  £uv$t  of 


“Pallas  tr  hoc  vnlnere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et  porn  am  scelerato  ex  sanguine  snmit.” 

,£ncid,  lib.  ail. 


(') 


St  ow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,  (2) 
Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  suit; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light; 

O’er  the  hush’d  deep  the  ydlow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  ns  it  glows; 

On  old  .Egiua'x  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fust,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer’d  Salainis! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 

More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

Ami  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  huaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  rock  be  sinks  to  sleep. 

(I)  Tbi*  fierce  philippic  no  l ord  Elgin,  whose  collection  of 
Athenian  marbles  was  ultimately  purchased  fur  the  nation, 
in  1816.  at  the  cost  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  was 
written  at  Athens,  in  March,  1811,  and  prepared  for  pub- 
lication along  with  the  /flats  frotn  //orn«v;  hut,  like  that 
satire,  suppressed  by  lord  Byron,  from  motives  which  the 
1 reader  will  easily  understand.  It  was  first  given  to  the 
; world  in  1823.  Few  can  wonder  that  Lord  Byron's  feeling* 
I should  have  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
I despoiled  Parthenon ; but  it  ia  only  due  to  Lord  Klgin  to 
keep  in  mind,  that,  had  those  precious  marbles  remained, 
they  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  perished  for  ever  amidst 
I the  miserable  scenes  of  violence  which  Athens  has  since 
witnessed;  and  that  their  presence  in  England  has  already, 
I by  universal  admission,  been  of  the  most  essential  ad 
I vantage  to  the  flue  arts  of  our  own  country.  The  political 


I 


On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When*  Athens ! here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last 
How  watch’d  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 

That  closed  their  murder'd  sage’s  (3)  latest  day ! 

Not  yet — not  yet— Sol  pauses  on  the  hill. 

The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 

But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 

And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes; 

Gloom  o’er  the  lovely  land  ht»  seem’d  to  pour, 

The  land  when*  Phoebus  never  frown’d  before; 

But  ere  lie  sunk  below  Citberoo’s  head. 

The  cup  of  woe  was  qualfd — the  spirit  fled; 

The  soul  of  him  that  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly, 

Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo!  from  high  Hymcttns  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  uight  asserts  her  silent  reign; (4) 

No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  In-r  glowing  form. 

allusion*  in  this  poem  are  no!  such  ns  require  much  ex- 
planation. It  contains  many  lines  which,  it  I*  hoped,  tha 
author,  on  mature  reflection,  disapproved  of  -but  is  to* 
vigorous  a specimen  of  his  iambics  to  be  omitted  in  any 
collective  edition  of  bis  work*. — L.  E. 

('!)  The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down 
to  - As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  tone.”  first  appeared 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  canto  of  the  (ktrsair,  the 
author  having,  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notion  of  pub- 
lishing the  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part. — L.  E, 

(3)  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a abort  time  before  sun 
set  (the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

(4)  The  twil.ghl  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our 
own  country;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  sunt 
mrr  of  less  duration. 
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With  cornice  glimmeriug  as  the  moonbeams  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 

And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 

Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  miuaret: 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 

Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide, 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  (1) 

And  sad  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm. 

Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  paltn;  (2) 

All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye; 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. (3) 

Again  the  .'Sgean,  heard  no  more  afar, 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  aud  of  gold, 

Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a distant  isle, 

That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thns,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas’  fane, 

I mark’d  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main. 

Alone,  and  friendless,  ou  the  magic  shore. 

Whose  arts  and  urras  but  live  in  poets’  lore; 

Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I turn'd  to  scan. 

Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man. 

The  past  return'd,  the  present  seem’d  to  cease, 

And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece ! 

Hours  roll’d  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 

And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O’er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a vanish’d  god : 

1 Hut  chiefly,  Pallas!  thine;  when  Hecate's  glare, 

) Check’d  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O’er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
i Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 


WORKS. 


Long  had  I mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  bet  race, 

When,  to!  a giant  form  before  me  strode. 

And  Pallas  hail’d  me  in  her  own  abode ! 

Yes,  ’t was  Minerva's  self;  but,  ah!  how  changed 
Since  o’er  the  Dardan  Held  in  arms  she  ranged! 

Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 

Her  form  appear’d  from  Phidias’  plastic  hand : 

Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 

Her  idle  a-gis  bore  no  Gorgon  now ; 

Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem’d  weak  and  shaftless  e’en  to  mortal  glance; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  aud  wither'd  in  her  grasp; 
And,  ah ! though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye; 

Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 

Aud  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a shriek  of  woe ! 

u Mortal ! n — *t  was  thus  she  spake — “ that  blush  of 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a noble  name:  [shame 

First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 

Now  honour’d  less  by  all,  and  /east  by  me: 

Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 

Seek’st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing? — look  around. 

Lo!  here,  despite  of  war  ami  wasting  fire, 

1 saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 

’Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth,  (4) 
Thy  country  sends  a spoiler  worse  than  both.  (5) 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane; 

Recount  the  relics  tom  that  yet  remain: 

These  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adorn’d,  (G) 

That  Adrian  rear’d  when  drooping  Science  mourn'd. 
What  more  I owe  let  gratitude  attest — 

Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 

That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came, 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name: (7) 


(1)  Tin*  kiosk  is  a Turkish  summer  home.  f>phi*ns’ 
stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Hiatus  has  no  stream  nt  all. 

(2)  This  palm  is  without  the  present  walls  of  Athens, 
not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  and 
the  tree  the  wall  intervenes.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  tlyron 
it  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Stanhope  that  he  ahoulri  be 
hnrled  at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus;  and  the 
Chief,  Odysseus,  sent  an  express  to  Missoloaghi  to  enforce 
this  wish.  The  design,  however,  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned, and  the  Noble  I’oefs  remains  were  removed  to  his 
country. — P.  E. 

(a)  **  [Miring  our  rerldrnre  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there 
was  not,  l believr,  a day  of  which  we  did  unt  devote  a 
part  to  the  contemplation  of  the  noble  manuinenta  of 
Grecian  genius,  that  have  outlined  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  the  outrage  of  barbarous  nod  antiquarian  despoilers. 
The  Temple  of  Theseus,  which  was  within  live  minutes' 
walk  of  oor  lodgings,  is  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in 
the  world-  In  this  fabric,  the  most  enduring  stability,  and 
a simplicity  of  design  peculiarly  striking,  arc  united  with 
Ihe  highest  elegance  and  accuracy  of  workmanship;  the 
characteristic  of  the  l>oric  style,  whose  chaste  beauty  is 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  artists,  to  lie  equalled  by  the 
graces  of  any  of  the  other  orders.  A gentleman  of  Athens, 
of  great  taste  and  skill,  assured  ns  that,  after  a continued 
contemplation  of  this  temple,  and  the  remains  of  the  Par- 
thenon, he  could  never  again  look  with  his  accustomed 
satisfaction  upon  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Athrns, 
much  less  upon  the  specimens  of  the  more  modern  species 
of  architecture  to  be  seen  in  Italy."  Hobhoutt. — L.  E. 

(•1)  “On  the  plaster  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel, 
these  words  have  been  very  deeply  ent: — 

Qooa  sot  nciKvsT  Gon, 

Hoc  skiiust  Scots. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  It,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  statue  now  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  serves 


as  a comment  on  this  text.  Tbit  eulogy  of  the  Goth*  alludes 
to  an  unfounded  story  of  a Greek  historian,  who  relates 
that  Alaric,  either  terrified  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Mi- 
nerm  herself,  the  other  of  Achilles,  terrible  a*  when  be 
strode  towards  the  walls  of  Troy  to  his  frirnds,  or  struck 
with  a reverential  respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  orna- 
ment*, and  people  of  the  venerable  city.”  /tobhouse. — L.  E- 

(5)  In  the  original  MS- — 

*•  Ah,  Athem ! ncarre  escaped  from  Turk  and  Goth. 

Hrll  trnili  a paltry  Scotchman  worse  than  both."— L-E- 

(8)  Thu  is  spnkrn  of  the  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the 
Acropolis  in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias, 
by  some  supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by  Hadrian  ; 
sixteen  columns  are  staudiug,  of  the  most  beautiful  marble 
and  architecture. 

(7)  It  is  stated  by  a late  oriental  traveller,  that  when 
the  wholesale  spoliator  visited  Athens,  be  caused  hi*  own 
name,  with  that  of  his  wife,  to  be  inscribed  on  a pillar  of 
one  of  the  principal  temples.  This  inscription  was  executed 
in  a very  conspicuous  manner,  and  deeply  engraved  in  the 
marble,  at  a very  considerable  elevation.  Notwithstanding 
which  precautions,  some  person  ( doubtless  inspired  by  the 
Patron  Goddess),  has  been  at  the  pains  to  get  himself  raised 
up  to  tbe  requisite  height,  and  has  obliterated  the  name  of 
the  lair-1,  but  left  that  of  the  Indy  untouched.  The  tra- 
veller in  question  accompanied  this  story  hy  a remark,  that 
it  must  have  cost  somr  lal-onr  aud  contrivance  to  get  at 
the  place,  and  could  only  have  been  effected  by  much  seal 
and  determination. 


(On  the  original  MS- is  written:  — 

•*A»ptce  qnos  Pallas  ftroto  rofwedil  honor  ra. 

Infra  %lat  lUHncn  —facta  tttpraiftir  vide, 

Scoie  wiser  ; rpuimis  nncnistt  Palladia  wdi. 
Inisncluin  Oirtinu  vinilirwt  ipM  Venus. 

Pypiiiiliun  lUluiai  pro  spun**  anussc  rrfrrtur ; 

Ta  statuam  rapias,  Scoie,  ted  moc  alx-st.” — P E.J 
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For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 

Below,  his  name — above,  behold  bis  deeds  !(t) 

Be  ever  hail’d  with  equal  honour  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 

Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 

But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 

So  when  the  lion  quits  his  Ml  repast. 

Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last: 

Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  owo, 
The  Inst  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 

Yet  still  thp  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross'd: 
Sec  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost! 

A nother  name  with  hit  pollutes  my  shrine  : 

Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine! 

Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 

When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva’s  shame.”  (2) 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I dared  reply, 

To  soothe  the  veugeauce  kindling  in  her  eye: 
“Daughter  of  Jove!  in  Britain’s  injured  name, 

V true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 

Frown  not  on  England;  England  owns  him  not: 
Athena,  no!  thy  plunderer  was  a Scot. 

Ask’st  thou  the  difference?  From  fair  Phyle's  towers 
Survey  Bteotia ; — Caledonia  *s  ours. 

And  well  I know  within  that  bastard  laud  (3) 

Hath  Wisdom’s  goddess  never  held  command; 

A barren  soil,  where  Nature’s  germs,  coofined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind; 

Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth ; 

Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist, 

A land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 

Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plaiu 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain. 

Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o’erflows, 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 

Ten  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide : 

Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  but  north, 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 

And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  ami  year! — 

She  sent  a Piet  to  play  the  felon  here. 

Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 

| As  dull  Bu'otia  gave  a Pindar  birth; 

I .So  may  her  few,  the  letter’d  and  the  brave, 

Bound  to  no  dime,  and  victors  of  the  grave, 

(1)  For  lord  Byr*m'«  detailed  rrmtrkt  on  lord  Firin'# 
dealing  with  the  Parthenon,  wr  note  [ A)  to  the  second  Canto 
of  < Ai tde  Untold,  ante,  p.  SXi  — 1*.  K. 

(2)  Hit  lordship's  name.  and  (hot  of  one  who  no  longer 
heart  it.  are  canrd  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon;  above, 
in  n port  not  fhr  distant,  are  the  torn  remnants  of  tbr  basso 
relirvos,  destroyed  ia  a vain  attrmpt  to  remove  them. 

(3)  “Irish  bastards."  according  to  Sir  Callaghan  O'Jiral- 
loiti.nn- 

(4)  in  1*18,  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  we  re  Toted  by 
Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  the  F.lgin  marhlrs-— I..  F.. 

{&)  Mr.  West,  on  seeing  the  **  HI  gin  Collection"  fl  sup- 
pose me  shall  hear  of  the  u Abershaw"  and  “ Jack -Shephard" 
collection  nett),  declared  himself  “ a mrrr  tyro"  in  art. 

(fl)  Poor  Crib  was  sadly  puzzled  when  the  marbles  were 
first  exhibited  at  F.lgin  House:  he  asked  if  it  was  not  “a 
, stone-shop?" — Hr  was  right ; It  Is  a shop. 

(7)  “Ala#!  all  the  monuments  of  Itnman  magnificence, 
. all  the  remains  of  Grecian  taste,  so  dear  1o  the  artist,  the 
j historian,  the  nntiqnnry,  nil  depend  on  the  will  of  nn  arbi- 
trary sovereign;  and  Ibnt  will  is  influenced  loo  often  hy  in- 
terest or  vanity,  hy  a nephew  or  a sycophant.  Is  a new 
palace  to  be  erected  (at  Rome)  for  an  upstart  family?  the 
Coliseum  is  stripped  to  furnish  malrrluls.  Hors  a foreign 


Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a land. 

And  ahine  like  children  of  a happier  strand; 

As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place. 

Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a wretched  race.” 

“ Mortal !”  the  blue-eyed  mnid  resumed,  “once  more 
Bear  hack  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 

Though  fallen,  ala#!  this  vengeance  yet  ia  mine, 

To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lauds  like  thine. 

Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stem  behest; 

Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest. 

“First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  dm! 

My  curse  shall  light,  on  hint  and  nil  his  seed: 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 

Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire: 

If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace. 

Believe  him  bastard  of  a brighter  race: 

Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate, 

And  Folly’s  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate; 

Long  of  tbeir  patron’s  gusto  let  (hem  tell. 

Whose  noblest  native  gusto  is — to  sell: 

To  sell,  and  make — may  Shame  record  the  day!— 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer’d  prey.  (4) 

Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard  West, 
Europe’s  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain’s  best, 

With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o’er, 

And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.  (5) 

Be  all  the  bruisers  cull’d  from  all  St.  Giles', 

That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 

While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare. 

And  marvel  at  his  lordship’s  ‘stone- shop’ (6)  there. 
Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauutcring  coxcombs 
creep, 

To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 

While  many  n languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 

On  giant  statues  easts  the  eurious  eye; 

The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim. 

Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb; 
Mounts  o’er  the  difference  of  note  and  then  ; 
Exclaims,  ‘These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men!* 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  these  with  those , 

And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 

When  shall  a modem  maid  have  swains  like  these ! 
Alas  ! Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules ! 

Ami  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 

Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  tokes  his  view, (7) 

minister  wish  to  adorn  the  blrnk  wall#  of  a northern  castle 
with  antiques?  the  temples  of  Theseus  or  Minerva  roust  be 
dismantled,  and  the  works  of  I'liidiaa  or  1‘rnxttele*  be  tom 
from  the  shattered  frieze.  That  a decrepit  uncle,  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  religious  duties  of  his  age  and  station,  should 
listeu  to  the  suggestions  of  an  interested  nephew,  i#  natural; 
and  that  en  oriental  despot  should  undermine  the  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  art,  is  to  be  expected — though  in  both 
rases  the  consequences  of  snrh  weakness  are  much  to  be 
lamented  ; but  that  the  minister  of  a nation,  famed  for  its 
knowledge  of  the  language,  nnrt  its  veneration  for  Ihe  mo- 
numents of  aneient  Greece,  should  have  been  the  prompter 
and  the  instrument  of  these  destnirliou*.  is  almost  in- 
credible. Such  rapacity  is  a crime  against  all  ages  and  all 
generations:  it  deprives  the  past  of  the  trophies  of  their 
genius  ond  the  title-drrd#  of  their  fame;  the  present,  of 
the  strongest  inducements  to  esertion,  Ihe  noblest  exhibi- 
tions thut  curiosity  can  contemplate ; the  future,  of  the 
mnsterpirers  of  art,  the  models  of  imitation.  To  guard 
against  the  repetition  of  sueh  drpredalions  is  the  wish  of 
every  man  of  genius,  the  duty  of  every  man  in  power,  and 
the  common  interest  of  every  civilized  nation." — Eust  act’s 
Qasslcat  Tout  through  Italy. 

“This  attempt  to  transplant  the  temple  of  Vesta  from 
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Id  silent  indignation  mix’d  with  grief, 

Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief.(l) 

Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 

May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 

Link’d  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome. 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb, 

And  Eratostralus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a branding  page  and  burning  line; 

Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed. 

Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first 

“So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn. 

Fix’d  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn; 

Though  not  for  him  alone  Revenge  shall  wait, 

But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate: 

Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia’s  self  had  done. 

Look  to  the  Baltic — blazing  from  afar. 

Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.(l) 

Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid. 

Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made; 

Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield: 

A fatal  gift  that  turn’d  your  friendAlo  stone, 

And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

“Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges’  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base; 

Lo!  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 

And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead; 

Till  Indus  rolls  a deep  purpurenl  flood. 

And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 

So  may  ye  perish! — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

“L«ok  on  your  Spain! — she  clasps  the  hand  she 
hates, 

But  coldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa!  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  vvere  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 

But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally. 

Can  spare  a few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 

Oh  glorious  field!  by  Famine  fiercely  won, 

The  Gaal  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done  : 

But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat? 

“Look  last  at  home — ye  love  uot  lo  look  there  — 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair : 

Your  city  saddens:  loud  though  Revel  howls, 

Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 

See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft; 

No  misers  tremble  when  there ’s  nothing  left. 

‘ Blest  paper  credit’  (3)  who  shall  dare  to  sing? 

It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption’s  weary  wing. 

Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 

Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hear; 

Italy  to  England  may.  perhaps,  do  honour  to  the  late  !.ord 
Bristol’*  patriotism  or  to  hi*  iuagniflrenre ; but  It  cannot 
be  considered  a*  an  indication  of  either  taste  or  judgment." 
—Ibid. 

(I)  “That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  art  in  England  cannot  tie  doubted.  They  must 
certainly  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  artist*,  and  prove  that 
the  true  and  only  read  to  simplicity  and  beauty  i.*  the  study 
of  nature.  But,  had  we  a right  to  diminish  the  interest  of 
Allirus  for  selfish  motives,  and  prevent  successive  gene  ra- 
tions of  other  nations  from  seeing  those  admirable  sculp- 
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Hut  ouc,  repentant  o’er  a bankrupt  state, 

On  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas!  too  late: 

Then  raves  for  * * ; to  that  Mentor  bends, 

Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 

Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard. 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 

So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  fiuth  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  ‘ log  ;* 

Thus  hail’d  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod. 

As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a god. 

“ Now  fare  ye  well ! enjoy  your  little  hour ; 

Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish’d  power; 

Gloss  o’er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme  ; 

Your  strength  a name,  your  bloated  wealth  a dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 

And  pirates  barter  all  that’s  left  behind. '4) 

No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary’  war. 

The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o’er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away; 

< >r,  back  returning,  secs  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber'd  shores : 

The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom, 

And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming  doom. 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight. 
Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  command; 
E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a factious  land: 

Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a sister  isle, 

And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

“Tis  done,  ’tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign: 

Wide  o’er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 

Rut  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 

And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 

The  banner’d  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files, 

O’er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Kdlona  smiles; 

The  brum  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 

That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come; 

Tin;  hero  hounding  at  his  country’s  call, 

The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall, 

Swell  the  voung  heart  with  visionary  charms, 

And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 

Rut  know,  a lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught, 

With  death  alone  art*  laurels  cheaply  bought: 

Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight, 
llis  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 

Rut  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  liattle  won, 

Though  drench’d  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun : 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name; 

The  slaughter’d  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame, 

The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe- reap’d  field, 

III  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 

Say  with  what  eye,  along  the  distant  down. 

Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town? 

tores?  The  Temple  of  Minerva  was  spared  ns  a beacon  to 
the  world,  to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity  of  taste. 
What  ran  we  say  to  the  disappointed  traveller,  who  is  now 
deprived  of  the  rich  gratification  which  would  have  compen- 
sated hi*  trnsel  and  hi*  toil?  It  will  lie  little  consolation 
to  him  to  say,  he  may  find  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon 
in  England."  II.  If.  If'illfams. — L.B. 

(‘i'j  The  affair  of  Copenhagen. — L.  E. 

(3)  “ Blest  paper  credit ! Inst  and  hest  supply. 

That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  1" — Pope. 

(4)  The  Deal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 
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How  view  tbe  column  of  Ascending  (lames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  ? 

Nay,  fro  mi  not,  Albion ! for  the  torch  was  thine 
Hat  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine  : 

(I)  “The  beautifbl  hot  barren  Hyrarttos,  the  whole  coast 
of  Attics,  her  hill*  and  mountains.  Pentelieus,  Ancbesmus, 
Philopappus,  etc.  elc.  are  in  tbemselvea  poetical ; and  would 
be  *o  if  the  name  of  Athena,  of  Athenians,  and  her  aery 
rains,  weie  swept  from  the  earth.  But  am  I to  lie  told  that 
the  ‘nature1  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical  without  the 
’art'  of  the  Aeropolis?  of  the  Temple  of  The— Ul?  and  of 
the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monument*  of  brr  exquisitely 
artificial  genius?  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as 
most  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands?  The  cou«>a  of  Cape  Cnlonna,  or  the  Cape  itaclf? 
The  rocks  at  #the  foot  of  it,  or  tbe  recollection  that  Fal- 


Now  should  they  burst  cm  thy  devoted  coast. 

Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 

Tbe  law  of  beaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life, 

And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets,  tbe  strife. ”( I ) 

coner’s  ship  Was  bulged  upon  them?  There  are  a thousand 
rocks  and  rapes  far  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the 
Acropolis  unit  Cape  Sunium  in  themselves.  But  it  is  the 
‘art,’  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  which 
give  them  their  antique  and  their  modern  poetry,  and  not 
the  spots  themselves.  I opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose,  the 
robbery  of  ruins  from  Atlirus,  to  instrurt  tbe  English  in 
sculpture;  but  why  did  1 do  so?  Tbe  ruins  are  as  poetical 
in  Piccadilly  ns  they  were  in  the  Parthenon  ; but  the  Par- 
thenon and  its  rock  are  less  so  without  them.  Such  is  the 
poetry  of  art.’’  ft.  /offers,  IML — L.  E. 
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“Qualis  In  EuroUe  ripls,  not  per  juga  Cyntbl, 

Eiercet  Diana  chorus.'*  t'irgil. 

u Such  on  Knrota's  banks,  or  Cynthia's  height, 

Diana  seems : and  so  she  charms  the  sight, 

When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  qnire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads.” 

Dry  den's  Viwjil. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 


Sin, — I amacountry  gentleman  of  amidland  county. 
I might  have  been  a parliament-man  for  a certain 
borough;  having  had  the  oiler  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  18! 2.(2)  But 
I was  all  for  domestic  happiness;  as,  fifteen  years 
ago,  on  a visit  to  Loudon,  I married  a middle-aged 
maid  of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem  Hall 
till  last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I were  invited  by 
the  Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a marriageable  (or, 
a s they  call  it,  marketable)  age,  and  having  besides 
a Chancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  npon  the  family 
estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot, — of  which,  by 
the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed  in  less  than 
a week,  that  I was  obliged  to  bny  a second-hand  ba- 
rouche, of  which  I might  mount  the  box,  Mrs.  H. 
says,  if  I could  drive,  but  never  see  tbe  inside — that 
place  being  reserved  for  the  Honourable  Augustus 
Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera-knight.  Hear- 
iog  great  praises  of  Mrs.  H.’s.daucing  (she  was  famous 
for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century),  I unbooted,  and  went  to  a ball  at  the  Coun- 
tess's, expecting  to  see  a country  dance,  or,  at  most, 


(I)  This  trifle  was  written  at  Cheltenham,  in  the  autumn 
of  1812.  and  published  anonymously  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  It  wm  not  rery  well  received  at  the  time 
by  the  public ; and  the  author  was  by  no  means  anxious 
that  it  should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.  “ I hear,” 
he  any 9,  in  a letter  to  n friend,  “ that  a certain  malirions 
publication  on  waltzing  is  attributed  to  me.  This  report, 
1 suppose,  you  will  take  care  to  contradict ; ns  the  author, 
I am  sure,  will  not  like  that  I should  wear  his  cap  and 
Della. n — 1..  R. 


cotillions,  reels,  and  all  the  old  paces  to  llie  newest 
tunes.  But  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  arriving,  to 
see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  her  arms  half  round 
the  loins  of  a huge  hussar-looking  gentleman  I never 
set  eyes  on  before;  and  his,  to  say  truth,  rather  more 
than  half  round  her  waist,  turning  round,  uud  round, 

and  round,  to  a d d sec-saw  up-and-down  sort  of 

tune,  that  reminded  me  of  the  “ Black  joke,"  only 
more  “ affeltuoso,v  till  it  made  me  quite  giddy  with 
wondering  they  were  not  so.  By-and-by  they  stopped 
a bit,  and  I thought  they  would  sit  or  fall  down : — 
hot  no;  with  Mrs.  H.’s  hand  on  bis  shoulder,  uqaam 
/ami liariter ” (3)  (as  Terence  said,  when  I was  at 
school),  they  walked  about  n minute,  and  Uien  at  it 
again,  like  two  cockchafers  spitted  on  the  same  bod- 
kin. 1 asked  what  all  this  meant,  when,  with  a loud 
laugh,  a child  no  older  than  oar  Wilhelmina  (a  name 
I never  heard  but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield , though 
her  mother  would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swap- 
penbach,)  said,  “Lord!  Mr.  Hornem,  can’t  you  see 
they  arc  valuing?”  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which);  and 
then  up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away 
they  went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper-time. 
Now,  that  1 know  what  it  is,  I like  it  of  ail  things, 
and  so  does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Hornem’s  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  in  a morning).  Indeed, 


(2)  State  of  the  poll  (last  day),  6. 

{:))  My  Latin  in  nil  forgotten,  if  a man  can  be  —id  to 
have  forgotten  whnt  he  never  remembered;  hot  I bought 
my  title-page  motto  of  a Catholic  priest  for  a three-shilling 
bank  token,  after  maeh  haggling  for  tbe  eren  sixpence.  1 
grudged  tbe  money  to  a papiil,  being  all  for  the  memory 
of  Perceval  and  “ No  popery,”  and  quite  regretting  the 
downfall  of  the  pope,  because  we  can't  burn  ham  any 
more. 
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so  much  do  I like  it,  that  having  a tarn  for  rhyme, 
tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and  song* 
iu  honour  of  all  the  victories  'bat  till  lately  1 have  had 
little  practice  in  that  way),  I sat  down,  and  with  the 
aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  (I)  and  a few  hints 
from  Dr.  Busby,  (2)  (whose  recitations  I attend,  and 
am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Busby’s  manner  of  de- 
livering his  father's  late  successful  Drury  Lane  Ad~ 
dress),  I composed  the  following  hymn,  wherewithal 
to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public;  whom, 
nevertheless,  I heartily  depise,  as  well  as  the  critics. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  etc.  etc. 

HORACE  HORNEM. 


THE  WALTZ. 


Musk  of  the  many-twinkling  feet!  (3)  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms; 
Terpsichore! — too  long  misdeem’d  a maid — 
Reproachful  term — bestow’d  but  to  upbraid — 
Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine, 

The  least  a vestal  of  the  virgin  Niue. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thiue  the  name  of  prude; 
Mock’d,  yet  triumphant ; sneer’d  at,  unsubdued ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 
if  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough  —requires  no  shield; 
Dance  forth — sans  armour  thou  shall  take  the  field, 
And  own — impregnable  to  mast  assaults, 

Thy  not  too  lawfully-begotten  “ Waltz.” 

Hail,  nimble  nymph ! to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whisker* d votary  of  waltz  and  war, 

His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots; 

A sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  ami  his  brutes: 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz! — beneath  whose  banners 
A modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners; 

On  Hounslow’s  heath  to  rival  Wellesley’s  (4)  fame, 
Cock'd — fired — and  miss’d  his  man — bat  gain'd  his 
aim ; 

Hail,  moving  Muse!  to  whom  the  fair  one’s  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

(I)  Secant*,  p.  40. — P.  B. 

(*2)  So*  Rejected  Addresses. — L.  K. 

(3)  “Glaurr  tbrir  many -twinkling  feet." — Cray. 

,4)  To  rival  Lord  Wellesley"*,  or  bis  nephew'*,  as  the 
reader  please*: — the  one  gained  n pretty  woman,  whom 
he  deserved,  hy  fighting  for  ; and  the  other  ha*  hern  fight- 
ing in  the  Peninsula  many  n long  day,  “by  .Shrewsbury 
clock,”  without  gaining  any  thing  iu  that  country  hut  the 
title  ol  “the  Great  l.ord,"  and  “Hie  Lord;”  which  savour* 
of  profauntion,  having  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  that 
Being  to  whom  “ 7b  /Vihm"  for  carnage  are  the  runkrst 
blasphemy.  — It  Is  to  he  presumed  the  General  wilt  one  day 
return  to  hi*  Sabine  farm  ; there 

“To  binr  Ihe  gi-niturif  Uie  stubborn  plain. 

.Ilmait  a*  quickly  **  he  conquer'd  Spiln ! ” 

The  1.ord  Peterborough  conquered  continent*  in  a summer  ; 
we  do  more— we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in 
a shorter  season.  If  the  “ great  ls»rd'»"  Cincinnatian  progress 
In  agriculture  be  mo  speedier  than  the  proportional  average 
of  time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the  fanner’s 
proverb,  be  “ ploughing  with  dog*.” 

By  the  by — one  of  this  illustrious  person’*  new  title*  i* 
forgotten  — it  is,  however,  worth  remembering — ^Salvador 
del  inundo  !n  erudite  poster!.'  If  this  he  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a 
won  who  ha*  not  yet  *n*rd  them — query — are  they  worth 
saving,  even  in  thi*  world?  for,  according  to  the  mildest 


Ob ! for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitt, 

The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former’s  wits, 

To  “energise  the  object  I pursoe,”  (5) 

And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due! 

Imperial  Waltz!  imported  from  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine), 

, Long  he  thiue  import  from  all  duty  free, 

! And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee; 

I In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
| Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 

The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
' Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart: 

Through  the  full  veins  tby  gentler  poison  swims, 
i And  wakes  to  wantounes*  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany!  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 

As  heaven -born  Pitt  can  testify  below, 

Ere  cursed  Confederation  math*  thee  France’s, 

And  only  left  us  tby  d d debts  and  dances! 

Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 

We  bless  thee  still — for  George  the  Third  is  left! 

Of  kings  the  best— and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 

For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 

Who  owe  us  millions — don't  we  owe  the  queen? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides? 

So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud:  . 

Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults 
A dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a queen — and  Waltz. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet, 

Though  now  transferr’d  to  Buonaparte’s  “fiat!” 

Back  to  my  theme — O Muse  of  motion!  say. 

How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Waltz  her  way  ? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales. 

From  Hamburg’s  port  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  mails)  f i 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame — com  poll’d  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gotten  burg — was  chill’d  to  sleep  ; 

Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign’d  arise, 
Heligoland!  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies; 

While  unbumt  Moscow  (6)  yet  had  news  to  semi, 

Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a friend, 

| modifications  of  any  Christian  erred,  those  three  words 
f make  the  odd*  much  against  them  in  the  next.— »“  Saviour  i 
[ of  the  world,”  quotha — it  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  or  j 
any  one  else,  could  save  n corner  of  it — hi*  country.  4et  I 
this  stupid  misnomer,  although  it  shows  the  near  connection  : 
j between  superstition  and  impiety,  so  fkr  has  Its  use,  that  It  I 
proves  there  ran  he  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholic*  (in- 
quisitorial Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appella- 
tion on  a Protestant.  1 suppose  not  year  he  will  l*e  en- 
titled the  “Virgin  Mary:”  if  so.  Lord  George  Gordon  him- 
| self  would  have  nothin*  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastard*  of 
our  lady  of  Babylon. 

(5)  Among  the  addresses  sent  into  the  Drury  lane  Com- 

\ mittce  (see  ant r,  p.  49)  was  one  hy  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  i 
| by  asking— 

When  energising  object*  men  pursue, 

VVUal  are  the  prodiptm  the*  canaot da ? " — L.  F 

(6)  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  able*  cannot  he 
sufficiently  commended—  nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other 
details  omitted  in  the  various  despatrhe*  of  oar  eloquent 
ambassador,  hr  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with 

the  exploit*  of  Colonel  C , in  swimming  river*  froeen, 

and  gulloping  over  roads  impassable),  that  one  entire  pro- 
vince perished  by  famine  in  the  most  mrlunrholy  manner, 
a*  follows: — In  General  Bontnpchin'*  consummate  confla* 

i g ration,  the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  Kreat 
that  the  market  whs  inadequate  to  the  demand:  and  ttan* 
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ihc  came — Wall*  came — and  with  her  certain  arts 
)f  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes; 

Then  flamed  of  Auaterlitz  the  blest  despatch, 

Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 

\ud — almost  crush’d  beneath  the  glorious  uews — 

Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue’s; 

One  envoy’s  letters,  six  composers’  airs, 

And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind, 

Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a wind ; 

Hr u nek’s  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it. 

Of  Heyne,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — and  her  fairest  freight. 
Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a mate, 

The  welcome  vessel  reach’d  the  genial  strand, 

And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 

His  grand  pas-scul  excited  some  remark; 

Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sanclio  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought; 

Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread, 

Tier  uimble  feet  danced  oft  another's  head ; 

Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 

Display’d  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 

Than  thoa,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirliug  to  a Saxon  tunc! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years!  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a spouse; 

To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear, 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  roll’d 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold ; 

To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a son’s,  or  make  a daughter’s,  match ; 

To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords — 
Always  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  their  lords; 

To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a week ; 

As  love  or  Hymen  yonr  eudeavours  guide, 

To  gam  your  own,  or  snatch  another’s  bride  ;- 
To  oae  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came. 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz! — to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 

Scotch  reels,  avaunt!  and  country -dance,  forego 
Y«mr  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe! 

Waltz — Waltz  alone — both  legs  and  arms  demands, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 

nnt  hundred  sod  thirty -three  thousand  persons  were  starred 
to  death,  hy  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet!  The  lamp- 
lighters of  london  hare  since  •obirrihed  a pint  (of  otl)  a 
piece,  and  the  tallow-chandler*  hare  unanimously  voted  a 
quantity  of  beat  mould*  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the  relief 
of  the  sonmng  Scythians; — the  acarcity  will  aooa.  hy  such  j 
riertioaa,  and  a proper  attention  to  the  quality  rather  than 
the  qnantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said, 
in  return,  that  the  untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sisty  ' 
thoosaad  beeves  for  a day’s  meal  to  our  suffering  manu- 
facturers. 

(I)  ilandng-giris — who  do  for  hire  what  Walts  doth 
gratis. 

(J)  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baus- 
tirre’s  time,  of  the  “ Sieur  de  la  Croii.”  that  there  bo  * no 
whiskers but  how  far  these  are  indications  of  valour  in 
the  Held,  or  elsewhere,  may  stlil  be  questionable.  Much 
may  be,  and  hath  been,  avouched  on  both  sides.  In  the 
oiden  time  philosophers  had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none — I 
vipio  himself  was  shaven — ilanmbsl  thought  bis  one  eye 


Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before — but — pray  “pnt  out  the  light.” 
Methiuks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  t*>o  far — or  I am  much  too  nmr; 

And  true,  though  strange — Waltz  whispers  this  remark, 
“My  slippery  steps  ara  safest  in  the  dark!” 

But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 

And  lenda  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time ! 

Yc  quartos  publish’d  upon  every  clime! 

0 say,  shall  dull  Homaika’s  heavy  round. 

Fandango’s  wriggle,  or  Bolero’s  bound ; 

Can  Egypt’s  Alinas;  I ) — tantalizing  group — 
Columbia’s  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 

Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  borne? 

Ah,  no!  from  Morier’s  pages  down  to  Galt’s, 

Each  tourist  pens  a paragraph  for  Waltz. 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore, 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before! — 
Though  in  your  daughters’  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  lie  yourselves  alive! 

Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectrcd  host; 
Fool’s  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 

No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake ; 

No  stilT-stare.h’d  stays  make  meddliug  fingers  ache; 

1 Tran.- (err’d  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  iu  their  visage,  (2)  women  in  their  shape;) 

No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press’d, 

But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviviug  salts, 

Both  bauisb’d  by  the  sovereign  cordial  Waltz. 

Seductive  Waltz! — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter’s  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a whore; 
Werter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 

Yet  warm,  not  wanlou;  dazzled,  but  not  blind — 
Thongh  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stnei, 

Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a Paris  ball ; 

The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens. 

And  maids  and  talets  waltz  behind  the  scenes: 

Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads. 

And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  heads; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce. 

And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can’t  pronounce. 
Gods!  bow  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts. 

And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  iu  praise  of  Waltz! 

Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  tUbut; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new ; (3) 

handsome  enough  without  a beard;  but  Adrian,  the  em- 
peror. wore  a beard  (having  warts  no  his  chin,  which 
neither  the  Empress  Sabina  nor  even  thr  rourtirr*  could 
abide}—' Tnrenne  bad  wbUkert,  Marlborough  none — Buona- 
parte is  un whiskered,  the  Regent  whiskered  ; “ arrjnl ” great- 
ness of  mind  and  whiskers  may  or  may  not  go  together: 
bat  certainly  the  different  occurrence*,  since  the  growth  of 
the  Inst  mentioned,  go  further  in  behalf  of  whiskers  than 
the  anathema  of  Anselm  did  nqahut  long  hair  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I. — Formrrly  red  was  a favourite  colour.  See 
Lodowirk  Barrey*s  comedy  of  Ram  .4Uey,  ItRil;  Art  I. 
Sceue  I . 

“ Taffeta.  Now  for  a wager — What  coloured  beard  comes 
nest  by  the  window? 

“Adriana.  A black  man’s.  I think. 

* Taffeta.  I think  not  so:  I think  a red,  for  that  is  most 
in  fashion." 

There  is  * nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;”  but  red,  then  a 
favour  Us,  has  now  subsided  iuto  a favourite's  colour. 

(3)  An  anachronism  - Walts  and  the  battle  of  Auslerlits  j 
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New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards; 

New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  new)(l)  to  follow  those  that  tied; 
New  victories — nor  can  we  prize  them  less, 

Though  Jenky  wonders  at  bis  own  success; 

New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 

That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 

New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  *t as  true, 

Though  they  be  old,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks),  (2) 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 
With  vests  or  ribands — deck’d  alike  in  hne,  [sticks ! 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue: 

So  saith  the  Muse:  my- >(3),  what  say  you? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign ; 

Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such ; 

Hoops  are  no  more , and  petticoats  not  much  ; 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 

And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 

The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
First  xluly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 

Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene--- 
With  Kent’s  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Gloster’s  mien. 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free. 

That  spot  where  hearts (4)  were  once  supposed  to  be; 
Houml  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced; 

The  lady’s  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 
One  band  reposing  on  the  royal  hip; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal! 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partuers  move  or  stand, 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  uouc  withdraw  the  hand , 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 

The  Earl  of  Asterisk — and  Lady  Blank; 

Sir  Sucb-a-one — with  those  of  fashion’s  host, 

For  whose  blest  surnames — vide  Morning  Poet 

•re  before  said  to  h»Tf  opened  the  bull  together:  the  bard 
mean*  if  he  means  anything;,  Waltz  was  not  so  much  in 
vogue  till  the  Regent  attained  the  acme  of  bis  popularity. 
Waltz,  the  cornel,  whiskers,  and  the  new  government,  illu- 
minated heaven  and  earth,  ia  all  their  glory,  much  about 
the  same  time:  ot  these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared; 
the  other  throe  continue  to  astonish  ns  still. — Printer's 
Devil. 

(1)  Among  others  a new  ninepence  -a  creditable  coin 
now  forthcoming,  worth  a pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest 
calculation. 

(2)  “Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might ,m  Who 
docs  not  remember  the  “delicate  investigation” in  the  Merry 
/#1iw  of  Windsor?— 

u ford.  1'ray  you,  come  near : if  I suspect  without  caase, 
why  then  make  sport  of  me;  then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I 
deserve  it.  How  now  ? whither  bear  you  this  ? 

“ Mrs.  Ford.  W hat  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  It  ? 
— you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing.” 

(3j  The  gentle,  or  ferocions,  reader  may  fill  op  the  blank 
as  be  pleases — there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  At* 
service  (bring  already  in  the  Regent’s):  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  back  any  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as 
every  month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweep- 
stakes:— a distinguished  consonant  is  said  to  he  the  favour- 
ite, much  against  the  wishes  of  the  Aaotrin?  ones. 

(4)  **  We  have  changed  all  that,”  says  the  Moek  Doctor— 
’ti»  all  gone — Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  Is  of 


(Or  if  for  that  impartial  priut  too  late, 

Search  Doctors’  Commons  six  months  from  my  date) — 
Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow. 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest'  Turk, 

If  “nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work?” (5) 

True,  honest  Mirza! — you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 
Something  does  follow,  at  a fitter  time; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resign’d  to  man, 
lu  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan, (6)  and  many  more! 

And  thou,  my  prince!  whose  sovereign  taste  and  will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 

Thou  ghost  of  Qaeenaberry  ! whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a single  night, 

Pronounce — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodrus  struck  so  bright  a stroke  as  this; 

To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 

Flush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes; 

Kush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame. 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame, 

For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest? 

But  ye — who  never  fdt  a single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought ; 

Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 

Say — would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so  cheap? 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied. 

Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side. 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm? 

At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign, 

To  press  the  hand  so  press’d  by  none  but  thine; 

To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret; 

Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint. 

Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint; 

If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  theu  no  more, 

Or  give-like  her — caresses  to  a score; 

no  great  importance  how  women’*  heart*  are  disposed  of; 
they  have  nature’s  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absurdly 
a*  possible.  Rat  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so 
thoroughly  bad.  as  to  remind  as  of  those  phenomena  often 
mentioned  in  natural  history;  viz.  a mass  of  solid  stone — 
only  to  be  opened  by  force — and  when  divided,  yoa  discover 
• load  in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
venomous. 

(5)  In  Turkey  a pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  super- 
fluous, question— literally  put,  as  in  the  test,  by  a Persian 
to  Morier,  on  seeing  a wails  in  Fera. — Vide  .Vortfr’i 
Thire/j. 

(6)  “1  once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a ball-room,  some 
verses,  which  he  had  lately  written  on  waltzing;  and  of 
which  I remember  the  following • 

' With  tranquil  step,  nnd  timid,  downcast  glance 
Behold  the  well -pair’d  couple  now  advanee- 
In  such  swret  posiare  our  first  parents  moved, 

While,  hand  In  hand,  through  Eden's  bowers  they  roved 
Ere  set  the  Devil,  with  promise  fine  and  false. 

Turn’d  their  poor  heads,  and  taught  them  huw  lo  walls. 

One  band  grasps  hers,  the  olbrr  bolds  her  lup  s 

For  ao  the  law  *s  laid  down  by  Baron  Trip  * 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so  aptly  as  a legal  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  waltzing,  was,  at  the  time  these  Teraes 
were  written,  well  known  in  the  dazicing  circles.” — Moore. 
L.E. 
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Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  aod  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Waltz!  and  dare  1 thus  blaspheme? 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  bis  theme. 
Terpsichore,  forgive! — at  every  ball 
My  wife  now  waltzes — and  my  daughters  shall; 


My  son — (or  stop — ’tis  needless  to  inquire — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne’er  transpire; 
Some  ages  hence  our  genenlogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a bough  for  him  as  me) — 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 
Grandsons  for  me — in  heirs  to  all  bis  friends. 


&i)t  <ZSta«mr;(,) 

A FRAGMENT  OF  A TURKISH  TALE. 


**  One  fatal  remembrance— one  sorrow  that  throw* 

It*  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  oar  joy*  and  oar  woe* — 

To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 

For  which  joy  bath  no  balm  and  affliction  uo  sting.’’ — Moon.  (2) 
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BYRON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present 
is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in 
j the  East  than  formerly;  either  because  the  ladies  arc 
more  circumspect  than  in  the  “olden  time,"  or  because 
the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less  enterprise. 
The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the  adventures  of  a 
' female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the  Mussulman 

(!)  The  rinowr  win  published  in  May~IHI3.  and  abund- 
antly (attained  the  impression  created  hy  the  two  first  can- 
to*  of  ChUrte  Harold.  It  it  ohvioiM  that  in  thii,  the  first  of 
his  romantic  narratives,  Ixird  Byron  * versification  reflect* 
the  admiration  he  always  avowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge’*  Chris- 
lab*/,—  the  irregular  rhythm  of  which  had  already  heen 
adopted  in  the  Lay  of  Ih*  last  Minstrel.  The  fragmentary 
style  of  the  composition  was  suggested  by  the  then  new  and 
popular  CMlimlnu  of  Mr.  Roger*.  A*  to  the  subject,  it  was 
not  merely  by  recent  travel  that  the  author  had  familiarized 
himself  with  Turkish  history.  “Old  k nolle*,”  he  said  at 
Missolonghi,  a few  weeks  before  his  denth,  “ was  one  of  the 
first  books  that  gave  me  pleasure  when  a child ; and  I believe 
it  had  much  influence  na  ray  future  wishes  to  visit  the  levant, 
and  gave,  perhaps,  the  oriental  colouring  which  is  observed 
in  my  poetry.”  In  the  margin  of  hi*  copy  of  Mr.  D' I sraeli's 
Essay  on  the  literary  Character,  wr  And  the  following 
note: — “ Knolles,  Cantrmir,  tie  Tott.  Lady  M.  W.  Montague, 
Hawkins’s  translation  from  Mignot's  History  of  the  Turks, 
the  Jrnbian  Xights-  alt  travels  or  histories,  or  hooks  upon 
the  Last,  1 could  meet  with,  I bad  rend,  as  well  ns  Ricant, 
j before  I was  ten  years  old." — L.  K. 

(2/  Moore  states  that  this  motto,  tAken  from  one  of  the 
Irish  Melodies,  bad  been  quoted  incorrectly  io  the  first 
editions  of  the  poem.  Byron  subsequently  made  a similar 
I mistake  in  the  lines  from  Burns,  prefixed  to  the  H ride  qf 
Jbydot.—  P.  K. 

(3)  An  event,  in  which  I.ord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
cerned, undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  this  tale  ; 
; hut  for  the  story,  so  circumstantially  pat  forth,  of  bis  having 


! 


manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  and  avenged  by 
a young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  time  the  Seven 
Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  soon  after  the  Aroauts  were  beaten  back  from  the 
Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged  for  some  time  suhAe>- 
quent  to  the  Russian  invasion.  The  desertion  of  the 
Mainotcs,  on  being  refused  the  plunder  of  Misitra, 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  enterprise,  and  to  the 
desolation  of  the  Morea,  during  which  the  cruelty  exer- 
cised on  all  sides  was  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals 
oCthe  Faithful. (3) 

himself  bees  the  lover  of  this  female  slave,  there  is  no  foun- 
dation. The  girl  whose  life  the  poet  saved  at  Athens  was 
not.  we  are  assured  hy  Sir  John  llobhonse,  an  object  of  hla 
Lordship's  attachment,  hut  of  that  of  his  Turkish  servant. 
For  the  Marquis  of  Sligo’s  account  of  the  affair,  see  Moore’s 
Life  — L.  K. 

The  following  Is  Lord  Byron’s  own  version  of  the  story, 
as  reported  in  Medicin's  Conversations.  Whether  the  noble 
Bard  was  veracious,  or,  as  might  he  inferred  from  the 
preceding  note,  merely  Indulged  in  the  pastime  of  mysti- 
fying the  gallant  Captain,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  deter- 
mine:—“When  I was  at  Athens,  there  was  an  edict -in 
force  similar  to  that  of  All’s,  except  that  the  mode  of  pu- 
nishment was  different.  [AU  Pacha  of  Yanina  issued  an 
order  that  any  Turkish  female  convicted  of  incontinence 
with  a Christian  should  be  stoned  to  death.)  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  all  love  alTairs  should  he  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  privacy.  I fras  very  fond,  at  that  time,  of 
a Turkish  girl, — ay,  fond  of  her  as  I have  been  of  few  wo- 
men. All  went  on  very  well  till  the  Ramazan  for  forty 
days.  During  thia  Lent  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  women  are 
not  allowed  to  quit  thrir  apartments.  I was  in  despair, and 
Could  hardly  coulrive  to  get  a cinder  or  a token-flower  sent 
to  express  it.  We  had  not  met  for  several  days,  and  all 
ray  thoughts  were  occupied  in  planning  au  assignation, 
when,  as  ill  fate  woold  have  it.  the  mean*  I took  to  effect 
it  led  to  the  discovery  of  our  secret.  The  penalty  was  death 
— death  without  reprieve— a horrible  death,  at  which  one 
cannot  think  without  shuddering.  An  order  waa  issued  for 
the  law  being  put  into  immediate  effect.  In  the  mean  time. 
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No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian’s  grave, 

That  tomb  (1)  which,  gleaming  o’er  the  cliff, 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff. 
High  o’er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain: 

When  shall  such  hero  live  again  t 

***** 


Fair  clime  1(2)  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o’er  those  blessed  isles, 

Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna’s  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 

There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean’s  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave: 

And  if  at  times  a transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 

Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 

How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there ! 

For  there — the  Rose  o’er  crag  or  vale. 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,{3) 

The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 

His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover’s  tale : 

His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  bis  Rose, 
Unbeut  by  winds,  unchill’d  by  snows, 
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Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west. 

By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 

Returns  the  sweets  by  Nature  given 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven; 

And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 

And  many  a summer  flower  is  there, 

And  many  a shade  that  love  might  share, 

And  many  a grotto,  meant  for  rest, 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a guest; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 

Til)  the  gay  mariner's  guitar '4) 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 

Then  stealing  with’thc  tn allied  oar, 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 

Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 

And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace,  , 
As  if  for  gods,  a dwelling-place, 

And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  ihix'd 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix’d, 

There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  iuto  wilderness, 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o’er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour; 

N'or  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land. 

Hut  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare! 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside, 

There  Passion  riots  in  her  pride, 


1 knew  nothing  of  whnt  h*d  happened,  and  It  was  deter- 
mined that  I should  be  kept  in  ignorance  nf  the  whole  affair 
till  it  waa  too  late  to  Interfere.  A mere  accident  only 
enabled  me  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  I 
waa  taking  one  of  my  usual  evening  ride*  by  the  sea -side, 
when  I observed  a crowd  of  people  moving  down  to  the 
shore,  and  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  glittering  among  them. 
They  were  not  so  far  off,  but  that  I thought  1 could  now  and 
then  distinguish  a faint  and  stifled  shriek.  My  curiosity 
was  forcibly  excited,  and  I despatched  one  of  my  followers 
to  Inquire  the  cause  of  the  proersaiou.  What  was  my  hor- 
ror to  learn  that  they  were  carrying  an  unfortunate  girt, 
sewn  up  in  a sack,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea!  I did  not 
hesitate  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  I knew  I could  depend 
on  my  faithfol  Albanians,  and  rode  up  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  party,  threatening,  in  case  of  bis  refusal  to  Rive 
up  his  prisoner,  that  I would  adopt  means  to  compel  him. 
He  did  not  like  the  business  he  was  on,  or  perhaps  the  de- 
termined look  of  my  body-guard,  and  consented  to  accom- 
pany me  bitck  to  the  city  with  the  girl,  whom  I soou  dis- 
covered to  be  my  Turkish  favourite.  Snftice  it  to  say,  that 
my  Interference  with  the  chief  magistrate,  backed  by  a 
heavy  bribe,  saved  her;  bat  it  was  only  on  condition  that  I 
should  break  off  all  intercourse  with  her,  and  that  sbe 
should  immediately  quit  Athens,  and  be  sent  to  her  friend* 
in  Thebes.  There  she  died,  a few  days  after  her  arrival,  of 
a fever— perhaps  of  love.’1— P.  E. 

(1)  A tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themistoelcs. — “ There  are,”  say* 
Cumberland,  in  his  Obscrrer,  “ a few  lines  hy  Plato,  upon 
the  tomb  of  Themistorles,  which  have  a turn  of  rlrgant  and 
pathetic  simplicity  in  them,  thnt  deserves  a better  transla- 
tion than  I can  give  : — 

■ By  the  *****  martin,  on  the  watery  strand. 

Thy  moroynent,  Thrruiniurlr.,  shall  stand  : 

By  tills  directed  to  thy  native  shore. 

The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  store  : 

And  when  our  fleets  an-  summon'd  to  the  light. 

Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight.'"— 1-  E. 

(2)  “Of  the  beautiful  flow  of  Byron’s  fancy,”  say*  Moore, 
“when  its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject,  the 
Ciaour  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instance* : this 
poem  having  accumulated  under  hi*  hand,  both  in  printing 
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j and  thronRh  successive  editions,  till  from  four  hundred  lines,  ; 
! of  which  it  consisted  in  its  first  ropy,  It  at  present  amounts  , 
! to  ftturlccn  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which  he  had  I 
| adopted,  of  a series  of  fragment*,  — a set  of ‘orient  pearls  at  j 
random  strung' — left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reference  | 
to  more  than  the  general  romplexion  of  his  story,  whutever  1 
! sentiments  or  images  his  fancy.  In  its  excursions,  could  col-  1 
lect;  and.  how  little  fettered  be  was  hy  any  regard  to  ron- 
! nrction  in  these  additions,  appears  from  a note  which  ac- 
' romp* oieil  his  own  copy  of  this  paragraph,  in  w hich  be  says 
— *1  have  not  yet  fixed  Ibe  place  of  insertion  for  the  follow- 
ing lines,  hut  will,  when  I see  you — as  1 have  bo  copy.’ 
Even  into  this  new  passage,  rich  as  it  was  at  first,  his  fancy  , 
afterwards  poured  a fresh  inftision.”— The  value  of  these 
after  - tour hrs  of  the  master  may  be  appreciated  by  compar- 
ing the  following  verses,  from  his  original  draft  of  this  pa-  : 
; Digraph,  with  the  form  which  they  now  wear 
*•  fair  clime  ! where  ceaseless  mmmtr  amitm. 

Benignant  o’er  those  Messed  ivW. 

U hirh,  seen  front  far  Ci  donna's  bright. 

Make  glad  the  heart  lluit  hails  the  sight. 

And  fi*r  to  luovliacM  delight. 

There  ’hint  the  bright  abodes  re  seek. 

Like  dimptei  upon  Ocean's  cheek, 

So  smiling  round  the  sealers  tare 
THeso  hdms  of  I hr  eastrrn  wavr 
Or  if.  at  time*,  thr  transput  brtw* 

Break  llir  smooth  crystal  of  the  sent. 

Or  ArujA  oor  blossom  from  the  tree*, 

llow  grateful  is  the  grsille  air 

That  wav  es  and  wafts  the  fragrance  there.” 

The  whole  of  thl*  passage,  from  line  7 down  to  line  1C7.  ; 

! “Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve.”  was  not  In  the  1 
I first  edition. — I,.  E. 

(3)  The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a 
well-known  Persian  fable.  If  I mistake  not,  the  “Bulbul  of  1 
| a thousand  tales”  Is  one  of  his  appellations.— {Thus  Mesihi, 

| as  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones 

“Come,  charming  maid  ! and  hear  illy  poet  sing. 

Thyself  the  rmr,  and  hr  the  bird  of  spring  : 

Love  bids  bun  sing,  and  Lure  will  be  obey'd. 

Be  gay : too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade.”— L.  E.) 
j (4)  The  guitar  is  the  constant  amnsement  of  the  Creek 
‘ sailor  by  night : with  a steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a calm, 
it  is  accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 
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Ami  last  and  rapine  wildly  reign 
To  darken  o’er  the  fair  domain . 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 
Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd, 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwelt 
The  freed  inheritors  of  bell; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form’d  for  joy, 

So  carat  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! 

He  who  hath  b nt  him  o’er  the  dead(l) 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay’s  effacing  lingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark’d  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that’s  there. 

The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 

I Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy (2) 

Appal*  the  gazing  mourner’s  heart, 

| As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant’s  power; 
i So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

• The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal’d! (3) 

J Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 

’Tis  Greece,  bat  living  Greece  no  more! (4) 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath; 

Bat  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ! 

Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth , 

I Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  iU  cherish’d 
earth ! (5) 

! (I)  M If  once  the  public  notice  it  drawn  to  a poet,  the  ta- 

lent* be  exhibit*  on  a nearer  view,  the  weight  hi*  mind  car- 
< He*  with  it  in  hi*  every-day  interrourac,  somehow  or  other 
•re  reflected  around  on  hi*  composition*,  and  co-operate  in  t 
Kirin*  a collateral  force  to  their  impression  on  Hie  public. 
To  US4*  we  roast  assign  no  me  part  of  thr  impression  made 
by  the  tidoer.  The  thirty-live  line*,  beginning  • lie  who 
hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,'  are  *o  beautiful,  *o  original, 
and  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical  ge- 
nine  was  not  very  decided  and  very  rich,  that  they  alone, 
under  the  circuniotnncr*  explained,  wrre  sufficient  to  secure 
celebrity  to  this  poem.”  Sir  £.  Brydges. — L.  K. 

**  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction?" 

Measure  /or  Measure. 

(3)  I trust  that  few  of  my  reader*  have  ever  hod  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  descrip- 
tion, bat  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a painful 
: remembrance  of  that  ungular  beauty  which  pervades,  with 
, few  exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  n few  boors,  and 
but  for.  a few  boar*,  after  u the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is 
i to  be  remarked  in  coses  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  wounds 
| the  expression  Is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  na- 
tural energy  of  the  sufferer’*  character : but  in  death  from 
a stab  the  countenance  preserves  its  trait*  of  frelinj;  or  fe- 
| rtidty,  nod  the  mind  ill  bias,  to  the  last. 


Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave! 

Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain~cave, 

Was  Freedom's  borne  or  Glory’s  grave! 

Shrine  of  the  migbiy  ! can  it  be. 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee? 

Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave: 

Say,  is  not  this  ThcrmopylH;? 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

O servile  offspring  of  the  free!— 

Prou ounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 

The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salami*! (6) 

I These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 

Arise,  and  make  again  your  own; 

I Snatch  from  ibe  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  ember*  of  their  former  fires; 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expire* 

Will  add  to  theirs  a name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 

And  leave  bis  son*  a hope,  a tame. 

They  too  will  rattier  die  than  *hamc: 

For  Freedom’s  baltle  once  begun, 
j Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

Though  bafllod  oft  is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 

Attest  it  many  a deathless  age! 

While  king*,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 

Have  left  a nameless  pyramid, 

Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 

A mightier  monument  command. 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land! 

There  point*  thy  Mu*e  to  stranger’s  eye 
The  grave*  of  those  that  cannot  die! 

T were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  lo  trace, 

. Each  step  from  splendour  lo  disgrace; 

Enough  — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell; 

Yes ! self  si  basement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  be  tell  who  treads  thy  shore? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 

No  theme  on  which  the  Muse  might  soar 
High  as  iliiue  own  in  day*  of  yore. 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  dime. 

(*)  la  Holloway's  (hnsfmtUioyte,  a bonk  which  l»rd 
By  rmi  is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted,  I And  • passage 
qfoted  from  (,Ulles'»  History  of  f.rrrrr,  which  contains, 
perhaps,  the  first  seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into 
full  perfection  by  genius: — “The  present  state  of  Greece.  I 
compared  to  the  ancient,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave 
contrasted  with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life."  Moorr . — L.  K. 

(5)  “ There  is  Infinite  beauty  and  effect,  though  of  a pain- 
ful and  almost  oppressive  character,  in  this  extraordinary 
passage ; in  which  the  author  has  illustrated  the  beautiful, 
bat  still  and  melancholy,  aspect  of  the  oace-busy  and  glo- 
rious shdrr*  of  Greece,  by  an  image  more  true,  more  mourn  - 
frtl,  and  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can 
recollect  in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry."  Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

(0)  The  Isle  of  Salamis  lie*  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Attica,  nearly  opposite  to  Elensis,  It 
belonged  to  the  Athenians,  though,  from  its  situation  be- 
tween Athens  and  Megara,  the  inhabitants  of  the  lotter 
city  e«n teal ed  Us  possession  for  some  time  with  the  Athe- 
nians. The  name,  rays  Gillies,  in  his  History  qf  Grwrce.  is 
associated  with  the  honourable  battle  fought  on  the  UOth 
tfetulicr,  4B0  yrars  before  Christ,  between  the  Persians  un- 
der Xerxes,  when  be  invaded  Attica,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
surressfuliy  defended  their  country  with  a Ibree  of  only  3UO 
ships  against  2/JU 0,  of  which  they  destroyed  about  2UU. 
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The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 

The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 

Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a slave,  ' I ) 

And  callous,  save  to  crime; 

Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 

Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast, 

Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft; 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  renowu’d. 

In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 

Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke: 

No  more  her  sorrows  I bewail, 

Yet  this  will  be  a mournful  tale. 

And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 

Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 

* * * * * 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 

The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher’s  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote; 

And,  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 

He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek  : 

Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil. 

And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil, 

Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 

Till  Port  Leoue’s  safer  shore 
Receives  him,  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 

* * * * * 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  slccd,(2j* 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed? 

Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  cavcm’d  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound; 

The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser’s  side 
Seems  gather’d  from  the  ocean-tide: 

Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 

There 's  nose  within  his' rider’s  breast; 

And  though  to-morrow’s  tempest  lower, 

’Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour! (3) 

I know  thee  not,  I loathe  thy  race, 

Rut  in  thy  lineaments  1 trace 

What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface: 

Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 

Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye. 

As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 

Right  well  I view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman’s  sons  should  slay  or  shan. 


On — on  he  hasten’d,  and  be  drew 
My  gaxe  of  wonder  as  be  flew  * 

Though  like  a demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 

His  aspect  and  his  air  impress’d 
A troubled  memory  on  my  breast. 

And  long  upon  ray  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser  s hoofs  of  fear. 

He  spurs  his  steed ; he  Dears  the  steep 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o’er  the  deep;" 

He  winds  around;  be  hurries  by; 

Tbe  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye: 

For  well  I ween  unwelcome  be 
Whose  glance  is  fil’d  on  those  that  flee; 

And  not  a star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 

He  wound  along ; but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch’d,  as  if  his  last, 

A moment  check’d  his  wheeling  steed, 

A moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 

A moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 

Why  looks  be  o’er  the  olive  wood? 

The  crescent  glimmers  on  tbe  hill, 

The  mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,(4) 

The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  tbe  Moslem’s  zeal. 

To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun; 

To-night,  the  Bairam  feast’s  begun; 

To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow? 

And  what  arc  these  to  thine  or  thee. 

That  thou  shouldst  either  pause  or  flee? 

He  stood — -some  dread  was  on  his  face, 

Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place : 

It  rose  not  with  tbe  reddening  flush  j 
Of  transient  Anger’s  hasty  blush, (5) 

But  pale  as  marble  o’er  the  tomb. 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed ; 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  his  band  on  high, 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly : 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd,' 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 

Down  glanced  that  band,  and  grasp’d  his  blade: 
That  sound  bad  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet’s  scream. 

Tbe  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser’s  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides! 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed(fl) 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 


(I)  Athens  is  tbe  property  of  the  Eldar  Aga  (the  slave 
of  the  seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  appoints 
the  Way  wade.  A pander  and  eonuch — these  are  not  po- 
Bte,  yet  tree  appellation*— now  governs  the  governor  of 
Athens ! 

(1)  "The  reciter  of  the  tale  is  a Turkish  fisherman,  who 
has  been  employed  during  Ibe  day  in  the  Gulf  ot  Angina, 
and  in  the  evening,  apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirates 
who  inftst  the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  bis  boat  on  the 
harbour  of  Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Pirous.  He  becomes  the 
eye- witness  of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  story,  and  iu 
one  of  them  is  a principal  agent.  It  is  to  his  freljsgt, 
sad  particularly  to  his  religious  prejudices,  (hat  we  are  In 


debted  for  some  of  tbe  most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of 
the  poem.*’  (.eorge  Ellis.— L.E. 

(h)  In  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels . tht«  word,  which  means 
Infidel,  is  always  written  according  to  Its  English  pronun- 
ciation, DjoVr.  Lord  Byron  adopted  the  Italian  spelling 
usual  among  the  Franks  of  the  Desert- — L.  E. 

(4)  “ Topbaike."  musket.  — The  Bairam  is  announred  by  j 
the  cannon  at  sunset ; the  illumination  of  the  mosque*,  and  , 
the  firing  of  all  kinds  of  small-arms,  loaded  with  ball,  pro-  | 
claim  itdurlng  the  night. 

(A)  “ Has  if  blush.’1 — For  hasty  all  the  editions,  till  the  j 
twelfth,  read  * darkening  blush.*- — L,  K. 

(6)  Jerreed,  or  Djerrid.  a blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  { 
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The  crag  is  won — no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.(l) 

Twas  bat  an  instant  be  restrain’d 
That  fiery  barb,  so  sternly  rein’d; 

’Twas  but  a moment  that  be  stood. 

Then  sped  as  if  by  Death  pursued: 

But  in  that  instant  o’er  bis  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem’d  to  roll, 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A life  of  (tain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O’er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years  : 

What  fclt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast? 

That  pause,  which  ponder’d  o’er  his  talc, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date! 

Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought, 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace. 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hoar  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone; 

And  did  he  Ay  or  fall  alone? 

Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went! 

The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  scut 
To  turn  a palace  to  a tomb ; 

He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom, (2) 

That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 

Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others’  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  constant  mourner  o’er  the  dead! 

The  steed  is  vanish’d  from  the  stall; 

No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall ; 

The  lonely  spider’s  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall; 

The  bat  builds  in  his  Imiam  bower; 

And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower; 

is  darted  from  horseback  with  great  foree  and  precision. 
It  is  a favourite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans;  hut  I know 
not  If  it  ran  be  called  a manly  one,  since  the  most  expert  in 
the  art  ara  the  black  eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  I think, 
next  to  tbear.  a Manilook  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful 
that  came  within  my  observation. 

(I)  “Every  gesture  of  the  im|»etuous  horseman  is  full  of 
anxiety  and  passion.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  whilst  In 
full  view  of  the  astonished  spectator,  he  suddenly  cheeks 
his  steed,  and,  rising  on  his  stirrup,  surveys,  with  a look  of 
agonising  impatience,  the  distant  rity  illuminated  for  the 
feast  of  Bairnm;  thro,  pale  with  anger,  raises  bis  arm  as  if 
in  menace  of  an  invisible  enemy ; but.  awakened  from  his 
trance  of  passion  by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again 
hurries  forward.  and  disappears."  George  Ellis.— L.  E. 

I'i)  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  living, 
and  often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry.— | Abyssinian  Brure 
gives,  perhaps,  the  liveliest  arcount  of  the  appearance  and 
effects  of  the  suffocating  blast  of  the  dejert : — “At  eleven 
o'clock.11  be  says,  “ while  we  contemplated  with  great  plea- 
sure the  ragged  top  of  Cbiggre.  to  which  we  were  fast  ap- 
proaching. and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with 
plenty  of  good  water,  Idris,  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  ‘ Fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom.' 
I saw  from  the  south-east  a base  come,  in  colonr  like  the 
purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  hut  not  so  compressed  or  thick. 
It  did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about 
twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It  was  a kind  of  blush 
upon  the  air.  and  it  moved  very  rapidly  ; for  i scarce  could 
turn  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  with  my  head  to  the  north- 
ward, when  I felt  the  beat  of  its  current  plainly  upou  my 
face.  We  all  lay  fiat  ou  the  ground  ns  if  dead,  till  Idris 


The  wild-<k»g  bowls  o’er  ibe  fountain’s  brim, 
With  baffled  thirst  and  famine  grim; 

For  the  stream  has  shrank  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weed*  and  the  desolate  dust  ait* 
T was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play  [spread. 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 

And  Hung  luxurious  coolness  round 
. The  air,  and  \erdnre  o’er  the  ground. 

*Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light. 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 

And  oft  had  Hassan’s  childhood  play'd 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade; 

And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  hud  harmouized  his  rest; 

And  oft  had  Hassan’s  youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty’s  song; 

And  softer  seem’d  each  melting  tone 
Of  music  mingled  with  its  own. 

But  ne’er  shall  Hussau’s  age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  twilight’s  close: 

The  stream  that  fill’d  that  fount  is  fled — 

The  blood  that  warm'd  bis  heart  is  shed ! 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 

The  last  sad  note  that  s well’d  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail: 

That  queuch'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 

But  tlie  lattice  Unit  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill: 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. (3) 

On  desert  sands  ’l  were  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow-man, 

So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  on  echo  like  relief — 

At  least  ’(would  say,  aAl!  are  not  gone; 

There  lingers  life,  though  but  in  one” — 

For  many  a gilded  chamber's  there. 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear; (4) 

told  us  it  was  blown  over.  The  meteor,  or  purple  bate, 
which  I mw  was,  indeed,  passed,  but  the  light  air,  which 
still  blew.  w%s  of  • heat  to  threaten  suffocation.  For  my 
part,  I found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that  I had  imbibed  a 
part  of  it ; nor  was  I free  of  an  asthmatic  seusation  till  I 
hud  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  i’oretta, 
near  two  years  afterwards."  See  Hrvce'i  Hfe  and  Travels, 
p.  470.  edit.  18.10.-- 1..  B.J 

(3)  “ This  part  of  the  nnrratlvu  not  only  contains  murh 
brilliant  and  just  description,  but  is  managed  with  unusual 
taste.  The  fisherman  has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more 
than  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  had  excited  his 
curiosity,  and  of  which  it  ia  his  immediate  object  to  explain 
the  cause  to  his  hearers ; hut,  instead  of  proceeding  to  do  so, 
he  stops  to  vent  hts  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  describe 
the  solitude  of  Hassan's  onre-luxurious  hnnim.and  to  lament 
the  untimely  death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Ixila.  together  with 
the  cessatiou  of  that  hospitality  which  they  bad  uniformly 
experienced.  He  rrveais.  as  if  unintentionally  aud  uncon- 
sciously, the  rafastropbr.  of  his  story  ; but  he  thus  prepares 
his  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much 
diminishing  their  suspense."  George  Ellis. — L.  K. 

(4)  “ I have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you  may  make 
in  the  proof.  Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  serai  is  this — 

' Unmeet  for  Soil tudt  to  share.’ 

Now,  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude  is  a 
single  gentleman  ; it  mutt  be  thus— 

• For  many  a glided  chamber '«  there. 

Wtucb  Solitude  might  writ  to* bear  ;' 

nod  so  on.  WE  you  adopt  this  correction  ? and  pray  ar- 
eept  n Stilton  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble. — P.8.  I 
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Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Hath  slowly  work’d  her  cankering  way — 

But  Gloom  is  gather'd  o’er  the  gate. 

Nor  there  the  fakir’s  self  will  wait ; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  uot  bis  delay ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  bless  the  sacred  “bread  and  salt.r(l) 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hasaan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 

The  goes l flies  the  hall,  mid  the  vassal  from  labour, 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  intidcl's  sabre!  (2) 
* * * * • 

1 hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 

But  not  a voice  mine  ear  to  greet; 

More  near — each  turban  1 can  scan, 

And  silver>sheathed  ataghan;(3) 

The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  emir,  by  his  garb  of  green: (4) 

“Ho!  who  art  thou?” — “This  low  salam  (j) 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  1 am.*— 

“The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 

And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight, 

My  humble  hark  would  gladly  wait.” 

“Thou  speakest  sooth:  thy  skiff  unmoor, 

And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore; 

Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl’d,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that’s  scatter’d  by. 

And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  cbannel’d  waters  dark  and  deep. 

Rest  from  your  task — so — bravely  done, 

Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run ; 

Yet  ’l  is  the  longest  voyage,  I trow, 

That  one  of — * * * 

• * * * 

Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 

The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank. 

1 watch'd  it  as  it  sank : methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr’d  it  more, — ’twos  but  the  beam 
That  checker’d  o’er  the  living  stream. 

I gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 

Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew; 

Still  less  and  less,  a speck  of  white 

That  gemm’d  the  lido,  then  mock’d  the  sight; 


And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 

Known  but  to  genii  of  the  deep, 

Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves. 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 

* * * * • 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  inscct-qiiceii  (0)  of  eastern  spring, 
O’er  emerald  meadows  of  kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 

So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray’d, 

Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid; 

A life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 

From  infant's  play,  and  man’s  caprice: 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every'  touch  that  woo’d  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
’Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah!  where  shall  either  victim  real? 

Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 

No : gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne’er  droop  the  wing  o’er  those  Butt  die; 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 

And  every  woe  a tear  can  claim 
Except  au  erring  sister’s  shame. 

*#«*•* 

The  mind,  that  broods  o’er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  tire, (7) 

In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 

The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 
Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddeuiug  in  her  ire, 

One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 

The  sting  sba  nourish’d  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  iulo  her  desperate  brain; 


< leave  this  to  jour  discretion : if  any  body  thinks  the  old 
line  n good  one,  or  the  chrcse  a bad  one,  don’t  accept  of 
either,”  II.  Irtlcrs,  Stilton,  l>ct. 3.  1813. — L.K. 

(1)  To' partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with 
yonr  host,  ensures ‘tbe  safety  of  the  guest:  even  though  au 
enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

(2)  I need  hardly  observe,  that  charity  and  hospitality 
are  the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet ; and,  to  say  truth, 
very  generally  practised  by  his  disciples.  The  first  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  a chief  is  a panegyric  on  his 
bounty  ; the  nest,  on  hit  valour. 

■ 3)  The  ataghnn.  n long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the 
belt,  in  a metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver;  and  among 
i the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

j (4;  Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  Prophet's  on- 
| mr runs  pretended  descendants;  with,  them,  as  here,  faith 
(the  family  inheritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works : they  are  the  worst  of  a very  in- 
I different  brood. 


i (5)  “Salam  aleikoum'.  aleiknum  salam peace  be  with 
; on  ; be  with  you  peace — the  salutation  reserved  for  the  , 
i aithfal: — to  a Christian,  “ I'rlarula,”  a good  Journey;  or  , 
| **s«hnn  hirvaem,  sabaa'  seruia ;"  good  mom,  good  evea;  \ 
and  some Umes.  - may  yoor  end  be  happy ;”  are  the  usnaj 
salutes. 

(6)  The  bine-winged  butterfly  of  Kaabmcer,  the  most  rare 
,nd  beautiful  of  tbe  species. 

(7)  Mr.  Ilallas  say  s,  that  Lord  Byron  Assured  him  that 
: the  paragraph  containing  the  simile  of  the  scorpion  was 
1 imagined  in  his  sleep,  it  forms,  therefore,  a pendant  to  the 

psychological  curiosity,”  beginning  with  those  exquisitely 
j musical  lines:— 

K damsel  with  a dulcimer. 

In  ■ »imm  once  I saw  . 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid,''  etc.  I 

The  whole  of  which,  Mr.  Coleridge  soya,  was  composed  by 
him  daring  a siesta. — L.  E. 
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So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  .scorpion  girt  by  fire;(l) 

So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven. 

Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death! 

Black  Hassan  from  the  baratn  flies, 

Nor  bends  on  womau's  form  his  eyes; 

The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 

Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 

Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  l>*ila  dwelt  in  his  serai. 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 

Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 

Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 

When  Rharna zan's  2)  last  sun  was  set, 

And  flashing  from  each  ini.iarvt 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 

T was  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 

Which  Ilassan  vainly  search’d  in  wrath; 

For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a Georgian  page, 

And,  far  beyond  the  Moslem’s  power, 

Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd; 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem’d. 

Too  wdl  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a grave : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 

And  theuce  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

Snch  is  the  tale  his  Nnhians  tell, 

Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 

But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 

By  pale  Pbingari's(3)  trembling  light, 

The  Giaonr  upon  his  jet-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 

(1)  Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicidr  of  the  scorpion,  «n 
placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some  main- 
tain that  the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the 
Lead,  is  merely  a convulsive  movement ; but  ollicra  have 
actually  brought  in  the  verdict  “ Fclo  de  se."  The  scorpions 
are  surely  interested  in  a speedy  dreision  of  the  question ; 
as,  if  once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  pro- 
bably be  allowed  to  live  as  long  a*  they  think  proper,  with- 
out (wing  martyred  for  the  sake  of  nn  hypothesis. 

(2)  The  cannon  at  sunset  dose  the  Hhamaian.  [See  ant r, 
p.  108,  note  4. — P.E.J 

(3)  Phlngari,  the  moon. 

(4)  The  celebrated  faboloos  rnbj  of  Sultan  Giamsehid. 
the  embellisher  of  Istahhar;  from  its  splendour,  named 
Schebgerag,  “ the  torch  of  night ; " also  “ the  cap  of  the 
sua,”  etc.  In  the  flrst  edition,  “ Giamsehid  ” was  written  as 
a word  of  three  syllables,  so  D'  llcrbdot  has  it;  bat  I am 
told  Richardson  reduces  it  to  a dissyllabic,  and  writes  “ Jam- 
shid."  I have  left  ia  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  other. — (In  the  Rrst  edition, 
l.ordByrou  had  used  this  word  as  a tmsjllable, — “ Bright  as 
the  gem  of  Giam*chid,n — but,  on  my  remurking  to  him, 
upon  the  authority  of  Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary,  that 
this  was  incorrect,  he  altered  it  to  “ Bright  as  the  ruby  of 
Giamsehid."  On  sering  this,  however,  I wrote  to  him, 
“that,  as  the  comparison  of  his  heroine's  eye  to  a ruby 
might  unluckily  call  up  the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he 
had  better  change  the  line  to  “ Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Ginm- 
scliid;"  which  he  accordingly  did.  In  the  following  edition. 
JVoorr.—L.  K.J 


With  bloody  apur  along  the  shore, 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


Her  eye’s  dark  charm’t  were  vain  to  tell, 

But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gazelle, 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

As  large,  as  languish! ugly  dark, 

But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid. 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamscliid.  (4) 

Yea,  soul,  and  should  our  Prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay. 

By  Alla ! I would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  AJ-Sirat's(S)  arch  I stood, 

Which  totters  o’er  the  fiery  flood, 

With  Paradise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  houris{fl;  beckoning  through. 

Oh ! who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust? (7) 

On  her  might  muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone; 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranate’s  (8)  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new; 

Her  hair,  in  byacinthine(9)  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below. 

As  'midst  her  handmaids  in  the  ball 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet. 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water;  (10) 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia’s  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan!(l  1) 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

And  spurn*  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

{&)  Al-Sirat,  (he  bridge,  of  breadth  narrower  than  the 
llirrad  of  a famiibed  spider  nnd  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
•word,  over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  skate  into  Paradise, 
to  wrhicb  it  is  the  only  entrance;  but  this  is  not  the  worst, 
the  river  beneath  being  bell  itself,  into  which,  ns  may  be 
expected,  the  unskilful  and  teuder  of  foot  contrive  to  tumble 
with  a “ fnrilis  descensus  Averni,"  not  very  pleasing  in  pro- 
spect tu  the  next  passenger.  There  is  a shorter  cut  down- 
wards for  the  Jews  nnd  Christians. 

(6)  The  virgins  of  Paradise,  called,  from  their  large  black 
ejes,  Hur  nl  oyun.  An  Intercourse  with  these,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Mahomet,  is  to  constitute  the  principal 
felicity  of  the  Faithful.  Not  formed  of  day,  like  mortal 
women,  they  are  adorned  with  unfading  charms, and  deemed 
to  possess  the  celestial  privilege  of  an  eternal  youth.  See 
D'Heriy tM,  and  Sale's  Koran. — I-E. 

(7)  A vulgar  error  : the  Koran  allots  at  least  a third  of 
Paradise  to  well-behaved  women;  but  bj  far  the  greater 
number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own  way, 
nnd  exclude  their  moieties  from  heaven.  Being  enemies  to 
Platonics,  they  cannot  discern  “any  fitness  of  things”  in 
the  souls  of  the  other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superseded 
by  the  bouris 

(8)  An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  fairly 
stolen,  be  drrmed  “plus  Am  be  qu'en  Arabic." 

(P)  Hyaclnthine,  in  Arabic  “sunbnl;*  at  common  a 
thought  in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

(10)  Originally  : — “ The  cygnet  proudly  walks  the  water." 
— P.  E. 

(11)  “ Fmogncstno,’' Circassia. 
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Along  the  hanks  that  bound  her  tide; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck-— 

Thus  arm’d  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion’s  glaucc,  till  Folly’s  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait; 

Her  heart  as  lender  to  her  mate; 

Her  mate-  -ateru  H assail,  who  was  he? 
Alas!  that  name  was  not  for  thee! 


Stem  Ilassan  hath  a journey  ta’en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 

Each  arm’d,  as  best  becomes  a man, 

With  arquebus*  nml  ataghau  ; 

The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 

Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 
Stain’d  with  the  best  of  Arnnut  blood. 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebel*  stood, 

And  few  return’d  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame’s  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  cure  a pasha  wore, 

Which  still,  though  gomm’d  and  boss’d  with  gold, 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  hi*  side ; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower 
And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a Giaour! 


Tlie  son’s  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparkle  in  the  fouutain  rill, 

Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  aud  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer; 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  ’twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities,  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 

And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see. 
In  crowds  a slave,  in  deserts  free: 

And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar’s  in  the  gap. 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap; 

The  rest  iu  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  detile: 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a peak 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  licak, 

And  theirs  may  be  a feast  to-night 
.Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow’s  light; 
Beneath,  a river’s  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 

And  left  a channel  bleak  and  bare, 

Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there: 
Each  aide  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  grey, 


By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  dad  in  inisls  of  heaven  ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liukura  unveil’d? 


They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last; 

“ Bismillah ! (I)  now  the  peril’s  past; 

For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 

And  there  we’ll  prick  our  steads  amain:* 
The  chiaus  spake,  and,  as  he  said, 

A bullet  whistled  o’er  his  head ; 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rciu, 
Sw  ift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again  : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 

With  steel  unsheath’d,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o’er  their  courser’s  harness  leant, 
Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed; 

Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 

And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  lamely  stand  to  bleed 
Bern  nth  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 

Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Uassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course, 
Till  licry  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  loo  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 

Then  curl'd  his  very  beard (2)  with  ire, 
And  glurcd  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire: 
“Though  far  aud  near  the  bullets  hiss, 

I '\c  scaped  a bloodier  hour  than  this." 

And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 

Aud  call  his  vassals  to  submit; 

But  Hassan's  frown  ami  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword. 

Nor  of  his  little  band  a man 
Resign’d  carbine  or  ataglmn, 

Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun!{3) 

In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near. 

The  la tely-ambu sit'd  foes  appear, 

And,  Issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  baitle-cliarger  prance. 

Who  leads  them  on,  with  foreign  brand 
Far-flashing  in  his  red  right  hand? 

“Tin  bet  ’tis  he!  I know  him  now; 

1 know  him  by  his  pallid  brow; 

I know  him  by  the  evil  cy®(4) 

That  aids  his  envious  treachery; 

I know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb  : 
Though  iiovv  array’d  in  Aniaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith. 

It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 

’Tis  he!  well  met  in  any  hour, 

Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour!" 


(I)  fUsmillab — “ In  the  namr  of  find  the  commencement  accord,  sad  were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their 


of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  bat  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

(2)  A phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  no  angry  May-  | 
salman.  In  IH09,  theCnpitnn  Pacha's  whiskers  at  n diplo- 
matic audience  were  no  lets  lively  wtlh  iudigaallmi  than 
a tiger-cat's,  to  the  horror  of  nil  the  dragomans ; the  por- 
tentous mastachios  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own 


colour,  hut  at  hi «t  condescended  to  subside,  which,  probably,  I 
saved  more  heads  than  they  contained  bain. 

(3)  “Amaun,"  quarter,  pardon . 

(4)  The  “evil  eye."  a common  superstition  in  the  levant, 
and  of  which  the  imaginary  efTrrlx  are.  yet  very  singular 
on  those  who  conceive  themselves  affected. 
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THE  GIAOUR. 


As  rolls  the  riser  into  ocean, 

In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 

In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 

Beats  back  the  current  many  a rood, 

In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 

While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave; 

Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o’er  the  shore, 

That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 

With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 

The  bickering  sabres’  shivering  jar; 

And  pe.diiig  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  ou  the  throbbing  car. 

The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar; 

The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale — 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd’s  tale. 

Though  few  the  numbers— theirs  the  strife 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life! 

Ah ! fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 

To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress : 

But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 

When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  loose  their  hold : 
Friends  meet  to  part;  Love  laughs  at  faith; 
True  foes,  ouce  met,  are  join’d  till  death! 


With  sabre  shiver’d  to  the  hilt. 

Vet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 

Yet  strain’d  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roll’d, 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 
That,  streak’d  with  dusky  red,  portcud 
The  day  shall  have  a stormy  end ; 

A stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A fragment  of  his  palampore.(l) 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnuinber’d  riven, 
His  hock  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 
Fall’n  Ilassan  lies — bis  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate; 

And  o’er  him  bends  flint  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  bis  that  bled  below. — 


(1)  Tbe  lowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of 
rank. 

(2)  This  heautiftal  passage  first  appeared  In  fhe  third 
edition.*  “ If  you  send  more  proofs,"  writes  Lord  llyron  to 
Mr.  Murray  (August  10th,  1813),  “ I shall  never  finish  this 
infrrnal  story.  Eece  stgnum — thirty -three  more  lines  en- 
closed 1~  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  printer,  and,  I 
fear,  not  to  your  advantage."-- L.  E. 

(3)  The  idea  of  the  passage  srems  to  have  been  token 
from  the  book  o ( Jvrfors,  c.  6.  v.  *28.  where  we  find  the  fol- 

• Mourr  says,  In  the Jlftk.—P.  E. 


“Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  ware, 
But  his  shall  be  a redder  grave; 

Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  (o  fee!. 

He  call’d  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour; 
He  call’d  on  Alla — but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Pnyuim  fool ! could  Leila’s  prayer 
Be  pass’d,  and  thine  accorded  there? 

1 watch'd  my  time,  I leagued  with  these, 
The  traitor  in  his  tarn  to  seize; 

My  wrath  is  wreak’d,  the  deed  is  done, 
And  now  I go — blit  go  alone.” 


The  browsing  camels*  bells  are  tinkling: (2) 

His  mother  look’d  from  her  lattice  high, (3) 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 

“ ’T is  twilight— sure  his  train  is  nigh.” 

She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 

But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
“Why  comes  he  not?  his  steads  are  fleet, 

Nor  shriuk  they  from  the  summer  heat; 

Why  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift: 

Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift? 

Oh,  false  reproach!  yon  Tartar  now 
lias  gain’d  our  nearest  mountain’s  brow, 

And  warily  the  steep  descends, 

And  now  within  tbe  valley  binds; 

And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow — 

How  could  I decui  his  courser  slow? 

Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way.” 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight: 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 

But  these  might  l»e  from  his  courser’s  side; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death ! ’t  is  Hassun’s  cloven  crest  1 
His  catpac(4)  rent — his  caftan  red — 

“ Lady,  a fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed: 

Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare,  , 

But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  brave!  whose  blood  is  spilt; 

Woe  to  the  Giaour!  for  his  the  guilt.” 

* * * » * * 

A turban  (a)  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 

A pillar  with  rank  weeds  o’ergrown. 

Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 

Point  out  the  spot  where  Hasson  fell 
A victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 

lowing: — “The  mother  of  Stsera  looked  out  nt  n window, 
nod  crird  through  the  lattice.  Why  In  hi»  chariot  SO  long  in 
coming?  why  tarry  thr  wheel*  of  bin  chariot*?” — P.E. 

(4)  The  “ calpnr  ” is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the 
bead  dress;  tbe  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the 
turban. 

(&)  The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the  |« 
tombs  of  the  Osmanlirs,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the  . 
wilderness.  In  the  mountains  you  frequently  pass  similar  j 
mementos:  nud  on  inquiry  you  are  informed  that  they  re  j 
I cord  some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 
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There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e’er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee; 

As  ever  scorn’d  forbidden  wine. 

Or  pray’d  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 

In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  souud  of  uAlla  Hu!n  (I) 

Yet  died  be  by  a stranger's  hand, 

And  stranger  in  his  native  land: 

Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 

And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 

But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 
Impatient  to  their  halls  invite, 

And  the  dark  heaveu  of  Houris'  eye* 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright; 

They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave, (2) 
And  welcome  with  a kiss  the  brave ! 

Who  falls  in  battle  ’gainst  a Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  Infidel!  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's(3)  scythe; 
And  from  its  torment  ’scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis’(4)  throne; 
And  tire  unquench’d,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell! 

But  first,  on  earth  as  vampire  (5)  sent, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent: 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place. 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife. 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse: 

Thy  victims,  ere  they  vet  expire, 

Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 

As  cursiug  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowers  are  wither’d  on  the  stem. 


(I)  “ AJla  Hu!"  the  concluding  words  of  the  muezzin's  j 
call  to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  rxterlor  of 


call  to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of 
' the  minaret.  On  a still  evening,  when  the  muezzin  has  a 
fine  voice,  which  is  frequently  the  ease,  the  effect  is  solemn 
And  beautiful  beyond  nil  the  hells  in  Christendom. — [Valid, 
the  son  of  Abdnlmalck,  was  the  first  who  erected  a minaret 
nr  turret ; and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  Da- 
masens,  for  the  muezzin,  or  crier,  to  announce  from  it  the 
hour  of  prayer.  This  practice  has  constantly  been  kept  up 
to  this  day.  See  li’Herbclot. — U fc.j 

(2)  The  following  Is  part  of  a battle-song  of  the  Tnrfcs: 
— - 1 «e — I see  a dark-e>ed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves 
a handkerchief,  a kerchief  ol  green  , and  cries  aloud,  ' Come, 
kiss  me,  for  I love  thee,’  * etc. 

(3)  Monklr  and  Nekirarethe  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a slight  noviciate  and  preparatory 
training  for  damnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clear- 
est, he  is  hauled  up  with  a scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a 

[ red-hot  mace  till  properly  seasoned,  with  a variety  of  sub- 
! sidiary  probation*.  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no  sine- 
' cure,  there  are  lint  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  de- 
( ceased  being  in  a small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their 
( hinds  are  always  full.  .See  Hetty.  Cere  man.  and  Sale’s 
| Koran. 

(4)  Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. — (D'Herbelnt 
: supposes  this  title  to  have  been  a corruption  of  the  Greek 

A-.aSVno;.  It  was  thr  appellation  ronfrrrcd  by  the  Arabians 
upon  the  prince  of  the  apostate  angels.  According  to  Ara- 
biiin  mythology,  Kblis  had  suffered  a degradation  from  his 
j primeval  rank  for  having  refused  lo  worship  Adam,  in  con- 
formity to  the  Supreme  command  ; alleging,  in  justification 
of  bis  rrbisat,  that  himself  had  been  foriurd  of  rtherial  lire, 


But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall. 

The  youugest,  most  beloved  of  all, 

Shall  bless  thee  with  a father' $ name — 

That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  chcrk’s  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o’er  its  lifeless  blue ; 

Then  with  uuhallow’d  hand  shall  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Of  which  in  life  a lock  when  shorn 
Affect  ion’s  fondest  pledge  was  woni; 

But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 

Memorial  of  thine  agony ! 

Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip  (6) 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip; 

Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 

Go — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave; 

Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 

From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they! (7) 


“How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  features  I have  scann’d  before 
In  mine  owu  land:  ’(is  many  a year, 
Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 

I saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a steed 
As  ever  served  a horseman’s  need. 

Hut  once  1 saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark’d  with  inward  pain, 

I could  not  pass  it  by  again; 

It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now. 

As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  lus  brow." 


“*Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came; 
An<l  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 

Nor  e’er  before  confession -chair 


whilst  Adam  was  only  a creature  of  clay.  See  Koran. — 

l.e.; 


(5)  The  vampire  superstition  Is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
Honest  Tournefort  tells  a long  story,  which  Mr.  Southey,  in 
the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about  these  “ Vrnucolocbas,” 
as  be  calls  them.  The  Romaic  term  U “ \ ardoulncha.”  I 
recollect  a whole  family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
child,  which  they  imagined  must  proceed  from  socb  a visi-  j 
tation.  The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  without  horror.  ] 
I find  that  “Broucolokat  " is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap-  1 
pellation — ol  least  is  so  applied  to  Arsenius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greeks,  was  after  bis  death  animated  ’ by  the 
devil.  The  moderns,  however,  use  the  word  I mention. 


(6)  The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip 
with  blood,  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a vampire.  The 
stories  told  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of  these  foul  feeders  are  j 
singular,  and  some  of  them  most  incredibly  attested. 

(7)  “With  the  death  of  llassan,  nr  with  bis  interment  on 
the  place  where  he  fell,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  { 
his  fate,  we  may  presume  that  the  original  narrator  con-  | 
eluded  the  tale  of  which  Lord  Byron  has- professed  to  give 
us  a fragment.  But  every  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  cata- 
strophe is  greatly  heightened  in  the  modern  poem  ; and  that 
the  Imprecations  of  the  Turk,  against  the  * accursed  Giaour,’ 
are  introduced  with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much 
to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative.  The  remainder  of 
the  poem,  we  think,  would  have  been  more -properly  printed 
as  a second  rnulo ; because  n total  change  of  scrur.  and  a 
chasm  of  no  less  Hum  six  years  in  the  series  of  events,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  little  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.**  Ceorpc  El  He. — L.  E. 
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K nrds  hr,  nor  recks  ho  when  arise 
Incense  or  no  thorn  to  Ihr  skies. 

Hut  broods  within  his  ceil  alone. 

His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 

The  sc*  from  Paynim  land  he  Croat, 
Ami  here  ascended  from  the  coast  ■ 

Yet  acems  lie  not  of  Uthman  nice,’ 

But  only  Christian  in  his  face: 

I 'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  mode. 

Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine. 

Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread'  and  wine. 
Oreat  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought. 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought ; 

But  were  I prior,  not  a day 
Shoulil-brook  such  stranger's  further  slay. 
Or,  pent  within  our  penance  cell. 

Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  lie 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea  ; 

Of  sabres  clashing,  forinen  flying, 

'Vrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 

On  cliff  lie  hath  been  known  to  stand, 

And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  band 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him, 

Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 

And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave.''  ’ 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  seowl(| ; 

That  glares  beneath  His  duzkjr  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 
Rereais  too  much  of  times  gone  by; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue. 

Oft  will  his  glance  (ho  gazer  rue. 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  8pd|, 

VNhich  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A spirit  yet  unquell  d and  high. 

That  claims  ami  keeps  ascendency; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake. 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  ’scape  the  glance  tbev  scarce  can  brook 
[•n>ra  him  the  half-affrighted  frirt- 
"ben  met  alooe  would  fuiu  retire, 

Aa  if  tltat  eve  and  bitter  smile 
Transfrrr’d  to  others  fear  and  guile: 

Not  oft  to  smile  desceudeth  he. 

And  when  he  doth  't  is  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  moeks  at  Misery, 

H*m  that  pale  lip  will  curl  aud  quiver! 

Ibnn  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever; 

As  if  bis  sorrow  or  disdain 
forbade  him  e’er  to  smile  again. 

>Vell  were  it  so— such  ghastly  mirth 
J mm  joyaunce  ne’er  derived  its  birth. 

But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face: 

Tune  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix’d, 

B«t  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix’d; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

JL  »'■"«  hnndrod  In  nomBcr. 

i^VJ  tin'  V"1""',"  u"  **«<"».  *H  added  l, 

(S.  Scan*  hirovrlf  .roured  of  b.ving,  |„  ,Ui 


Which  apeak  a mini]  not  all  dcgrailcil 
Even  by  ihc  crimes  Ihrongb  wbicK  it  waded  ■ 
The  common  crowd  but  see  I lie  gloom 
Of  wayward  deeds,  aad  filling  doom  • ‘ 

T‘»e  close  observer  cau  espy 
A noble  soul,  and  lineage  high: 

Alas!  though  both  bestow’d  in  vain, 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Cuilt’oould  ,(i,i„ 
It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 
To  which  such  lofty  gift,  were  lent. 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 
On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cut,  decay'd  and  rent 
Will  scarce  delay  Ihe  passnr-liy; 

The  lower  by  war  or  tempest  belli,’ 

Mhile  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  dannts  the  stranger's  eye 
Each  ivied  areb,  anil  pillar  lone,  ’ 

Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone! 

“ His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Slow  sweeps  lie  through  (he  column'll  aisle- 
« it b dread  beheld,  with  gloom  In-holding 
Tin-  rites  that  sanctify  tin-  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 

And  kneel  (lie  mouks,  his  steps  retire; 

By  yimder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glare#  within  the  porrh; 

There  w ill  he  pause  till  all  is  done— 

And  hear  the  prayer,  bat  utter  none. 

See — by  Ihc  ball'-illumiuivl  wall 
His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round 
As  if  the  Gorgon  (here  had  huund 
The  saltiest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o’er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd: 

For  he  declines  the  convent-oath, 

And  leaves  these  locks  unhallow’d  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside; 

And,  not  from  piety  bat  pride 
Give*  wealth  to  wall,  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

In.!— mark  ye,  as  the  harm, my 
Peals  louder  praises  In  the  sky, 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  mix’d  deliancc  and  despair  ! 

Saint  hraacia,  keep  him  from  the  shrine  * 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wroth  Divine 
Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 
The  form  of  mortal,  surh  hr  wore : 

By  all  my  hope  of  siua  forgiven, 

Surh  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  hcaveo!” 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 

But  such  can  ne’er  be  all  his  owu ; 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  lo  share, 

Too  meek  lo  meet,  or  brave  despair; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  M 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 
Must  bunt  before  its  surface  shine, 

Bnt,  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

It  bends  and  melts— Ibungh  still  the  same;(l) 

closely  imitated  Oabhe.  lord  Byron  wrote  to  a friend — **  I 
have  rend  the  BnfuA  Borlrie.  .ail  really  I hint  tbr  writer 
a most  points  very  rishl.  rhe  only  mortifying  Hung  is  Ihe 

a**'*?-*  ?ne£  -w” 

and  Scott  I no  farther  mrnnl  lo  follow  thno  in  tils  lyric 
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Then  temper’d  to  tby  want,  or  will, 

T will  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 
Or  blade  to  bid  tby  foeman  bleed ; 

Bat  if  a dagger’s  form  it  bear. 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge  beware! 
Thus  passion’s  lire,  and  woman’s  art. 
Can  turn  aud  tame  the  sterner  heart; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en, 
And  what  they  make  it  mast  remain, 
Bat  break — before  it  bend  again. 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 

Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 

The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pong  that  made  it  less. 

We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share: 

Even  bliss — ’l  were  woe  alone  to  bear; 

The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  fed(f) 

The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 

And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o’er  their  rotting  sleep, 

Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay ! 

It  is  as  if  the  desert -bird. (2) 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 
To  still  her  famish’d  nestlings’  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a life  to  them  transferr’d, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 

And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nesL 
H»e  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy’d. 

Who  would  be  doom’d  to  gaze  upon 
A sky  without  a cloud  or  sun? 

Less  hideous  far  the  tempest’s  roar 
Than  ne’er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  wnr  of  winds  is  o’er, 

A lonely  wreck  on  fortune’s  shore, 

’Mid  sill len  calm,  and  silent  bay, 

Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay;— 

Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock, 

Than. moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock! 

* * * * * 

® Father ! thy  days  have  pass’d  in  peace, 

’Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer: 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cense, 

Thyself  without  a crime  or  enre, 

Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 


Has  been  thy  lot  from  yonth  to  age ; 

And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroH’d, 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 

Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 

My  days,  though  few,  have  pass’d  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe; 

Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife. 

I’ve  ’scaped  the  weariness  of  life: 

Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

No  inure  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 

I *d  rather  be  the  tiling  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o’er  a dungcou's  walls, 

Than  pass  my  dull  unvarying  days, 
Condemn’d  to  meditate  mid  gaze. 

Yet,  lurks  a wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest— but  not  to  fed  ’tis  rest. 

Soon  -Ml  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil; 

AdJ  1 shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  whal  I was,  and  would  be  still. 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem. 

My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead;  my  hope,  their  doom 
Though  belter  to  have  died  with  those 
Tli  ■in  bear  a life  of  lingering  woes. 

My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain; 

Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave  ; 

Yet  death  1 have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 

And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 

Had  danger  woo’d  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 

I’ve  braved  it — not  for  honour’s  boast; 

I smile  at  laurds  won  or  lost ; 

To  such  let  ethers  carve  their  way, 

For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay: 

But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I deem  a worthy  prize, 

The  maid  1 love,  the  man  1 hate; 

And  1 will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate. 

To  save  or  day,  as  these  require. 

Through  rending  sted,  and  rolling  fire : 

Nor  needst  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  bnt  do— what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave. 

The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave; 
Then  let  life  go  to  him  who  gave: 

I have  not  quail’d  to  danger’s  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  i now? 


measure,  which  is  Gray’s,  Milton’s,  and  any  one’s  who  likes 
it.  (.The  Giaour  is  certainly  a bad  character,  but  not  dan- 
gerous; and  I think  his  fate  and  bis  feelings  will  meet 
with  few  proselytes.” — L.  E. 

The  passage  referred  to  by  the  Reviewers  is  In  the 
poem  entitled  tieaentment ; and  the  pillowing  is  the  part 
which  Lord  Byron  is  accused  of  having  imitated 

Those  are  like  was  — apply  them  to  the  fire. 

Melting,  Ihri  lake  the  Hnprewion  you  desire; 

Eui  to  muilld  snd  fashion  w you  please. 

Ami  again  moulded  wills  an  e>  pialruse. 

Like  smelled  Iron  ihiar  lltr  form*  retain, 

Hal  oboc  Impress'd  will  never  mlt  again."— P.  F. 

(I)  Mr.  Galt,  in  his  Ltfe  of  t/trd  Ih/mn,  alluding  to  this 
I and  the  fallowing  five  lines,  points  out  a coincidence  be- 


| tween  them  and  some  verses  of  his  own.  “ I do  not  claim. ” I 
} says  he,  “any  paternity  in  these  lines;  but  oot  the  most  ! 
judirious  action  of  all  ray  youth  was  to  publish  certain 
dramatic  sketches,  and  Ids  lordship  had  the  printed  book 
in  his  possession  long  before  the  fiiaour  was  published,  and 
may  have  read  the  following  passage  in  a dream  which  was 
intended  to  be  very  hideous: — 

• Then  did  1 hear  around 
The  rhnrmr  and  rliirrupii^  of  busy  reptiles 
Al  lildowi  bsoqorl  on  hie  royal  (Wad 
Fall  soon  mrthougkl  ibe  loatluouir  epicure* 

Gauir  thick  on  me,  and  uudsmcatli  nay  din  rod 
I fell  Ibr  miny-fiml  and  beetle  creep 

And  on  uiy  breast  the  cold  worm  roll  and  crawl.’  P.  E. 

! 7 (2)  The  pelican  is,  1 believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the  ' 
imputation  of  feeding  her  cbickfnj  with  her  blood. 
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“I  loved  her,  friar!  nay,  adored — 

But  these  arc  words  Uiat  all  can  use — - 
I proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word; 

There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A stain  its  steel  can  never  lose  : 

’T  was  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm’d  the  heart  of  one  abhorr’d: 

Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  ’midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 

Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  tbc  deed, 

For  he  was  hostile  to  tby  creed! 

The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool!  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands. 

And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 

• For  him  his  houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet**  gate/ 

1 loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey ; 
Aud  if  it  dares  enough,  ’t  were  hard 
Jf  passion  met  not  some  reward — • 

No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 

I did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh: 

Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 

“She  died — I dare  not  tell  thee  how; 

But  look— ’t is  written  on  ray  brow! 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  ami  crime, 

In  characters  unworn  by  time: 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 

Not  mine  the  act,  tbongh  I the  cause. 

Yet  did  he  but  what  I had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 

But  true  to  me,  1 laid  him  low: 

Howe’er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 

Her  treachery  was  truth  ta  me; 

To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne’er  enthrall ; 

And  I,  alas ! too  late  to  save! 

Yet  all  I then  could  give,  I gave, 

T was  some  relief,  our  foe  a grave. 

* 

(I)  TUa  superstition  of  a second  bearing  (far  I never 
met  with  downright  Second-sight  in  (he  East)  fell  once 
under  my  own  observation.  On  my  third  Journey  to  Cape 
Coionna,  early  in  IRI  I,  as  we  passed  through  the  defile  that 
leads  from  the  hamlet  between  Keratin  and  Coionna,  I ob- 
served Dervish  Tahiri  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  bond,  as  if  in  pain.  I rode  up  and 
inquired.  “ We  arc  in  peril,”  be  answered.  “ What  peril? 
we  are  not  now  in  Albania,  nor  in  the  passes  to  Ephesus, 
MctsaJunghi,  or  Lepanto  ; there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  arm- 
ed, and  the  Choriates  hate  not  courage  to  be  thieve*,” — 
“True.  Affrndi,  but  nevertheless  the  shot  U ringing  in  my 
ears.” — “ The  shot  ‘ not  n topbaike  has  been  fired  this  morn- 
ing."—“I  hear  it  notwithstanding — bom — bom  - ns  plainly 
as  I hear  your  voice.” — “ Psha  !" — •‘As  you  please,  Affendi; 
if  it  is  written,  so  will  it  be.”— I left  this  quick-eared  pre- 
destinarian,  and  rode  up  to  Baaili,  his  Christian  compatriot, 
whose  ears,  though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no  means  re- 
lished the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Coionna,  remained 
some  hours,  and  returned  leisurely,  saying  a variety  of 
brilliant  tilings,  in  more  languages  than  spoiled  the  build- 
ing of  Babel,  upon  the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic,  Arnaout, 
Turkish,  Italian,  and  English  were  all  eierciscd.  In  various 
conceits,  upon  the  unfortunate  Mussulman.  While  we  were 
contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect.  Dervish  was  occupied 
about  the  columns.  I thought  he  was  deranged  into  an 
antiquarian,  and  asked  him  If  be  bad  become  a * Palao- 


His  death  sit*  lightly;  but  her  fate 

Has  made  roe — what  thou  well  mays  l hate. 

His  doom  was  seal’d — he  knew  it  well, 
Warn’d  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 

Deep  in  whose  darkly-boding  ear: I, 

The  death-shot  peal  d of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 

He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alla  all  he  made : 

He  kurw  and  cross’d  me  in  the  fray — 

I gaaed  upon  him  where  he  lay. 

And  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away : 

Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters’  steel. 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I feel. 

I search’d,  but  vainly  search’d,  to  find 
The  workings  of  a wounded  mind; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
Betray’d  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,’  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 
Despair  upon  his  dying  face! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour. 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 


“The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Tbeir  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name; 

But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  .-Etna’s  breast  of  flame. 

I cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty’s  chain: 

If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 

Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 

If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain, 

Aud  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  strcl. 

And  ail  that  I have  felt,  and  feel, 

Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine. 

And  shown  by  many  a bitter  sign. 

Tis  true,  I could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I die — but  first  I have  possess’d, 

And,  come  what  may,  I have  been  blest. 

castro"  mao?  “No,”  said  he,  “but  the**  pillars  will  be 
useful  la  making  a stand;”  and  added  other  remarks,  which 
■t  least  evinced  bis  own  belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty 
of  forthearing.  On  our  return  to  Athens  we  beard  from 
Leo  nr  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  some  days  after ) of  the  Intended 
attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mentioned,  w ith  the  cause  of  its  not 
taking  place,  in  the  notes  to  (Hide  Harold.  Canto  2d.  1 
was  at  some  pains  to  question  Ibe  man,  nod  he  described 
the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses  of  our  party  so 
accurately,  that,  with  other  elrcumstaners.  we  could  not 
doubt  of  Mis  having  been  in  “ villannus  company,”  and  our- 
selves in  n bad  neighbourhood.  Dervish  became  a sooth- 
sayer for  life,  and  I dare  say  is  now  hearing  more  musketry 
thun  rvrr  wiU  lie  fired,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the  Ar- 
naoutsof  Berat,  and  his  native  mountains.  — I shall  mention 
one  trait  more  of  this  singular  race.  In  March,  1811,  a re- 
markably stout  and  active  Arnaout  came  (I  believe  the  fif- 
tieth on  Ibe  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as  nn  attendant, 
which  was  declined:  “Well.  Affendi,”  quoth  he.  “may  yon 
Hve  I — you  would  have  found  roe  useful.  1 shall  leave  the 
town  for  the  hills  to-morrow,  in  the  winter  I retorn,  per- 
haps you  will  then  receive  me.” — Dervish,  who  was  preseut, 
remarked,  as  a thing  of  course  and  of  no  consequence,  “ In 
the  mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes  ” (robbers),  which 
wos  true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they  come  down  iu 
the  winter,  and  pass  it  nmndested  In  some  town,  where 
they  are  often  as  weft  known  as  their  exploits. 
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Shall  I the  doom  1 sought  upbraid? 

No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay’d 
Bat  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 

Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 

So  would  I live  and  love  again. 

I grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide?' 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died: 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave — 

Ah)!  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  bead 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed 'I) 

She  was  a form  of  life  and  light,(2) 

That,  seen,  became  a part  of  sight; 

And  rose,  where’er  I turn'd  mine  eye, 

The  morning-star  of  Memory ! 

° Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ; (3) 

A spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alla  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  onr  low  desire. 

Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love; 

A feeling  from  lire  Godhead  caught. 

To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 

A ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole; 

A glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 

I grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall; 

Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt; 

But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt! 

She  was  my  life’s  unerring  light: 

That  qnench’d,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night? 
Oh ! would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 

Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill! 

Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 
This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 

In  freury  then  their  fate  accuse: 

In  madness  do  (hose  fearful  deeds 
That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe? 

Alas!  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow*: 
Who  falls  from  ail  he  knows  of  bliss, 

Cares  little  into  what  abyss.  ■ 


Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture’s  now 
To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear: 

I read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I born  to  bear! 

*Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
With  havock  have  I mark'd  my  way : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 

To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 

This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn: 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 

And  let  the  fool,  still  prone  to  range 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys; 

( envy  not  his  varied  joys, 

But  deem  such  feeble  heartless  man 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan; 

Far- far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray’d. 

Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine — 
Leila!  each  thought  was  only  thine! 

My  good,  mv  guilt,  nay  weal,  my  woe. 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 

Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 

Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me: 

For  worlds  I dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same.  (<4) 

TllJlfe*>crin>cs  t*1®1  mar  my  j°«th, 

Thfa-wa  of  death — attest  my  truth ! 

Tis  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish’d  madness  of  my  heart! 

“And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I breathed, 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life: 

A serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed. 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr’d  all  place, 
Shuddering  1 shrunk  from  Nature’s  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm’d  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 

. The  rest  thou  dost  already  know. 

And  all  iny  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 


^1)  “ These,  in  oor  opinion,  are  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages of  the  poem;  and  some  of  them  of  n beauty  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  eclipse  by  many  citations  in  the  lan- 
guage.” Jeffrey.— L.  E. 

(2)  This  and  the  three  following  lines  were  added  after 
the  poem  bad  gone  through  several  editions.  — P.  E. 

»(3>  The  hundred  and  twenty-six  lines  which  follow, 
down  to  “Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy’s  gleam,”  first  ap- 
peared In  the  fifth  edition  In  returning  the  proof,  Lord 
Byron  says:— “I  have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  nof  added 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a poem,  which  hu  been  length- 
ening its  rattles  every  month.  It  Is  now  fesrfoily  long, 
being  more  than  a canto  and  a half  of  (’Affcfe  Hamid.  The 
last  lines  Hodgson  Likes.  It  is  not  often  be  does;  and  when 
be  don't,  he  tell*  me  with  great  energy,  and  I fret,  and 
niter.  I have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  frrodty  of  our 
nflriel;  and,  for  a dying  man,  have  given  him  a good  deni 
to  say  for  himself.  l>o  you  know  any  body  who  can  stop— 
I mean,  point — comma.*,  and  so  forth?  for  I am,  1 bear,  a 
sad  hand  nt  your  punctuation.”  Among  the  Ciaovr  MSS. 
Is  the  first  draught  of  this  passage,  which  we  subjoin 

“Yes  i r ilish  spring  \ 

( Lov*  Indeed  I descend  ! (rant  heaven; 

If  / (be  born  J 

r immortal  j 

A spatk  of  that  J eternal  J fire. 


To  human  Iwarin  in  mercy  given 
To  ltd  fiom  earth  our  low  de-sire 
A feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 


Devotion  sends  the  soul  above. 

But  Heave  n itself  descends  In  love. 

Yet  marvel  not,  if  they  who  love 
Till*  promt  Joy,  this  future  hope, 

Which  taught  Iheat  with  all  ill  to  cope. 

In  madam,  then,  their  fate  acmw — 

In  madness  do  these  fearful  deeds 

— . , (to  add  but  guilt  to  | 

Ybal  seem  j ^ lo  #uj?(£n|  |h,ir  j wo*. 

At  s* ! the  | | that  inly  bleeds. 

Has  nought  to  dread  from  outward  foe,*1  »te. — L.  E. 


(4)  These  beautiful  lines  were  probably  suggested  by  the 
following  passage  which  occurs  in  Byron's  Diary.'— ' “To-  j 
night  I saw  both  the  sisters  of  * * my  God  ! the  youngest 

so  like  1 1 thought  1 should  have  sprung  across  the  house, 
and  am  so  glad  no  one  was  with  me  in  I-ndy  H.’i  box.  I 
bate  those  likenesses- -the  mock-bird,  but  not  the  night 
Ingalc — so  like  as  to  remind,  so  different  as  to  hr  painful. 
One  quarrels  equally  with  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of 
distinction."— P.  E. 
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Bat  talk  no  more  of  penitence; 

Thou  see’st  I soon  shall  part  from  hence: 

And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 

The  deed  that  *s  done  cans!  thou  undo? 

Think  me  not  thankless — hut  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.  ( I ) 

My  soul’s  estate  in  secret  guess: 

But  would*!  thou  pity  more,  say  leas. 

When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 

Then  will  1 sue  thee  to  forgive; 

Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 

Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 

And  calm  the  lonely  lioness: 

But  soothe  not — mock  not  my  distress! 

ttIn  earlier  days,  and  calmer  horns, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend. 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley’s  bowers 
I had — ah!  have  I now? — a friend! 

To  him  this  pledge  l charge  thee  send. 

Memorial  of  a youthful  vow ; 

I would  remind  him  of  my  end:  * 

Though  souls  absorb’d  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 

Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 

Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I have  smiled — 1 then  could  smile— 
Wbeu  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I reck’d  not  what — the  while: 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o’er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark’d  before. 

Say- — that  bis  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth  i 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I was, 

Through  many  a busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  yonlh  bad  been, 

In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  1 died ; 

But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away. 

If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 

1 do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame. 

Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name; 

And  what  have  I to  do  with  fame  ? 

J do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 

Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 

And  what  than  friendship’s  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a brother’s  bier? 

But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 

And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  behold! 

The  wither’d  frame,  the  ruin’d  mind, 

The  wreck  by  passion  left  behind ; 

A sbrivell’d  scroll,  a scatter’d  leaf. 

Sear’d  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 
***** 

“ Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy’s  gleam, 

No,  father,  no,  ’twa*  not  a dream; 

Alas!  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 

I only  watch’d,  and  wish’d  to  weep ; 

But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow  ' 

Throbb’d  to  the  very  brain  as  now  : 

(I)  The  monk's  sermon  Is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  bad 
so  little  effect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could  bare  no  hopes 
from  the  reader.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say.  that  It  was 
of  a customary  length  (as  may  be  perceived  from  the  in- 


I wish'd  but  for  a single  tear, 

As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear : 

I wish’d  it  then,  I wish  it  still; 

Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 

I would  not,  if  I might,  be  blest; 

I want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 

’T was  then,  I tell  thee,  father ! then 
I saw  her;  yes,  she  lived  again; 

And  shiuiug  iu  her  white  symar,(2) 

As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud  the  star 
Which  now  1 gaze  on  as  on  her, 

Who  look’d  and  looks  far  lovelier; 

Dimly  I view  its  trembling  spark ; 

To-morrow’s  night  shall  be  more  dark ; 

And  I,  before  iu  rays  appear. 

That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 

I wander,  father!  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 

I saw  her,  friar!  and  I rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes; 

And,  rushing  from  my  couch,  I dart, 

And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 

I clasp — what  is  it  that  I clasp? 

No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 

No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine. 

Yet,  Leila ! yet  the  form  is  thine ! 

And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 

As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 

Ah ! were  thy  beauties  e’er  so  cold, 

I care  not ; so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish’d  to  hold. 

Alas!  around  a shadow  prest 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast; 

Yet  still  ’tis  there!  In  silence  stands, 

And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands! 

With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye — 

I knew  ’tvvas  false — she  could  not  die! 

But  he  is  dead!  within  the  dell 
I saw  him  buried  where  he  fell; 

He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth;  why  then  art  thou  awake?  * 
They  told  me  wild  waves  roll’d  above 
The  face  I view,  the  form  I love; 

They  told  me — ’twas  a hideous  tale! 

I ’d  tell  it,  but  roy  tongue  would  fail ; 

If  true,  and  from  thine  occan-cavc 
Thou  comest  to  claim  a calmer  grave. 

Oh ! pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o’er 
This  brow,  that  theu  will  burn  no  more; 

Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart: 

But,  shape  or  shade ! whate’er  thou  art, 

In  mercy  ne’er  again  depart! 

Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waA  or  waters  roll! 

aSnch  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor ! to  thy  secret  ear 
I breathe  the  sorrow*  I bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 

Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  de4d, 

terra  ptlons  sod  oneaunesa  of  tbs  patient),  and  was  de- 
livered in  the  anal  tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 

(2)  “Symar,"  a shroud 

* 
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And,  uve  tbe  cross  above  my  head. 

Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 

By  prying  stranger  to  be  read. 

Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread. ” (1) 


(I)  The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates 
was  not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A few  y ears  ago  the  wife 
of  Muchtar  Pacha  complained  to  his  father  of  his  son's  sup- 
posed infidelity  ; he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the 
barbarity  to  give  in  a list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women 
in  Yanina.  They  were  seised,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and 
drowned  In  the  lake  the  same  night  1 One  of  the  guards 
who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  vlrtims 
ottered  a cry,  or  showed  a symptom  of  terror  at  so  sadden 
a “ wrench  from  all  we  know,  from  all  we  love."  The  fat© 
of  Phroslue,  the  fairest  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of 
many  a Romaic  and  Arnaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  test 
Is  one  told  of  a young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  I heard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of 
the  coffee-house  story-tellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant, 
and  sing  or  recite  their  narratives  The  addition*  and  in- 
terpolations by  the  translator  will  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery  ; and  I regret 
that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  ori- 
ginal. For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  I am  indebted 
partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  Eastern,  and. 
as  Mr.  Weber  justly  entities  it,  “ trihltme  tale,”  Uic  Caliph 
yalhtk.  I do  not  know  from  what  source  the  author  of 


He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a token  or  a trace, 

Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  bis  dying  day: 

This  broken  tale  was  all  we  kuew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.  (2) 

that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his  materials ; some 
of  his  incidents  are  to  be  fbond  in  the  flibliolhtt/ve  Orien- 
tal* ; but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description, 
and  power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European 
imitations ; and  bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those 
who  have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing it  to  be  more  than  a translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale, 
| even  Hut  tel  at  must  bow  before  it;  his  “llappy  Valley" 
I will  not  bear  a comparison  with  the  “ Hall  of  Eblis." 

I (2)  “ In  this  poem,  which  was  published  after  the  two  first 
| cantos  of  CStlde  Harold,  Lord  Ryron  began  to  show  his 
j powers.  He  had  now  received  encouragement  which  set 
i free  bis  daring  hands,  and  gave  his  strokes  their  natural 
force.  Here,  then,  we  first  find  passages  of  a tone  peculiar 
to  Lord  Ryron  ; but  still  this  appearance  was  not  uniform  : 
be  often  returned  to  his  trammels,  and  reminds  as  of  the 
manner  of  some  favourite  predecessor;  among  iheae,  I think 
we  sometimes  catch  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Rat  the 
internal  tempest — the  deep  passion,  sometimes  buried,  and 
sometimes  blazing  from  some  incidental  touch — the  Intensity 
of  agonising  reflection,  which  will  always  distinguish  Lord 
Ryron  from  other  writers— bow  began  to  display  them- 
I selves.”  Sir  Egerton  Bridget. — L.E. 


Zi) t Urtoe  of  a&g&ojei, 

A TURKISH  TALE.(l) 


“Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly. 

Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly. 

Never  met  or  never  parted. 

We  had  ne’er  been  broken-hearted.*— flimu. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  HOLLAND, 


£t)ifl  Coir  id  3n#mbeb, 


WITH  EVEBY  SENTIMENT  OT  REGARD  AND  RESPECT,  BY  HIS  QR.tTE  FULLY  OBLIGED  AND  SINCERE  TRIEND, 

BYRON. 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle(2) 
Are  emblems  of  derds  that  are  done  in  their  clime. 


Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress’d  with 
perfume, 

Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gu!(3)  in  her  bloom;  . 


Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle,  Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 


Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 

(I)  The  Bride  qf  Ahydo t was  published  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1813.  The  mood  of  mi  ad  in  which  it  was 
struck  off  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Ryron,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Giftord: — “Yon  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a thing 
of  mine  iu  MS. — a Turkish  story — and  I should  feel  gratified 
if  you  wonld  do  it  the  same  favour  in  its  probationary  state 
of  printing.  It  was  written,  1 cannot  say  for  amusement, 
nor  ‘obliged  by  hanger  and  request  of  friends,’  but  in  a 
state  of  mind,  from  circumstances  which  occasionally 
occur  to  *ns  youth/  thnt  rendered  it  necessary  forme  to  j 
apply  my  mind  to  something,  any  thing,  but  reality;  and 
under  this  not  very  brilliant  inspiration  it  was  composed 
Send  it  either  to  the  flames,  or 

• A hundred  hawkers'  load. 

On  wings  ol  winds  to  fly  or  tall  abroad  * 

It  deserves  nn  better  than  the  flrst,  as  the  work  of  a week, 
and  scribbled  * stans  pede  In  nno*  (by  the  by,  the  only 
foot  1 have  to  stand  on);  and  I promise  never  to  trouble 


And  the  voice  of  tlie  nightingale  never  is  mute: 

you  again  nnder  forty  cantos,  and  a voyage  between  each.” 
— L.  E. 

“Murray  tells  roe  that  Croker  asked  him  ‘why  the 
thing  is  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos?’  It  is  an  awkward 
question,  being  unanswerable:  she  is  not  a bride;  only 
about  to  be  one.  I don't  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the 
bull ; hut  the  detection  is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I was  a 
great  fool  to  have  made  it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being 
an  Irishman.”  B.  Diary,  Dec.  0,  1813. — L E. 

(2)  To  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  ad- 
ditions during  its  progress  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  lines;  and,  as  in  tkr  case  of  the (iiaaur, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  lie  some  of  the  must 
splendid  in  the  whole  poem.  These  opening  lines,  which 
are  among  the  new  insertions,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a song  of  Goethe's — 

" Krnrui  du  das  land  wo  die  cilronen  bluhu.”— L.  L 

(3)  “Gul,”  the  rose. 
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Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hoes  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  Tie, 

And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  dye; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  aH,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  diviue? 

T is  the  clime  of  the  East;  ’t is  the  land  of  the  Son — 
Can  be  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 
done?(l) 

Oh ! wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers’  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which 
they  tdl. 


Begirt  with  many  a gallant  slave, 
ApparelTd  as  becomes  the  brave. 
Awaiting  each  bis  lord’s  behest 
To  guide  bis  steps,  or  guard  bis  rest. 
Old  Giaffir  sate  in  bis  divan: 

Deep  thought  was  iu  his  aged  eye; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 
Not  oft  betrays  to  slanders  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill’d  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride, 

His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 


“Let  the  chamber  be  clear’d.”  — The  train  disap- 
pear’d— 

“Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  haram  guard." 
With  Giaflir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire’s  award. 
“Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuieika’s  fare  unveil’d ! ) 

Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower ; 

Her  fate  is  fix’d  this  very  hour* 

Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought; 

Bv  me  alone  be  duty  taught ! ” 

“Pacha!  to  hear  is  to  obey.” 

No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say — 

Then  to  tbc  tower  bad  ta’en  his  way, 

But  here  young  Selftn  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet; 

And  downcast  look’d,  and  gently  spake, 

■"  Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feel: 

For  son  of  Moslem  most  expire, 

Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire! 

“Father!  for  fear  that  thou  should? t chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide. 

Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 

Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me. — 

So  loveldy  the  morning  shone, 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep — 

I could  not ; and  to  view  alone 
The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 

With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  ray  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome — for  whate’er  ray  mood. 

In  sooth  I love  not  solitude; 

.1  on  Zuleika’s  slumber  broke. 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

(I)  “Soils  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  San, 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue." 

Young's  Revenge. 


Soon  turns  the  baram’s  grating  key. 

Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 

And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own! 
There  linger’d  we,  beguiled  too  long 
Wilh  Mejnoun’s  tale,  or  Sadi's  song; (2) 

Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour (3) 

Beat  thy  divan’s  approaching  hour, 

To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 

Warn'd  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 

But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 

Nay,  father,  rage  not — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women’s  tower.” 


“Sod  of  a slave!” — the  Pacha  said — 

“ From  unbelieving  mother  bred. 

Vain  were  a father’s  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  beseems  a man  iu  thee. 

Thou,  when  tbinc  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 

Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 

And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  lislle-s  eyes  so  much  admire. 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire! 
Thou,  who  wouldst  sec  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent; 

Nay,  tamely  view  old  Starabol's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Agaiust  the  curs  of  Nazareth  ! 

Go — let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Assume  the  distalT — not  the  brand. 

But,  Haroun! — to  my  daughter  speed: 

And  hark — of  thine  own  bead  take  heed — 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wiug — 

Thou  see’st  yon  bow — it  bath  a string ! " 


No  sound  from  Selim’s  lip  was  heard. 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir’s  ear, 

But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a Christian’s  sword. 

“Son  of  a slave! — reproach’d  with  fear! 
Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 

Son  of  a slave! — and  who  my  sire?” 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career; 
And  glances  even  of  more  than  ire 
Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 

Old  Giaflir  gazed  upon  his  sou 
And  started ; for  within  his  eye 
He  read  bow  much  his  wrath  had  done; 

He  saw  rebellion  there  begun: 

“Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply? 

I mark  thee — and  I know  thee  too; 

But  there  be  deeds  thou  darest  not  do: 

But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 

And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 

* I’d  joy  to  see  thee  break  a lance, 

Albeit  against  my  own  perchance!”  • 

• 

\2)  Mejnntin  sad  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Jaliet  of  the  East. 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

(3)  Tamhnur.  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  •anrior, 
aeon,  and  twilight. 
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As  sueeringly  three  accents  fell, 
f On  Selim’s  eye  he  fiercely  gazed: 

That  eye  return’d  him  glance  for  glance, 

! And  proudly  to  his  sire’s  was  raised. 

Till  GiafEr’s  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance — 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 

“Much  1 misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy: 

1 never  lined  him  from  his  birth. 

And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth, 

And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 

Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life — 

H I would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone: 

No — nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 

That  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  more- 
l'll watch  him  closer  than  before. 

He  is  an  Arab(1)  to  my  sight, 

Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  tight — 

But  hark! — I hear  Zuleika’s  voice; 

Like  honris’  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear:  * 

She  is  the  ol&pring  of  my  choice; 

Oh ! more  than  even  her  mother  dear, 

With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear — 

My  Peri ! ever  welcome  here ! 

Sweet  as  the  desert  fountain’s  wave 
To  lips  just  cool’d  in  time  to  save — • 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou; 

Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca’s  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I for  tbine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now.” 

VI. 

Fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 
Whose  image  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her  mind — 

But  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  beguiling; 
Dazzling,  as  that,  oh ! too  transcendent  vision 
To  Sorrow’*  phantom-peopled  slumber  given, 

(1)  The  Turk*  abhor  the  Arab*  (who  return  the  com- 
pliment a hundred -fold)  even  more  thun  they  hate  the 
Christiana. 

(2)  Theae  twelve  fine  lines  were  added  ia  the  course  pf 
printing-— L.  K. 

(3)  This  expression  ha*  met  with  objections.  I will  not  ! 
refer  to  “Him  who  hath  not  muaie  ia  hi*  *001,”  bnt  merely 
request  the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  features 
oft  he  woman  whom  he  believe*  to  he  the  most  beautiful ; and. 

If  he  then  does  not  comprehend  folly  wbat  is  foeWy  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  line.  I shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.  For 
an  doqornt  passage  ia  the  latest  work  of  ibe  first  female 
writer  of  this,  perhaps  of  any,  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the 
Immediate  comparison  excited  by  that  analogy)  between 
“painting  and  music,"  see  vol.  iii.  cap.  10.  Del'Allemngne. 
And  is  not  this  connection  stUI  stronger  with  ibe  original 
than  the  copy?  with  the  colouring  of  nature  than  of  art? 
After  all.  this  U rather  to  be  frit  than  described;  still  1 
think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it.  at  least  the) 
would  have  done  had  they  beheld  the  countenance  whose 
speaking  harmony  snggcstrd  the  idea;  for  this  passage  Is 
pot  drawn  front  imagination  bnt  memory,  that  mirror  which 
Affliction  dashes  to  the  earth,  and,  looking  down  upon  the 
fragments,  only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied! — (“This 
morning,  a very  pretty  billet  from  the  Start  She  has  been 
pleased  to  be  pleased  with  my  slight  eulogy  in  the  note  an- 
nexed to  the  Bride,  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways: — firstly,  all  women  like  all  or  any  praiae;  secondly, 
this  was 'unexpected,  because  I have  never  rourted  her; 
and.  thirdly,  as  Scrub  say*,  those  who  have  been  all  ’their 
lire#  regularly  praised,  by  regular  critics,  like  a little  variety, 
and  are  glad  when  any  one  goes  out5of  his  way  to  say  a 
SivU  thing;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a very  good-natured  erea- 


When  heart  meets  heart  again  iu  dreams  Elystan, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  earth  revived  in  heaven ; 

Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 

Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above;  { 
j Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  clucQ 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — bat  not  of  grief. 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay  (2) 

To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray  ? 

Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 

His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might — the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 

Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark’d  by  her  alone; 
j Tlie  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 

The  mind,  the  music (3)  breathing  from  her  face, (4) 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole — 
Aud,  oh!  that  eye  was  in  itself  a soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  ber  gently-budding  breast; 

At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  bleat 
His  chi[(J,,caressiug  aud  carest, 

Znleika  came — and  Giaffir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt: 

Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart,  though  stern,  could  ever  feel; 

Aflection  chain'd  ber  to  that  heart, 

Ambition  lore  the  links  apart. 

VII. 

“Zuleika  ! child  of  gentleness! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell. 

When  I forget  my  own  distress, 

In  losing  what  I love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another ! and  a braver  man 
Was  never  seen  in  battle’s  van. 

We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman  (h) 

tare,  which  Ia  the  best  reason,  after  all , and  perhaps,  the 
only  one.”  B,  Diary,  Dee.  7,  1813. — L.  E-] 

(4)  Among  the  Impaled  plagiarisms  #0  Industriously 
bunted  oat  In  bis  writings,  this  line  has  been,  with  some- 
what more  plausibility  than  is  frequent  in  such  charges, 
included  ; the  lyric  poet  Loirlace  having,  it  seem*,  written 
“The  melody  and  music  of  her  focc.”  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
too,  in  his  Bellglo  Medici,  says.  “ There  is  masic  even  in 
beaaty."  The  coincidence,  no  doubt,  is  worth  observing, 
and  the  task  of  “tracking  thus  a favourite  writer  in  the 
snow  (as  Dryden  expresses  it)  of  others,"  is  sometimes  not 
unamasing:  bat  to  those  who  found  upon  such  resemWancea 
a general  charge  of  plagiarism,  we  may  apply  wbat  Sir 
W alter  Scott  says:—  “It  Is  a favourite  theme  of  laborious 
dulnes*  to  trace  inch  coincidences,  because  they  appear  to 
reduce  genius  of  tlie  higher  order  to  the  usual  standard  of 
humanity,  and  of  course  Id  bring  the  author  nearer  to  a 
level  with  his  eritica."  Moore. — L.  E. 

„ Of  the  line  which  has  given  rise  to  these  stricture*. 

“ it  Is  not  only  curious,  but  instructive,"  says  Moore,  “to 
trace  the  progress  to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having  at 
first  written— 

1 Mind  on  her  lip,  and  music  In  ber  face,* 
he  afterwards  altered  It  to  — 

< * ' The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  ber  face,* 

hat  this  not  satisfying  him.  the  next  step  of  correction  , 
brought  the  line  to  what  it  is  at  present." — P.  E. 

\h)  Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglon,  is  the’prin- 
eipo)  landholder  in  Turkey;  he  governs  Magnesia:  those  ■ 
who,  by  a kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  00  condition  r 
of  service,  are  called  Timariota:  they  serve  as  Spahia.  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  u certain  nun-  ■ 
ber  into  the  field,  generally  cavalry. 
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Unchanged,  unchangeable  bath  stood 
First  of  the  hold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Ogiou: 

His  years  need  scarce  a thought  employ; 

1 would  not  have  thee  wed  a boy. 

And  thou  shall  have  a noble  dower: 

And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  acorn  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 

And  teach  the  messenger  (I ) what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 

And  now  thou  know’st  thy  father's  will; 

All  that  thy  sex  bath  need  to  know: 

*T  was  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 

The  way  to  love  thy  lord  may  show.” 


In  silence  bow’d  the  virgin's  head; 

And  if  her  eye  was  fill'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed. 

And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears? 

So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty’s  eye. 

Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry ; 

So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfuiness, 

Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  Irss ! 

Whate'er  it  was,  the  sire  forgot; 

Or,  if  remember’d,  mark'd  it  not; 

Thrice  clapp’d  his  bands,  and  call’d  his  steed,{ 
Resign’d  his  gem-adom’d  chibouque, (3) 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 

Willi  Maugrabee{4)  and  Mamaluke, 

His  way  amid  his  delis  took,(5) 

To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 

The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  harain’s  massy  doors. 


His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  look’d  o’er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles; 


But  yet  be  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand, 

Nor  even  his  Pacha’s  turban’d  band 
Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt  (6) 

With  sabre-stroke  right  sharply  dealt; 

Nor  mark’d  the  javelin-darting  crowd. 

Nor  heard  their  Ollahs(7)  wild  and  load— 
He  thought  but  of  old  Uialfir's  daughter ! 


No  word  from  Sdim’s  bosom  broke; 

One  sigh  Zuleika’s  thought  bespoke: 

Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice-grate. 
Pale,  mute,  aud  mournfully  sedate. 

To  him  Zuleika’s  eye  was  turn'd. 

But  little  from  his  aspect  learn'd : 

Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same; 

Her  heart  confess'd  a gentler  flame: 

But  yet  that  heart,  alarm’d  or  weak, 

She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak, 

Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay? 

“ How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away ! 
Nut  thus  wc  e'er  before  have  met ; 

Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet.” 

Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 
And  watch’d  his  eye — it  still  was  fix’d: 
She  snatch’d  the  urn  wherein  was  mix’d 
The  Persian  Alar-gul’s  (8)  perfume. 

And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o’er 

The  pictured  roof  (9)  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl’s  appeal  address’d, 
Unheeded  o’er  his  bosom  flew, 

As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 

“What!  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be — 

O gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee ! 0 
She  saw  iu  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  land — 
“He  loved  them  once;  may  touch  them  yet, 
If  ofler’d  by  Zuleika’s  hand.” 

The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck’d  and  wreathed; 
The  next  fund  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Sdiin's  feet : 

“This  rose,  to  calm  my  brother’s  cares, 

A message  from  the  bulbul (10)  bears; 

It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim’s  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 


(1)  When  s pacha  U sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the 
•'  tintfe  messenger,  who  ia  always  the  Unit  bearer  of  the 
I order  for  hi*  death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  Arc 
' or  six,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command 
. of  the  refractory  patient;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak 
I or  loyal,  be  bow*,  blue*  the  sultan's  respectable  signature, 
i and  is  howatrung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  *e- 
j v^ral  of  theae  present*  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the 

Seraglio  gate ; among  other*,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of 
Bagdal,  a brave  young  man,  cot  off  by  treachery,  after  a 
i desperate  resistance. 

(2)  Clapping  of  the  hands  call*  the  *ervnn1*.  The  Turks 
hate  a superfluous  expenditure  of  voire,  and  they  have  no  bells 

(3)  “ Chibouque,"  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
mouth  piece,  and  sometime*  the  ball  which  contains  the 
leaf,  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  possession  of 
the  wealthier  order*. 

“ Maugrabee,"  Moorish  mercenaries. 

5)  “ Delia,"  bravos  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  ' 
cavalry,  and  always  begin  the  action. 

(•)  A twisted  fold  of /elf  is  used  for  scimitar  praetice  by 
the  Turks,  and  few  bat  Mussulman  arms  can  cat  through 
it  at  a single  stroke:  sometimes  a tough  turban  is  used  for 


the  same  purpose.  The  jerreed  is  a game  of  bloat  javelins, 
animated  and  graceful. 

(7)  " Ollaba,"  Alla  II  Allah,  the  “ LelUes,"  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah;  a cry  of  which  the 
Turks,  for  a silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particu- 
larly during  the  jerreed.  or  in  the  chase,  bat  mostly  in 
battle.  Their  animation  in  the  Acid,  and  gravity  in  the 
chamber,  with  their  pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amusing 
contrast. 

(81  “ Atnr-gal,"  ottar  of  roses.  The  Persian  Is  the  finest. 

9}  Tbe  ceiling  aud  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the 
Mussulman  apartments,  are  generally  painted,  in  great 
houses,  with  one  eternal  and  highly -coloured  view  of  Con- 
stantinople, wherein  tbe  principal  feature  is  a noble  con- 
tempt of  perspective;  below,  arms,  scimitars.- etc.  are  in 
general  faurifully  and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

(10)  It  has  hern  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
"Lover  of  the  rose"  are  sad  or  merry  ; and  Mr.  Fox's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  bavr  provoked  some  learned  contro- 
versy as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  tbe  subject.  I 
dare  not  venture  a conjecture  on  the  point,  thoagh  a little 
Inclined  to  tbe  * errure  mallem."  etc.  1/  Mr.  Fox  kui  mis- 
taken. 


* * 
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And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He’ll  try  for  once  a strain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter’d  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 


“What!  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

Nay  then  1 am  indeed  unhlest : 

On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 

And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best!. 
Oh,  Selim  dear!  oh,  more  than  dearest! 

Say,  is  it  me  thou  hatcst  or  fcarest? 

Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 

And  I will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 

Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail, 

Even  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 

1 knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stern, 

But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 

Too  well  I know  he  loves  thee  not; 

But  is  Zuleika’s  love  forgot? 

Ah!  deem  I right?  the  Pacha’s  plan — 

This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasroan 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine: 

If  so,  1 swear  by  Mecca’s  shrine. 

If  shrines  that  ne’er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 

Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 

The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand! 

Tliink’st  thou  that  1 could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart? 

Ah!  were  1 sever’d  from  thy  side, 

Where  were  thy  friend — and  who  my  guide ! 
Years  have  not  seen,  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee: 

Even  Azraet,(l)  from  his  deadly  quiver 
When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 

That  parts  nil  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust!” 


He  lived — he  breathed — he  moved — lie  fell! 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt; 

His  trance  was  gone — bis  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt; 
With  thoughts  that  burn — in  rays  that  melt. 
As  the  stream  late  conceal’d 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 

When  it  rushes  reveal’d 
In  the  light  of  its  billows; 

As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  hound  it, 

Flash’d  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 

A war-horse  at  the  trumpet’s  sound, 

A lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 

A tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife, 

Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  display'd, 

And  all,  before  repress’d,  betray'd: 

“ Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 

With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign; 


Now  thou  art  mine — that  sacred  oath, 
Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done; 

That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one; 
Rut  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness; 

I would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 
Within  the  caves  of  lslakar.  (2) 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower’d, 
Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower’d. 

And  Giatlir  almost  call’d  me  cow'ard! 

Now  I have  motive  to  be  brave, 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, — 

Nay,  start  not,  ’twas  the  term  he  gave, — 
May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

Hit  son,  indeed! — yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
Perchance  I am,  at  least  shall  be; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
Be  only  known  to  ns  as  now. 

I know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 
From  Giaflir  thy  reluctant  hand; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a meaner  soul 
Holds  not  a Musselim’s  (3)  control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo?(4) 

A viler  race  let  Israel  show; 

But  let  that  pass — to  noue  be  told 
Our  oath;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey; 

I’ve  partisans  for  peril’s  day: 

Think  not  I am  what  I appear; 

I’ve  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.® 


“Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed: 

This  mom  I saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou’rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew’st  before, 

It  ne’er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 

To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  tbee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  1 know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I dare  not  to  my  hope  deny ; 

Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this; 
For,  Alla!  sure  thy  lips  are  flame: 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing? 

My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same,  * 
At  least  I fed  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste,  thy  wealth, 

Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by, 

And  lighten  half  thy  poverty; 

Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 

For  that  I could  not  live  to  try! 

To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire: 

Mote  can  1 do,  or  thou  require? 


(I)  “ Axrael,”  the  angel  of  death.  pacha;  a waywode  is  the  third;  and  then  come  the 

(J)  Tfce  of  the  prr-.d.oiile  Salta.,.  See  DUer-  **",*;  „ Fjrr|po,"  lhc  N cere  pop..  Accordion  lo  the  proverb, 

neiol.  arueie  islakar.  the  of  Egnpo,  the  Jew*  of  Salonica,  and  the  Greeka 

(3)  “ MusseILm,"  a governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a of  Atheus,  are  the  wont  of  their  respective  race*. 
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But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery? 

The  cause  I cannot  dream  nor  tell, 

But  be  it,  since  thou  say's!  ’tis  well; 

Yet  what  thou  mean's!  by  4 arms'  and  ‘friends' 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 

I meant  that  Giaffir  should  hate  heard 
The  Tery  vow  I plighted  thee; 

His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me. 

To  be  what  I have  ever  been? 

What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood’s  earliest  hoar? 

Wbat  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 

These  cherish’d  thoughts  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  1 no  more  avow? 

What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 
The  truth ; my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 

To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 

Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet*!  will,  repine; 

No!  happier  made  by  that  decree. 

He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 

Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  rompell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I ne’er  beheld  : 

This  wherefore  should  I not  reveal? 

Why  wilt  thou  urge  roc  to  conceal? 

I know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good; 

And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 

Allah ! forbid  that  e’er  he  ought ! 

And  why,  I know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 

If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feds  while  lurking  here; 

Oh,  Selim ! tell  me  yet  in  time. 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 

Ah!  yonder  see  the  tchocadar, (I) 

My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war; 

I tremble  now  to  meet  bis  eye — 

Say,  Selim,  const  thou  tell  me  why?** 

XIV. 

“ Zuleika— to  thy  tower’s  retreat 
Betake  thee — Giaffir  I can  greet; 

And  now  with  him  I fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  impost,  levies,  state. 

There ’s  fearful  news  from  Danube’s  banks ; 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks ! 

Our  Sultan  hath  a shorter  way 
Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 
Hath  warn'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come: 

Then  softly  from  the  haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep: 

Our  garden-battlement*  are  steep; 

Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time; 

(I)  “ Trhocadar”— one  of  the  attendants  who  precodes  s 
man  of  authority. 

(S)  The  wrangling  about  this  epithet,  "the  broad  (leOes- 


ABYDOS. 


And  if  he  doth,  I want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  fed. 
Then  shall  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  drought  before: 
Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  me! 

Thou  know'st  1 hold  a haram  key.” 

“ Fear  thee,  my  Sdira ! ne’er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this — * 

• Delay  not  thou ; 

I keep  the  key — and  Ha  roan's  guard 
Have  »o me,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shall  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear: 

I am  not,  love ! what  1 appear.” 


CANTO  II. 


1. 

The  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 

Oh ! when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high. 

Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 

And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn’d  him  home; 

And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 

With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 

The  only  star  it  bail'd  above; 

His  car  but  rang  with  Hero’s  song, 

M Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long!” — 

That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

II. 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 
Rolls  darkly-heaving  to  the  main; 

I And  Night’s  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  Mood  bedew’d  in  vain, 

The  desert  of  old  Priam’s  pride; 

The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 

All — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle! 

1 HI. 

Oh ! yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been  ; 

These  feet  have  press’d  the  sacred  shore, 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  liath  borne — 
Minstrel!  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 

Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 

And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  “ broad  Hellespont " (2)  still  dashes, 
Be  long  my  lot!  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee! 

pool"  or  the  “ boondless  Hellespont,”  whether  It  means  oar 
or  the  other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has  bren  beyond  all 
possibility  of  detail.  I have  even  heard  it  disputed  ou  the 
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The  night  hath  closed  on  HeJIe's  .stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida’s  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme; 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam, 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 
Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardau’s  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather’d  ground 
Which  Ammon’s  son  ran  proudly  round, (I) 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown’d, 

Is  now  a lone  and  nameless  barrow ! 
Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow! 
Without — can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  u<as  beneath: 

Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone; 

But  thou — thy  \ery  dust  is  gone ! 


She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 

What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a night  ? 


Wrapt  in  the  darkest  gable  vest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear. 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 
As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 
And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 
The  gust  its  hollow  moaning*  made. 

Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursuer!  her  silent  guide; 

And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim’s  side? 
How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide? 


Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman’s  fear; 
Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  straggling  skiff; 
The  scatter’d  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 
AJI,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 

The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  iu  Zuleika’s  tower. 

Yes ! there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber, 
And  o’er  her  silken  ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  Iteads  of  amber, 
O’er  which  her  fairy  Angers  ran; (2) 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 
(How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 
Her  mother’s  sainted  amulet,  (3) 

Wbereoo  engraved  the  Koorsec  text, 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next; 
And  by  her  comboloio{4)  lies 
A Koran  of  illumined  dyes  ; 

And  many  a bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem’d  from  time ; 
And  o’er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute. 
Reclines  her  now-neglerted  lute; 

And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran’s  loom. 

And  Sbceraz’  tribute  of  perfume ; 

All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 
Are  gather’d  in  that  gorgeous  room: 

But  yet  it  hath  on  air  of  gloom. 


They  reach’d  at  length  a grotto,  hewn 
By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art. 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 
And  oft  her  Koran  conn’d  apart ; 

And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dream'd  what  Paradise  might  be: 
Where  woman’s  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain’d  to  show; 

But  Selim’s  mansion  was  secure. 

Nor  deem’d  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  iu  other  worlds  of  bliss, 
Without  ker,  roost  beloved  in  this! 

Oh!  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  bouri  soothe  him  half  so  well? 


Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot. 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light : 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A ray  of  no  celestial  hue ; 

But  in  a nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 

There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban’d  delis  in  the  Add; 

But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 

And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt! 

Ah!  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt? 


■pot;  and,  not  foreseeing  • speedy  conclusion  to  tbe  con- 
troversy, amused  myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the 
mean  time ; and  peohably  may  again,  before  the  point 
Is  settled.  Indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  “the 
tale  of  Troy  divine"  still  continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon 
the  talismanic  word  “ probably  Homer  had  the 

same  notion  of  distance  tnat  a coquette  has  of  time ; and 
when  he  talks  of  boundless,  means  half  a mile;  as  the 
latter,  by  a like  figure,  when  she  says  eternal  attachment, 
simply  specifies  three  weeks. 

(1)  Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar 
with  laurel,  etc.  He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Caracalla 
in  his  race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a 
friend,  named  Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patrorlan  games. 
I have  seen  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  dairies  and 
Aatiioehns : tbe  first  is  in  the  centre  of  tbe  plain. 

(2)  When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a perfume, 
^Mch  is  slight,  bot  not  disagreeable.— [On  discovering  that, 
in  some  of  the  early  copies,  the  all-important  monosyllable 
“■of"  bad  been  omitted,  !.ord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray, 
— “There  Ls  a diabolical  mistake,  which  most  be  corrected ; 


it  is  the  omission  of  ‘ not'  before  disagreeable,  in  tbe  note 
on  the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold — I mean  tbe 
misnomer  of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a copy  go  without  the 
1 not It  is  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense.  I wish  tbe 
printer  was  saddled  with  a vampire." — L.K.J 

(3)  The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enclosed 
In  gold  botes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn 
round  the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the  Hast, 
The  Koorsee  (throne)  verse  in  the  second  rap.  of  tbe  Koran 
describes  the  attributes  of  the  Host  High,  and  is  engraved 
in  this  manner,  and  worn  by  tbe  pious,  as  the  roost  esteemed 
and  sublime  of  all  sentences. 

(4)  “ Comboloio"-  a Turkish  rosary.  Tbe  MSS.,  par- 
ticularly tboae  of  tbe  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  illu- 
minated. The  Greek  females  are  kept  in  utter  ignorance; 
but  many  of  the  Turkish  girls  are  highly  accomplished, 
though  not  actually  qualified  for  a Christian  coterie.  Per- 
haps some  of  oar  own  “ 6 foes"  might  not  be  the  worse  for 
bteachiny.  • 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  A B YD  OS. 


A cup  too  on  the  board  wt*  net 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 

What  may  this  mean?  she  turn'd  to  see 
Her  Selim — “Oh!  can  this  be  he?* 


His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 

His  brow  no  higb-cruwu’d  turban  bore, 

But  in  its  stead  a shawl  of  red. 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore: 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a diadem, 

No  longer  glitter’d  at  his  waist. 

Where  pistols  unadorn'd  were  braced; 

And  from  his  belt  a sabre  swung, 

And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote; 

Beneath — his  golden -plated  vest 
Clung  like  a cuirass  to  his  breast ; 

The  greaves  below  bis  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 

All  that  a careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiong&.  (I) 


“I  said  I was  not  what  I seem’d; 

And  now  thou  see’st  my  words  were  true: 
I have  a tale  thou  hast  not  dream’d, 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 

My  story  now ’t  were  vain  to  hide, 

T must  not  see  thee  Osman’s  bride: 

But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I shared, 

I could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 

In  this  I speak  not  now  of  love ; 

That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove: 

But  first — Oh!  never  wed  another — 

Zuieika!  I am  not  thy  brother!* 


“Ob!  not  my  brother!— yet  unsay — 

God!  am  I left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I dare  not  curse — the  day  (2) 
That  saw  my  solitary  birth? 

Ob!  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more! 


My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill; 

But  know  me  all  I was  before, 

Thy  sister — friend — Zuieika  still. 

Thou  ledd'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see! 
My  breast  is  offer’d — take  thy  fill ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 
Thon  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee: 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  1 know 
Why  Giaflir  always  seem’d  thy  foe; 

And  I,  alas!  am  Giafiir’s  child. 

For  whom  thou  wert  contemn’d,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister — wouldst  thou  save 
My  life,  Oh!  bid  me  be  thy  slave!* 


“My  slave,  Zuieika! — nay,  I'm  thine: 

But,  gentle  love!  this  transport  calm, 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link’d  with  mine ; 

I swear  it  by  our  Prophet’s  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 

So  may  the  Koran  (3)  verse  display’d 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade, 

In  danger’s  hour  to  guard  us  both, 

As  I preserve  that  awful  oath ! 

The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 
Must  change;  but,  my  Zuieika,  know. 
That  tie  is  widen’d,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  sire  ?s  my  deadliest  for*. 

My  father  was  to  Giaflir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem’d  to  thee; 

That  brother  wrought  a brother’s  fall, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy; 

And  lull’d  me  with  a vain  deceit 
That  yet  a like  return  may  meet. 

He  rear’d  me,  not  with  tender  help. 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a Cain; (4) 

He  watch'd  me  like  a lion's  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 
My  father’s  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  1 lake; 

Though  here  I must  no  more  remain. 

But  first,  beloved  Zuieika!  hear 
How  Giaflir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII. 

“ How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 


. (I)  “GsJ[onpre"--or  Galiongi,  a sailor,  that  is.  aTurkish 

tailor;  the  Greek*  narigatr.  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
dreu  (a  picturesque;  and  I have  seen  the  Capitan  Pacha 
more  than  once  wearing  it  a*  a kind  of  incog.  Their  legs 
however,  are  generally  naked.  The  buskin*  described  in 
the  text  as  sheathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an 
Artis  out  robber,  who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  pro- 
fession) at  his  Pyrgo,  near  Gastouni  in  the  Morea;  they 
were  plated  in  scales  one  over  the  other,  like  the  back  of 
an  armadillo. 

('J)  Originally,— “To  curse.  If  I could  curse,  the  day.'* 
— P.  K. 

(3)  The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain  some- 
times the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a blade  of  singular  con- 
struction ; it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  ser- 
pentine curve*  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 
flame.  I asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
such  a-  figure  could  add : he  said,  in  Italinn,  that  be  did  not 
know ; but  the  Mussulmans  bad  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a severer  wound ; and  liked  it  because  it  was  “ piu 


ferocr."  1 did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it 
for  its  peculiarity. 

(4)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing 
or  personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  ns  the  Ark,  or 
Olio,  is  equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew : 
indeed,  the  former  profess  to  he  much  better  aequuinted 
with  the  lives,  true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  is 
warranted  by  our  own  sacred  writ;  and,  not  content  with 
Adam,  they  hare  a biography  of  pre- Adamites.  .Solomon 
is  the  monarch  of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses  a prophet  in- 
ferior only  to  Christ  and  Mahomet.  Zuieika  is  the  Persian 
name  of  Poliphars  wife  ; and  her  amour  with  Joseph  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  finest  poems  in  their  language.  II  Is, 
therefore,  no  violation  of  costnrae  to  pot  the  names  of  Cain, 
or  Noah,  into  the  mouth  of  a Moslem.  — (Some  doubt  having 
been  expressed  by  Mr.  Murray,  as  to  the  propriety  of  put- 
ting the  name  of  Caiu  into  the  mouth  of  a Mussulman,  Lord 
Byron  sent  him  the  preceding  note  — “for  the  benefit  of  tha 
ignorant.”  “ I don't  care  one  lump  of  sugar,”  he  says,  “ for 
my  poetry;  but  for  my  costume,  aud  my  correctness  on 
those  points,  I will  combat  lustily.” — L.  E.j 
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It  matters  little  if  I knew ; 

In  fiery  spirits,  slight*,  though  few 
And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 

In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong. 

Remember’d  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 

And  Paswau’a { I ) rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest : 

His  death  is  all  1 need  relate, 

The  stem  effect  of  Giaffir’  a hate ; 

And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 

Wbate’er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free. 

XIV. 

“ When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 

At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life, 

In  W id  in’s  walls  loo  proudly  sate, 

Our  paebaa  rallied  round  the  stule; 

Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command, 

Each  brother  led  a separate  band ; 

They  gave  their  horse-tails  (2)  to  the  wind. 

And  mustcriug  in  Sophia’s  plain, 

Their  tents  were  pitch’d,  their  post  assign’d  ; 

To  one,  alas ! assign’d  in  vain ! 

What  need  of  words?  the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Giaflir’s  order  drugg’d  and  given, 

With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss’d  Abdallah’s  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunters*  sport  was  up, 

{ But  little  deem'd  a brother’s  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a cup: 
j The  bowl  a bribed  attendant  bore; 

He  drank  one  draught  (3)  nor  needed  more! 
j If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt, 

Call  Haroun — he  can  tell  it  out. 

XV. 

J “The  deed  once  done,  and  Pa* wan’s  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne’er  subdued, 
Abdallah’s  pachalick  was  gain'd:  — 

Thou  know's!  not  wbat  in  our  divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man — 
Abdallah’s  honours  were  obtain’d 
By  him  a brother’s  murder  stain’d; 

T is  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain’d 
; His  ill-got  treasure,  soon  replaced, 
l Wouldst  question  whence?  Survey  the  waste, 

I And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  bow 

His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow! — 

Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared, 

I Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 

I 1 kuow  not.  Shame,  regret,  remorse, 

, And  little  fear  from  infant's  force; 

Besides,  adoption  as  a sou 
I / By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none, 

Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 

Preserved  me  thus  ; — but  not  in  peace: 

He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 

Nor  I forgive  a father’s  blood. 

XVI. 

u Within  thy  father’s  house  are  foes ; 

Not  oil  who  break  bis  bread  arc  true: 

(I)  Paswan  Ogkm.  the  reh*l  of  Widln  ; who.  for  Ibe  last 
year*  of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  (be  Forte  at  defiance. 

(2}  M Horse-tail,1 * 3*  the  standard' of  a pacha 

(3)  C.iafflr,  Pacha  of  Argjrro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I nra  not 
snre  which,  was  actnaUy  taken  off  by  the  Albanian  All,  in 
(he  manner  described  in  the  text.'  Ali  l'acha,  while  I was 
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To  these  should  I my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few: 

They  only  want  a heart  to  lead, 

A hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 

But  Haroun  only  knows  or  knew 
This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh  : 

He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  serai 
Which  holds  he  here — be  saw  him  die: 

But  what  could  single  slavery  do? 

Avenge  his  lord?  alas!  too  late; 

Or  save  his  son  from  such  a fate? 

He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd, 

Proud  Giatlir  in  high  triumph  sate. 

He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  m>t  in  vain  it  seems  essay’d 
To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 

The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 
From  all  and  each,  hut  most  from  me; 

Thus  (liaffir’s  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  be  too  from  Roumclie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side. 

Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube’s  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge—  and  that  Nubian  feels 
A tyrant’s  secrets  are  but  chains, 

From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 

And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals: 

Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alla  sends — 

Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends! 

XVII. 

“ All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  mast  be: 

Howe’er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see. 

Yet  is  it  oue  1 oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear:  this  Galiongie, 

To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes. 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  check  more  pale: 
Those  arms  thou  see’st  my  band  have  brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote; 

This  cup,  too,  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  fill’d— -once  quaff" d,  they  ne’er  repine: 

Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves; 

They’re  only  inGdels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

° What  could  I be?  Proscribed  at  home, 

And  taunted  to  a wish  to  roam; 

And  listless  left — for  Giaflir’s  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear  — 

Though  oft — Ob,  Mahomet!  how  oft! — 

In  full  divan  the  despot  scoff" d, 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  Ibe  brand: 

Id  the  country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  tome 
jrcara  after  the  event  had  taken  place  at  a bath  in  Sophia, 
or  Adriauople.  The  poUon  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee, 
which  is  presented  beJbro  the  sherbet,  by  the  bath-keeper, 
after  dressing. 
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He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried — unknown; 

To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left. 

By  hope  unblcst,  of  fame  bereft, 

While  thou — whose  softness  long  endear’d, 
Though  it  unmanu’d  me,  still  bad  cheer’d— 
To  llrusa’s  walls  for  safety  seut, 

Awnitcd’sl  there  the  field’s  event. 

Harouu,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 
Beneath  inaction’s  sluggish  yoke. 

His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 
My  thraldom  for  a season  broke, 

Ou  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o’er. 
’Tis  vain — my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart. 

When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey’d  earth,  ocean,  sun,  and  sky, 

As  if  ray  spirit  pierced  them  through, 

Aud  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew! 

One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — 1 was  free! 

E’en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine; 

The  world — nay,  heaven  itself — was  miue! 

XIX. 

‘‘The  shallop  of  a trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shore; 

1 long’d  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean’s  purple  diadetn : 

1 sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all;(l) 
But  when  and  where  I join’d  the  crew 
With  whom  I ’m  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 
When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  ’twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale ’s  complete. 

XX. 

“Tis  true,  they  arc  a lawless  brood. 

But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 
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And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 

With  them  hath  found — may  find — a place: 

But  open  speech,  aud  rtady  hand, 

Obedience  to  their  chiefs  cuminuud; 

A soul  fur  every  enterprise. 

That  never  sees  with  Terror’s  eyes; 

Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all. 

And  vengennee  vow’d  for  those  who  fall, 

Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  even  my  own  intents. 

And  some — and  I have  studied  all 
Distinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank, 

But  chiefly  to  ray  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank — 

And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspirey 
The  last  of  Lumbro’s(2)  patriots  there 
Anticipated  freedom  share; 

And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
Ou  visionary  schemes  debate. 

To  snatch  the  Rayahs (3)  from  their  fate. 

So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne’er  knew ; 

1 have  a love  for  freedom  too. 

Ay ! let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  (4)  roam, 

Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home! (3) 

My  teut  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 

Are  more  than  cities  and  serais  to  me: 

Borne  by  ray  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 

Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 

Bound  where  thou  will,  my  barb!  or  glide,  my  prow! 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  thou ! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark; 

The  Dove  of  peace  aud  promise  to  mine  ark  ! (6) 

Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

Aud  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  ! (7) 

Blest— as  the  muezzin’s  strain  from  Mecca's  wall (8) 
To  pilgrims  pure  aud  prostrate  at  his  call ; 

Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days. 

That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise; 


(I)  The  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  Island*  are  con- 
fined In  the  Archipelago,  the  *ea  alladed  to. 

(*i)  Lftmbro  Canzaoi.  a Greek,  famous  tor  his  efforts,  in 
178‘i-OO,  (hr  the  independence  of  his  country.  Abandoned 
by  Hie  Russians,  be  became  a pirate,  and  the  Archipelago 
was  the  serne  of  his  enterprise*.  He  is  said  to  he  still  alive 
at  Petersburg.  He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  revolutionists. 

(3)  “ Rayahs," — all  who  pay  the  capitatinn-tai.  called 
the  - Harwich." 

(4)  The  first  of  voyages  Is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

(5)  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turko- 
mans. will  be  found  well  detailed  iu  any  book  of  Eastern 
travels.  That  it  possesses  a charm  peculiar  to  itself,  ran-  | 
not  be  denied.  A young  French  renegade  confessed  to  | 
Chateaubriand,  that  he  never  found  himself  alone,  galloping 
in  the  desert,  without  a sensation  approaching  to  rapture, 
which  was  indescribable. 

(6)  “The  longest . as  well  as  most  splendid,  of  those  pus-  , 
sages,  with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  re- 
vision, inspired  him,  was  that  rich  flow  of  eloquent  feeling 
which  follow*  the  couplet. — ‘Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  aud 
bless  my  bark,*  etc. — a strain  of  poetry,  which  for  energy 
and  teuderttes*  of  thought.  tor  music  of  versification,  and  I 
seleclness  of  diction,  has  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  | 
it,  but  few  rivals  in  either  ancient  or  modern  song."  i 
Moore.  - 1~  K. 

(7)  Originally  written  thus — 

**  Aud  Mats  U»-mi«r«w  with  j j l*l'“ 

Tl»«  following  note  being  annexed: — “Mr.  Murray,  choose 
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which  of  the  two  epithets,  ‘faueied’  or ‘air),'  may  be  best; 
or  if  neither  will  do.  tell  me,  and  I will  dream  another." 
In  a subsequent  letter,  he  says — “Instead  of — ■ 
print—  * l * 3 4 5 6 7'nl>  ,<HM>rn'n  »Hh  a fancied  ray, 

• And  lint*  to  morrow  with  pmpMK  ray. 

the  hope  of  morning  with  iu  ray . 

U|1"”  • And  gilds  to-morrow’s  hop*  with  IkSttoI)  ray- 

1 wish  yon  would  ask  Mr.  Gifford  which  of  them  is  best;  or, 
rather,  not  irorst.1' — 1,.  K. 

* It  is  therefore  probable  that,  after  all,  the  merit  of  the  j 
choice  may  have  belonged  Iu  Mr.  Gifford."  Moore.  - P.  E.  i 

(8)  The  six  lines  beginning  "*  West  as  the  muexaiu’*  ) 
strain,"  etc.  were  among  the  nddi lions  made  to  the  poem, 
and.  when  despatched  to  the  printer  for  insertion,  the  first 
couplet  was  originally  as  follows:— 

*•  Soft  a*  tin-  Mecca  mueiain’s  strains  invite. 

Him  who  hath  f«r  to  J0H»  U*  rite." 

In  a few  boors  after,  another  scrap  was  sent  off,  containing 
the  lines  thus:— 

••  Blest  as  I be  namiii'i  strain  from  Mecca's  dome, 

Whkti  wr lemur*  Faith  iu  view  her  Frupt wi'»  tomb 
with  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Murray:— “Look  out  in  the 
£nryrioprdio , article  Mecca,  whether  it  i»  there  or  at  Mr 
dini  the  Prophet  is  entombed.  If  at  Medina,  the  first  lines 
of  my  alteration  must  ruu  : — 

• Ukst  as  the  call  w liirii  from  Medina's  dome 
Invite*  Devotion  t«.  her  Prophet**  tomb.' 

If  at  Mecca,  the  lines  may  stand  as  before." 
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Dear — as  his  native  song  to  exile’s  ears, 

Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endeurs. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  Isles  is  built  a bower 
Blooming  as  Aden  (I ) in  its  earliest  hour. 

A thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand, 
Wait — wave — defend-  destroy — at  thy  command! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 

The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 

Hie  haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Arc  well  resign’d  for  cares — for  joys  like  these: 

Not  blind  to  fate,  1 see,  where'er  I rove, 

Unnumber'd  perils, — but  one  only  love! 

Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 
Though  Fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 

How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 

Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still ! 

Be  but  thy  sou),  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 

To  thee  be  Selim’s  tender  as  thine  own; 

To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 

Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite! 

Once  free,  *t is  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide; 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside: (2) 

Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind: 

Mark!  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease! 
lie  makes  a solitude,  and  calls  it — peace! (3) 

I,  like  the  rest,  must  use  my  skill  or  strength. 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 

Power  sways  but  by  division — her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force! 

Ours  be  the  last;  in  time  deceit  may  come 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a social  home : 

There  even  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part ! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe, 

Or  even  disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low, 

Sunk  iu  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame — 

Away  suspicion  ! — not  Zulrika’s  name! 

But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear: 

Yes,  fear! — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 

By  Osman's  power,  and  Giaflir's  stern  decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favouring  gale, 
Which  love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest, 

Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 

VN  ith  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charms ; 
Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  arms! 

Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck, 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck: 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be (4) 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a prayer  for  thee! 

The  war  of  dements  no  fears  impart 
To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  ib  human  art: 

There  lie  tbe  only  rocks  our  course  cau  check  ; 

Here  moments  menace — there  are  years  of  wreck! 

Immediately  after  succeeded  another  note  : — u Did  you 
look  oqI?  It  it  Medina  or  Mecca  that  contain*  the  Holy 
Sepulchre?  Don't  make  me  blaspheme  by  your  negligence. 
I bivsh,  as  a good  Mussulman,  to  have  confused  the  paint," 
After  all  these  various  changes,  the  couplet  in  question  ultl- 
matrly  assumed  its  present  form. — P.  K. 

(I)  "J  a mint  al  Aden,"  the  perpetual  abode,  tbe  Mussul- 
man paradise. 


(2)  w You  wanted  some  reflections , and  I send  you,  per  1 

Selim,  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a pensive,  if  not  j 
an  ethical , tendency.  One  more  revise — positively  the  last,  ! 
If  decently  done — at  any  rate,  the  penultimate.  Mr.  Can- 


But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's  shape! 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars,  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  talc  to  dose; 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes; 

Yea — foes — to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  dedinc? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine? 

XXL 

u His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  add  death 
Return’d  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 

Few-  beard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I roved  the  while: 

And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band 
Too  seldom  now  I leave  tbe  land, 

No  deed  they’ve  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 

Ere  1 have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too: 

I form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 

’T  is  fit  1 oftener  share  the  toil. 

Rut  now  too  long  I’ve  held  thine  ear; 

Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 

To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives — to-night  must  break  tby  chain : 

And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 
Perchance,  hit  life  who  gave  thee  thine, 

With  me  this  hour  away — away  ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 

Appall’d  by  truths  imparted  now, 

Here  rest  1 — uot  to  see  thee  wed : 

But  be  tliut  peril  on  my  head ! ** 

XXII. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless, 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress. 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 

The  mother  harden'd  into  stone; 

All  in  the  maid  that  eve  could  see 
Was  but  a younger  NioW. 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 

Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flash’d  on  high  a blazing  torch! 

Another — and  another  —and  another — 

“Oh!  fly — no  more  — y*-l  now  my  more  titan 
brother !n 

Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 

The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red; 

Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a sheathless  brand. 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel; 

And  last  of  all,  lus  sabre  waving, 

Stem  Giaflir  in  his  fury  raving: 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cate — 

Oh!  must  that  grot  be  Selim’s  grave? 

nine's  approbation,  I need  not  say,  makes  me  proud.*  To 
make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering  you  with 
alterations,  I send  you  Cobbett, — to  confirm  your  orthodoxy." 
Lnni  B.  to  Mr.  M.— L.  E. 

fit)  Originally,  “He  leaves  a Solitude*"  etc.— P.  E. 
i Originally,  “ Then  if  my  lip  once  murmurs,  it  moat 

be."— P.  B. 

• Mr.  Canning's  note  wasat  follows : - “Iwcwived  tbe  books,  and 
among  them,  the  Bruit  of  Jbyint  It  Is  very  vers  hesntiful.  Lord  II  y ran 

(when  i met  him,  one  day,  at  a dinner,  at  Mr.  j was  •**  k*mi  as 

tn  promise  to  glee  me  a copy  of  it.  I mention  this,  not  to  save  m j 
purr  haw.  but  because  I should  be  really  Satined  by  the  present,” 

- L.  E. 
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Dauntless  he  stood — “Tis  come — soou  past — 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — ’tis  ray  last: 

But  yet  ray  band  not  far  from  shone 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 

Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash: 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  mare.” 

Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept ; 

His  pistol’s  echo  rang  on  high, 

Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  benumb’d  her  breast  and  eye! — 
“They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die; 

That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 

Then  forth  my  tatber’s  scimitar, 

Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war! 

Farewell,  Zuleika! — Sweet!  retire: 

Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe. 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 

Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 

Fear’st  thou  for  him  ? — may  1 expire 
If  in  this  strife  I seek  thy  sire ! 

No — though  by  him  that  poison  pour’d : 

No — though  again  he  call  me  coward! 

But  tamely  shall  I meet  their  steel? 

No — as  each  crest  save  hit  may  feel !” 

XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gain’d  the  sand: 
Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A gasping  bead,  a quivering  trunk : 

Another  falls — but  round  him  close 
A swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 

From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave: 

His  boat  appears — not  five  oars’  length — 

His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 
Oh!  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave; 

His  hand  are  plunging  in  the  buy, 

Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray; 

Wet — wild — unwearied,  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land! 

They  come — ’t  is  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 

His  heart’s  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm’d  by  steel, 

Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel, 

Had  .Selim  won,  betray’d,  beset, 

To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met ; 

There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land. 

And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 

Alt ! wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 
For  her  bis  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 

That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  ho  took, 

Hath  doom’d  his  death,  or  fix’d  his  chain. 

Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 

How  late  will  lover’s  hope  remain  ! 

His  buck  was  to  the  dashing  spray ; 

Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 

(t)  "While  the  Salsetle  lay  off  the  Dardanelles,  lord 
Byron  uw  the  body  of  a man,  who  had  been  executed  by 
being  east  into  the  sea,  floating  on  the  stream,  moving  to 
and  fro  with  the  trembling  of  the  water,  which  gave  to  his 
arms  the  effect  of  scaring  away  several  sea-fowl  that  were  • 

1 _ I 


When,  at  the  instant,  hiss’d  the  ball — 

“So  may  the  foes  of  Giaflir  fall  !n 
W hose  voice  is  heard  ? whose  carbine  rang  ? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 

Too  nearly,  deadly  aim’d  to  err? 

’Tis  thine — Abdallah’s  murderer! 

The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate, 

The  son  hath  found  a quicker  fate : - 

Fast  from  bis  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 

The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling — 

If  aught  his  lips  essay’d  to  groan, 

The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone! 

XXVI. 

Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there : 

The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent;  but  some  signs  of  fray 
That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 

And  fragments  of  each  shiver’d  brand; 

Steps  stamp’d ; and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a struggling  hand 
May  there  be  mark'd ; nor  far  remote 
A broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat; 

And,  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep, 

There  lies  a white  capote! 

T’is  rent  in  twain— one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o’er  in  vain: 

But  where  is  he  who  wore? 

Yc!  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep, 

Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigteum’s  steep 
And  cast  on  Lemnos’  shore: 

The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 

O’er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 

As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 

His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow; 

That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 

Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife. 

Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  ou  high. 

Then  levell’d  with  the  wave — (1) 

What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 
Within  a living  grave? 

• The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb’d  the  meaner  worm; 

The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 

Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 

And  mourn’d  above  his  turban-stone,  (2) 

That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed — 
Yea — closed  before  his  own! 

XXVII, 

By  Helle’s  stream  there  is  a voice  of  wail ! 

And  woman’s  eye  is  wet — man’s  check  is  pale: 
Zuleika!  last  of  Gia Air's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late: 

He  sees  not — neVr  shall  see  thy  face! 

Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wulleh  (3)  warn  bis  distant  ear  .’ 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 

The  Koran-chantcra  of  the  hynui  of  fate, 

hovering  to  devonr.  This  incident  has  been  strikingly  de- 
picted.” Kilt.  I*.  K. 

(2)  A turban  is  carved  iu  stone  nhove  the  graves  of  wen 
only. 

(3)  The  death-song  of  the  Turkish  women.  The  “silent 
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The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait. 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale! 

Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

lie  w as  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 

A ud  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill; 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart  and  virgin  grave! 

Ah!  happy!  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst! 

That  grief — though  deep — though  fatal — was  thy 
first! 

Thrice  happy!  ne’er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse ! 
And,  oh  ! that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies! 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep — and  never  dies; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 

That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around  and  tears  the  quivering  heart!{!) 
Ah!  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart! 

Woe  to  tbee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 

Vainly  thou  heap’s!  the  dust  upon  thy  bead, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o’er  thy  limbs  dost  spread: 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim — bled. 

Now  let  it  tear  thy  heard  in  idle  grief: 

Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed, 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 

Thy  daughter’s  dead! 

Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight’s  lonely  beam, 

The  star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle’s  stream. 
What  quench'd  its  ray? — the  blood  that  thou  hast 
shed ! 

Hark ! to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair: (2) 

“ Where  is  my  child?” — an  echo  answers — u Where?” 

xxvnr. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 
That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms, 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  aud  leaf 
Are  stamp’d  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 

One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms,  • 

Even  in  that  deadly  grove — 


*Iavrs"  are  the  men,  whose  notions  of  decorum  forbid  com- 
plaint in  public. 

f I)  Originally,  “living  heart.” — P. K. 

(2)  “I  came  to  thr  place  of  my  birth,  and  cried,  ‘The 
friend*  of  my  youth,  where  are  they?’  and  an  echo  answered 
‘Where  are  they?*" — From  an  Arabic  MS.  The  above 
quotation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the  text  is  taken)  must 
he  already  familiar  to  every  render:  it  is  given  in  the  first 
annotation,  p.  07,  of  The  Pleasures  gf  Memory;  a poem  vo 
well  known  as  to  render  a reference  almost  superfluous;  but 
to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted  to  recor. 

(3)  44  And  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men’s  names.” — 
MIUou. 

For  a belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  iuhabit  the  form  of 
birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  Host.  Lord  lytlleton  s 
ghost  story,  the  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that  tieorge 
I.  flew  Into  her  window  In  the  shape  of  a raven  (are  Otford's 
llemlniscmres) , and  many  other  instances,  bring  this  su- 
perstition nearer  home.  The  moat  singular  was  the  whim 
of  a Worcester  lady,  who.  believing  her  daughter  to  exist 
in  the  shape  <>r  a singing- bird,  literally  furnished  her  pew 
Hi  the  cathedral  with  rages  full  of  the  kind  ; and  a*  she 
was  rich,  and  a benefactress  in  beautifying  the  rhurrh,  uo 
objection  was  made  to  her  harmless  folly.  For  this  unce- 
date,  see  Orford’s  tetter*. 


A single  rose  is  shedding  there 
Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale: 

It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  while — so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rode  than  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem- — -in  vain— 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again ! 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 

And  waters  with  celestial  tears; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 

Which  mocks  the  tempest’s  withering  hoar. 
And  buds  unsbelter’d  by  a bower; 

Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower, 
Nor  woos  the  summer  beam : 

To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A bird  unseen — but  not  remote: 

Invisible  his  airy  wings, 

But  soft  as  harp  that  hour!  strings 
His  long  entrancing  note! 

It  were  the  bulbul;  but  bis  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a strain; 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain! 

Aud  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 

Tis  sorrow  so  unmix’d  with  dread. 

They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 
That  melancholy  spell, 

And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  w ild  and  well ! 

But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high, 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 

And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 

(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame,) 

That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  (3)  its  sound 
Into  Zuleika's  name.  (4) 

’Tis  from  her  cypress  summit  heard, 

That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 

’T  is  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 


i 


(4)  “ The  heroine  of  this  poem,  the  blooming  Znleika.U  ail 
purity  and  lovelines*.  Never  was  a faultless  character  more 
delicately  or  more  justly  delineated.  Her  piety,  her  intelli- 
gence, her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  nnileviating  love  of 
troth,  appear  to  have  hern  originally  blended  in  her  mind, 
rather  than  inculcated  by  education-  She  is  always  natural, 
always  attractive,  always  affectionate;  and  it  most  be  ad- 
mitted that  her  affections  aro  not  unworthily  bestowed. 
Selim,  while  an  orphan  and  drpendant,  is  never  degraded 
by  ralnmity ; when  better  hoprs  are  preteuted  to  him,  his 
buoyant  spirit  rises  with  bis  expectations:  he  is  enterpris- 
ing, with  no  more  rashness  than  l>eronie«  Ills  youth  ; and 
when  disappointed  in  the  success  of  a well- concerted  pro- 
ject, he  meets,  with  intrepidity,  the  fate  to  which  hr  is  ex- 
posed through  his  own  generous  forbearance.  To  us.  The 
Bride  gf  Abydot  appears  to  be,  in  every  respect,  superior 
to  The  Giaour,  though,  in  point  of  diction,  it  has  been, 
perhaps,  Irs*  warmly  admired.  We  wilt  not  argue  this 
point,  but  will  simply  observe,  that  what  is  read  with  ease 
is  generally  read  with  rapidity  ; and  that  many  beauties  of 
style,  wbirh  escape  observation  in  a simple  und  connected 
narrative,  would  be  forced  on  the  reader's  attention  by 
abrupt  and  perplexing  transitions.  It  is  only  when  a tra- 
veller is  obliged  to  stop  an  his  journey,  that  he  is  disposi-tl 
to  examine  and  admire  the  prospect.”  George  EUU.—L.  li. 
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There  late  was  laid  a marble  stone; 

Eve  saw  it  placed — tbe  morrow  gone! 

It  was  no  mortal  arm  tlwt  bore 
That  deep-fix’d  pillar  to  the  shore; 

For  there,  as  Helle’s  legends  tell, 

Next  room  ’twas  found  where  Selim  fell; 
Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a holier  grave: 

(I)  “The  Bride,  such  as  it  is.  is  my  first  entirr  composi- 
tion of  any  length  (except  the  Satire,  and  he  d—  — d to  It),  for 
the  (iiaour  is  hut  a string  of  passages,  and  ChU<lt  Harold 
Is,  and  I rather  think  always  will  he,  unconcluded.  It 
was  publish rd  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  December ; but  how 
it  la  liked,  1 know  not.  Whether  it  sureceds  ur  not,  is  no 
fault  of  tbe  public,  against  whom  I can  hare  no  complaint. 


And  there  by  night,  reclined,  ’t  is  said, 

Is  seen  a ghastly  turbau'd  head: 

And  hence  extended  by  tbe  billow, 

Tis  named  the  “Pirate-phantom’s  pillow !n 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourish'd;  flourished!  this  hour, 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale; 

As  weeping  Beauty’s  cheek  at  Sorrow’s  tale! (I) 

But  1 am  much  more  indebted  to  tbe  tale  than  1 ran  ever 
be  to  the  most  important  render;  as  It  wrung  my  thoughts  . 
from  reality  to  imagination;  from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  • 
recollections;  and  recalled  me  to  a country  replete  with 
the  brightest  and  darkest,  hut  always  most  lively,  colours 
of  my  memory."  B.  Diary , Dec.  6,  1813. — L.  E. 


Zi)t  trorpatv; 

A TALE.(i) 


—I  suoi  pcasieri  in  lul  dormlr  non  ponno." 

Tasso,  Cerutalem me  Uberata,  canto  x. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 


My  Dear  Moor*, — 1 dedicate  to  you  the  last  pro- 
duction with  which  I shall  trespass  on  public  patience, 
and  your  indulgence,  for  some  years  ; and  I own  that 
I feel  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  ami  only 
opportunity  of  adorning  my  pages  with  a name,  con- 
secrated by  unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most 
undoubted  and  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks 
you  among  the  firmest  of  her  patriots;  while  you  stand 
atone  tbe  first  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and 
Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one, 
whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  has 
been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced,  to 
add  the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendship,  to 
the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prove  to  you,  that  I have  neither  forgotten  the  grati- 
fication derived  from  your  society,  nor  abandoned  the 
prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your  leisure  or  in- 
clination allows  you  to  atone  to  yonr  friends  for  too 
long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among  those  friends,  I trust 
truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a 
poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid  in  the  East ; none  can 
do  those  scenes  so  ranch  justice.  The  wrongs  of 

(1)  77, e Corsair  was  began  on  the  lftth,  sad  finished  no 
the  31st,  of  December,  1813;  a rapidity  of  composition 
which,  taking  Into  consideration  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  poem,  it,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  literary  history 
or  tbe  country,  lord  Byron  states  it  to  have  been  written 
“cos  amor?,  and  very  much  from  existence. n In  tbe  origi- 
nal MS.  the  chief  female  character  was  called  Francesca, 
In  whose  person  the  author  meant  to  delineate  one  of  bis 
acquaintance ; bat.  while  the  work  was  at  press,  he  changed 
tbe  name  to  Medora. — L.  R. 

This  is  inaccurate.  Moore,  in  a note  on  the  subject, 
slates  that  the  name  “hud  been  at  first  (iencvrn,  not  Fran- 
cesca. as  Mr.  Dallas  asserts." — P.  E. 

(2)  This  political  allusion  having  been  objected  to  by  a 

friend,  lard  Byron  sent  a second  dedication  to  Mr.  Moore, 

with  a request  that  he  would  •*  take  his  choice."  It  ran  as 
follows 


your  own  country,  (2)  the  magnificent  and  fiery  spirit 
of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and  feeding  of  her  daughters, 
may  there  be  found;  and  Collins,  when  he  denomi- 
nated his  Oriental  bis  Irish  Eclogues,  was  not  aware 
how  true,  at  least,  was  a part  of  his  parallel.  Youi 
imagination  will  create  a warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded 
sky;  but  wildness,  tenderness,  and  originality,  are 
part  of  your  national  claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  } 
which  you  have  already  thus  far  proved  your  title 
more  clearly  than  the  most  zealous  of  your  country’s 
antiquarians. 

May  I add  a few  words  on  a subject  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  aud  none  agreeable, 
— Self?  I have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a longer  silence  than  I now 
meditate;  but,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  “gods,  men, 
□or  columns."  In  the  present  composition  I have 
attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps,  the 
best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good  old 
and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet.  The  stanza  of 
Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified  for  narra- 
tive; though,  I confess,  it  is  the  measure  most  after 
my  own  heart : Scott  alone,  (3)  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over  the 

“Mi  D«n  Mooxa,  *1 2 * 4  January  7.  IIM. 

*•  I km  written  to  you  a long  Ml?r  of  dedication,  which  I 
nppmi,  bniiur.  thougli  it  rantiinrtl  something  relating  to  you, 
which  every  ouo  had  been  glad  to  hear,  yrl  there  was  loo  much 
•boat  politic*,  and  poesy,  and  all  thing*  whatsoever,  ending  with 
that  topi?  on  which  most  mm  ate  Cuciit,  and  nuoe  very  -rousing, — 
one's  self.  It  might  hare  been  re-written;  but  to  what  purpose f 
My  praue  could  add  nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  Arm!) -esta- 
blished fame  ; and  with  my  moat  hearty  admiration  of  your  talents, 
and  delight  In  your  eon  versa  1 1 on,  you  are  already  acquainted  lu 
availing  myself  of  jonr  friendly  permission  lo  Inscribe  this  poem  to 
you,  I can  only  wish  the  ottering  were  as  worthy  your  acceptance, 
as  your  regard  is  dear  to 

••  Your*,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

— L.  E *'Bt«os." 

(3)  After  the  words  “Scott  alone,”  Lord  Byron  had  in- 
serted, in  a parenthesis  “lie  will  excuse  the  * Mr.'-  we 
do  not  say  Hr.  Caesar.-- L.E. 
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fatal  facility  of  the  octosyllabic  verse  ; and  this  is 
not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty  genius  : 
in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our  dramatists, 
arc  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the  deep,  but  warn 
us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock  on  which  they  are 
kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is  not  the  most  popular 
measure  certainly ; but  as  I did  not  deviate  into  the 
other  from  a wish  to  flatter  what  is  called  public 
opinion,  1 shall  quit  it  without  further  apology,  and 
take  my  chance  once  more  with  that  versification,  in 
which  I have  hitherto  published  nothing  but  compo- 
sitions  whose  former  circulation  is  part  of  my  present, 
and  will  be  of  my  future,  regret. 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  personages 
more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  considered  no 
less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if 
all  bad  been  personal.  Ib;  it  so — if  1 have  deviated 
into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  “drawing  from  self,"  the 
pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they  are  unfavour* 
able ; and  if  not,  those  who  know  me  are  undeceived, 
and  those  who  do  not,  I have  little  interest  in  unde- 
ceiving. I have  no  particular  desire  that  any  but  my 
acquaintance  should  think  the  author  better  than  the 
beings  of  his  imagining ; but  I cannot  help  a little 
snrprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at  some  odd  cri- 
tical exceptions  in  the  preseat  instance,  when  I see 
several  bards  (far  more  deserving,  1 allow)  in  very 
reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  faults  of  those  heroes,  who,  neverthe- 
less, might  be  found  with  little  more  morality  than 
the  Giaour,  and  perhaps  — but  no — I must  admit 
Cbildc  Harold  to  be  a very  repulsive  personage ; and 
as  to  his  identity,  those  who  like  it  must  give  him 
whatever  “ alias”  they  please.  (I) 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his 
own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Most  truly,  and  affectionately, 

His  obedient  servant, 


January  2,  18 1 4. 


BYRON. 


CANTO  1.(2) 

* — ■ nesmn  m a mi  or  dolore, 

Che  rirordarsi  del  tempo  felire 
Nell*  miseria, -n — Dante. 

I. 

“ O’zn  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home! 


These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  tbeir  sway — 

Our  flag  tlic  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

Ours  tbe  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  nuige 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  ? not  thou,  luxurious  slave ! 

Whose  soul  would  sicken  o’er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 

Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please. 
Oh,  who  can  tdl,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o’er  the  waters  wide, 

Tbe  exulting  sense — the  pulse’s  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight. 

And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  titan  zeal. 
And  where  the  feebler  faint — can  only  feel — 

Feel — to  the  rising  bosom’s  inmost  core, 

Its  bope  awaken  aud  its  spirit  soar? 

No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 

Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 

Come  when  it  will — we  suatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away  ; 

Heave  bis  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head  ; 
Ours — tbe  fresh  turf,  and  not  tbe  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 

Onrs  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  control. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 

And  they  who  loathed  bis  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 

When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  tbe  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory  j 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger’s  day, 

When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey, 

And  cry,  Remembrance  saddening  o’er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  /” 


II. 

Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate’s  isle  (3) 
Around  tbe  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while : 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along, 
And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a song  ! 

In  scatter’d  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

They  game — carouse — converse — or  whet  the  brand  ; 
Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine ; 
Repair  tbe  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  tbe  shore  ; 

For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 

Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a speck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise  ; 

Tell  o’er  the  tales  of  many  a night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  (bey  next  shall  seize  a spoil : 

No  matter  where — their  chiefs  allotment  this  ; 
Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 


(!)  “It  it  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  to  receive  this 
pa  Hinge  as  an  admission  or  a denial  of  the  opinion  to  which 
it  refers;  bnt  Lord  Byron  certainly  did  the  pahlic  injustice, 
if  he  supposed  it  imputed  to  him  tbe  criminal  actions  with 
which  many  of  his  heroes  were  stained.  Men  no  more  expected 
to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  who  “ knew  himself  a 
villain,"  than  they  looked  for  the  hypocrisy  of  Krhama  on 
the  shores  of  the  Derwent  Water,  or  the  profligacy  of  Mar- 
mion  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tweed."  Sir  If  'niter  Scott. — L.  E. 

(2)  The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  the 


occurrences,  hut  the  whole  of  tbe  JRgt an  isles  are  within  a 
few  boors’  sail  of  the  continent,  and  tbe  reader  must  be 
kind  enough  to  take  the  wind  as  I hare  often  found  It. 

(3)  “There  were  two  islands  in  tbe  Archipelago  whrn 
Lord  Byron  was  In  Greece,  considered  as  the  chief  haunts 
of  the  pirates — Stampalia,  and  a long  narrow  island  be- 
tween Cape  Colonna  and  Zca.  Jura  also  was  a little  tainted 
in  its  reputation.  I think,  however,  from  the  description, 
that  the  Pirate’s  isle  of  tbe  ('orioir  is  the  island  off  Cape 
Colonna.  It  is  a rude  rocky  mass."  Galt. — P.  E. 
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But  who  that  Chikk  ? his  name  on  every  shore 
; Is  famed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

I With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command; 

| Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 
Ne’er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 

That  goblet  passes  him  un tasted  still — 

And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 
J Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass’d  un tasted  too ; 
Earth’s  coarsest  bread,  the  garden’s  homeliest  roots, 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 
With  all  a hermit’s  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

• His  mind  seems  nourish’d  by  that  abstinence. 

I "* Steer  to  that  shore!* — they  sail.  “Do  this!* — ’tis 
done : 

• “ Now  form  and  follow  me!* — the  spoil  is  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 

And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 

| To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 

• Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

III. 

I “A  sail! — a sail!" — a promised  prize  to  Hope! 

! Her  nation — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope? 

I No  prize,  alas! — but  yet  a welcome  sail: 

I The  Wood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 

\ Yes — she  is  ours — a home-returning  bark — 

, Blow  fair,  thou  breeze! — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 

, Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 
k Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 

How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes! 
i Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes— 

; She  walks  the  waters  like  a thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

: Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire — the  wreck — 
j To  more  the  mouarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 


1 Hoarse  o’er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

■ The  sails  are  furl’d;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings: 
, And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 

T is  mann’d—  the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout! — the  friendly  speech! 

, When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  ou  the  beach; 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 

And  the  heart’s  promise  of  festivity! 

! 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grow*  the  crowd ; 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 

Ami  woman's  gentler  anxious  loue  is  heard — 
Friends’ — husbands’ — lovers’  names  in  each  dear  word: 
“ Oh  ! are  they  safe  ? we  ask  not  of  success — 

But  shall  we  see  them  ? will  their  accents  bless? 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  billows  chafe — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe? 
j Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  aud  surprise, 

; And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes!" 


M Where  is  our  Chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 
Aud  doubt  that  joy — which  bails  our  coining — short; 
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Yet  thus  sincere — 't  is  cheering,  though  so  brief ; 

But,  Juan  ! instant  guide  ns  to  our  chief : 

Our  greeting  paid,  we’ll  feast  on  our  return. 

And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 

To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o’er  the  bay, 

By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 

And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
Whose  scatter’d  streams  from  granite  basins  burst,  i 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst; 

From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave, 
What  louely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 

In  pensive  posture  leauing  on  the  brand. 

Not  oft  a restiiig-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 

“ ’T  is  he — ’t  is  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone  ; 

On — Juan  ! — on — and  make  our  purpose  known.  | 
The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  greet  j 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 

We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know’st  his  mood,  j 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude.” 

m 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent ; — 

He  spake  not — -but  a sigu  expressed  assent. 

These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
lie  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
u These  letters.  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh  : 

Whate’er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report, 

Much  that  ” — u Peace,  peace  !" — he  cuts  their  prating 
short. 

Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech  : 
rhey  watch  his  glance  with  many  a stealing  look, 

To  gather  bow  that  eye  the  tidings  took ; 

But,  this  as  if  he  guess’d,  with  head  aside, 

Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 

He  read  the  scroll — “ My  tablets,  Juan,  hark — 

Where  is  Gonsalvo?" 

“In  the  anchor’d  hark." 
“There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear— 

Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare: 

Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share." 

“To-night,  Lord  Conrad?" 

“Ay!  at  set  of  sun: 

The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 

My  corslet — cloak — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 

Sling  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust; 

Be  the  edge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding-brand. 

And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  (it  my  hand. 

This  let  the  armourer  with  speed  dispose; 

Last  time  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes : 

Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  tired, 

To  tell  us  wbeu  tbe  hour  of  stay ’s  expired.” 

VIII. 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 

Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste: 

Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides; 

And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides? 

That  man  of  loueliness  and  mystery, 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh; 

Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 

Aud  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  saliower  hue; 

Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commauding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart 
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What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  iti  vain  ? 

; What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  hind  ? 

! The  power  of  thought — the  magic  of  the  mind! 

1 Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will; 

Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 
; Makes  oven  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 

| Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
| The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one! 

| ’Tis  Nature’s  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
' Accuse  not,  bate  not,  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 

Oh!  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains, 
t How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains! 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 

Demons  in  act,  hut  gods  at  least  in  face, 

In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a glance  of  fire: 
Robust  but  not  Herculean— to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height; 

Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again 
Sow  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men; (I) 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 
Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen : 
His  features’  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex’d  the  view. 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work’d  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined ; 

Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell— 

Too  close  inquiry  his  stem  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  rye: 


He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  seek 
j To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 

At  once  the  observer’s  purpose  to  espy, 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief's  to  day. 

There  was  a laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 

| That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 

I And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  tied— and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell  1(2} 


1 Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 

Within — within — 't  was  there  the  spirit  wrought ! 
Love  shows  oil  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 

! Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ; 

The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paltWss  throw u 
Along  the  govern’d  aspect,  »|>eak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions ; and  to  judge  their  mien, 

He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 

Then — with  tlw  harried  tread,  tlie  upward  eye. 

The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony. 

That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  noor 
j Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear: 

Then — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart. 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart  : 
That  rise — convulse — contend — that  freeze  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow  ; 

; Then — stranger!  if  thou  canal,  and  trembiest  not, 

! Behold  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 

Mark — how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  scars 
1 The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years ! 

Behold — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e’er  shall  see, 

I Man  as  himself — the  secret  spirit  free  ? 


I Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  nature  sent 
J To  lead  the  guilty — guilt’s  worst  instrument — 

• His  soul  was  changed,  before  bis  deeds  had  driven 
; Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 


(!)  “In  the  features  of  Conrad,  those  who  hare  looked  j 
upon  Lord  Byron  will  recognise  some  likeness;  and  the  as- 
cetic regimen  which  the  noble  poet  himself  observed  was  no 
less  marked  in  the  preceding  description  of  Conrad's  fare. 
To  wbat  are  we  to  ascribe  the  singular  peculiarity  which  in 
doced  an  author  of  such  talent,  and  so  well  skilled  in  tracing 
the  darker  impressions  which  guilt  and  remorse  leave  on  the 
human  character,  so  frequently  to  affix  features  peculiar  to 
himself  to  the  robbers  and  corsairs  which  ho  sketched  with 
a pencil  at  fbrdble  as  that  of  Salvator?  More  than  onr  nn- 
swer  may  be  returned  to  this  question;  nor  do  we  prrtend 
to  say  which  is  best  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  practice 
may  arise  from  a temperament  which  radical  uad  constitu- 
tional melancholy  had,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  predisposed 
to  identify  its  owner  with  scenes  of  that  deep  and  amazing 
interest  which  arises  from  the  % tings  of  conscience  contend-  ! 
ing  with  the  stubborn  energy  of  pride,  and  delighting  to  be 
placed  in  supposed  situations  of  guilt  and  danger,  as  some  [ 
men  love  instinctively  to  tread  the  giddy  edge  of  n precipice,  [ 
or,  holding  by  some  frail  twig,  to  stoop  forward  over  the  . 
abyss  into  which  the  dark  torrent  discharges  itself.  Op,  it 
may  tie  that  these  disguises  were  assumed  capriciously,  ns  a 
man  might  choose  the  cloak,  pouiard,  nnd  dark  lantern  of  a 
bravo,  for  his  disguise  at  n masquerade.  Or,  freliug  his 
own  powers  in  painting  the  sombre  and  the  horrihle.  Lord 
Byron  assumed  in  his  fervour  the  very  semblance  of  the 
characters  be  describes;  like  au  actor  who  presents  on  the 
stage  at  once  his  own  person  and  the  tragic  character  with  ] 
which  for  the  time  he  is  invested.  Nor  is  it  altogether  in- 
compatible with  his  character  to  believe  that,  in  contempt 
of  the  criticisms  which,  on  this  account,  had  attended 
( kittle  Harold,  he  was  determined  to  show  to  the  public 
how  HtUe  he  was  affected  by  them,  and  how  effectually  it  ' 


was  in  his  power  to  compel  attention  and  respect,  even  j 
whrn  imparting  a portion  of  his  own  likeness  and  his  own 
pccuiiaritic-s,  to  pirates  and  on  tin  ws."  Sir  Walter  .Scoff. — L.  £.  . 

(2)  That  Conrad  is  a character  not  altogether  oat  of  j 
nature,  I shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historical  coind  j 
drners  which  I have  met  with  since  writing  7 hr  Corsair: — 

“ Eecelin,  prisonnier,”  dit  Bolandini,  “ s’enfrrmoit  dans  nn 
silence  mcua<;nnt ; il  fixoit  sur  la  H-rrc  son  regard  feroce,  et 
ne  donnoit  point  l essor  A sa  profonde  indignation.  De 
tontes  parts  crprndont  Irs  soldat*  et  lex  peoples  arcouroicnt ; i 
ils  vonlokent  voir  ret  liomnir,  jnriis  si  puissant,  rt  la  joie 
universelle  eclntoit  de  toutes  parts.  ■ • « 

Kecelin  rtoit  d une  petite  taille ; mnis  tout  1'aspect  de  sn  j 
personae,  tons  set  mouvemens,  iudiquoient  nn  suldnt.  Son  ; 
Inngage  doit  inner,  son  deportement  superbe — et  par  son  , 
srul  regard  il  faisoit  trembler  les  pins  hardis." — 
tome  Ui.  p.  210,  220. 

Again:  “Giserirus  fGensrric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  i 
conqueror  of  both  Carthage  and  Home},  staturA  mcdiocris, 
et  equi  cast!  rlaudirnns,  ammo  profundus,  sermnoe  rams,  , 
luxoritr  contemptor,  ira  turbidns,  hahendi  cupidus,  ad  soli- 
ritnndas  gentes  providentissimus,n  etc.  etc.  — Jnmnndes  de 
Rebus  GfUcit,  c.  SB 

I beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realities  to  keep  in 
countenance  my  Giaour  nnd  Corsair. 

[**In  the  portrait  of  Conrad,  some  of  the  darker  feature# 
and  Harsher  lineaments  of  Byron  himself  arc  very  evident,  ; 
hut  with  a more  fixed  sternness  than  belonged  to  him  ; for 
it  was  only  by  fits  that  he  could  put  on  such  severity. 
Conrad  is  a higher  creation  than  any  which  he  had  previ- 
ously described.”  Gall.— I'.  E.J 
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Warp'd  by  Hie  world  iu  Disappointment's  school, 

In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a fool; 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  tar  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Dooin'ii  by  liis  very  virtues  for  a dupe, 

He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 

And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still; 

Nor  deem’d  that  gifts  betow’d  on  better  men 
Had  left  hint  joy,  and  means  to  give  again,  [force, 
Fear’d — shunn’d — belied — ere  youth  bad  lost  her 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 

And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a sacred  call, 

To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

He  knew  himself  a villain — but  he  deem’d 
The  rest  no  better  thau  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 

And  scorn'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loathed  him  crouch’d  and  dreaded  too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  ulike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise; 

But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  uot  to  despise  : 

Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  be  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake; 

The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow, 

The  last  expires — but  haves  no  living  foe; 

Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings. 

And  he  may  crush — not  couquer — still  it  stiugsl 

Xil. 

None  are  all  evil— quickening  rqund  his  heart. 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a fool  or  child ; 

Yet  ‘gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  lie  strove, 

And  even  iu  him  it  asks  the  uarne  of  Lore! 

Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged, 

Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged: 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye. 

He  shunn’d,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass’d  them  by; 
Though  many  a beauty  droop’d  in  prison’d  bower, 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 

Yes — it  was  love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  dime, 

And  yet — Oh  more  than  all! — untired  by  time; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  bafllcd  wile, 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 
Lest  that  bis  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love! 

He  was  a villain — ay — reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtue's  gone, 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  l 

XIII. 

He  paused  a moment — til!  his  hasteuiug  men 
Pass’d  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
a Strange  tidings! — many  u peril  have  I jwst, 

Nor  know  1 why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 

Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 

Nur  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 

*Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  sorer  death  to  vvuit 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 


And.  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 

We’ll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral  pile. 

Ay — let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams! 
Morn  ne’er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
. As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze!) 

’ To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 

I Now  to  Mcdora — Oh!  my  sinking  heart, 

| Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art! 

I Yet  was  I brave — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave! 
Even  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 

This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share, 

| That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair, 

1 Small  merit  claims — hut  ’twas  niy  nobler  hope 
j To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope; 

Long  have  I led  them — not  to  vainly  bleed; 

; No  medium  now — we  perish  or  succeed ! 

; So  let  it  be — it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 

But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care. 

But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare: 

Is  this  my  skill?  my  craft?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a single  cast? 

Ob,  Fate! — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate — 

She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late.* 

XIV. 

, Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
I He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown’d  hill: 

I There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  beard  too  oft; 

. Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung, 
And  these  the  notes  tbe  bird  of  beauty  sung:— 

a Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells. 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore, 

Sate  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells. 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

“There,  in  its  centre,  a sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  uusecti ; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 

Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 

3. 

“ Remember  me — Oh ! pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whoso  relies  there  recline : 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brax£« 

Must  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine. 

4- 

“My  fondest — faintest — latest  accents  hear — 

Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove; 

Then  give  me  all  I ever  ask’d — a tear. 

The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love!” 

He  pass'd  the  portal — cross’d  the  corridore. 

And  reach’d  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o’er : 
“My  own  Mcdora!  sure  thy  song  is  sad—” 

“ In  Conrad’s  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad? 

! Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 

| Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray: 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 

| My  heart  unhush’d— although  my  lips  were  mule! 
j Oh!  many  u night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
j My  dreaming  feurwith  storms  hath  wing’d  the  wind. 
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I Anil  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fanu’d  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 

Though  soft,  it  seem’d  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 

That  mourn'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge: 

Still  would  1 rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  lire. 

Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire; 

And  many  a restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 

And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 

Ob ! how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 

And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view  ! 

And  still  I gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow  ! 

At  length — "t  was  noon — I hail'd  and  blest  the  inasl 
That  met  my  sight — it  near’d — alas ! it  pass’d ! 
Another  came — Oh  God!  ’t  was  thine  at  last! 

Would  that  those  days  were  over!  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
My  Conrad!  learn  the  joys  of  peace  tn  share? 

Sure  thou  bast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a home 
As  .bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam  : 

Thou  know’st  it  is  not  peril  Uiut  I fear, 

I only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here; 

Then  not  fur  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life, 

Which  flies  from  love  und  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  siill, 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will!” (I ) 

“Yea,  strange  indeed — that  heart  bath  long  been 
changed : 

Worm-like  ’twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged, 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 

And  scarce  a glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 

Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 

My  very  love  to  Uiee  is  hale  to  them. 

So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 

T cease  to  love  thee  when  1 love  mankind : 

Yet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last; 

But — Oh,  Medora!  nerve  thy  gentler  heart. 

This  hour  again — but  not  for  long — we  part.” 

“This  hour  we  part! — my  heart  foreboded  this: 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 

This  hour — it  cannot  be — (his  hour  away! 

Yon  bark  bath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  bay  : 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 
Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew  : 
i My  love!  thou  mock'st  my  weakness,  and  wouldsl 
steel 

j My  breast  Ijefore  the  lime  when  it  must  fee) ; 

I But  trifle  now  no  more  with  ray  distress, 
j Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness, 
i «Bc  silent,  Conrad! — dearest!  come  and  share 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 
j Light  toil ! to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare ! 

| See,  I have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 

, And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased,  I guess'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest;  thrice  the  hill 
. My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 

I Y’es!  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 

See  bow  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow ! 

' The  grape’s  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers, 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears  : 

j (I)  “I.or«l  Byron  has  made  a floe  use  of  the  gentlrors*  and 
submission  of  the  females  of  these  regions,  as  contrasted 
with  the  lordly  pride  and  martin!  ferocity  of  the  men  : and 
though  we  suspect  be  has  lent  them  more  so*/  than  of  right 
belongs  to  them,  as  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection, 
yet  there  it  something  so  true  to  female  nature  In  general. 


Tiiiuk  not  1 u«*an  to  chide — for  1 rejoice 
What  others  deem  a penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  come,  the  board  is  spread ; our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm’d,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp  : 

Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along, 

And  join  with  me  tbe  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  Invest  to  hear, 

Shall  soothe  or  lull— or,  should  it  vex  (bine  ear, 

We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told, 

Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.(2) 

Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 
To  that  lo*t  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now ; 

Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I’ve  seen  thee  smile,  1 
When  the  clear  sky  show’d  Ariadne’s  isle. 

Which  1 have  poiuled  from  these  cliffs  tbe  while  : 

And  thus  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I said, 

Lest  Tune  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread. 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main  : 

And  be  deceived  me — for — he  came  again!” 

“Again — again — and  oft  again — my  love! 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 

He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  lime  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell  ? 
Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell! 

Yet  would  I fain — did  time  allow — disclose  — 

Fear  not — these  arc  no  formidable  foes; 

And  here  shall  watch  a more  than  wonted  guard, 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 

Nor  be  tbou  lonely — though  thy  lord’s  away, 

Oor  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 

And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet. 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 

List! — 'tis  the  bugle — Juan  shrilly  blew — 

One  kiss— one  more — another — Oh!  adieu!” 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 

Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 

He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye. 

Which  downcast  droop’d  in  tearless  agony. 

Her  loug  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms. 

In  ail  the  wildness  of  dishcvell'd  charms; 

Scarre  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem’d  almost  unfelt! 

Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun! 

It  told  'twas  sunset — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 

Again — again- — that  form  he  madly  press'd, 

Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress’d ! 

And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  lie  bore, 

One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more; 

Felt— that  for  him  earth  held  but  ber  alone. 

Kiss’d  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 

“And  is  be  gone?” — on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude! 

“'Twas  but  an  instant  past — and  here  he  stood! 

And  now” — without  the  portal’s  porch  she  rush'd. 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush’d; 

Big — bright — and  fast,  unkuown  to  her  they  fell; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — “ Farewell !” 

in  hit  representations  of  this  sort,  and  so  much  of  the 
oriental  softness  and  acquiescence  in  hi*  particular  drlinra 
tions,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refuse  Ibe  picture  the 
praise  of  being  characteristic  mud  harmonious,  as  well  as  ! 
eminently  sweet  and  beantiftil  in  itself.”  Jqffrry. — L.  E.  I 

(2)  Orlando  t'vrioso,  Canto  >. 
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THE  COKSAIK. 


For  in  that  word — that  fatal  word — howe'er 
We  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despair. 
; O’er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne’er  erase: 

Tire  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
| drew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

I Till — Oh,  bow  far! — it  caught  a glimpse  of  him, 

; And  then  it  flow’d — ami  frenzied  seem’d  to  swim 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes, 
dew’d 

j With  drops  of  sadness, 'oft  to  be  renew’d, 
j “He’s  gone!" — against  her  heart  that  band  is  driven, 
( Convulsed  and  quick— then  gently  raised  to  heaven ; 
! She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 

J The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again; 
i But  turn’d  with  sickening  soti)  within  the  gate — 

“It  is  no  dream — and  I am  desolate !"( I ) 


XVI. 

From  crag  to  crag  descending — swiftly  sped 
Stern  Courad  down,  nor  once  he  turn’d  his  head ; 
But  shrunk  whene’er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  wbat  he  would  not  survey, 

His  lone  hut  lovely  dwelling  ou  the  steep, 

That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep: 
And  she — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 

Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach’d  him  from  afar, 

On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  be  must  not  think ; 

There  lie  might  rest — but  on  Destruction’s  brink  : 
Yet  ooce  almost  he  stopp’d — and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave: 

But  no— it  must  not  be — a worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman’s  grief. 

He  sees  bis  bark,  be  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 

And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind: 

Again  he  hurries  on — and  as  be  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 

The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 

The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar; 

As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast. 

The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 

The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mnte  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge; 

And,  more  than  all^^BA^d-rcd  Hag  aloft. 

He  marvell’d  how  so  soft. 

Fire  his  glance,  his  breast, 

He  feels  of  all  his 

He  bounds — be  flies — untiWfts  foonHkreach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  clitF,  beginsT®y*»ach, — 
There  checks  his  speed;  but  pauses  less  repeat  he 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 

Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  reuew, 

Nor  rush,  disturb’d  by  haste,  t^ulgar  view: 

For  well  had  Courad  (earn'd  to  cthib  the  crowd, 

By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud; 

His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 

That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen: 

The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bern  eye, 

That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 

All  tbese  he  wielded  to  command  assent: 

But  where  he  wish’d  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 

That  kindness  cancelt’d  fear  iiu|liose  who  heard, 

And  others'  gifts  allow'd  mean^ 


(I)  u We  do  not  know  nny  thing  In  poetry  i 
or  touching  than  this  partner  of  their  parting,"  Jr/ 

1-  P~ 


When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  from  his  owu 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone: 

But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 

He  cared  not  what  lie  soften’d,  but  subdued; 

The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved — than  wbat  obey’d. 

XVII. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard ; 

Before  him  Juan  stands — “Are  all  prepared?" 

“The)’  arc — nay  more — embark’d  : the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

“ My  sword,  and  my  capote." 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 

His  bell  aud  cloak  w«*re  o’er  his  shoulders  flung. 
“Call  Pedro  here!"  He  comes — and  Conrad  bends, 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends: 

“ Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care. 

Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Auselmo’s  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
lu  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  tbc  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine!” 

This  said,  his  brother  pirate's  band  lie  wrung, 

Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash’d  the  dipt  oars,  aud,  sparkling  with  the 
stroke,  * 

Around  the  waves*  phosphoric (2)  brightness  broke; 
They  gain  the  vessel — on  the  deck  he  stands, — 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  tbe  busy  bauds — 

He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys. 

How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 

His  eyes  of  pride  to  yotiog  Gonsalvo  turn — 

Why  doth  be  start,  and  iuly  seem  to  mourn? 

Alas!  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  lower, 

Aud  live  a moment  o’er  (lie  parting  hoar; 

Sh£ — bis  Medora — did  she  mark  tbe  prow  ? 

Ah ! never  loved  he  half  so  much  os  now ! 

But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day — 
Again  he  mans  luinself  and  turns  away  ; 

Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 

Aud  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means — and  ends; 
Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the 
chart, 

And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art; 

They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate; 

To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late? 

Meantime,  tbc  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 

And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 

Pass’d  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle 
To  gain  their  port — long — long  ere  morning  smile: 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 

Count  they  each  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o’er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted.  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 

And  anchor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie; 
Screen’d  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 

That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 

Then  rose  his  band  to  duty-' — not  from  sleep — 
Equipp’d  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep; 

While  lean’d  their  leader  o’er  the  fretting  flood, 

And  calmly  talk’ll — aud  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood! 

(S)  By  night,  particularly  in  a warm  latitude,  every 
stroke  of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  tal- 
lowed by  a slight  flush  like  iheH-lighluing  from  the  water. 
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CANTO  11. 


BV  RON’S  WORKS. 


“ Conosceste  i dubioai  deslri  ? " — Dante. 


Ix  Cornu's  bay  floats  many  a galley  light, (I ) 
Through  Coron's  lattices  Hie  lamp 3 are  bright, 

For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a feast  to-night : 

A feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 

When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter’d  rovers  home; 

This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alla  and  his  sword, 

And  faithful  to  his  finnan  and  his  word. 

His  summon’d  prows  collect  along  the  const, 

And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 

Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 

Tis  hut  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow’s  sun 
Will  see  the  pirates  bound — their  haven  won! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 

Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 

Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek  ; 

How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban’d  brave — 
To  bare  the  sabre’s  edge  before  a slave! 

Infest  his  dwelling— but  forbear  to  slay, 

Their  arms  ajjr  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day. 

And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may! 

Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 

To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 

Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 

And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a head  must  smile; 

For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

II. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban’d  Seyd; 

Around — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff— 

Forbidden  draughts,  ’t  is  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry’s  juice (2) 

The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use; 

The  long  chibouque’s (3)  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas (4)  to  wild  minstrelsy. 

The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark ; 

But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  (lark: 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o’er  the  rugged  deep; 

Feast  there  who  can — nor  combat  till  they  must, 

And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust; 

And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  iu  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha’s  boast. 

III. 

With  cautious  reverence,  from  the  outer  gate 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, 
Bows  his  bent  head — bis  hand  salutes  the  floor, 

Ere  yet  bis  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore: 

(I)  “ I know  not  tnwhat  particular  Coron.if  there  hr  morr 
than  one,  the  poet  alludes:  for  the  Coron  of  the  More*  is 
neighbour  to,  if  not  in,  the  Maiuntr  territory,  n trnrt  of 
country  whirl)  never  submitted  to  the  Turks,  and  was  rx- 
nnpted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mussulman  officers  by  thr 
payment  of  nu  nonua!  tribute.  If  it  be  in  that  Coron  that 
Ityrou  bos  placed  -Seyd  the  Pacha,  it  most  be  attributed  to 
i indvei-tenry. ” Cult — 1*.  K. 

•J  Coffer.  (3)  “Chibouque,"  pipe.  (4)  Pancing-girt*. 
(5}  It  has  been  observed,  that  Conrad’s  entering  disguised 


j “ A captive  Dcrvisc,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
! Escaped,  is  here — httnself  would  (ell  the  rest.”  (5) 
( He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd’s  assenting  eye, 

I And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 

! His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest, 
i His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest; 

, Yet  worn  he  seem’d  of  hardship  more  than  years, 

, And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow’d  to  his  God — his  sable  locks  he  wore. 

And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o’er: 

Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown, 
And  wrapt  a breast  bestow’d  on  heaven  alone; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  maim'd, 

He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scaun’d ; 

And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 

Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow’d  to  speak. 


IV. 

I “ Whence  conics t thou,  Denise?" 

“ From  the  outlaw’s  den, 

j A fugitive — ” 


“ Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?” 
“From  Scalanovo’s  port  to  Scio’s  isle, 

The  .Saick  was  bound;  but  Alla  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course — the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
J The  rovers  won:  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I I had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 

I Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I lost; 

; At  length  a fisher’s  humble  boat  by  night 
j Afforded  hope,  and  offer’d  chance  of  flight; 

I I seized  the  hour,  and  lind  my  safety  here — 
j With  thee — most  mighty  Pacha!  who  cau  fear?” 


“Mow  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well  prepared,  \ 
1 Their  plunder’d  wealth,  and  robber’s  rock,  to  guard? 

; Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom’d 
, To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed?” 


I “Pacha!  the  fetter’d  captive’s  mourning  eye, 

; That  weens  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy; 
j I only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 

! Those  waves  (lust  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore;  . 
' I only  mark’d  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 
i Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  captivity; 

' And  felt — that  all  which  Freedom’s  bosom  cheers 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 

This  mayst  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 

They  little  deem  of  a light  iu  peril's  shape; 

, Rise  vainly  had  1 pray’d  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance : 

The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly 
1 May  watch  as  itily  when  thy  power  is  nigh: 

Pacha! — my  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 
j Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves: 

Permit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee!  Peace 
With  all  around! — now  grant  repose — release.” 

“ Stay,  Dcrvise ! I have  more  to  question — stay, 

1 do  command  thee — sit — dost  hear  ? — obey  ! 

as  a spy  is  out  of  nature.  Perhaps  so.  I find  somethin;:  ■ 
i uoi  unlike  it  in  history : — “Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own 
| ejes  the  state  of  ihe  Vandals,  Majorian  ventured,  after  dis- 
I raising  the  colour  of  hisAair,  to  visit  Cnrtharge  in  the  eba-  j 
1 meter  of  his  emu  jjgiwi^ador  ; jtudGenscric  was  afterwards  ! 
i mortified  by  J|^m*ri»rry  that  he  had  eutertniurd  nod  dis-  j 
1 missed  tbeJTtttpcror  of  the  Romans.  Such  au  anecdote  may  • 
be  rejected  as  au  improbable  fiction;  but  it  is  a fiction  l 
| which  would  not  have  been  iniugined  unless  iu  the  life  . 
of  a brisk” — See  Ctbbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vnl.  vi.  p.  - 
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I More  I must  «*k,  and  fond  (he  slaves  shall  bring ; 

Thou  *lialt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 

I The  supper  done— prepare  thee  to  reply, 

, Clearly  and  full — I love  not  mystery.” 

t T were  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 

■ Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  divan  ; 

: Nor  show’d  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest, 

| And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest, 
j T was  but  a moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
1 Along  his  cheek,  ami  tranquillized  as  fast: 
j He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
| Resumed  the  calmucss  which  before  forsook. 

1 The  feast  was  usher'd  in — but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn’d  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there : 

For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 

: Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast! 

u What  ails  thee,  Demise?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
i This  feast  a Christian's  ? or  my  friends  thy  foes? 

1 Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ? that  sacred  pledge, 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge ; 
i Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 

I And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the*  sight ! ” 

l 

| “ Salt  seasons  dainties — and  mv  food  is  stiii 
| The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill  ; 
i And  my  stem  vow  and  order's  (I)  laws  oppose 
: To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
i It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
j That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head  ; 

] But  for  thy  sway — nay  more — thy  Sultan's  throne, 

: 1 taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone  : 
j Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca’s  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage.” 

j tt  Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art — 

One  question  answer;  then  in  peace  depart. 

, How  many- Ha!  it  cannot  sure  be  day? 

j What  star — what  suu  is  bursting  on  the  bay? 
i It  shines  a lake  of  fire  ! — away — away ! 
j Ho!  treachery!  my  guards!  my  scimitar ! 
j The  galleys  feed  the  llamcs — and  I afar! 

; Accursed  Dervise! — these  thy  tidings — thou 
] Some  villain  spy — seize — cleave  him — slay  him  now  !” 

! Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light : 

Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 

. Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  iu  saintly  garb, 

I But  like  a warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 

1 Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away— 

1 Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  (lash'd  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
J His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 

! More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 

• Glared  on  the  Moslems’  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 

I Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  light. 

The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
l Of  dames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below; 

I The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 

I For  swords  began  (o  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell— 

; Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 

! Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  dying  slaves 
| Behold  hut  bloody  shore  and  liery  waves  ; 

Nought  heeded  they  the  Paelm's  angry  cry, 
i They  seize  that  Dervise  ! — seize  on  Zatanai ! (2) 

ft)  Thr  flrrvUcs  are  in  colleges,  nod  of  different  orders, 
ns  fhr  monks 
! (2i  44 Zatimni.'’ Salon. 

* '3)  A common  and  not  vrt-y  novel  effect  of  Mussulman 


He  saw  their  terror — check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 

Since  far  loo  early  and  too  well  obey’d, 

The  (lame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made; 

He  saw  thyir  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast— but  shrilly  blew; 

Tis  answer’d — “ Well  ye  speed,  my  gnllaut  crew! 
Why  did  1 doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 

And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ? n 
•Sweeps  Ins  long  arm — that  sabre’s  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay; 

Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun, 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head  : 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwbelm'd  with  rage,  surprise, 
RetreaU  ln-forc  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he— and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe ! 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 

He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  (led  the  fight  ; (3) 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate. 

And  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking — kneeling — throws 
The  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  o'erflowa  ! 

The  corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  (he  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  aud  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim’d  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 

They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 

A glutted  tiger  mangling  iu  his  lair  ! 

Rut  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 
u Tis  well — but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  die — 
Much  hath  been  done — but  more  remains  to  do — 
Their  galleys  blaze— why  not  their  city  too  ?” 

V. 

Quick  at  the  word  — they  seize  him  each  a torch, 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 

A stern  delight  was  fix’d  in  Conrad's  eye, 

But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  car  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a deadly  knell 
Knock’d  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 

“ Oh  ! hurst  the  Haram — wrong  not,  on  your  lives, 
One  female  form  —remember — mv  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay  ; 

Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  ’tis  ours  to  slay  : 

But  still  we  spared — must  spare— the  weaker  prey. 
Oh ! I forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live: 

Follow  who  will— I go — we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a crime.” 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair- -he  hursts  the  door. 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke, 
But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  find — they  save  : with  lusty  arms 
Each  bears  a prize  of  unregarded  charms ; 

Calm  tln-ir  loud  fears  ; sustain  their  sinking  frames 
With  all  the.  care  defenceless  beauty  claims  : 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

ansrr.  Src  Prince  Eugene’*  Memoirs,  24  : — “The  Se- 

ra skier  received  a wound  in  the  thi^Ik ; hr  plucked  up  hi* 
beard  by  thr  root*.  bemuse  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
Held.*’ 
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But  who  is  she  ? whom  Conrad’s  arms  convey 
I From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck — away — 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  ? 

! The  Haram  queen  — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd ! 

VI. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnarc,  (I) 

Few  words  to  re-assure  the  trembling  fair  ; 

For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch’d  from  war, 

; The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 

I With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued, 

First  slowlier  fled — then  rallied — then  withstood. 

| This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few, 
i Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 
j And  blushes  o’er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
i The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 

Alla  il  Alla!  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 

Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die!  . 

And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell. 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well — 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife. 

And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 

His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repel  I'd  : 

44  One  effort — one — to  break  the  circling  host!” 

They  form — unite — charge — waver — all  is  lost! 
i Within  a narrower  ring  compress’d,  beset, 

Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet — 

| Ah  ! now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 

| Heram'd  in — cut  off— cleft  down — and  trampled  o’er ; 
| But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 

| And  sinks  outweoried  rather  than  overcome. 

His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 

m 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  _host  to  blows. 

And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 

Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 

| Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 

. By  Conrad’s  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
i And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fume  that  flow’d: 
[ And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
i Recall’d  those  thoughts  late  wanderiug  in  despair, 

| Much  did  she  marvel  o’er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth’d  his  accents,  soften'd  in  his  eye  : 
‘Twas  strange — that  robber,  thus  with  gore  bedew’d, 
Seem'd  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 

The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  lie  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave; 

| The  Corsair  vow’d  protection,  soothed  affright, 

, As  if  his  homage  were  a woman’s  right, 
j “ The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female — vain: 
• Yet  much  I long  to  view  that  chief  again; 

! If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 
i The  life — my  loving  lord  remember'd  not!” 

VIII. 

! And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 

, But  gather'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead; 

1 Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a host 
i That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 

; Fell’d — bleeding — baffled  of  the  death  he  sought, 
j And  snatch’d  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought ; 
j Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain, 

j (I)  Gulnare,  a female  name;  it  means,  literally,  the 
■ flower  of  the  pomegranate. 


While  Vengeance  ponder’d  o’er  new  plans  of  pain. 
And  stanch’d  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again — 

But  drop  by  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglulted  eye 
Would  doom  him,  ever  dyiog — ne’er  to  die! 

Can  this  be  he?  triumphant  late  she  saw. 

When  his  red  hand's  wild  geslnre  waved,  a law  ! 

’Tia  he  indeed — disarm’d  but  undeprest. 

His  sole  regret  the  life  be  still  posses t ; 

His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will  j 
Which  would  have  kiss’d  the  hand  that  then  could  kill : 1 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 

To  send  his  soul — he  scarcely  ask’d  to  heaven?  , 

Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath, 

Who  more  than  all  had  strivtm  and  struck  for  death? 
He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 

When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  Fortune’s  wheel, 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 

He  deeply,  darkly  felt;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate — now  serves  to  hide. 

Still  in  bis  stern  and  self-collected  mien 
A conqueror’s  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen, 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound. 
But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around  : 

Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd. 

Their  tremors  o’er,  rose  insolently  loud, 

The  better  warriors,  who  beheld  him  near. 

Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear ; 

And  the  grim  guurds  that  to  his  durance  led 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a secret  dread. 


The  leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy — there, 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 

He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 

And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain  : 
Tomorrow — yea — to-morrow’s  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement’s  pangs  begun, 

And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 

Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst, 

Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 

That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 

Whde  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

“ Oh  ! water — water  ! ” — smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim’s  prayer — for  if  he  drinks — he  dies. 

This  was  his  doom; — the  leech,  the  guard,  wire  gone,  ; 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 

x. 

Twere  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 

It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 

There  is  a war,  a chaos  of  the  mind. 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined  — 

Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse; 

That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before — 

But  cries  “ I warn'd  thee  ! ” when  the  deed  is  o'er 
Vain  voice!  the  spirit,  burning  but  unbent, 

May  writhe — rebel — the  weak  alone  repent ! 

Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feds. 

And,  to  itself,  all — all  that  self  reveals, 

No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  tbc  soul  reviews — 

All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 

Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret. 

Endanger’d  glory  , life  itself  beset ; 
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The  joy  nntasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gaiust  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driveu 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  bell  or  heaven ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne’er  forgot; 

Things  ligbt  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 

But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a crime; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveaTd, 

Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd— 

All,  in  a word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start. 

That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake. 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 

Ay — Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all. 

All — all— before — beyond — the  deadliest  fall. 

Each  has  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 

The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise  : 

Not  the  loud  recreaut  wretch  who  boasts  and  flics; 
But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 

So  steel'd  by  pondering  o’er  his  far  career, 

He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near ! 

XI. 

In  the  high  chamber  of  bis  highest  tower 
Sale  Conrad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha’s  power. 

His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Contain’d  at  once  bis  captive  and  his  court. 

Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 

His  foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same  : — 
Alone  he  sate — in  solitude  had  scann'd 
HU  gnilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann’d  : 

One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet — 
“Oh,  bow  these  tidiogs  will  Medora  greet?” 

Then — only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 

And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  be  gazed : 
But  soon  lie  found — or  feign’d — or  dream'd  relief, 
And  smiled  io  self-derision  of  his  grief, 

“ And  now  come  torture  when  it  will — or  may, 

More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  roe  for  the  day ! ” 

This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 

And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept. 

Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 

For  Conrad’s  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done ; 

And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 

She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 

One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  sterom’d — 
Disguised  — - discover'd  — conquering  — ta’en  — con- 
A chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep—  [demn'd: 
Destroying — saving — prison'd— and  asleep ! 

XII. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  his  breath 
Was  hush’d  so  deep — Ah  ! happy  if  in  death ! 

He  slept Who  o’er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 

His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 

Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 

No,  *tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face! 

Its  white  arm  raised  a lamp — yet  gently  hid, 

Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 

And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 

(I)  ta  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold, 
and  A one  Rnlr>  o,  in  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  that  It  M was  loo  slender  to  trouble  the  headsman 
much-*  During  one  part  of  the  French  Herniation,  it  be- 


That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 

And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair ; 

With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — naked  foot, 

That  shines  like  suow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute — 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there  ? 
Ah!  rather  ask  what  will  not  wumau  dare? 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gu Inure ! 

She  could  not  sleep — and  while  l he  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 

She  left  bis  side — his  signet-ring  she  bore. 

Which  oft  iu  sport  adorn’d  her  hand  before — 

And  with  it,  scarcely  question’d,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows, 
Their  eyes  bad  envied  Conrad  his  repose  ; 

And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door, 

They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more:  ! 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  bail  the  signet-ring, 

Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

XIII. 

She  gazed  in  wonder : “ Can  he  calmly  sleep, 

While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep? 

And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here — 

What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear? 

True — ’tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I owe, 

And  roe  and  mine  be  spared  from  worse  than  woe : 
’Tis  late  (o  think— but  soft — his  slumber  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs  ! — he  starts — awakes  ! ” 

He  raised  his  head — and,  dazzled  with  the  light, 

His  eye  seem’d  dubious  if  it  saw  aright: 

He  moved  bis  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  be  lived  again. 

“ What  is  that  form  ? if  not  a shape  of  air, 

Methiuks,  my  jailor’s  face  shows  wondrous  fair  ! " 

“ Pirate!  thon  know’st  me  not — bnt  I am  one, 
Gratefnl  for  deeds  tbou  hast  too  rarely  done; 

Look  on  me — and  remember  her  thy  hand 
Snatch’d  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 

I come  through  darkness  —and  1 scarce  know  why — 
Yet  not  to  hurt — t would  not  see  thee  die.” 

“If  so,  kind  lady!  tbine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  iu  (bat  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chance  —and  let  them  use  their  right. 

But  still  I thank  their  courtesy  or  thine. 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a shrine!” 

Strange  though  it  seem— yet  wiih  eilremest  grief 
Is  link’d  a mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 

That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne’er  beguiles. 

And  smiles  in  bitterness — bnt  still  it  smiles ; 

And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

Till  even  the  scaffold  (!)  echoes  with  their  jest! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whate’er  it  was  that  flash’d  on  Conrad,  now 
A laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a sound  of  mirth, 

As  if  the  last  he  could  eujoy  on  earth ;. 

Yet  'gainst  his  nature— for  through  that  short  life. 
Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

came  a fashion  to  leave  some  u mot”  as  a legacy ; and  the  I 
quantity  of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during  that  period 
would  form  a melancholy  jest-book  of  a considerable  mm. 
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XIV. 

“Corsair!  thy  doom  is  named — hut  I have  power 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  I spare — nay  more— would  save  thee  now, 
But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  streugth  allow; 
But  all  I can,  l will  : at  least  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a day. 

More  uow  were  ruin — even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.” 

| “Yes! — loth  indeed: — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 

I Or  fall’ll  too  low  to  fear  a further  fall  : 
i Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril;  me  with  hope 
j Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I could  not  cope: 

• Unlit  to  vanquish — shall  I meanly  fly, 

J The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die? 

Yet  there  is  one  — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  sod  ness  springs. 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I trod  [God! 

Were  those — my  bark— my  sword— my  love — my 
1 The  last  1 led  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
j And  man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 

; I have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer, 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair; 

| It  is  enough — I breathe — nnd  I can  bear. 

My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
i That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a brand; 

My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 

; For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 

. Oh ! she  is'all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 

And  this  will  break  a heart  so  more  than  kind. 

And  blight  a form — till  thine  appear’d,  Gulnare  ! 

Mine  eye  ne’er  ask’d  if  others  were  as  fair.” 

“Thou  lovest  another  then? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — ’tis  nothing — nothing  e’er  can  be  : 

; But  yet — thou  lovest — and — Oh!  1 envy  those 
, Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 

I Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
j That  sighs  o’er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought.” 

! “ Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
: This  Hrm  redeem’d  thee  from  a fiery  tomb.” 

I 

“My  love  stern  Seyd’s!  Oh — no — no— not  my  love — 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 
To  meet  his  passion— but  it  would  not  be. 

I felt — I feel — love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 

I am  a slave,  a favour’d  slave  at  best, 

To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest! 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 

Of — ‘Dost  thou  love?’  and  barn  to  answer,  ‘No!’ 
Oh ! hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain; 
i But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 

1 And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there, 
j lie  takes  the  hand  I give  not — nor  withhold — 

Its  pulse  nor  check’d — nor  quicken’d — calmly  cold  : 
And  when  resigu’d,  it  drops  a lifeless  weight 
From  one  I never  loved  enough  to  bate. 

No  w'armlh  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 

And  chill’d  remembrance  shudders  o’er  the  rest. 

Yes — hod  I ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 

The  change  to  haired  were  at  least  to  feel : 

(I)  The  opening  lines,  as  far  as  section  ii.,  have,  perhaps, 
little  business  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpublished 
(though  printed)  poem ; hut  they  were  written  on  the  spot. 


WORKS. 

But  still— he  goes  uninouni’d — re  taros  unsought — 
And  oft,  when  present,  absent  from  my  thought. 

Or  when  reflection  comes — and  conic  it  must — 

I fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust; 

I am  bis  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

’T  were  worse  than  boudage  to  become  bis  bride. 

Oh!  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease! 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release, 

But  yesterday — I could  have  said,  to  peace! 

Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I feign, 

Remember— captive!  ’tis  to  break  thy  chain; 

Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  band  1 owe; 

To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear’d  below, 

Who  share  such  love  as  I can  never  know. 

Farewell — morn  breaks — and  I must  now  away : 

’T  will  cost  me  dear — but  dread  no  death  to-day ! ” 

XV. 

She  press’d  his  fetter’d  fingers  to  her  heart, 

And  bow’d  her  head,  and  turn’d  her  to  depart. 

And  noiseless  as  a lovely  dream  is  gone. 

And  was  she  here?  and  is  he  now  alone? 

Wbat  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o’er  his  chain? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others’  pain, 

That  starts  at  ouce — bright — pure— from  Pity’s  mine, 
Already  polish’d  by  the  hand  divine! 

Oh!  too  convincing— dangerously  dear — 

Iii  woman’s  eye  the  unanswerable  tear! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue— at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 
Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gaziug  on  that  grief  of  hers! 

What  lost  a world,  and  bade  a hero  fly? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  lie  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven! 
Cousign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton’s  woe! 

XVI. 

’Tis  morn — aud  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 

What  shall  he  be  ere  night?  pcrchaocc  a thing 
O’er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing  : 

By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt. 

While  net*  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 
Chill— wet— and  misty  round  each  slifleu’d  limb, 
Refreshing  earth — reviving  all  but  him! — 


CANTO  III. 

“ Come  vrdi — ancor  non  m'nbbandona.” — Dante. 

I. 

Si.ow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,(f) 
Along  Morca’s  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

O’er  the  bush’d  deep  the  yellow  Iveain  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

in  the  spring  of  1811,  and  - 1 scarce  know  why — the  reader 
must  excuse  their  appearance  heTe — if  he  can.  {See  (ante 
of  Minerva,  p.  IH7.  — P.  E.  | 
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On  old  .Egina's  rock,  and  I lira’s  isle, 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

O’er  his  own  regions,  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  uncouqucr'd  Salami's! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tendcrest  tints,  aloug  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  clifT  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  nn  e»e,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 

When — Athens!  here  thy  Wisest  look’d  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 

That  closed  tbeir  murder’d  sage’s ( I ) latest  day! 

Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 

The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 

Hut  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 

And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes: 

Cloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 

The  land,  where  Pboehas  never  frown’d  before; 

But  ere  he  .sank  below  Cithierun’s  head, 

The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff" d — the  spirit  fled; 

The  soul  of  him  who  scorn’d  to  fear  or  fly — 

Who  lived  and  died,  as  nouc  can  live  or  die! 

But  io!  from  high  Hymcttus  to  the  plain, 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  sile.st  reign.  (1) 

No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form; 

W ith  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  pi  , 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 

And,  bright  arouud,  with  quivering  beams  beset. 

Her  emblem  sparkles  o’er  the  minaret: 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  (3) 

And,  duo  an  I sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 

Near  Theseus’  fane  yon  solitary  palm. 

All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye — 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass’d  them  heedless  by. 

Ag  a in  the  /Egean,  heard  no  more  afar, 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mix’d  with  the  shades  of  many  a distant  isle. 

That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.  (4) 

U. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  tarn  my  thoughts  to  thee? 
Oh ! who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate’er  the  tale, 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  sun  upon  thee  set, 

Fair  Athens!  could  thiue  evening  face  forget? 

(1)  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a short  time  before  sun- 
set (the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  bis  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

(2)  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our 
own  country:  the  days  in  winter  ure  longer,  lint  in  summer 
of  shorter  duration. 

(3)  The  kiosk  is  a Turkish  summer  home:  thr  palm  is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  fnr  from  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intrrrraes. 
— Cephisus’  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Uissus  has  no 
stream  nt  all. 

(4)  -Of  the  brill-ant  skies  and  variegnted  landscapes  of 


Not  he — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 
Spell-bound  vvilhin  tlie  clustering  Cyclades! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair’s  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thiue  again! 

III. 

The  sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night, 

Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medora’s  heart — the  third  day’s  come  anil  gone — 
With  it  he  coines  not  —sends  not — faithless  one! 

The  wind  was,  fair  though  light;  and  storms  were  none. 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  return'd,  and  yet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  bad  not  met! 

Though  vvihl,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had  pass’d 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a mast; 

Sadly  she  sate  on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 

And  there  she  wander’d,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  warn'd  away: 

She  saw  not — felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart. 

Nor  deem’d  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart; 

Till  grew  such  certainly  from  that  suspense — 

His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense! 

It  came  at  last — a sad  and  shatter'd  boat, 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought; 
Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  ihey  knew. 
In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fellow’s  muuruful  guess  at  Conrad’s  fate: 
Something  they  would  have  said,  but  seem’d  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora’s  ear; 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk,  not — trembled  not — 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 

Within  that  meek  fair  form,  were  feelings  high, 

That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 

While  yet  was  hope — they  soften’d — flutter’d — j 
wept — 

All  lost — that  softness  died  not — but  it  slept; 

And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  strength  which  said, 

- With  nothing  left  to  love — there’s  nought  to  dread.” 
'Tis  more  than  nature’s;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 

“ Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I hear  you  tell 
What — speak  not — breathe  not— for  I know  it  well—  1 2 3 4 
Yet  would  I ask — almost  my  lip  denies 
The — quick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he  lies.” 

“Lady!  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead: 

He  saw*  him  bound,  and  bleeding — but  alive.” 

She  heard  no  further — ’twas  in  vain  to  strive — 


Greece  every  one  boa  formed  to  himself  a grnrrnl  notion, 
from  having  contemplated  them  through  the  hary  atmosphere 
of  some  prose  narration  ; hut,  in  Lnrrl  Myron's  poetry,  every 
image  is  distinct  arid  glowing,  as  if  it  were  illuminated  by 
its  native  sunshine  ; and,  in  the  figures  which  people  the 
landscape,  we  heboid  not  only  the  general  form  oud  cos- 
tume, hut  thr  countenance,  and  thr  attitude,  and  thr  play 
of  fralurra  and  of  gesture  accompanying,  and  indicating, 
the  suddru  impulses  of  mnmeutary  feelings.  The  mngic  of 
colouring  by  which  this  is  effected  is,  prrhnps,  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  Lord  Uyrou's  talent.’1  t.cunje  fills.  \ 
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So  throbb’d  each  vein — each  thought  till  then  with* 
itoodj 

Her  own  dark  soul — these  word*  at  otire  subdued: 
She  totters  falls — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave; 

But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes. 
They  yield  surh  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies: 

Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 

Raise — (an  sustain — till  life  returns  anew; 

Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaze  aud  grieve; 
Thru  seek  Auselmo’s  cavern,  to  report 
Tin-  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short. 

IV. ' 

In  that  wild  conned  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 

All,  save  repose  or  flight:  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad’s  spirit,  and  forbade  despair; 
WhateVr  Ins  fate — the  breasts  lie  form'd  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 

Woe  to  his  foes!  there  yet  survive  a few, 

Whose  deed*  are  daring,  os  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 

Within  the  Haram’s  secret  chamber  sate(l) 

Stem  Scyd,  still  pondrring  o’er  his  captive’s  fate; 

His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell. 

Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow— would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind: 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 

///.'  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,  (2) 

But  inly  views  bis  victim  as  be  bleeds. 

“Parlia!  the  day  is  thine;  and  on  thy  crest 
1 Sits  Triumph — Conrad  taken— full’n  the  rest! 

1 His  doom  is  fix'd  — he  dies:  aud  well  his  fate 
Was  earn'd — yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hale: 
Metbiuks,  n short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 

Rep«rt  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 

Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord! 

While  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray—. 
Watch’d  -follow’d-  lie  were  then  an  easier  prey; 
But  once  cut  off — the  remnant  of  bis  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a safer  strand.” 

“ Gulnare!  if  fur  each  drop  of  blood  a gem 
Were  offer’d  rich  ns  Standout's  diadem ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  hi*  a massy  mine 
Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  drrain 

Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem! 

It  Imd  not  now  redeem'd  a single  hour, 

But  ilmt  I know  him  fetter'd,  in  my  power; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  1 ponder  still 
On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kill.” 

“ Nay,  S.-yd! — I seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 

Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage; 

My  thoughts  wen'  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches  thus  released,  he  were  not  free: 

Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band. 

His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command.” 

(I  The  whole  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  coarse  of 
printing. — U R. 


“His  capture  could! — and  shall  I then  resign 
One  day  to  him — the  wretch  already  mine? 

Release  my  foe! — at  whose  remonstrance?— thine! 
Fair  suitor! — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude. 

That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood. 
Which  thee  aud  thiue  alone  of  all  could  spare, 

No  doubt— regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 

My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  bear! 

I have  a counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear: 

I do  mistrust  thee,  womau!  and  each  word 
Of  lliiue  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  beard. 

Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  you  serai — 

Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ? 

Thou  need's!  not  auswer — thy  confession  speaks. 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheek* ; 

Then,  lovely  <lame,  bethink  thee ! and  beware : 

’Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care! 

Another  word  and — nay — I need  no  more. 

Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 

Thee  from  the  flames,  which  bctttv  far — but — no— 

I then  had  mourn’d  thee  with  a lover’s  woe — 

Now  ’tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing! 
Kuow’kt  thou  that  I can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 

In  words  alouc  I urn  not  wont  to  chafe: 

Look  to  thyself — nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe!” 

lie  rose  —and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew. 

Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu. 

Ah!  little  reck’d  that  chief  of  womanhood — 

Which  frowns  ne’er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  subdued; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare! 

When  soft  could  fed,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  grew — 
She  was  a slave— from  such  may  captive*  claim 
A fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name; 

Still  half  unconscious — heedless  of  his  wrath. 

Again  she  ventured  uu  the  dangerous  path. 

Again  his  rage  repcll’d — until  arose 

That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman’s  woes ! 

VI. 

Meanwhile — long  anxious — weary — stiff — the  same 
Roll’d  day  and  night — his  soul  could  terror  tame — 
This  fearful  interval  of  douhl  and  dread, 

When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead, 
When  every  step  that  echo’d  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await; 
When  every  voice  that  grater)  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear; 

Gould  terror  tame — that  spirit  stern  and  high 
Had  proved  uuwilliug  as  unfit  to  die; 

'T  was  worn — perhaps  decay’d — yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict,  deadlier  far  than  all  before: 

The  b»*at  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail; 

But  bound  and  fix’d  in  fetter’d  solitude 
To  pine,  the  prey  of  every'  changing  mood ; 

To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart;  nud  meditate 
Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 

T«>  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend — 

To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 

With  not  a friend  to  auimate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well; 

Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie. 

And  blot  life’s  latest  scene  with  calumny: 

(3)  Thr  enmlwloio.  or  Mahometan  rosary ; the  head*  are 
to  Dumlx-r  ninety  uinr. 


Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 

Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear: 
But  deeply  feds  a single  cry  would  shame. 

To  valour’s  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim: 

The  life  thou  leavest  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love; 

Aud  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven, 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 

And  those  sustain’d  he  — boots  it  well  or  ill? 

Since  not  to  sink  beneath  is  something  still ! 

VII. 

The  first  day  pass'd — he  saw  not  her — Gulnarc — 
The  second- — third — and  still  she  came  not  there; 

But  what  her  words  avouch’d  her  charms  had  doue, 
Or  dsc  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 

The  fourth  day  roll'd  along,  and  with  the  night 
Came  storm  and  darkness  m their  mingling  might. 
Oh!  how  he  listen’d  to  the  rushing  deep, 

That  ne’er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep; 

And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 

Roused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  clement! 

Oft  had  be  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 

And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave; 

And  now  its  dashing  echo’d  on  his  car, 

A long-known  voice — alas!  too  vainly  near! 

Loud  sung  the  wind  above;  and,  doubly  loud. 

Shook  o’er  his  turret  cell  the  tli under -cloud ; 

And  flush’d  the  lightning  by  tbe  latticed  bar, 

To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star: 

Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg’d  his  chain, 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  prove  not  in  vain, 

He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray’d 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made:  (I) 

His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike — 

The  storm  roll’d  onward,  and  disdain’d  to  strike; 

Its  peal  wax’d  fainter — ceased — he  fell  alone, 

As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spum’d  bis  groan! 

vm. 

The  midnight  pass'd — and  to  the  massy  door 
A light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  more; 
Slow  (unis  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key; 

*T  is  as  his  heart  foreboded — that  fair  she! 

NVbate’cr  her  sins,  to  him  a guardian  saint, 

And  beauteous  still  as  hermit’s  hope  can  paint ; 

Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came, 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame : 

On  him  she  cast  ber  dark  and  hurried  eye, 

Which  spoke  before  her  accents — “Thou  must  die! 
Yes,  thou  roust  die — there  is  but  one  resource, 

The  last — tbe  worst — if  torture  were  not  worse.” 

“Lady!  I look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim'd  they — Conrad  still  the  same: 
Why  shoultisl  thou  seek  an  outlaw’s  life  to  spare, 
And  change  the  sentence  I deserve  to  bear? 

(I)  MBy  the  way — I bnve  a charge  against  yon.  As  the 

Brest  Mr.  Iannis  roared  ont  on  a similar  occasion, (I) * *  4 By 
G — d,  that  U my  thunder!' — so  do  I exclaim,  ' This  Is  my 
lightning!*  I allude  to  a speech  of  Ivan’s,  in  the  scene  with 

Tetrowna  and  tbe  Empress,  where  the  thought  and  almost 
expression  are  similar  to  Conrad’s  in  the  third  canto  of 

The  Corsair.  1,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  neeuse  you, 
hut  tu  except  myself  from  suspicion ; ns  there  is  a priority 
of  dx  months'  publication,  on  my  part,  betwrrn  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  composition  and  of  your  tragedies.** — 


Well  have  I earn'd — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Scyd’s  revenge,  by  many  a lawless  deed.  ” 

“Why  should  I seek?  because — Oh!  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery’s  lot? 

Why  should  I seek?  hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  tbe  fond  workings  of  a woman’s  mind? 

And  must  I say?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 

With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 

Because — despite  thy  ciitncs — that  heart  is  moved: 

It  fear'd  thee — thank’d  thee — pitied — madden’d — 
Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again,  [loved. 
Thou  lovest  another — aud  I love  in  vain; 

Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 

I rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 

If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 

Were  I thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 

An  outlaw’s  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam! 

| What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home? 
i But  speak  not  now — o’er  thine  aud  o’er  my  bead 
j Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a single  thread ; 

If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouidst  be  free. 

Receive  this  poniard — rise — aud  follow  me!  ” , < 

“ Ay — in  my  chains!  ray  steps  will  gently  tread, 

With  these  adornments,  o’er  each  slumbering  head! 
i Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a garb  for  flight? 

! Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight?” 

“Misdoubting  Corsair!  I have  gain'd  the  guard, 

Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

A single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain ; 

Without  some  aid  how  here  could  1 remain? 

Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  Uiy  sake  the  crime: 

The  crime — ’t  is  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed! 

1 see  thee  shudder — but  my  soul  is  changed  — 
Wrong’d,  spurn'd,  reviled — and  it  shall  be  avenged — 
Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain’d — 

Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 

Yes,  smile! — but  be  bad  little  cause  to  sneer; 

I was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear : 

But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well, 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  templing  to  rebel, 

Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 

I never  loved — he  bought  ine — somewhat  high — 

Since  with  me  came  a heart  he  could  not  buy. 
f was  a slave  unmurmuring:  be  hath  said* 

But  fur  his  rescue  I with  thee  had  fled. 

*T  was  false,  thou  kuow’st — but  let  such  augurs  rue. 
Their  words  arc  omens  insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens;  but  his  dotage  still 
Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will: 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me. 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea! 

Ijyrd  B.  to  Mr.  Sotheby,  Sept.  25,  1815. — Tbe  following  are 
the  lines  in  Mr.  Sotheby’s  tragedy:  — 

" And  I ha»«-  leapt 

In  transport  from  my  flinty  conch,  in  welcome 
Tbe  lliumler  as  it  bunt  upon  uijr  roof ; 

Ami  br<  hon’d  to  like  1 ifcli tinner . a*  It  UaUl’d 
And  aparhled  on  Itmr  fetter*. ** 

Notwithstanding  lord  Byron’s  precaution,  the  coincidence 
in  question  was  cited  against  him,  some  years  after,  in  a 
periodical  joarnal — L,  K. 
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j What,  am  I then  a toy  for  dotard’s  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away? 

| 1 saw  thee — loved  thee—  owe  thee  all — would  save, 

I If  but  to  show  bow  grateful  is  a slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life 
j (And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife), 
i I still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  spared, 
j Now  I am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared: 

Thou  lovest  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  worst, 
! Alas!  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 

Oh ! couldst  thou  prove  ray  truth,  tliou  wouldst  not  start 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  eastern  heart; 

’Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a Maiuote  prow: 

But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 
There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd  !” 

“Gulnare — Gulnare — I never  felt  till  now 
My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame  so  low : 

Seyd  is  mine  enemy : had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 

And  therefore  came  I,  in  ray  bark  of  war, 

To  smite  the  sraitcr  with  the  sciinctar; 

Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 

Who  spares  a woman’s  seeks  not  slumber’s  life. 
Thine  saved  1 gladly,  lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 

Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast! 
Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest!" 

“Rest!  rest!  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I heard  the  order — saw — I will  not  see — 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  1 will  fall  with  thee. 

My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 
Arc  on  this  cast — -Corsair!  ’tis  but  a blow! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle — how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit  ? my  wrongs  too  unrepaid. 

My  youth  disgraced — the  long  long  wasted  years, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears; 

But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

I’ll  try  the  firmness  of  a female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gaiu’d — one  moment  all  were  o’er — 
Corsair!  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 
Will  hover  o’er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud.” 

IX. 

She  tam’d,  and  vanish’d  ere  he  could  reply, 

But  his  glance  follow’d  far  with  eager  eye; 

And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
Ilis  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 

He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 

T was  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  passage  led;  uor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there: 

He  sees  a dusky  glimmering — shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 

Chance  guides  his  steps — a freshness  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 

He  reach'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleam’d  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky: 

Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
From  a lone  chamber  struck  upon  bis  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moved  ; a scarcely -closing  door 
Reveal'd  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 

I With  hasty  step  a figure  outward  past,  [last! 

Then  paused — and  turn'd — and  paused — *tis  she  at 

I 
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No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ill — 

“ Thanks  to  tliat  softening  heart — she  could  not  kill !” 
Agaiu  he  look’d,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

She  stopp’d — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair, 
That  nearly  veil’d  her  face  and  bosom  fair : 

As  if  sbe  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Aliove  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot — 

Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — ’I was  but  a spot — 

Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 

Oh ! slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — ’t  is  blood ! 

X. 

He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 

O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown; 

He  had  been  tempted — chasten’d — and  the  chain  | 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain: 

But  ne’er  from  strife — captivity — remorse — 

From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force — 

So  thrill’d  — so  shudder’d  every  creeping  vein, 

As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 

Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  check  ! 

Blood  he  had  view’d— could  view  unmoved — but  then  j 
It  flow’d  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men! 

XI. 

“Tis  done — he  nearly  waked — but  it  is  done. 

Corsair!  he  perish'd — thou  art  dearly  won.  t 

All  words  would  now  be  vain — away — away! 

Our  bark  is  tossing — *tis  already  day, 

The  few  gain'd  over  now  are  wholly  mine. 

And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join: 

Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 

When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand.” 

XII. 

She  clapp’d  her  hands — and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Equipp’d  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and  Moor; 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unhind ; 

Once  more  his  limbs  arc  free  as  mountain  wind  ! j 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate. 

As  if  they  there  transferr’d  that  iron  weight. 

No  words  arc  utter'd — at  her  sign,  a door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 

The  city  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach; 

And  Conrad,  following  at  her  beck,  obey’d, 

Nor  cared  lie  now  if  rescued  or  betray’d; 

Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIIL 

Embark’d,  the  sail  unfurl’d,  the  light  breeze  blew — 
How  much  had  Conrad’s  memory  to  review! 

Sunk  he  in  contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor’d  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 

Ah  ! — since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 

Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 

As  its  far  shadow  frown’d  above  the  mast, 

He  veil’d  his  face,  and  sorrow’d  as  he  pass’d ; 

He  thought  of  all — Gon salvo  and  his  band, 

His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand; 

He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 

He  turn'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide! 

XIV. 

She  watch’d  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
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And  tlmt  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
l'ell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 

She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand  she  press’d: 

M Thou  mayst  forgive,  though  Alla’s  self  detest ; 

Hut  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou? 
Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh!  spare  me  notv! 

1 am  not  what  I seem — this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewilder’d — do  not  madden  quite! 

If  I had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt, 

1 Thou  hadst  not  lived  to — hate  roe — if  thou  wilt.” 

1 xv 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wretch  he  made; 

\ But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest, 

! They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast. 

| Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge. 
The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge; 
Far  ou  the  horizon’s  verge  appears  a speck, 

A spot — a most — a sail — au  armed  deck ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  Terror  in  her  tier; 

A flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  tbeir  bow 
Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below, 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A long  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance : 

“Tis  mine— my  blood-red  flag!  again — again — 

1 am  not  all  deserted  ou  the  muin!” 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 
uTis  Conrad!  Conrad!"  shouting  from  the  deck, 
Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check! 
With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side; 

A smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face. 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a chief  may  greet, 

Wrings  with  a cordial  grasp  Ansel  mo's  hand, 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command! 

XVI. 

These  greetings  o’er,  the  feeliugs  that  oYrflow, 

Yet  grieve  to  win  him  hack  without  a blow; 

They  sail’d  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A woman’s  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own, 

She  were  tbeir  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 

With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  aud  gaze  upon  Gulnare; 

And  her,  at  once  above — beneath — her  sex, 

Whom  blood  appall’d  not,  their  regards  perplex. 

To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 

She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 

Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 

Which —Conrad  safe — to  late  resign'd  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom  fill, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  iu  good  or  ill. 

The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still! 

XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark’d,  and  felt— ah!  could  he  less? — (1) 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress; 

(1)  "I  have  added  a section  for  Gnlnare,  to  All  np  the 
parting,  and  dismiss  her  more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Gif- 


What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 

Aud  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day: 

But — it  was  done:  he  knew,  whateYr  her  guilt. 

For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt; 
And  he  was  free! — and  sbe  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  aud  more  than  all  in  heaven! 

And  now  be  turn’d  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave 
W hose  brow  was  bow’d  beueath  the  glance  he  gave, 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled : — faint  and 
meek, 

But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain’d  it  from  the  dead ! 

He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late — 

So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  bate ; 

He  clasp’d  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 

“ Gulnare!" — but  she  replied  not — “dear  Gulnare !” 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 

At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace: 

If  be  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place. 

His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 

But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart. 

Perchance,  but  for  tbe  boding*  of  his  breast, 

His  latest  virtue  then  had  join’d  the  rest : 

Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask’d  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 

The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 

To  lips  where  Love  bad  lavish'd  ail  bis  breath, 

To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 

As  he  had  fann’d  them  freshly  with  bis  wing! 

XVIII. 

They  gain  by  twilight’s  hour  their  lonely  isle. 

To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile ; 

The  haven  hums  with  many  a cheering  sound, 

The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  darting  o’er  tbe  curly  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird’s  shrill  discordant  shriek 
Greets  like  tbe  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 
Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 
Their  fancy  paint*  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams : 
Oh!  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home. 

Like  Hope’s  gay  glance  from  Ocean’s  troubled  foam  ? 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 

And  ’midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora’ s tower: 

He  looks  in  vain — ’tis  strange — and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 

Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail’d, 

Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish'd,  only  veil’d. 

With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 

Aud  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar: 

Oh!  for  a wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight. 

To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height! 

With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave. 

He  wails  not — looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  botch,  ami 
high 

Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach’d  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  within;  and  all  was  night  around. 

ford  or  yon  dislike,  *tla  but  a sponge  and  another  midnight.” 
tjurdB.  to  Mr.  M.  Jan.  II,  1814.— L.  E- 
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He  knock’d,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem’d  him  nigh; 

He  knock’d — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  bis  heavy  heart's  demand. 

I The  portal  opens — 't  is  a well-known  face — 

| But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 

! Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay’d, 

I And  fail’d  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd ; 
j He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer  all — 

! It  quits  his  grasp,  evpiring  in  the  fall. 

! lie  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
i As  soon  could  he  have  linger’d  there  for  day ; 

Hut,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridor**. 
Another  checkers  o’er  the  shadow’d  floor; 

His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold' 

All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold! 

XX. 

He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sank  not — fix’d  his  look, 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook: 

He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain! 

In  life  itAelf  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there; 

And  the  cold  flowers(l)  her  colder  hand  contain’d, 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain’d 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep: 

The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veil’d— thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lark’d 
below — 

Ob!  o’er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 

And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light! 

Sinks  those  bine  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 

But  spores,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 

Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they'  forbore  to  smile. 

And  wish’d  repose — but  only  for  a while; 

But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 

Long — fair — bat  spread  in  utter  lifelcssness, 

Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier — 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here? 

XXI. 

He  ask’d  no  question — all  were  answer’d  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still  marble  brow. 

It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck’d  it  how  ? 

The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 

The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tender cst  fears, 

The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 

Was  reft  at  once — and  be  deserved  his  fate, 

But  did  not  feel  it  less; — the  good  explore, 

For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar: 
The  proud  - the  wayward — who  have  fix’d  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  w*oe, 

Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a mite — 

But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight? 

Full  many  a stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn; 

And  many  a withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 

In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most. 

(I)  In  tbe  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  bands  of  young  persons  to 
place  a nosegay. 

[8|  These  sixteen  lines  are  not  in  tbe  original  MS. — L.E. 
(3;  That  the  point  of  honour  which  is  represented  in  one 
instance  of  Conrad’s  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond 


XXII. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 

Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  eud  in  one. 

Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none; 

No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show. 

For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 

On  Conrad’s  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 

| And  stupor  almost  lull'd  it  into  rest ; 

So  feeble  now — his  mother’s  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant’s  wept : 

It  was  the  very  weakness  of  bis  brain, 

Which  thus  confess’d  without  relieving  pain. 

None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen, 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  liad  never  been: 

Nor  long  they  flow'd — he  dried  them,  to  depart, 

In  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  In-art: 

The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim; 

And  tbe  night  enmetb — ne’er  to  pass  from  him. 

There  is  uo  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 

On  Griefs  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  tbe  blind! 

Which  may  not— dare  not — see,  but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a guide! 

XXIII. 

His  heart  was  form’d  for  softness — warp’d  to  wrong  ;(2) 
Betray’d  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long  ; 

Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot;  like  that  had  harden'd  too; 

Less  dear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd, 

But  sunk,  and  chill'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 

Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleave*  the  rock, 

If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter’d  it  tbe  shock. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow, 
Though  dark  the  shade — it  shelter’d — saved  till  now. 
The  thunder  came — that  bolt  bath  blasted  both, 

The  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily’s  grow  th : 

The  gentle  plant  hath  led  no  leaf  to  tell 

Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither’d  where  it  fell; 

And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground ! 

XXIV. 

’Tis  mom — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 

Few  dare;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 

He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore; 

Ere  night,  alarm’d,  their  isle  is  traversed  o’er: 
Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek, 

And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak ; 

Mount — grotto— cavern — valley  search’d  in  vain, 

They  find  on  shore  a sea-boat’s  broken  chain : 

Their  hope  revives — they  follow  o’er  the  main. 

T is  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away, 

And  Courad  comes  not — caine  not  since  that  day: 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  bis  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  bis  despair ! 

Long  mourn’d  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 1 
And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride: 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known; 

He  left  a Corsair's  name  to  other  times. 

Link’d  with  one  virtue,  and  a thousand  crimes.  (3) 

the  bounds  of  probability,  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree  ! 
confirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a brother  buccaneer 
in  the  year  1814: — “Oar  reader*  have  all  seen  tbe  account  I 
of  the  enterprise  against  tbe  pirates  of  Rarrataria  ; bat,  few 
we  believe,  were  Informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  na-  j 
tore  of  that  establishment.  For  the  information  of  such  as  ‘ 
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were  unacquainted  with  it,  we  bare  procured  from  a friend 
the  follow  lag  interesting  narrative  of  the  main  facta,  of 
which  he  haa  personal  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  some  of  our  readers.  Barrataria  is  a hay,  or  a nar- 
row arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mriieo;  it  runs  through  a rich  but 
very  Bat  country,  until  it  reaches  within  a mile  of  the  Mis- 
aiaaipi  river,  fifteen  miles  below  the-  city  of  Newr  Orleans. 
The  bay  has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which  per- 
sons ran  lie  concealed  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It  com- 
municates with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  south-west  side, 
and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  sea, where  there  is  an  island  formed  by  the 
two  arms  of  this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points 
of  this  island  were  fortified,  in  the  year  1811,  by  a hand  of 
pirates,  nndcr  the  command  of  one  Monsieur  La  Fittc.  A 
large  majority  of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  rlass  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  state  of  Louisiana  who  fled  from  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  island  of  Cuba ; and,  when  the  last  war  between  France 
and  Spain  commenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that 
Island  with  the  short  notice  of  a few  days.  Without  cere- 
mony they  entered  the  LInited  States,  the  most  of  them  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  with  ail  the  negroes  thry  bad  possessed 
in  Cabo.  They  were  notified  by  the  Governor  of  that  Stale 
of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  forbad  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves ; but,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Governor  that  be  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
approbation  of  the  General  Government  for  Ibeir  retaining 
this  property.  The  islaod  of  llarrntaria  is  situated  about 
lat-  JU  deg.  16  min.,  long.  92.30.;  nnd  is  as  remnrkable  for 
its  health  as  for  the  superior  scale  nnd  shell  fish  with  which  its 
waters  abound.  The  chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  dc  Moor, 
had  mixed  with  his  many  vires  some  virtues.  In  the  year 
IB  13,  this  party  had,  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness, 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  ; audio 
break  up  the  establishment  he  thought  proper  to  strike  at 
the  head.  He  therefore  offered  a reward  of  500  dollars  for 
the  head  of  Monsieur  La  Fittr,  wbo  was  well  known  to  thr 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  his  immediate 
connection,  and  his  once  haviug  been  a fearing-mastrr  in 
'that  city  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learnt  In  Buona- 
parte's army,  whrre  he  was  a captain.  The  reward  which 
was  offered  by  tbe  Governor  for  the  head  of  l.a  Fitte  was 
answered  by  the  offer  of  wreward  from  the  latter  of  Ift.UOl) 
for  the  head  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered  out  a 
company  to  march  from  tbe  city  to  La  Fittc's  islaod.  and  to 
burn  and  destroy  all  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti.  This  company,  under  the 
command  of  a man  who  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of 
this  bold  CapUin,  approached  very  near  to  the  fortified  is- 
land. before  he  saw  a man,  or  heard  a sound,  until  hr  heard 
a whistle,  «ot  unlike  a boatswain's  call.  Then  it  was  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  had  emerged 
from  tbe  secret  avenues  which  led  into  Bayou.  Hero  it  was 
that  the  modern  Charles  dc  Moor  developed  bis  few  nohlr 
traits;  lor  to  this  man,  wbo  had  come  to  destroy  his  life 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  his  life, 
but  offered  him  that  which  would  have  made  the  honest 
soldirr  ensy  fur  the  remainder  of  his  days;  which  was  In- 
dignantly refused.  He  then,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
raptor,  returned  to  the  dtj.  I his  eirrumstance.  and  some 
concomitant  events,  proved  that  this  band  of  pirates  was 
not  to  be  taken  by  land.  Our  naval  force  having  always 
been  small  in  that  quarter,  exertions  for  the  destruction  of 
this  illicit  establishment  could  not  be  expected  from  them 
until  augmented;  for  an  officer  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  tbe 
gun- boats  on  that  station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  over- 
whelming force  of  La  Fitte’s.  So  soon  as  the  augmentation 
of  the  navy  authorised  on  attack,  one  was  made;  the  over- 
throw of  this  banditti  has  been  the  result;  and,  now  this 
almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  is  clear 
of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Government  will  hold  it 
bjr  a strong  military  force.” — American  A'ei n pa  per. 

In  Noble  s continuation  of  Graingers  biographical  DieUo- 
y there  is  a singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Archbishop 
Hlnckhonrne,  and,  as  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I cannot  resist 
tbe  temptation  of  extracting  it “There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackbourne. 
Tbe  former  is  but  imperfectly  known ; aud  report  has  even 
asserted  that  he  was  a buccaneer;  and  that  one  of  his 


brethren  in  that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  in 
Fngiand,  what  had  become  of  hu  old  ehum.  Blackbourne, 
was  answered,  he  is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed 
that  Blarkbourne  was  installed  sub  dean  of  F.xetrr  in  I6W, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1702;  but  after  his  successor 
Ixwis  Barnet's  death,  in  1704,'  he  regained  it.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  dean;  and  in  1714  held  with  it  the 
orebdeanrry  of  Cornwall.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Exeter,  February  24,  I7lfl;  and  translated  to  York.Noveni 
her  28.  1724,  as  n reward,  according  to  court  srandal,  for 
uniting  George  X.  to  the  Duchess  of  Munstrr.  This;-  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As  arch- 
bishop he  behaved  with  great  prudence,  and  was  equally 
respectable  as  tbe  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  sec. 
[tumour  whispered  be  retained  the  vices  of  his  youth,  and 
that  a passion  for  tbe  fair  sex  formed  au  item  in  the  list  of 
his  weaknesses;  but  so  far  from  being  convicted  by  seventy 
witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  crirain- 
ated  by  oue.  In  short,  1 look  upon  these  aspersions  as  the 
effects  of  mere  malice.  How  Is  it  possible  a buccaneer 
should  have  brrn  to  good  a scholar  as  Blarkbourne  rrrtaiuly 
was?  He  who  had  so  perfect  a knowledge  of  the  classics 
(particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians),  as  to  be  able  to  rrad 
them  with  tbe  same  ease  at  be  could  Shakspeare,  must  have 
taken  great  pains  to  acquire  tbe  learned  languages,  and 
have  bad  both  leisure  aud  good  master*.  But  he  was  un- 
doubtedly educated  at  Christ-cburrb  College,  Oxford,  lie 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a pleasant  man;  this  however  was 
turned  against  him,  by  iU  Mug  said,  ‘he  gained  more 
hearts  than  souls.'  ” 

“ The  ouly  voice  that  could  soothe  tbe  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alphonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love  ; tbe  voire  of  Donna  Isabella, 
tbe  daughter  of  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  I'hilip  II.  King  of  Spain.  Her  dying  words  sunk  deep 
into  bis  memory  ; his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears ; and 
after  the  last  rmhrace,  Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber 
to  bewail  his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life.” — Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  sis. 
p.  473. 


[ M In  The  Corsair,  Ix>rd  Byron  first  felt  himself  at  full 
liberty;  and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  his  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
intrn«e.  yet  unforced,  imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought  ; of 
extraordinary  elasticity,  transparency,  purity,  case,  and 
harmony  of  language  ; of  an  arrnngrmrnt  of  words,  never 
• rite,  yet  always  simple  and  flowing; — in  surh  a perfect 
expression  of  ideas,  always  impressive,  generally  pointed, 
frequently  passionate,  and  often  new,  that  it  is  perspicuity 
itself,  with  not  a superfluous  word,  and  not  a word  out  of 
its  natural  place.  It  is  strange  that  he  who  was  so  young, 
wbo  had  led  a life  of  adventure  more  than  of  study,  nay, 
who  had  often  seemed  a good  deal  encumbered  in  his 
phraseology,  could  all  at  onee  arrive  at  this  excellence, 
it  must  have  been  the  exaltation  of  spirit  caused  hy  tern 
porary  and  unexpected  favour,  which,  by  removing  thr 
gloom  from  his  heart,  imparted  extraordinary  vigour  ta  his 
intellect."  Sir  E.  Brydyrs  — I..  K. 

“ The  Corsair  is  written  in  the  regular  heroic  couplet,  with  • 
a spirit,  frredom,  and  variety  of  tone,  of  which,  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  Dryden,  we  scarrely  believed  that 
measure  susceptible.  It  was  yet  to  be  proved  that  this,  tbe 
most  ponderous  and  stately  verse  in  our  language,  could  lie 
accommodated  to  the' variations  of  a tale  of  pas*ion  and  ol 
pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks,  starts,  and  transitions  of  an  adven- 
turous and  dramatic  narration.  This  ripcnmrnt  Lord  Byron 
has  made,  with  equal  boldness  and  success;  and  bas  satis- 
fied as,  that  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  measure  that  Is 
known  amongst  ns  is  at  least  as  flexible  as  aay  other,  and 
capable,  in  the  hands  of  a master,  of  vibrations  as  strong 
and  rapid  as  those  of  a lighter  structure.”  Jeffrey. — L.  E. 

“To  the  safe  and  aliop-resorting  inhabitants  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Corsair  seems  to  present  msny  Improbabilities; 
nevertheless  it  is  true  to  nature,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
Levant  tbe  traveller  meets  with  individuals  whose  air  and 
physiognomy  remind  him  of  Conrad.  Tbe  incidents  uf  the 
story  also,  so  wild  aod  extravagant  tp  tbe  snug  and  legal 
notions  of  England,  are  not  more  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter than  they  are  in  accordance  with  fact  and  reality.”  ' 
Colt. — P.  E.J 
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The  serfs (2)  are  rIh<1  through  Lara’s  wide  domain, 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 

He,  their  unhoped  but  unforgotten  lord, 

The  long  self-eviled  chieftain,  is  restored  t 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  ball, 

I Bowl*  oil  the  lioard,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
Fnr-clieckcring  o’er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  uuwouted  faggots’  hospitable  blaze; 

And  guy  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

II. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  return’d  again  : 

And  why  had  Lara  cross’d  the  bounding  main  ? 

Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know. 

Lord  of  himself; — that  heritage  of  woe, 

That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to. rob  the  heart  Vvithin  of  rest! — 

With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime; 

* 

“ (I)  Between  the  publication  of  The  Corsair  and  Lara 
tard  Byron  adopted  the  most  extraordinary  resolution  (hat,, 
perhaps,  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  an  author  of  any 
celebrity.  Annoyed  at  the  tone  of  disparagement  in  which 
his  assailants — not  rontent  with  blackening  his  moral  und 
social  rharaclcr — now  affected  to  speak  of  his  genius,  and 
somewhat  mortified,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  finding 
that  Ills  own  friends  dreaded  the  effects  of  ronslnnt  puhlira- 
tions  on  his  ultimate  fume,  he  came  to  the  determination, 
not  only  to  print  no  more  in  ftiturr,  hat  to  purchase  back 
the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  und  suppress  every  line 
he  had  ever  written.  With  this  view,  on  the  *2Uth  of  April, 
he  artually  enclosed  his  publisher  a draft  for  the  money. 
“For  nil  this,”  he  said,  “it  might  be  as  well  to  assign  some 
reason : I have  none  to  give,  except  my  own  enprirr,  and  I 
do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  consequence  enough  to 
. require  explanation.”  An  appeal,  however,  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, to  his  good-nature  and  cousideraleness,  brought.  In 
eight -and*  forty  hours,  the  following  reply: — “If  your  pre- 
sent note  is  serious,  and  it  really  would  be  inconvenient, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter:  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual:  that  I wus  perfectly  serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress 
all  future  publication.  is  true;  hut  certainly  not  to  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  others,  and  more  particularly  your 
own.” 

The  following  passages  in  bis  Diary  depict  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron’s  mind  at  this  period : — ■**  Murray  has  had  a 
letter  from  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edinburgh.  who  says, 
'he  is  lucky  in  having  such  a poet' — something  as  if  one 
was  a pack  horse,  or  ‘us*,  or  nny  thing  that  is  his;’  or  like 
Mrs.  Packwood,  who  replied  to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes 
on  Hazors,  ‘Laws,  sir,  sc  keeps  a poet.'  The  same  illus- 
trious Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  hooki, 
poesy,  and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript — ‘The 
Harold  and  Cookery  arc  much  wanted.’  Stoch  is  fame! 
and,  after  all, ‘quite  ns  good  os  any  other  ‘Life  in  others’ 
*breath.‘  ’T  is  mnch  the  same  to  divide  purchasers ‘with 
Huumili  (ilasse  or  Hannah  More.” — “ March  17th,  Reddc  the 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  a new  work,  by  that  most  entertnining 
and  researching  writer,  D’fsrarlL  They  seem  to  be  an 
Irritable  set,  and  1 wish  myself  well  out  of  it.  * 1 il  not 
march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.'  What  the 


Then  wben  lie  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern’d  men. 

It  .skills  not,  bools  not,  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race; 

Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run, 

But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone.  (3) 

III.  * 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land; 

But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wav’d  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceases!  his  memory  to  recall. 

His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 

Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there; 

Nor  sent  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  gre  w 
Cold  in  (he  many,  anxious  in  the  fewr. 

His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 

His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 

Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 

The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died; 

“Yet  doth  he  live!  ” exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 

And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 

+\.  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling-place; 

drril  had  I to  do  with  scribbling?  It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  { 
nnd  all  regret  is  useless.  But  an'  it  were  to  do  again  I 
should  write  again.  I suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  _nt 
least  my  share  of  it ; — though  I shall  think  better  of  mytflf 
If  I have  sense  to  stop  now.  If  I have  a wife,  and  that  wife 
has  a son,  1 will  bring  up  mine  heir  in  the  most  anti-poetical 
way—  make  him  a lawyer,  or  a pirate,  or  anything.  Bui 
irbe  write*  too,  I shall  he  sure  he  Is  none  of  mine,  and  will 
cut  him  off  with  a hank  token.” — “April  19.  1 will  keep, 
no  further  journal ; and.  to  prevent  me  from  returning, 
like  a dug,  to  the  vomit  of  memory,  I tear  out  the  remain- 
ing leaves  of  this  volume.  * Oh  fool ! I shall  go  mad-’  " 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  of  March  and  Apri^. 
Before  the  end  of  May  he  had  began  the  composition  df 
Lara,  which  has  been  almost  universally  considered  as  the 
continuation  of  The  Corsair.  This  poem  was  published 
anonymously  in  the  following  August,  in  the  same  volume 
with  Mr.  Bogcrs’s  elegant  tale  of  Jartpseline  ; an  unnatural 
and  unintelligible  conjunction,  which,  however,  gave  rise  to 
some  pretty  good  jokes.  “1  believe.”  says  lord  Byron,  in 
one  of  bis  letters,  “1  told  you  of  tarry  and  Jnrquy.  A 
friend  of  mine— at  least  a friend  of  his — was  rending  said 
Larry  und  Jorquy  in  a Brighton  coach.  A passenger  took 
up  the  book,  a»d  queried  as  to  the  author.  The  proprietor 
said,  ‘there  were  two/ — to  which  the  answer  of  the  un- 
known was.  ‘Ay.  ay. — a joint  concern,  1 suppose,  nmmni 
like  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.’  Is  nut  this  excellent?  1 would 
uot  hare  niissrd  the  ‘vile  comparison’  to  have  escaped  being 
the  * Arcades  a mho  et  rantare  pares.'"— L- K. 

(2)  1 be  reader  is  apprised,  that  the  uame  of  tara  l*eing 
Spauish,  and  no  circumstaiice  of  local  and  natural  descrip- 
tion fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  country  or 
age,  the  word  ‘serf,’  which  could  not  be  correctly  applied 
to  the  lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were  never  vassals  of 
the  noil,  has  nevertheless  been  employed  to  designate  the 

j followers  of  our  fictitious  chieftain. — (Lord  Byron  elsewhere 
Intimates,  that  he  meant  tarn  for  a chief  of  the  Morco. 

-axj 

“The  name  only  is  .Spanish;  the  country  is  not  Spain,  hut 
the  Morca."  lard  B.  to  Iff.  M.  July  24. — 1\  E- 

(3)  “Lord  Byron’s  own  talc  is  partly  told  in  this  section.” 

! Sir  It’altcr  Sft>tt.  -L.K. 
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Bat  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file, 
That  now  were  welcome  tu  that  Gothic  pile. 


He  comes  at  last  in  sadden  loneliness. 

And  whence  the)1 * *  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess; 
They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting’s  o’er, 
Not  that  he  came,  but  caine  not  long  before  : 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a single  page. 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Years  had  roll'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
I The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a dream. 


Within  his  breast  appear’d  no  more  to  strive. 
Yet  seem’d  as  lately  they  had  been  alive; 

And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lighten'd  o’er  his  livid  face. 


Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  tiie  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast, 
lu  those  far  lauds  where  he  had  wauder’d  lone, 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — unknown : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man; 

But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn’d  to  show, 

As  hardly  worth  a stranger’s  care  to  know: 

If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew,  • 

I His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 


He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  sear’d  by  toil,  and  something  touch'd  by  time ; 
His  faults,  whate’er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot. 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot; 

! Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame: 

His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins; 

And  such,  if  not  yet  harden'd  in  their  coarse. 

Might  be  redeem’d,  nor  ask  a long  remorse.  4 


And  they  indeed  were  changed — ’t  is  qnickly  seen, 
Whate’er  he  be,  ’twos  not  what  be  had  beeu. 

That  brow  in  furrow’d  lines  had  fix’d  at  last. 

And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 

The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 

Oldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise; 

A. high  demeanour,  and  a glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a single  look; 

And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 

The  stinging  of  a heart  the  world  hath  stung, ( I ) 

That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 

And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound: 
All  these ‘seem’d  his,  and  something  more  beneath 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  iove,  the  common  aim, . 

That  some  can  conquer,  aud  that  all  would  claim, 

(I)  “It  I*  a remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord 

Pyron,  that  although  his  manner  is  frequently  varied, — 

although  he  appears  to  have  assumed  for  nn  occasion  the 
characteristic  stanza  and  style  of  several  contemporaries, — 
yet  not  only  is  his  poetry  marked  in  every  instance  by  the 
strongest  cost  of  originality,  hut  in  some  leading  particulars, 

I and  especially  in  the  character  of  his  heroes,  each  story  so 
closely  resembled  the  other,  that,  managed  by  a writer  of 
’ less  power,  the  effect  would  have  been-  an  unpleasant  mo* 
notonj . All.  or  almost  all,  his  heroes  have  somewhat  the 
attributes  of  ChiJde -Harold all,  or  almost  all,  hare  inlnd* 
which  seem  at  variance  with  their  fortunes,  and  exhibit 
high  and  poignant  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure;  a keen 
sense  of  what  is  noble  and  honourable;  and  an  eqnally 
| keen  susceptibility  of  injustice  or  injury,  under  the  garb  of 
i stoicism  or  contempt  of  mankind.  The  strength  of  early 
' passion,  and  the  glow  of  .youthful  feeling,  are  uniformly 
j painted  as  chilled  or  subdued  by  a train  of  early  impru- 
i deners  or  of  darker  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  enjoymrnt  tar- 
nished by  too  Intimate  an  arquaintnure  with  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes.  These  genera]  attributes  mark  the  stern 
features  of  all  Lord  Byron’s  heroes,  from  those  which  are 
shaded  by  the  scalloped  bat  of  the  illustrious  Pijgrim,  to 
those  which  lurk  under  the  turban  of  Alp  the  Krnegndg.  It 
was  reserved  to  him  to  present  the  same  character  oh  the 
public  stage  again  and  again,  varied  only  by  the  exertions 


Not  nnrgoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 

Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Horn  of  high  lineage,  link’d  in  high  command, 

He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land; 

Join’d  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 

And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away; (2) 
But-  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share. 

The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 

He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued, 

With  hope  still  baffled,  still  to  be  renew’d; 

Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain, 

Nor  beauty’s  preference,  and  the  rival’s  pain  : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown, 

Repel  I’d  approach,  and  sliow’d  him  still  alone. 
Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof. 

That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 

And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper’d  mutual  fear ; 

Aud  they,  the  wiser  friendlier  few,  confess'd 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  express’d. 


'T  was  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife; 

Woman — the  field — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a grave. 

In  turn  be  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below, 

And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe, 

of  that  powerful  genius  which,  senrrhing  the  springs  of 
passion  and  of  freling  in  their  innermost  recesses,  knew 
how  to  coiuhine  their  operations,  so  that  the  interest  was 
eternally  varying,  and  never  abated,  although  the  most  im- 
portant persoungr  of ' the  drama  retni tied  the  same  linea- 
ments. It  will  oue  day  be  considered  as  not  the  least  re- 
markable literary  phenomenon  of  this  age,  that  during  a 
period  of  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  qnnntity  of  dis- 
tinguished poetical  talent  of  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
boast,  a Single  author— and  be  managing  his  pen  with  the 
careless  and  negligent  ease  of  a mnn  of  quality,  and  choos- 
ing for  his  theme  subjects  so  very  similar,  and  personages 
bearing  so  close  n resemblance  to  each  other,—  did,  in  despite 
of  these  circumstances,  of  the  unamiahle  attributes  with 
which  he  usually  invested  his  heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial 
fickleness  of  the  public,  mnintnin  the  ascendancy  in  thei.- 
favo  ir  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  first  matured  pro- 
duction. So,  however,  it  indisputably  has  been.”  Sir 
frailer  Scott. — L.  E. 

(51)  “This  description  of  l-ara,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
returned  from  distant  travels,  nnd  re-assuming  hiS  station 
in  the  society  of  hi*  own  country,  has  strong  point*  of  re- 
semblance to  the  part  which  the  author  himself  seemed  oc- 
casionally to  hear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle 
with  the  fair.”  Sir  trailer  Scott. — L.Jj.,  . 
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No  lame  trite  medium;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  iutenseness  au  escape  from  thought  : 

The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised ;• 

The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high. 

And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky  : 

Chain’d  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme. 

How  woke  he  from  the  wilduess  of  that  dream? 

Alas!  he  told  not — but  he  did  awake 

To  curse  the  wither’d  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  to  scan, 

And  oft,  in  sullen  mood,  for  many  a day. 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away  : 

And  Uien,  his  rarely -call'd  attendants  said, 

Thro’  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried  tread 
O’er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown’d 
In  rnde  but  antique  portraiture  around: 

They  heard,  but  whisper’d-wMa?  must  not  be  known — 
Tilt:  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 

Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 
Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head  [been. 
Which  hands  profane  had  gather'd  from  the  dead, 
That  still  bes'de  his  open’d  volume  lay, 

As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 

Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest? 

Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest? 

All  was  not  well,  they  deem’d — but  where  the  wrong? 
Some  knew  perchance — but  ’twere  a tale  too  long; 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 

To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise; 

But  if  they  would — they  could” A round  the  board, 

Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  tbeir  lord. 

X. 

It  was  the  night — and  Lara’s  glassy  stream 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away  ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy -like  from  high 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky  : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  w ith  many  a goodly  tree, 

And  llowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore;  the  waves  their  channel  make 
In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth, and  air, 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a spirit  there; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a scene,  on  such  a night ! 

I It  was  a moment  only  for  the  good  : 
j So  Lara  deem’d,  nor  longer  there  be  stood, 

[ But  turn'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate; 
i Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate  : 

I Such  scone  reminded  him  of  other  days. 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 
j Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now  — 
No — no — the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 

Unfelt — unsparing — but  a night  like  this, 
i A night  of  beauty,  muck’d  such  breast  as  his. 

I He  timid  within  his  solitary  hall, 

> And  bis  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall  : 


There  were  tin*  painted  forma  of  other  times, 

Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 

Save  vague  tradition;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults ; 
And  half  a column  of  the  pompous  page, 

That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age; 
Where  History’s  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
And  lies  like  Truth,  and  still  intuit  truly  lies. 

He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone. 

And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O’er  Gothic  windows  kuelt  in  pictured  prayer. 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 

Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view ; 

His  bristliug  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom, 

And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume, 

Glanced  like  a spectre’s  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

XU. 

'Twa*  midnight — all  was  slumber;  tbe  lone  light 
Dimm’d  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark ! there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara’s  hall — 

A sound — a voice — a shriek — a fearful  call! 

A long  loud  shriek — and  silence — did  they  bear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 

They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave, 

Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands. 

And  snatch’d  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIII. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 

: Pale  as  tbe  beam  that  o’er  his  features  play’d, 

Was  I^ara  stretch’d ; his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  it  should  seem  iu  more  than  nature’s  fear: 
Yet  be  was  firm,  or  had  beeu  firm  till  now, 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather’d  brow; 

Though  mix’d  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 
i There  lived  upon  Ins  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 

| Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride : 

His  eye  was  almost  seal’d,  but  nut  forsook" 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look, 
j That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

I And  now  was  fix’d  in  horrible  rep  iso.  [speaks, 

They  raise  him — bear  him; — hush!  he  breathes,  he 
j Tbe  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  checks, 

I His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim, 
j Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly-quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue; 

Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
| To  deem  them  accents  of  another  laud ; 

I And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas!  that  cannot  hear  ! 

XIV. 

His  page  approoch’d,  and  he  alone  appear’d 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard; 

And,  by  the  changes  of  bis  cheek  and  brow, 

They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 

Nor  he  interpret, — yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain’s  state  he  eyes; 

But  f«ara’s  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 

And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied; 
AmkLaru  heeds  those  tones,  that  gently  Seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream , 
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If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A breast  that  ueeded  not  ideal  woe. 

XV.' 

Whate’er  his  frenzy  dream’ cl  or  eye  beheld, 

| If  yet  remember'd  ue’er  to  be  reveal’d, 

| Rests  at  his  heart : the  custom’d  morning  came, 

I And  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame ; 

And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 

And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech 
As  heretofore  he  till'd  the  passing  hours, — 

Nor  less  be  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers, 
j Than  these  were  wont;  and  if  the  coming  night 
* Appear’d  less  welcome  now  to  Lara’s  sight, 
i He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  not, 

Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot. 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dare  not)  crawl 
The  astonish’d  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall ; 

: The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
i The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 

The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 

The  flapping  bat,  the  night-song  of  the  breeze ; 

{ Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 

As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  grey  walls. 


Vain  thought ! that  hour  of  neVr-unrm veil’d  gloom 
| (.’nine  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
1 A seeming  of  forget  fulness,  that  made 
! His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 

Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restored  ? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Hctray’d  a feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 

Was  it  a dream  ? was  bis  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents;  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber?  his  the  oppress’d,  o’erlabour'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start? 
Could  he  who  thus  bad  suffer’d  so  forget, 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet? 

Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix’d 
| In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause? 

| Not  so  in  him ; his  breast  bad  buried  both, 

[ Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth  % 
j Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told; 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

XVII. 

Iu  him  inexplicably  mix’d  appear'd 

Much  to  be  loved  und  hated,  sought  and  fear’d ; 

Opinion,  varying  o’er  his  hidden  lot, 

Iu  praise  or  railing  ne’er  his  name  forgot : 

His  silence  form’d  a theme  for  others’  prate — 

; They  guess’d — the)-  gazed — they  fain  would  knoW 
his  late. 

What  had  he  been?  what  was  be,  thus  unknown, 
i Who  walk’d  their  wrorld,  his  lineage  only  known  ? 

A baler  of  his  kind?  yet  some  would  say, 
j With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay; 

Rut  own’d  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 

' Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither’d  to  a sneer; 
i That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass’d  not  by, 

' None  e’er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye:  * 

Yet  three  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 

* At  limes,  a heart  as  not  by  nature  hard, 


But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem’d  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 

And  steel’d  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others’  half-withheld  esteem ; 

In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a breast, 

Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest; 
In  vigilance  of  grief,  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  wd). 


There  was  in  him  a vital  scorn  of  all, 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall’n  which  could  befall: 

He  stood  a stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl’d ; 

A thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped; 

Hut  'scaped  in  vain,  fur  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret: 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  ou  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp’d  the  truth, 
And  troubled  manhood  follow’d  buflled  youth, 
With  thought  of  years  in  phun tom-chasc  misspent, 
And  wasted  powers,  for, better  purpose  lent; 

And  fiery  passions,  that  had  pour’d  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o’er  his  path, 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o’er  his  stormy  life; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  hiiuself  to  blame. 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  sliare  the  shame, 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill,  . . 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will: 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  lie  could 
At  limes  resign  his  own  for  others’  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 

But  itf  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 

Thaf  sway’d  him  onward  with  a secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  templing  time. 
Mislead  his  spit  it  equally  to  crime; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath, 

The  men  with  whom  lie  felt  condemn’d  to  breathe, 
"And  long’d  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  all  who  shared  bis  mortal  stale; 

His  uiind  abhorring  this,  had  fix’d  her  throne 
Tar  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own: 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass’d  below, 

His  blood  in  temperate  .seeming  now  would  flow; 
Ah!  happier  if  it  ne’er  with  guilt  had  glow’d, 

But  ever  in  flint  icy  smoothness  flow’d!  - 
’Tis  true,  with  other  meu  their  path  he  "walk’d, 
And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd, 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  roles  by  flaw  nor  start, 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart; 

And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  oifend  the  view. 

* 4 * y* 

XIX.  ’ • . 

| With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 

P And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen, 

Ue  had  (if  ’t were  not  nature's  boon)  an  art  ( 

Of  living  memory  on  another’s  heart: 

It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  anghl 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought; 

But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 

! A ud,  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
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And  (hose  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well, 

And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell: 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer’s  mind; 

There  he  was  stamp’d,  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 

If  greeted  once;  however  brief  the  dale 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 

Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 

You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound; 

His  presence  haunted  still;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all-unwilliug  interest : 

Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 

HU  spirit  seem’d  to  dare  you  to  forget! 

XX. 

There  Is  a festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 

And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 
Appear — a high-born  and  a welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 

The  loug  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall, 

Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball; 

And  the  gay  daucc  of  bounding  Beauty's  traiu 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain: 

Blest  arc  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well-according  bands ; 

It  is  a sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 

Aud  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earll), 

So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth ! 

XXI. 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad, 

HU  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad; 

And  his  glance  follow'd  fast  each  fluttering  ftur, 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there:  » 

He  lean’d  against  the  lofty  pillhr  nigh, 

With  folded  arms  and  long-attentive  eye, 

Nor  mark'd  a glance  so  sternly  liv’d  on  his — 

III  brook’d  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this: 

At  length  be  caught  it,  ’tis  a face  unknown, 

; But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone; 

Prying  and  dark,  a stranger’s  by  his  mien, 

\\  ho  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen: 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 
Of  keen  inquiry*,  and  of  mute  amaze; 

On  Lam  s glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 

As  if  distrusting  that  the  stronger  threw; 
j Along  the  stranger’s  aspect,  fix’d  and  stern, 
i * last’d  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learns 

» xxa  * * 

J “’Tis  he!”  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  beard 
I Be-echoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper’d  word. 

| *’T'*  l*®'”  u Tis  who?” — they  question  far  and 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara’s  ear;  [near, 

i So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
I The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look:  . * 

But  Lara  stirrd  not,  changed  .not,  the  sur))ris<!  ■ 

That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem  d now  snbsidcd,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
. Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed ; 

| And  drawing  irigh,  exclaim’d,  with  haughty  sneer, 
“'Tis  he!— how  came  he  thence?— what  doth  be- 
* here  ?•  * 

. .*  •+  f • ntai  ‘ * 

It  were  tdo  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high;  ' 


With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold. 

More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 

He  turn’d,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone : — 

“ My  name  is  Lara!— when  thine  own  is  known, 
Doubt  not  my  filtiug  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook 'd-lbr  courtesy  of  such  a knight. 

Tis  Lara! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask? 

,1  shun  no  question,  and  I wear  no  mask.” 

“ Thou  shunn'st  no  question ! Ponder— is  there  none 
Thy  heart  most  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shun  1 
And  deera’st  thou  me  unknown  too?  Gaze  again! 

At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 

Oh ! never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 

Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget.”  V ■ 

With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  fece 
Grew  Lara’s  eyes,  bat  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 

And  half  contemptuous  turn’d  to  pass  away; 

But  tbc  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 

“ A word!— I charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  hero  f 
To  one  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer, 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art— nay,  frown  not,  lord, 

If  false,  ’tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word — 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down, 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he?  whose  deeds ” 

I IV  , ...  „ “ I be, 

j Yv  orils  Wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 

I list  no  further;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  wdl ! 

Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish’d  guest, 

To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  express’d.” 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed:— 

“ \\  hate’er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 

This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a wordy  war. 

If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara’s  ear  to  know,  * 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest*  1 
I pledge  myself  f6r  thee,  as  not  unknown,  * • 
Though,  like  Count  Lara,  now  return’d  alone 
Prom  other  lands,  almost  a stranger  grown;  *• 

And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 

He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 

Nor  aught  that  kuighthoud  may  accord,  deny.” 

“To-morrow  be  it,”  Ezzelin  replied, 

“And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried;. 

I gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 
My  words,  so  may  I mingle  with  the  blest!” 

” hat  answers  Lara  ? to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall; 

.But  his  were  silent,  his  appear'd  to  stray 
In  far  forgetfulness  away — away — 

Alas!  that  heedlcssncss  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 

“ To-morrow ! — ay,  to-morrow !”  further  word 
Thau  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard ; 
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Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke, 

From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke; 

Yet  there  was  something  fix’d  in  that  low  tone, 

, Which  show’d  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 

; H**  seized  his  cloak — his  head  he  slightly  bow’d, 
And,  passing  Ezzclin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 

And,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftain’s  brow  would  bear  him 
down:  ** 

It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 
That  enrbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide; 

But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all'  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 

Could  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good? 
Or  gailt  grown  old  iu  desperate  hardihood  ? 

AUs ! too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 

JFor  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 

From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 

XXV. 

And  Lara  call’d  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 

Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 

His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 

Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a brighter  star ; 

For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  wheuce  he  sprung, 

In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young ; 

Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 

Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara’s  land, 

In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 

But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
When  Lara’s  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his, native  mountains  dear, 

Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 

Friends’,  kindreds’,  parents’  wnnlod  voice  recall, 

Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all : 

For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide; 

What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side? 

» - XXVI. 

Light  Was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
Th^t  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  had  not  marr’d,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 
TTiftchcek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone  through; 
Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  wheu  health  would 
show 

All  the  heart’s  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 

But ’t  was  a hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a burning  moment  fever'd  there ; * 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  bis  eye  seem’d  caught 
From  high,  and  lighten’d  with  electric  thought, 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes’  fringe 
Had  temper’d  with  a melancholy  tinge ; «, 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 

Or,  if ’t  were  grief,  \ grief  that  hone  should  share : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page ; 

For  hoars  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glanqp. 

As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 

And,  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander’d  lone, 
Brief  wrtc  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none; 

His  walk  the  wood,  fits  sport  some  foreign  book  ; 

His  resting-place  the  bauk  that  curbs  tbe  brook  : . 
He  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart  * 

1 From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart1;  » 
,To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth  » 
No  gift  beyond  that  filler  boon — our  birth. 
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If  aught  he  loved,  *t  was  Lara  ; hut  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 

In  mule  attention;  and  his  rare,  which  guess'd 
Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  tbb  tongue  express’d. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  oil  he  did, 

A spirit  deep  that  brook’d  not  to  be  chid : 

His  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands  ; 

As  if ’t  was  Lara's  less  than  hi*  desire 
That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin’d  him  by  his  lord, 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will’d  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore ; 

But  ne’er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train. 

To  whom  ha  show’d  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whate’er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  be  seem’d,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So ’femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match’d  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze, 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman’s  eye  betrays;  * 

A latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 
His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame  : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  bis  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess’d. 
Kaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 
Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain -shore  ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  hoWever  nigh, 

That  name  repeated  hind  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  tbe  sound,  as  but  remember’d  then; 

Unless  ’(was  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all,  awake. 

XXVIII. 

He  bad  look’d  down  upon  the  festive  hall,  f 
And  mark’d  that  sudden  strife  so  mark’d  of  all ; 

And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmuess  of  the  bold, 

Tbejr  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bure  k • 
Such  insult  from  a stranger,  doubly  sore, 

The  dolour  of  yoang  Kaled  went  aud  came, 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  ofdlamc;  > 

And  o’er  his  brow  tbe  dampening  heart-drop*  threw 
Tlie  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  Jieavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes — there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare. 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half, aware  : * 

Whate’er  might  Kaled's  be,  i,t  was  enow  * 

To  seal  his  lip,  but  aghuisc  his  brow. 

He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast  . 

That  ' sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  pass’d ; 1 
When  Kaled  saw  that  sinile  his  visage  fell, 

Aif  if  on  something  recognised  right  well;  * « 

His  memory  read  in  such  a meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 

Forward  he  sprung — a moment — both  were  gone, 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem’d  left  alone; 

Each  had  so  fix’d  Ids  eye  on  Inara’s  mien,  4 « 

All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
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j That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
j No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 

Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  aud  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a dream, 

| Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 

I Because  the  w'orst  is  ever  nearest  truth, 
j And  they  arc  gone — but  Ezzelin  is  there, 
i With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air; 

But  long  remain’d  not ; ere  an  hour  expired 
Ife  waved  his  hand  to  Otbo,  aud  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 

Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

And  man,  o’erlabonr’d  with  his  being’s  strife, 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life : 

There  lie  love’s  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile, 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull’d  ambition’s  wile; 
O’er  each  vain  eye  oblivion’s  pinions  wave, 

And  quench’d  existence  crouches  in  a grave. 

What  hotter  name  may  slumber’s  bed  become? 

1 Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline; 

(Bad,  for  a while,  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death! 

And  shun,  though  day  but  duwn  on  ills  increased. 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


»*■>!  jreiu  u niugit:  itiir. 

Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall, 

Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 

But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 

And  tit  thy  day  to  fertilise  the  soil. 

II. 

Tis  morn — ’tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hall, 

Tin*  gather’d  chieftaius  come  toOtho’s  call ; 

*T  is  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 

(I)  ‘*J.ord  Byron  seem*  tnhavr  taken  a whimsical  pirn  sure 
in  disappointing,  by  hi*  second  Canto,  most  of  tlie  expecta- 
tion* which  he  hnd  excited  by  the  first.  For,  without  the 
resuscitation  of  Sir  Eurlin.  Lara'*  mysterious  vision  in  bis 
antique  hall  become*  a mere  useless  piece  of  lumber,  inap- 
plicable to  any  intelligible  purpose  the  character  of  Me- 
dor,-*,  whom  we  had  been  satisfied  to  behold  very  contentedly 
domesticated  in  the  Pirate's  Island,  w ithout  Inquiring  whence 


When  Ezzclin  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 

His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara’s  promise  given, 

To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  aud  heaven. 

Why  comes  he  not  ? Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methiuks  the  accuser's  rest  is  loug  indulged. 

IIL 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 

With  self-confiding  oddly  patient  air; 

Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ? The  hour  is  past, 

And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho’s  brow’s  o’ercast. 

U1  know  ray  friend!  his  faith  I cannot  fear, 

If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here; 

The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 

My  halls  from  such  a guest  had  honour  gam'd. 

Nor  had  Sir  Ezzeliu  his  host  disdain’d, 

But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay, 

And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day  ; 

The  word  1 pledged  for  his  1 pledge  again. 

Or  will  mysdf  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.” 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer’d,  M I am  here 
To  lend  at  thy  demand  a listening  ear 
To  tales  of  evil  from  a stranger’s  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  wight  my  heart  have  wrung, 

But  that  1 deem’d  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a foe  ignobly  bad. 

1 know  him  not — but  me  it  seems  he  knew 
III  lands  where — but  I must  uot  trille  too : 

Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge, 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge.” 

Proud  Otho,  on  the  instant  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew  : 

“ The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 

And  thus  I answer  for  mine  abseut  guest.” 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom. 

However  near  his  own  or  other’s  tomb ; 

With  band,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabrostroke ; 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare,  . 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed, 

For  Otho’s  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed; 

And  from  bis  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 

“His  sword  is  good  who  can  maiutain  them  well.” 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict;  furious,  blindly  rash, 

Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash  : 

He  bled,  and  fell ; but  not  with  deadly  wound, 

Stretch’d  by  a dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 
u Demand  thy  life ! ” He  answer’d  not : and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne’er  had  risen  again, 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  hlackuess  in  its  demon  hue; 

And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe’s  was  lereU’d  at  his  brow: 

or  why  she  hnd  emigrated  thither,  is.  by  means  of  some 
mysterious  relation  between  her  and  Sir  Kzxeljn,  involved 
hi  very  disagreeable  ambiguity;  and,  Airlber,  the  high- 
minded  and  generous  Conrad,  who  had  preferred  death 
and  torture  to  lifr  and  liberty,  if  purchased  by  a nightly  j . * 
murder,  is  degraded  into  a vile  and  cowurdly  assassin."  I 
Q targe  Ellis.  — L.  15. 


CANTO  II.  (1) 

L 

Night  wanes — the  vapours  round  the  mountains  curl’d 
Melt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 

Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  post, 

And  lead  him  near  to  little  hut  his  last; 

But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 

Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam, 

Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  (he  stream. 
Immortal  man  ! behold  her  glories  shine, 

And  cry,  exulting  inly,  “ They  are  thine !” 

Oaxe  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden’d  eye  may  see; 

A morrow  romes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : ' 

And,  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 

Nor  earth  nor  skv  wi 
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; Then  ail  was  stern  collectedness  and  art, 

I Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

: So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell’d, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 
He  almost  turn'd  the  thirsty  point  mi  those 
Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose : 

But  to  a moment’s  thought  that  purpose  beut; 

Yet  look’d  he  ou  him  still  with  eye  intent, 

| As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a foe,  howe’er  o’erthrown,  with  life; 

! As  if  lo  search  how  far  the  wound  be  gave 
Had  scut  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech; 

The  others  met  within  a neighbouring  hall, 

And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all, 

The  cause  and  conqueror  iu  this  sudden  fray, 

In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away: 

He  back’d  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Nor  cast  on  Otbo’s  towers  a single  look. 

VI. 

But  where  was  he?  that  meteor  of  a night, 

Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light. 

Where  was  this  Ezzelin?  who  came  and  weut 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 

He  left  the  dome  of  Otho,  long  ere  morn. 

In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it : near  his  dwelling  lay  ; 

But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 

A chamber  tenantless,  a steed  at  rest, 

His  host  alarm’d,  his  murmuring  squires  distress'd  : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around,  the  path, 

In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers’  wrath : 

But  none  are  there,  and  not  a brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 

Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 

Which  still  retains  a mark  where  murder  was ; 

Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 

The  bitter  print  of  each  couvulsive  nail, 

When  agonised  hands  that  cease  to  guard. 

Wound  io  that  paug  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a life  was  reft, 

But  these  were  not;  and  doubting  hope  is  left; 

And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name. 
Now  daily  mutters  o’er  his  blacken’d  fame; 

Then,  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd, 

Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd, 

Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew, 

And  dye  conjecture  with  a darker  hue. 

VII. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho’s  wounds  are  heal'd. 

But  not  his  pride ; and  hate  no  more  conceal'd,-  , 
He  was  a man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe. 

The  friend  of  nil  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 

And  from  his  country’s  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 

Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence  ? who  had  made  him  disappear, 

If  nut  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  ? 

The  general  rumour  ignorantly  load, 

The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 


The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 

The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray’d,  1 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art? 

Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart?  j 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A word  can  kindle  and  a word  assuage ; 

But  the  deep  working  of  a soul  unmix’d 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix’d; 

Such  as  loug  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that ’s  merciless : 

These,  link’d  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 

’Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a storm. 

Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form  ; 

And  be  most  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

VIII. 

i Within  that  land  was  many  a malcontent. 

Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 

That  soil  full  many  a wringing  despot  saw. 

Who  work’d  his  wantonness  in  form  of  Jaw ; 

Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a path  for  blood  and  giaut  sin, 

That  waited  but  a signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foe*  or  friends; 
Fix’d  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord, 

In  word  and  deed  obey’d,  in  soul  abhorr’d. 

Thus  Lara  bad  inherited  his  lands, 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands; 

But  that  long  absence  from  bis  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression’s  crime, 

And  now,  diverted  by  bis  milder  sway, 

AU  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone. 

But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown; 
They  deem'd  him  now  uuhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur’d  of  the  wor^t. 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  sOeot  mood. 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude  : 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 

Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate;  J 

For  thence  the  wretched  ne’er  unsoothed  withdrew. 

Fur  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high, 

The  humble  pass’d  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 

Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  fooud  asylum  oft,  and  ne’er  reproof. 

And"  they  who  watch’d  might  mark  that,  day  by 
day. 

Some  new  retainers  gallier’d  to  his  sway ; 

But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 

He  play’d  the  coorteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  Head ; 

Wbate’er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  ’t was  sound. 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found; 

From  him,  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven, 

They  bnt  required  a shelter,  and  *twas  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  mourn’d  his  rifled  cot. 

And  scarce  the  serf  could  murmur  o’er  his  lot ; 

With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure. 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor; 
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Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 
Detain’d,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence: 

To  hate  he  offer’d,  with  the  coming  change. 

The  deep  reversion  of  delay’d  revenge ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 

The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  be  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall. 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 
Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves! 

Such  is  their  cry — some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  (be  right; 
Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 

A word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill; 

Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 


Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain’d 
Such  sway,  their  infant  mouarch  hardly  reign’d; 
Now  was  the  boor  for  faction’s  rebel  growth. 

The  serfs  contemn’d  the  one,  and  hated  both  ; 

' They  wailed  but  a leader,  and  they  found 
i One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound; 

By  circumstance  compet'd  to  plunge  again, 

In  self  defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 

; Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
; Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 
i Some  reason  urged,  whate’er  it  was,  to  shun 
: Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done; 

By  mingling  with  lps  own  the  cause  of  all, 

E’en  if  he  fail’d,  he  still  delay’d  his  fall. 

| The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 

■ The  storm  that  once  bad  spent  itself  and  slept, 
Roused  by  events  that  seem’d  foredoom’d  to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 

Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 

I And  is  again ; he  only  changed  the  scene. 

| Light  care  bad  he  for  life,  and  less  for  tame, 

, But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game: 

He  deem’d  himself  mark'd  out  for  others’  bate, 
And  mock’d  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 

What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 

He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 

But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there: 

Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay ; 

And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a calm  spectator  of  life’s  scene ; 

But,  dragg’d  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud; 
lu  voice — mien — gesture — savage  nature  spoke, 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 


What  boots  the  ofl-rcpeatcd  tale  of  strife, 

The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life? 

The  vary  ing  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 

The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield? 


1 The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall? 

In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 

Save  that  distemper’d  passions  lent  their  force 
; In  bitterness  that  banish’d  all  remorse. 

None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, 
j The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-plain : 

In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possess’d 
; The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor’s  breast ; 

And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway 
Deem’d  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain'd  to  slay. 
I It  wan  too  late  to  check  the  wastiug  brand, 

And  Desolation  reap’d  the  famish’d  land ; 

| The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread, 

; And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 


; Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strung, 
i The  first  success  to  Lara’s  numbers  clung  : 
j But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin’d  all; 
j They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call: 
i In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press. 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  last  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate, 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate  : 

In  vain  he  doth  whate’er  a chief  may  do, 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  be  would  tame, 
j The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame; 
The  wary  five  alone  hath  turn’d  their  mood. 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood: 

The  feign’d  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 

The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay’d, 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 

The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer’s  art, 
And  pulls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart, 

Of  these  they  had  not  deem’d : the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a veteran  may ; 

But  more  preferr’d  the  fury  of  the  strife, 

Anil  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life: 

And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent. 

And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent: 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand. 

And  thousands  dwindled  to  a scanty  band : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain’d. 

One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far, 

And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war ; 

And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring  state 
An  exile’s  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw’s  hate : 

Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit. 

Rut  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit. 


It  is  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight ; 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  Ibc  barrier  stream: 

Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank? 

Away!  'tis  lined  with  many  a hostile  rank. 

I Return  or  fly! — What  glitters  in  the  rear  ? 

’Tis  Otho’s  banner — tbo  pursuer’s  spear! 

Are  those  the  shepherds’  fires  upon  the  height? 

| Alas!  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 

Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toil, 
j Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a richer  spoil! 
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XIII. 

A moment's  pause — *t  is  but  to  breathe  their  hand, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand? 

It  matters  little— if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  the  border-stream  their  march  oppose. 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line. 
However  link’d  to  bailie  such  design. 

•The  charge  be  ours!  to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a coward’s  halt.” 

Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed, 

And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  tire  deed: 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  bear  the  voice  of  death ! 

XIV. 

His  blade  is  bared, — iu  him  tliere  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 

A something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 

He  turn'd  his  eve  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 

And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 

Perchance ’t  was  bnt  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 
Along  bis  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  express'd 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 

This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  band  on  bis : 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hoar  as  this; 

His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  bis  heart, 

Hia  eye  alone  proclaim’d,  “We  will  not  part! 

Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 
Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee!” 


; The  word  hath  pass'd  bis  lips,  and  onward  driven, 

1 Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven; 

J Well  has  each  steed  obey’d  the  armed  heel, 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel; 
j Outnumber’d,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
j Despair  to  daring,  and  a front  to  foes ; 

, And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 

( Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 

Where  foe  appear’d  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall, 
Cheers  Lara’s  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 

I Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  fed. 

None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again. 

While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow  : 

Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 

He  foils  their  ranks,  or  rc-uniles  his  own; 

Himself  he  spared  not- — once  they  seem'd  to  fly — 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high. 

And  shook— Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest? 
The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow’s  in  his  breast! 

That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 

And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
'Hie  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue; 

That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  huug! 

But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 

Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  reins; 
These  Kaled  snatches:  dixxy  with  the  blow. 

And  senseless  bending  o’er  his  saddle-bow, 

Perceive*  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat’s  rage: 


Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again  ; 

Too  mix’d  Ihe  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain! 

XVI. 

Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  hdinless  head; 

The  war-horse  mastcrless  is  on  the  earth, 

And  that  last  gasp  hath  hurst  his  bloody  girth  ; 

And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain’d, 

The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein’d ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 

Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die; 

That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 

In  vain  impels  (be  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  c*h>1  it  for  the  grave ; 
i With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 

Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept;  j 
| The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 

But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste: 

The}  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 

Why  pause?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake — 

; It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not; 

: it  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot! 

XVII. 

Beneath  a lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

’T  was  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  bis  only  guide, 
j Kneels  Kaled,  watchful  o’er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush, 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a blacker  gush; 

I And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

! In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  trickling*  flow : 

! He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  ’lis  vain,  j 
! And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 
And  sadly  smiles  bis  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim,  j 
Held  all  the  light  that  sbone  011  earth  for  him. 

XVIII. 

j The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search’d  the  field. 

Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield;  f 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twerc  vain,  ! 

, And  he  regards  them  with  a calm  disdain, 

That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  bis  fate, 

| And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate: 

And  Otho  comes,  and,  leaping  from  his  steed. 

Looks  on  Ihe  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 

And  questions  of  his  state;  he  answers  not, 

Scarce  glance*  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 

And  turns  to  Kaled: — each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 

His  dying  tones  are  in  that  otlnr  tongue. 

To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 

They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach’d  alone; 

And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  tbeir  sound, 

While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  aroazesneut  round: 

They  seem’d  even  tbeu — that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  iu  the  past; 

To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 
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XIX. 

Their  words,  though  faint,  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kalt-d’s  death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath, 

So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 

The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke; 

But  Lara’s  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  ralm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near : 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 

So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless. 

Save  that,  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 

Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 

And  once,  as  Kaled’s  answering  accents  ceased, 

Rose  Lara’s  band,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 

Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  ’l was  chance,  or  some  remember’d  scene, 
Thai  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 
Scarce  Kaled  seem’d  to  know,  but  turn’d  away, 

As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day, 

And  shrank  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 

To  look  on  Lara’s  brow — where  all  grew  night. 

Yet  sense  seem’d  left,  though  better  were  its  loss; 
For  when  one  near  display’d  the  absolving  cross, 

And  proffer’d  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 

Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 

He  look’d  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 

And  smiled— Heaven  pardon!  if ’t were  with  disdain: 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
j From  Lara’s  face  his  fix’d  despairing  view. 

With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 

I Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  Sacred  gift, 

I As  if  such  but  disturb’d  the  expiring  man, 
i Nor  seem’d  to  know  his  life  bat  then  began, 

| That  life  of  immortality,  secure 
I To  none  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sore. 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop’d  o’er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  press’d  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feds  in  vain, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

“It  beats!” — Away,  thou  dreamer!  he  is  gone — 

It  once  was  Lara  which  tbou  look’st  upon.  (I) 

XXL 

I He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass’d  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  hutnblc  clay: 

| And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glauce; 


And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  bead  his  breast  would  still  sustain 
Roll  down,  like  earth  to  earth,  upon  the  plain, 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  red’d  and  fell, 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  wdl. 
Than  that  Ac  loved ! Oh ! never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal’d 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal’d; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

Its  grief  seem’d  ended,  but  the  sex  confest  ; 

And  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 

What  now  to  her  was  womanhood  or  fame? 

XXII. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fatlters  sleep, 

Hut  where  he  died  bis  grave  was  dug  as  deep: 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 

Though  priest  nor  blcss’d  nor  marble  deck’d  the  1 2 
mound ; 

And  be  was  mourn'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 

Less  loud,  outlasts  a people’s  for  their  chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  ask’d  her  of  the  past, 

And  vain  e’en  menace — silent  to  the  last; 

She  told  nor  whence  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem’d  but  little  kind. 

Why  did  she  love  him?  Curious  fool! — be  still — 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will? 

To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ; the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 

And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  form’d  the  chain 
Tliat  bound  to  Lara  Kaled’s  heart  and  brain ; 

But  that  wild  tale  she  brook’d  not  to  unfold, 

And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 


(1)  “The  death  of  Ij»ra  is,  by  far,  ttar  finest  passage  iu 
the  poriu.  and  is  folly  equal  to  any  thing  elsr  which  the 
author  ever  wrote.  The  physical  horror  of  the  event, 
though  described  with  a terrible  force  and  fidelity,  ia  both 
relieved  and  enhanced  by  the  beautifiil  pictures  of  meutal 
energy-  and  affection  with  which  it  ia  combined.  The  whole 
sequel  of  the  poem  is  written  with  equal  vigour  and  feeling, 
and  may  be  pat  in  competition  with  any  thing  that  poetry 
has  produced,  in  point  either  of  pathos  or  energy.”  J<JJrey. 
— L.  E. 

(2)  The  event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  death, or  rather  hurial.of  the  Duke  oftinndin. 
The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  is  given 


XXIII. 

They  laid  him  iu  the  earth ; and  on  his  breast, 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soal  to  rest, 

They  found  the  scatter’d  dints  of  many  a scar, 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war: 
Where’er  had  pass’d  his  summer  years  of  life, 

It  seems  they  vanish’d  in  a land  of  strife; 

But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 

These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spill, 

And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Return’d  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  last. , 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant’s  is  the  tale) 

A serf  that  cross’d  the  intervening  vale,  (2) 

by  nurebard.  and  is  in  substance  as  follows “ On  the  eighth 
: day  of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Yalenza  and  the  Duke  oftiandia, 
1 sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother,  > annua,  near 
. the  church  of  S.  Pietro  ad  Fineula,  several  other  persons 
I being  prevent  i»t  the  entertainment.  A late  hour  approach- 
ing, and  the  cardinal  having  reminded  his  brother  that  it 
was  time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  mounted 
their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a few  attendants,  and  pro- 
c ceded  together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Asranio 
Sforta,  when  the  dale  informed  the  cardinal  that,  before 
he  ifcturned  home,  be  had  to  pay  a visit  of  pleasure  Dis- 
missing therefore  all  his  attendants,  excepting  his  sfq/ffrro, 
nr  footman,  and  a person  in  a mask,  who  had  paid  him  a 
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When  Cynthia’s  light  almost  gave  way  to  morn, 

And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn ; 

A serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 

And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's  food, 
Pass'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otlio's  lauds  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 

He  heard  a tramp — a horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle-bow, 

Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a time, 

And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime. 

Himself  unheeded  watch’d  the  stranger's  course, 
Who  reach’d  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse. 

And,  tilling  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore; 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  turn'd,  and  seem’d  to 
watch, 

And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 

And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow’d, 

As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show'd: 

At  once  be  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter’d  heaps  of  stone; 

Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  lie  gather'd  there, 

And  slung  them  with  a more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 
He  caught  a glimpse,  as  of  a floating  breast, 

And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest: 

But,  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 

A massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk : 

It  rose  again,  hut  indistinct  hi  view, 

And  left  the  waters  of  a purple  hue, 

Then  deeply  disappear’d : the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 

Then,  turning,  vaulted  ou  his  pawing  steed, 

visit  whilst  at  supper,  and  wbo,  daring  the  space  of  a month 
or  thereabouts,  previous  to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him 
almost  daily,  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  look  this  person 
behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the  street  of  the 
Jews,  where  hr  quitted  his  servant,  directing  him  to  re- 
main there  until  a certain  hour;  when,  If  he  did  not  return, 
he  might  repair  to  the  palace.  The  duke  then  seated  the 
person  in  the  musk  behind  him,  and  rode,  1 know  not 
whither;  but  In  that  night  he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown 
into  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having  been  dismissed,  was 
also  assaulted  and  mortally  wounded  ; and  although  he  was 
attended  with  great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that 
he  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  what  had  befallen 
his  master,  in  the  morning,  the  duke  not  having  returned 
to  the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed  ; and  one 
of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  evening  excursion  of  bis 
sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet  made  bis  appearance, 
This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety;  but  he  conjectured 
i that  the  duke  had  been  attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass 
the  night  with  her,  and,  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  in 
open  day,  had  waited  till  the  following  evening  to  return 
home.  When,  however,  the  evening  arrived,  and  he  found 
himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  became  deeply 
afflicted,  and  begun  to  make  inquiries  from  different  per- 
sons, whom  he  ordered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose. 
Amongst  these  was  a man  named  tiiorgio  Schiavoni,  who, 
having  discharged  some  timber  from  a bark  in  the  river, 
had  remained  ou  board  the  vessel  to  watch  it;  and  bring 
interrogated  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown  inliv  the 
river  on  the  night  preceding,  lie  replied,  that  he  saw  two 
meo  on  foot,  who  came  down  the  street,  and  looked  dill- 
I gently  about,  to  observe  whether  any  person  was  passing. 

I That  seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a short  time  after- 
wards two  others  came,  and  looked  around  in  the  same  man- 
! ner  as  the  former:  no  person  still  appearing,  they  gave  a 
sign  to  their  companions,  when  a man  came,  mounted  on 
a white  horse,  having  behind  him  a dead  body,  the  head 
and  arms  of  which  hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the 


And  instant  spurr’d  him  into  panting  speed. 

His  face  was  mask'd — the  features  of  the  dead, 

If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer’s  dread; 

But  if  in  sooth  a star  its  bosom  bore, 

Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 

And  such  'lis  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a mom. 

If  thus  he  perish’d,  lleaveu  receive  his  soul! 

His  undiscover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll; 

And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 

XXV. 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone! 

The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been. 

Grief  bad  so  tamed  a spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spol 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  lire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  w helpless  ire; 

Hut  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 

She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints, 

Ami  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints: 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  liis  drooping  head  upon  her  knee; 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dyiug  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  fold  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground. 

As  if  she  stanch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 

other  aide  of  the  horse ; the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting 
the  body,  to  prevent  its  falling.  They  thus  proceeded  to- 
wards that  part,  where  the  tilth  of  the  city  U usually  dis- 
charged into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse,  with  his  tail 
towards  the  water,  the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by 
the  arms  and  feet,  and  with  all  their  strength  flung  it  into 
the  river.  The  person  ou  horseback  then  asked  If  they  had 
thrown  it  in;  to  which  they  replied,  .Vfynor,ii  (jra,  Sir).  Hr  t 
then  looked  towards  the  river,  and,  seeing  a mantle  floating 
on  the  stream,  he  inquired  what  itwas  that  appeared  black,  i 
to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a mantle;  and  one  of  them 
threw  atones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  sunk.  The 
attendants  of  the  pontiff  then  inquired  from  tiiorgio,  why 
he  had  not  revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the  city;  to 
which  hr  replied.  That  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a hundred 
dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  with- 
out any  iuquiry  being  made  respecting  them ; and  that  he 
had  not,  therefore,  considered  it  as  a matter  of  any  im- 
portance. The  fishermen  and  seamen  were  then  collected.  1 
and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the  following 
evening,  they  found  the  body  of  the  doke,  with  his  habit 
entire,  and  thirty  ducats  In  bis  purse,  lie  was  pierced  with 
nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in 
hi*  brad,  body,  and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  bis  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown, 
like  tilth,  into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  | 
shut  bimself  up  in  a chamber,  aud  wept  bitterly.  The  Car- 
dinal  of  Srgovio,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to 
the  door,  and,  after  many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  nod 
exhortations,  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  I 
evening  of  Wednesday  till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope 
took  no  food;  nor  did  be  sleep  from  Thursday  morning  till 
the  same  hour  on  the  ensuing  day-  At  length,  however,  : 
giving  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  began  to 
restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  iujnry  which  his 
own  health  might  sustain,  by  the  farther  indulgence  of  bis 
grief.” — floscoe't  //it  Tenth,  vol.  i.  p.  UG5. 


) Hrodf  would  question,  and  for  him  reply  J 
! Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  tly 
Prom  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 

I (I)  “/.•trn.  though  it  hat  many  good  passage*.  i«  a further 
| proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  which  it  true  of  aU  sequels, 
from  the  continuation  of  the  /Cmrid,  by  one  of  the  famous 
| Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  Polly,  d Sequel  lo 
{ Ike  Beggar’s  Opera,  that  ‘mure  latt  words*  may  generally 
! I>e  spared,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the  world-'’ 
! Bishop  tJrber. 

I “ lara  has  some  charms  which  The  fonalr  has  not.  It 
is  more  domestic;  it  mils  forth  more  sympathies  with  po- 
I lithed  society  ; it  is  more  intellectual,  hut  much  less  paasion- 
1 nte,  less  vigorous,  and  less  hriUiaot ; it  is  sometimes  even 
j lauguid, — at  any  rale,  it  is  more  diffuse.”  .tir  F.  Urydges. 
j “Lara,  obviously  the  sequel  of  The  Corsair,  maintains  in 


And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand. 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand. 

; Tbi«  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved; 

Her  tale  untold — her  truth  Loo  dearly  proved.  (I) 

general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feeling; 
(hough  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the  scene  deprives 
it  of  the  rncbanling  sweetness  by  which  Its  terrors  are  there 
redeemed,  and  make  the  hero,  on  the  whole,  less  captivating.  , 
Ihe  character  of  Isra,  too,  is  rather  loo  laboriously  finish-  ' 
rd,*  and  bis  nocturnal  encounter  with  the  apparition  is  j 
worked  up  too  ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite  beauty  in  , 
the  sketch  of  the  dark  Page,  and  in  many  of  the  moral  or 
I general  reflections  which  arc  interspersed  with  U»e  narrative." 
j Jeffrey. — 1„  K 

• “ What  do  Ihe  Reviewers  mean  by  * elaborate  ? * Isn  I wrntr  • 
j wMle  undrrMiiif.-,  after  coning  home  from  ball*  and  masqurradrs,  in  ! 
J the  year  of  revelry,  tats."  B.  Letters,  im — L.  £. 


ffMurU)  3Wclot>tcj3,(l) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  subsequent  poems  were  writteu  at  the  request 
j of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  for  a Selection 
of  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  have  been  published  with  the 
j music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Brabam  and  Mr.  Nathan.  (2) 
| January,  1815. 

HEBREW  MELODIES. 


SHE  W ALKS  IN  BEAUTY.  (3) 

She  walks  iu  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

i One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

J Which  waves  iu  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o’er  her  face; 

* Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  ev press 

How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

• And  on  that  cheek,  and  o’er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

(1)  Lord  Byron  never  alludes  to  bis  share  in  thcie  Melodies  I 
with  complacency.  Mr.  Moore  having,  on  one  occasion,  I 
rallied  him  a little  on  the  manner  in  which  some  of  them 

I had  beca  act  to  mnsic,  — “ Sunburn  Nathan  l”  he  exclaims, 
“why  do  yon  always  twit  me  with  bis  Ebrew  nasalities? 
Have  | not  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaird's  doing,  and  ay 

■ own  exquisite  facility  of  temper?" — L.E- 

(2)  “"Neither  the  ancient  Jews,”  says  Dr.  Barney,  “nor 
the  modern,  have  ever  had  characters  peculiar  to  mar.c; 
so  that  the  melodies  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies  have, 
at  all  times,  been  traditional,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
singers.” — Kaikbrenaer  tells  us,  that  u lrs  juifs  rspagnolt 
lisent  et  chantent  leurs  psaumes  bteu  dlfferemnient  que  les 
juifs  bollandais,  les  juifs  remains  autrement  que  les  juifs 
de  la  Pniue  ct  de  la  llcsse;  ct  tons  rroient  chanter  com  me 
on  cbantult  dans  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem !"  — // Is/.  de  la 

. Musique,  tom.  I.  p.  34,—LtE. 

I (3)  These  stanzas  were  written  by  Lord  Byron,  on  re- 
turning from  a ball-room,  where  he  hod  seen  Mrs.  (now 
lady)  Wilmnt  Horton,  the  wife  of  his  relation,  the  present 
Governor  of  Ceylon.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  II.  had  appeared 


The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodue&s  spent, 

A mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A heart  whose  love  is  inuoccnt ! 

THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT.  (4) 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 

The  king  of  meu,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

Which  Music  hallow’d  while  she  wept 
O’er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 

Redoubled  lie  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven  ! 

It  soften’d  men  of  iron  mould, 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; * 

j No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 

1 That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 

Till  David’s  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne ! 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  king, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  Cod; 

It  made  our  gladden’d  valleys  ring,  j 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountain*  nod  ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  heaven  and  there  abode  ! 

Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion,  and  her  daughter  Love 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dream*  that  day’s  broad  light  can  not  remove.(5) 

in  mourning,  with  numerous  spangles  on  her  dress. — [..  L. 

Nathau  however  says,  in  his  Fugitive  Pieces  and  Bemi-  1 
niseences  qf  l/>rd  Byron  — “It  is  most  probable,  from  Ihe  I 
( fervent  attachment  hr  felt  towards  his  sister,  whose  conn-  I 
tcnance  was  as  beautiful  as  her  disposition  was  amiable,  j 
and  the  unceasing  tenderness  with  whirti  he  seemed  on  all  : 
occasions  to  view  her,  that  they  (the  lines  in  question'  were  I 
directed  to  that  Indy  alone.  This  opinion  is  much  strength-  ! 
rned  bj  the  anxiety  he  betrayed  whenever  the  composition  ' 
was  executed  in  her  presence.” — I*.  E. 

(4)  “In  the  reign  of  King  David,  music  was  held  in  the  ; 
highest  estimation  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that 
prince  far  music,  and  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  ■ 
practice  of  it,  as  writ  as  the  great  number  of  musirinns 
appointed  by  him  for  the  performance  of  religious  ntes  t 
and  ceremonies,  could  not  fail  to  extend  its  influence  and  J 
uugment  its  perfections:  for  it  was  during  this  period,  that  j 
music  was  first  honoured  by  being  admitted  in  the  ministry  1 
' of  sacrifice,  and  worship  of  the  ark;  as  well  as  by  being  I 
cultivated  by  a king.”  Bumey.—L.  E. 

I (5J  “ The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  < 
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HEBREW  MELODIES. 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

Ip  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 

If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fund, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 

How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die! 

To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 
Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  ! 

It  must  be  so : *li»  uot  for  self 
That  wc  so  tremble  on  the  briuk. 

And,  striving  to  o'erlcap  the  gulf. 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 

Oh ! iu  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  ! 


Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah’s  broken  shell ; 

Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  godless  dwell ! ' 

; And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet? 

\ And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 1 

And  Judah’s  melody  once  more  rejoice 
| The  hearts  that  leap’d  before  its  heavenly  voice? 

Tribes  of  llie  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast. 

How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 

The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  oave. 
Mankind  their  country— Israel  but  the  grave! 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 
Exulting  yet  may  bound, 

And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 
That  gush  on  holy  ground  ; 

Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 

May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by:  — 

A step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright. 

Hath  Judah  witness’d  there  ; 

And  o’er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 
Inhabitants  more  fair. 

The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 

But  Ju<lah’s  statelier  maids  are  gone  ! 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 
Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race  ; 

For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 
In  solitary  grace: 

It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 

It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  wc  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 

And  where  our  fathers’  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie  : 

Our  temple  hath  not  left  a stone, 

And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throue. 

OH ! WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

On  ! weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 

Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a dream ; 

tenderness  of  expression,  thnn  ia  loftiness  and  parity  of 
religions  sentiment.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  sacred 
poetry  o(  Ell  other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have 
embodied  so  exquisitely  the  universal  language  of  religions 
emotion,  that  (a  few  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted, 
natural  in  the  warrior- poet  of  a sterner  age)  they  have  en- 
tered with  nnqarstionahle  propriety  into  the  Christian  ritual. 
The  songs  which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of 
Eagedi,  or  resounded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people 
ns  they  wound  along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  j 
have  been  repeated  for  nges  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
habitable  world. — in  the  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  I 
among  the  forests  of  America,  or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How 
many  human  hearts  have  they  softened,  purified,  exalted  I 
—of  how  many  wretched  beings  have  they  been  the  secret  j 
consolation! — on  how  many  communities  have  they  drawn  ; 
down  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  hy  bringing  the 
affections  in  unison  with  tbelr  deep  devotional  fervonr!"  ! 
MUIman.—l..  E.  t 

“The  words  of  this  melody  have  been  greatly  and  de- 
servedly admired;  yet  the  circumstances  that  attended  the 
composition  of  the  latter  lines  may  be  Interesting.  When 


ON  JORDAN’S  BANKS. 

' Ox  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray, 

On  Sion’s  hill  the  False  One’s  votaries  pray. 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai’s  steep — 

Yet  there — even  there — OGod!  thy  thunders  sleep: 

There — where  thy  finger  scorch’d  the  tablet  stoue  ! 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone  ! 

Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire  : 

Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

Oh!  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear; 

Sweep  from  his  shiver’d  hand  the  oppressor’s  spear.  j 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ! 

How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  O God ! 


| JEPHTHA’S  DAUGHTER.  (I) 

Sixes:  our  country,  our  God — O my  sire! 
Demand  that  thy  daughter  expire ; 

Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow. 
Strike  the  bosom  that  *s  bared  for  thee  now ! 

And’  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o’er, 

And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 

If  the  band  that  I love  lay  me  low, 

There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  O my  father ! be  sure — 

That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I beg  ere  it  flow, 

And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 

Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 

1 have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 

And  ray  father  and  country  are  free ! 

his  Lordship  put  the  copy  Into  my  baud,  it  termluated 
thus 

* I U mind  upiird  In  hravra,  and  there  abode.’ 

This  however  did  not  complete  the  verse,  and  I wished 
him  to  help  out  the  melody  He  replied.  * Why,  1 have  sent 
you  to  heaven — it  would  be  difficult  to  go  further!*  My  at- 
tention for  a few  moments  was  railed  to  some  other  person, 
and  his  Lordship,  whom  I had  hardly  missed,  exclaimed — 
‘Here.  Nathan.  1 have  brought  you  down  again;' and  imme- 
diately presented  me  the  beautiful  and  sublime  lines  which 
conclude  tha  melody."  JVatha a. — P.  E. 

(1)  “Jrphtha,  n bastard  son  of  Gilead,  having  bgen 
wrongfully  expelled  from  his  father's  house,  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  a wild  country,  and  become  a noted  captain  of  free- 
booters- His  kindred,  groaning  under  foreign  oppression, 
began  to  look  to  their  vnlinnt  though  lawless  compatriot, 
whose  profession,  according  to  their  nsagr,  was  no  more 
dishonourable  than  that  of  a pirnte  in  the  elder  days  of 
Greece.  They  sent  for  him.  and  made  him  head  of  their 
dty.  Before  br  went  forth  ngainsl  the  Ammonites,  he  made 
the  memorable  vow,  that,  if  he  retorned  victorious,  he 
would  sacrifice  as  a burnt-offering  whatever  first  met  hint 
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When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 

Li  t my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 

And  forget  not  1 smiled  as  I died ! 

OH  ! SNATCH’D  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY’S 
BLOOM. 

Oh  ! snatch’d  away  in  beauty’s  bloom, 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a dream, 

And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  ; 

Fond  wretch  ! as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the  dead. 

Away ! we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

‘ Will  this  untcach  us  to  complain? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

1 And  thou — who  teJI’st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 

MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

Mr  soul  is  dark — Oh!  quickly  string 
The  harp  1 yet  can  brook  to  hear; 

And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o’er  mine  ear: 

If  in  this  heart  a hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again; 

If  in  these  eyes  there  lark  a tear, 

’Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first: 

I tell  thee,  minstrel ! I must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 

For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long; 

And  now  ’tis  doom’d  to  know  the  worst, 

And  break*  at  once — or  yield  to  song.(l) 

1 SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I saw  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 
Came  o’er  that  eye  of  blue; 

And  then  methought  it  did  appear 
A violet  dropping  dew: 

I saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire’s  blaze 
Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine; 

It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 
That  fill’d  that  glance  of  thine. 


As  clouds  from  yonder  snn  receive 
A deep  and  mellow  dye, 

Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 
Cau  banish  from  the  sky. 

Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 
Their  owu  pure  joy  impart : 

Their  sunshine  leaves  a glow  behind 
That  lightens  o’er  the  heart. 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

Thy  days  are  doue,  thy  fame  begun; 

Thy  country’s  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 

The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  fall’n,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shall  not  taste  of  death ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath ; 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath! 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word ! 

Thy  fall,  the  thecae  of  choral  song 
From  virgin  voices  pour’d! 

To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong; 

Thou  shall  not  be  deplored. 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 
BATTLE. 

Warriors  and  r.hiefs!  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 

Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a king's,  in  your  path: 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 

Should  the  soldiers  of  SnuJ  look  away  from  the  foe. 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet! 

Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 
Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 

Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart! 

Bright  is  the  diadem,  bouudless  the  sway, 

Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day ! 


SAUL.  (2) 

Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 

Bid  the  prophet’s  form  appear. 

" Samuel  raise  thy  buried  head ! 

King,  behold  the  phantom  seer!” 

Earth  yawn'd ; he  stood  the  centre  of  a cload : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 


i on  bis  entrance  into  bis  native  city.  He  Rained  u splendid 
i victory.  At  the  news  of  it,  his  only  daughter  eaine  dancing 
1 forth,  in  the  gladness  of  her  heart,  and  with  jocund  instru- 
I rnents  of  music,  to  salute  the  deliverer  of  his  people.  The 
miserable  father  rent  his  clothes  in  agony ; but  the  noble- 
.spirited  maiden  would  not  hear  of  the  disregard  of  the 
i vow  : she  only  demanded  a short  period  to  bewail  upon  the 
mountnlus.  like  the.  Antigone  of  sopbocics,  her  dying  with- 
I out  hope  of  becoming  a bride  or  mother,  and  then  tnb- 
I mitted  to  her  fate.”  Hillman. — 1..  E. 

fl)  “1»  was  generally  conceived  that  lord  Byron's  reported 
| singularities  approached  on  some  occasions  to  derangement, 
' and  at  one  period,  indeed,  it  was  very  currently  asserted  that 


his  intellect*  were  actually  impaired.  The  report  only 
served  to  onute  his  Lordship.  He  referred  to  the  circum- 
stance, and  declared  that  hr  would  try  how  a madman  coaid 
write:  seizing  the  pen  with  eagerness,  lie  for  a moment 
flzrd  hi*  eyes  in  majestic  wildness  on  vacancy  ; when  like  n 
flash  of  inspiration,  without  erasing  a single  word,  the 
above  verses  were  the  result."  Nathan. — P.  E. 

(2)  “ Haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire  of  searching  into 
the  seerct*  of  futurity,  inseparable  from  uncivilised  ronn, 
Saul  knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  out- 
raged by  his  cnielt),  had  forsaken  him:  the  prophet*  stood 
aloof  : no  dreams  visited  his  couch  ; be  bad  persecuted 
even  the  unlawful  diviners.  He  hears  at  last  of  a female 
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Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye; 

His  hand  was  wither'd,  and  his  veins  were  dry; 
His  ftwt,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter’d  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare; 

From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  frame, 
Like  cavern ’d  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak, 

At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

“Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted? 

Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead? 

Is  it  thou,  O king?  Behold, 

Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold; 

Such  are  mine;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow  when  with  me; 

Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 

Such  shall  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 

Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a day, 

Tbeu  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 

Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 

Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a bow; 

And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide: 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 

Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul!  (I) 


“ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE  PREACHER." 

Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 
And  health  and  youth  possess’d  me; 

My  goblets  blush’d  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress’d  me : 

I sunn’d  my  heart  in  beauty’s  eyes. 

And  felt  ray  soul  grow  tender; 

All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

I strive  to  number  o’er  what  days 
Remembrance  can  discover, 

Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 
Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 

There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  hour 
Of  pleasure  unembitter’d; 

And  not  a trapping  deck’d  my  power 
That  gall’d  not  while  it  glitter'd. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 
And  spells,  is  won  from  harming; 

But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart. 

Oh!  who  hath  power  of  charming? 

It  will  not  list  to  wisdom’s  lore. 

Nor  music’s  voice  can  lure  it: 

But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 
The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS 
SUFFERING  CLAY. 

Whew  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 

Ah!  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind? 

It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darken’d  dust  behind. 

Tbeu,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way? 

Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 

All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display’d, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall: 

Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 
So  darkly  of  departed  years, 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back; 

And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o’er  all  to  be, 

While  sun  is  quench’d  or  system  breaks, 
Fix’d,  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  love,  hope,  bate,  or  fear. 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure: 

An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endute. 

Away,  away,  without  a wing, 

O’er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly; 

A nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

The  king  was  on  liis  throne, 
The  satraps  throng’d  the  hall ; 

A thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O'er  that  high  festival. 

A thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deem’d  divine — 

Jehovah’s  vessels  bold 

The  godless  heathen’s  wine! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hail, 

The  fingers  of  a hand 

Came  forth  against  the  wall, 
And  wrote,  as  if  on  sand : 


necromancer,  a woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob;  strangely 
similar  in  sound  to  the  Obcah  women  in  the  West  Indies. 
To  the  cave-duelling  of  tbU  woman,  in  Endor,  the  monarch 
proceed*  in  disguise.  He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit 
of  Samuel.  At  this  daring  demand,  the  woman  first  recog- 
nises, or  pretends  to  recognise,  her  royal  visitor.  * Whom 
secst  thon  ?’  says  the  king. — * Mighty  ones  ascending  from 
the  earth.*— ‘Of  what  form?* — * An  old  man  covered  with 
a mantle.’  Saul,  in  terror,  bows  down  his  head  to  the 
earth;  and,  it  should  seem,  not  daring  to  look  up,  receives 
from  the  voice  of  the  spectre  the  awful  intimation  of  his 
defeat  and  death.  On  the  reality  of  this  apparition  we  pre- 
tend not  to  decide : the  figure,  if  figure  there  were,  was  not 
seen  by  Saul ; and,  excepting  the  event  of  the  approaching 
battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which  the  living  prophet  bad 
not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  publicly.  But  the  feet  is 
carious,  as  showing  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  in  de- 


parted spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  most 
other  nations.9  Millman.  — L.  E. 

(I)  “ Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,”  said  I/ord  Byron 
at  Ophalonia,  in  1823,  44  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of 
Endor?  I have  always  thought  this  the  finest  and  roost 
finished  witch-scene  that  ever  was  writteu  or  conceived  ; 
and  you  will  he  of  my  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  actors  in  the  ease,  together  with  the 
gravity,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  the  language.  It  beats 
all  the  ghost -scenes  I ever  read.  The  finest  conception  on 
a similar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe’s  devil,  Mephistopheles ; 
and  though,  of  coarse,  you  will  give  the  priority  to  the 
former,  as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if  you  know  it.  will 
appear  to  you — at  least  it  does  to  me — one  of  the  finest  and 
most  sublime  specimens  of  human  conception.”  Kennedy  s 
Con remit ions  mi  ReLgion,  etc.,  irtfA  Lord  tyro*.  L.  K. 
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The  Angers  of  a man — 

A solitary  hand — 

Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  iraccd  them  like  a wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice; 

All  Woodless  wax’d  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice: 

“ Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.” 

Chaldea’s  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill; 

And  the  unknown  letters  stood 
Untold  and  awful  still. 

And  Babel’s  men  of  age 
Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 

But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

• They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 

A captive  in  the  land, 

A strauger  and  a youth, 

He  heard  the  king’s  command, 
He  saw  that  writing’s  truth. 

The  lamps  around  were  bright, 
The  prophecy  in  view; 

He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

“Belshazzar’s  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 

He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 

The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 
His  canopy  the  stone; 

The  Mede  is  at  his  gate! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne!” 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS! 

Suw  of  the  sleepless ! melancholy  star ! 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 

That  show’st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember’d  well! 

So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days. 

Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays ; 
A night-beam  Sorrow  watebeth  to  behold, 

Distinct,  but  distant — dear — but,  oh  how  cold! 


WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM’ST  IT  TO  BE. 

Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem’st  it  to  be, 

I need  not  have  wander’d  from  far  Galilee ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thou  say 'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race. 

(I)  “ Mariamne,  tbe  wife  oflle  rod  the  Great,  falling  under 
the  aaapirion  of  infldelitj,  was  pnt  to  death  by  his  order. 
She  was  a woman  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  a haughty 
spirit:  unhappy  in  heinic  the  object  of  passionate  attach 
ment,  which  bordered  on  frenzy,  to  a man  who  had  more 
or  less  concern  In  the  murder  of  her  grandfather,  father, 


WORKS. 


If  the  had  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  ! 

If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ! 

If  the  exile  on  earth  is  an  outcast  on  high. 

Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  1 will  die. 

I have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  aud  tbe  life  which  for  him  I resign. 


HEROD’S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE.  (I) 

Oh,  Mariamne ! now  for  tbee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled’st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 

Oh,  Mariamne!  where  art  thou? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading : 

Ah  ! couldst  tbou — thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 
Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  ? — and  did  they  dare 
Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  raving? 

My  wrath  but  doom’d  my  own  despair  : 

The  sword  that  smote  her’s  o'er  me  waving. 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder’d  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She’s  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing; 

I swept  that  flower  from  Judah’s  stem 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming; 
And  mine’s  the  gnilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom’s  desolation  dooming ; 

And  I have  earn’d  those  tortures  well 

Which,  unconsumed,  arc  still  consuming! 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

From  the  last  bill  that  looks  on  thy  oner  holy  dome 
I beheld  thee,  O Sion  ! when  render’d  to  Rome : 
’Twas  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of 
thy  fall 

Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I gave  to  tby  wall. 

I look'd  for  thy  temple,  I look'd  for  my  home, 

And  forgot  for  a moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 

I beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 

And  the  fast-fetter’d  bands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed; 
While  I stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 

And  now  on  that  mountain  I stood  on  that  day, 

But  I mark’d  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away; 

Oh ! would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its  stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror’s  bead ! 

brother,  and  ancle,  and  who  had  twice  commanded  her 
death,  in  caae  of  hU  own.  Ever  after,  llerod  waa  haunted 
by  the  image  of  tbe  murdered  Mariamne.  until  diaorder 
of  the  mind  brought  on  diaorder  of  body,  which  led  to  tem- 
porary derangement."  MM/awm.— L.  h. 
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But  the  gods  of  the  pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scorn’d  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  O Father!  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT 
DOWN  AND  WEPT. 

Wi  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babe],  and  thought  of  (he  day 

When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 
Made  Salem’s  high  places  his  prey; 

And  ye,  O her  desolate  daughters  ! 

Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll’d  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither’d  for  ever, 

Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 

Oh  Sulem  ! its  souud  should  be  free; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
Bat  left  me  that  token  of  thee  : 

And  ne’er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

Tn«  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  bis  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  aud  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  be  pass’d ; 

! And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax’d  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  ouce  heaved,  and  for  ever  crew 
still  ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 

But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride: 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail; 
j And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banuers  alone, 

| The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

(1)  “The  Hebrev  Melodies.  though  obviously  inferior  to 
!.ord  Byron's  other  works,  display  a skill  in  versification, 
and  a mastery  in  diction,  which  would  have  raised  an  in- 
ferior artist  to  the  very  summit  of  distinction.”  Jeffrey. 

L.  E.  , 

(2)  The  two  last  pieces  were  not  printed  in  the  original 
collection.  The  first  semis  to  he  an  Inferior  version  of  the 
Hebrew  Melody  beginning,  “ We  sat  down  nnd  wept  by  the 
waters;”  both  poems  being  paraphrases  of  part  of  Psalm 
euxvii. — P.  K. 

(3)  Mr.  Nathan,  the  composer  of  the  music  for  the  Hebrew 
Melodies,  relates  the  following  anecdote  relative  to  these 
lines: -“Having  been  officiously  taken  up  by  a person  who 


And  the  widows  of  Ashur  arc  loud  in  Ihcir  wail 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  iu  the  glance  of  the  Lord! 


A SPIRIT  PASS'D  BEFORE  ME. 

FROM  job. 

A spirit  pass'd  before  me  : I beheld 
The  face  of  Immortality  unveil'd — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  sawe  mine — 
And  there  it  stood, — all  formless — but  divine. 
Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake ; 
And,  as  my  damp  hair  stitfen’d,  thus  it  spake: 
u Is  man  more  just  than  God  ? Is  man  more  pure 
Than  he  who  deems  even  seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 

The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just? 
Things  of  a day  ! you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom’s  wasted  light  !”(l) 


OS  THE  VALLEY  OF  WATEKS.(2) 

It*  the  valley  of  waters  we  wept  o’er  the  day 
When  the  host  of  the  stranger  made  Salem  his  prey, 
And  our  heads  on  our  bosoms  all  droopingly  lay, 

And  our  hearts  were  so  full  of  the  land  far  away. 

The  song  they  demanded  in  vain — it  lay  still 
In  our  souls,  as  the  wind  that  hath  died  on  the  hill; 
They  call’d  for  the  harp— but  onr  blood  they  shall  spill 
Ere  our  light  hands  shall  teach  them  one  tuue  of  our 
skill. 

All  stringlessly  hang  on  the  willow’s  sad  tree, 

As  dead  as  her  dead  leaf  those  mute  harps  must  be; 
Our  hands* may  be  fetter’d — onr  tears  still  are  free 
| For  our  God  and  our  glory — and  Sion ! oh  thee ! 

THEY  SAY  THAT  HOPE  IS  HAPPINESS. 

Tuft  say  that  hope  is  happiness; 

But  genuine  love  must  prize  the  past, 

And  memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless; 
They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last. 

And  all  that  memory  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be, 

And  all  that  hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  memory. 

Alas!  it  is  delusion  all; 

The  future  cheats  us  from  alar, 

Nor  can  wfc  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  an*.  (3) 

arrogated  to  himself  some  self  importance  in  criticism,  and 
who  made  an  observation  upon  their  demerits.  Lord  Byron  ! 
quaintly  observed,  ‘They  were  written  in  haste,  and  they  . 
shnll  perish  in  tbc  same  manner!’  and  immediately  con- 
signed them  to  the  flames.  As  my  musir  adapted  to  them, 
however,  did  not  share  the  same  fate,  and  having  a eontrary 
opinion  of  any  thing  that  might  fall  from  the  pen  of  his  Lord- 
ship, I treasured  them  up,  and  on  n subsequent  interview 
with  his  Lordship,  i accused  him  of  haring  committed  sui- 
cide in  making  so  valuable  a burnt -offering:  to  which  he  | 
smilingly  replied.  ‘The  act  seems  to  inflame  you;  come,  * 
Nathan,  since  you  are  displeased  with  the  sacrifice,  1 will 
gire  them  to  yon  as  a peace  offering,  use  them  as  you  may 
deem  proper.’ -P.  E. 
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TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ. 

Cljifl  IJorm  i»  3n«rribcft, 


January  22,  1810. 


BY  HIS  FRIEND. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“The  grand  army  of  (be  Turks  (in  1715),  under 
the  Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a way  into 
the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Na- 
poli di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all 
that  country, (2)  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to 
attack  Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms. 
The  garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  seeing 
it  waa  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a 
force,  thought  it  lit  to  beat  a parley  : but  while  they 
were  treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  maga- 
zines in  the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six 
hundred  barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident, 
whereby  six  or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  ; which 
so  enraged  the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant 
any  capitulation,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much 

(I)  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  which  appears,  by  the  original 
Mb.  to  have  been  began  in  July,  I8lb,  made  its  appearance 
In  January,  1816.  Mr.  Murray  having  enclosed  Lord  Byron 
a thousand  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  this  poem  and  of 
Paritina,  he  replied,— **  Your  offer  U liberal  in  the  extreme, 
and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  ran  possibly  be  worth  ; 
but  I cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most  wel- 
come to  them,  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes;  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  their  separate  publication.  I do  not  like 
to  risk  any  fame  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  1 have 
been  favoured  with  upon  compositions  which  1 do  not  feel 
to  be  at  all  ojual  to  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  lie: 
though  they  may  do  very  well  as  things  without  pretension, 
to  add  to  the  publication  with  the  lighter  pieces.  I have 
enclosed  your  draft  loru.  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way — 
1 wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  is  not 
from  a disdain  of  the  universal  idol,  nor  from  a present  su- 
perfluity of  bis  treasures,  I con  assure  you,  that  I refuse  to 
worship  him;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  mutt  not  yield 
to  circumstances.  1 am  very  glad  that  the  haml-teriting  was  a 
favourable  omen  of  the  morale  of  the  piece;  but  you  must 
not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist  would  write  out  any  thing 
I desired,  in  all  the  ignorance  of  innocence — I hope,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance,  with  no  great  peril  to  either."  The 
copyist  was  Lady  Ityroa.  Lord  Byron  gave  Mr  Gifford 
carte-blanche  to  strike  out  or  alter  any  thing  at  his  pleasure 
in  this  poem,  as  it  was  passing  through  (lie  press;  and  the 
. reader  will  be  amused  with  the  varies  Iret tones  which  had 
I their  origin  in  this  extraordinary  confidence.  Mr.  Giffurd 
drew  bis  pen.  It  will  lie  seen,  through  at  least  one  of  the 
I most  admired  passages.— I,.  E. 

1 (*2)  Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  considerable 

j place  in  the  Morea,  but  Tripolitxn.  where  the  Parhn  resides, 
• and  maintains  his  government.  Napoli  is  near  Argos.  I vi- 
sited nil  three  in  1810*11  ; and,  in  the  course  of  journeying 
through  the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in  IHtiy,  I crossed 
the  Isthmus  right  times  in  iny  way  from  Attica  to  the  Mo- 
ira, over  the  mountains;  or  in  the  other  direction,  wtirn 
passing  from  the  Gulf  of  Athens  to  thnt  of  l«j»«nW>.  Both 
the  routes  are  picturesque  and  beuutiful,  though  very  dif- 
ferent : that  by  sea  ha*  more  sameness  ; but  the  voyage  beiug 
always  within  sighl  of  land,  and  often  very  near  it,  presents 
many  attractive  views  of  the  islands  Salamis,  Kgina,  l’oro,  etc. 
and  the  coast  of  the  Continent. 


fury,  that  they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison, 
with  Siguier  Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword.  The 
rest,  with  Antonio  Betnbo,  proveditor  extraordinary, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.* — History  oj  the  Turks, 
vol.  iii.  p.  151. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH.(3) 


lx  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men,  (4) 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 

We  were  a gallant  company, 

Riding  o’er  land,  and  sailing  o’er  sea. 

Oh ! but  we  went  merrily ! 

We  forded  the  river,  and  rlomb  the  high  hill, 
Never  our  steeds  for  a day  stood  still ; 

(3)  “ With  regard  to  the  observations  on  carelessness,  etc.,* 
wrote  Inrd  Byron  to  a friend,  “I  think,  with  all  humility, 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a rather  uncommon, 
and  drridrdly  irregular,  versification  for  haste  and  negligence. 
The  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poems,  which 
(1  believe)  were  allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  according 
to  Byshe  and  the  fingers— or — ears — by  which  bards  write, 
and  readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  Siege  is  in  (1  think  ) 
what  the  learned  call  anapests,  ( though  I am  not  sure,  being 
heinously  forgetful  of  my  metres  and  my  f.radus.)  and  many 
of  the  lines  intentionally  longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming 
companion ; and  the  rhyme  also  occurring  at  greater  or  less 
intervals  of  caprice  or  convenience.  I mean  not  to  say  that 
this  is  right  or  good,  but  merely  that  I could  have  been 
smoother,  had  it  appeared  to  me  of  advantage ; and  that  1 
was  not  otherwise  without  bring  aware  of  the  deviation, 
though  I now  feel  sorry  for  It,  as  I would  undoubtedly  ra- 
ther please  than  not.  My  wish  has  been  to  try  at  something 
different  from  my  former  efforts  ; as  I endeavoured  to  make 
them  differ  from  each  other.  The  versification  of  The  ('-or- 
salr  is  not  that  of  lam  ; nor  the  Giaour  that  of  the  Itride  : 
ChUde  Harold  is,  again.  Taried  from  these  ; and  I strove  to 
vary  the  last  somewhat  from  all  of  the  others.  Excuse  all 
this  nonsense  and  egotivm.  The  fart  is,  that  I am  rnthcr 
trying  to  think  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really  think- 
ing on  it.  ft.  letters,  Feb.  1816. — 1.«  E. 

(4)  On  Christmas  day,  181b,  Lord  Byron,  enclosing  this 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray,  says,—  “1  send  somr  lines,  written 
some  time  ago,  and  iutrndrd  as  an  opening  to  the  Siege  of 
Corinth.  I had  forgotten  them,  and  am  uot  sure  that  they 
had  not  better  be  left  out  now; — on  that,  you  and  your 
synod  ran  determine." — •*  They  are  written,"  says  Moore, 
“ in  the  loosest  form  of  that  rambling  style  of  mrtre,  which 
his  admiration  of  Air.  Coleridge's  CJtnstabel  led  him,  at  this 
lime,  to  adopt."  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  port  had 
never  read  Chrislabet  at  the  lime  when  he  wrote  these 
lines  he  had,  however,  the  lag  gf  the  last  Minstrel. 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  species  of  versification 
at  this  time  so  much  in  favour,  it  may  be  observed  that 
feeble  imitations  have  since  then  vulgarised  it  a good  deal 
to  the  general  ear;  hut  that,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
.Sir  W aller  Scott,  and  l.ord  Byron  himself,  it  has  often  been 
employed  with  the  most  happy  effect.  Its  irregularity,  when 
moulded  under  the  guidaucc  of  a delicate  taste,  is  more  to 
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THE  SIEGE 


Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 

Oar  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  hed ; 

Whether  we  couch’d  in  our  rough  capote,  (1) 
j On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 

l Or  stretch’d  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 

I As  a pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 
j « Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow  : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 

Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 

We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ; — 

Some  were  those  who  counted  beads, 

Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church, 

And  some,  or  I mis- say,  of  neither; 

Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search. 

Nor  find  a mother  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  arc  gone 
And  some  are  scatter’d  and  alone, 

And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills  (2) 

That  look  along  Epirus'  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies. 

And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills; 

And  some  are  in  a far  countree. 

And  some  all  restlessly  at  home; 

But  never  more,  oh ! never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily! 

And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 

My  thoughts,  like  swullows,  skim  the  main, 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 
Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A wild  bird  and  a wanderer. 

T is  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 
The  few  who  may  eudure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now, 

And  sit  with  me  ou  Acro-Gorinth’s  brow? 

j the  eye  than  to  the  ear,  and  in  fart  not  greater  than  wm 
admitted  in  tome  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  lyrical  men- 
I Bures  of  the  ancient  Greek*. — I-  K. 

(1)  In  one  of  hi*  ten  excursions.  Lord  Byron  was  nearly 
' lost  in  a Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
j the  captain  and  crew.  “ Fletcher,”  he  says,  “yelled;  the 

Greeks  called  on  all  the  saints;  the  Mussulmans  on  Alla; 
j while  the  captain  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  hrlow  deck.  I 
, did  what  I eonld  to  console  Fletcher;  but  finding  him  in- 
i corrigible,  I wrapped  myself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote,  and 
J lay  down  to  wait  the  worst.”  This  striking  instance  of  the 
! poet's  coolness  and  courage  is  thus  roufinned  by  Mr.  Ilob- 
! house  Finding  that,  from  bis  lameness,  he  was  unable 
■ to  be  of  any  service  In  the  exertions  which  oar  very  serious 
danger  called  for,  after  a laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  bis 
( valet,  he  not  only  wrapped  himself  up  und  lay  dowu,  in  the 
; manner  he  has  described,  but  when  our  difficulties  were 
terminated  was  fonnd  fast  asleep.”— L.  E. 

(2)  The  last  tidings  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of  the 
Arnaonts  who  followed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon 

! the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  bands  common 
j in  that  country  in  times  of  trouble. 

(3)  In  the  original  MS  — 

**A  mai  vrl  from  brr  MimIcri  band*."—  L-  B- 
| (4)  Tlmoleon,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Tl- 

; mopbane*  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power  in  Corinth,  preferring  his  duty  to  bis  country 
to  all  the  obligation  of  blood.  Dr.  NVnrton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  story,  and  that 
Dr.  Akcnside  had  the  same  design.—  L.  E. 

(5)  “The  f,innur.  the  Bride  of  ./bydos,  the  ('on/tlr,  Ijira, 
the  Siegt  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a celerity, 
which  was  only  rivalled  by  their  success;  and  if  at  times 
the  author  seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic  career,  with  the 


OF  CORINTH.  2t)l 


I. 

Many  a vanish’d  year  and  age, 

And  tempest’s  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 

Have  swept  o’er  Corinth ; yet  she  stands, 

A fortress  form'd  to  Freedom’s  hands.  (3) 

The  whirlwind’s  wrath,  the  earthquake’s  shock, 
Have  left  untouch’d  her  hoary  rock, 

The  keystone  of  a land,  which  still. 

Though  fall’n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill ; 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  ou  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timoleon’s  brother  bled,  (4) 

Or  baffled  Persia’s  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drauk 
The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o’erflow 
Her  isthmus  idiv  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 

Who  perish’d  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  tower-capp’d  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.  (5) 

II. 

On  dun  Cithseron’s  ridge  appears 
, The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears; 

And,  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain, 

From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 

The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem’s  leagucring  lines; 

And  the  dusk  Spain’s  bands  (6)  advance 
Beneath  each  boarded  pacha’s  glance; 

And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turhan’d  cohorts  throng  the  beach; 

And  there  the  Arab’s  camel  kneels, 

And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels; 

threat  of  forbearing  further  adventure  for  a time,  the  public 
| eagerly  pardoned  the  breach  of  a promise  by  keeping  which 
they  must  have  been  sufferers.  Exquisitely  beautiful  in 
! themselves,  these  tales  received  a new  charm  from  the 
romantic  climes  into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from 
the  oriental  costume  so  strictly  preserved  and  so  pictu- 
resquely exhibited.  Greece,  the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with 
which  our  earliest  studies  arc  familiar,  was  presented  to  us 
among  her  ruins  and  her  sorrows.  Her  delightful  scenery, 
once  dedicated  to  those  deities  who,  though  dethroned  from 
their  own  Olympus,  still  preserve  a poetical  empire,  was 
spread  before  us  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  varied  hy  all  the 
moral  efTeet  derived  from  what  Greece  is  and  what  she  has 
been,  while  it  was  doubled  hy  comparisons,  perpetually  ex- 
cited. between  the  philosophers  and  heroes  who  formerly 
Inhabited  that  romantic  country,  and  their  descendants, 
who  either  stoop  to  their  Scythian  conquerors,  nr  maintain, 
among  the  recesses  of  their  classical  mountain*,  an  inde- 
pendence as  wild  and  savage  as  it  is  precarious.  The  oriental 
manners,  also,  and  diction,  so  peculiar  in  their  picturesque 
effect  that  they  can  cast  a charm  even  over  the  absurdities 
of  an  eastern  tale,  had  here  the  more  honourable  occupa- 
tion of  decorating  that  which  in  itself  was  beautifal,  and 
enhancing  hy  novelty  what  would  have  been  captivating 
without  its  aid.  The  powerful  impression  produced  hy  this 
peculiar  species  of  poetry  confirmed  us  in  a principle, 
which,  though  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  when  stated  as 
an  axiom,  is  very  rarely  r, implied  with  in  practice.  It  is, 
that  every  author  should,  like  I-ord  Byron,  farm  to  himself, 
and  communicate  to  the  reader,  a precise,  defined,  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  landscape,  sentiment,  or  action,  which  he 
intends  to  describe  to  the  reader.”  Sir  W'alter  Scott  — L.  E. 

(G)  Turkish  holders  of  military  fiefs  which  oblige  them  to 
join  the  army,  mounted  at  their  own  expense.— t..  E. 
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Tin*  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd, ( I) 

The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird ; 

And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  ronr. 

The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon’s  breath 
Wings  the  far-hissing  globe  of  death  ; 

Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 

Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 

And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 

O’er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies, 

With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

in. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fall, 

With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art 
Than  Otbman’s  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  iu  Uie  fields  of  blood ; 

From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed, 

Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed, 

Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail, 

And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 

Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 

Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 

Alighting  chcerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire; 

The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
W hich  Stamboul's  sultan  there  can  boast. 

To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field. 

To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 

Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade; — 

W'as  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade! 

IV. 

From  Venice — once  a race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires — he  drew  his  birth; 

But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore, 

Against  his  countrymen  lie  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 

Through  many  a change  had  Corinth  pass’d 
With  Greece  to  Venice’  rule  nt  last; 

And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 

He  stood  a foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 

Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a thousand  w rongs. 

To  him  had  Venice  censed  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — “the  Free;” 

And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
I n named  accusers  iu  the  dark 
Within  the  “Lion’s  mouth”  had  placed 
A charge  against  him  nncffaced  : 

He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life, 

To  waste  his  future  years  iu  strife. 

That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph’d  o’er  the  cross, 

(I)  The  life  of  the  Turcomans  is  wandering  and  patri- 
archal: they  dwelt  in  tents. 

(2;  Ali  Coumourgi,  the  favourite  of  three  Sultans,  and 
Grand  Vizier  to  Achmet  III  , after  rerovering  Peloponnesus 
from  the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  uext,  against  the  Germans,  at  the  battle  of  Pi.er- 
wnradin  (in  the  plain  of  Carlowritx),  in  Hungary,  endeavour- 
ing  to  rally  his  guards.  He  died  of  his  wounds  next  day. 
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’Gainst  which  he  rear’d  the  crescent  high, 

And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Coumourgi  (2) — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn’d  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 

When  on  Carlowitz’  bloody  plain. 

The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain. 

He  sank,  regret  I ing  not  to  die. 

But  cursed  the  Christian’s  victory — 

Coumourgi — can  his  glory  cease, 

That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 

Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore? 

A hundred  years  have  roll’d  away 
Since  he  refix’d  the  Moslem’s  sway. 

And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 

And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  Icvcll’d  with  the  dust ; 

And  proved,  by  many  a deed  of  death, 

How  firm  bis  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 

The  walls  grew  weak ; and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  pour’d  the  ceaseless  shot, 

With  unabating  fury  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement; 

And,  thunder-like,  the  pealing  din 
Rose  from  each  heated  culvcrin ; 

And  here  and  there  some  erarkling  dome 
W’as  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb; 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell’s  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash’d 
The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd, 

Or  into  couutless  meteors  driven. 

Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun, 

I in  }mtv  ion  s to  the  hidden  sun. 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

VII. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay’d, 

Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade. 

The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach; 

Within  these  walls  a maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 

Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire. 

When  Alp.  beneath  his  Christian  name, 

Her  virgin  baud  aspired  to  claim. 

In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 

While  uuirapeaeh’d  for  traitorous  crime, 

Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall. 

He  glitter’d  through  the  carnival ; 

His  last  order  was  the  decapitation  of  General  Brenner,  and 
sume  other  German  prisoners;  and  his  Inst  words.  “Oh 
that  I could  thus  sene  nil  the  Ghristinn  dogs!”  n speech 
t'lid  net  not  tinlike  one  of  Caligula.  Hr  w*"  n young  man 
of  great  ambition  nud  unbounded  presumption  : on  being 
i old  that  Priurr  liugrne,  then  opposed  to  him.  “ was  a gn  at 
general,”  he  said,  “I  shall  become  a greater,  and  nl  his 
expense.” 
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And  toned  Hie  softest  serenade 
That  e’er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid.  (1) 

VIII. 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won ; 

For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 

Had  young  Francesca’s  hand  remain’d 
Still  by  the  church’s  bonds  unchain'd : 

And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Payni in  shore. 

Her  wonted  smiles  were  seta  to  fail, 

Aud  pensive  wax’d  the  maid  and  pale: 

More  constant  at  confessional, 

More  rare  at  mask  and  festival; 

Or  seen  at  such  with  downcast  eyes. 

Which  conquer’d  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize : 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze; 

With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays; 

Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song; 

Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning’s  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 

Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 

(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem’s  hand, 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danube’s  side, 

The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra,  to  Euboea’s  bay) 

Miuotti  held  in  Corinth’s  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 

While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o’er  her  lung-forgotten  Greece. 

And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke. 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came: 

Nor  there,  since  Menelaus’  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
Wbat  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 

Had  fairer  form  adorn'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 

X. 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 

And,  with  to-morrow’s  earliest  dawn, 

O’er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault 
The  bands  are  rank’d;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 

The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  “ forlorn, n 
Who  holJ  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 

And  win  their  way  with  falchion’s  force. 

Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a corse. 

O’er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise. 

Their  stepping-stone — the  last  who  dies ! 

XI. 

Tis  midnight:  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

(1)  tn  the  MS.— 

" la  mldolfbi  coorithip  10  Italian  maid.”— L-  F, 

(2)  In  tbe  MS.— 

“ And  max#  a melancholy  moan, 

To  mortal  rotoe  and  car  unknown.”—!..  E 


Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shilling 
And  turn’d  to  earth  without  repining. 

Nor  wish’d  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air: 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves; 

The  banners  droop’d  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  (hey  fell  around  them  furling. 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling;  j 

Ami  that  de~p  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh’d  oft  and  shrill. 

And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill; 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  muezzin’s  voice  in  air 
Iu  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit’s  o’er  the  plain  : 

T was  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 

And  take  a long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown.  (2) 

It  seem’d  to  those  within  the  wall 
A cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It- struck  even  the  besieger’s  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill, 

Which  makes  the  heart  a moment  still, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ; 

Such  as  a sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a stranger’s  knell.  (3) 

XII. 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore; 

The  sound  was  hush’d,  the  prayer  was  o’er; 

The  watch  was  set,  the  night-rouud  made. 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey’d: 

’T  is  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 
With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 
Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a deed 
Of  slaughter;  but  within  his  soul 
The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  roll 
He  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  crescent  o’er  the  cross. 

Or  risk  a life  with  little  loss, 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 
By  hourts  loved  immortally; 

Nor  his,  wbat  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stem  exaltedness  of  zeal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil, 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

(3)  la  the  MS.— 

*’  Which  nnp  • deep  inUi  tt*l  knell. 

A tuioou]  ' — L.  E 
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He  Muod  alone — a renegade 
Against  the  country  be  betray’d; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  bis  band. 

Without  a trusted  heart  or  hand: 

They  follow'd  hiui,  for  he  was  brave, 

And  great  the  spoil  be  got  and  gave; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  And  wield  the  vulgar  will ; 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 
With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
He  earn’d  beneath  a Moslem  name; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 
In  youth  a bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop; 

They  did  not  know  bow  hale  can  burn 
In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stern ; 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  fed. 

He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst, 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first ; 

So  lions  o’er  the  jackal  sway ; 

The  jackal  points,  be  fells  the  prey,  ( I } 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

xni. 

His  head  grows  fever’d,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse; 

In  vain  from  side  to  side  be  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose;  (2) 

Or  if  he  dozed,  a sound,  a start 
Awoke  him  with  a sunken  heart. 

The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press’d, 

The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast. 

Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 

Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 

Except  a rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a warrior’s  bed, 

Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 

He  could  not  rest,  be  could  not  slay 
Within  bis  tent  to  wait  for  day, 

But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 

Where  thousand  sleepers  strew’d  the  strand. 
What  pillow’d  them?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be, 

Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil? 

And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 

While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A night  of  sleep,  perchance  tbeir  last, 

In  sickly  vigil  wander’d  on, 

And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon 

XIV. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 

Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 

And  bathed  bis  brow  with  airy  balm: 

Behind,  the  camp — before  him  lay, 

In  many  a winding  creek  and  bay, 

(I)  In  the  MS— 

“A*  lion*  o'er  lb#  jackal  *w»y, 

II jr  tpringlnff  daunt!***  on  lb«  pr*y  ; 

Tb*y  follow  on.  and  yelling  pr**» 

To  gorff  tbc  fraj  menu  of  miom*."— L E 

(S)  In  the  MS— 

**  H*  itinly  turn'd  from  tide  to  aid*, 

And  *ftdt  reposing  po* tar*  trird." — I..  E 
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Lepauto’s  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi’s  hill,  unshaken  snow, 

High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone. 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time: 

Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away. 

Less  form’d  to  wear  before  the  ray; 

But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest. 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  tom  and  rent, 

Shines  o’er  its  craggy  battlement ; 

In  form  a peak,  in  height  a cloud, 

In  texture  like  a hovering  shroud. 

Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 

As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 

And  linger’d  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 

Oh!  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O’er  wither’d  fields,  and  ruin'd  altars, 

And  tain  would  wake,  in  sonls  loo  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token: 

But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember’d  rays 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 

And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 
Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes; 

And  through  this  night,  as  on  be  wander’d. 
And  o’er  the  past  and  present  ponder’d, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 
Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled. 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 
The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him. 

Who  cheer’d  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 
A traitor  in  a turban ’d  horde; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege, 

Wliose  best  success  were  sacrilege : 

Not  so  had  those  bis  fancy  number’d, 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber’d; 
Their  phalanx  mar  shad'd  on  the  plain, 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

The  very  gale  their  names  seem’d  sighing: 

The  waters  murmur’d  of  their  name; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 

Claim’d  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrapp’d  the  dnsky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o’er  tlie  fountain ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
Roll’d  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears. 

That  land  is  Glory’s  still  and  theirs! (3) 

"T  is  still  a watch-word  to  the  earth. 

When  man  would  do  a deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread. 

So  sanction’d,  on  the  tyrant's  head: 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.  (4) 

(S)  Here  follows,  in  the  MS.— 

Immortal — buamtln* — under*)  ’d 
Tbrlr  itnli  lb*  vary  *uvl  pervaa*’’— L-  E. 

(4>  la  the  MS— 

" Whirr  Freedom  lo»*llc*l  may  b*  woo.*’ — L.  E 
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Still  by  the  shor?  Alp  mutely  milled, 

Aud  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tiddess  sea,  (1) 

I Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 

So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood, 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a rood ; 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go ; 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 

And  looks  o’er  the  surf,  bnt  it  comes  not  there; 
And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 

On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago: 

A smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander’d  ou,  aloog  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a carbine's  reach 
Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ; but  they  saw  bira  not. 

Or  bow  could  he  ’scape  from  the  hostile  shot?  (2) 

Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christian’s  hold?  [cold? 
Were  their  hauds  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax’d 
I know  not,  in  sooth;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash’d  no  fire,  and  there  hiss’d  no  ball, 

Though  be  stood  beneath  the  bastion’s  frown, 

That  flank’d  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 

Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank’d,  as  he  pared  it  to  and  fm; 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival,  (3) 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carrass  and  limb; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him! 

From  a Tartar’s  skull  they  had  stripp’d  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunch’d  o’er  the  whiter  skull,  (4) 
As  it  slipp’d  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,  [dull, 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where 
they  fed; 

So  well  had  they  broken  a lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night’s  repast.  '5) 

(I)  The  reader  need  hardly  he  reminded  that  there  are 
ao  perceptible  tide*  in  the  Mediterranean- 
(3)  In  the  MS.— 

"Or  vrmild  not  wade  on  a (ingle  head 
The  ball,  on  number*  better  iprd."— L-  E. 

(3)  “Omit  the  re*t  of  thi*  section."  Gifford,—  I.. E. 

(4)  This  »peetacle  I haTe  seen,  aurh  as  described,  beneath  < 
the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Cnitslsalinople,  iu  the  little  ca-  | 
vitiea  worn  by  the  Bosphorus  in  the  rock,  a narrow  terrace  j 

• of  which  projrcU  between  the  wail  nod  the  water.  I think  i 
! the  fact  i*  also  mentioned  in  llobhousc's  TrarrU.  The  j 
i bodies  were  probably  those  of  some  refractory  janizaries. 

1 [**The  sensations  prodaccd  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  j 
' and  leaving  a comfortable  cabin  were.”  says  Mr.  Ilobhouse.  j 
< "in  unison  with  the  impressions  which  wr  felt  when,  pass.  , 
ing  under  the  palace  of  the  saltans  and  gating  at  the  1 * * 
i Kioomy  cypresses  which  rise  above  the  walls,  we  saw  two 
dogs  gnawing  a dead  body.” — P.  E.] 

I fS)  “ This  passage  shows  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  pencil.”  ■ 
! Jef/ny.-L.  E. 

; (6)  This  toft,  or  long  lock,  is  left  from  a superstition  [ 

fiat  Mahomet  will  draw  them  into  paradise  by  it. 
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And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turhaus  that  roll’d  ou  the  sand, 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  baud: 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear,  ! 
And  each  scalp  bad  a single  long  tuft  of  hair,  (6) 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare : 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog’s  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  dose  by  the  shore,  ou  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 

There  sat  a vulture  flapping  a wolf. 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  ou  his  share  of  a steed  that  lay. 

Pick’d  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

XVII. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight: 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying,  (7) 
Scorch’d  with  the  death- thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain,  j 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.  (8) 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate’er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower;  j 
For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honour’s  eye  on  daring  deeds! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O’er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead,  (0) 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay.  (10) 

XVIII. 

There  is  a temple  in  ruiu  stands. 

Fashion’d  by  long-forgotten  hauds; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o’ergrown! 

Out  upon  Time!  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before! (11) 

Out  upon  Time!  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O’er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o’er  that  which  must  be: 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass’d  away, 

Fragments  of  stone,  rear’d  by  creatures  of  clay ! (12) 

(7)  “Than  the  mangled  corpse  in  its  own  blood  lying.”  | 
Gifford.— L.  E. 

(8)  Strike  out— 

-‘Search'd  with  the  death- thir*(.  and  writhing  m vain. 

Than  Uir  perishing  dead  who  are  pad  all  pain  *’ 

“ Wliat  Is  a 4 perishing  dead  ? ’ " Gifford. — L E. 

(9)  “O’er  the  weltering  limbs  of  the  tombless  dead." 
C(ffbrd. — L.  E. 

(10)  In  the  MS.— 

" All  that  lireth  on  man  will  prey. 

All  rejoice  in  ht«  dn»j. 

All  ttiat  can  kindle  dismay  and  disgust 
Follow  his  frame  from  the  bier  la  the  dill."— L E. 
fll)  “Omit  this  couplet."  Gifford. — L- E. 

(IS)  A fur  Ihi.  follow,  lo  the  MS.- 
Monuments,  that  the  coming  age 
Leases  Ui  the  spoil  of  the  season’s  rag* — 

Till  Rum  makes  the  relic*  scarce. 

Then  learning  acta  her  solemn  force. 

And.  roaming  through  the  marble  waste. 

Prate*  o i beauty,  art,  and  tasW 
XIX. 

••That  temple  was  more  in  ibr  midst  of  the  plain. 

What  of  that  shrine  did  yrt  remain 
Lay  to  hi«  left — — " — I*  E. 
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And  ere  yet  she  made  reply. 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high ; 

It  was  so  wan,  aud  Iran  spa  rent  of  hue. 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 

XXI. 

“ I come  from  my  rest  to  him  I love  best. 

That  I may  be  happy,  and  he  may  he  bless’d. 

I have  pass’d  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall; 
Sought  thee  in  safety  through  f«**s  and  all. 

Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity  ; 

And  the  Power  ou  high,  that  can  shield  die  good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
From  the  hands  of  the  Icaguering  infidel. 

I come — and  if  I come  in  vain, 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again! 

Thou  bast  done  a fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  fathers’  creed: 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  aud  for  ever  be  mine; 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 

And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part.” 


XIX. 

He  sate  him  down  at  a pillar’s  Uase,(|) 

And  pass’d  bis  band  athwart  his  face; 

Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 

Dediniug  was  his  attitude; 

His  bead  was  drooping  on  his  breast. 

Fever’d,  throbbing,  and  oppress'd; 

Aud  o’er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 

Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 
By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind,  through  some  hollow  stone, 
Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan? (2) 

He  lifted  bis  head,  and  he  look’d  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  tinrippled  as  glass  may  be; 

He  look’d  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a blade ; 
How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey’d? 

He  look’d  to  the  banners— each  flag  lay  still, 

I So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithmron’s  hill. 

( And  he  felt  not  a breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 
What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  turn’d  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  ? 

There  sate  a lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

XX. 

He  started  up  writh  more  of  fear 
Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

“ God  of  my  fathers!  what  is  here? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 
So  near  a hostile  armament?” 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 
The  cross  he  deem’d  no  more  divine  r 

* He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 

; But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw : he  knew  the  face 
Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side. 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  check, 

But  mellow’d  with  a tenderer  streak : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  tied? 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven’d  their  red. 

The  ocean’s  calm  w ithin  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 

But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 

And  its  glance,  (3)  though  clear,  was  chill. 
Around  her  form  a thin  robe  twining, 

Nought  conceal'd  her  bosom  shining; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 
i Her  rounded  arm  show’d  white  and  bare: 

j (I)  “From  this,  all  is  beautiful  to— 

* He  raw  not,  he  knew  not ; but  nothing  Is  there.* " 

! C\fford.—  L,  B- 

j (2)  I must  here  acknowledge  ariose  though  unintentional 
resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines  to  a passage  in  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  Chriitabrl.  It  was 
not  till  after  these  line*  were  written  that  1 heard  that  wild 
nod  singularly  original  and  heautiful  poem  reeited  ; and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  i never  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the 

* kindness  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  who,  I hope,  is  convinced 
that  I have  not  been  a wilfal  plagiarist.  The  original  idea 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been 

i composed  above  fourteen  years.  I,et  me  conclude  by  a hope 
I that  he  will  not  loDger  delay  the  publication  of  a production. 


“ And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 
The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 
None,  save  thou  aud  thine,  I’ve  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn : 

But  thee  will  I bear  to  a lovely  spot, 

Where  our  bands  shall  be  join’d,  and  our  sorrow  forgot. 
There  thou  yet  shaft  be  my  bride. 

When  once  again  I ’ve  quell'd  the  pride 
Of  Venice;  aud  her  hated  race 
Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 
Scourge,  with  a whip  of  scorpions,  those 
Whom  vice  aud  envy  made  my  foes.” 


to  wbich  I can  only  add  my  mite  of  approbation  to  the  ap- 
plausc  of  far  more  competent  judges.  fThe  following  arc 
the  lines  in  Chrislabel  which  Lord  Byron  bad  unintention- 
ally imitated:  — 

•*Tbe  night  it  chill,  the  force!  bare, 

]»  U the  wind  ihst  moancth  Weak  T 
There  I*  nut  wind  coough  in  the  air 
To  mote  away  the  ringlet  curl 
Pium  the  lovely  lady’*  cbrrt  — 

There  it  not  wind  etumfb  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  lu  dan, 

Thai  dance*  at  often  at  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  mi  Until,  and  tutoring  »©  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  at  the  sky."— L.  E.j 

(3)  “ And  its  thrilling  glance,"  etc.  Cfjfford.—  L.  E. 


Upon  his  baud  she  laid  her  own— 

Light  was  Ibe  touch,  but  it  thrill’d  to  the  bone, 
And  shot  a chillness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fix’d  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 
Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 
Strike  ou  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  tbin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froze  through  hi*  blood  by  their  touch  that  night. 
The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 
As  be  look’d  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue, 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew: 
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Fair  but  faint— without  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
Like  sparkling  waves  on  a sunny  day; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death. 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

Awl  there  rose  not  a heave  o’er  her  bosom’s  swell, 
And  there  seem’d  not  a pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 
Though  her  eye  shone  oat,  yet  the  lids  were  fix’d. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix’d 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a troubled  dream ; 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 

Stirr’d  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air,(l) 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  fight. 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown; (2) 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

“ If  not  for  love  of  roe  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven,— 

Again  I say— that  turban  tear 

From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 

Thine  injured  country’s  sons  to  spare. 

Or  thou  art  lost ; and  never  shall  see — 

Not  earth — that's  past — but  heaven  or  me. 

If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A heavy  doom  "t is  thine  to  meet, 

That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 

And  Mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within  : 

But  pnuse  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  curse  of  Him  tbou  didst  forsake  ; 

And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shat  from  thee. 

There  is  a light  cloud  by  the  moon — (3) 

Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon — 

If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 

Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed. 

Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged : 

Dark  will  tby  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ill.* 

Alp  look'd  (o  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 
The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn’d  aside 
By  deep  interminable  pride. 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  Like  ■ picture  that  mafic  had  charm'd  frotn  it*  frame, 

Lilrlcaa  bat  lifelike,  ant)  mr  the  same." — L.  E, 

(2)  In  the  summer  of  180-1,  when  in  bit  sixteenth  year, 
l4»rd  Bjrron,  though  offered  a bed  at  Annrsley,  used  at  first 
to  return  every  night  to  sleep  at  Ncwatrad ; alleging  as  a 
reason,  that  be  wag  afraid  of  the  family  pictures  of  the 
Chaworths;  that  he  fancied  “tl%  had  taken  a grudge 
to  him  on  acconnt  of  the  duel.”  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may 
possibly  hare  been  the  recollection  of  these  pictures  that 
suggested  to  him  these  lines — L.  E. 

(3)  I bare  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  in  this  and 
the  Are  following  lines  has  been  admired  by  those  whose 
approbation  is  valuable.  1 am  glad  of  it:  but  it  is  not  ori- 
ginal— at  least  not  mine;  it  may  be  found  much  better  ex- 
pressed io  pages  182-3-4  of  the  English  version  of  k'aiAek 

I forget  the  precise  page  of  the  French),  a work  to  which 
I hare  before  referred;  and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  with- 
out a renewal  of  gratification. — (The  following  is  the  pas- 
sages—Deluded  prince  3 ' said  the  Genius,  addressing  the 
CaUpfa,  ‘to  whom  Providence  bath  confided  the  care  of  in- 
numerable subjects;  is  it  thus  that  thou  fulflllcst  thy  mis- 
sion f Tby  crimes  are  already  completed;  and  art  thou 


This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 
Roll’d  like  a torrent  o’er  the  rest. 

He  sue  for  mercy ! He  dismay’d 
By  wild  words  of  a timid  maid  ! 

He,  wrong’d  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 
Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave  ! 

No— though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 
And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst  I 

He  look’d  upon  it  earnestly, 

Without  an  accent  of  reply; 

He  watch'd  it  passing;  it  is  flown  : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake — u Wbate’er  my  late, 

I am  no  changeling — 'tis  too  late: 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again  ; the  tree  most  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me  I must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee  : 

But  tbou  art  safe : oh,  fly  with  me ! ” 

He  turn’d,  but  she  is  gone  ! 

Nothing  is  there  but  the  column-stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 

He  saw  not— he  knew  not — but  nothiug  is  there. 

XXII. 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  morn  were  a jocund  oue.  (4) 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a sultry  day. (5) 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
i Am)  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 

Ami  the  flap  of  the  bauners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude’s  bam, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  “They  come!  they  come!” 
The  horse- tails  (fl)  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and 
the  swoed 

From  its  sheath ; and  they  form,  and  but  wait  Ibr  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman,  [word. 

Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van; 

Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 

That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 

When  he  breaks  from  the  town;  and  none  escape, 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape; 

While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.  (7) 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein  ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  nmne; 

now  hastening  to  thy  punishment?  Thou  knowest  that  be- 
yond those  mountains  Eblis sod  his  accursed  dives  bold  their 
infernal  empire;  and,  seduced  by  a malignant  phantom, 
thou  art  proceeding  to  surrender  thyself  to  them ! This 
moment  Is  the  last  of  grace  allowed  thee;  give  bock.Nouro- 
uahar  to  her  father,  who  still  retains  a few  sparks  of  life: 
destroy  thy  tower,  with  all  its  abominations:  drive  Carathis 
from  thy  councils:  be  just  to  thy  subjects:  respect  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  prophet:  compensate  fhr  thy  impieties  by  an 
exemplary  life;  and,  instead  of  squandering  thy  days  in 
voluptuous  indulgence,  lament  thy  crimes  on  the  sepulchres 
of  tby  ancestors.  Tbou  beholdest  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  sun:  at  the  Instant  he  recover*  bis  splendour,  if  tby 
heart  be  not  changed,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  thee  will 
be  past  fbr  ever.”—  L.  H.J 

(4)  “Leave  oot  this  couplet."  G{ffard. — L.B. 

(5)  “.Strikeout — 'And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a sultry 
day.*”  G. — L-  E.- 

(fl)  The  horsetail,  fixed  upon  a lance,  a pacha's  standard. 
(7)  Omit- 

“ While  your  fellows  on  fnoi.  Hi  a Aery  man. 

Bloodstain  I be  breach  through  which  they  put.” 

Ciffotrl. — L.  E. 


i 
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White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 

The  spears  are  uplifted;  the  matches  are  lit; 

The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before:  (I)  j 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  janizar; 

Alp  at  their  head;  his  right  arm  is  hare. 

So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar  ; 

The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post; 

The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 

When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a living  one — 

A priest  at  her  altars,  a chief  in  her  halls, 

A hearth  in  her  mansions,  a stone  on  her  walls.  [ 
God  and  the  prophet — Alla  Hn  ! 
lip  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo  ! 
u There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to  scale ; . 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye  fail  ? * 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  ml  cross  may  crave  (2)  ' 
His  heart’s  dearest  wish  ; let  him  ask  it,  and  have ! * j 
Thus  utter'd  Couraourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier  ; 

The  reply  was  the  braudish  of  sabre  and  spear, 

And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire: — j 
Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire  ! 

XXIII. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo. 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 

And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  liorus  tliat  gore, 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die: 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; (3) 

Many  a bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strew’d  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 

Shiver’d  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more  : 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 

Like  the  mower’s  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 

When  his  work  is  me  on  the  levell’d  plain; 

Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. (4) 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

From  the  cliffs  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  llow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below  ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbrealhed  and  woru, 

Corinth’s  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long  and  oft- renew’d 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot: 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute  ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  Hash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 


How  the  souudiug  battle  goes, 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  annihilating  voice. 

Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  through 
With  an  echo  dread  and  new  : 

You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 

O’er  Sa  la  in  is  and  Megara, 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 

Even  unto  Piraeus’  bay. 


From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hilt, 
Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun,  1 
And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 
From  within  the  plunder’d  dome  : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street ; j 
But  here  and  there,  where  ’vantage  ground 
Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a pause,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  agaiust  the  wall, 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall. 

There  stood  an  old  man  (j) — his  hairs  were  white,  j 
But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might  : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray, 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a semicircle  lay; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded. 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a scar  of  fbrmer  fight 
Lurk’d  (0)  beneath  his  corslet  bright; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'cn  before: 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  onr  youth  could  cope  with  him; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 
Outnumber'd  bis  thin  hairs  (7)  of  silver  grey. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd  (8) 

Hi*  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore. 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire  (9) 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire: 

For,  sonic**  left  long  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  n childless  foe; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait  (10) 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate. 

His  parent’s  iron  hand  did  doom 
More  than  a humfih  hecatomb.  (II) 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus’  spirit  less  was  pleased 
Than  bis,  Minotti’s  son,  who  died 
Where  Asia’s  bounds  and  ours  divide. 


(1)  ‘‘And  crash  the  wall  they  have  shaken  before.*  G.—l..  E. 

(2)  “ lie  who  first  dotrns  with  the  red-crossmay  crave," e:e, 
“What  vulgarism  Is  this!— ‘lie  who  lomers,— or  phu-ks 
down • ” etc.  Gifford. — L.  E. 

(3)  “Thus  against  the  wall  they  bent. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  sent.*  G. — L. K. 

(4)  “Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  train."1 2 3 4  G. — L.  E. 
(3)  “ There  stood  a man,’’  etc.  G. — L.  E. 


(tl)  “/.urA’d,”  a had  word — sny  “ff'w  hULn  C.— L.  E. 
',7;  u Outnumber'd  his  hairs,”  etc.  6'.— I..  E. 

(8)  “Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  4e dipp’d  ” G. — L. K. 
0)  “Brain! — this  it  better  than  king  Priam's  fifty  sous. 

(.  ifford. — I,.  E. 

: 10;  In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turks. 

(II)  “There  ran  be  no  such  thing ; but  the  whole  of  this 
is  poor,  aud  spun  out.”  G\—  L. K. 
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Buried  be  lay,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore;  1 
What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 
! Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell? 

Not  a stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a bone  in  their  graves ; 

; But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 

XXVI. 

Hark  to  the  Allah  shout ! (1)  a baud 
I Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  I and: 
Their  leader’s  nervous  arm  is  bare, 

Swifter  to  smile,  and  never  to  spare — 

Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  «w; 

Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known : 

' Others  a gaudier  garb  may  show, 

To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe; 

Many  a hand ’s  on  a richer  hill. 

But  none  on  a steel  more  ruddily  gilt; 

Many  a loftier  turban  may  wear, — 

Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare  ; 

Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  ’tis  there! 
There  is  not  a standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before; 

There  is  not  a banner  in  Moslem  war 
W'ill  lure  the  Ddliis  half  so  far ; 

It  glances  like  a falling  star  ! 

Where’er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen) 

The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been  ; (2) 

There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar  ; 

Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 

Scorns  to  yield  a groan  in  dying ; 

Mastering  his  last  feeble  blow 
’Gainst  the  nearest  levell’d  foe, 

Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound, 

Grappling  od  the  gory  ground. 

XXVII. 

Still  the  old  man  stood  erect. 

And  Alp’s  career  a moment  check’d. 

“Yield  thee,  Minotti;  quarter  take, 

For  thine  own,  thy  daughter’s  sake.” 

“Never,  renegado,  never! 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever.”  (3) 
“Francesca! — Oh,  my  promised  bride! (4) 

Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride?” 

“ She  is  safe.” — “ Wliere?  where?” — “ In  heaven; 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 

Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled.” 

Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled. 

As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
Before  bis  words,  as  with  a blow. 

“Oh  God!  when  died  she?” — “Yesternight — 

Nor  weep  I for  her  spirit’s  flight: 

(1)  “ Hark  to  the  Alla  lla  ! ” etc.  G.-L.  E. 

(2)  “Omit  the  remainder  of  tbe  section.”  G{/fori.— L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

"Tbuufli  Ibe  life  of  tbjr  giving  would  la«(  for  mr."— L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS. — 

” Where  ’»  Frtnrna  ? — m;  promiwd  brute ! I-  E. 

(6)  Here  follow*  in  MS. — 

“Twirr  and  nnrr  he  roll'd  a (pare. 

Then  leud'liSc  lav  upon  hi*  fare.'*— L.  E. 

(•)  u One  cannot  help  suspecting.  on  longer  and  more 
mat  a re  consideration,  that  one  has  been  led  to  join  in 
ascribing  much  more  force  to  the  objections  made  against 

I 


.1 


None  of  tny  pure  lace  shall  he 
Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 

Come  on!” — That  challenge  is  in  vain — 

Alp’s  already  with  the  slain! 

While  Minotti’s  words  were  wreaking 
More  revenge  in  bilter  speaking 
Than  his  falchion’s  point  had  found, 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wouud. 

From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 
Of  a long -defended  church, 

Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 

The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground ; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 

Round  lie  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A Hash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
! Blazed,  as  be  bent  no  more  to  rise, 
i And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 

Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  ;(h) 

Nought  of  life  left,  save  a quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering; 

They  turn’d  him  on  his  hack ; his  breast 
Aud  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust, 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed, 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loo«ed; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb. 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death: 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away, 

Without  a hope  from  mercy’s  aid, — 

To  the  last — a Renegade.  (6) 

XXVIII. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 
Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those: (7) 

Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing. 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 

Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot. 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 
Left  beneath  his  high  command; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  is  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall, 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back, 

They  leave  before  a bloody  track ; 

such  characters  aa  the  Corsair.  I-ara,  the  ('.taour.  Alp.  etc., 
than  belong*  to  them.  The  incidents,  habits,  etc.,  are  much 
too  remote  from  modern  and  European  life  to  act  as  mis- 
chievous examples  toothers;  while,  under  the  </lrr»  dr* 
runistunces,  the  splendour  of  imagery,  heanty  and  tender- 
ness of  sentiment,  ami  extraordinary  strength  and  felicity 
of  language,  are  applicable  to  human  nature,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries,  and  convey  to  the  best  faculties  of  the 
render's  mind  un  impulse  which  elevates,  rr flues,  instructs, 
and  enchants,  with  the  noblest  and  purest  of  all  pleasures.” 
Sir  E.  Bnjdgrs. — l-  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS  — 

"Tw*."  in  rage,  in  limoiph  Uu»s*."— »L.  E. 
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And,  with  their  faces*  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow,(|) 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane; 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  a while, 

Shelter’d  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time!  the  turban'd  host, 

With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 

Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearfnl,  may  vainly  try 
Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

They  die;  but  ere  tbeir  eyes  could  close. 
Avengers  o’er  their  bodies  rose; 

Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 
The  ranks  unthinn’d,  though  slaughter'd  still; 
And  taint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  still-renew'd  attacks: 

And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight. 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot; 

From  every  shatter'd  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower  t 
But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak  — 

The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak — 

It  bends — it  falls — and  all  is  o’er; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o’er  the  altar-stone: 

Madonna’s  face  upon  him  shone, 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  oar  thoughts  on  things  divine. 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there: 

Still  she  smiled;  even  now  she  smiles. 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles : 
Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 

And  made  the  sign  of  a rross  with  a righ. 

Then  seized  a torch  which  blazed  thereby ; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 
Contain’d  the  dead  of  ages  gone; 

Thdr  names  were  on  the  graven  floor. 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 
The  varied  marble’s  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery — stain’d,  and  strown 
With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o’erthrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 
Lay  cold  in  many  a coffin'd  row; 

£0  “nesting  <kath  with  every  blow."  (Hffont. — h. E. 

(2)  M*Ob,  but  it  made  a clorioa*  •how!'.:’  Out*'’ 
fitffbrd. — L.  E. 

b4 
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You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  slate, 

By  a pale  light  through  a gloomy  grate; 

But  War  had  enter’d  tbeir  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 
Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 
In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead  : 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians’  chiefest  magazine; 

To  these  a late-form’d  train  now  led, 

Minotti’s  last  and  stern  resource 
Against  the  foe’s  o’erw helming  force. 

XXXII. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain : 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 

Aud  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich, 

And  from  each  other's  rude  bands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  bad  bless’d* 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  go; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a glorious  show  !(2) 

On  tta  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 

Massy  and  deep,  a glittering  prize. 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers’  eyes : 

That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine, 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 
Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day, 
To  shrive  tbeir  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray — 
Still  a few  drops  within  it  lay; 

And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 

From  the  purest  metal  cast; 

A spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last. 

XXXIII. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch’d 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach’d, 

When  old  Minotti’s  hand 
Touch’d  with  the  torch  the  train — 

’Tis  fired! 

Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 

The  turban’d  victors,  the  Christian  baud, 

All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 

Hurl’d  on  high  with  the  shiver’d  fane, 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  ! 

The  shatter'd  town — the  walls  thrown  down — 
The  waves  a moment  backward  bent — 

The  hills  that  shake,  although  unreal. 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass’d — 

The  thousaud  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 

Proclaim’d  the  desperate  conflict  o’er 
On  that  too-long-afflicted  shore: (3) 

Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below ; 

Many  a tall  and  goodly  man, 

Scorch’d  and  sbrivell'd  to  a span, 

(3)  “Strike  out  from  4 Up  to  the  sky,’  ete.  to  1 AU  black- 
en'd there  and  reeking  lay.*  Despicable  «tuflr."  Ci/ford . i 

-1-E. 
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When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a cinder  strew ’d  llie  plain  : 

Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain  ; 

Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a thousand  circling  wrinkles; 

Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 

Scatter’d  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 

Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they? 

Let  their  mothers  see  and  say ! 

Wheo  in  cradled  rest  they  lay. 

And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child, 

Little  deem'd  she  such  a day 
Wrould  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 

Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more ; 

That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face 
Save  a scatter'd  scalp  or  bone : 

And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a falling  stone. 

Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 

All  blacken'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 


fl)  “Omit  the  next  sis  Haft.”  Gifford.— L.  F.. 

(Si  I believe  I have  taken  a poetical  license  to  trans- 
plant t hr  jackal  from  Asia,  in  Greece  1 never  saw  nor 
heard  these  animal* ; but  aiming  the  rain*  of  Kpbesus  I have 
heard  them  by  hundred*.  They  haunt  ruin*,  and  follow 
arntie*. 

Ml  * Leave  out  thi*  couplet. ” ('Afford. — L.F- 
(4)  “ The  Siege  of  Corinth,  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
too  visible  an  effect,  and  not  very  well  harmoniaed  in  all  it* 


All  the  living  things  that  beard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd: 

The  wild  birds  flew ; the  wild  dogs  Hid, 

And  bowling  left  the  unboried  dead;  (I) 

The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke; 

The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke — 

The  nearer  steed  plunged  o’er  the  plain, 

And  burst  his  girth,  aud  tore  his  rein ; 

The  bull-frog’s  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mouth’d  arose,  and  doubly  harsh ; 

The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavern’d  hill 
Wrhere  echo  roll’d  iu  thunder  still; 

The  jackal’s  troop,  in  gather’d  cry,  (2) 

Bay'd  from  afar  complaiiiingly. 

With  a mix'd  nml  mournful  sound, 

Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound: (3) 

With  sudden  wing,  aud  ruffled  breast, 

The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 

And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 

The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun ; 

Their  smoke  assail’d  his  startled  beak, 

A rRl  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek — 

Thus  was  Corinth  lost  aud  won!  (4) 

pan*,  cannot  but  be  regarded  a*  a magnificent  composition. 
There  i*  les*  misanthropy  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  rest ; and 
the  interest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft 
and  solemn  seenes  and  emotions,  and  of  the  tumult,  and 
terrors,  aud  intoiication  of  war.  These  opposite  pirture* 
are,  perhaps,  too  violently  contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts, 
too  harshly  coloured ; bnt  they  are  in  general  exquisitely 
designed,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  energy.” 
Jeffrey. -b.  K. 


iparisftna. 


(>) 


TO  SCROPE  BERDMORE  DAVIES,  ESQ. 
<tt)f  following  poem  to  Snornbrb 


ITT  one  WHO  BAS  LONG  ADMIRED  HtS  TALENTS  AND  TALCED  BIS  FRIENDSHIP- 
January  22,  1810. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon’s  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  I am  aware,  that  in  modern  times  the 
delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem 
such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 

(!)  This  poem,  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  versified  one 
that  ever  the  author  produced,  was  written  in  London  in 
the  autumn  of  1816,  and  published  in  February.  1816.  Al- 
though the  beauties  of  it  were  universally  acknowledged, 
and  fragments  of  Its  music  ere  long  on  every  lip,  the  nature 
of  the  subject  prevented  It  from  being  dwelt  upon  at  much 
length  in  the  critical  journals  of  the  time ; most  of  which 
were  content  to  record,  generally,  their  regret  that  so  great 
a poet  should  have  permitted  himself,  by  awakening  sym- 
pathy for  a pair  of  incestuous  lovers,  to  become,  in  some 
sort,  the  apologist  of  their  sin.  An  anonymous  writer,  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  agents,  however,  to  have  soggestrd 
some  particulars,  in  the  execution  of  the  story,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  before  we  rashly  class  Lord 
Byron  with  those  poetical  offenders,  who  have  bent  their 
powers  “ to  divest  incest  of  Its  hereditary  horrors.”  “ In 
Parisinayn  says  this  critic,  “we  are  scarcely  permitted  to 


Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a different  opinion;  as  Al- 
fieri  and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently,  upon 
tbe  Continent.  The  following  extract  will  explain 
the  facts  on  which  the  story  is  founded.  Tbe  name 
of  Azo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

“Under  tbe  reign  of  Nicholas  III.,  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony 

have  a single  glance  at  the  guilt,  before  our  attention  is 
riveted  upon  tbe  punishment:  we  have  scarcely  bad  time 
to  condemn,  within  our  own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though 
injured  son.  when — 

' For  a departing  bring'*  aoul 
Thr  death- by  inn  peal*  and  the  hollow  b*IU  knoll » 

He  la  near  bu  mortal  goal ; 

Knrriing  at  tbe  friir'i  Ildm  ; 

Sad  to  hear—  snd  piteous  to  see— 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guard*  around — 

And  tbe  headsman  with  bis  hare  arm  ready. 

That  tbe  blow  may  be  both  swift  aud  steady. 

Feels  if  the  sir  be  sharp  and  true — 

Since  hr  get  its  e* Jjje  anew  : 

While  the  crowd  in  a sprdilm  circle  gather 
To  ace  the  son  fall  by  tbe  d mm  of  tbe  father  1 * 

“The  fotal guilt  of  the  Princess  is  iu  like  manner  swnllow- 
ed  up  in  tbe  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.  We 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his 
wife  Parisina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a beautiful 
and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle 
by  the  sentence  of  a father  and  husband,  who  pub- 
lished his  shame,  aud  survived  their  execution.  (1) 

forbear  to  think  of  her  as  an  adulteress,  after  we  have  hrard 
that  * horrid  voice'  which  is  sent  up  to  heaven  at  the  death 
of  her  paramour — 

•WhalwVr  it»  rod  briow. 

Her  life  began  and  eiuard  in  woe.* 

“ Not  only  has  Lord  Byroa  avoided  all  the  details  of  this 
unhallowed  love,  he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the  very 
incest  which  be  condemns  the  idra  of  retribution,  and  our 
horror  for  the  sin  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our  belief  that 
it  was  brought  about  by  some  strunge  and  superhuman 
fatalism,  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Bianca.  That  gloom  of  , 
righteous  visitation,  which  invests,  in  the  old  Greek  trage- 
dies, the  fated  house  of  Atrrus,  seems  here  to  impend  with 
some  portion  of  its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  of  Este.  We 
hear,  in  the  language  of  Hugo,  the  voice  of  the  same  pro- 
phetic solemnity  which  announced  to  Agamemnon,  in  the 
very  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  approaching  and  Inevit- 
able darkness  of  his  fate « 

■The  gather'd  guilt  of  rider  times 
Shall  rrpnxlniT  it*r|f  in  crimes , 

There  it  a day  <»f  vengeance  still. 

Linger  a may— but  come  it  still.' 

44  That  asrfal  chorus  does  not,  unless  we  be  geratly  mis- 
taken, leave  an  impression  of  destiny  upon  the  mind  more 
powerful  than  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Azo,  when  he  beard  the  speech  of  Hugo  in  his  ball  of  Judg- 
ment:— 

•Tboa  gates',  and  mavst  resume  my  breath, 

A gift  for  which  1 thank  thee  not  ; 

Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin’d  name. 

Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame.' " 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 
reach  our  author’s  Manfred.  The  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
sent poem  was  grounded  are  thus  given  in  Friszi's  History 
of  Ferrara 

“ This  turned  out  a calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer- 
rara ; for  there  occurred  a very  trupical  event  in  the  conrt 
of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both  printed  and  in  manu- 
script, with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent 
work  of  Sard),  and  one  other,  have  givtg  the  following  relation 
of  it,— from  which,  howrvrr,  ore  rejected  many  details,  and 
especially  the  uarrative  of  Bandrlli,  who  wrote  a century 
afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the  contempo- 
rary historians. 

“By  the  above- mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assas<tno.  the  Mar- 
quess, in  the  year  IHK>,  had  a son  called  Ego,  a beautiful 
and  ingenuous  youth.  Parisina  Malatestn,  second  wife  of 
Niccolo.  like  the  generality  of  step  mothers,  treated  him 
with  little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  Ihe  Marquess, 
who  regarded  him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked 
leave  of  her  husband  to  undertake  n certain  journey,  to 
which  be  consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ego  should 
bear  her  company ; far  be  hoprd  by  these  means  to  Induce 
her,  in  the  end,  to  lay  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which 
■he  bad  conceived  against  him.  And  indeed  his  intent  was 
accomplished  hut  too  well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she 
not  only  divested  herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  After  their  return,  the  Marquess  had  no 
longer  any  occasion  to  renew  his  former  reproofs.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  that  a servant  of  the  Marquess,  named 
Zoese,  or,  as  some  rail  him,  Giorgio,  passing  before  the 
apartments  of  Parisiua,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  of  her 
chambermaids,  all  terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the 
reason,  she  told  him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  of- 
fence, had  been  beating  her;  and.  giving  vent  to  her  rage, 
she  added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she  chose 
to  make  kaowu  the  rrirainal  familiarity  which  subsisted 
between  Parisina  and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took  note 
of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  his  master.  He  was 
astounded  thereat,  but,  scarcely  believing  bis  ears,  he  as- 
sured himself  of  the  fact,  alas!  too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  by  looking  through  n hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his 
wife's  chamber.  Instantly  be  broke  into  a furious  rage, 
and  arrested  both  of  them,  together  with  Aldohrandino 
I Rangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentleman,  and  also,  as  some  say, 


He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty  : if  they 
were  innocent,  be  was  still  more  unfortunate;  nor  is 
there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I can  sincerely 
approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a parent.” — 
(iibhons  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  470,  new 
edition. 

two  of  the  women  of  hrr  chamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sin- 
ful art.  He  ordered  them  to  he  brought  to  a hasty  trial,  j 
desiring  the  judges  In  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accus- 
tomed forms,  upon  the  culprits.  This  srntrnce  was  death.  I 
Some  there  were  that  bestirred  themselves  in  favour  of  the  ! 
delinquents,  and,  amongst  others,  Egoceion  Contra rio,  who 
was  all-powerful  with  Niccolo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much- 
deserving,  minister,  Albrrto  dal  Sale.  Both  of  these.,  their 
tears  flowing  down  their  cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  im- 
plored him  for  mercy;  adducing  whatever  reasons  they 
could  suggest  for  sparing  the  offenders,  besides  those  mo- 
tives of  honour  and  deceney  which  might  persuade  him  to 
conceal  from  the  public  so  scandalous  a deed.  Hut  his  rage 
made  him  inflexible,  and,  on  the  instant,  he  commanded 
that  the  sentence  should  be  put  in  execution. 

“It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  beneath 
the  chamber  rallrd  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  lion's 
tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Glnvrcca,  that  ou  the  night 
of  the  !llst  of  May  were  brhrndrd.  first  Ego,  and  afterwards 
Parisina.  Zoese.  he  that  accused  hrr,  conducted  the  latter 
under  his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment.  She.  all  along, 
fancied  that  she  was  to  be  thrown  into  a pit,  and  asked,  at 
every  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot?  She  was 
told  that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what 
was  become  of  l’go,  and  received  for  answer,  that  be  was 
already  dead  ; at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  ex- 
claimed. 'Now,  then,  I wish  not  myself  to  live:'  and,  being 
come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands 
of  all  her  ornaments,  aud,  wrapping  a cloth  round  her  bead, 
submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel 
scene.  The  same  was  done  with  Hangoni,  who,  together 
with  the  others,  according  to  two  calendars  in  the  library 
of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent. 
Nothing  else  is  known  respecling  the  women. 

“The  Marquess  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful 
night,  and  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  in- 
quired of  the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ego  was  dead  yet? 
who  answered  him.  Yes.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  desperate  lamentations,  exclaiming,  * Oh ! that  I too 
were  dead,  since  I have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thux 
against  my  own  l'go!'  Aud  then,  gnawing  with  his  trrib 
a cane  which  he  had  iu  bis  hand,  be  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  sighs  and  in  trars,  calling  frequently  upon  his  own 
dear  Ego.  On  the  following  day.  calling  to  mind  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  public  hit  justification,  seeing 
that  the  transaction  could  uot  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered 
the  narrative  to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper,  and  scat  it  to 
all  the  courts  of  llaiy. 

“ On  rereiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Francesco  > 
Koscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  his  reasons, 
that  stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a tourna- 
ment, which,  under  the  au*pires  of  the  Marquess,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place.  In 
the  square  of  St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  bis  advance- 
ment to  the  daeal  chair. 

“The  Marquess,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  done, 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  commanded 
that  as  many  of  the  married  woqrn  as  were  well  known  to 
him  to  be  faithless,  like  bis  Parisina,  should,  like  her,  he 
beheaded.  Amongst  others,  Barhcrina,  or,  as  some  call 
her,  lziodamia  Romti,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwent 
this  sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution;  that  is  to 
■ay.  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Giacomo,  opposite  the  present 
fortress,  beyond  St.  Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  bow  strange 
appeared  this  proceeding  in  a prince,  who,  considering  his 
own  disposition,  should,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  in  surh 
cases  most  iudulgrnt.  Some  however,  there  were  who  did 
not  fail  to  commend  him.” 

The  above  passage  of  Frixzi  was  translated  by  Lord  Byron, 
and  formed  a closing  note  to  the  original  edition  of  Parisina. 
— L.  E.  . * 

(I)  “Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated;  but  the  , 
castle  still  exists  entire;  aud  I saw  the  court  where  Pari-  J 
siua  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the  annal  of 
Gibbon.'’  It.  Utters.  1817.— L-  E. 


PARISINA. 


PAR  IS  IN  A. 


I. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale’s  high  note  is  heard; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers’  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper’d  word; (I ) 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear-obscure 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.  (2) 

II. 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 

And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 

And  if  she  sits  ia  Este's  bower, 

’T  is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower — 

She  listens — but  not  for  the  nightingale — 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a tale. 

There  glides  a step  through  the  foliage  thick, 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick ; 
There  whispers  a voice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 
And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves: 

A moment  more — and  they  shall  meet- 
’Tis  past — her  lover’s  at  her  feet 

III. 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside, 

With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 

Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky — 

Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 

I And  heedless  as  the  dead  arc  they 
Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath ; 

As  if  all  else  had  pass’d  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe 
Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 
So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 

That  happy  madness  would  destroy 
The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway: 

Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 

Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 

Or  paused  or  fear’d  in  such  an  hour? 

Or  thought  bow  brief  such  moments  last? 

But  yet — they  are  already  past ! 

Alas!  we  must  awake,  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 

With  many  a lingering  look  they  leave 
The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 

And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 

The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 

The  lip  that  there  would  ding  for  ever, 

(I)  “The  opening  verses,  though  soft  nnd  voluptuous,  ure 
I tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  character 
; and  harmony  to  the  whole  poem."  Jrjfrry. — I..E. 

| (2)  The  lines  contained  in  this  section  were  printed  as  set 
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While  gleams  on  Parisina’s  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 

As  if  each  calralyTConscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar — 

The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 

Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place: 

But  it  must  come,  aud  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart, 

With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill. 

V. 

Aud  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed. 

To  covet  there  another’s  bride; 

But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 
A husband’s  trusting  heart  beside. 

But  fever’d  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams; 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away  : 

And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 

And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress. 

For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 

And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O’er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 

He  clasp’d  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listen'd  to  each  broken  word: 

He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start, 

As  if  the  archangel's  voice  be  heard? 

And  well  he  may — a deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o’er  his  tomb, 

When  be  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 

And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 

And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 

That  sleeping  whisper  of  a name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo’s  shame. 

Aud  whose  that  name?  that  o’er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 

Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 

And  whose  that  name?  ’tis. Hugo’s, — his — 

In  sooth  he  had  not  deem’d  of  this! — 

T is  Hugo’s — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son— 

The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 

When  he  betray’d  Bianca's  truth, 

The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

vn. 

He  pluck’d  his  poniard  in  its  sheath. 

But  sheath’d  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 
Howe’er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 

He  could  not  slay  a thing  so  lair — 

At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping — there. 

Nay  more: — he  did  not  wake  her  then, 

But  gazed  upon  her  with  a glance 

to  music  some  time  atnee,  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where 
they  now  appear;  thr  greater  part  of  which  waa  composed 
prior  lo  /jru,  ami  other  composition#  since  puhllahed-  ; 
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Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  lo  sleep  again — 

And  o’er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam’d  on  the  dew-drop*  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more— but  still  she  slumber’d — 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number’d. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a tale  from  those  around. 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom — to  her: 
Concealment  is  no  more — they'  speak 
All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell  : 

And  Azo’s  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook’d  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  bis  state. 

The  chief  of  Est£’s  ancient  sway 
Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate; 

His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there, — 

Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ; 

Both  young, — and  one  how  passing  fair! 

With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter’d  hand, 

Oh,  Christ ! that  thus  a son  should  stand 
Before  a father’s  face ! 

Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 

And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 

And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 

Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  mid  silently 
Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom; 

How  changed,  since  last  her  speaking  eye 
Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait — 
Where  Beauty  watch’d  to  imitate 
Her  geutle  voice — her  lovely  mien — 

And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 
The  graces  of  its  Queen  : 

Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 

A thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt,* 

A thousand  swords  had  sbeathless  shone,  (1) 

And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 

Now, — what  is  she?  and  what  are  they? 

Can  she  command,  or  these  obey? 

All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow', 

And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 

And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 

Her  knights,  and  dames,  her  coart — is  there: 

And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couch’d  before  her  glance, 

Who — were  his  arm  a moment  free — 

Had  died  or  gain’d  her  liberty! 

The  minion  of  his  father’s  bride, — 

He,  loo,  is  fetter’d  by  her  side; 

i (I)  A sagacious  writer  gravely  charge*  Lord  Byron  with 
! paraphrasing,  in  this  passage,  without  acknowledgment, 
Mr.  Burke’s  wrll-kunno  description  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette.  “Verily,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  “there  he 
amongst  as  a set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  bold,  that  every 
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Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim, 

Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 

Those  lids — o’er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  n tender  stain, 

Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e’er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 

Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below; 

Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  till, 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering. still. 

XI. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed: 

His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whate’er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd, 

He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ; 

But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her: 

Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were — 

Hi*  guilt — hi*  love — his  present  state — 

Hi*  lather’*  wrath — all  good  men’s  bate — 

His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 

And  hers,— oh,  hers! — be  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  dmth-like  brow, 

Else  bad  bis  rising  heart  betray’d 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XII. 

And  Azo  spake: — “But  yesterday 
1 gloried  in  a wife  and  son ; 

That  dream  this  morning  pass’d  away; 

Ere  day  declines,  I shall  have  none. 

My  life  must  linger  on  alone; 

Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I have  done: 

Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me; 

Let  that  too  pass  ; — the  doom ’s  prepared ! 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

Aud  then — thy  crime’s  reward! 

Away!  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 

Learn  if  thoa  there  canst  be  forgiven; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 

But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe: 

Farewell!  I will  not  see  thee  die — 

But  thou,  frail  thing!  *ha)t  view  bis  head — 
Away!  I cannot  speak  the  rest: 

Go ! woman  of  the  wanton  breast ; 

Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed: 

Go!  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 

And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I give." 

XIII. 

And  here  stern  Azo  hid  his  face — 

For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb’d,  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb’d  and  flow’d  again; 

And  therefore  bow’d  he  for  a space, 

And  pass'd  bis  shaking  hand  along  , 

His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng; 

possible  thought  and  image  ia  traditional;  who  have  no 
notion  that  there  are  aorh  thing*  aa  fountain*  in  the  world, 
small  as  well  as  great;  and  who  would  therefore  rharitably 
derive  every  rill  they  heboid  flowing  from  a perforation 
made  in  some  other  man’s  tank." — L.  E. 
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While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 

And  for  a brief  delay  demands 
His  father’s  ear:  the  silent  sire 
Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

44  It  is  not  that  I dread  the  death — 

For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 

And  that  not  once  a useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 

Than  e’er  can  slain  the  axe  of  mine: 

Thou  gavest,  and  maysl  resume  my  breath, 

A gift  for  which  I thank  thee  not; 

Nor  are  my  mother’s  wrongs  forgot, 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin’d  name, 

Her  offspring’s  heritage  of  shame; 

But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he. 

Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 

Her  broken  heart — my  sever’d  head — 

Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  bow  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care! 

*T  is  true  that  I have  done  thee  wrong — 

But  wrong  for  wrong : — this,  deem'd  thy  bride, 
The  other  victim  of  thy  pride. 

Thou  know’st  for  me  was  destined  long. 

Thou  saw’st,  and  covetcd’st  her  charms— 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth, 

Thou  taunted’st  me — as  little  worth; 

A match  ignoble  for  her  arms, 

Because,  forsooth,  I could  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 

Nor  sit  on  Est6's  lineal  throne: 

Yet,  were  a few  short  summers  mine. 

My  name  should  more  than  Esle’s  shine 
With  honours  all  tny  own. 

I had  a sword — and  have  a breast 
That  should  have  won  as  baught(L)  a crest 
As  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better-born; 

And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank. 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  ' Est£  and  of  Viqjpry  I * 

I will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime. 

Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
A few  brief  hours  or  days,  that  must 
At  length  roll  o’er  my  reckless  dust; — 

Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past. 

They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last. 

Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base. 

And  thy  nobility  of  race 
Disdain'd  to  deck  a thing  like  me — 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  tiny  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father’s  face, 

And  in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 

(I)  llaught  - haughty. — “Away,  kaught  man,  thou  art 
Insulting  rar."—  Mkakiprarr. 

(S'  “I  sent  for  Marmion,  because  It  occurred  to  me.  there 

might  be  a resemblance  between  part  of  Parisinu  and  a 

similar  scene  in  the  second  canto  of  Marmion.  I fear  there 
is.  though  I never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly 

wish  to  imitate  that  which  is  inimitable.  I wish  you  would 

ash  Mr.  Gifford  whether  I ought  to  say  any  thing  upon  it. 

I had  completed  the  story  on  the  passage  from  Gibbon, 

which  indeed  leads  to  a like  scene  naturally,  without  a 

thought  of  the  kind : but  it  comes  upon  me  not  very  com- 
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From  thee — this  tamclessness  of  heart — 

From  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ? — 
From  thee,  in  all  their  vigour,  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame— 

Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone. 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 

Sec  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done ! 

Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a son ! 

I am  no  bastard  in  my  soul. 

For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr’d  control : 

And  for  my  breuth,  that  hasty  boon 
Tbou  gavest  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 

I valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 

When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven. 

And  o’er  the  (lead  our  coursers  driven: 

The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 
The  future  can  blit  lie  the  past; 

Yet  would  I that  I then  had  died: 

For  though  thou  vvork’dst  my  mother’s  ill, 

And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I feel  thou  art  my  father  still ; 

And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 

*Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 

Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 

My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 

As  err’d  the  sire,  so  err’d  the  son. 

And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 

My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 

But  God  must  judge  between  us  two!(I) * * * * * * * 9 

xrv. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms, 

On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded; 

And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 

Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd, 

When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank’d: 
Till  Parisina’s  fatal  charms  (2) 

Again  attracted  every  eye — 

Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom’d  to  die! 

She  stood,  I said,  all  pale  and  still, 

The  living  cause  of  Hugo’s  ill: 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 

Not  once  had  turn’d  to  either  side — 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close, 

Or  shade  the  glance  o’er  which  they  rose, 

But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 

And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood, 

As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood; 

But  every  now  and  then  a tear, 

So  large  and  slowly  gather’d,  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 

It  was  a thing  to  see,  not  hear! 

And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 

forubljr.’’-  b rd  11.  to  Mr.  \1.  Feb.  3.  1816.— The  .erne  re- 
ferred to  i»  (he  one  in  which  Constance  de'Dcverley  appears 
before  the  conclave : — 

••  Her  look  rampawd.  Mid  steady  eye. 

Bespoke  a mat riil rM  constancy ; 

Ami  there  she  *Ux*l  so  calin  and  pale. 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 

And  million  slight  of  eje  and  bend, 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 

Thai  neither  sense  nor  poise  she  larks. 

• You  must  have  lliooghl  a form  of  wat. 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there — 

So  stlU  she  was,  so  pate,  so  fair."— L.  E. 
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Yet  seem’d  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 

Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek,  ( I ) 

And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o’erthrown, 

More  like  a thing  that  ne’er  had  life, — 

A monument  of  Azo’s  wife, — 

Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 

Whose  every  passion  was  a sling. 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilt’s  detection  and  despair. 

But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 
Recover’d  from  that  death-like  swoon — 

But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bowstrings,  when  relax’d  by  rain, 

The  erring  arrow  lannch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide — 

The  past  a blank,  the  future  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

She  fear'd — she  felt  that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  ? 

She  had  forgotten : — ditl  she  breathe? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath. 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around  ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown’d 
On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy? 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  oll-jarr’d  and  wandering  mind; 

A chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream; 

For  so  it  seem’d  on  her  to  break : 

Oh!  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake! 

XV. 

The  convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow; 

In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a deep  sound,  to  and  fro: 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go! 

Hark ! the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so! 

For  a departing  being’s  soul 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : 

He  is  near  his  mortal  goal; 

Kneeling  at  the  friar’s  knee. 

Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  to  sec — 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 
And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  aie  be  sharp  and  true — 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew  : 

While  the  crowd  in  a speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  father ! 

(I)  “The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty 
• Pa,ri  with  the  hold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temprrntr  defence 
of  the  son,  arc  managed  with  considerable  talent;  nnd  yet 


XVI. 

It  is  a lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day. 

And  mock’d  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 

And  his  evening  beams  are  sbed 
Full  on  Hugo’s  fated  head, 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
Iu  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen — 

And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curl’d  half  down  his  neck  so  bare ; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  Uic  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Ob ! that  parting  hour  was  bitter ! 

Even  the  stern  stood  chill’d  with  awe  : 

Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 

Yet  they  shudder’d  as  they  saw. 

XVII. 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover: 

His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp’d, 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp’d; 

*T  is  done-  -all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Mast  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 

And  o’er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied; 

But  no — that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne’er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feeliogs,  seemingly  subdued 
In  deep  disdain,  were  half  renew’d 
When  headsman’s  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind  : 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death ! 

“ No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 

These  hands  are  chain'd*— but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  nnshackled  eye — 

Strike!  ” And  as  the  word  he  said, 

Upon  the  block  he  bow’d  his  head ; 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke: 

“Strike!® — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke — 

Roll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain’d  and  heaving  trunk 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain; 

His  eyes  and  lips  a moment  quiver, 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 

Without  display,  without  parade; 

Meekly  had  he  bow’d  and  pray'd. 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 

Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 

And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling, 

His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling ; 

are  1cm  touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty, 
who  stands  in  speechless  agony  before  him.”  Jtjfrvy. — h.  It 
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None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know: 


Hi*  wrathful  sire — his  paramour  - 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hoar  ? 

No  more  reproach — no  more  deapair; 

No  thought  but  heaven — no  wonl  hut  prayer — 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 

When,  bared  to  meet  the  beadsman's  stroke, 

He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 

His  sole  adieu  to  those  around.  ( 1 ) 

XVIII. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Rach  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A cold  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 
On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended; 

And,  with  a hushing  sound  compress'd, 

A sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there, 

Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 
Save  one: — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 
So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild? 

That,  as  a mother’s  o’er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a soul’s  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Azo’s  palace-lattice  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  every  eye  is  turn’d  thereon ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone! 

It  was  a woman's  shriek — and  ne’er 
In  mndlier  accents  rose  despair; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  pass'd, 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

Bugo  is  fallen;  and,  from  that  hour. 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen  : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne’er  had  been — 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  car. 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Azo’s  voice,  by  none 
Was  mention  beard  of  wife  or  son. 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they. 

Theirs  was  u neons* -era ted  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

Birt  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 
Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin-lid : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road. 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 
Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote, 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shock, 

In  quicken’d  brokenness  that  came. 

In  pity,  o’er  her  shatter’d  frame, 

• (I)  “The  grand  part  of  this  poem  is  thnt  which  describes 
the  execution  of  the  rival  son ; and  in  which,  though  there 
it  no  pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and  llmugh 
every  ihing  is  conceived  and  expressed  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  directness,  there  is  a spirit  of  pathos  nnd 
poetry  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels." 
Jtffn y — L.  K. 


Hut  wbatsoeer  its  end  below. 

Hit  life  began  and  closed  in  woe! 

XX. 

And  Azo  found  another  bride 
And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 
As  him  who  wither'd  in  the  grave; 

Or  if  they  were— on  his  cold  eye 
Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a smother'd  sigh. 

Hut  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o’er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 
Of  sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe : 

Nothing  more  remain'd  below 
But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A heart  which  shunn'd  itself — and  yet 
Thut  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget. 

Which,  whin  it  least  appear’d  to  indt. 

Intensely  thought — intensely  fdt : 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o’er  the  surface  close — 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

Still  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted; 

Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish. 

Howe’er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish ; 

When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start 
We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 

They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain-head, 

And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure. 

For  ever  in  its  depths  endure. 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd. 

And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 

With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left. 

To  throb  o’er  those  of  fife  bercA ; 

Without  the  power  to  till  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share. 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass'd  a just  decree; 

Thnt  they  luid  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 

Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 

The  tainted  branches  of  the  trre, 

If  hqip'd  with  care,  a strength  may  give, 

By  which  the  rest  shaJI  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free: 

But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 

The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe. 

The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels. 

And  never  more  a leaf  reveals.  (2) 

(2)  “ UMr|KM  there  U no  tumult  or  stir.  It  is  all 
u<lnrM,  and  pit/,  and  terror.  There  L>  too  much  of  horror, 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstances ; but  the  uritin*  I*  beautifbl 
throughout, and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a rich  and  redundant 
veil  of  poetry,  where  every,  thing  breathes  the  pare  essence 


of  grams  and  sensibility.”’  Jeffrey.—  L.  E- 
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Zfyt  $Jrt0onrr  of  eijilloti; 

A FABLE. (0 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 


Etmixai.  Spirit  of  the  chainlca.4  Mind! (2) 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty!  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  son#  to  fetters  are  consign’d — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for ’t  was  trod, 

(I)  When  this  poem  was  composed.  I was  not  sufficiently 
nwnre  of  the  history  of  Ronninrd,  or  I should  have  en- 
deavoured to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate 
his  courage  and  his  virtues.  W ith  some  account  of  his  life 
1 have  been  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a citizen  of  that 
republic,  which  is  still  proud  of  the  mrmory  of  a man 
worthy  of  the  best  age  of  ancient  freedom  ; — 

“Francois  de  Bonnivard.  fils  de  louis  de  Honnivard,  ori- 
ginalre  dc  Seyssel  et  Seigneur  de  l.unes,  naqnit  en  149(1 
Jl  fit  set  dudes  I Turin:  rn  1510  Jean  Airac  de  Bonnivard, 
son  oncle,  lui  resigns  le  prieurc  de  St.  Victor,  qui  aboutis- 
soil  nux  murs  de  Geneve,  et  qui  fbrmoit  un  benefice  con- 
sidcrable 

“C*  grand  homme — (Bonnivard  indite  ce  litre  par  la 
force  de  son  4»e,  la  drolture  de  son  error,  la  noblesse  de 
scs  intentions,  la  sagessc  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de  ses 
demarches,  IVtendue  dc  ses  connaissanret  et  la  vivacite  de 
son  esprit). — ce  grand  homme,  qui  eieitera  1'admlration  de 
tons  ceux  qu'une  vertu  berotque  peut  encore  emouvoir,  in- 
spirera  encore  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance  dans  les  ctrurs 
des  Genevois  qui  aiment  Geneve.  Bonnivard  en  fut  toujours 
un  des  plus  fermes  appuis : pour  assurer  la  liberie  de  nntre 
repuhliqur.  il  ne  craignit  pas  de  perdre  souvent  la  sienne; 
U oublia  son  repos ; il  meprisa  les  richesses ; II  ne  n^gligea 
rien  pour  afTermir  le  bonheor  d’une  patrie  qu’il  bonora  de 
son  choiz  : des  ce  moment  il  la  cherit  comine  le  plus  zcle  de 
ses  ritoyens;  il  la  servit "avec  I’intrrpfdite’d'un  hdos,  et  il 
drivit  son  Histoire  avec  la  naivete  d'un  phllosophe  et  la 
chaleur  d’un  patriote. 

“ It  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Hittoire  dc  Genet*, 
qne  des  qu'il  evl  commence  de  Lin  TMUtoirr  ties  nations , il 
se  sentlt  entrain*  par  son  gotit  pour  les  rrpubliques,  don l il 
t'pousa  toujours  les  intrrrfs e’eri  ee  gout  ponr  la  liberty  qui 
lui  lit  sans  doote  adopter  Geneve  pone  sa  patrie. 

‘‘Bonnivard.  encore  jcanc,  s’nnnonra  h/iutcmcnt  com  me 
le  defenseur  de  Geneve  contre  leDuc  dc  Savoy  e et  I’Eveque. 

“ F.n  1519,  Bonnivard  devint  le  martyr  de  su  patrie:  le 
Due  de  Savjye  riant  entri*  dans  Geneve  avec  cinq  cents 
hnmmes,  Bounivard  craignit  le  ressrntiment  duDuc;  il  von- 
lut  se  retlrer  4 Knbourg  pour  cn  criter  les  mites;  msis  il 
fut  trnhi  par  drui  homme*  qui  I'acrompngnoient,  rt  conduit 
par  ordre  du  Prince  ii  Grolee,  ou  il  resta  priso  tinier  pendant 
deux  ans.  Bonnivard  doit  malheureux  duns  ses  voyages: 
comma  ses  malheurs  u'avoient  point  ralenti  son  zHe  pour 
Geneve,  il  rioit  toujours  un  enriemi  rrdnutablc  pour  ccux 
qui  la  mfnofolent,  et  par. consequent  il  desoit  ftr*  expose  a 
leurs  roups,  -il  fut  rencontre  en  1530  sur  lc  Jura  par  des 
voleors,  qui  It*  depmiillertnt,  et  qui  le  mi  rent  encore  rnlrt? 
les  maids  du  Due  de  .Savoye:  ce  prince  le  tit  rufernier  dans 
lc  Chateau  de  Chillon,  oii  il  resta  suns  rtre  iutc rroge  jusque 
en  Ifiltt;  il  fut  ulors  deljvre  par  les  lleruois,  qui  s'empa- 
rirmt  du  Pays  de  Yaud. 

u Bonnivard,  on  sortant  de  sa  capfivite,  rut  le  plnUir  de 
troover  Geneve  lib  re  et  reformer:  la  rrpubliquc  s./oprem 
de  lui  temoigner  sa  reconnaissance,  et  dale  d>  dotmnager  des 

. , # I *- 


Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a sod. 
By  Bonnivard! — May  none  those  marks  efface; 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. (3) 


I. 

Mr  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  night. 

As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears: (4) 

maux  qu’il  avoit  soufferts:  elle  le  refut  bourgeois  de  la  ville 
au  mats  dc  juin.  I&36;  rile  lui  donna  la  maison  habit** 
autrefois  par  le  Vieaire-gvn^ral,  et  elle  lui  assigna  one  pen- 
sion de  deux  cents  *cus  d’or  tant  qu'il  aojourneroit  6 Gen<-ve. 
II  fut  admis  dans  lc  Conseil  des  Deux-CenU  en  1537. 

“ Bonnivard  n’n  pas  fini  d’etre  utilr:  a pres  atoir  travnille 
4 rendre  Geneve  lihre,  il  n-usslt  a la  rendrr  tob-rante.  Bon- 
nivard engagea  le  Conseil  a aceorder  aux  rcclrsiastiqurs  et 
aux  paysans  un  temps  sufflsant  pour  examiner  les  proposi- 
tions qu'on  Irur  faisoit ; il  rvussit  par  sa  doucear:  on  preche 
toujours  le  Christianisrae  avec  succ^s  quand  on  le  preebe 
avec  cbaritc. 

“Bonnivard  fut  savant:  ses  maouscrits,  qui  sont  dans  la 
Ribliotheque  pnblique,  pronvent  qu'il  avoit  bien  lu  les  auteurs 
classiqnrs  latins,  et  qu’il  avoit  approfondi  la  tb^ologie  et 
l'histoire.  Ce  grand  homme  aimoit  les  sciences,  et  il 
croyoit  qu'elles  pouvoient  fhire  la  glolre  de  Geneve;  aussi  U 
ne  n^gligea  rien  pour  les  fixer  dans  cette  ville  naissante;  en 
1551  il  donna  sa  bib!ioth*qne  au  public;  elle  fut  le  commen- 
cement de  notre  Bibliutheque  pnblique,  et  ces  livrea  son! 
en  pariie  les  rares  et  belles  rilitions  du  quinxieme  si  re  I e 
qu’on  volt  dans  notre  eolleetion.  Enfln,  pendant  la  nu1me 
annee,  ce  bon  patriote  institua  la  repohlique  son  hri-itiere, 
a condition  qu'elle  employeroit  set  biens  4 entretenir  le  col- 
lege dont  on  projetoit  la  fondation. 

“II  paroit  que  Bonnivard  moomt  en  1 570 ; mais  on  ne 
peut  I ’assurer,  parcequ'il  y a une  lacune  dans  le  N^croJoge 
depuis  le  mois  de  jaillet,  1670,  jusqa'en  1571.” 

(lord  Byron  wrote  this  beautiftil  poem  at  a small  inn, in 
the  little  village  of  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  he  hap- 
pened, in  June,  1816,  to  be  detained  two  days  by  stress  of 
weather;  “thereby  adding,”  says  Moore,  “one  more  death- 
less association  to  the  already  immortalized  localities  of  the 
Lake.” — L.B.J 

(2)  In  the  first  draught,  the  sonnet  opens  thus — 

**  Helm  *d  Goddess  of  the  rhainles*  mind  .' 

Brightest  In  dungeons.  Liberty  ! thou  art. 

Tli)  palare  I*  within  the  Freeman's  heart. 

Whose  soul  the  love  of  litre  alone  can  bind  ; 

And  whim  (by  sons  to  fetters  are  consign’d  — 

To  fellers,  and  the  damp  vault’s  da > less  gloom, 

Thv  joy  la  with  them  still,  and  unronflnrd. 

Their  country  conquer*  with  tlirir  martyrdom.”—  L.  R. 

(3)  “I  will  tell  you  something  about  Chillon.  X M.  dc 
Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a Swiss,  hud  it  read  to  him,  and  is 
pleascyl  with  it — so  fny  sister  write*.  Ilesuid  (but  he  was  tr#/A 
/touiseuu  «t  Chillon.  and  that  the  description  Is  perfectly 
correct.  But  this  is  not  all ; I recollected  something  of  the 
name,  and  find  the  fallowing  passage  in  The  Cot\futsicms, 
vol.  iii.  p.  247,  liv.  will.  * Dc  tons  ces  amusements  cclui 
qui  me  plut  davantnge  Ait  une  promrnndr  a tit  pur  du  Lac,, 
que  je  fis  en  hateuu  avec  tk  Imc  p ere,  sa  bonne,  sea  rieuj- 
fils , et  ma  Thcrfsc.  Nous  mime*  sept  jours  ii  cetle  tournee 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  moude.  J>n  gnrdai  le  vif  sou- 
venir  des  sites  qui  m’aioienl  frappr  a l’autre  extremlte  </« 
Imc,  et  dont  je  As  la  description  quclqae*  annres  apn-s, 
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My  limbs  arc  bow’d,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a vile  repose, (I) 

For  they  have  been  a dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  uir 
Arc  ha  lin’d,  and  barr’d — forbidden  fare; 

But  this  was  for  my  father’s  faith 
I suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death: 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stoke 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  rare 
In  darkness  found  a dwelling-place. 

We  were  seven — who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth  and  one  in  age, 

Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution’s  rage; (2) 

One  in  fire*  and  two  in  field, 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal’d : 

Dying  as  their  father  died, 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied  : — 

Three  were  in  a dungeon  cast. 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

II. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould,  (3) 

In  Chilton's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 

There  are  seven  columns  massy  and  grey, 

Dim  with  a dull  imprison’d  ray, 

A sunbeam  which  hath  lost  Its  way, 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  deft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left: 

Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp,  * 

Like  a marsh’s  meteor  lamp : 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a chain ; 

That  iron  is  a cankering  thing ! 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 

With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away 
Till  I hare  done  with  this  new  day, 

Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 

Which  hare  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I cannot  count  them  o’er, 

1 lost  their  long  and  hoary  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 

And  I lay  living  by  his  side. 

III. 

They  chain’d  us  each  to  a column  stone, 

And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone; 

We  could  not  move  a single  pace, 

We  could  not  see  each  other’s  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 

And  thus  together — yet  apart, 

Fetter’d  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart; 

>ns  La  JVamvtUe  Utloitt.’  This  nonagenarian,  De  Lac,  most 
ooe  of  the  4 deux  flit.’  He  is  in  Eugland,  infirm,  but  still 
faculty.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  lived  so  long,  and 
t wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  should  have  made  this  voy- 
e with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at  such  an  interval, 
id  a poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  made  precisely  the 
me  circumnavigation)  upon  the  same  scenery.” — B.  Let- 
■*.  April  9,  1817.— Jean  Andrt  de  Luc.  F.  8.  S..  died  at 
indoor,  in  the  July  following.  He  was  bora  in  1726,  at 
nevra,  was  the  author  of  many  geological  works,  andenr- 
jionded  with  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 
L.  E. 

4)  Ludovico  Sforta,  and  others.  The  same  is  asserted 
Vfarie  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  sixteenth,  though 
: in  quite  so  short  a period.  Grief  Is  said  to  have  the 


T was  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
W'ith  some  new  hope  of  legend  old. 

Or  song  heroically  bold; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold — 

Our  voices  took  a dreary  tone, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be; 

It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own.  (4} 

IV. 

I was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
1 ought  to  do — and  did  my  best — 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youugest,  whom  my  father  loved, 

Because  our  mother’s  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven, 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved: 

And  troly  might  it  be  distress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a nest; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free) — 

A polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A sunset  till  its  summer’s  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 

The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun: 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 

And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 

With  tears  for  nought  but  others’  ills, 

And  then  they  flow’d  like  mountain  rills, 

Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr’d  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  form’d  to  combat  with  his  kind; 

Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 

And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy: — hut  not  in  chains  to  pine: 

His  spirit  wither’d  with  their  clank, 

I saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 

But  yet  I forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a home  so  dear. 

He  was  a hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  follow’d  there  the  deer  and  wolf  ; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a gulf, 

And  fetter’d  feel  the  worst  of  ills. 

name  effect ; to  *uch,  and  not  to  fear,  this  change  In  hers 
wat  to  be  attributed. 

(1)  In  the  M3.- 

••  Oul  with  the  inward  watte  of  grief.”—  L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

" Brating  rancour— chains— and  rage.”—  L E. 

(3)  The  fidelity  of  Lori  Byron*  a description  of  the  dungeon  of 
Chilton,  to  which  he  haa  given  a deathless  interest,  la  shown 
in  the  engraving  in  Hadn’t  llhutradom,  from  Mr.  Stan- 
field's drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  prison. — P.  E- 

(t)  “Tbi.  picture  of  the  first  feelings  of  the  three  galtant 
brothers,  when  bound  apart  in  lids  living  tomb,  and  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  their  cheery  fortitude,  is  full  of  pity  and 
agony.”  Jeffrey. — L.K. 
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Lake  Leman  lie*  by  Chillon's  walls: 

A thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 

Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chilian's  snow-white  battlement, (I) 
Which  round  about  the  wave  inlhrals: 

A double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made— and  like  a living  grave. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lie*  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o’er  our  heads  it  knock’d: 

And  1 have  felt  the  winter’s  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 

Aud  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 

And  I have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 

Because  I could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 

I said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 

I said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 

He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food; 

It  was  not  that  ’(was  coarse  and  rude, 

For  we  were  used  to  hunter’s  fare, 

And  for  the  like  had  little  care . 

The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain-goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat ; 

Our  bread  was  snch  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten’d  many  a thousand  years. 

Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow-men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 

But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 

These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb: 

My  brother’s  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a palace  bad  grown  cold, 

Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain’s  side: 

But  why  delay  the  truth? — he  died.  (2) 

I saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 

Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, — 

Though  hard  I strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 

To  rend  and  gnash  (3)  my  bonds  in  twain. 

(I)  The  Chateau  de  Chillon  is  situated  between  Clarens 
and  Villeneuve,  which  last  Is  at  one  eitrcmlty  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  On  ita  leA  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and 
opposite  are  the  heights  of  Meiltrrie  and  the  range  of  Alps, 
above  Bovrret  and  St.-Glngo.  Near  it,  on  a hill  behind.  Is 
a torrent : below  it.  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been 
fathomed  to  the  depth  of  800  feet,  French  measure : within 
it  are  a range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  early  reformers, 
and  subsrqurntty  prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Across 
one  of  the  vaults  is  a beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we 
were  informed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed. 
In  the  cells  are  seven  pillars,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being 
half  merged  in  the  wail ; in  some  of  these  arc  rings  for  the 
fetters  and  the  fettered;  in  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bon- 
nivard  have  left  their  traces.  He  was  confined  here  several 
years.  It  is  by  this  rastle  that  Rousseau  has  Used  the  (*• 
tastrophe  of  his  Hrloue,  in  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children 
by  Julie  from  the  water;  the  shock  of  which,  aud  the  ill* 
nrss  produced  by  the  immersion,  is  the  enuse  of  her  dratb. 
The  chAtcau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a great 
distance.  The  walls  are  white. — [“The  early 'history  of 
this  castle, * says  Mr.  Trnnant,  who  went  over  it  in  1821, 
“is,  I believe,  involved  in  doubt.  By  some  historians  it  U 
said  to  he  built  in  the  year  1120,  and  according  to  others, 
In  the  year  1336 ; hot  by  whom  it  was  built  srrms  not  to  be 
known.  It  is  snitl,  however.  In  history,  that  Charles  the 
Fifth,  Duke  of  Savoy,  stormed  and  took  It  in  I ; that  he 


H<*  dieel — and  they  unlock’d  his  chain, 

And  scoop'd  for  him  a shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 

I begg’d  them,  as  a boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  wherron  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a foolish  thought. 

But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 

Tliat  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 

They  coldly  laugh’d — and  laid  him  there : 

The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

Such  murder's  fitting  monument ! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherish’d  since  hi*  natal  hour, 

His  mother’s  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  rare, 

His  martyr’d  father’s  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither’d  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God!  it  is  a fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : — 

I’ve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I’ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a swoln  convulsive  motion ; 

I’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 
UiimiVd  with  such — but  sure  and  slow: 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  lender — kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind; 

With  all  the  while  a cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a mockery  of  the  tomb, 

there  found  great  hidden  treasure*,  and  many  wretched  beings 
pining  away  their  Jivn  in  these  frightful  dungeons,  amongst 
whom  was  the  good  Itonniiard.  On  the  pillar  to  which  this 
unfortunate  nwin  is  said  to  have  been  chained,  I observed, 
cut  out  of  the  stonr,  the  name  of  one  whose  beautiful  poem 
has  done  much  to  hrighten  the  interest  of  this  dreary  spot, 
and  will,  perhaps,  do  more  towards  rescuing  from  oblivion 
the  names  of  ■ C.hillon  ' and  ‘ Bonnivard,'  than  all  the  rrael 
sufferings  «hirh  that  injured  man  endured  within  Its  damp 
and  gloomy  walls.” — L.  E.) 

Simond,  in  bis  Journal  qf  a 7b vr  in  Stritzrrland,  gives  a 
sketch  of  Chillon.  Among  other  thing*  he  says: — “It  grieves 
me  to  contradict  poets  or  picturesque  and  sentimental 
travellers;  hut  really  the  dungeon  of  Chillon  is  not  under 
water,  and  besides  is  absolutely  a comfortable  sort  of  dun- 
geon enough,  full  furl) -feet  long,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  with  several  narrow  slits  into  the 
thick  wall  above  reach,  but  admitting  air  and  light,  and 
even  sonic  ray*  of  the  sun.  A row  of  stone  pillars  divides 
it:  to  one  of  them  an  iron  ring  is  fastened.  and  looks  much 
rubbed  : it  is  marked  by  tradition  as  the  place  where  poor 
Bonnivard  was  chained  for  six  long  years.” — P.  K- 

(2j  In  the  MS.— 

••  liut  why  withhold  the  blow  ? — pc  died.”— L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

"To  break  or  bite.”— L.  E. 
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THE  PRISONER 

OF  CHILLON.  1*1 

Whose  tints  ns  gently  sunk  away 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

As  a departing  rainbow’s  ray — 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard ; 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

And  mine  was  thankful,  till  my  eyes 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 

And  not  a word  of  murmur — not 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 

A groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot, — 

I was  the  mate  of  misery : 

A little  talk  of  better  days, 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 

A little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

Mv  souses  to  their  wonted  track, 

For  I was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

I saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 

Close  slowly  round  me  as  before; 

And  then  the  sighs  be  would  suppress 

I saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 

Of  fainting  nature’s  feebleness, 

Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 

1 listen'd,  but  l could  not  hear — 

That  bird  was  perch’d,  as  fond  and  tame, 

I call’d,  for  I was  wild  with  fear; 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 

I knew  ’twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

A lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; ' 

Aud  song  that  said  a thousand  things, 

I call'd,  and  thought  1 heard  a sound — 

And  seem'd  to  sav  them  all  for  me ! 

1 burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

I never  saw  its  like  before, 

And  rush'd  to  him: — I found  him  not, 

I ne’er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 

/ only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a mate, 

/ only  lived — / only  drew 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew; 

Aud  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 

The  last — the  sole — the  dearest  link 

None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon’s  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place.  (1) 

1 know  not  if  it  late  were  free. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 

My  brothers — both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

I look  that  hand  which  lay  so  still. 

Sweet  bird ! ] could  not  wish  for  thine ! 

Alas!  my  owu  was  full  as  chill; 

Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise. 

1 had  nol  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 

A visitant  from  Paradise; 

But  felt  that  I was  still  alive — 

For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought  ! the  while 

A frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile — 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne’er  be  so. 
I know  not  why 
I could  not  die, 

I had  no  earthly  hope — bat  faith. 
And  that  forbade  a selfish  death. 

IX. 

I sometimes  deem’d  that  it  might  be 
My  brother’s  soul  come  down  to  me; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 

And  then ’t  was  mortal — well  I knew ; 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
Lone — as  tbe  corse  within  its  shroud, 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

Lone — as  a solitary  cloud, 

I know  not  well — I never  knew — 

A single  cloud  on  a sunny  day, 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

While  ail  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear. 

And  then  of  darkness  too: 

A frown  upon  tbe  atmosphere, 

I had  no  thought,  no  feeliug — none — 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

Among  the  stones  I stood  a stone, 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 

For  alt  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey, 

XL 

It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day, 

A kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate; 

So  haleiul  to  my  heavy  sighf. 

I know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 

And  fixedness — without  a place ; 

But  so  it  was: — mv  broken  chain 

Ti*re  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 

With  links  unfasten’d  did  remain. 

No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime — 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 

But  silence,  and  a stirless  breath 

Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 

Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 

A sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

And  tread  it  over  every  part; 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless! 
X. 

And  ronnd  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I trod, 

A light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a bird  ; 

gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of.  the 
youngest  life  ia  tbe  moat  lender  and  beautiful  passage  in 
j (lie  poem.”  Jeffrey.-— 

My  brothers’  graves  without  a sod ; 

For  if  1 thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 

Aud  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  aud  sick. 
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I made  a footing  in  the  wall, — 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a human  shape; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A wider  prison  unto  me: 

No  child— no  airc — no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery; 

1 thought  of  this,  and  I was  glad. 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mod ; 

But  I was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr’d  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a loving  eye. 

XIII. 

I saw  them — and  they  were  the  same. 

They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame; 

I saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,  (1) 

And  the  blue  Rhoue  in  fullest  flow ; 

I heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O’er  cbannelTd  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 

I saw  the  white-wall’d  distant  town, 

And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down; 

And  then  there  was  a little  isle,  (2) 

Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view; 

A small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 

Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 

But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 

And  on  it  there  wore  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  they  seem’d  joyous  each  and  all ; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

••  I mw  them  with  their  lake  below. 

And  their  three  thousand  ywn  of  Know.'* — L.  E. 

(2)  Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeneuve, 
not  for  from  Chilton,  is  a very  sraa|l  island;  the  only  one 
I coaid  perceive,  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  the  lake, 
within  its  circumference.  It  contains  a few  trees  (I  think  not 
above  three),  and  from  its  singleness  and  diminutive  sice 
bos  a peculiar  effect  upon  the  view. 

(3)  Here  follow  In  MS. — 

Nor  I slew  of  my  (objects  one — 

| j ~-l  * 

(4)  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint 
the  peculiar  character  of  Bonnivard-  The  object  of  the 
poem,  like  that  of  Sterne's  celebrated  sketch  of  the  pri- 
soner. it  to  consider  captivity  in  the  abstract,  nad  to  mark 
its  eflfecb  in  gradually  chilling  the  mental  powers  as  it 
benumbs  and  freezes  Ihc  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate 
victim  becomes,  at  it  were,  a port  of  his  dungeon,  and 
identified  with  his  chains.  This  transmutation  we  believe 
to  be  founded  on  fact : at  leatt.  In  the  taw  Countries, 
where  solitude  for  life  is  substituted  for  capital  punish- 
ments, something  like  it  may  be  witnessed-  On  particular 
days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  these  victims  of  a jurispru- 


As  then  to  me  he  seem’d  to  fly, 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  1 felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I bad  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 

And  when  I did  descend  again, 

The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a heavy  load ; 

It  was  as  is  a new-dug  grave, 

Closing  o’er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress’d, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a rest. 


It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I kept  no  count — I took  no  note, 

I bad  uo  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I ask’d  uot  why,  and  reck’d  not  where : 

It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 

Fetter’d  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I learn’d  to,  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appear’d  at  last, 

And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 

I These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A Tiermitage — and  all  my  own ! 

And  half  I felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  roe  from  a second  home : 

With  spiders  I had  friendship  made. 

And  watch’d  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 

Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 

And  why  should  I fee)  less  than  they  ? 

We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 

And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 

Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tdl ! 

In  quiet  we  had  learn’d  to  dwell — (3) 

My  very  chains  and  I grew  friends. 

So  msch  a long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are : — even  I 
Regain’d  my  freedom  with  a sigh.  (4) 

Jence  which  call*  itself  humane,  are  presented  to  the  public 
eye.  upon  a stage  erected  ia  the  open  market-place,  appa- 
rently to  prevent  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  from  being 
forgotten.  It  U scarcely  possible  to  witness  a sight  more 
degrading  to  humanity  than  this  exhibition  : — with  matted 
hair,  wild  look*  and  haggard  features,  with  eyes  dazzled 
by  the  unwonted  tight  of  the  sun,  and  ears  deafened  and 
astounded  by  the  sudden  exchange  of  the  silence  of  a dun- 
geon for  the  busy  hum  of  men,  the  wretches  sit  more  like 
rode  images  fashioned  to  a fantastic  imitation  of  humanity, 
than  like  living  and  reflecting  being*.  In  the  course  of  time 
t we  are  assured  they  generally  become  either  madmen  or 
idiot*,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to  predominate,  when  the 
mysterious  balance  between  them  is  destroyed.  It  will 
readily  be  allowed  that  Ibis  singular  poem  is  more  powerful 
than  pleasing.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is,  tike  that  of  I 
l golino,  a subject  too  dismal  for  even  the  power  of  the  j 
painter  or  poet  to  counteract  Its  horrors.  It  Is  the  more 
disagreeable  ns  affording  human  hope  no  auehoi*  to  rest  j 
upon,  and  describing  the  sufferer,  though  a man  of  talents  , 
and  virtues,  as  altogether  inert  and  powerless  under  his 
accumulated  suffering* : yet,  ns  a picture,  bowrver  gloomy 
the  colouring,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord  Byron  has 
drawn;  nor  is  It  possible  to  read  It  without  a sinking  of 
the  heart,  corresponding  with  that  which  he  describes  the 
victim  to  have  suffered."  Air  //  alter  Scoff.— L.  K. 
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MANFRED. 


fWanfrrii; 

A DRAMATIC  POEM.(i) 


“There  Are  more  thin**  Id  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yoar  philosophy.” 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


CD. 


Chamois  Hcrter. 
Abbot  up  St.  Maurice. 
Maitcci.. 

Hermah. 


Witcb  op  the  Alps. 
Ammahka. 

Nemesis. 

The  Destinies. 
Spirits,  etc. 


Tlie  Scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher 
Alps — partly  iu  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in 
the  Mountains. 


MANFRED. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

Mis  pred  alone. — Scene,  a Gothic  Gallery. — Time, 
midnight. 

Man.  The  lamp  most  be  replenish’d,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I must  watch: 

My  slumbers — if  I slumber — are  not  sleep, 

But  a continuance  of  enduring  thought, 

(I)  The  following  extracts  from  Lord  Byron’s  letters  to 
Sir.  Murray  are  all  we  have  to  offer  respecting  the  history 
of  the  composition  of  Mai\fred 

“ Venire.  Feb.  IS,  1817.— I forgot  to  mention  to  yon,  that 
a kind  of  Poem  in  dialogue  (ia  blank  verse)  or  Drama,  from 
which  ‘ the  Incantation’  is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer 
in  Switzerland,  is  finished : it  is  in  three  acts,  hat  of  a very 
wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all  the 
persons— bot  two  or  three— are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air, 
or  the  waters;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ; the  hero  a Mod  of 
magician,  who  is  tormented  by  a species  of  remorse,  the 
cause  of  which  is  left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about 
invoking  these  Spirits,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no 
use ; he  at  last  goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Princi- 
ple, ia  propria  persona,  to  evocate  a ghost,  which  appears, 
nod  gives  him  an  ambiguous  nnd  disagreeable  answer;  and, 
in  the  third  set,  be  is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  a 
tower  where  he  had  studied  bis  art.  You  nuy  perceive, 
by  this  outline,  that  1 have  no  great  opinion  of  this  piece 
of  fantasy;  bat  I have  at  least  rendered  it  guile  impossible 
for  the  stage,  for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drary  Laue 
has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt.  I have  not  even  copied 
it  off,  and  feel  too  Issy  at  present  to  attempt  the  whole  ;• 
hat  when  1 have,  I will  nrnd  It  you,  and  yoa  may  either 
throw  it  into  the  fire  or  not.” 

“ March  A. — I sent  yoa  the  other  day,  in  two  rovers,  the 
first  act  of  Manfred.  a drama  as  mnd  as  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam 
tragedy,  which  was  ia  twenty-five  acts  and  some  odd  scenes : 
mine  is  hat  ia  three  acts  ” 

**  March  0.—  In  remitting  the  third  art  of  the  sort  of  dra- 
matic poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I have  little  to  observe,  rxrept  that  yoa  must 
not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  published)  without  giving  me 
previous  police.  I have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether 
it  is  good  or  had;  and  ai’flus  was  not  the  case  with  the 
principal  of  my  former  pahUcg|ions,  I am,  therefore,  iu- 


Whieh  thru  I can  resist  not:  in  my  heart 
There  it  a vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ; and  yet  I live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 

But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise; 

Sorrow  is  knowledge:  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o’er  the  fatal  truth, 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 

I have  essay’d,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not:  1 have  done  men  good, 

And  I have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 

But  this  avail'd  not:  I have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 

But  this  avail'd  not: — Good,  or  evil,  life, 

Powers,  passions,  all  I see  in  other  beings. 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.  I have  no  dread. 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  (car. 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. — ■ 

Now  to  my  tusk. — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 

elined  to  rank  It  very  humbly.  Yon  will  submit  it  to  Mr. 
Gifford,  and  to  whomsoever  yoa  please  besides.  The  thing, 
yon  will  see  at  a glimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or 
thought  of  fur  the  stage ; I much  doubt  if  for  publication 
even.  It  is  too  much  in  my  old  style;  hut  I composed  it 
actually  with  a horror  of  the  stage,  and  with  a view  to 
render  ibe  thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the  seal  of 
my  friends  that  1 should  try  that  for  which  I have  an  in- 
vincible repugnance,  viz.  a representation.  I certainly  am 
a devil  of  a mannerist,  and  must  leave  off ; but  what  coaid 
I do?  Without  exertion  of  some  kind,  I should  have  sunk 
under  my  imagination  and  reality.” 

“ .March  2fi. — With  regard  to  the  ‘Witch  Drama.’  1 re- 
peat. that  I have  not  an  Idea  If  it  is  good  or  had.  If  bad, 
it  most,  on  no  account,  be  risked  in  publication ; if  good, 
it  is  at  yoar  service.  1 value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas, 
or  less,  if  you  like  it.  Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish 
separately.  The  price  will  show  you  I don’t  pique  myself 
upon  tt;  so  speak  out.  You  may  put  it  into  the  fire,  if  you 
like,  and  Gifford  don’t  like.” 

u April  9. — As  for  Manfred,  the  two  first  acts  are  the 
best;  the  third  so  so;  hut  I was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heats.  You  tnaTrall  it  * a poem,’  for  it  is  no  drama, 

and  I do  not  choose  to  "have  it  called  by  so  d d a name, 

— 1 a Poem  in  dialogue,’  or — Pantomime,  if  you  will,  any 
thing  but  a green-room  synonyme;  and  Ibis  is  your  motto— 
'There  err  more  things  In  hrtrrn  sort  earth,  Huratm, 

Than  srs  dreamt  ot  m yrmr  philosophy.'  ” 

The  Third  Act  was  re-written  before  publication;  as  to 
the  particulars  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a subse- 
quent note.  To  avoid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may 
give  here  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  two  ablest 
critiques  that  immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  Man- 
fred : — 

In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  potency 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  universe!  (I) 

Whom  I have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light — 

Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
lu  subtler  essence — yc,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts,  (2) 

And  earth's  and  ocean’s  caves  familiar  things — 

1 call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise!  appear! 

[A  pause.  ' 

They  come  not  yet.  Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 

Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 

Who  is  undying,  rise!  appear! Appear! 

[A  pause. 

If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 

Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me:  by  a power, 

Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a tyrant-spdl, 

Which  bad  its  birth-place  in  a star  condemn’d, 
i The  burning  wreck  of  a demolish’d  world, 

I A wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space  J 
: By  the  stroug  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 


The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 

I do  compel  ye  to  my  will: — Appear! 

[i4  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery  : 
it  is  stationary  ; and  a voice  is  heard  singing. 
First  Snarr. 

Mortal!  to  thy  bidding  bow’d, 

From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 

Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 

And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion, 

Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion  J (3) 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 

On  a star-beam  I have  ridden ; 

To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 

Mortal— be  thy  wish  avow’d! 

Voice  of  the  Skcohd  Spirit. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown’d  him  long  ago 
On  a throne  of  rocks,  in  a robe  of  clouds, 
W’ith  a diadem  of  snow. 


of  di.it  soul  which  homed  and  blasted  and  fed  upon  Itself, 
in  Harold,  and  Conrad,  and  Lara — and  which  comes  again 
in  this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — more  proad. 
perhaps,  and  more  awful  than  ever— bat  with  the  fiercer 
traits  of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and  quenched 
in  the  gloom  of  a deeper  despondency.  Manfred  does  not. 
like  Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  anguish  of  his  horning 
heart  in  the  dangers  and  daring  of  desperate  and  predatory 
war— nor  seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the  tnraolt  of 
perpetual  contention;  nor  yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep 
over  the  peopled  scenes  of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and 
aversion,  and  make  his  survey  of  the  business,  and  plea- 
sures, and  stadiea  of  man  an  occasion  for  taunts  and  sar- 
rasms,  and  the  food  of  an  unmeasurable  spleen.  He  is 
fixed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes  of 
the  central  Alps— ‘•where,  frrnn  his  youth  up,  he  has  lived  in 
proad  hut  calm  seclusion  from  the  wnys  of  men.  conversing 
only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and  aspreta  of  nature  by 
whieb  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits  of  the  Ele- 
ments, over  whore  he  has  acquired  dominion  by  the  secret 
and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic.  Hr  is  averse, 
indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and  frivolous 
nature  to  which  hr  belongs;  bat  he  cherishes  no  animosity 
or  hostility  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  concerns  eiclte  no 
iuterest — their  pursuits  no  sympathy  — their  joys  no  envy. 
It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him  to  he  crossed  by  them 
in  his  melancholy  mtisingi, — hat  he  treats  them  with  gen- 
tleness and  pity  ; and,  except  when  slang  to  impatience 
by  too  importunate  an  intrusion,  is  kind  and  considerate  to 
the  comforts  of  all  aroqnd  him.  This  piece  is  properly  en- 
titled a dramatic  poem— for  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not 
at  all  a drama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term.  It  has  no  action,  no  plot,  and  no  characters;  Man- 
fred merely  muses  and  suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Ilia  distresses  are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the 
scene  and  at  its  dosing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are 
borne  is  the  same.  A hunter  and  a priest,  and  some  do- 
mestics. are  indeed  introduced,  but  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  passions  or  sufferings  on  which  the  iuterest  de- 
pends; and  Manfred  is  substantially  alone  throngbont  the 
whole  piece.  He  holds  no  communion  but  with  the  me- 
mory of  the  Being  he  had  loved;  and  the  immortal  Spirits 
whom  he  evokes  to  reproach  with  his  misery,  and  their 
inability  to  relieve  it.  These  unearthly  beings  approach 
nearer  to  the  character  of  persons  of  the  drama — -but  still 
they  are  but  choral  accompaniments  to  the  performance; 
and  Manfred  is,  in  reality,  the  only  actor  and  sufferer  on 
the  scene.  To  delineate  his  character  indeed — to  render 
eoneri vahle  his  feelings— is  plainly  the  whole  scope  and 
| design  of  the  poem;  and  the  conception  and  execution  are, 
in  this  respect,  equally  admirable.  It  js  a grand  and  ter- 
rific vision  of  a bring  invested  with  superhuman  attributes, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  capable  of  more  iban  human  suf- 
ferings, and  be  sustained  under  them  by  more  than  hutnau 
force  and  pride.  To  object  to  the  improbability  of  the  fic- 
tion, is  to  mistake  the  edd  and  aim  of  the  author.  Probabi- 
lities, wg  apprehend,  did  not  enter  nt  all  into  his  considera- 


tion; his  object  was,  to  produce  effect— to  exalt  and  dilate 
the  character  through  whom  he  was  to  Interest  or  appal  as 
— and  to  raise  our  conception  of  it,  by  aU  the  helps  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread 
Of  superstitioa.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  if  the  situation  in 
which  he  has  placed  him  is  conceivable,  and  if  the  supposi- 
tion of  Its  reality  enhances  our  emotions  and  kindles  our 
Imagination;— fur  it  is  Manfred  only  that  we  are  required 
to  fear,  to  pity,  or  admire.  If  we  can  once  conceive  of  him 
as  a real  existence,  and  enter  Into  the  depth  and  the  height 
of  his  pride  and  his  sorrows,  we  may  deal  as  we  please 
with  the  means  that  have  been  used  to  fnrnish  us  with  this 
impression,  or  to  enable  os  to  attain  to  this  conception. 
We  may  regard  them  but  as  types,  or  metaphors,  or  alle- 
gories; but  as  is  the  thing  to  be  expressed,  and  the  feel- 
ing and  the  intellect  of  which  all  these  are  but  shadows.” 
—Jeffrey. 

“In  thix  very  extraordinary  poem.  Lord  Byron  has  pur- 
sued the  same  course  as  in  the  third  canto  of  Child e Harold. 
and  pat  out  his  strength  apon  thr  same  objects.  The  action 
is  laid  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps— the  characters 
are  all,  more  or  less,  formed  and  swayed  by  the  operations 
Of  the  magnificent  scenery  around  them,  and  every  page  of 
the  poem  teems  with  imagery  and  passion,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  overborne,  as  it 
were,  by  the  strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conceptions ; 
and  thus  the  composition,  as  a whole,  is  liable  to  many  and 
fatal  objections-  But  there  is  a still  more  novel  exhibition 
of  Lord  Byron's  powers  in  this  remarkable  drama.  Ue  has 
here  hurst  into  the  world  of  spirits;  and,  in  the  wild  de- 
light with  which  the  elements  of  nature  seem  to  have  in- 
spired him,  be  has  endeavoured  to  embody  and  call  up 
before  him  their  ministering  agents,  and  to  employ  these 
wild  personifications,  as  be  formerly  employed  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  man.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that, 
in  this  daring  attempt,  he  has  completely  succeeded.  We  1 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  plan  he  has  conceived,  and 
the  principal  character  which  he  has  wished  to  delineate, 
would  require  a toiler  developcment  than  Is  here  given  to  ( 
them;  and,  accordingly,  a sense  of  imperfection,  incom-  , 
pleteness.  and  confusion  accompanies  the  mind  throughout 
the  perusal  of  the  poem,  owing  either  to  some  failure  on  , 
the  part  of  the  poet,  or  to  the  inherent  mystery  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  though,  on  that  account,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend distinctly  the  drift  of  the  composition,  it  unques- 
tionably exhibits  many  noble  delineations  of  mountaiu 
scenefy, — many  Impceasive  and  terrible  pictures  of  passion, 
—and  many  wild  aqd  awful  visions  of  imaginary  horror.” 
IJ  ’Uson. — L.  E. 

(I)  In  the  original  MS- — 

“ Eternal  Agency ! 

T«  «pii Its  of  the  immortal  unnerve  ! 1~  E. 

(1)  In  the  MS. 

“Of  Inaneevafole  mountain*  are  thr  haunts/'— L.  Ee« 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Which  u fit  for  «n  x pavilion.*—  L-  K.  * • 


MANFRED 


Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force. 

Without  a sphere,  without  a course, 

A bright  deformity  on  high, 

The  monster  of  the  upper  sky! 

And  thou ! beneath  its  influence  born — 

Thou  worm!  whom  I obey  and  scorn — 

Forced  by  a power  (which  is  not  thine, 

And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 

Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend. 
And  parley  with  a thing  like  thee — 

What  wouldst  thou,  child  of  clay ! with  me? 

Tub  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  child  of  clay! 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals — say* 


Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand ; 

Bat  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 
Must  pause  for  my  command. 

The  glacier’s  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 

But  1 am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

.Or  with  its  ice  delay.  (I) 

1 am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern’d  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  tAouf 

Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

. Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 

Where  the  wind  is  a stranger, 

■ And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 

Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 
Her  green  hair  with  shells; 

Like  the  storm  on  the  snrfatie 
Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells; 

O’er  my  calm  ball  of  coral 
The  deep  echo  roll’d — 

To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 
Thy  wishes  unfold! 

Fourth  Spirit. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 
Lies  pillow’d  on  fire, 

And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 
Rise  bodingly  higher; 

Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 
Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 

Am  their  summits  to  heaven 
Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 

1 have  Quitted  my  birth-place 
^hy  bidding  to  bide^— 

Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me. 

Thy  will  be  my  guide! 

. Fipth  Spirit. 
lam  ibeTider  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm; 

TKe  hurricane  I left  behind 
.'U^elwjth  lightning  warm* 

.speed  to  thfee,  o’er  shore  and  sea 
• ii’ swept  ppoo  the  blasi!*  • ‘ * 

Th^fleet  l diet  saii’d  well,  and  yet 
^ .Twid-siak  -ere  night  be  past.  ■ V * 

V »'  v.  SnTH  fepftiT.  , ’m  * *v 

Wj  is  the  shallow  qj[  the  night, 

Why  doth  thy,  magic  torture  me  with  light? 

/ . j Seventh  Snarr.  . •, 

■JPIfi  which  idles  thy  destiny  . 

ruled,  qrarfrOi  began,  by  me: 
a^wotnTj|8 frfcsh  and  fair" 

Ap  e'jer  /evolved  round  sun  in'  %ir; 


Man.  Forgetfulness 

Firsl  Spirit.  Of  what — of  whom — and  why? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me;  read  it  there — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  tbee  that  which  we  possess : 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O’er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion;  or  a sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  arc  the  dominators,  each  and  all — 

These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms,  •• 
Ye  offer  so  profusely,  wbat  I ask? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill; 

But — thou  mayst  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me? 

Spirit.  Wc  arc  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 

We  are  eternal,  and  to  us  the  past 

Is,  as  the  future,  present.  Art  thou  answer’d? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me — but  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here  . * 

Hath  made  you  miufc.  Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my  wU^l 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 

The  lightning  of  py  being,  is  as  bright,  * 

Pervading,  and  &r-daciing  as  your  own, 

Arid  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop’d  in  clay! 
Answer,  or  1 willPjteacIi  you 'what  1 am. 

' Spirit* Wr  ®jswef  as  we  uuswer’d;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thinfe  own  words. 

Man.  jtk'  i *3  • Why  say  yo  so? 
Spirit.  If,  aa  thou  say’st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing  j 

Mortals  rati  death, hath: nought  to  do  vyith  ns. 

/ Man.  1 then  hftvr  oail’d ye  from  your  realms  in  tain 
Y«  Cannot  Dot*  “d  me*  ^ 

tWhat  we wc  offer;  it  is  thine:- 
Bethink  ere  tboo  dismiss  us, “ask  again — 

Kjugdo^  fitd:  iwayv  and  strength,  and  Jength  of 

**&**'.  what  have  I to  d6  with  dt$$?. 
They  are  too  long  already. ^Heace-— Begone! 

ApmfeyYet  pvusi  : being  heir,  our  w ill  would  do 


Its  course  'Wjm  free  and  regular,  # •» 
Space  bosom’d  not  g lovelier  star.  . 
Tlte  Kbbr  airiyed—aud  it  became 
^jf^Mjering  ^Shls  of  shapeless  flamb,  » 
K putblcss  coui?t,  apd  a curse,  ■ 

A*  AwoH^aroTthe  -nniverse ; * Y * 
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Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 

As  music  on  the  waters;  and  1 see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a clear  large  star; 

But  nothing  more.  Approach  me  as  ye  are. 

Or  one,  or  all,  in  yonr  accustom’d  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms,  beyond  the  dements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 

But  choose  a form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  1 have  no  choice;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
1 Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.  Let  him, 
i Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 

Seventh  Spirit.  {Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a beau- 
tiful female  figure.)  Behold ! 

Man.  Oh  God!  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou, 

Art  not  a madness  and  a mockery, 

I yet  might  be  most  happy.  I will  clasp  thee. 

And  we  again  will  be--—  [ The  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush’d ! 

[Manfhsd  falls  senseless. 

A Voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follows.  ( I ) 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; (2) 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 

And  the  answer’d  owls  are  hooting,  * 

And  the  silent  leaves  arc  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 

Shall  my  soul  be  opon  thine, 

With  a power  and  with  a sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish; 

By  a power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone; 

* Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a shroud, 

« Thou  art  gather’d  in  a cloud; 

And  for  ever  shall  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this*  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by,  , 

Thou  sbalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye  % 

As  a thiug  that,  though  unseen,. 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  bath  been; 

And  when  in  tluit  secret  dread  A! 

Thou  hast  turn’d  around  thy  bead,  r " ' 

; Thou  sbalt  marvel  I am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
t And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  tbou  must  conceal. 

. i . a ■ 

And  a magic  voice  and  verse 

Hath  baptized  thee  with  a edrse;  4k>' 

% , « * * ■ 

(I ) These  verses  were  writen  In  Switzerland, 'fa  1816,  and 
transmitted  to  England  for  publication,  with  the  third  canto 
of  CJiilde  Harold.  “As  they  were  written,”  nays  Rlr.  Moore, 
“immediately  after  the  lost  fruitless  attempt  at  jeroneilia-  i 

tiuu.  iu  Is  needless  to  say  who  was  in  the  poet’*  thoughts 
while  he  penned  some  of  the  opening  strata  *.n~L  E 
' a A ml  the  wisp  on  the  morajp  ’-—Hearing,  In  Fehrn 
aw7  Its  I ft.  of  n nfranced  version  o£  Man/ftd  fry  Some  Italian. 
I-onl  Byron  vfrqfs  to  feus  (HeiuLUr.  nop^BL^jf  you  have 
| 'umliKsni  uf  comm  indent  mg  with  the  man,  would  you  per- 
mit me  to  convey*  foljim  the  offer  of  any  price  he  mRJ  t»b* 


And  a spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a snare ; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice; 

And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
AH  the  quiet  of  her  sky; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a sun, 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 
From  thy  own  heart  I then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring; 
From  thy  own  smile  l snatch’d  the  snake. 
For  there  it  coil’d  as  in  a brake; 

From  thy  own  lip  1 drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  these  their  ebiefest  barm ; 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  onfatkom’d  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul’s  hypocrisy; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art, 

Which  pass’d  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 
By  thy  delight  in  others’  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I call  upon  thee ! and  compel  (3) 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  bell ! 

And  on  tby  bead  I pour  tbe  vial 
Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 
To  tby  wish,  but  as  a fear ; 

Lo!  the  spell  now  works  around  tbee. 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  tbee; 
O’er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 
Hath  the  word  been  pass’d — Now  wither! 


The  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. — Time,  Morning, — • 
M\KFRtD  alone  upon  the  Cliffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  l have  raised  abandon  me — 
Irhe  spells  which  I have  studied  baffle  me — 

The  remedy  I reck’d  of  tortured  me; 

I lean  no  more  on  super-human  aid, 

It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  tiU  the  past  be  gulf’d  in  darkness, 

It  is  not  of  my  search. — Mv  mother  Earth! 

And  tbou  fresh-breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful?  I cannot  love  ye. 

And  tbou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 


throw  his  translation  into  tbe  Are.  and  promise  not  to  im-  | 
deHake  any  other  of  that,  or  shy  othrr  of  my  things?  ] will  t 
send  him  his  money  immediately,  on  this  condition.”  A j 
negotiation  was  accordingly  set  on  foot,  aod  the  tra&jlnlor, 
on  receiving  two  hundred  franc*,  delivered  up  hii  manu- 
script, . and  engaged  never  to  translate  any  other  of  the  j 
pact's  works.  Of  bh  qualification*  for  the  task  some  do-  j 
lj on  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  he  had  torsed  the 
Nvord  “wilp,”  In  this  line,  into  “ o bundle  of  straw."— LK. 

(1)  In  tbe  MS.—  . • . j'  1 • ' j. 

• I d^sdjur*  Ibc#  to  Ibis  spell.*— L.  E.  * ’ ' J . 
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That  openevt  over  all,  and  unto  all 

Art  a delight — thou  ahinest  not  on  my  heart. 

And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I stand,  and  on  the  torrent’s  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziuess  of  distance ; when  a leap, 

A stir,  a motion,  even  a breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom’s  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I pause? 

I feel  the  impulse — yet  I do  not  plunge; 

I see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede; 

And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm: 

There  is  a power  upon  me  which  withholds, 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul’s  sepulchre,  for  1 have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil.  Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[ An  eagle  posset. 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 

Well  mayst  thou  swoop  so  near  me — 1 should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets:  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
'Yet  pierces  downward,  ouward,  or  above, 

With  a pervading  vision. — Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix’d  essence  make 
A conflict  of  its  eleineuts,  aud  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.  Hark!  the  note, 

[ The  shepherd" s pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain-reed — 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 

Mix’d  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd;(i) 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I were 

(1)  The  Kerins  of  this,  and  of  several  other  passages  in 
J fanjrrd,  may  he  found  in  the  Journal  of  his  Swiss  toor. 
Which  Lord  Byron  transmitted  to  his  sister:  e.g.  “Sept. 
19. — Arrived  at  a lake  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  mountains; 
left  our  quadrnpeds,  and  ascended  farther;  came  to  some 

’•now  in  patches,  upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell 
like  rain,  making  the  same  dents  as  in  a sieve;  the  chill  of 
the  wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  hot  I scrambled 
am  and  upwards.  Hobbouse  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle. 
The  whole  of  the  mountains  superb.  A shepherd  on  a steep 
and  very  high  cliff,  playing  upon  his  pipe  ; very  different 
from  Arcadia.  The  music  of  the  cows'  bells  (for  their 
wealth,  like  the  patriarchs',  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which 
reach  to  a height  far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and 
the  shepherds  shouting  to  ns  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing 
on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps  appeared  almost  inaccessible, 
with  the  surrounding  scenery,  realized  all  that  I have  ever 
heard  or  imagined  of  a pastoral  existence — much  more  so 
than  Greece  or  Asia  Minor;  for  there  we  are  a little  too 
much  of  the  sabre  and  musket  order,  and  if  there  is  a crook 
in  one  hand,  you  are  sure  to  see  a gun  in  the  other : but 
this  was  pure  and  unraiicd — solitary,  savage,  and  patri- 
archal. As  we  went,  they  played  the  * Ran*  des  Vaches' 
and  other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell.  1 have  lately  repeopled 
my  mind  with  nature."—  L.  B- 

(2)  See  the  opening  lines  to  the  Prisoner  qf  Chillon,  antA, 
p.  278.  Speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette,  “1  was  struck," 
says  Madame  Campan,  “with  the  astonishing  change  mis- 


The  viewless  spirit  of  a lovely  sound, 

A living  voice,  a breathing  harmony, 

A bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me! 

Enter,  from  below , a Cuamois  Hoivteh. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leap’d:  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  is  here? 

Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach’d 
A height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 

Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain:  his  garb 

Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 

Proud  as  a free-born  peasant’s,  at  tills  distance — 

I will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man.  ( not  perceiving  the  other.)  To  be  thus — 
Grey-bair’d  with  anguish,  (2)  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a single  winter,  barkless,  branchless,  (3) 
A blighted  trunk  upon  a cursed  root, 

Which  but  supplies  a feeling  to  decay — 

And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 

Having  been  otherwise!  Now  furrow’d  o’er 
With  wrinkles,  plough’d  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours— all  tortured  into  ages — hours 
Which  I outlive! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o’erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me! 

I hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 

Crash  with  a frequent  conflict  ;(4)  but  ye  pass, 

And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harn.!ess  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
I’ll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

A Ian.  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell,  (5) 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a living  shore. 

Heap’d  with  the  damn’d  like  pebbles — I am  giddy.  (A) 

C.  Hun.  I must  approach  him  cautiously ; if  near, 
A sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  be 
Seems  tottering  already. 

fortune  bad  wrought  upon  her  feature* : hep  whole  head  of 
hair  had  turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Va- 
rennes  to  Paris."  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  Mary.  “With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude," 
says  her  historian,  “she  laid  her  ueck  upon  the  block ; and 
while  one  executioner  held  her  bands,  the  other,  at  the 
sreond  stroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  it*  at- 
tire, discovered  her  hair,  already  grown  quite  grey  with 
cares  and  sorrows."  The  hair  of  Mary's  grandson,  Charles 
1.,  turned  quite  grey*  in  like  manner,  during  his  stay-  at 
Carisbrooke. — L.  E. 

(3)  “Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered, 
— trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless ; done  by  a 
single  winter ■ their  appearanre  reminded  me  of  me  and  my 
family."  Swiss  Journal. — L.  E. 

(4)  “Ascended  the  Wen  gen  mountain;  left  the  horses, 
took  off  my  coat,  und  went  to  the  summit.  On  one  side, 
our  view  comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers ; then 
the  Dent  d’Argrnt,  shining  like  truth ; then  the  Little  Giant, 
and  the  Great  Giant;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhorn. 
The  height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  eleven  thousand  above  the  valley.  Heard  the 
avalanches  falling  every  five  minutes  nearly."  Airis*  Journal. 
-L.  E. 

(5)  In  the  MS  — 

" Like  loam  from  lb*  roused  orran  of  old  Hell."— L.  E. 

(6)  “The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling 
up  perpendicular  precipices,  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  uj 
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Man.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction’s  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a sudden  dash. 

Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountain!  find  another  channel— thus. 

Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg — 

Why  stood  1 not  beneath  it? 

C.  Hun.  Friend  l have  a care. 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal! — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

Man.  (not  hearing  him.)  Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a fitting  tomb; 

My  bones  bad  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth; 

They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind’s  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall  be — 
In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 

Ye  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth ! take  these  atoms ! 

[As  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  the  cliff 
the.  Chamois  Hoktre  seizes  and  retains  him 
with  a sudden  grasp. 

C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman! — though  aweary  of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  voles  with  thy  guilty  blood — 
Away  with  roe — I will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me  not— 
I am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 
Spinning  around  me — I grow  blind — What  art  thou? 

C.  Hun.  I’ll  answer  that  auon. — Away  with  me — 
The  clouds  grow  thicker — there — now  lean  on  me — 
Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  stafT,  and  cling 
A moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 

The  chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour — 

Come  dn,  we’ll  quickly  find  a surer  footing, 

And  something  like  a pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter. — Come,  ’t  is  bravely  done— 
You  should  have  been  a hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty , the  scene 
dotes. 


A Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Manfred  and  the  Chsmois  Hurt  re. 

C.  Hun.  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet 
go  forth: 

Thy  mind  and  body  arc  alike  unfit 

To  trnst  each  other,  for«ome  hours  at  least;' 

When  thou  art  better,  I will  be  thy  guide — 

But  whither? 

Man.  It  imports  not : I do  know 
My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high 
lineage; — 

One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o’er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 


May  call  thee  lord?  I only  know  their  portals; 

My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls,  t 
Carousing  with  the  vassals;  but  the  paths, 

Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 

I know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine? 

Man.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 
And  be  of  better  cheer.  Come,  taste  my  wine; 

*T  is  of  an  ancient  vintage ; many  a day 
T has  thaw’d  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man.  Away,  away!  there’s  blood  upon  the  brim! 
will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth? 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean?  thy  senses  wan- 
der from  thee. 

Man.  I say  "tis  blood — my  blood!  the  pure  warm 
stream 

Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  aud  had  one  heart, 

And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 

And  this  was  shed : but  still  it  rises  up, 

Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I shall  never  be,! 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-, 
maddening  sin, 

Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate’er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort  yet — 

The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Patience,  and  patience!  Hence! — that  word 
was  made 

For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey ; * 

Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a dust  like  thine, — * 

I am  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanhs  to  heaven! 

I would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell ; but  whatsoe’er  thine  ill, 

It  must  be  borne,  aud  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 
Man.  Do  I not  bear  it? — Look  on  me — I live. 

C.  Hun.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life,  i 
Man.  I tell  thee,  man!  I have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I must  number : ages — ages — 

Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness. 

With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked! 

C.  Hun.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age  j 
Hath  scarce  been  set;  I am  thine  elder  far. 

Man.  Think’st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time? 

It  doth ; but  actions  are  our  epochs : mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 

Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ; and  one  desert, 

Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 

But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  aud  wrecks, 

Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas ! he 's  mad — but  yet  1 must  not 
leave  him. 

Man.  I would  I were — for  then  the  things  I see 
Would  be  but  a distemper'd  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look’s!  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee — a peasant  of  the  Alps — 

Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 


hr II  during  n spring-tide — it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and 
immeasurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  aide  wr  ascended 
was  not  of  so  precipitous  a nature;  hut  ou  arriving  at  the 
summit  we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a boiling 


sea  ofckmd.  dashing  against  the  crags  on  which  we  stood 
— these  crags  on  one  ride  quite  perpendicular.  In  passing 
the  masses  of  snow,  I made  a snowball  and  pelted  Hobhon»e 
with  it  ” Svriss  Journal,  — L.  E, 
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And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free; 

Thy  sdf-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts; 

Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  steep;  thy  toils, 

By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ; hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a quiet  grave, 

With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

And  thy  grandchildren’s  love  for  epitaph; 

This  do  I see — and  then  I look  within — 

It  mutters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already ! 

C.  Hun.  Anti  would* t thou  then  exchange  thy  lot 
for  mine? 

Man.  No,  friend ! I would  uot  wrong  thee,  nor  ex- 
change 

My  lot  with  living  beiug:  I can  bear — 

However  wretchedly,  *i  is  still  to  bear — 

In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 

But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain. 

Cans!  thou  be  black  with  evil? — say  not  so. 

Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak’d  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies? 

Man.  Oh!  no,  no,  no! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me — 

On  those  whom  I best  loved  : I never  quell’d 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 

Bat  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 

My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I need  them  not. 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.  I depart — 

Tis  time — farewell! — Here’s  gold,  and  thanks  for 
thee — 

No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 

I know  my  path — the  mountain  peril’s  past: 

And  ouce  again,  I charge  thee,  follow  not! 

[£jr7  Mam r Ran. 

SCENE  II. 

A lower  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A Cataract.  (1) 
Enter  Mamfreo. 

Man.  it  is  not  noon — the  sunbow’s  rayt(2)  still  arch 

(1)  “This  scene  U one  of  Ihe  most  poetical  anti  most 
sweetly  written  in  the  poem.  There  is  a still  ami  delicious 
witchery  in  the  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and 
the  celestial  beauty  of  the  being  who  reveals  herself  tn  the 
midst  of  these  risible  enchantments.”  Jeffrey. — L.E. 

(2)  This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  Alpine  torrents:  It  is  exactly  like  a rain 
bow  come  down  to  pay  a visit,  and  so  close  that  you  may 
walk  into  it:  this  effect  lasts  till  noon.— {“Before  ascending 
the  mountain,  went  to  the  torrent;  the  tun  upon  it.  forming 
a rainbow  of  the  lower  part  of  all  colours,  hat  principally  of 
purple  and  gold;  the  bow  moving  as  you  move:  I never 
saw  any  thing  like  this;  It  Is  only  in  the  sunshine.”  juris* 
Journal. — I..  E. 

{.'I)  “ Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau ; glaciers ; tor- 
rents: one  of  these  torrents  oiae  hundred  feet  in  height  of 
visible  descent ; beard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder ; gla- 
ciers enormous ; storm  came  on — thunder,  lightning,  bail ; 
all  in  perfection,  and  beautiful.  The  torrent  is  In  shape, 
curving  over  the  rock,  like  the  tail  of  a white  horse  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  such  as  it  might  be  conceived  would  be 
that  of  the  * pale  horse  ' on  whieb  Death  is  mounted  in  the 
Jpoeatypsr.  It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a something 
between  both ; Its  immense  height  gives  it  a wave  or  curve, 
a spreading  here  or  condensation  there,  wonderful  and 
| indescribable.”  Sides  Journal. — L.E. 

(4)  “In  all  lx>rd  Byron’s  heroes  we  recognise,  though  with 
infinite  modifications,  the  same  great  characteristics — a high 
and  audacious  conception  of  the  power  of  the  mind— an  in- 


Thc  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 

And  roll  the  sheeted  silver’s  waving  column 
O'er  tbe  crag’s  headlong  perpendicular, 

And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 

And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  (ail, 

The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 

As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.  (3)  No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness; 

I should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 

And  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I will  call  her.. 

[Mattered  lakes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air , muttering  the 
adjuration.  After  a pause  the  Witch  or  the 
A i. ps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sunbow  of  the 
torrent. 

Beautiful  spirit!  with  thy  hair  of  light, 

And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth’s  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  iu  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements;  while  tbe  hues  of  youth, — 
Carnalion’d  like  a sleeping  infant’s  cheek, 

Rock’d  by  the  beating  of  her  mother’s  heart. 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer’s  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 

The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven, — 
Tinge  tby  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  tbe  suubow  which  bends  o'er  thee.  (4) 
Beautiful  spirit!  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul, 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a son 
Of  earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  bis  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 

And  gaze  on  thee  a moment 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power; 

I know  thee  for  a man  of  many  thoughts, 

And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 

Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 

1 have  expected  this — what  won  Ids  t thou  with  me? 

Man.  To  look  upon  Iby  beauty— Dolhing  further.  (S) 

tense  scnsibibility  of  passion,— an  almost  bound  less  capacity 
of  tmnnltaous  emotion, — a haunting  admiration  of  the 
grandeur  of  disordered  power, — and,  above  all,  a soul-felt, 
blood -felt,  delight  in  beauty.  Parisina  is  foil  of  It  to  over- 
flowing; It  breathes  from  every  page  of  the  Prisoner  of 
Chi l Ion  ; but  it  is  in  Manfred  that  it  riots  and  revels  among 
the  streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  groves,  and  mountains,  and 
heavens.  There  is  in  the  character  of  Manfred  more  of  the 
self- might  of  Byron  than  in  all  his  previous  productions.  He 
has  therein  brought,  with  wonderful  power,  metaphysical 
conceptions  into  forms. — and  we  know  of  no  poem  in  which 
the  aspect  of  externol  nature  is  throughout  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  at  once  so  beautiful,  solemn,  and  majestic. 
It  is  the  poem,  next  to  (Wide  Harold,  which  we  should  give 
to  a foreigner  to  read,  that  he  might  know  something  of 
Byron-  Sbnkspeare  has  given  to  those  abstractions  of  hu- 
man lift  and  being,  which  are  troth  in  the  Intellect,  formi 
as  foil,  clear,  glowing,  as  the  Idealised  forms^  of  visible 
nature.  The  very  word*  of  Ariel  picture  to  us  bis  beautiful 
being.  In  Manfred  we  see  glorious  but  immature  manifest 
ations  of  similar  power.  The  poet  there  creates,  with  de- 
light, thoughts  and  feelings  and  fancies  into  risible  forms, 
that  he  may  cling  and  cleave  to  them,  and  clasp  them  In  his 
passion.  The  beautifa!  Witch  of  the  Alps  seems  exhaled 
from  Ihe  luminous  spray  of  the  cataract, — as  if  the  poet  s 
eyes,  unsated  with  the  beauty  of  inanimate  nature,  gave 
spectral  apparitions  of  loveliness  to  feed  tbe  pure  passion  of 
the  poet’s  soul.”  Wilson.—  L.  E. 

(M  “There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  all  this 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 

Hut  they  can  nothing  aid  ine.  1 have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
1 search  no  further. 

Witch.  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  must  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible? 

Man.  A boon;  ' 

Hut  why  should  1 repeat  it?  ’twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I know  not  that;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  ’t is  but  the  same; 
My  pang  fhall  find  a voice.  From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 

Nor  look’d  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes; 

The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 

The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine; 

My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a stranger;  though  I wore  the  form, 

I had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 

Nor  ’midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who — - — but  of  her  anon, 
j 1 said  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I held  but  slight  communion ; but  instead, 

I My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain’s  top. 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect’s  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  ami  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 
| Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow; 

. In  these  my  early  strength  exulted;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 

The  stars  and  their  developeinenl;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim; 

Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scatter’d  leaves. 

While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song: 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  bn  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so, — cross’d  me  in  my  path, 

1 felt  myself  degraded  hack  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.  And  then  I dived, 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death. 
Searching  its  rausc  in  Its  effect;  and  drew 
From  wither’d  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap’d-up  dust, 


Conclusions  most  forbidden.  Then  I pass’d 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old  time ; and  with  time  and  toil, 

I And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth. 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  1 made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain-dwellings  raised 

Eros  nnd  Anteros,  (!)  at  Gadara, 

As  I do  thee; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  nnd  joy 
Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until — 

Witch.  Proceed. 

Man.  Oh!  I but  thus  prolong’d  ray  words, 

{ Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I approach  the  core  of  my  heart’s  gripf — 

Hut  to  ray  task.  1 have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being, 

With  whom  I wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 

If  1 had  such,  they  seem’d  not  such  to  me — 

Yet  there  was  one  — 

) Witch.  Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments  - her  eyes, 
i Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very'  *onc 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine; 
i Hut  soften'd  all,  and  temper’d  into  beauty ; 

| She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 

The  quest  of  bidden  knowledge,  and  a mind 
! To  comprehend  the  universe  : nor  these 
Alone,  hut  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  1 bad  not; 

And  tenderness— but  that  I had  for  her; 

Humility — and  that  I never  had. 

Her  faults  were  mine— her  virtues  were  her  own — 

1 loved  her,  and  destroy’d  her ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  broke 
her  heart — 

It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd.  I have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed— 
I I saw — and  could  not  stanch  it.  (2) 

Witch.  And  for  this, — 

A being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
j The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
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passage;  and  both  the  apparition  and  the  dialogue  are 
no  managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  Improbability  is  swal- 
lowed op  in  that  of  their  beauty  ; and,  without  actually  be- 
lieving that  such  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themselves, 
we  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  we  stood  in  their  presence. n 
Jeffrey — L-  F- 

(11  The  philosopher  Jambliros.  The  story  of  the  raising 
of  Eros  and  Anteros  may  be  found  in  his  life  by  Eunapins. 
It  is  well  told. — [“It  Is  reported  of  him,”  says  Eunapins, 
“that  while  he  and  his  scholars  were  bathing  in  the  hot 
baths  of  (iadnra  in  Syria,  a dispute  arising  conrerning  the 
baths,  he,  smiling,  ordered  his  disciples  to  ask  the  inhnhit- 
I ant*  by  what  names  the  two  lesser  springs,  that  were  nearer 
nnd  handsomer  than  the  res;,  were  called.  To  which  the 
inhabitants  replied,  that  ‘the  one  was  called  Eros,  and  the 
other  Anteros,  but  for  what  reusun  they  knew  not-’  Upon 
which  Jamblirns,  sitting  by  one  of  the  springs,  pat  his  band 
in  the  water,  and,  muttering  some  few  words  to  himself, 
called  up  a fnir-complexioncd- boy,  with  gold-coloured  lorks 
dangling  from  his  hack  and  breast,  so  that  he  looked  like 
one  that  was  washing  : and  then,  going  to  the  other  spring, 
and  doing  os  he  had  done  before,  called  up  another  Cupid, 
with  darker  nnd  more  dishevelled  hair:  upon  which  hath  the 
Cupids  clung  about  Jamblieus;  but  he  presently  sent  them 
bnek  to  their  proper  places.  After  this,  his  friends  submit- 
ted their  belief  to  him  in  every  thing.’’— L.  K. 


| (2)  “There  has  always  been,  from  the  first  publication 

of  Manfred,  a strange  misapprehension  with  respert  to  it  in 
I the  public  mind.  The  whole  poem  hus  been  misunderstood, 
nnd  the  odious  supposition,  that  ascribes  the  fearful  mys- 
tery nnd  remorse  of  the  hern  to  a foul  passion  for  his 
sister,  is  probably  one  of  those  coarse  imaginations  which 
have  grown  nut  of  the  calumnies  nnd  accusations  heaped 
I upon  the  author.  How  can  it  have  happened,  that  none  of 
! the  critics  have  noticed  that  the  story  is  derived  from  the 
[ human  sacrifices  supposed  to  have  hern  in  use  among  the 
’ students  of  the  black  art?  Human  sacrifices  were  supposed 
• to  he  amnug  the  initiate  propitiations  of  the  demons  that 
i have  their  purposes  in  magic  - as  well  ns  compacts  signed 
with  the  blood  of  the  self-sold.  There  was  also  a dark 
Egyptian  art.  of  which  the  knowledge  and  the  efficacy 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  noviciate's  procuring  a volun- 
’ tary  victim — the  dearest  object  to  himself,  and  to  whom  he 
also  was  the  dearest ; and  the  primary  spring  of  Byron's 
tragrdy  lies,  I conceive,  in  a sacrifice  of  that  kind  having 
been  performed,  without  obtaining  that  happiness  which 
the  votary  expected  would  he  found  in  the  knowledge  and 
power  purchased  at  such  a price.  His  sister  was  sacrificed 
in  vain.  The  manner  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  divulged,  but 
it  is  darkly  insinuated  to  have  been  done  amidst  the  per- 
turbations of  something  horrible/*  (,'att. — P.  E. 
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Mingling  with  us  aod  ours,— thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  aud  shrink.’* t back 
To  recreant  mortality — Away  ! 

Man.  Daugblerof  Air ! 1 tell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 

(>r  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 

My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 

But  peopled  with  the  Furies.  I have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn. 

Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a blessing — ’t  is  denied  me. 

I have  affronted  death— but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 

And  fatal  things  pass’d  harmless — the  cold  baud 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 

Back  by  a single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 

I In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
I The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 
I A Croesus  in  creation — I plunged  deep. 

But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash’d  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought, 
j I plunged  amidst  mankind— Forgetful uess 
i 1 sought  in  all,  save  where  ’t  is  to  be  fouud, 
i And  that  I have  to  learn — my  sciences, 

My  long-pursued  anti  superhuman  art. 

Is  mortal  here — I dwell  in  my  despair — 

And  live — and  live  for  ever. 

Witch.  It  may  be 

That  I can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this,  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 

Do  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 

With  any  torture — so  it  bo  the  last. 

Wilch.  That  is  not  in  my  province ; but  if  thou 
| Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
,!  My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.  I will  not  swear — Obey ! and  whom?  the  spirits  | 
] Whose  presence  I command,  and  be  the  slave 
j Of  those  who  served  me— Never! 

Witch.  Is  this  all  ? 

j Hast  thou  do  gentler  answer? — Yet  bethink  thee, 
j And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 

Man.  1 have  said  it. 

Witch.  Enough! — I may  retire  then — say! 

Man.  Retire! 

[ The  W itch  disappears. 
j Man  [alone.)  Wc  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror: 
days 

Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us;  yet  wc  live, 

Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 

In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 

This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 

1^  See  ante,  p.  0V7.  n. — U E. 

2)  The  story  of  I’ausanin*.  kiug  of  Spnrla  (who  com- 
. mandril  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platen,  and  afterwords 
perished  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  Lacrdieinnriians;,  and 
CJeonicc,  is  told  in  Plutarch’s  life  at  Cimon,  and  id  tbn  La- 
conics of  Pnusnnias  the  sophist,  in  bis  description  of  Greece. 
— (The  following  is  the  passage  from  Plutarch  : — “ It  is  re- 
lated, that  when  Pnnsanins  was  at  Byzantium,  he  cast  his 
ryes  upon  a young  virgin  named  Cleonice,  of  a noble  family 
there,  and  insisted  on  having  her  for  a mistress  The  parents, 
intimidated  by  IPs  power,  were  under  the  bard  necessity  of 
giving  np  their  daughter.  The  young  woman  begged  that 
the  light  might  be  taken  ont  of  his  apartments,  that  she 
might  go  to  his  bed  in  arrrecy  and  silence.  When  she  en- 
tered he  was  asleep,  aud  she  un fortunately  stumbled  upon 
the  randlecliek,  and  threw  it  down.  The  noise  waked  him 
suddenly,  and  he,  in  his  confusion,  thinking  it  was  an 
enemy  coming  to  assassinate  him,  ansbeathrd  a dagger  that 
toy  by  him,  aud  plunged  it  luio  the  virgin’s  heart.  After 


Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain,  ’ 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintimss — 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  less  than  few — -wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  ami  yet  draws  I Kick 
As  from  a stream  iu  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a moment’s.  I have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science-  — I can  call  the  dead. 

And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be: 

The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 

And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not — 

The  buried  prophet  answer’d  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ; (I)  aud  the  Spartan  monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid’s  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer,  and  his  destiny— he  slew 
Tliat  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew. 

And  died  tinpardon’d—  though  he  call’d  in  aid 
The  Flavian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 

Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfill'd.  (2) 

H I hud  never  lived,  that  which  I love 
Had  still  been  living;  had  1 never  loved, 

That  which  I love  would  still  be  beautiful — 

Happy  and  giving  happiness.  What  is  she? 

What  is  she  now  ?— a sufferer  for  my  sins— 

A thing  I dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 

Within  few  hours  I shall  not  call  in  vain — 

Yet  in  this  hour  I dread  the  thing  I dare: 

Until  this  hour  I never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I tremble. 

And  feel  a strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart; 

But  I can  act  even  what  I most  abhor. 

And  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  111. 

The  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain. 

Enter  First  Destiny. 

First  Des.  The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round, 
and  bright ; 

And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 

And  leave  no  traces;  o’er  the  savage  sea, 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a tumbling  tempest’s  foam, 

Frozen  in  a moment  (3)— a dead  whirlpool’s  image: 
Ami  this  most  sleep  fantastic  pinnacle, 

this,  hr  could  never  rrst.  Her  image  appeared  to  him  every 
night,  and  with  n menacing’ tour  repented  this  heroic  verse: 
'Go  to  the  fat#  which  prtd#  and  lust  prepare.’ 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
(.imon  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means  to 
escape  thence;  nnd.  as  be  was  still  hannted  by  the  spectre, 
hr  is  said  to  have  applied  to  a temple  nt  Hrraclra,  where 
the  manes  of  the  dead  wrre  consulted.  There  be  invoked  the 
spirit  of  fJeonice.  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  appeared, 
and  told  him  * be  woold  soon  be  delivered  from  all  his 
troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta  : * in  which,  it  seems, 
his  death  was  enigmatically  foretold.  These  particulars  we 
have  from  many  historian*." — Ijtiujhcme’s  Plutarch,  rol. 
ill.  p.  !270.  “Thus  we  find,”  adds  the  translator,  “that  it 
was  a custom  in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theo- 
logy, to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  ihe  dead ; and  tbit  the 
witch  of  Endor  was  not  the  only  witch  in  the  world." — 
L.K. 

(3}  “ Came  to  a morass  ; Hob  house  dismounted  to  get 
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Tbe  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds  j 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 

U sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  1 wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival — 't  is  strange  they  come  not. 

A Voice  without , tinging. 

The  captive  usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne. 

Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone; 

1 broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I shiver’d  his  chain, 

1 leagued  him  with  numbers — 

He’s  tyrant  again ! 

( W’ith  the  blood  of  a million  he'll  answer  my  care, 

| With  a nation's  destruction — his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  without. 

The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail’d  fast, 

But  1 left  not  a sail,  and  I left  not  a mast; 

There  is  not  a plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 

Aud  there  is  not  a wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck ; 
Save  one,  whom  I held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 

And  he  was  a subject  well  worthy  my  care; 

A traitor  on  land,  aud  a pirate  at  sea — 

But  I saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me ! 

First  Destiny,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 

May  dawu  on  it  weeping: 

Sullenly,  slowly, 

The  black  plague  flew  o’er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly; 

Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 

And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelop  a nation — 

The  blest  are  the  dead, 

Who  see  not  the  sight 
Of  their  own  desolation — 

This  work  of  a night — 

This  wreck  of  a realm — this  deed  of  my  doing — 

For  ages  1 've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing ! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Tuird  Destinies. 

The  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  inen, 

Our  footsteps  are  their  grates; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves! 

First  Dct.  Welcome! — Where's  Nemesis? 

Second  Det.  At  some  great  work ; 

Rut  what  1 know  not,  for  my  hands  were  full. 

Third  Det.  Behold  ! she  cometh. 

over  »fH  ; I tried  to  pm  my  hone  over ; tbe  horse  soak 
up  to  the  chin,  and  of  coarse  he  and  I were  in  the  mud 
together  ; bemired,  but  not  hart;  laughed  and  rode  on. 
Arrived  at  the  rtrindcnwald ; mounted  again,  and  rode  to 
the  higher  glacier — like  a frozen  hurrlea ne.H  Su  iu  Jour- 
nal.—L.  K.j 

(I)  "Thu  we  think  is  nut  of  place  at  least,  if  not  oat  of 
character;  and  though  tbe  author  may  tell  us  that  human 


Enter  Nemesis. 

First  Det.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

Nem.  1 was  detain’d  repairing  shatter’d  thrones. 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 

Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies, 

And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge; 

Goading  the  wise  to  madness ; from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 

And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves. 

To  weigh  kings  iu  the  balance,  and  to  speak. 

Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away  ! 

We  have  outstay’d  the  hour — mount  wc  our  clouds ! ( 1 ) 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  t 

The  Hall  of  Arimanes — Arimanes  on  his  Throne, 
a Globe  qf  Fire , surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 

Hail  to  our  master ! — Prince  of  earth  ami  air  l 
Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  band 
The  sceptre  of  the  dements,  which  tear 
Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command! 

He  breatheth — and  a tempest  shakes  the  sea; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder ; 

He  gaze tli — from  bis  glance  the  sunbeams  flee; 

He  moveth — earthquakes  rend  tbe  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanos  rise; 

His  shadow  is  the  pestilence;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies; (2) 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wTath. 

To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice; 

To  him  Heath  pays  his  tribute;  Life  is  his, 

With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is! 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes!  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  1 neglect  my  duty! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes ! wc  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne. 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes!  we  await 
His  nod ! 

Nem.  Sovereign  of  sovereigns!  we  arc  thiae, 

And  all  that  livelh,  more  or  less,  is  ours; 

And  most  things  wholly  so ; still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 

And  we  are  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfill’d  to  the  utmost. 

Enter  Manfred. 

A Spirit.  What  is  here? 

A mortal ! — Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 

Bow  down  and  worship! 

Second  Spirit.  I do  know  the  man — 

A Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill! 

Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  and  worship,  slave!— 
What,  know'st  thou  not 

calamities  are  natarally  subject*  of  derision  to  the  minister*  i 
of  renpennre,  yet  we  cannot  he  persuaded  that  aatirieal  and 
political  allusions  are  at  all  compatible  with  the  teeliogt  j 
and  impressions  which  it  was  here  his  business  to  naia 
tain.”  Jeffrey  - 1-  E- 
(2)  in  the  MS.— 

" Tbe  comets  herald  through  II ir  j j skies.'*— L L 
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Thine  aud  our  sovereign? — Tremble,  and  obey! 

All  the  Spirits.  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  con- 
demned clay, 

Child  of  the  Earth ! or  dread  the  worst. 

Man.  I know  it, 

And  yet,  ye  see,  I kneel  not 

Fourth  Spirit.  ’Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  Tis  taught  already; — many  a night  on  the 
earth, 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I bow’d  down  my  face, 
And  strew’d  my  bead  with  ashes;  1 have  known 
The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 
1 sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  glory? — Crouch!  I say. 

Man.  Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above  him, 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker, 

Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 

And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crash  the  worm ! 

Tear  him  in  pieces! — 

First  Des.  Hence!  avaunt! — he’s  mine. 

Prince  of  the  powers  invisible!  this  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ; his  knowledge,  and  his  powers  and  will, 

\ As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 

[ Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  bath  sddom  borne;  his  aspirations 
1 Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 

: And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know- — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
i But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  thut 
; Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 

' This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 

1 Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  exempt, 

Have  pierced  bis  heart ; and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 

I Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.  He  is  mine, 
i And  thiue,  it  may  be — be  it  so,  or  not, 

No  other  spirit  iu  this  region  lialli 
A soul  like  his — or  power  upon  his  soul. 

Nem.  What  doth  he  here,  then  ? 

First  Des.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Man.  Ye  know  wbat  I have  known  ; and  without 
I could  not  be  amongst  ye:  but  there  are  [power 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  1 seek. 

Nem.  Wbat  wonldst  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

Nem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Ari.  Yea. 

Nem.  Whom  wouldsl  thou 

Uncharnd? 

Man,  One  without  a tomb — call  up 

Astarte. 

Nkmuu. 

* Shadow!  or  spirit! 

Whatever  thou  art. 

Which  still  doth  inherit 
The  whole  or  a part 


Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay, 

Which  return'd  to  the  earth, 

Re-appear  to  the  day! 

Bear  what  thou  bores t, 

The  bear!  and  the  form, 

And  tbe  aspect  thou  worest 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 

Appear ! — Appear ! — Appear ! 

Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 

[ The  Phantom  of  A&tartk  rises,  and  stands 
in  the  midst. 

Man.  Can  this  be  death?  there’s  bloom  upon  her 
But  now  I see  it  is  no  living  hue,  [cheek ; 

But  a strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish’d  leaf. 

It  is  the  same ! Oh,  God ! that  I should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — AsUrle! — No, 

I cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  ber  speak — 

Forgive  me  or  condemn  roe. 

Ncmesis. 

By  tbe  power  which  hath  broken 
Tbe  grave  which  enthrall’d  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 

Or  those  who  have  call'd  thee ! 

Man.  She  is  sileut, 

And  in  that  silence  I am  more  than  answer’d. 

jVew.  My  power  extends  no  further.  Prince  of  air! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari.  Spirit— obey  this  sceptre! 

Nem.  Silent  still ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belougs 

To  the  other  powers.  Mortal ! thy  quest  is  vain 

And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me — 

Astarte ! my  beloved ! speak  to  me : 

I have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 

Ix>ok  on  me ! the  grave  bath  not  changed  tbee  more 
Than  I am  changed  for  thee.  Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I loved  tbee : we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  wc  have  loved. 

Say  that  thou  loathest  me  not — that  I do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thon  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  1 shall  die ; 

For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 

A future  like  the  past.  I cannot  rest. 

I know  not  what  I ask,  nor  what  I seek : 

I feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  1 am ; 

And  I would  bear,  yet  once  before  I perish, 

The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me! 

For  I have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  tlie  hush’d  boughs, 
Aud  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vaioiy-echocd  name, 

Which  answer’d  me — many  things  answer’d 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 

Yet  speak  to  me ! I have  outwatch’d  the  stars, 

And  gazed  o’er  heaven  in  vain  in  search%^tbee. 
Speak  to  me!  I have  wander'd  o’er  the  earth, 

And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me! 

Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  fed  for  me: 

I fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  aloue — 

Speak  to  me!  though  it  be  in  wrath; — but 
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j I reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
j This  once — once  more! 

Phantom  of  As t arte.  Manfred! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on — 

1 live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice ! 

• Phan.  Manfred!  To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Farewell! 

Man.  Yet  one  word  more — am  I forgiven? 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man.  Say , shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell!  ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy!  Say,  thou  lovest  me.  ! 
Phan.  Manfred! 

[ The  Spirit  of  Astarte  disappears.  (I) 
Ncm.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall’d; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.  Return  to  the  earth. 

A Spirit.  He  is  convulsed — This  is  to  be  a mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and 
makes 

His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 

Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
( An  awful  spirit. 

Nem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

I Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers? 
j Man.  None. 

AYm.  Then  for  a time  farewell. 

I Man.  We  meet  then!  Where?  On  the  earth? — 
Even  as  thou  wilt : and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I now  depart  a debtor.  Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 

( Scene  closes.) 


ACT  111.(2) 

SCENE  I. 

A HaU  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

Mini  nun  and  Herman. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  snnset,  i 

And  promises  a lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 

j Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 

I (I)  "Over  this  fine  drama,  • moral  feeling  hangs  like  a ! 
I sombrous  thunder-cloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  so  darkly 
shadowed  out  rould  have  furnished  so  dreadful  an  illustm-  ! 
j tion  of  the  hidrnos  aberrations  of  hnmAn  nature,  however  1 
noble  and  majestic,  when  left  a prey  to  its  desires,  its  pas-  | 
• sions,  and  its  imagination.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  in- 
nocently adored,  is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  violated,  j 
Affection,  love,  guilt,  horror,  remorse,  and  death,  rome  in  j 
terrible  succession,  yet  oil  darkly  linked  together.  We  think 
of  Aslartc  as  young,  beautiful,  innocent — guilty  -lost — ; 
murdered — buried — judged— pardoned  ; but  still,  in  her  per-  ' 
milled  visit  to  earth,  speaking  in  a voice  of  sorrow,  and  \ 
with  n countenance  yet  pale  with  mortal  trouble.  We  bad 
bat  n glimpse  of  her  in  her  beanly  and  innocence  ; but,  nt 
l last,  she  rises  np  hefore  us  in  all  the  mortal  siienrr  of  a : 
j ghost,  with  Hied,  glazed,  and  passionless  eyes,  revealing 
j death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  moral  breathes  and 
| burns  in  every  word, — in  sadness,  misery,  insanity,  desoln- 
1 tion,  and  death.  The  work  is  ‘instinct  with  spirit,' — and 
in  the  atony  .and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly -imagined 
causes,  wo^aiold,  though  broken  up,  confused,  and  shat- 
tered, the  elements  of  a pnrer  existence.*  U’tlson. — L.  E- 

(2)  The  third  Aft,  as  originally  written,  being  shown  to 
; the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  he  expressed  his  unfavourable  opinion 
1 of  it  very  distinctly  ; and  Mr.  Murray  transmitted  this  to 
j I-ord  Byron.  The  result  is  told  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  letters  :— 


WORKS. 


As  I directed? 

Her.  Ail,  my  lord,  arc  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well : 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [Exit  Hmimav. 

Man.  [alone).  There  is  a calm  upon  me— 
Inexplicable  stillness!  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I knew  of  life. 

If  that  I did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  mntliest. 

The  merest  word  that  ever  fool’d  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  “Kalon,”  found, 

And  seated  in  my  sou).  It  will  not  last. 

But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once:  ' 

It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a new  sense, 

And  I within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a feeling.  Who  is  there? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  op  St.  Maurice. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! I 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father!  welcome  to  these  walls;  j 
Thy  presence  honours  (hem,  and  blcsscth  those  I 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count!—  | 

But  1 would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  reverend  1 
guest  ? 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude:— Age  and  zeal,  my  ! 
office, 

And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege; 

Our  near  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood 
May  also  be  my  herald.  Rumours  strange, 

And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 

And  busy  with  thy  name;  a noble  name 
For  centuries:  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  nnimpair’d! 

Man.  Proceed, — I listen. 

Abbot.  ’Tis  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the 
things 

Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 

« renter.  Jprtl  14,  IRI7. — " The  third  Act  is  certainly  d— d 
had,  and,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada’s  homily  (which  j 
savoured  of  the  palsy],  has  the  dregs  of  my  fever,  daring  | 
which  it  was  written.  It  mnst  on  no  account  be  published  in 
its  present  state.  1 will  try  nnd  reform  if.  or  re-write  it  j 
altogether;  hnt  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  1 have  no  chance  ^ 
of  making  any  thing  out  of  it.  The  speech  of  Munfred  to  j 
the  Sun  Is  the  only  part  of  this  Act  I thought  good  myself ; 
the  rest  is  certainly  ns  had  as  bad  can  be,  and  I wonder 
what  the  devil  possessed  me.  1 am  very  glad,  indeed,  that 
you  sent  me  Mr.  Gifford’s  opinion  without  deduction.  Do  1 
you  suppose  me  such  n booby  ns  not  to  he  very  much  obliged 
to  him  ? or  that  I was  not,  and  nm  not.  convinced  and  con- 
victed in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of  nonsense  ? . 
I shall  try  at  it  again  ; in  the  mean  lime,  lay  it  npon  the 
shelf — the  whole  Drama  I mean. — Recollect  not  to  publish, 
upon  pain  of  1 know  not  what,  until  I have  tried  ngnin  nt 
the  third  act.  I nm  not  sure  that  1 shall  try,  nnd  still  less 
that  I shall  succeed  if  I do.” 

u Rone,  May  b. — 1 have  rc-written  the  greater  pnrt.  and 
returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  me.  The 
Abbot  is  become  a good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  brought 
in  at  the  death.  You  wiil  find,  1 think,  some  goq£  poetry 
in  this  new  Art,  here  and  there  ; nnd  if  so.  print  It*  without 
sending  me  farther  proofs,  under  Mr.  (iiffoirt's  correction , 
if  he  will  have  the  gcodness  to  overlook  it."— L.  K- 
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That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 

The  many  evil  and  unheavenlv  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 

Thou  communest.  1 know  that  with  mankind, 

Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  hut  holy. 

Man.  And  wbat  are  they  who  do  avunch  these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.  Thy  life’s  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it. 

Abbot.  I come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I would  not  pry’  into  Uiy  secret  soul; 

Rut  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity:  reconcile  thee 
W ith  the  true  church,  oud  through  thechurch  to  Heaven. 

Man.  1 hear  thee.  This  is  my  reply:  whale’er 
I may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaveu  and  myself. — l shall  not  choose  a mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.  Have  1 sinn’il 
Against  your  ordinances?  prove  and  punishl(l) 

Abbot.  My  son!  I did  not  speak  of  punishment. 
Rut  penitence  and  pardon; — with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last. 

Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  belter  thoughts;  the  first 
I leave  to  Heaven, — “Vengeance  is  mine  alone !w 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man!  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look — nor  fast— 


Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 

The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  des|>air. 

Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell, 

But,  all  iu  all  sufficient  to  itself, 

Would  make  a hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
I Upon  itself;  there  is  no  futurq  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  sclf-condemu’d 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place. 

Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 

And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 

And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon’d. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  emperor  (2)  was  near 
his  last, 

The  victim  of  a self-inflicted  wound, 

To  shun  the  torments  of  a public  death  (3) 

From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a certain  soldier, 

With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe; 

The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said — 

Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 

“It  is  too  late — is  this  fidelity?” 

Abbot.  And  wbat  of  this? 

Man.  I answer,  with  the  Roman, 

“It  is  too  late!” 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 


(I)  Thus  far  toe  text  stands,  as  originally  penned:  we 
1 subjoin  the  sequel  of  the  scene,  as  giveu  in  the  first  MS.  :— 
i "Abbot.  Then,  bear  and  tremble  For  the  headstrong  wretch 

Who  in  the  mall  of  innate  hardihood 
i Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  hi*  tins, 

Th**ir  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal— 

Mm  Chanty,  rum  I reverend  father. 

Becomes  thy  lip*  mi  much  mure  than  tin*  menace, 

That  1 Mould  rail  thee  hark  to  il : but  My, 

What  wouldat  thou  with  me  ? 

Abbot  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  tbre — hut  I keep  (hem  bark. 

And  jive  thee  till  to-morrow  to  reprnt. 

Then  if  thou  dnat  nut  all  devoir  thyself 
■ To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  land* 

To  the  monastery— 

Mon.  I understand  thee,— well  ? 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy  : I have  warn'd  Iher. 

Man.  (opening  Me  casket.)  Stop— 

There  U a gift  for  thee  wiUim  this  casket. 

[Man  ratio  opr  or  the  casket,  strikes  a light,  and  burns 
some  incense. 

| I to  ! Vsbtaroth  ! 

The  Drvo*  Asnr sacra  appears,  staging  as  follows 
The  raven  *iu 

On  the  raven -Hone, 

And  his  black  wing  fllu 
O'er  I be  inilk-while  bone ; 

To  and  fro,  as  tlir  nighi-w  md<  blow. 

The  eureas*  nf  Hie  uvussin  swings; 

And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,* 

The  raven  Sap*  hu  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  rrrak— and  lii*  ebon  beak 
Croak*  to  the  rlo*e  of  tbe  hollow  sound  : 

And  i Ins  Is  Uie  tune,  hv  the  light  of  the  moon. 

To  whirl!  the  witches  dance  tlieir  round — 

Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  ball  ; 

The  dead  III  their  shinuds.  and  the  demons  in  clouds. 

Flock  to  the  witches'  carnival 

• “Raven-stone  'Rabenslrtn),  a translation  of  the  Carman  word 

for  the  gibbet.  which  In  Oermany  and  Switzerland  I*  permanent,  ' 
and  made  of  Hour." 


Abbot.  I fear  thee  not — henre— hence — 

Avaunt  tbee,  evil  one  ! — help,  ho  without  there  ! 

Man.  Convey  this  mail  to  the  Sh  reck  horn — to  fU  peak — 

To  It*  estremest  peak— waleli  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise  ; let  him  pair,  and  know 
lie  ne'er  attain  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 

But  barm  him  not ; and,  when  the  morrow  breaks. 

Set  him  down  safe  in  hi*  cell — away  with  him  ! 

Ash.  Had  1 not  batter  bring  Im  brethren  too. 

Convent  and  all,  tn  bear  him  com  puny  ? 

Man  .No,  this  will  seme  for  the  present.  Take  him  np. 

Ash.  Come,  friar  ! now  an  csorctsm  or  two. 

And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

Ajmssom  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  singing  at  follows 
A prodigal  son,  ami  a maid  undone. 

And  a widow  re-weddrd  within  the  year; 

And  a worldly  monk,  and  a pregnant  min, 

Are  thing*  which  every  day  appear. 

Mssraao  alone. 

Man.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  fbrr* 

My  art  In  pranks  fantastical  1*— on  matter. 

It  was  not  of  my  seeking.  My  heart  siikens. 

And  wiwgh*  a fia’d  foreboding  on  my  soul : 

But  it  Is  calm— calm  as  a suUrn  sea 
After  the  hurricane;  the  wind* are  still. 

But  the  rold  wave*  swell  high  and  heavily. 

And  there  is  danger  in  them.  Swh  a rest 
I*  no  repose.  My  lifa  hath  been  a combat. 

And  every  tlmught  a wound,  UU  I tn  owt  r'u 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.— Wbat  now  ? ’* — L.  E. 

(2)  Otho,  being  defeated  in  a «enernl  engagement  near  , 
Briielluni,  stabbed  himself.  Plutarch  says  lhal.  though  he  j 
lived  full  ns  badly  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  | 
of  a philosopher,  lie  comforted  bis  soldiers,  who  lamented  | 
his  fortune,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  ; 
when  they  solicited  to  pay  him  tbe  last  friendly  offices. 
Martial  says 

“Sit  (A  to.  dnm  vlvit,  sane  re  I Cxsar*  major. 

Duos  nioriiur,  numquul  major  OUiuoe  fuit?" — U E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

I 

Choose  between  them.” — L.  E. 
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And  thy  own  soul  with  Heaven.  Hub!  thou  no  hope? 
Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 

Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth, 

To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay — father!  1 have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 

To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 

The  enlightener  of  nations ; and  to  rise 
I knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 

But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 

Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzliug  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  roascended  skies), 

Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — But  this  is  past ; 

My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot.  And  wherefore  so? 

Man.  1 could  not  tame  my  nature  down ; for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe — and 
sue — 

And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place — 

And  be  a living  lie — who  would  become 
A mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are;  I disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 

The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men? 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life; 
And  yet  not  cruel ; for  1 would  not  make, 

But  find,  a desolation: — like  the  wind, 

The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom, 

Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o’er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast. 

And  revels  o’er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 

And  sceketh  not,  jo  that  it  is  not  sought, 

But  being  met  is  deadly  ; such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ; but  there  come 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Alas ! 

I ’gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling;  yet  so  young, 

I still  would 

Man.  Look  on  me!  there  is  an  order 

(1)  This  speech  has  been  quoted  in  more  than  one  of  the 
sketches  of  the  poet’s  own  life.  Much  earlier,  when  only 
twenty -three  years  of  igr,  he  had  thus  prophesied  ; — * It 
seems  ns  if  I were  to  experience  in  my  youth  the  greatest 
misery  of  old  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  I shall 
be  left  a lonely  tree  before  I am  withered.  Other  men  ran 
always  take  refuge  in  thrir  families— -I  have  ao  resource 
bat  my  own  reflections,  and  they  present  no  prospect,  here 
or  hereafter,  except  the  oelflsh  satisfaction  of  surviving  my 
better*.  I am,  indeed,  very  wretched.  My  days  are  listless, 
and  my  nights  restless.  I have  very  seldom  any  society  ; 
and  when  I have,  I ran  out  of  it.  1 don’t  know  that  I 
sha'n't  end  with  insanity.”  R.  tetters,  1811.— L.  K. 

(2)  “ Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt— If  we  attend  for  a moment 
to  the  action  of  mind.  It  is  in  perpetual  activity.  I used 
to  doubt  of  it — -but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.  How 
far  oor  future  state  will  l>e  individual ; or,  rather,  how  far 
It  will  at  all  resemble  our  present  existence.  Is  another  ques- 
tion; but  that  the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as 
that  the  body  Is  not  so.”  R.  Diary,  1821. — “I  have  no 
wish  to  reject  Christianity  without  investigation ; on  the 
contrary,  I am  very  desirous  of  believing ; for  I have  no 
happiness  in  my  present  unsettled  notions  on  religion.” 
D.  Conversations  trith  Kennedy.  1823.  — L.  E. 

(3)  “There  are  three  only,  even  among  the  great  poets  of 
modern  times,  who  have  chosen  to  depict,  in  their  full 
shape  aud  vigour,  those  agonies  to  which  great  and  medi- 
tative intellects  are,  in  the  present  progress  of  human  his- 
tory, exposed  by  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a deep  and  dis- 


Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
OIJ  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 

Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 

Some  perishing  of  pleasure— some  of  Mudy — 

Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness — 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — (I) 

And  some  of  wither’d  or  of  broken  hearts; 

For  this  last  is  a malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 

Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 

Look  upon  me!  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  1 partaken ; and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough ; then  wonder  not  that  1 
Am  what  I am,  but  that  1 ever  was, 

Or,  having  been,  that  1 am  still  on  earth. 

Aftbot.  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man!  I do  respect 

Tliiue  order,  and  revere  thine  years ; I deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 

Think  me  not  churlish;  I would  spare  thysdf, 

Far  more  than  me,  in  shuuning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy — And  so — farewell.  (2) 

\ Exit  Manfred. 

Abbot.  This  should  have  been  a noble  creature : (3)  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 

Had  they  been  wisely  mingled;  as  it  is. 

It  is  on  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 

And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order, 

All  dormant  or  destructive:  he  will  perish. 

And  yet  be  most  not;  I will  try  once  more, 

For  such  are  worth  redemption;  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a righteous  end. 

1*11  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abbot. 

SCENE  it. 

Another  Chamber. 

Maufred  and  HeRBiAK. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset: 
He  siuks  behind  the  mountain. 

contented  scepticism.  Bat  there  1*  only  one  who  has  dared 
to  represent  himself  as  the  victim  of  those  nameless  and 
(indefinable  safferiuga.  Goethe  chose  for  bis  doubts  and 
hi*  darkness  the  terrible  disguise  of  the  mysterious  Fnostns. 
Schiller,  with  still  greater  boldness,  planted  the  same  an- 
guish in  the  restless,  haughty,  and  heroic  bosom  of  Wal- 
lenstein. But  Byron  has  sought  no  external  symbol  in 
which  to  embody  the  inquietudes  of  his  soul-  lie  takes 
the  world,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  for  his  arena  and  his 
spectators;  and  he  displays  himself  before  their  gaxe, 
wrestling  unceasingly  and  ineffectually  with  the  demon 
that  torments  him.  At  time*,  there  is  something  mournful 
and  depressing  in  his  scepticism  ; hut  oftencr  it  is  of  a high 
and  solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  very  verge  of  a 
confiding  faith.  Whatever  the  poet  may  believe,  we.  his 
readers,  always  feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled  and  ele- 
vated, even  by  his  melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  in  oar 
belief  by  the  very  doubts  jo  majestically  conceived  and 
uttered.  His  scepticism.  If  it  ever  approaches  to  a creed, 
carries  with  it  its  refutation  in  its  grandeur.  There  is 
neither  philosophy  nor  religion  in  those  bitter  and  savnge 
taunts  which  have  been  cruelly  thrown  out,  from  many 
quarters,  against  those  moods  of  mind  which  are  involun- 
tary, and  will  not  pass  away ; the  shadows  and  spectres 
which  still  haunt  hi*  imagination  may  once  have  disturbed 
our  own  ;--thrnngh  his  gloom  there  are  frequent  flashes  of 
illumination ;— and  the  sublime  sadness,  which  to  him  is 
breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal  existence,  U always 
joined  with  a longing  after  immortality,  and  expressed  in 
language  that  is  Itself  disine.”  Wilson.  — L-  E. 
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Man.  Doth  he  &o  ? 

I will  look  on  him. 

[Maxi  kilo  advances  to  the  Window  of  tliP  Hall. 
Glorious  orb!  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sous(l) 

Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a sex 

More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 

The  erring  spirits,  who  can  ne’er  return, — 

Most  glorious  orb!  that  wert  a worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd ! 

Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 

Which  gtaddeu’d,  on  their  mountain-tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour’d 
Themselves  in  orisons!  Thou  material  God  I 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 

Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow!  Thou  chief  star! 
Centre  of  many  stars!  which  ntakesl  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  (by  rays! 

Sire  of  the  seasons!  Monarch  of  the  climes, 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them!  for,  near  or  far, 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a tint  of  thee, 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects; — thou  dost  rise. 

And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.  Fare  thee  well  !• 

I ne’er  shall  see  thee  more.  As  my  lirst  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  lake 
My  latest  look : thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a more  fatal  nature.  (2)  He  is  gone: 

1 follow.  [£«(/  Maxfrkd. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Mountains — The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  some 
distance — A Terrace  before  a Tower. — Time, 
Twilight. 

HERMAN,  Mascel,  and  other  Dependants  of 
Maxfrkd. 

Her.  Tis  strange  enough;  night  after  night,  for 
years, 

fie  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 

Without  a witness.  I have  been  within  it, — 

So  have  we  all  been  oft-times;  but  from  it. 

Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.  To  be  sure,  there  is 

(I)  “And  It  came  to  paw,  that  the  Sons  of  Cod  saw  the 
daughter*  of  men,  that  they  were  fnir,r  etc. — “There  were 
giant*  in  the  earth  in  tbo*e  day*;  and  nbo  after  that,  when 
the  Sons  cf  Cod  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  hare  children  to  them,  the  same  heenme  mighty  men 
w hich  were  of  old,  men  of  renown. "—Ccnesis,  ch,  vi.  verse* 

2 and  4. 

(2J  “ Pray,  wn*  Manfred’*  speech  to  the  Son  still  re- 
tained in  Act  third?  I hope  so;  It  wan  one  of  the  best  in 
the  thing,  and  better  than  the  Coliseum."  B.  Letters,  1817. 
— U R. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

" Some  strange  thing*  In  then  few  years.”— L.  E. 

(4}  The  remainder  of  the  third  Act,  in  its  original  shape, 
ran  thus:— 

Her.  Look— look— (he  tower — 

The  tower '•  on  Are.  Oh,  heaven*  and  rwrih  ! what  tound, 

Whal  dreadful  sound  i>  that  ? \.4  crash  fit*  thunder. 

Manuel  Help,  help,  there!— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count, — 

The  Count '»  In  danger, — what  ho  ’■  there ! approach  '. 

[The  SerntnU,  I’attulj,  and  Peasantry  approach,  tfu 
pi/ted  v it h terror. 

If  there  be  any  of  >n«  who  hare  heart, 

And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 
Tbno  in  dlstrr**—  pause  not — but  follow  me — 

The  portal  '•  open,  follow.  [Matron,  goes  i*. 


One  chamber  where  none  enter:  I would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I have  to  come  these  three  years. 

To  pure  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  Twere  dangerous; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know’st  already. 

J Her.  Ah!  Mnnucl!  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  could.st  say  much;  tbou  hast  dwelt  within  the 
How  many  years  is  *t?  [castle— 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred’s  birth, 

I served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 

Rut  wherein  do  they  differ? 

Manuel.  I speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits: 

Count  Sigisraund  was  proud,— but  gay  and  free, — 
A warrior  and  a reveller;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A gloomy  vigil,  but  a festal  time, 

Merrier  than  day;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  ami  their  delights. 

Her.  Besbrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times!  I would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again;  they  look 
As  if  l hey  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.  Ob  ! I have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman.  (3) 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly; 

Relate  me  some,  to  while  away  our  watch : 

I’ve  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen’d  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a night  indeed ! I do  remember 
T was  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening  ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher’s  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 

So  like  that  it  might  be  the  6ame;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 

Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower, — 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  hut  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  ouly  thing  he  seem’d  to  love, — 

As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  lady  Astartc,  his — (4) 

Hush!  who  comes  here? 

Her  _ Come — who  follow*? 

What,  none  of  ye  ?— *e  rmmnti!  ibivertheii 

Without.  I will  not  *e*  old  Manuel  rufc 

Hi*  few  remaining  )dii  unaided  [Hex* as  fan  in. 

Tattal.  Hark!— 

No— all  u *i|ent — not  x breath — the  flam* 

Which  *hot  forth  »u<-h  a bUw  it  abo  goo*  s 
What  may  this  rnran ? Let’*  euter  ! 

Peasant.  Fallh. » 

Not  flint,  if  onr.  or  two,  or  more,  will  Join. 

1 thru  will  iKy  behind ; but.  for  my  port, 

1 do  not  aw  precitety  to  what  rod. 

t anal  Craw  ymir  vain  prauog— cotne. 

Mnauet  [tpeakmf  within). 

Hr'*  dead. 

Her.  ( tt'ilkin].  Not  *o — e»rn  now  mrthoofht  he  moved; 

But  it  i*  dark — so  bear  him  gently  not — 

Softly — how  cold  he  i* ! take  car*  of  In*  temple* 

In  winding  down  tin*  iuirr«r. 

flr-enter  Mnrn  and  IlttXttitr,  bea-tn/  Mtmtf  i*  their  ew'. 

Manuel  Uie  to  the  rattle.  some  of  ye,  and  brio* 

W'bat  aid  you  ran.  Saddle  the  barb,  and  speed 
For  tn*  leech  to  the  fit) — ipiiek  ! boot*  wuler  Mwre  ! 

Iter.  His  chirk  UbUek— but  Unrv  i*  a faint  brat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.  Some  water. 

[ They  » print  I e Mituin  nth  water  aftsr  u pause,  he 
Cl  pcs  tome  «ijrJW  vflife. 

Manutl.  Hr  teem*  to  ilrire  to  rpeak— com*— «he*r!yr,  Count ! 
He  move*  hi*  lip* — curt  it  bear  him  ? 1 am  old, 

38 


it  I.— 


*T  U all  in  vain — 
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Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abhot.  Where  is  yoor  master? 

Her.  Yonder  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I must  speak  with  him. 

Manuel.  Tis  impossible; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.  Upon  myself  I take 
The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be — 

But  I must  see  him. 

Her.  Tbou  bast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot.  Herman!  I command  tbee. 

Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I must  l>e  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

Manuel.  Reverend  father,  stop — 

I pray  you,  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  ? 

Manuel.  But  step  this  way, 

Aad  I will  tell  you  further.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.  (|) 

Interior  of  the  Tower. 

Manfred  alone. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  fops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful! 

I linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ; and  in  her  starry'  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I learn’d  the  language  of  another  world. 

I do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I was  wandering, — upon  such  a night 
I stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,  (2) 

’Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruiu ; from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  Caesars’  palace  came 
The  owl’s  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  npon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear’d  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a bowshot — Where  the  Ctcsars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A grove  which  springs  through  levell’d  battlements, 

And  cannot  catch  f*int  toundi 

[UskMAjr  inclining  hit  head  and  tutenu «g. 
Her.  1 bear  a word 

Or  two— but  Indistinctly — what  U nut? 

Wbat  's  to  be  d»*ne  ? Wt'i  tx-ar  him  to  the  castle. 

IM * •> r ttD  motion t with  hit  hand  not  to  rrmor*  him 
Ic  diui^roiM — and  'lt»rrt  of  no  avail- 
lie  change*  rapidly. 

Her.  "T  will  won  hr  orrr. 

Manat/.  Ob  what  a death  ia  this!  that  I should  lire 
To  shake  my  pry  haira  orrr  the  lavl  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Slgiftnund ! — And  vurh  a death 
Alone—  we  know  not  how — unshrived — untended — 

With  strange  armanpanirarntx  and  frnrlul  mpna— 

I shudder  at  the  sight—  but  muat  not  Iruvr  him. 

Manfrrd  (speaking  famttjr  and  tlotrtr  ) Old  man  ! ‘I  la  not  so 
difficult  to  die.  (M*xra»r>  n.ieing  taut  tkit.  txpirtt. 

Herman.  Hla  eye*  are  Us'd  and  lifeless. — lie  is  gone. 

Manat/.  Close  them — My  old  hand  quivers. — He  dcpaita — 
Whither  ? I dread  lo  think— but  he  ia  gone. — I*.  E. 


And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel’s  place  of  growth; — 

But  the  gladiator’s  bloody  circus  stands, 

A noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection! 

While  Cicsar’s  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  balls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a wide  and  tender  light, 

W hich  soften’d  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  aud  fill'd  up, 

As ’t  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o’er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old! — 

The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. — 

Twas  such  a night! 
Tis  strange  that  I recall  it  at  this  time; 

But,  1 have  found,  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  iu  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord! 

I crave  a second  grace  for  this  approach; 

But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  otTend 

By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 

Recoils  on  me;  its  good  in  the  effect 

May  light  upon  your  head — could  I say  heart — 

Could  I touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  I should 

Recall  a noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd, 

But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Tbou  know’st  me  not; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  ’twill  be  dangerous — Away! 

Al>bot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Noil; 

I simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 

And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean? 

Man.  Look  there! 

What  dost  thou  see? 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  1 say, 

And  steadfastly; — now  tell  me  what  thou  seest? 

Abbot.  That  which  should  shake  me, — but  I fear 
it  not — 

I see  a dusk  and  awful  figure  rise, 

Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth; 

His  (ace  wrapt  in  a mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds : be  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me  — but  I do  fear  him  not. 

(1)  “The  opening  of  this  scene  Is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
passage  in  the  drama ; and  its  solemn,  calm,  aud  ma- 
jestic character  throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  cata- 
strophe. which  was  in  danger  of  appearing  eilrav  agant,  and 
somewhat  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Deril  and  Dr. 
Faust**.”  tfilton.— L.  E. 

(2)  “Drove  at  midnight  to  sec  the  Coliseum  by  moon- 
light : but  what  can  I say  of  the  Coliseum  ? It  must  be 
seen;  to  describe  it  I should  have  thought  impossible,  if  I 
had  not  read  Manfred.  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of  the 
North  tells  us  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  4 must  see  it  by  the 
pale  moonlight.'  The  stillness  of  night,  the  whispering 
echoes,  the  moonlight  shadows,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of 
the  impending  ruins,  form  a scene  of  romantic  sublimity, 

1 such  as  Byron  alone  could  describe  ns  it  deserves.  His 
description  is  the  very  thing  itself. M Matthew*  * Diary  of  an 
f Invalid.— L.B. 
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Man.  Tliou  hast  no  cause — he  shall  not  harm  thee 
— but 

His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 

1 say  to  thee — retire! 

Abbot.  And  I reply — 

Never — till  I have  battled  with  this  fiend: — 

What  doth  he  here? 

Man.  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here? — 

I did  not  semi  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

Abbot.  Alas!  lost  mortal!  what  with  guests  like 
these 

Hast  thou  to  do?  I tremble  for  thy  sake: 

Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him! 

Ah!  he  unveils  his  aspect:  on  his  brow 
' The  thunder-scars  are  graven ; from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell — 

Avaunt! 

Man.  Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission? 

Spirit.  Come! 

Abbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being?  answer! — 
speak ! 

Sp.  The  genius  of  this  mortal. — Come!  ’tis  time. 
Man.  I am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.  Who  sent  thee  here? 
Spirit.  Thou 'It  know  anon — Come!  come! 

Man.  I have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine. 

And  striven  with  thy  masters.  Get  thee  hence! 
Spirit.  Mortal!  thine  hour  is  come — Away!  1 say. 
Man.  1 knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  ray  soul  to  such  as  thee: 

Away!  I’ll  die  as  I have  lived — alone. 

Spirit.  Then  I must  summon  up  my  brethren. — 
Rise!  [ Other  Spirit*  rise  up. 

Abbot.  Avaunt!  ye  evil  ones! — Avaunt!  I say, — 
Vc  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 

And  I do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man ! 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  wolds  on  idle  uses, 

It  were  in  vain:  this  man  is  forfeited. 

Once  more  I summon  him — Away  ! away! 

Man.  I do  defy  ye, — though  I feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  1 do  defy  ye; 

| Nor  will  I hence,  while  I have  earthly  breath 
j To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
{ To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits;  what  ye?  take 
Shall  be  ta’en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

1 Is  this  the  Magian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal? — Can  it  be  that  tliou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life?  the  very  life 

(1)  In  the  first  edition,  this  line  was  accidentally  left  out. 
i On  discovering  the  omission.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr. 

| Murray — “You  have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral 
. of  the  poem,  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speak- 
| mg.” — L.  K. 

(2)  in  June,  1820,  Lord  Byron  thus  writes  to  his  pub- 
lisherEnclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you; 

i to  wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  in  (jrrmnny  — perhaps 
j in  Europe — upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  yonr  advertise- 
ments (all  ‘famous  hands,*  as  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  say  of 
' his  raggamuftins' — in  short,  a critique  of  Goethe's  upon 
! Matured.  There  is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and 
i an  Italian  one-,  keep  them  all  in  your  archives;  for  the 
j opinions  of  such  a man  as  iioethr,  whether  favourable  or 
not,  are  always  interesting — and  this  is  more  so,  ns  fa* 
i vourable.  His  tan  si  I never  read,  for  I don’t  know  Ger- 
man; but  .Matthew  Monk  l^wis,  in  181ft,  at  Coligny,  trans- 
lated most  of  it  to  me  cit'd  race,  and  I was  naturally  much 
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j Which  made  thee  wretched! 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  lie*t! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I know, 

I Nor  would  redeem  a moment  of  that  hour; 
j I do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
J And  thy  surrounding  angels;  my  past  power 
' Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 

| But  by  superior  science — penance — daring — 

And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind— and  skill 
; In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 

And  gave  ye  no  supremacy : 1 stand 
Upon  my  strength— I do  defy — deny  — 

Spuru  back,  and  scorn  ye! — 

Spirit.  But  thy  muny  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee? 

Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes, 

And  greater  criminals? — Back  to  thy  hell! 

Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I feel ; 

Thou  never  shall  possess  me,  that  1 know: 

What  I have  done  is  done;  I bear  within 
A torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine: 

The  mind,  which  is  immortal,  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 

Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — • 

And  its  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense, 

When  stripp’d  of  this  mortality,  derives 
j No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without; 
i But  is  absorb'd  in  suflerancr  or  in  joy. 

Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt 
me ; 

I have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey, — 

But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends! 

The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours! 

[ The  Demons  disappear. 
Abbot.  Alas!  bow  pale  thou  art — thy  lips  are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
'Hie  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven — 

I Pray— albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  ’T  is  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  tliec  not; 

- But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
; Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.  Fare  thee  well — 

‘ Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart — 

i But  yet  one  prayer — Alas!  how  fares  it  with  thee? 

I Man.  Old  man!  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.  (I) 

[Makfkfd  expires. 
Abbot.  He’s  gone — his  soul  hath  ta’en  its  car  till  ess 
flight — 

Whither?  I dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone.  (2) 

struck  with  It : but  It  was  the  Stcinbnch  and  the  Jungfrau, 
and  some’.'  i iik  else,  much  more  than  fauslus,  that  made  < 
me  write  Vaq/Jrd,  The  first  scene,  however,  and  that  of  I 
tomtits  arc  very  similar." 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Goethe’s  Asiui  vnd  Ai- 
thrrthum  (I.  e Art  and  Antiquity)  which  the  above  letter 
enclosed : — 

“ Byrou’s  tragedy,  Manfred,  was  to  me  a wonderful  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  that  closely  touehrd  me.  This  singularly  | 
I intellectual  poet  has  token  my  fViuslu*  to  himself,  and  ex-  1 2 
traded  from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  for  bis  hypo*  j 
rhondriar  humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  prill-  t 
riples  in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  ; 
one  of  them  remains  the  same  ; and  it  is  particularly  on  j 
this  account  that  1 ennnot  enough  admire  bis  genius.  The  j 
whole  is  in  this  way  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  J 
would  be  on  interesting  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out,  not  j 
only  ihe  alterations  he  has  made,  hut  their  degree  of  re* 
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semblance  with,  or  dissimilarity  to,  the  origins]:  in  tlie 
roursr  of  which,  I cannot  deny,  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an 
unbounded  and  exuberant  despair  becomes  at  Inst  oppres- 
sive to  us.  Yet  is  the  dissatisfaction  we  feci  always  con- 
nected with  esteem  and  admiration. 

w We  find  thus,  in  this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent,  born  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The 
character  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits 
a just  and  equitable  appreciation,  lie  has  often  enough 
confessed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  lie  has  repeatedly 
portrayed  it ; and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for 
this  intolerable  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  labori- 
ously ruminating.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  fe- 
males whose  phantoms  for  ever  haunt  him,  and  which,  in 
this  piece  also,  perforin  principal  parts — one  under  the 
name  of  Astarte,  the  other  without  form  or  actual  presence, 
and  merely  a voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which  took 
place  with  the  former,  the  following  is  related When  a 
bold  and  enterprising  young  man,  be  won  the  affections  of 
a Florentine  lady.*  Her  husband  discovered  the  amour,  and 
murdered  his  wife;  but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night 
found  dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  on  whom 
any  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord  llyron  removed  from 
Florence,  and  tlirse  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  aflrr. 

“This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
innumerable  allusions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  for  instance, 
when,  turning  his  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he  applies 
to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  It  Is  as 
follows: — -Pausauias,  a Lncedirmonlan  general,  acquires 
glory  by  the  important  victory  at  Plntiea,  but  afterwards 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  through  his  ar- 
rogance,  obstinacy,  and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  This  man  dmws  upon  himself  the  heavy 
guilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  attends  him  to  his  end  ; for, 
while  commanding  the  fleet  of  the  allied  (ireeks,  in  the 
Black  Sea,  be  is  inflamed  with  a violent  passion  for  a 
Byzantine  maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  ut  length  ob- 
tains her  from  her  parents,  and  she  is  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him  at  night.  She  modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put 
out  the  lamp,  nud,  while  groping  her  way  in  the  dark,  she 
overturns  it.  Pausanias  is  awakened  from  his  sleep -ap- 
prehensive of  an  nttArk  from  murderers,  he  seizes  his  sword, 
and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never  leaves 
him.  Her  shade  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  be  implores 
for  aid  In  vain  from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

“That  poet  must  have  a lacerated  heart  who  selects 
such  n scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself, 
and  burdens  his  tragic  image  with  it.  The  following  soli- 
loquy, which  Is  overladen  with  gloom  and  a weariness  of  ] 
life,  is,  by  this  remark,  rendered  intelligible.  We  recom- 
mend it  as  an  exercise  to  nil  frieuds  of  declamation.  Ham-  j 
let’s  soliloquy  appears  improtrd  upon  here." — Goethe  here  I 
subjoins  >1nnfred’s  soliloquy,  beginning  “We  are  the  fools  | 
of  time  and  terror,"  in  which  the  ullusion  to  Pausunias 
occurs. 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pass  from  this  German 
criticism  to  that  of  the  Ediuburyh  He  view  on  Manfred; — 
“This  is,  undoubtedly,  a work  of  great  genius  and  origi- 
nality. Its  worst  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  it  fatigues  and 
overawes  us  by  the  uniformity  of  its  terror  and  solemnity. 
Another  is  the  painful  and  offensive  nature  of  the  dreum-  ! 
stance  on  which  its  distress  is  ultimately  founded.  The  j 
lyrical  songs  of  the  .Spirits  are  too  long,  and  not  all  ex-  , 
eellent.  There  is  something  of  pedantry  in  them  now  and  j 
then;  and  even  Manfred  deals  in  classical  allusions  a little  j 
loo  much.  If  we  were  to  consider  it  as  a proper  drama,  j 
or  even  as  a finished  poem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  it  is  far  too  indistinct  Mud  unsatisfactory.  But  this  ! 
we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design  and  conception  of  I 
the  author.  He  contemplated  but  a dim  and  magnificent 


• "The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic  trace*  the 
fancies  uf  hit  brother  poet  to  rest  persons  and  rv»ni».  making  no  dif.  : 
h>  oily  even  of  s duublr  murder  st  Florence  to  furnish  grounds  for  ] 
his  theory,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  the  disposition  v>  preva- 
lent throughout  Europe,  to  picture  Uyron  as  a man  of  mini'll  and 
mysteries,  as  well  in  Ills  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  exaggerated  or 
wholly  false  notions  of  him.  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  Upon  the 
world  of  hit  i iHiiantie  tours  nnd  wonderful  adventures,  in  placem  he 
! ru  in  saw.  ami  with  persons  that  never  rxistrd,  have,  no  doubt,  eoo- 
aiderably  contributed ; and  tbu  consequence  it,  so  utterly  out  of 
| truth  aivd  nature  are  the  representation*  of  hit  life  nnd  character 
lung  current  upon  the  Continent,  Hint  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
| thr  real  • llcUi  mid  blood  * he:o  of  these  pages, — the  social,  practical' 

| mindt-tl,  and.  with  all  bit  faults  ami  eccentricities,  tnflnh  l-*«nl  , 
Byron,— <na\  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most  of  hit  fo- 
reign admirers,  appear  hut  an  ordinary,  unroniaiilir,  nnd  piotalc  per- 
[ toosge." — Moore  L.  E 


sketch  of  a subject  which  did  not  admit  of  more  accurate  | 
drawing  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its  obiirurity  is  a part 
of  its  grandeur;  nnd  the  darkness  that  rrats  upon  it,  and 
the  smoky  distance  in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices  to  j 
increase  its  majesty,  to  stimulate  our  rurinsity,  and  to  im-  ' 
pres*  os  with  deeper  awe. — It  is  suggested,  in  an  ingenious  i 
paper  in  a late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  that  the  ' 
general  ronerption  of  this  piece,  nnd  much  of  what  is  ex-  ! 
crllent  in  the  manner  of  its  execution,  have  hern  borrowed  j 
from  The  Tragical  History  q f Dr.  Faustus,  of  Marlow  and  ' 
a variety  of  passages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  con- 
siders as  similar,  and,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  others  , 
in  the  poem  before  us.  We  rununt  agree  in  the  general  i 
terms  of  the  conclusion ; but  there  is  no  doubt  a certain  j 
resemblance,  both  in  some  of  the  topics  that  are  suggested, 
and  iu  the  cast  of  Hie  diction  in  which  they  ire  expressed,  j 
Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to  persist  in  his  unlawful  studies,  i 
he  is  told  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Elements  w ill  serve  him, — I 
•Sometime*  like  women,  or  unwrdded  msids. 

Shadow  in#  more  beauty  in  their  syne  hi  owes. 

Thin  bare  the  white  breast*  of  the  (Jiicvnr  of  Love.’ 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerrr  commands  Helen  of  I 
Troy  to  revive  again  to  he  his  paramour,  he  addresses  her,  i 
on  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  lines — 

' Was  this  the  face  that  launch!  a lliouvand  ships. 

And  burn'd  the  topless  towi-r*  of  ilium? 

Sweet  Helen  I make  me  immortal  with  a kiw, 
ller  lip*  auek  forth  m*  soule are  where  it  flies. 

Gome,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  smile  again?. 

Here  will  I dwell,  for  heaven  is  ini  that  lip. 

And  all  is  drum  that  is  nut  Helena . 

O ! thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  lyre, 

Ulail  in  llie  beauty  of  a thousand  starves ; 

More  lirvrlv  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyra, 

In  wanton  Aretiiusa’s  autre  anna!’ 

The  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  verses  of  great  ele 
gaoce  and  classicnl  beauty — 

•Cut  it  the  branch  that  might  have  grown?  full  straight, 

And  binned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 

That  sometime  crew  within  this  learned  man 

Faustus  is  gone . - regard  hit  hellish  fall. 

Whose  Imdlul  torture  may  exhort  the  wise. 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  thing*" 

But  these  nnd  many  other  smooth  nnd  fanciful  veraes  In 
this  carious  old  drama  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against 
the  originality  of  Matured;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  ■ 
there  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rooted 
misery  in  which  that  originality  consist*.  Faustus  is  a 
vulgar  sorcerer,  tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  thr  devil  for  ! 
thr  ordinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly  power  1 
and  glory;  and  who  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  when 
the  forfeit  comes  to  be  exarted.  The  style,  too,  of  Marlow,  . 
though  elegant  nnd  scholar-like,  is  weak  and  childish,  . 
compared  with  the  depth  nod  furrr  of  murh  of  lord  Byron  ; 
nnd  the  disgusting  buffoonery  and  low  force  of  which  hi* 
piece  is  principally  made  up  place  it  more  in  contrast, 
than  in  any  terms  of  comparison,  with  that  of  his  noble 
successor.  In  the  tone  ami  pitch  of  the  composition,  as 
well  ns  in  the  character  of  the  diction  in  the  more  solemn 
parts,  Manfred  reminds  ns  murh  more  of  the  Prometheus  of  1 
txvchylus,5  than  of  any  more  modern  performance.  The 
trrmrudous  solitude  of  the  principal  person — the  suprrnn- 
tural  brings  with  whom  alone  he  holds  communion — thr 
guilt  - the  firmness — the  misery — are  all  points  of  re- 
semblance, to  which  the  grnntleur  of  the  poetic  imagery 
only  gives  a more  striking  effect.  The  chief  differences 
ore,  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek  poet  was  sanctified  and 
exalted  by  the  established  belief  of  his  country,  and  that 
his  terrors  are  nowhere  tempered  with  the  sweetness  which 
breathes  from  so  ninny  passages  of  his  English  rival."  > 
Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

■f-  On  reading  Ibis,  lord  R non  wrote  from  Venice . — " Jeffrey  is  \ 
very  kind  about  Mamfrtd.  ana  defends  its  ortsiiulity,  which  I did  not 
know  I hut  sny  bod)  hud  a Marked.  A*  to  the  germs  of  it,  the)  may  j 
be  found  in  llie  Journal  which  I sent  lo  Mrs.  leigli.  shortly  before  I 
Irft  Switzerland.  1 have  the  whole  scene  of  Manfred  before  Use,  a* 

If  it  was  but  yesterday,  and  roald  point  it  out.  spot  by  spot,  torrent 
and  all. ”—4-  E. 

( ••  Of  the  /Vomer A Mi  of  .{Itchy  lua  I was  passionately  fond  u a boy  \ 
(It  %*»*  one  of  the  Greek  plays  we  read  Ihiioe  a-year  at  Harrow)  . 
indeed,  that  and  the  MrUr.i  wrre  the  only  ones,  except  the  .Verca  be. 
fare  Thebes,  which  ever  much  pleased  me.  The  Prometheus,  if  not  1 
rxaetJy  in  my  plan,  has  always  been  so  much  in  my  bead,  that  I ran  ( 
i-asitv  conceive  iu  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  1 have  written  ; 
but  f deny  Variow  arid  Ins  progeny,  and  beg  that  you  will  do  the  ' 
same." — b.  Letters,  1817- — L.  t. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

j At  Ferrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Tasso’s  Gcmsalemme  and  of  Guari- 
ni’s  Pastor  Pi  do,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  front  Ti- 
tian to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb 
and  the  house  of  the  latter.  Rut,  as  misfortune  has 
a greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  none  for 
the  cotemporary,  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  attracts  a more  ti\ed  at- 
tention than  the  residence  or  the  monument  of  Ariosto 
— at  least  it  had  this  eflect  on  me.  There  are  two 
inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  second  over 
the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the  wonder  and 

(I)  The  origin*!  MS.  of  this  poem  is  dated,  “The  April- 
. nine*,  April  "ill,  1817."  It  was  written  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a tingle  day, 
| on  hU  way  to  Florence.  In  a letter  from  Rome,  hr 
i wiys,  — “The  Isimmt  of  Tits  so,  which  I tent  from  Florence, 
j bat,  I trust,  arrived.  I look  upon  it  at  » ‘ These  he  good 
* rhymes!'  as  Pope's  papa  tnid  to  him  when  he  was  a hoy." 
j “ In  a moment  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  or  during 
' some  melancholy  mood,  when  his  soul  felt  the  worthless- 
; ness  of  fame  and  glory.  Lord  Byron  tcld  the  world  that 
his  Muse  shoald,  for  a long  season,  shroud  herself  in  so- 
! litnde ; and  every  true  lover  of  genius  lamented  that  her 
lofty  music  wot  to  cease.  But  there  was  a tide  in  his 
spirit  obeying  the  laws  of  its  nature,  and  not  to  he  con- 
l trolled  by  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  he  was  to 
j he  silent,  he  looked,  perhaps,  into  the  inner  regions  of  bis 
I soul,  and  saw  there  a dim.  bard,  and  cheerless  waste,  like 
: the  sand  of  the  sea-shore ; but  the  ebbed  waves  of  passion 
in  due  course  returned,  and  the  scene  was  rrstorrd  to  its 
; former  beauty  and  magiiiticeuee, — its  foam,  its  splendours. 
I and  its  thunder.  The  mind  of  a mighty  poet  cannot  submit 
, even  to  chains  of  its  own  imposing  : when  it  feels  most  en- 
: slaved,  even  then,  perhaps,  is  it  nbont  to  become  most  free  ; 
and  one  sadden  flash  may  raise  it  from  the  darkness  of  its 
despondency  up  to  the  pure  air  of  untroubled  cuufideure.  It 
' required,  therefore,  but  small  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
] to  assure  ourselves  that  the  obligation  under  which  Lord 
Byron  had  laid  himsrlf  could  not  hind,  and  that  the  potent 
j spirit  within  him  would  laugh  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to 
1 curb  the  frenzy  of  its  own  inspirations. 

“ It  was  not  long,  therefore,  till  he  again  rome  forth  in  his 
I perfect  strength,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  oar  spi- 
I fits  which  is  truly  a power  too  noble  to  be  possessed  without 
| being  wielded.  Though  all  his  heroes  arc  of  onr  family',  yet 
1 are  they  a noble  band  of  brothers,  whose  countenances  and 
! whose  souls  are  strongly  distinguished  by  peculiar  character  • 

| isti^s.  Each  personage,  as  he  advances  before  os,  reminds 
us  of  some  other  being,  whose  looks,  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  had  troubled  ns  hy  their  wild  and  perturbed  grandeur. 
Bat  though  all  the  same,  yet  are  they  nil  strangely  differ- 
ent. We  hail  each  successive  existence  with  a profounder 
sympathy  ; and  we  are  lost  iu  wonder,  iu  fear,  and  in  sorrow, 
at  the  infinitely- varied  struggles,  the  endless  and  agonising 
modifications  of  the  human  passions,  as  they  drive  along 
through  every  gate  and  avenue  of  the  soul,  darkening  or 
brightening,  elevating  or  laying  prostrate. 

“ From  such  agitating  and  terrific  pictures,  it  is  delightfbl 
to  turn  to  those  compositions  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  al- 
| lowed  bis  soul  to  sink  down  into  gentler  and  more  ordinary 
feelings.  Many  beautiful  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed 
from  his  heart,  of  which  the  tenderness  is  as  touching  ns 
i the  grandeur  of  bis  nobler  works  is  ugitntiug  and  sublime. 
To  those,  indeed,  who  looked  deeply  into  his  poetry,  there 
never  was  al  any  time  n want  of  pathos;  hut  it  was  a pathos 
mi  subduing  and  so  profound,  that  even  the  poet  himself 
"renied  afraid  of  being  delivered  up  unto  it ; nay,  he  seemed 
ashamed  of  lieing  overcome  by  emotions,  which  the  gloomy 

i 


(he  indignation  of  llie  spectator.  Ferrara  is  much 
decayed,  and  depopulated : the  CAstle  still  exists  en- 
tire; and  I saw  the  court  where  Paris  ma  and  Hugo 
were  beheaded,  according  to  the  annul  of  Gibbon.  (1) 

THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO. 


I. 

Loug  years! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear, 

And  eagle-spirit  of  a Child  of  Song — 

Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong; 

Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude,  (2) 

pride  of  his  intellect  often  vainly  strove  to  scorn  ; and  be  ! 
dashed  the  weakness  from  his  heart,  and  the  tear  from  his  I 
eyes,  like  a man  suddenly  assailed  by  feelings  which  he  ■ 
wished  to  hide,  and  which,  (hough  true  to  his  uuturc.  were 
inconsistent  with  the  eburarter  which  (hat  mysterious  na- 
ture bad  been  forced,  ns  in  self-defence,  to  assume. 

w But  there  is  one  poem  in  which  he  has  almost  wholly  laid 
aside  all  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions  ; 
in  which  the  tone  of  his  spirit  itnd  his  voice  nl  once  is 
chauged,  and  where  he  who  seemed  to  care  only  for  ago- 
nies. mid  remorse,  and  despair,  and  denth,  and  insanity,  in  I 
ail  their  most  appalling  forms,  shows  that  he  has  a heart  ] 
that  ran  feed  on  the  purest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  aud 
deliver  itself  up  to  the  sorrows,  the  sadness,  and  the  melan- 
choly of  bumbler  souls.  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian  is  a poem 
over  which  Infancy  has  shed  its  first  mysterious  tears  for 
sorrows  so  alien  to  its  own  happy  innnrrnre, — over  which 
the  gcuflr,  pure,  and  pious  soul  of  Woman  has  brooded 
with  ineffable,  and  yearning,  and  bursting  tenderness  of  af- 
fection, -and  over  which  old  Age,  almost  loosened  from  this 
world,  has  howed  his  hoary  head  in  delighted  approbation 
of  that  fraternal  love,  whose  beauty  and  simplicity  fling  a ; 
radiance  over  the  earth  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  j 
our  fallen  nature  in  near  approximation  to  the  glories  of  its 
ultimate  destiny.  The  J/imrnl  possesses  much  of  the  ten 
derness  and  pathos  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chilton.  Lord  Byron 
has  not  delivered  himself  unto  any  one  wild  and  fearful  vi-  ; 
sion  of  the  imprisoned  Tasso. — he  has  not  dared  to  allow  j 
himself  to  rush  forward  with  headlong  passion  into  the  ! 
horrors  of  his  dungeon,  and  to  describe,  as  he  eould  fear-  ; 
fully  bate  done,  the  conflict  and  agony  of  his  uttermost  : 
despair,— but  lie  shows  us  the  poet  sitting  in  his  cell,  and 
singing  there— a low,  melancholy,  wailing  lament,  some-  j 
times,  indeed,  bordering  on  utter  wretchedness,  hut  oftrner 
partaking  of  a settled  grief,  occasionally  subdued  into  mourn- 
ful resignation,  cheered  hy  delightful  remembrances,  and 
elevated  hy  the  confident  hope  of  an  immortal  fame.  His  ’ 
is  the  gathered  grief  of  many  years,  over  which  his  soul  has 
brooded,  till  she  has  in  some  measure  lost  the  power  of 
misery  ; and  this  soliloquy  is  one  which  we  can  believe  Le 
might  hir  e uttered  to  himself  any  morning,  or  noon,  or 
night  of  his  solitude,  as  lie  seemed  to  he'hajf  communing 
with  own  heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of  that  human 
nature  from  which  he  was  shut  out,  hut  of  which  he  felt  the 
continual  and  abiding  presence  within  his  imagination. " — 
/Mlson. — L,  K. 

(2)  Tasso’s  biographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  left  it  j 
without  doubt,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  poet’s  punishment  1 
was  his  desire  to  he  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free  from 
his  servitude  at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1575,  Tasso 
resolved  to  visit  Rome,  and  rnjoi  the  indulgence  of  the  ju- 
bilee; “and  this  error,"  says  the  Abate,  “increasing  the 
suspicion  already  entertained,  tbu t he  was  in  search  of  an- 
other service,  was  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  his 
return  to  Ferrara,  thr  Duke  refused  to  admit  him  to  an 
audience,  and  he  was  repulsed  from  the  houses  of  all  the 
dependants  of  the  court;  and  not  one  of  the  promise*  which 
the  Cardinul  Aihnno  hud  obtained  for  him  were  carried  into 
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And  the  mind’s  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 

When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart;  and  the  abhorred  grate, 

Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade. 

Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain 
With  a hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain; 

And  bare,  at  once.  Captivity  display’d 
Stands  sculling  through  the  never-open’d  gate, 

Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  1 have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone; 

And  1 can  banquet  like  a beast  of  prey, 

Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave.  (I) 

All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 

But  must  be  borne.  I stoop  not  to  despair; 

For  1 have  battled  with  mine  agony. 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revell’d  among  men  and  things  divine, 

And  pour’d  niv  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  hononr  of  the  saered  war  for  Him, 

The  Cod  who  was  on  earth  aud  is  in  heaven, 

For  he  hath  strengthen’d  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I might  be  forgiven, 

I have  employ’d  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem’s  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o’er — my  pleasant  task  is  done; — (2) 

My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years! 

If  I do  blot  thy  linal  page  with  tears, 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation ! my  soul’s  child ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 

And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Tltoa  loo  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight: 

And  therefore  do  I weep  and  inly  bleed 

effect.  Then  it  was  that  Tasso— after  haring  suffered  these 
hardships  for  some  time,  seeing  himself  constantly  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Duke  and  the  Princesses,  abandoned 
by  his  friends,  and  derided  by  his  enemies — could  no  longer 
contain  himself  within  the  bound*  of  moderation,  hut,  giving 
rent  to  his  choler,  publicly  broke  forth  Into  the  most  in- 
jurious expressions  imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke  and 
all  llie  bonse  of  Este,  cursing  his  post  service,  and  re- 
tracting all  the  praises  he  had  ever  given  in  his  verses  to 
those  princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with  them, 
declaring  that  they  were  all  a gang  of  poltroons,  ingrntrs, 
and  scoundrels  (poltroni,  ingraft,  e ribald!).  For  this  of- 
fence he  was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna, 
and  confined  in  a solitary  cell  as  a madman.”  Srrussi, 
Pita  d*l  Tauo.—L.  E. 

(1)  “In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they  show 
a cell,  prer  the  door  of  w hich  is  the  following  inscription  : 
— ‘ Rispettate,  04>oiteri,  la  cclebrita  di  quests  stanza,  dove 
Torquato  Tasso,  infermo  piu  di  tristezza  che  dellrio,  diten- 
uto  dimoro  anni  vii.  me»i  ii.,  scrissc  verse  c prose,  c fii  ri- 
me&so  in  liberta  ad  instauza  della  citta  di  Bergamo,  nel 
giorno  ri.  Lugllo,  1586.’ — -The  dungeon  is  below  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  hospital,  aud  the  light  penetrates  through  its 
grated  window  from  a small  yard,  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  other  cells.  It  is  nine  paces  long,  between  five 
and  six  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so 
they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door 
half  cut  away  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  * the  verse  and 
prose’  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  port 
was  confined  in  this  room  from  the  middle  of  Marrh  I57U 
to  December  I MO,  when  he  was  removed  to  a contiguous 
apartment  much  larger.  In  which,  to  use  his  own  expre* 
sions,  he  could  * philosophise  and  walk  about.’  The  In- 
scription is  Incorrect  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  en- 
largement, which  was  promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo,  but 


With  this  last  bruise  upon  a broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now? 

For  I have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how? 

1 know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I have  not  sunk,  for  I had  no  remorse, 

Nor  cause  for  such:  they  call’d  me  mad — and  why? 

0 Leonora!  wilt  not  thou  reply?  (3) 

1 was  indeed  delirions  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art; 

But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind; 

I knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  1 suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  1 not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind: 
But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away, 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful;  *tis  their  fate 
To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

III. 

Above  me,  hark ! the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark ! the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 
Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o’er-labour’d  mind, 
And  dim  the  little  light  that’s  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill:  (4) 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I class’d, 

’Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have 
pass’d ; 

’Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close: 
So  let  it  be — for  then  I shall  repose. 

was  carried  into  effect  at  the  intercession  of  Don  Vinrcnso 
Gonzago,  Prince  of  Mantua.”  Holthouse. — I..  E. 

(2)  “The  opening  line*  bring  the  poet  before  as  at  once, 
naif  the  door  of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  From  this 
bitter  complaint,  how  nobly  the  anronqurred  bard  rises 
into  calm,  and  serene,  and  dignified  exultation  over  the 
beauty  of  4 that  young  creation,  his  soul’s  child,'  the  G‘e- 
rutnlrmme  IJberata.  The  exultation  of  eoiiscioii*  genius 
then  dies  away,  and  we  behold  him,  ‘bound  between  dis- 
traction and  disease,'  no  longer  in  an  inspired  mood,  but 
sunk  into  the  lowest  prostration  of  human  misery.  There  is 
something  terrible  in  this  transition  from  divine  rupture  to 
degraded  agony.”  If'ilson.—  I,.  E. 

(3)  In  a letter  to  hi*  frirnd  Scipio  Gonzaga,  shortly  after 
hi*  confinement,  Tasso  exclaims, — “Ah,  wretched  me!  1 had 
designed  to  write,  beside*  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble  ar- 
gument, fonr  tragedies,  of  w hich  I had  formed  tbr  plan.  I 
bad  Kchemcd,  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  the 
moat  lofty,  aud  most  useful  to  human  life;  I had  designed 
to  write  philosophy  with  eloquenre,  in  such  a manner  that 
there  might  remain  of  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world. 
Alas!  I had  rxpccted  to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  re- 
nown; but  now,  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  many  calami- 
ties, 1 have  lost  every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  honour. 
The  frar  of  perpetual  imprisonment  increases  my  melan- 
choly ; the  indignities  which  I suffer  augment  it;  and  the 
squalor  of  my  beard,  my  hair,  and  habit,  the  sordidness 
and  filth,  exceedingly  annoy  me.  Sure  am  I that,  if  sue, 
who  so  little  has  corresponded  to  my  attachment — if  she  saw 
me  in  such  a state,  and  in  such  affliction — she  would  have 
some  compassion  on  inc.”  Opetr,  t.  x.  p.  3H7. — L.  E. 

(4)  “For  nearly  the  first  year  of  his  confinement  Tasso 
endured  all  the  horrors  of  a solitary  cell,  and  was  under 
the  care  of  a gaoler  whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a 
j*oet  nnd  a man  of  letters,  was  a cruel  obedience  to  the 
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IV. 

I have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet, 

I had  forgotten  half  I would  forget, 

But  it  revives — Oh ! would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I am  forgot!— 

Feel  I not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
Nor  words  a language,  nor  even  men  mankind; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods; — 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call — 
None ! save  that  one,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all,  ( 1 ) 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

Feel  I not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here? 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  ray  life  in  best  of  its  career, 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear? 
Would  I notepay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow’s  stifled  groan? 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 

Which  undermines  our  stoical  success? 

No! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes’  insults,  and  would  die. 

Yes,  sister  of  my  sovereign!  for  thy  sake 
I weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 

It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a guest; 

Thy  brother  hates — but  I can  not  detest;  (2) 

Thou  pitiest  not — but  1 can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a love  which  knows  not  to  despair,  (3) 

But  all  unquench’d  is  still  my  better  part, 

Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  sileut  heart 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 

Till  struck, — forth  flics  the  all-ethereal  dart! 

And  thus,  at  the  collision  of  thy  name, 

The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me; — they  are  gone — I am  the  same. 

commands  of  his  prince.  Hit  name  was  Agnstino  Mosti. 
Tasso  says  of  him,  in  a letter  to  his  sister,  ‘ed  u*a  meco 
ogni  sorte  di  rigorc  ed  iuumanit a.'  ” Hothouse. — 1*  E. 

(1)  “This  fearful  picture  Ls  finely  contrasted  with  that 
which  Tasso  draw*  of  himself  in  youth,  when  nature  and 
meditation  were  forming  his  wild,  romantic,  and  im- 
passioned genius.  Indeed,  the  great  excellence  of  the  La- 
ment consists  in  the  ebbing  and  flow  ing  of  the  noble  prison- 
er‘s  soul ; — his  feelings  often  come  suddenly  from  afar  off, 
— sometimes  gentle  airs  are  breathing,  and  then  all  at  once 
arise  the  storms  and  tempest,— the  gloom,  though  black  as 
nigbt  while  it  endures,  gives  way  to  frequent  bursts  of 
radiance, — and  when  the  wild  strain  is  closed,  our  pity  and 
commiseration  are  blended  with  a sustaining  and  rlevating 
sense  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  his  character." 
//'U*on. — L.  B. 

(2)  Not  long  after  his  imprisonment,  Tasso  appealed  to 
the  mercy  of  Alfonso,  in  a cantone  of  great  beauty, 
couched  in  terms  so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have 
moved,  it  might  be  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent. 
The  heart  of  Alfonso  was,  however,  impregnable  to  the 
appeal ; and  Tasso,  In  another  ode  to  the  princesses,  whose 
pity  he  invoked  in  the  name  of  their  own  mother,  who  had 
herself  known,  if  not  the  like  horrors,  the  like  solitude  of  im- 
prisonment, and  bitterness  of  soul.  u Considered  merely  as 
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And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew; 

I knew  thy  state,  my  atation,  ami  I knew 
A princess  was  no  love-male  for  a bard ; 

1 told  it  not,  I breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward; 

And  if  my  eye*  reveal’d  it,  they,  alas! 

Were  punish’d  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 

And  yet  I did  not  venture  to  repine. 

Thou  wert  to  me  a crystal-girded  shrine, 

Worshipp’d  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground; 

Not  for  thou  wert  a princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a glory,  and  array’d 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 

Oh!  not  dismay’d — but  awed,  like  otie  above; 

And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A something  which  all  softness  did  surpass— 

1 know  not  how — thy  genius  master'd  mine — 

My  star  stood  still  before  thee: — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 

That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear; 

But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me — but  for  thee. 
The  very  love  which  lock’d  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten’d  half  its  weight;  and  for  the  rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 

And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast. 

And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.  (4) 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drnnk  with  love, — which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate’er  I saw  on  earth ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew',  a paradise, 

Where  1 did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream’d  uncounted  hours,  (5) 
Though  I was  chid  for  wandering;  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  while  aged  heads  o’er  me,  ami  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 

And  such  a truant  boy  would  end  tn  woe, 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a blow;— 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  1 did  not  weep, 

Bui  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Heturn'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a sleep. 

poem i,"  say*  Mark,  u these  canzoui  are  extremely  beautiful; 
hat,  if  wc  contemplate  them  as  the  productions  of  a mind 
diseased,  they  form  important  documents  in  the  history  of 
man."  L\feqf  Tasso,  vol.  ii.  p.  4tW. — 1~  E. 

(3)  “As  to  the  indifference  which  the  Princess  is  snld  to 
have  exhibited  for  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  little 
effort  she  made  to  obtain  his  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  nega- 
tive arguments  founded  on  an  hypothesis,  that  may  be  cosily 
destroyed  by  a thousand  others  equally  plausible.  Was  not 
the  Prioress  anxious  to  avoid  her  own  ruin?  In  taking  too 
warm  on  interrst  for  the  poet,  did  she  uot  risk  destro>ing 
herself,  without  saving  him?"  Foscolo. — I..  E- 

i'4l  “Tasso's  prufbund  and  unconquerable  lovr  for  I honors, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathes  a moral  dignity  over  all  bis  senti- 
mrnts,  and  we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble 
spirit  in  the  un- upbraiding  devoteduess  of  his  passion.” 
tnism  i — L.  K. 

(5)  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  anonymous  author  of 
Memoirs  qf  lord  Byron,  that  u this  is  so  far  from  being  in 
character,  that  it  is  the  very  reverse;  for,  whether  Tasso 
was  in  his  sense*  or  not,  if  his  love  was  sincere  he  would 
have  made  the  object  of  his  affection  the  sole  theme  of  his 
meditation,  instead  of  generalizing  hi*  passion,  and  talking 
about  the  original  sympathies  of  his  nature."—  P.  E. 
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And  wilh  my  years  my  soul  bewail  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  suit  pain; 

| And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I found  the  thing  I sought — and  that  was  llie^; 
And  then  I lost  my  being,  all  to  be 
Absorb’d  in  thine — the  world  was  past  away — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me!  - 

VII. 

I loved  all  solitude — but  little  thought 
To  spend  I know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  sate 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant; — had  1 beeu 
Their  fellow,  many  \ears  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave,  (I) 

But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave? 
Perchance  in  such  a cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck’d  sailor  on  his  desert  shore; 

The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  here , 

Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a dying  glance  upbraid  live  sky — 

. I will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof. 

Although  His  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,  (2) 

But  with  a sense  of  its  decay: — I see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 

And  a strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free; 

But  much  to  one,  who  long  hath  suffer'd  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 

And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 

I thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  man, 

But  spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 

It  may  be,  tempt  me  further, — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 


x Why  in  (his  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
.Like  steel  in  tempering  fire?  because  1 loved? 
Because  1 loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 


I once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o’er; — 

My  scars  -are  callous,  or  1 should  have  dash’d 
My  brain  against  these  bars,,  as  the  suu  (lush’d 
In  mockery  through  them ; — if  1 bear  and  bore 
The  much  I have  recouuti-d,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words, — ’t  is  that  I would  not  die,  ! 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame  j 
Stamp  Madness  d«*ep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a blighted  name, 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  fues  proclaim. 

No — it  shall  be  immortal! — and  1 make 
A future  temple  of  my  present  cell. 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake.  (3) 

While  thou,  Ferrara ! when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shall  fall  down, 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearlhless  halls, 

A poet’s  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, — 

A poet’s  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown, 

While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls!  (4) 
And  thou,  Leonora! — thou — who  vvert  ashamed 
That  such  as  1 could  love — who  blush'd  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  eouldst  lie  dear. 

Go!  tell  thy  brother,  (bat  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me — 

From  long  infection  of  a den  like  this. 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss. 

Adores  thee  still : — and  add — that  when  the  towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  hi.s  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 

Or  left  untended  in  a dull  repose, 

This — this — shall  be  a consecrated  spot! 

But  thou— when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shall  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ersiiades  my  grave.  (5) 


(1)  In  the  MS.— 

r corrupted  i 

"My  mind  like  their*  J or  {to  ill  grave." — L.  E. 

* adapted  ? 

(2)  “Nor  do  I lament, ” wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  hi* 
confinement,  “that  my  heart  in  deluged  with  almnit  con- 
stant misery,  that  my  hrad  is  always  heavy  nnd  often  pain- 
fill,  that  my  night  and  hearing  are  much  impaired,  nnd  that 
all  my  frame  is  become  spare  nnd  meagre;  but  pn»*mg  nil 
this  with  a short  sigh,  what  I would  bewail  is  the  infirmity 
of  my  mind.  My  miud  sleeps,  not  thinks;  my  faney  is 
chill,  and  forms  no  pictures;  my  negligent  senses  will  no 
longer  furnish  the  images  of  things  ; my  hand  is  sluggish  in 
writing,  and  my  pen  seems  as  if  it  shrank  from  the  office. 

I feel  as  if  I were  chained  in  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  I 
were  overcome  by  an  unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive 
stupor. ”■ — Open,  t.  viii.  p.  — I..  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Which  | | shall  visit  for  my  sake."— L.  E. 

(4)  “Those  who  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  enrt lily  retri- 
hntion  will  observe,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left 
without  its  recompense,  even  in  his  own  person,  lie  sur- 
vived the  nfTrction  of  his  snbjects  and  of  his  dependants, 
who  deserted  him  at  his  death ; and  suffered  his  body  to  be 
interred  without  princely  nr  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes 
were  neglected  ; his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsmnn. 
Don  C**ar,  shrank  from  the  escommunication  of  the  Vatl-  , 


can,  and,  ntler  a short  slrnggle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara 
passed  away  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of 
Eite.  ” Hokhovsf. — 1..  E. 

(5)  In  July,  Ihfifl.  after  a confinement  of  more  than  seven 
years.  Tasso  was  released  from  his  dungeon.  In  the  hope 
of  receiving  his  mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  beholding  his  ! 
sister  Cornelia,  he  shortly  after  visited  Naples,  where  his 
presence  was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  esteem 
nud  admiration.  Being  on  a visit  at  Mola  di  Gaels,  he 
received  the  following  remarkable  tribute  of  respect.  Marco 
di  Sciarra,  the  notorious  captnin  of  a numerous  troop  of 
banditti,  hearing  where  the  great  poet  was.  sent  to  compli- 
ment him,  and  offered  him  not  only  a free  passage,  hat  pro- 
tection hy  the  way.  and  assured  him  that  be  and  bis  fol- 
lowers would  be  proud  to  eiecute  his  orders.  See  Afonso, 
Vila  del  Tut  so,  p.  219.  Mr.  Rogers  thus  Introduces  the 
incident  into  his  description  of  the  life,  “fearful  nnd  full  of  | 
change,"  of  the  ninunt.iin-rohber 

"Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  If  not  honest ; 

WtlM  they  that  rnbb’d  were  men  of  belter  faith 
Than  kins*  or  pontiffs;  when,  such  reverence 
The  port  drew  among  the  wood*  and  wilds. 

A voire  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare. 

Crying  aloud.  ' lienee  to  the  distant  hills! 

Tasso  approaches ; he,  wlintr  kune  beguiles 
Thr  day  of  half  it*  hours;  whose  tnrerty 
llaialrs  ihr  sense,  turning  our  forest -glades 
To  lists  that  blare  wilh  gorgeous  armoury. 

Our  montilain-rave*  to  rrgal  palaers: 

Hence,  nor  descend  till  he  and  his  are  gone. 

Let  him  fear  nothing  ! * L.  E. 
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No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart,  Yes,  Leonora?  it  shall  be  our  fate 

At  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart.  (1)  To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  loo  late!  (£) 

(I)  In  the  MS, — ness,  will  have  bed  this  truth  impressed  upon  thi 


1 wring  j 

••  As  bom  in  U/e  could  } wrench  j thee  from  my  heart."— L.  E. 

' nod  ' 

(S)  “ The  ‘pleasures  of  imagination'  bare  been  explained 
and  justified  by  Addison  in  prose,  and  by-  Akrnsidc  in  verse, 
bat  there  are  moments  of  rea!  life  when  its  miseries  and 
its  necessities  seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  them.  The 
history  of  mankind,  however,  furnishes  proof!),  that  no  bo- 
dily suffering,  no  advert  circumstances,  operating  on  our 
inutrrial  nature,  will  extinguish  the  spirit  of  imagination. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  of  this  so  very  affecting  aud 
, *o  very  sublime  as  the  case  of  Tasso.  They  who  have  seen 
the  dark,  horror- striking  dungeon-hole  at  Ferrara,  in  w hich 
be  was  confined  seven  years  under  the  imputation  of  mad- 


ness, will  have  had  this  truth  impressed  upon  their  hearts 
in  a manner  never  to  be  erased,  in  this  vault,  of  which 
the  sight  makes  the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  em- 
ployed himself  in  finishing  and  correcting  his  immortal  epic 
poem.  J.urd  Byron's  Lament  on  this  subject  is  as  sublime 
and  profound  a lesson  in  morality,  and  in  the  pictures  of 
the  recesses  of  the  human  soul,  as  it  is  a production  most 
rloquent,  most  pathetic,  most  vigorous,  and  most  elevating 
among  the  gifts  of  the  Muse.  The  bosom  whirh  is  not 
touched  with  it— the  fancy  whirh  is  not  warmed,- the 
understanding  which  is  not  enlightened  and  exalted  by  it, 
is  not  fit  for  human  intercourse.  If  Ixird  Byron  had  written 
nothing  but  this,  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  a grand  poet 
would  have  been  flagrant  injustice  or  gross  stupidity.” 
Air  E.  Bridget. — L,  E. 


o; 


A VENETIAN  STORY.O) 


Bosslivb.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  look  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  salts ; 
disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  lie  out  of  love  with  your  nativity;  and 
almost  chide  God  for  making  yon  that  conutenance  you  are  ; or  1 will  scarce  think 
that  you  have  swam  in  a Gondola.— As  Yon  Ukc  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  I. 

Annotation  of  the  ('ommentators. 

That  is,  been  at  I'eniet,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English  gentlemen  of 
those  times,  and  was  then  wbat  Paris  is  now— the  seat  of  ail  dissoluteness.  S.  A.  ( J) 


Tm  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  tbeir  fill  of  recreation, 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout. 

However  high  their  rank,  or  low  tbeir  station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masquing, 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 


The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better), 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbauds  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  aud  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter ; 

And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 


(I)  Roger  A wham,  Queen  Kllxabeth's  tutor,  says,  in  his 
; Schoolmaster—  “ Although  i was  only  nine  days  at  Venire,  ( 
•aw,  in  that  little  time,  more  liberty  to  sin,  than  ever  1 
heard  tell  of  in  the  city  of  Loudon  in  nine  years.” 

Brppo  was  written  at  Venire,  in  October  1817,  and  ac- 
quired great  popularity  immediately  on  its  publication  in  tha 
I May  of  the  following  year.  J.nrd  Byron's  letters  show  that 
I be  attached  very  little  importance  to  It  at  the  time,  lie 
I wns  not  aware  that  hr  had  opened  a new  vein,  in  which 
I his  genius  w-ai  destined  to  work  out  some  of  its  brightest 
* triumphs.  “I  have  written,”  he  says  to  Mr.  Murray,  “a 
■ poem  bnmorous,  in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr. 
1 Whistiecraft,*  and  founded  on  a Venetian  anecdote  whirh 
I amnacd  me.  It  is  called  Heppo— the  short  name  for  Giu- 
•eppo, — that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph.  It  has  po- 
lities and  ferocity.”  Again  — Whistiecraft  is  my  immediate 
model,  bat  Benji  is  the  father  of  that  kind  of  writing  ; 
which,  I think,  suits  our  language,  too.  very  well.  We  shall 
see  by  tbis  experiment.  It  will,  at  any  rate,  show  that  I 
can  write  cheerfully,  and  repel  the  charge  of  monotony  and 
mannerism.”  He  wished  Mr.  Murray  to  accept  of  Beppo 
as  a free  gift,  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  “ as  part  of  the 
' contract  for  Canto  Fourth  of  (Jiilde  Harotd  ;n  adding. 

I however, - “ if  it  pleases,  you  shall  have  more  in  the  same 
mood  ; for  I know  the  Italian  uoy  of  life,  and,  as  fur  the 
: r erne  and  the  passions,  I have  them  still  in  tolerable  vigour.” 
The  flight  Honourable  John  Hookham  Frerc  has,  then, 

I*  M He  one  day  received  by  the  mail  ■ copy  of  Whutlecrsft'f  pro- 
«t>ectu»  and  specimen  of  an  intended  national  work.  and.  moved  by 
m pUjIuliMV.  immediately  after  receiving  it  began  Beppo.  which  he 
Kwidied  at  a sitting  " Co*  — P E. 


by  Lord  Byron’s  confession,  the  merit  of  having  first  intro- 
dared  the  Bernesque  style  into  our  language  ; but  his  per- 
formance, entitled  “Prospectus  nnd  Specimen  of  an  intended 
National  Work,  by  Wiilinra  nnd  Robert  Whistiecraft,  of 
Stowmarkrt,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  in- 
tended  to  comprise  tbe  most  interesting  Particulars  relating 
to  King  Arthur  and  his  Bound  Table.”  though  It  delighted 
nil  elegant  and  learned  readers,  obtained  at  the  time  litlls 
notice  from  tbe  public  at  large,  nnd  is  already  almost  for- 
gotten For  the  causes  of  this  failure,  about  which  Mr.  Rose 
and  others  have  written  at  some  length,  it  appears  needles* 
to  look  further  than  the  last  sentence  we  have  been  quoting 
from  the  letters  of  the  author  of  the  more  successful  Bepjo. 
Whistiecraft  had  tbe  verse : it  had  also  the  humour,  the 
wit,  and  even  the  poetry  of  the  Italian  model  ; but  it 
wanted  the  life  of  actual  manners,  and  the  strength  of  stir- 
ring passions.  Mr.  Frere  had  forgot,  nr  was,  with  all  his 
geuius,  unfit  to  profit  by  remembering,  that  the  poets,  whose 
style  he  was  adopting,  always  made  their  style  appear  a 
secondary  matter.  They  never  failed  to  embroider  ibrir 
merriment  on  the  texture  of  a really  interesting  story.  Lord 
Byron  perceived  this ; and  avoiding  his  immediate  master's 
one  fatal  error,  and  at  least  equalling  him  in  tbe  excellences  j 
which  be  did  display,  engaged  at  onre  the  sympathy  of  , 
readers  of  every  class,  and  became  substantially  the  founder  j 
of  a new  species  of  F'nglisb  poetry. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Frere,  however,  whose  “Specimen”  bat  , 
long  been  out  of  print,  we  must  take  this  opportunity  of  : 
showing  how  completely,  as  to  style  and  versification,  he  > 
bad  anticipated  Brppo  and  Don  Juan.  In  the  introductions 
to  his  cantos,  and  in  various  detached  passages  of  mere  I 
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And  there  af e dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastics!, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankec-doodles,  and  Hindoos; 
All  kiods  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 

All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, — 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  freethinkers!  1 charge  ye. 


You’d  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars, 

Instead  of  coat  and  small-clothes,  than  put  on 
A single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 

Although  you  snore  it  only  was  in  fun; 

They ’d  haul  you  o’er  the  coais,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother’s  son, 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron’s  bubble 
That  boil’d  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 


description,  he  bad  produced  precisely  the  sort  of  effect  at 
which  Lord  Byron  aimed  in  whAt  we  may  call  the  second- 
ary, or  merely  ornamental,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic.  For 
example,  this  is  the  beginning  of  Whist Iccraft's  first  canto : — 
“I've  often  wish'd  that  I could  write  s book, 

Such  at  all  English  people  might  priuse; 

I never  should  regret  the  pains  it  took. 

That’s  just  the  sort  of  fame  that  I should  choose 
To  Mil  about  the  world  like  Captain  Cook, 

1 'd  sling  a rot  up  for  my  favourite  Muse, 

And  wc*d  take  verses  out  to  Demamra, 

To  New  South  Wales,  ami  up  to  Niagara 
‘•Poets  consume  excisable  commodities, 

They  raise  the  nation’s  spiiit  when  victorious, 

They  drive  an  export  trade  in  whims  and  oddities. 

Making  our  commerce  anil  revenue  glorious; 

As  an  industrious  and  pains-taking  hotly  'tia 
That  poets  should  be  reckon'd  meritorious : 

And  therefore  1 submissively  propose 
To  erect  one  board  fur  verse  and  one  for  prose 
'*  Princes  protecting  ariener*  and  art 

1‘ve  often  seen.  In  copper-plate  and  print ; 

I never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part. 

And  therefore  I conclude  there's  nothing  in  'I : 

But  every  body  know*  the  Regent's  heart ; 

I trust  he  won't  reject  a well-meant  hint; 

Each  board  to  have  twrlve  members,  with  a seal 
To  bring  them  in  per  ann,  five  hundred  neat  t— 

" From  prince*  I descend  to  the  nobility  ; 

In  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stations. 

Lords,  baroneU,  and  persons  of  gentility. 

Paid  twenty  guineos  for  the  dedications : 

Thu  practice  was  attended  with  utility ; 

The  patrons  lived  to  ftiturr  generations. 

The  ports  lived  by  their  industrious  earning. — 
bo  men  alive  and  drad  could  live  by  learning. 

“ Then,  twenty  guineas  waa  a little  fortune; 

Now,  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  should  mend  i 
Our  poets  nova -days  are  deem'd  importune 
if  Utcir  address**  are  diffusely  penn'd ; 

Most  fashionable  authors  make  a short  one 
To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend. 

To  show  tbeir  independence,  I suppose ; 

And  that  may  do  for  grntlemrn  like  those. 

"lastly,  the  common  people  [ beseech — 

Dear  people  I if  sou  think  my  verse*  clever. 

Preserve  with  care  your  noble  part*  of  speech. 

And  take  it  as  a maxim  to  endeavour 
To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  leach. 

And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  for  ever  . 

And  don’t  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 
With  long-tail‘d  wurda  tu  uiiy  aud  anon. 

" I think  that  poets  (whether  Whig  or  Tory) 

(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  rhurrh) 

Should  study  to  promote  their  country’*  glory 
With  patriotic  diligent  rrarareh  ; 

Thai  children  yet  unborn  may  learn  the  story, 

With  grammars,  dictionaries,  canes,  and  birch: 

It  stand*  to  reason— Tins  was  Homer's  plan. 

And  wc  must  do— like  him— the  best  wc  ran. 

*'  Sfdifnc  and  Marat  ion,  and  many  more. 

Are  out  in  print,  and  most  of  them  luive  sold 
Perhaps  together  they  may  make  a score ; 

Richard  the  First  has  had  his  story  told. 

Rut  there  were  lords  and  princes  long  before. 

That  bad  behaved  Ihrmsclves  like  warriors  bold 
Among  the  rest  there  was  the  great  Kits  AsTtsra, 

What  hero's  fame  was  ever  carried  farther  ?" 

The  following  description  of  King  Arthur’*  Christmas  at  , 
i Carlisle  is  equally  meritorious: — 

“ The  Great  King  Arthnr  made  a sumptuous  feast. 

And  held  his  nival  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  camp  the  vassals,  must  and  least. 

From  every  corner  of  this  British  I»lr  ; 

And  all  were  entertain'd,  both  man  and  beast. 

According  to  fbelr  rank.  In  proper  style  . 

The  steeds  ware  fed  and  litter'd  in  the  stable. 

The  ladies  and  the  knights  Mt  down  to  table 


"The  bill  of  fare  (as  you  may  well  suppose) 

Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  tunes. 

Before  our  modem  luxuries  arose, 

W ith  truffle*  and  ragouts,  and  various  crimes . 

And  therefore,  from  the  original  In  prose, 

I shall  arrange  the  catalogue  in  rttBM: 

They  served  np  salmon,  vruiaon.  and  wild  boars. 

By  hundreds,  and  by  d corns,  and  by  scores ; 

."Hogshead*  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard, 

Muitons,  and  fitted  beeves,  and  baron  swine; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan,  and  bustard. 

Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  finn 
Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies  and  custard: 

And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Caw-on  wine. 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cyder  of  our  own  : 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

" The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe. 

All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  culling. 

Was  past  all  powers  of  language  todesenbe— 

The  din  of  manful  oallts  and  female  squalling  : 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  np  hisbnbr. 

And  then  at  random  breaking  brads  and  bawling. 
Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contusions, 

Made  a confusion  beyond  all  confusion*  ; 

"Beggars  and  vagitbnnd*.  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy 
Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  various  airs,’ 

Tbe  pipe,  the  labor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

Juggler*  and  mountebanks  with  ape*  and  bears. 

Continued  from  the  first  dry  to  the  third  dav. 

An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smilhfirld  fairs; 

There  were  wud  beatts  ansi  foreign  birds  and  creatures. 

And  Jews  and  foreigner*  with  foreign  features. 

"AH  sorts  of  prople  there  were  seen  together, 

All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  arrases; 

The  fool  with  fox’s  tail  and  p«-acr«k’s  feather. 

Pilgrims,  and  penitents,  and  grave  burxeases; 

The  country  people  with  their  coals  of  leather. 

Vintners  and  victuallers  with  nan*  and  mruo ; 

Groom*,  archers,  varlrli.  falconers  and  yeomen. 

Damsels  and  wailing-maids,  and  wailing-women. 

• But  the  profane  indelicate  amour*. 

The  vulgar  unenlightrn'd  conversation 
Of  minstrels,  menials,  courtesans,  and  boors, 

(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station) 

Would  certainly  revolt  a taste  like  yours  ; 

Therefore  I shall  omit  the  Calculation 
Of  all  the  curses,  oat  ho,  and  cuts,  and  stabs. 

Occasion'd  by  tbeir  dice,  and  drink,  and  drabs, 

" We  must  take  care  In  our  poetic  cruise. 

And  never  hold  a single  tack  too  long  ; 

Therefore  my  versatile  ingenious  Mu*c 

TakrS  leave  of  this  illiterate  luw-hred  throng. 

Intending  to  present  superior  view*. 

W filch  to  gentreler  company  belong, 

And  show  the  higher  order*  of  society 
Behaving  with  politeness  and  propriety. 

•'  And  certainly,  they  say,  for  line  behaving 

King  Arthnr'*  court  has  never  had  it*  match  ; 

Tnir  point  of  honour,  without  pride  or  braving. 

Strict  etiquette,  fn.  ever  on  the  watcli: 

Their  mantlets  were  tefined  and  perfect  saving 
Some  modern  grace*,  which  they  could  not  catch  . 

A*  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stagrs. 
Accomplishment*  reserved  for  distant  age*  ! 

" They  look'd  a manly  generous  genr ration  ; 

Beards,  shoulder*,  eyebrows,  broad,  and  square,  and  thick. 
Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  converMlion. 

Tltetr  eyea  and  gesture*  eager,  sharp,  and  quirk. 

Showed  them  prepared,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  nose*,  stab,  and  kick ; 

And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 

" The  ladles  look'd  of  an  heroic  race— 

Ai  first  a general  likrnrM  struck  your  eye, 

Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  facr. 

Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrow*  arch'd  ami  high  ; 

Their  manner*  had  an  odd  peculiar  grare. 

Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy, 

Majestical,  reserved,  and  some  what  sullen; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk,  and  partly  woollen."  * 
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V. 

But,  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate’er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Moumouth-streel,  or  in  Hag  Fair, 

Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With  prettier  names  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I can  hit  on 

No  place  that’s  call’d  “ Piazza ” in  Great  Britain.  (I) 
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VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly-spiced  ragouts, 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes, 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  tp  their  stews, 

A thing  which  causes  many  to  poohs ” and  “ pishes," 
And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse),  j 
From  travellers  accustom’d  from  a boy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy; 


BEPPO. 


VI. 

This  feast  is  named  the  carnival, (2)  which,  being 
Interpreted,  implies  *•  farewell  to  flesh:* 

So  call’d,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 
But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in. 

Is  more  than  I can  tell,  although  1 guess 
Tis  as  we  take  a glass  with  friends  at  parting. 

In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

The  little  snatches  of  critical  quizzing  introduced  In 
Whistlecraft  art  perfect  in  their  way.  Titke,  for  example, 
this  good -humoured  parody  on  one  of  the  most  magnifier  nt 
passages  in  Wordsworth: — 

••In  outlcs  sml  incourU  Ambition  dwells. 

But  not  in  rattles  or  In  courts  slime ; 

She  breathed  a with,  throughout  those  sored  relit, 

For  bells  of  Isrgcr  siv.  and  louder  tone; 

Giants  abomutstr  the  sound  of  belli. 

And  toon  the  finre*  antipathy  vrst  thown. 

The  tinkling  and  the  jingling,  and  I be  clangor. 

Rooted  their  irrational  gigantic  anger. 

••  Unhappy  mortals  ! ever  blind  to  fate  t 

Unhappy  tnonVt you  see  no  danger  nigh  . 

Exulting  in  their  sound,  and  slse.  and  weight. 

From  mom  till  noon  the  merry  peal  you  plj  : 

The  belfry  rocks,  your  bovimt  are  elate. 

Yoar  tpirits  with  the  ropes  anti  policy*  fly  : 

Tired,  but  transported,  |untJrif,  pulling,  hauling. 

Ramping  and  stamping,  overjoy'd  and  bawling. 

••  Mrsn while  the  solemn  mountains  that  turroondad 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 

With  tlnlmnabuJar  uproar  were  astounded. 

When  the  hrtl  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day  : 

Feeling  their  granite  ears  aeserely  wounded, 

They  scarce  knew  whnt  to  think,  or  what  to  say  . 

And  (llKMgh  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  wlial  they  feel, 

'•  Yeri  Cader-flibbrith  from  kit  cloudy  throne 
To  huff  Lobtomman  gave  an  intimation 
Of  tin  ttrange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone, 
rhaniTnag  hit  deep  turprit*  and  indignation  ; 

The  letter  hillt,  in  language  of  their  own, 

Dit< utTd  the  topic  by  reverb* ration  ; 

Diuourting  with  their  echoet  alt  day  tong. 

Their  only  convertalion  wat,  * dmg-dotig.'  ** 

Mr.  Rose  has  a very  elegant  essay  on  Whistlecraft,  in 
bis  noughts  and  Recollections  by  One  of  the  last  Century , 
which  thus  concludes:  — 

••  Rep  pa  which  had  a Story,  and  which  pointed  but  one  wav.  mrl 
with  signal  and  universal  success ; white  The  Monti  amt  the  iiianti 
base  been  little  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  readers.  Yet  those 
who  will  only  laugh  upon  a sufficient  warrant  may.  on  analysing 
this  bmrura-poesn,  find  legitimate  matin  fur  their  mirth.  The  wain 
of  meaning  cannot  certainly  be  objected  tr»  It,  with  reason;  for  it 
mntaini  a deep  substratum  of  sente,  and  dan  not  exhibit  a character 
which  has  not,  or  might  not  have,  its  parallel  in  nature.  I remrinhrr 
at  the  lime  this  poem  was  published,  (which  was,  when  the  French 
monarchy  seemed  endangered  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  loan 
XVIIf.  who.  under  the  guidance  of  successive  ministers,  was  trim- 
ming between  the  loyalists  and  the  liberals,  apparently  thinking  that 
civility  and  conciliation  wjs  n temedy  for  all  evils.)  a friend  dared 
me  tn  prove  my  assertion;  and.  by  way  of  a text,  referred  me  to  the 
cJiaracter  of  the  crippled  abbot,  under  whose  direction, 

* The  ronvrnt  wat  all  going  to  the  devil. 

While  be,  poor  creature,  thought  biinseif  beloved 
For  aaylng  handsome  things,  and  being  civil. 

Wheeling  about  as  he  was  pull'd  and  shoved.’ 

••  The  obvious  application  of  this  was  made  by  me  to  I«ouis  XVIII.  ; 
and  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  designate  him  in  par- 
ticular, the  applicability  of  the  passage  to  lire  then  slate  of  France, 
and  b«r  ruler,  shows,  at  least,  the  Intrinsic  truth  of  the  description- 


VIII. 

And  therefore  humbly  I would  recommend 

“The  curious  in  fish-sauce,”  before  they  cross 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  fritud, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 
By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss) 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili- vinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  the  Lord!  a Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye; 

Take,  in  the  same  way.  Hip  character  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  we  aLall 
Cud  its  elements,  If  out  in  our,  in  dilfrrmt  living  persons. 

* Sungs,  music,  language*,  and  many  a lay 

Asturian,  or  Armuric,  Irish,  Basque, 

III*  ready  memory  trued  and  burr  away  ; 

And  ever  when  the  ladies  chose  to  ask 
Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  toting  and  play. 

Not  like  a minstrel,  ramrst  at  his  task. 

But  with  a sportive,  careless,  rosy  Style, 

As  If  b«  teem'd  U>  mock  hiuuetf  the  while. 

* His  ready  wit,  and  rambling  education. 

With  the  congenial  infloriuv  of  his  stars. 

Had  tangtit  him  all  the  arts  of  conversation. 

All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagems  of  wars ; 

His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculation. 

Was  under  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Marx  : 

His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was  mix'd. 

And,  Ilka  those  planets,  wand' ring  and  unfix'd.' 

•‘Who  ran  read  this  description,  without  recognising  m it  the 
portraits  (flattering  portraits,  perhaps)  of  two  military  charootera 
well  known  in  society  ?** 

The  reader  will  And  a copious  criticism  on  Whistlecraft, 
from  the  pen  of  U go  Foscolo,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol- 
ui. — L.E. 

(1)  In  the  original  MS.— 

■'  For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I can  t hit  on 
A place,"  etc. — L-  E. 

(2)  “The  carnival,”  says  Mr.  Rose,  “ though  it  is  gayer 
or  duller,  accordiug  to  the  grains  of  the  nutions  which 
celebrate  it,  is,  in  its  general  character,  nearly  the  same  all 
over  the  peninsula.  The  beginning  Is  like  uny  other  season; 
towards  the  middle  you  begin  to  meet  masques  and  mum- 
mers in  sunshine:  in  the  last  fifteen  days  the  plot  thickens; 
and  during  the  three  last  ull  is  hurly-burly.  But  to  paint 
these,  which  may  be  almost  considered  as  a separate  festi 
val,  I must  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  Messrs.  William 
and  Thomas  Whistlecraft,  in  whose  ‘Prospectus  and  Spe- 
cimen of  an  intended  Rational  Work'  1 find  the  description 
ready  made  to  my  hand,  observing  that,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary dramatis  persona*,— 

‘Beggar*  and  vagabond*,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy. 

Minstrels  ami  linger*,  with  their  various  airs. 

The  pipe,  the  labor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

J uf x In  * and  mountebanks,  wirli  ape*  and  bears, 

Continue,  from  the  first  day  to  th«  third  dav. 

An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  hvr.ithOeld  fairs-' 

The  shops  are  shut,  all  business  is  at  a stand,  and  the 
drunken  cries  heard  at  night  afford  a dear  proof  of  the 
pleasures  to  which  these  day*  of  leisure  are  dedicated. 
These  holidays  may  surely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  se- 
condary causes  which  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  the 
Italian,  since  they  reconcile  this  to  his  conscience,  as  being 
of  religious  institution.  Now  there  is,  perhaps,  no  offence 
which  is  so  unproportionably  punished  by  conscience  as 
that  of  indolence.  With  the  wicked  man,  it  is  an  inter- 
mittent disease ; with  the  idle  man,  it  is  a chronic  one.” 
Letters  from  the  North  qf  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.— L.B. 
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IX. 

That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion  ’»  Roman, 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  a s Homans  do, 
According  to  Uie  proverb, — although  no  man. 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you, 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a woman, 

Would  rather  dine  iu  sin  on  a ragout — 

Dine  and  be  d d ! 1 don’t  mean  to  be  coarse. 

But  that’s  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  bull. 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  ami  moie 
Than  I have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I fix  my  story, 

That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They’ve  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch’d  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still ; 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick’d  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuacs  of  Titian’s 

(The  best’s  at  Florence  (!) — see  it,  if  ye  will), 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 

Or  stepp’d  from  out  a picture  by  Giorgione,  (2) 

XII. 

Whose  tints  are  troth  and  beauty  at  their  best; 

And  when  you  to  Maufrini’s  palace  go,  (3) 

That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show; 

It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that ’s  the  cause  I rhyme  upon  it  so : 

T is  bat  a portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife. 

And  self ; but  tuck  a woman  ! luve  iu  life ! (4) 

XJII. 

Love  iu  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 

But  something  belter  still,  so  very  real, 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same, 

(1)  “At  Florence  I remained  but  ■ day,  having  a harry 
for  Rome,  however,  I went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty ; but  there  are  sculpture  aud 
painting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
people  mean  by  their  cant,  about  those  two  most  artificial 
of  the  arts.  What  struck  me  most  were, — the  mistress  of 
Raphael,  a portrait;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a portrait;  a 
Venus  of  Titian,  in  the  Medici  gallery — /Ac  Venus;  Canova’s 
Venus,  also  in  the  other  gallery,”  etc.  B.  Letters,  I HI  7. 
— L.  B. 

(2)  *1  know  nothing  of  pictures  tnysrlf,  and  care  almost 
as  little;  bat  to  me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian- 
above  all,  Giorgione.  I remember  well  his  Jndgmeut  of 
Solomon,  in  the  Mariscalchi  gallery  in  Bologna.  The  real 
mother  is  beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful.”  H.  Letters , 1820. 
— L.  E. 

(3)  The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  aeeonnt  of  his  visit  to 
this  palace,  in  April,  1817:— “ To-day,  I have  been  over  the 
Manfriui  palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst  them, 
there  is  a portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  surpassing  all  my 
anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expression : 
it  Is  the  poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry. 
There  was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady  centuries  old, 
whose  name  I forget,  hot  whose  fratures  must  always  be 
remembered.  I never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or 
wisdom ; — it  is  the  kind  of  fkce  to  go  mad  for,  because  it 
cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame.  There  is  also  a famous  dead 
Christ  and  life  Apostles,  for  which  Bonaparte  offered  in 


A thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 
WereT  not  impossible,  besides  a shame: 

The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  ’twere  with  paiu, 
You  ouce  have  seen,  but  ue’er  will  sec  again ; 


One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face: 

And,  oh!  the  loveliness  at  times  we  sec 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 

In  many  a nameless  being  we  retrace, 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know,  i 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad (5)  seen  no  more  below. 


I said  that  like  a picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are , 
Particularly  seen  from  a baJrony 

(For  beauty’s  sometimes  best  set  off  afar), 
And  there,  just  like  a heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o’er  the  bar; 
And,  truth  to  say,  they’re  mostly  very  pretty, 
And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more’s  the  pity! 


For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  aud  words  a letter,  | 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel’d  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better; 
And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise, 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter, 

Vile  assignations,  aud  adulterous  beds, 

Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  bead?. 

xvn. 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdeniona 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,  (6) 

Aud  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 

Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a wife  no  more  than  twenty, 

Because  she  had  a “ cavalier  servente.” 

vain  five  thousand  loait;  and  of  which,  though  it  is  a capo 
d'opera  of  Titian,  as  I nm  no  connoisseur,  I say  little,  and  ' 
thought  less,  eicept  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are  ten  | 
thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgiones  amongst 
them.  There  is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hi-  I 
deous  both.  Petrarch  has  not  only  the  dress,  bnt  the  features 
and  air  of  an  old  woman;  and  Laura  looks  by  no  means  ! 
like  a young  one,  or  a pretty  one.  What  struck  me  most  in  ! 
the  general  collection,  was  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the  I 
style  of  the  female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so  many  1 2 3 
centuries  or  generations  old,  to  those  yon  see  and  meet  ! 
every  day  among  the  existiug  Italians.  The  Queen  of  Cy- 
prus and  Giorgione's  wife,  particularly  the  latter,  are  Ve-  J 
netians  as  it  were  of  yesterday  ; the  same  eyes  and  ex- 
pression, and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer.  You  must 
rrcollert,  however,  that  1 know  nothing  of  painting,  and  | 
that  i detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I have  ' 
seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  see.” — L.  K. 

(4)  This  appears  to  be  an  incorrect  description  of  the 
picture;  as,  according  to  Vasari  and  others,  Giorgione  . 
never  was  married,  and  died  young. — L.  E. 

(fc)  “Qose  septem  did  sex  la  men  ease  soleot.”—  Odd. 

(6)  “ Look  to ’t : - 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 

They  dare  not  show  their  husbands;  their  best  eonsrienrr  j 

Is— not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown.” — Of  Actio.  I 
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xvm. 

Tbeir  jralousy  (if  they  nre  ever  jealous) 

Is  uf  a fair  complexion  altogether, 

Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello’s 

Which  smothers  women  in  a bird  of  feather. 

Bat  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether, 

Ilia  bead  for  such  a wife  no  mortal  bothers, 

But  takes  at  ouce  another,  or  another’s.  (I) 

XIX. 

Didst  ever  see  a gondola?  For  fear 

You  should  not.  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly: 

Tis  a long  cover'd  boot  that’s  common  here. 

Caned  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 
Row’d  by  two  rowers,  each  call’d  “ gondolier,” 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a coffin  clapt  in  a canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  oat  what  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go. 

And  under  the  Rialto  (2)  shoot  along, 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow. 

And  round  the  theatres,  a sable  throng, 
j They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong, 
i For  sometimes  they  contain  a deal  of  fun, 

Like  mourning-coaches  when  the  funeral ’s  done. 

XXI. 

But  to  my  story. — T was  some  years  ago, 

S It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 

The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress ; 

A certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I know  not,  nor  can  guess, 

And  so  well  call  her  Laura,  if  you  phase. 

Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  call  a w certain  age* 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 

Because  I never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXIII. 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  lime,  and  time  return'd  the  compliment, 

(I)  “ Jealousy  is  not  t hr  order  of  the  day  in  Venice,  and 

doggers  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duel*  on  love  matters  are 
unknown — at  least,  with  the  husbands.**  It.  letters.-— 

LE. 

(21  u An  English  abbreviation.  Rialto  is  the  name,  not  of 
the  bridge,  bot  of  the  island  from  which  It  Is  called  ; and 
the  Venetians  say.  11  pontc  di  Rialto,  as  we  say  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  In  that  island  is  the  Exchange;  and  1 have 
often  walked  there  as  on  clastic  ground.  In  the  days  of  An- 
tonin and  Raasanio  it  was  second  to  none.  “ 1 sottn  porti- 
chi,"  soy*  Sansovino,  writing  in  lf>#0,  “ *ono  ogni  giorni 
freqoentati  d*  i mercatanti  Fiorentinl,  Genovesi,  Milanesi, 
Spagnooli,  Torch!,  e d’  altre  nation!  diverse  del  mondu,  I 
quail  vi  concorrono  in  tanta  copia,  che  qoesta  pi  asm  * an- 
novernta  fra  le  prime  dell"  universe."  It  was  there  that  the 
Christian  held  discourse  with  the  lew  ; ami  Shylock  refers 
to  It  when  he  says, 


I Aiul  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dress’d, 

She  look’d  extremely  well  where’er  she  went; 

A pretty  woman  i«  a welcome  guest, 

And  Laura's  brow  a frown  had  rarely  bent, 

Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem’d  to  Hatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  ber. 

XXIV. 

She  was  a married  woman ; ’tis  convenient, 

Because  in  Christian  countries ’t  is  a rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 

Whereas  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool 
(Unless  within  the  period  inlervenient 

A well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool), 

I don’t  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it. 

Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV. 

! Her  husband  sail’d  upon  the  Adriatic, 

| And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
] (A  forty  days’  precaution  ’gainst  disease), 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  limes,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease: 
lie  was  a merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  call’d  more  briefly  Bcppo. 

XXVI. 

He  was  a man  as  dusky  as  a Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a portly  figure; 

Though  colour’d,  as  it  were,  within  a lanyard, 

He  was  a person  both  of  sense  and  vigour — 

A better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 

And  sAey  although  Iter  mauners  show’d  no  rigour, 
Was  deem’d  a woman  of  the  strictest  principle. 

So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible.  (3) 

XXVII. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  be  had  somehow  blunder’d  into  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering  home; 
And  there  were  several  offer’d  any  bet, 

Or  that  he  would, ^or  that  he  would  not,  come, 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render’d  sager) 

Will  back  tbeir  own  opinions  with  a wager. 

XXVIII. 

’Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be. 

And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other  sec 

■ Signor  Antonio,  many  a lime  »nd  aft. 

In  the  Rialto,  ynu  hn«  rated  bp.- 

! * Andiamo  Rinlto(I) * * 4-‘r©ra  dl  Rialto  — were  on  every 
tongue ; and  continue  so  to  the  present  day.”  flogert. — L.  K. 

(:t)  “The  general  state  of  moral*  here  I*  much  the  same 
as  io  the  Doge**  time : a woman  U virtuous  (according  to 
the  rode)  who  limit-  herself  to  her  husband  and  one  Inver ; 
those  who  hare  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a little  wild ; but  it 
is  only  those  who  are  indiscriminately  diftose,  and  form  a 
low  connection,  who  are  considered  as  overstepping  the 
modesty  of  marriage.  There  U no  convincing  a woman 
here,  that  she  is  in  the  smallest  degree  deviating  from  the 
rule  of  right  or  the  fitness  of  things,  in  hnving  an  amormo. 
The  great  sin  seems  to  lie  In  concealing  It,  or  having  more 
than  one;  that  Is,  unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prero- 
gative is  understood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant.” 

B.  IMters,  IR17.-L.K. 
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(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I have  known  occur  iu  two  or  three), 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 

He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a little. 

Ami  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might; 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  case,  alone  at  night; 

She  deem’d  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
j With  a vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 

XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 

A coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice; 

A Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  (I ) 

XXXI. 

And  then  be  was  a Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan; 
The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 

For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a critic  upon  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  “seccatura!” 

XXXII. 

His  “bravo”  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hush'd  “Academie”  sigh’d  in  silent  awe; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look’d  around. 

For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw ; 

The  “prima  donna’s”  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 
Dreadiug  the  deep  damnation  of  his  “ bah !” 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 

Wish’d  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

XXXIII. 

He  patronised  the  improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporise  some  stanzas. 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a story, 
Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory  [has; 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  he  was  a perfect  cavaliero, 

And  to  his  very  valet  seem’d  a hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  as  amorous; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  romplain, 

Although  they  're  now  and  then  a little  clamorous, 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain; 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us, 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain, 
lie  was  a lover  of  the  good  old  school, 
j Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 


(t)  In  the  MS.— 

A Count  nf  wmllh  inferior  lo  hi*  quality. 
Which  •omenrbat  limiirU  hi*  librrallty." 

— L-  E. 


XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 
With  scarce  a hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 

In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  s bow'd  the  least  concern. 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already; 

| And  really  if  a man  won’t  let  ns  know 
That  he’s  alive,  lie’s  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a grievous  sin), 
’Tis,  I may  say,  permitted  to  hare  two  men; 

I can’t  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 

But  “Cavalier  Serventes”  are  quite  common. 

And  no  one  notices  nor  cares  a pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A second  marriage  which  corrupts  the  first. 


The  word  was  formerly  a “ Cicisbeo,” 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  aud  indecent; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a “ Cortejo, ” ( 2) 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  iti  Spain,  though  recent ; 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  I*o  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o’er  the  sea  sent: 

But  Heaveu  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses!  j 
Or  vvbat  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces? 

XXXVIII. 

However,  I still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  creation. 

That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  titc-h-tile  or  general  conversation — 

And  this  I sny  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 

And,  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

’Tis  true,  your  budding  miss  is  very  charmiug, 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 

So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 

All  giggle,  blush;  half  perlness,  and  half  pout; 

And  glancing  at  mamma,  for  fear  there’s  harm  in  j 
What  you,  she,  it.  or  they,  may  be  about. 

The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 

Bot  “Cavalier  Servente ” is  the  phrase 
Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 
Close  to  the  lady  as  a part  of  dress, 

Her  wort!  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess; 

Coach,  servants,  gondola,  lie  goes  to  call, 

And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  1 mnsl  say, 

That  Italy’s  a pleasant  place  to  me, 

Who  love  to  see  the  snn  shine  every  day, 

And  vines  (not  nail’d  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 

(2)  Cortejo  Is  pronounced  Corteto,  with  on  aspirate, 
according  to  the  Arabesqne  guttural.  It  mean*  what  there 
j in  n*  yet  no  precise  name  for  in  Kngland,  though  the  prae- 
j tice  It  as  common  as  in  any  tramontane  country  whatever. 
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Festoon’d,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a play, 

Or  oiclodrame,  which  people  (lock  to  see, 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a dance 
In  viueyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XL1I. 

I like  oo  antumn  evenings  to  ride  ont. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp’d  about, 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure; 

I know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route, 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
j Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way, — 

| In  England ’t  would  be  dong,  dust,  or  a dray. 

XLIII. 

\ I also  like  to  dine  on  bccaficas, 

[ To  see  the  sun  set,  sure  he’ll  rise  to-morrow, 

Not  through  a misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 
. A drunken  man’s  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 

• But  with  all  heaven  t’himself;  that  day  will  break  as 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
; That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London’s  smoky  caldron  simmers. 

XLIV.  - 

I love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a female  mouth, 
j And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 
j That  not  a single  accent  seems  uncouth, 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling  grunting  guttural, 

; Which  we’re  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

XLV. 

I like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  bronze, (I) 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a thousand  things  at  once, 

To  the  high  dama’s  brow,  more  melancholy,  (2) 

But  clear,  and  with  a wild  and  liquid  glance; 

' Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 

| Soft  os  her  clime,  (3)  and  sunny  as  her  skies.  (4) 

XLVI. 

| Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  paradise! 

Italian  beauty!  didst  thou  not  inspire 
: Raphael,  (5)  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 
With  all  we  know  of  heaven,  or  can  desire, 

I In  what  be  hath  bequeath’d  us? — in  what  guise; 

I Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre, 
Would  wouls  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below? (6) 


XLVII. 

“England!  with  all  thy  faults  I love  thee  still,” 

I said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill; 

I like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it); 

I like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (wbeu  we’ve  got  it); 
I like  a parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  ’tis  not  too  late; 

XLVI  1 1. 

I like  the  taxes,  w hen  they  're  not  too  many ; 

I like  a seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 

I like  a beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 

Have  no  objection  to  a pot  of  beer; 

I like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy; 

That  is,  I like  two  months  of  every  year. 

And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King ! 
Which  means  that  1 like  all  and  every  thing. 

XLIX. 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen. 

Poor’s  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation’s  debt, 
Our  little  riots  jusi  to  show  we  are  free  men, 

Our  trilling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  aud  our  chilly  women, 

All  these  I can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 


Bat  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I find 
Digression  is  a sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease- 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And,  caring  little  for  the  author's  case. 

Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means — a bard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a bard! 


Oh  that  1 had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading!  could  I scale 
Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 

How  quickly  would  I print  (the  world  delighting) 
A Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale; 

And  sell  you,  mix’d  with  western  sentimentalism, 
Some  samples  of  the  fiucst  Orientalism. 


But  I am  but  a nameless  sort  of  person 
(A  broken  Dandy  (7)  lately  on  my  travels), 


(1)  In  the  MS — 

From  Uw  Ull  peasant  with  her  ruddy  bron/e, ” — L.  E. 

(2)  In  speaking  of  the  Venetian  women.  Lord  Byron  in 
one  of  bis  letters  remarks,  that  “ the  beanty  for  which  they 
were  once  so  celebrated  is  no  longer  now  to  be  fnnnd  among 
the  'dame*  or  higher  orders,  but  all  under  the  4 fuzzioli'  or 
kerchiefs  of  the  lower.**— I'.  K- 

(3)  In  the  MS. — 

••  Lik.a  her  own  rlimr.  all  (an,  and  blown,  and  — L.  E. 

(4)  44  In  these  lines  the  author  rises  above  the  usual  aud 
appropriate  pitch  of  his  composition,  and  is  helraycd  into 
something  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling  for  the  light 
and  fantastic  strain  of  his  poetry.  Neither  does  the  fit  go 

! off,  for  hr  rises  quite  Into  rapture  in  the  succeeding  stanza, 
j This  is,  however,  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  wock 
, — the  only  passage  in  which  the  author  betrays  the  secret 
1 (which  might,  however,  have  been  suspected)  of  his  own 


genius,  and  his  affinity  to  a higher  order  of  poets  than  those 
to  whom  he  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a model.” 
Jr/frey. — L.  E. 

(.*•)  For  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael's 
death,  see  his  lives. 

(6)  (In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 

Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say. 

He  speaks  ns  o spectntor,  not  officially, 

And  always,  render,  in  u modest  way; 

Perhaps,  too,  iu  no  very  grrit  degree  shall  he 
Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay. 

Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnet* 
Would  scemunfinish’d,  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 

, (Signed)  Printer's  Devil. 

(7)  “The  expressions  'blue  storking ' and 1 2 3  4 dandy ’ may 
furnish  matter  for  the  learning  of  a commentator  at  some 
future  period.  At  this  moment  every  English  reader  will  i 
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And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 
The  first  that  Walker’s  Lexicon  unravels. 

And  when  i can't  find  that,  I put  a worse  on, 

Not  raring  as  1 ought  for  critics'  cavils; 

I've  half  a mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 

Hut  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIU. 

The  Count  aud  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do, 

For  half  a dozen  years  without  estrangement; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too; 

Those  jealous  whifls,  which  never  any  change  meant: 
In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  |>outing  sort  of  squabble, 
From  siuners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 

But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a happy  pair, 

As  happy  os  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 

The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 

Their  chains  so  slight,  ’t  was  not  worth  while  to 
break  them: 

The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 

The  pious  only  wish'd  “ the  devil  take  them ! " 

He  took  them  not;  be  very  ofteu  waits. 

And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones’  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young:  Oh!  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be!  What  would  youth  be  without  love! 
Youth  tends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth, 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above ; 
But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 
One  of  few  things  experience  don’t  improve. 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVL 

It  was  the  carnival,  as  I have  said 

Some-six -and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  (be  usual  preparations  made, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm’s  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show  ; 

The  only  difference  known  between  the  coses 
Is — here , we  have  six  weeks  of  “ varnish’d  faces." 

lvii. 

Laura,  when  dress’d,  was  (as  I sang  before) 

A pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 

iindentantl  them.  Our  present  ephemeral  dandy  is  nkin  to 
the  macaroni  of  my  earlier  da*$.  The  first  of  those  ex- 
pressions has  become  classical,  by  Mrs  Hannah  More’s  poem 
of  BasBlru,  and  the  other  hj  the  Die  of  it  in  one  of  Lord 
Byron’s  poems.  Though  now  become  familiar  and  trite, 
their  day  may  not  be  long, 

' Cvlmlqur 

Qiit  nunc  mnl  in  honore  vorabula  ’ ** 

Ijyrd  Ctesfenite,  FUceiardrtto,  1822.—  I,.  £ 

(1)  *1  liked  the  Dandies : they  were  always  very  civil  tome: 
though,  in  general,  they  disliked  literary  people,  and  perse- 
cuted and  mystified  Madame  de  Starl,  lxwia,  Horace  Tvs  Us, 
and  the  like.  The  truth  is,  that  though  I gave  up  the  business 
early,  I bad  a tinge  of  Dandyism  in  my  minority,  and  pro- 
bably retained  enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great  ones  at 
foor-and-twenty"  B.  Diary,  1821. — L.E. 

(2)  “ V ben  Brummell  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  he 
knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  n grammar  for  the 


Fresh  as  the  Angel  o’er  a new  inn -door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a new  magazine, 

With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore. 
Colour’d,  and  silver-paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVIU. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto; — ’l  is  a ball 

Where  people  daoce,  and  sup,  and  dance  again  ; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a masqued  ball, 

But  that ’s  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

Tis  (on  n smaller  scale)  like  our  Yauxball, 

Excepting  that  it  can’t  be  spoilt  by  rain : 

The  company  is  u mix’d  " (the  phrase  I quote  is 
As  much  as  saying,  they’re  below  your  notice); 

LIX. 

For  a “mix’d  company"  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a hundred  more. 
Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 

The  rest  are  but  a vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
Of  well-bred  persons,  call’d  “ the  world ;n  but  I, 
Although  1 know  them,  really  don’t  know  why. 

LX. 

This  is  the  case  in  England;  at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  ( f ) now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 
Of  imitated  imitators  : — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion : all  below 
Is  frail;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost! 

LXI. 

Crush’d  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knock’d  bis  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopp’d  by  the  elements , (?.)  like  a whaler,  or 
A blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 

And  as  for  Fortune  — but  I dart*  not  d n her, 

Because,  were  I to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  1 should  believe  in  her  divinity. (3) 

LXI  I. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 

She  gives  us  lack  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; (4 J 

pnrpose  of  study,  nor  friend  Scrape  Davies  was  asked  what 
progress  Brummell  had  made  in  French : he  responded, 
‘that  Brummell  had  been  stopped,  like  Bonaparte  in  Russia, 
by  the  elements.'  1 have  pnt  this  pan  Inlo  Bcppo,  which  is 
* a fair  exchange  and  no  robbery  ; * for  Scrope  made  his  for- 
lane  at  several  dinners  (is  be  owned  himself),  by  repeating 
occasionally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the  buffooneries  with 
which  I had  encountered  him  in  the  morning." — B.  Diary, 
1821.— I.  E. 

(3)  “Like  Sylla,  1 hare  always  believed  that  all  things 
depend  upon  Fortune,  aud  nothing  npon  ourselves.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action,  worthy  of  being 
called  good  to  rn>  self  or  others,  which  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  good  goddess — Fortune!” — MS.  Diary,  1821.— L.  E. 

(4)  From  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Moore  in  his 
life,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  important  concern  of 
matrimony,  the  tickle  goddess  wbs  the  sole  arbitres*  of 
Byron’s  destiny  : — Having  at  the  advice  Of  a friend  turned 
bis  thoughts  towards  the  marriage  state,  “the  nest  point 
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1 cannot  ray  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet: 

Not  that  I mean  lirr  bounties  to  disparage, 

We’ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage ; 
Meantime  the  goddess  I 'll  no  more  importune, 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  fortune. 

lx  in. 

To  turn, — and  to  return: — the  devil  take  it! 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  lingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers; 

This  form  of  verse  begun,  I can’t  well  break  it, 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers  ; 
But  if  I once  get  through  my  present  measure, 

I '11  take  another  when  1 ‘in  next  at  leisure. 

. Lxrv. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  ft  is  a place 

To  which  I mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow,  (I) 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a little  space, 

Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 
Some  spirits,  guessing  at  wbat  kind  of  face 

May  lark  !>eueath  each  mask  ; and  os  my  sorrow 
Slackens  its  pore  sometimes,  I’ll  make,  or  find. 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind.) 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud; 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 
Complains  of  warmth, — and,  this  complaint  avow'd, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade, — she  sips; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress’d  so  ill. 

LXVL 

One  has  false  cnrls,  another  too  rnneh  paint, 

A third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban? 
A fourth 's  so  pale  she  fears  she’s  going  to  faint, 

A fifth’s  look’s  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A sixth’s  white  silk  has  got  a yellow  taint, 

A seventh’s  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 
And  lo!  an  eighth  appears, — u I’ll  see  no  more!* 
For  fear,  like  Banquo’s  kings,  they  reach  a score. 

lxvii. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her; 

She  beard  the  men's  hnlf-whisper’d  mode  of  praising, 
And,  till  ’t was  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

for  consideration  was— who  was  to  be  object  of  his  choice; 
and,  while  his  friend  mentioned  one  lady,  he  himself  named 
Miss  Milbanke.  To  this  however  his  adviser  strongly  ob- 
jected, remarking  to  him  that  Miss  Milbanke  had  at  present 
no  fortune,  and  that  his  embarrassed  affairs  would  not 
allow  him  to  marry  without  one;  that  she  was  moreover 
a learned  lady,  which  would  not  at  all  suit  him.  In  eon* 
sequence  of  these  representations,  be  agreed  that  his  friend 
should  write  a proposal  for  him  to  the  other  lady  named, 
which  was  accordingly  done;  and  an  answer  containing 
a refusal  arrived  as  they  were  one  morning  sitting  together. 

* You  see,’  said  Lord  Byron,  'that  after  all,  Miss  Milbanke 
U to  he  the  person ; — 1 will  write  to  her.'  He  accordingly 
wrote  on  the  moment,  and  as  soon  as  be  had  finished,  his 
friend,  remonstrating  still  strongly  against  his  choice,  took 


Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased, 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste! 

LXVIII. 

For  my  part,  now,  I ne’er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women — but  I won’t  discuss 
A thing  which  is  a scandal  to  the  land, 

I only  don’t  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I were  but  in  a gown  and  band, 

Just  to  entitle  roc  to  make  a fuss, 

I'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilbcrforce  and  Romilly 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily.  ) 

LX  IX. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen  and  seeing,  smiling,  I 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that; 

And  wdl-dress’d  males  still  kept  before  her  filing.  j 
And  passing  bow’d  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem’d  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that’s  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

He  was  a Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany; 

And  I .a  ura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 

Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny, 
Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 

‘Tin  raid  they  use  no  better  than  a dog  any 
Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a pad : 
i They  have  a number,  though  they  ne’er  exhibit ’em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  uad  libitum.” 

LXXL 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations;  1 
Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely: 
And  as  the  Turks  nbhor  long  conversations, 

Their  days  are  cither  pass'd  in  doing  nothing, 

Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

LXX  II. 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don’t  lisp  in  criticism; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don’t  affect  the  muse; 

Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 

In  haratns  learning  soon  would  make  a pretty  schism! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  “ Blues,” 

No  bustling  Bothcrbys  have  they  to  show ’em 
“That  charming  passage  in  the  Iasi  new  poem.”  (2) 

L XXIII. 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 

up  the  letter,  bat  on  reading  it  over  observed,  ‘ WeU,  really  j 
this  is  a very  pretty  letter ; It  ia  a pity  it  ahoald  not  go. 

I never  read  a prettier  one.*  * Then  it  shall  go,’  said  Lord 
Byroo;  and  in  «o  saying  sealed  and  sent  off,  on  the  in- 
stant, this  flat  of  bis  fate.”— P.  F. 

(1)  In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  f.ord  Byron  hu< 
written--”  January  10th,  IRI8.  To-morrow  will  be  a Sun- 
day, and  ftill  Ridotto.’* — 1„  E- 

(2)  In  these  lines,  and  in  Ifae  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  allusion  is  made  to  Mr.  Sotheby,  who,  while 
l,ord  Byron  was  at  Venice,  had,  it  seem*,  dunned  him  with 
anonymous  letters,  containing  disagreeable  news— “and, 
what  was  worse,”  says  his  lordship,  “ and  more  nauseous 
and  indigestible  still,  with  bis  criticisms  and  advice.”  See  j 
Mcdtrin  s Cvnvrrtalitms. — P.  K. 
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314  BYRON'S  WORKS. 

And  getting  bat  a nibble  nt  a time, 

Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Small  “Triton  of  the  minnows,9  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame, 

The  echo’s  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a fool! 

lxxtv. 

A stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  approving  “Good/”  (by  no  means  good  in  law) 
Hamming  like  Hies  around  the  newest  blaze, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e’er  saw, 

Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise. 
Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw', 

Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter, 

And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  belter. 

LXXV. 

One  bates  an  author  that ’s  all  author , fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn’d  up  with  ink, 

So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 

One  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  n pair  of  bellows; 

Of  coxcombry’s  worst  coxcombs  e’en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  hi  these  shreds  of  paper, 

1 These  unquench’d  snulbugs  of  the  miduight  taper. 

LXXVL 

Of  these  same  we  see  several, — and  of  others, 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 
Scott,  Rogers,  Mt>ore,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  “ mighty  mothers,” 

The  would-be  wits  and  can’t-be  gentlemen, 

I leave  them  to  tbeir  daily  “ tea  is  ready,” 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady.  (!) 

LXXVIL 

The  poor  dear  Mussnlw-omen  whom  I mention 
Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a new  invention, 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a Turkish  steeple; 

I think  ’t  would  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 

A missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

LXXV1II. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses, 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lecture*, 

No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religions  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  (hey  pass  ns; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXX1X. 

Why  I thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 

I have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose. 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 

I’ll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose; 

I fear  I have  a little  turn  for  satire, 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 
Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

(1)  “ Nothing  can  he  cleverer  than  this  rsuitic  little  dia- 
tribe, introduced  * propot  of  the  life  of  Turkish  ladies  in 
their  l.uram*  ” Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  mirth  and  innocence!  Oh,  milk  and  water! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days! 

In  these*  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 
Abominable  man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.  No  matter, 

I love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise: 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar -candy ! — 
Meantime  I drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 

Our  Laura’s  Tark  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say,  “Madam,  I do  you  honour, 

“ And  while  I please  to  stare,  you  ’ll  please  to  stay 
Could  staring  win  a woman,  this  had  won  her, 

But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 
Even  at  this  stranger’s  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXIL 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A turn  of  time  at  which  1 would  advise 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail. 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a little  pale. 

Lxxxra. 

I’ve  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 

And  stay’d  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 

And  then  I look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season; 

And  though  I’ve  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime. 
Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I never  saw*  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn), 

Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

LXXX  IV. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I ’ll  not  mention, 

Although  1 might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 

A charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 

Yet  if  you  like  to  fiud  out  this  fair  sAe, 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-bloomiog  all. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours  sitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a ball. 

To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting; 
The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting. 
When  lo!  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 
Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  thould  not. 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they’re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  canse 
Is  much  the  same — they  crowd,  and  pulliug,  hauling. 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

They  make  a never-in'ermitting  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmeu  keep  the  laws. 

And  here  a sentry  stands  within  your  calling: 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a deal  of  swearing. 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 
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LXXXVII. 

Hie  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  floated  o’er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside; 

Some  little  scandals  eke:  but  all  aghast 

As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  adorer,  (I) 

■ When  to!  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIII. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

“ Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  fur  myself  to  crave 

Its  import?  But  perhaps ’t is  a mistake; 

I hope  it  is  so;  and,  at  once  to  wave 

All  compliment,  I hope  so  for  your  sake; 

I You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall.” 

“ Sir,”  (quoth  the  Turk)  “ 't  is  no  mistake  at  all : 

LXXX1X. 

“That  lady  is  my  wife/”  Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady’s  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don’t  do  so  outright; 

They  only  call  a little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite; 
Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 
faces. 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

xc. 

She  said, — what  could  she  say?  Why,  not  a word : 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  iu 
1 The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  lie  heard: 
“Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within,” 
Said  he;  “don’t  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 
In  public,  by  a scene,  nor  raise  a din, 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction.” 
XCI. 

They  enter’d,  and  for  coffee  call’d — it  came, 

A beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Although  the  way  they  make  it’s  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recover’d,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  “Bcppo!  what’s  your  pagan  name? 

Bless  me ! your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 

And  how  came  yon  to  keep  away  so  long? 

Are  you  not  sensible ’t was  very  wrong? 

XCI1. 

“And  ars  you  really,  truly , now  a Turk? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive? 

Is’t  true  they  use  their  lingers  for  a fork? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I’m  alive! 

(I)  In  the  MS.— 

"Sslr  Laura  with  a kind  of  cmnk  hotror.”— L.  E. 

(St)  “You  oak  mt,1'  say*  l.ord  Byron,  in  a letter  written 
in  l&ilJ,  “for  a volume  of  Manners,  etc.  on  Italy.  Perhaps 
I am  in  the  case  to  kuow  more  of  them  than  most  English- 
men, because  I have  lived  among  the  natives,  and  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  Englishmen  never  resided  before  (! 
speak  of  Uomngna  and  this  ptnee  particularly);  but  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I do  not  choose  to  treat  in  print  on 
such  a subject.  Their  moral  is  not  you r moral ; their  life  is 
not  your  life  ; you  would  not  understand  it : it  is  not  Eng* 
lish,.uor  French,  nor  German,  which  you  would  all  under- 
stand. The  conventual  education,  the  cavalier  servitude, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  living,  are  so  entirely  different, 
and  the  difference  becomes  so  much  more  striking  the  more 


You’ll  give  it  me?  They  gay  you  eat  uo  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me!  did  I ever?  No,  I never 
Saw  a man  growu  so  yellow!  How ’s  your  liver? 

XCIII. 

“ Bcppo ! that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  nol ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you’re  a day  older: 

Why  do  you  wear  it?  Oh!  I had  forgot — 

Pray  don’t  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
How  do  I look  ? You  shan’t  stir  from  this  spot 
In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  yoft  out,  and  make  the  story'  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is!  Lord!  how  grey  it’s  grown!” 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  l know.  He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stauds; 

Became  a slave  of  coarse,  and  for  his  pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a neighbouring  bay, 

He  join’d  the  rogues  and  prosper’d,  aud  became 
A reoegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  agniu, 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 

Aud  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main; 

Lonely  he  fell,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
l And  so  he  hired  a vessel  come  from  Spain, 

! Bound  for  Corfu:  she  was  a fine  polaccn, 
j Maim'd  with  twelve  hands,  aud  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVI. 

Himself, and  much  ( Heaven  knows  how  gotten!)  cash, 
i He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 

And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash; 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 

I’or  my  pari,  I say  nothing — lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions: — well,  the  ship  was  trim, 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 

Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cope  Bonn. 

xcm 

I They  reach’d  the  island,  he  transferr’d  his  lading, 
And  self  and  live  stock,  to  another  bottom, 

I And  pass'd  for  a true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I’ve  forgot  ’em. 
| However  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him; 

I And  thus  at  Venice  (2)  landed,  to  reclaim 
j His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

you  k've  intimately  with  them,  that  I know  not  how  to  make 
you  comprehend  n people  who  are  «t  once  temperate  and 
profligate,  serious  ia  their  characters  and  buffoons  in  their 
amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and  passions,  which 
are  at  once  sudden  nntl  durnWe  (what  you  find  in  no  other 
i nation),  »ud  who  actually  have  no  society  (what  we.  would 
1 call  so),  as  you  may  see  by  their  comedies  ; they  hove  no 
real  comedy,  not  even  iu  Goldoni,  and  that  is  because  they 
have  no  society  to  draw  it  from.  Their  conversation!  are 
not  society  at  all.  They  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into 
company  to  bold  their  tongues.  The  women  sit  in  a cirrle, 
and  the  men  gather  into  groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary 
faro,  or  ‘ lotto  reale, ’ for  small  sums.  Their  academic  are 
concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music  and  more  form. 
Their  best  things  are  the  carnival  balls  and  masquerade#. 
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XCVIII. 

His  wife  received,  Ibc  patriarch  re-baptized  him 
(He  made  the  church  a present,  by  the  way) ; 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him, 
And  borrow’d  the  Count’s  smallclothes  for  a day : 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 
Finding  he’d  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay 
' With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them 
; For  stories — but  / don’t  believe  the  half  of  them. 

when  every  body  run*  mad  for  six  week*.  After  their  din- 
ners and  sappers,  they  make  extempore  verses  and  buffoon 
_ onr  another;  hot  it  is  in  a humour  which  yon  wooM  not 
! enter  Into,  ye  of  the  north." — “ In  their  houses  it  is  better, 
j As  for  the  women,  from  the  fisherman's  wife  op  to  the  nobil 
damn,  their  system  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  de- 
corums, so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a kind  of  discipline  or  game 
j at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviations,  unless  yon  wish  to 
lose  It.  They  arc  extremely  tenacious,  and  jealous  as  ftiriet, 

1 not  permitting  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they  can  help 
1 it,  and  keeping  them  nlwnys  close  to  them  in  public  as  in 
I private,  whenever  they  can.  In  short,  they  transfer  mar- 
riage to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not  out  of  that  comtoand- 
I ment.  The  reason  Is,  that  they  marry  for  their  parents,  and 
i love  for  themselves.  They  exact  fidelity  from  a lover  as  a 
' debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband  as  a trades- 
' man,  that  is,  not  at  nil.  You  hear  a person's  character, 

' male  or  female,  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their  con- 
duct to  their  hushands  or  wives,  hat  to  their  mistress  or 
lover.  If  I wrote  a quarto,  1 don't  know  thnt  1 could  do 
i more  than  amplify  what  I Lave  here  noted." — I..  K. 

■ “The  author  of  Sketches  Descriptive  qf  Italy,  etc.,  one  of 
the  hundred  tonra  lately  published,  is  extrerarly  anxious  to 
disclaim  a possible  charge  of  plagiarism  from  I'hilde  Harold 
and  Beppo.  He  adds,  that  still  Irss  could  this  presumed 
coincidence  arise  from  ‘my  conversation,*  ns  he  had  re- 
peatedly declined  an  Introduction  to  me  while  in  Italy. 

“Who  this  person  may  he  I know  not,  but  he  must  have 
been  deceived  by  all  or  any  of  thosr  who  ■ repeatedly  offered 
to  introdnee'  him,  ns  I have  invariably  refused  to  receive 
any  English  with  whom  I was  not  previously  acquainted, 
even  when  they  had  letter#  from  England.  If  the  whole 
! assertion  is  not  an  invention,  I request  this  person  not  to 
| sit  down  with  the  notion  thnt  he  coui.n  havr  Ircrn  introduced, 

, since  there  has  been  nothing  I have  so  carefully  avoided  as 

■ any  kind  of  intercourse  with  bis  countrymen,  excepting  the 
very  few  who  were  a considerable  time  resident  in  Venice, 
or  had  been  of  my  previous  acquaintance.  Whoever  made 
him  any  such  offer  was  possessed  of  impudenre  eqnal  to 
that  of  making  such  nu  assertion  without  having  had  it. 
The  fact  Is,  that  I hold  In  utter  abhorrence  any  contact 
with  the  travelling  English,  as  my  friend  the  Consul  General 
lloppner,  and  the  Countess  Beuxoni  (in  whose  house  the 
conxeranxiooe  mostly  frequeuted  by  them  Is  held),  could 
amply  testify,  were  It  worth  while.  I wna  persecuted  by 
these  tourists  even  to  my  riding-ground  at  I.ido,  and  rc* 
duccd  to  the  most  disagreeable  circuits  to  avoid  them.  At  Ma- 
dame Hrnzoni's  1 repeatedly  refused  to  be  introduced  to 
them;  of  n thousand  such  presentations  pressed  upon  me, 
I accepted  two,  and  both  were  to  Irish  women. 


XCIX. 

Whale’ er  his  youth  had  suffer’d,  liis  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a rage, 

1 ’ve  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a page, 

Which  being  finish’d,  here  the  story  ends ; 

’T  is  to  be  wish’d  it  had  been  sooner  done. 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.  (I) 

“ I should  hardly  have  descended  to  speak  of  such  trifles 
publicly,  if  the  impudence  of  this  4 si  etcher'  had  not  forced 
me  to  a refutation  of  a disingenuous  and  gratuitously  im- 
pertinent assertion; — so  meant  to  be,  for  what  could  it  im- 
port to  the  reader  to  be  told  that  the  author  4 had  repeat- 
edly declined  an  introduction,’  even  bad  it  been  true, 
which,  for  the  reasons  I bate  above  given,  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible? Except  Ix>rds  l.nnsdowne,  Jersey,  and  Lnudrrdalr; 
Messrs.  Scott,  Hammnud,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  late  M- 
l^wis,  W.  Bankea,  Mr.  Hoppoer,  Thomas  Moore,  l/»rd 
Kinnaird,  his  brother,  Mr.  Joy,  and  Mr.  Hohhouse,  i do 
not  recollect  to  have  exchanged  a word  with  another 
Englishman  since  I left  their  country ; aud  almost  all  these 
1 had  known  before.  The  others— and  God  knows  there 
were  some  hundreds — who  bored  me  with  letters  or  visits,  I 
refused  to  have  any  communication  with,  and  shall  be  proud 
and  happy  when  that  wish  becomes  mutual."  Byron.-  I'.E 
(I)  “This  extremely  clever  and  arousing  performance  af- 
fords a very  curious  and  complete  specimen  of  a kind  of 
diction  and  composition  of  which  onr  English  literature  has 
hitherto  presented  very  few  examples.  It  is.  In  itself,  ab- 
solutely a thing  of  nothing — without  story,  characters,  sen- 
timents, or  intelligible  object; — a mere  piece  of  lively  and 
loquacious  prattling,  in  short,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous 
subjects, ---a  sort  of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy 
and  England,  Turks,  balls,  literature,  and  fish-sauces.  But 
still  there  is  something  very  engaging  In  the  nniform  gaiety, 
politeness,  and  good  humour  of  the  author,  and  something 
still  more  striking  and  admirable  in  the  matchless  facility 
with  which  he  has  cast  into  regular,  and  even  difficult,  ver- 
sification, the  unmingled,  unconstrained,  and  nnselccted 
language  of  the  most  light,  familiar,  and  ordinary  conver- 
sation. With  great  skill  and  felicity,  he  has  furnished  us 
with  an  example  of  about  one  hundred  stanzas  of  good 
verse,  entirely  composed  of  common  words,  in  their  common 
places ; never  presenting  us  with  one  sprig  of  what  is  called 
poetical  diction,  or  even  making  use  of  a single  inversion, 
either  to  raise  the  style  or  assist  the  rhyme — but  running 
on  in  an  inexhaustible  series  of  good  easy  colloquial  phrases, 
and  finding  them  fnll  into  verse  by  some  unaccountable  and 
happy  fatality.  In  this  great  and  characteristic  quality  it 
is  almost  invariably  excellent.  In  some  other  respects,  it  is 
more  unequal.  About  one  halfis  as  good  as  possible.  In  the 
style  to  which  it  belongs  ; the  other  half  bears,  perhaps, 
too  many  marks  of  that  haste  with  which  snch  a work  must 
necessarily  he  written.  Some  passages  are  rather  too  snap- 
pish. und  some  run  too  much  on  the  cheap,  and  rather 
plebeinn,  humour  of  out-of-the-way  rhymes,  and  strange- 
sounding  words  and  epithets.  Bat  the  greater  part  is  extreme- 
ly pleasant,  amiable,  aud  gentlemanlikr."  Jeffrey. — L.  E. 


mampn.  (.) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

“Cft.oi  qui  remplissait  alors  cette  place  £tait  uo 
gen tillio nunc  polonais,  nomine  Mazcppa,  m*  dans  le 
palatinat  «Je  Padulie:  il  avail  ete  elev£  page  de  Jean 
Casimir,  et  avail  pris  a sa  cour  quelque  teiuture  des 
bdlex-IeUm.  Unc  intrigue  qu’il  cut  clans  sajetinesse 

(I)  The  following  “lively,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale,” 
as  Mr.  Gifford  calls  it,  on  the  margin  of  Ibe  MS.,  was 


avec  la  femme  d’nn  gontilhomme  polonais  ayant  et£ 
decouvertc,  le  mari  le  lit  Her  lout  nu  sur  un  cheval 
farouche,  el  le  Iui'ssa  nllcr  on  cet  eiat.  Le  cheval, 
qui  £tait  du  pays  de  1’Ukraine,  y retourna,  cl  y porta 
Mazcppa,  domi-mort  de  fatigue  et  dc  laim.  Quclqaes 
paysam*  le  secoururcnt:  il  resta  longteins  parmi  eux, 
et  se  signala  dans  plusienrs  courses  centre  lea  Tar- 
tares.  La  sup/'riorite  de  ses  Inmiores  lux  donna  une 

written  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  at  Ravenna.  We  extract 
the  following  fionx  a renewal,  of  the  time: — '•'Mazcppa  lx 


Coogle 
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grande  consideration  par  mi  les  Cosaques:  sa  repu- 
tation s’augmentaul  de  jour  eo  jour,  oldigea  lc  Czar 
a lc  fair®  Prince  de  1’Uknune.” — Voltaire,  Hist.  de 
| Charles  X II.  p.  J 96. 

1 “ Lc  roi  fuyant,  et  poursuivi,  eut  soil  cbeval  tu6 

sous  lui;  le  Colonel  Cieta,  blesse,  et  perdant  tout  soo 
; sang,  lui  douna  le  sicn.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux  fuis  a 
! cheval,  dans  la  fuite,  ce  conqueraol  qui  n'avait  pu  y 
| monter  pendant  la  bataille.” — p.  216. 

M Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemiu  aver,  quelqucs  ca- 
| valiers.  Le  carrosse  oil  il  etait  rompit  dans  la  marclie ; 
on  le  remit  a clicval.  Pour  comblc  de  disgrace,  il 
s’£gara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  bois;  la,  sou  courage 
ue  pou \ ant  plus  suppleer  a ses  forces  epuisees,  les 
doulcurs  de  sa  blessure  (ksenoes  plus  insupportables 
par  la  fatigue,  son  clieval  etant  toinbe  de  lassitude, 
il  se  coucha  quelques  Inures  au  pied  d’on  arbre,  en 
danger  d’etre  surprisa  lout  moment  par  les  vainqueurs, 

, qui  le  ckerchaient  de  tous  cotes.” — p.  218.(1) 


MAZEPPA. 

I. 

Twas  after  dread  Pullowa’s  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 

Around  a slaughter’d  army  lay. 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed ; 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 

Had  pass’d  to  the  triumpbaul  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, — 

Until  a day  more  dark  and  drear, 

And  a more  memorable  year, 

Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A mightier  host  and  haughtier  name; 

A greater  wreck,  a deeper  fall, 

A shock  to  one — a thunderbolt  to  all. 

II. 

Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 
By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 

Stain'd  with  his  own  and  subjects’  blood ; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid : 

And  not  a \oicc  was  heard  to  upbraid 
Ambition  in  bis  humbled  hour, 

When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 
His  own — and  dic'd  the  Russians’  slave. 

This  too  sinks,  after  many  a league 
Of  well-suslain*d  but  vain  fatigue; 

And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 
1 The  watch-fires  in  tbe  distance  sparkling — • 

i a very  line  and  spirited  •ketch  of  a very  noble  story,  and  is 
every  way  worthy  of  its  author.  The  slory  is  a well-known 
i one;  namely,  that  of  the  yonng  Pole,  who,  being  bound 
i naked  on  the  back  of  i wild  horse,  on  account  of  an  intrigue 
j with  the  lady  of  a certain  great  noble  of  his  country,  was  | 
carried  by  hi*  steed  into  the  heart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  being 
there  picked  op  by  some  Cossacks,  in  a state  apparently  ol  1 
, utter  hopelessness  and  exhaustion,  recovered,  and  lived  to  : 
• be  long  after  the  prince  and  leader  of  the  nation  among 
| whom  he  had  arrived  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  Lord 
Byron  has  represented  tbe  strange  and  wild  incidents  of 
{ this  adventure,  as  being  related  in  n half  serious,  half 
! sportive  w ay,  by  Mazcppa  himself,  to  no  less  a person  than 
1 Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  in  some  of  whose  last  cam- 
paigns the  Cossack  Hetman  took  a distingaished  part.  He 
tells  it  during  the  desolate  bivouack  of  Charles  and  tbe  few 


The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes— 

A king  must  lay  bis  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  tbe  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength? 
They  laid  him  by  a savage  tree. 

In  outworn  nature's  agony; 

His  wounds  were  stilT—  his  limbs  were  star! 

The  heavy  hour  was  chill  ami  dark ; 

The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A transient  slumber's  fitful  aid: 

And  thus  it  was;  bat  yet  through  all, 

Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall, 

And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill, 

His  pangs  tbe  vassals  of  his  w ill : 

All  silent  and  subdued  were  they, 

As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

HI. 

A band  of  chiefs! — alas!  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a day 
Had  tliinn’d  it;  but  this  wreck  was  true 
And  chivalrous:  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mule, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed, 

For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

And  all  are  fellows  in  tbeir  need. 

Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak’s  shade — 

Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old, 

The  Ukraine’s  hetman,  calm  and  bold; 

But  first,  outs  pent  with  this  long  course, 

The  Cossack  prince  rubb’d  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a leafy  bed, 

And  smooth’d  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane. 

And  slack’d  his  girth,  and  stripp’d  his  rein. 
And  joy’d  to  see  how  well  he  fed; 

For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews: 

But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 

And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board ; 

But,  spirited  and  docile  too, 

W hate’er  was  to  be  done  would  do. 

Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 

All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him; 

Obey’d  his  voice,  and  came  to  call, 

And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all: 

Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a star,  pursued  her  flight, — 

That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a fawn. 

IV. 

This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak, 

And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 

friends  who  fled  with  him  towards  Turkey,  after  the  bloody 
overthrow  of  Pnltuwa.  There  is  not  a little  of  benuty  and 
gracefulness  in  this  way  of  setting  the  picture;— tbe  age  of 
Maicppn — the  calm  practised  Indifference  with  which  he 
now  submits  to  the  worst  of  fortune's  deeds— the  heroic 
unthinking  coldness  of  the  royal  madman  to  whom  he 
•peaks- the  dreary  and  perilous  aecompanlments  of  tbe 
scene  around  the  speaker  and  the  audience,— all  contribute 
to  throw  a vrry  striking  charm  both  of  preparation  and  of 
contrast  over  the  wild  story  of  the  Hetman.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful,  in  like  manner,  than  the  account  of  the 
love — the  guilty  love— the  fruits  of  which  had  been  so 
miraculous.” — 1-  E. 

(I)  For  some  authentic  and  interesting  pa rtirulnrs  con- 
cerning the  Hetman  Mazeppa,  see  Mr.  Barrow's  delightful 
life  <]f  Peter  the  Gnat.  Family  l ibrary,  Vol.  XXXV. — L E. 
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Felt  if  his  arms,  in  order  good, 

The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood — 

If  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosen’d  kept  their  lock  — 

His  sabre’s  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 

And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt — 

And  next  the  venerable  man, 

From  out  his  havresavh  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock ; 

And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  jvortion  offer’d  then, 

With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a banquet  would. 

And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a moment  there, 

To  force  of  cliecr  a greater  show, 

And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe; — 

And  then  he  said — “ Of  all  our  band, 

Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 

In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Maxeppa!  On  the  earth 
So  fit  a pair  had  never  birth, 

Since  Alexander's  days  till  now. 

As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou: 

All  Scythia’s  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o’er  flood  and  field.” 

Mazcppa  answer’d — U1II  betide 
The  school  wherein  I lenrn’d  to  ride!” 

Quoth  Charles — “Old  liftman,  wlierefore  so. 
Since  thou  hast  lea  ru’d  the  art  so  well?” 
Mazcppa  said-— “ ’T were  long  to  tell; 

And  we  have  many  a league  to  go, 

With  every  now  and  then  a blow, 

And  ten  to  one  at  least  (he  foe, 

Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  case, 

Beyond  the  swift  Boryslhcues : 

And,  sire,  Your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I will  be  the  sentinel 

Of  this  your  troop.”— “But  I request,” 

Said  Sweden’s  monarch,  “ thou  will  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  and  I may  reap, 

Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep; 

For  at  this  moment  from  my  eves 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies.” 

“Well,  sire,  with  such  a hope,  I’ll  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 

1 think  ’t  was  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 

Ay,  ’(was — when  Casimir  was  king, — 

John  Casirair, — I was  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age: 

A learned  monarch,  faith!  was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  majesty  : 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  uut  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 

And  (save  debates  iu  Warsaw’s  diet) 
lie  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet; 

Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 

He  loved  the  inuses  and  the  sex ; 

And  sometimes  these  so  fro  ward  are, 

They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war; 

But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book ; 

And  then  he  gave  prodigious  ffttes — 

All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 

(I)  Thi*  companion  of  n utall  mine”  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  a t’olf , a«  the  wealth  of  the  country  consist* 
greatly  in  the  salt  miors. 


WORKS. 


To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 

And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port: 

He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, — 

So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 

Who,  being  unpension’d,  made  a satire, 

And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 

It  was  a court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 

Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes; 

Even  I for  once  produced  some  verses, 

And  sign’d  my  odes  ‘Despairing  Tbyrsis.’ 
There  was  a certain  Palatine, 

A Count  of  far  and  high  descent, 

Rich  as  a salt  or  silver  mine;(l) 

And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine, 

As  if  from  heaven  he  bad  been  sent : 

He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 
As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne; 

And  he  would  gaze  upon  bis  store, 

And  o’er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 

Until  by  some  confusion  led, 

Which  almost  look’d  like  want  of  head, 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 

His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion — 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  year* — 

Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion ; • 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a few  farewell  tears, 

A restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  W arsavv’s  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances. 
Awaited  bat  the  usual  chances, 

Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 

To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 

'Tis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven; 

But.  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most. 

V. 

“ 1 was  a goodly  stripling  theu ; 

At  seventy  years  I so  may  sav, 

That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 

Of  vassal  or  of  koight’s  degree, 

Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me; 

For  1 had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 

A port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 

But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough’d 
My  very  soul  from  out  tny  brow ; 

And  thus  I should  be  disavow’d 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday  ; 

This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Ha<l  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page: 

With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 

Or  aj  thi*  hour  1 should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a tree, 

With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on:  Theresa’s  form — 

Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now. 

Between  me  and  yon  chestnut’s  bough. 

The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 

And  yet  l find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I loved  so  well : 

She  had  the  Asiatic  eye. 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood 
Hath  raiDgled  with  our  Polish  blood. 
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Dark  as  above  as  is  the  sky ; 

But  through  it  stole  a tender  light, 

Like  the  first  moon  rise  of  miduight; 

Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seem’d  to  melt  to  its  own  beam ; 

AH  love,-  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 

Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 

And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 

As  though  it  were  a joy  to  die.  (1) 

A brow  like  a midsummer  lake. 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein. 

When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make. 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 

A cheek  and  lip — but  why  proceed? 

I loved  her  then — 1 love  her  still ; 

And  such  as  1 am  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill. 

But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 

And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 

As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last. 

VI. 

aWe  met — we  gazed — I saw,  and  sigh'd, 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines — 
Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o’erwrought, 
And  form  a strange  intelligence, 

Alike  mysterious  and  intrnsc, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  hinds, 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds; 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 

We  know  not  bow,  the  absorbing  fire. — 

I saw,  and  sigh’d — in  silence  wept, 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 

Until  I was  made  known  to  her, 

And  we  might  then  ami  there  confer 
Without  suspicion — then,  even  then, 

I long’d,  and  was  resolved  to  speak; 

But  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 

Uotil  one  hour. — There  is  a game, 

A frivolous  and  foolish  play. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day ; 

It  is — I have  forgot  the  name — 

And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set, 

By  some  strange  chance,  which  I forget: 

I reck’d  not  if  I won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 
So  near  to  hear,  and  oh!  to  see 
The  being  whom  I loved  the  most. — 

I watch'd  her  as  a sentinel, 

(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 

Until  1 saw,  and  thus  it  was, 

That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ; but  still 
Play’d  on  for  boars,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot.  (2) 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a flash  of  lightning  there, 

That  there  was  something  in  her  air 

(I)  In  the  MS.— 

" Until  It  prorro  » joy  to  die."— L.  E. 


Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair; 

And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 
All  incoherent  as  they  were — 

Their  eloquence  was  little  worth. 

But  yet  she  listen'd — 'tis  enough — 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 

VII. 

*1  loved,  and  was  beloved  again  — 

They  tell  me,  sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties;  if  ’tis  true, 

I shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 

To  you ’t would  seem  absurd  as  vain: 

But  all  men  are  nut  born  to  reign, 

Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you, 

TlmS  o’er  themselves  and  nations  too. 

I am — or  rather  teas — a prince, 

A chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o’er  myself  evince 
The  like  control — But  to  resume: 

I loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 

In  sooth,  it  is  a happy  doom. 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain. — 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  (bat  lady’s  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 

My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  ycjth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself — I’d  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o’er  once  more — and  be  a page, 

The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword. 

And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health. 

We  met  in  secret— doubly  sweet. 

Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet; 

1 know  not  that  — l would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  call’d  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven; 

For  I did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 

VIH. 

“ For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes, 

And  such  there  were  on  us; — the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil — 

The  devil ! — I ’ra  loth  to  do  him  wrong. 

It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  loug, 

But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth — 
I was  unarm’d;  but  if  in  steel, 

All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  ’gainst  their  numbers  could  I do? — 
Twas  near  his  castle,  far  away 
From  city  or  from  succour  near. 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 

1 did  oot  think  to  see  another, 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

" k«t  not 

For  that  whirh  wo  hid  both  forgot." — L E. 
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My  momenta  seem'd  reduced  to  few; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 

And,  it  may  be,  a saint  or  two* 

As  1 resign’d  me  to  my  fate, 

They  led  me  to  the  castle-gate: 

Theresa’s  doom  I never  knew* 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 

But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upon  bis  future  pedigree; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a blot 
His  noble  ’scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line; 

Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The.  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem’d 
In  others*  eyes,  and  most  in  miue. 

’Sdeath  ! with  a page — perchance  a king 
Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing; 

But  with  a stripling  of  a page — 

1 felt — but  cannot  paint  bis  rage. 

IX. 

“ ‘Bring  forth  the  horse!’ — the  horse  was  brought; 
In  truth,  he  was  a noble  steed, 

A Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 

Who  look’d  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ; but  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 

With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled — 

'Twas  but  a day  ho  had  been  caught 
And  snorting,  with  erected  inane, 

And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
in  the  full  foum  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led  : 

They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng. 

Upon  his  back  with  many  a thong; 

Then  loosed  him  with  a sudden  lash — - 
Away  ! — away ! — and  on  we  dash ! — 

Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

X. 

“Away! — away! — My  breath  was  gone — 

I saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 

*T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 

And  on  he  foam'd — away ! — away ! — 

The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 

As  I was  darted  from  my  foes, 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 

Which  ou  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A moment  from  that  rabble  rout: 

With  sudden  wrath  l wrench’d  my  head, 

And  snapp’d  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 

And,  writhing  liplf  my  form  about, 

Howl’d  back  my  curse;  but  'midst  the  tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 

Perchance  they  did  not  hear  uor  heed: 

It  vexes  me — for  I would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  hack  again. 

I paid  it  well  in  after  days: 

There  is  not  of  that  castle-gale, 

Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis’  weight. 

Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 

Nor  of  its  fields  a blade  of  grass, 


Save  wbat  grows  on  a ridge  of  wall, 
Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  boll ; 
And  many  a time  ye  there  might  pass, 

Nor  dream  that  e’er  that  fortress  was: 

I saw  its  turrets  in  a blaze. 

Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pout  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch’d  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 

When  launch’d,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I should  come  again, 

With  twice  fise  thousand  horse,  to  tbauk 
The  Count  for  his  uncourtcous  ride. 

They  play'd  me  then  a bitter  prank. 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 

At  length  I play’d  them  one  as  frank — 

For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even — 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a wrong. 

XL 

“Away!  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  humau  dwellings  left  behind; 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  checker'd  with  the  northern  light: 

Town — village — none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a wild  plain  of  far  extent, 

And  bounded  by  a forest  black; 

And,  sa\e  the  scarcc-secn  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 

No  trace  of  man.  The  year  before 
A Turkish  army  bad  march'd  o’er; 

And  where  the  Spain's  hoof  hath  trod, 

The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod: — 

The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  grey, 

And  a low  breeze  crept  moaning  by — 

I could  have  answer’d  with  a sigh  — 

But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away — 

Aud  I could  neither  sigh  nor  pray; 

And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  coursers  bristling  mane; 

But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 

He  flew  upon  his  far  career: 

At  times  1 almost  thought,  indeed, 

He  must  have  slacken’d  in  his  speed ; 

But  no — my  bound  and  slender  frame 
Was  nothiug  to  his  angry  might, 

And  merely  like  a spur  became: 

Each  motion  which  I made  to  free 
My  sw’olu  limbs  from  their  agony 
Increased  bis  fury  and  affright: 

I tried  my  voice, — 't  was  faint  and  low, 

But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a blow ; 

And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a sudden  trumpet’s  clang : 

Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  90ziug  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A something  fierier  far  than  flame. 
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XI!. 

“We  near’d  the  wild  vyood — ’t  was  so  wide, 

! saw  no  bounds  on  either  side; 

*T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  bowls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 

And  strips  tbe  forest  in  its  haste, — 

But  these  were  few,  and  far  between, 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 
Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest’s  foliage  dead, 

Discolour’d  with  a lifeless  red, 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen *d  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle’s  o’er. 

And  some  long  winter’s  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o’er  every  tombless  bead, 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven’s  beak 
May  peck  un pierced  each  frozen  cheek : 

TT  was  a wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a chestnut  stood, 

The  strong  oak,  and  tbe  hardy  pine ; 

But  far  apart — and  well  it  were, 

Or  else  a different  lot  were  mine — 

Tbe  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs;  and  1 found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr’d  with  cold — 

My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  bold. 

We  rustled  through  Uie  leaves  like  wind, 

Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind  ; 

By  night  I beard  them  on  the  track, 

Their  troop  came  bard  upon  our  back. 

With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
Tbe  hound's  deep  hate  and  hunter’s  fire: 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  ou, 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 

Behind  I saw  them,  scarce  a rood, 

At  day-break  winding  through  tbe  wood, 

And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing  rustling  step  repeat. 

Ob!  how  I wish'd  for  spear  or  sword, 

At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 

And  perish — if  it  must  be  so — 

At  bay,  destroying  many  a foe. 

M ben  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 

I wish’d  the  goal  already  won, 

But  now  I doubted  strength  and  speed : 

Vain  doubt!  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe  ; 

Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder’d  with  the  dazzling  blast, 

Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  pass'd — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
All-furious  as  a favour’d  child 
Balk’d  of  its  wish ; or,  fiercer  still, 

A woman  piqued-  -who  has  her  will. 

XIII. 

“The  wood  was  pass’d;  ’t was  more  than  noon, 
{ But  chill  tbe  air,  although  in  June; 

| (I)  Tbe  reviewer  already  quoted  says,— “As  tbe  Hetman 

proceeds,  it  strikes  u»  there  is  a much  closer  resemblanre 
to  the  fiery  flow  of  Walter  Scott’s  chivalrous  narrative, 
than  in  any  of  Lord  Byron's  previous  pieces.  Nothing  can 
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Or,  it  might  be,  my  veins  ran  cold  — 

Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold; 

And  I was  then  not  what  I seem, 

But  headloug  as  a wintry  stream, 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
1 well  could  count  their  causes  o'er: 

And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 

Thus  bound  in  nature’s  nakedness; 

Sprung  from  a race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr’d  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 

And  trodden  bard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike, — 

What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a moment  sank? 

The  earth  gave  way,  tbe  shies  roll’d  round, 

I seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground; 

But  err’d,  for  I was  fast  I y bound. 

My  heart  turn’d  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 

And  tbrobb’d  awhile,  then  beat  no  more: 

The  skies  spun  like  a mighty  wheel ; 

1 saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 

And  a slight  flash  sprang  o’er  my  eyes, 

Which  saw  no  farther:  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I died. 

OVrtortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

I felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below  : 

I felt  as  on  a plank  at  sea, 

When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o’er  thee. 

At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 

And  hurl  thee  towards  a desert  realm. 

My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 

But  soon  it  pass’d,  with  little  pain, 

But  a confusion  worse  than  such: 

I own  that  I should  deem  it  much, 

Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 

And  yet  I do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust: 

No  matter ; I have  bared  my  brow 

Full  in  Death’s  face — before — and  now.  (I) 

XIV. 

“My  thoughts  came  hack;  where  was  I?  Cold, 
And  numb,  and  giddy : pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  bold, 

And  throb  by  throb:  till  grown  a pang 
Which  for  a moment  would  convulse, 

My  blood  reflow’d,  though  thick  and  chill; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill; 

My  sight  return'd,  though  dim;  alas! 

And  thicken’d,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigb ; 

There  was  a gleam  too  of  the  sky, 

Studded  with  stars  ; — it  is  no  dream ; 

Tbe  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 

be  grander  than  tbe  twerp  and  torrent  of  tbe  horse's  speed, 
nnd  tbe  slow,  unwearied,  inflexible  pursuit  of  tbe  wolves.” 
— L.B 
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The  bright  broad  river’s  gashing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o’er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 

And  with  a temporary  strength 
My  stiffen’d  limbs  were  rebaptized. 

My  courser’s  broad  breast  proudly  braves 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 

And  onward  we  advance! 

We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A haven  I but  little  prized, 

For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 

And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 

How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I lay, 

I could  not  tell ; I scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  brtath  I drew. 

XV. 

“With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
The  wild  steed’s  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  gain  the  top : a boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 
Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 

And  here  and  there  a speck  of  white, 

Or  scatter’d  spot  of  dusky  green, 

In  masses  broke  into  the  light. 

As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  sight. 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a cottage  gate; 

No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a hospitable  star; 

Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes  : 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer’d  me  then ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  roe,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

XVI. 

“Onward  we  went — but  slack  and  slow; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 

The  drooping  courser,  (hint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 

A sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 

His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail’d, 

My  limbs  were  bound  ; my  force  had  fail’d, 
Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 

With  feeble  effort  stili  I tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 

My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 

And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o’er, 

Which  but  prolong’d  their  pain : 

The  dizzy  race  seem’d  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 

Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun — 
How  slow,  alas ! he  came! 

Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  grey 
Would  never  dapple  into  day  ; 


How  heavily  it  roll’d  away — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 

And  call’d  the  radiance  from  their  cars,  ( f ) 

And  fill'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 

With  louely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

XVII. 

“ Up  rose  the  sun ; the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around — behind — before; 

What  booted  it  to  traverse  o’er 

Plain,  forest,  river?  Man  nor  brute 
Nor  diut  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 

I«ay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 

No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 

The  very  air  was  mute; 

And  not  an  insect’s  shrill  small  horn. 

Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.  Many  a wersl, 

Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst,. 

The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on; 

And  still  we  were — or  seem’d — alone  : 

At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 

Methought  I heard  a courser  neigh. 

From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 

Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 

No,  no ! from  out  the  forest  prance 
A trampling  troop  ; I see  them  come ! 

In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance! 

I strove  to  cry— my  lips  were  dumb. 

The  steeds  rush  on,  id  plunging  pride; 

But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 

A thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride ! 

With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 

Wide  nostrils — never  stretch’d  by  pain, 

Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 

And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 

And  flanks  unscarr’d  by  spur  or  rod, 

A thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free. 

Like  waves  that  follow  o’er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 

As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 

The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser’s  feet, 

A moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 

A moment,  with  a faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer’d,  and  then  fell; 

With  gasps  and  glazing  eye*  he  lay. 

And  reekiog  limbs  immoveable. 

His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 

On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 
His  back  with  many  a bloody  thong: 

They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air, 

Gallop  a moment  here  and  there. 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, — 

Then  plnuging  back  with  sudden  bound, 

Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 

Who  seem’d  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide; 

They  snort — they  foam — neigh — swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 

By  instinct,  from  a human  eye. — 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 

(I)  In  tbe  MS.— 

“ Row  crimton,  and  forbad  the  *tar« 

To  aparkie  In  their  radiant  cart." — L.  E. 
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Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 

From  whence  I could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay 
The  dying  on  the  dead  1 
1 little  deem’d  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless  helpless  head. 

“ And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 

1 felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  sec 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign’d 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  aud  last  of  fears 
Inevitable— even  a boon, 

Nor  more  nnkind  for  coming  soon ; 

Yet  shunn’d  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 

As  if  it  only  were  a snare 
That  prudence  might  escape: 

At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 

At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 

Yet  still  a dark  aud  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revell’d  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 

Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 

For  he  who  bath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave; 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  view’d 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 

But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued), 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve : — 

The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend, 
Appears,  to  bis  distemper’d  eyes, 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 

The  tree  of  his  new  paradise. 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 

Repaid  his  pangs,  repair’d  his  fall ; 
To-morrow  would  hove  been  the  first 
Of  days  uo  more  deplored  or  curst. 

But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a painful  hour; 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save — 

Aud  must  it  dawn  upou  his  grave? 

XVIII. 

“The  sun  was  sinking — still  1 lay 
Chain’d  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 

1 thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 

I cast  my  last  looks  np  the  sky, 

Aud  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 

Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die. 
Ere  his  repast  begun  ; 

1 He  flew  and  perch’d,  then  flew  once  more. 

And  each  time  nearer  than  before; 

I saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 

And  once  so  near  me  lie  alit 

I could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength : 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 

The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise. 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call’d  a voice, 
Together  scared  him  off  at  length. — 

I know  no  more — my  latest  dream 
Is  something  of  a lovely  star 
Which  fix’d  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 

And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 

And  then  again  a little  breath, 

A little  thrill,  a short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o’er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross’d  my  brain — 
A gasp,  a throb,  a start  of  pain, 

A sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 

“ I woke — Where  was  I ? — Do  I see 
A human  face  look  down  on  me? 

And  doth  a roof  above  me  close  ? 

Do  these  limbs  on  a couch  repose? 

Is  this  a chamber  where  I lie? 

And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 

That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I closed  my  own  again  once  more, 

As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 
Could  not  as  yet  be  o’er. 

A slender  girl,  long-hair’d  and  tall. 

Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall; 

The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I caught, 

Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought ; 

For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 
A prying  pitying  glance  on  me 
With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free: 

I gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I knew 
No  vision  it  could  be, — 

But  that  I lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture’s  feast: 

And  when  the  Cossack  maid  behold 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  uuseal'd, 

She  smiled— and  1 essay’d  to  speak, 

But  fail’d — and  she  approach’d  and  made, 
With  lip  and  finger,  signs  that  said 
I must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 

And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 

And  smooth’d  the  pillow  for  my  head. 

And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  Uie  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne’er  was  voice  so  sweet! 

Even  music  follow'd  her  light  feet; — 

But  those  she  call’d  were  not  awake, 

And  she  went  forth ; but,  ere  she  pass’d, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 

That  1 liad  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return  : — while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I felt  too  much  alone. 
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u She  came,  with  mother  and  with  sire — 
What  need  of  more? — I will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest. 

Since  I became  the  Cossack's  guest : 

They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain  — 
They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut — 

They  brought  me  into  life  again— 

Me— one  day  o’er  their  realm  to  reign ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  reGning  on  my  pain, 

Sent  nic  forth  to  the  wilderness, 

Round,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 

To  pass  the  desert  to  a throne, — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess?— 


Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair ! 
To-morrow  the  Borystheoes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank, — and  never 
Had  1 such  welcome  for  a river 

As  I shall  yield  when  safely  there.  (I) 
Comrades,  good  night!'’ — The  Hetman  threw 
His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade. 
With  leafy  couch  already  made, 

A bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene’er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where: 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 

And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not,— 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.  (2) 


(!)  “ Charles,  tinting  perceived  that  the  day  wav  lost, 
[ and  that  hi*  only  chanrc  of  safety  was  to  retire  with  the 
; utmost  precipitation,  suffered  himself  to  be  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  with  the  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  a place 
railed  l*erewolochna,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
I junction  of  the  Vorskla  and  the  Bnrysthcne*.  Here,  ac- 
companied by  Mazeppa,  and  a few  hundreds  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Charles  swam  over  the  latter  great  river,  and  pro- 
ceeding over  a desolate  country,  in  danger  of  perishing 
[ with  hanger,  at  Irngth  reached  the  Bog,  where  be  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Turkish  pacha.  The  Russian  envoy 


at  the  Sublime  Porte  demanded  that  Mazeppa  should  be 
delivered  up  to  Peter,  but  the  old  Hetman  of  the  Cossack 
escaped  this  fate  by  taking  a disease  which  hastened  his 
death."  flanw'i  Peter  the  Great , pp.  IW6 — 2D3.-  L.  E. 

(2)  The  copy  of  Mazeppa  sent  to  this  country  by  Lord 
Byron  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Theresa,  Countess  Guirriolt ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspert  that  the  Poet  had  some 
circumstances  of  his  own  personal  history  in  his  mind, 
when  he  portrayed  the  flair  Polish  Theresa,  her  youthful 
lover,  and  the  jealous  rage  of  the  old  Count  Palatine. — 
UK. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  PULCI.  (I) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tag  Morgan  U Maggiore , of  the  Grgt  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlando , 
Innamorato  the  honour  of  having  formed  and  sug-^ 
Rested  the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  great  de- 
fects of  Boiardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  tin* 

(I)  This  translation  was  neented  at  Ravenna,  In  February, 
1820,  and  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the  nnfortn- 
natc  journal  called  The  liberal.  The  merit  of  it,  as  Ixird 
Byron  over  and  over  states  in  his  letters,  consists  in  the  won- 
derful rrrtw*  pro  r erbo  closeness  of  the  version-  It  was. 
in  fact,  an  exercise  of  skill  in  this  art;  and  cannot  be  fairly 
estimated,  without  reference  to  the  original  Italian.  Those 
who  want  full  information,  and  clear  philosophical  views, 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Italians,  will 
do  well  to  read  at  length  an  article  on  that  subject,  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  No.  XLII-  of  the  Quarterly 
tteriew.  We  eitrart  from  it  the  passage  in  which  that 
learned  writer  applies  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
M organ  te  of  Paid.  After  showing  that  all  the  poets  of  this 
class  adopted,  as  the  groundwork  of*  their  fictions,  the  old 
wild  materials  which  had  for  uges  formed  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  professed  story-tellers, — in  those  days  a class  of  per- 
sons holding  the  same  place  in  Christendom,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  which  their  brothers  still  maintain  all  over 
the  East, — Foscolo  thn*  proceeds: — 

••The  customary  forms  of  the  narrative  all  find  a place  In  romantic 
pwtry  : such  are. — the  sententious  reflect  ions  suggested  by  the  matters 
which  he  lias  just  related,  or  arising  in  anticipation  of  those  which 
he  Is  about  to  relate,  and  which  the  siors-teller  alwa)t  opens  when 
be  resumes  hia  recitations  ; his  defence  o i Ins  own  merit*  against  tin* 
attacks  of  rivals  in  trade  ; ami  his  formal  leave-taking  wlirn  he  parts 
from  bis  audience,  and  invites  them  In  meet  him  aga.ii  on  the  mor- 
row. Tbl*  method  of  winding  up  each  portion  of  the  porm  Is  a fa- 


narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  style.  Ariosto, 
in  his  continuation,  by  a judicious  mixture  of  the 
gaiety  of  Pulci,  has  avoided  the  oue ; and  lierni,  in 
his  reformation  of  Boiardo’s  poem,  has  corrected  the 
other.  Pulci  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  and 
model  of  Berni  altogether,  ns  he  has  partly  been  to 
Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his  copyists.  He 
Us  no  less  the  founder  of  a new  style  of  poetry  very 

vourite  among  the  romantic  porta;  who  constantly  finish  their  cantos 
with  a distich,  of  which  the  words  may  vary,  but  the  sense  is  uniform  ; 

* AH’  altro  canto  *1  faro  sentlre. 

Se  ail'  altro  canto  nil  vnwU  a ndire.*— Ariosto. 

Oral  the  end  of  another  canto,  according  to  Harrington's  translation  : 

• I now  cut  off  abruptly  here  my  thyme, 

And  keep  my  tale  unto  another  time.' 

*•  The  form*  and  materials  of  these  popular  stories  were  adopted  by 
wtiters  of  a superior  rUu,  who  mnsiderrd  the  vulgar  talcs  of  their 
predecessors  as  blocks  of  marble  finely  tinted  and  variegated  by  Un- 
hand of  nature,  bat  which  might  afford  a master-piece  when  taste- 
fully worked  and  polished.  The  romantic  pncls  treated  the  tradition- 
ary flclluoa  just  at  Dante  did  the  legends  invented  by  the  monks  to 
maintain  their  mastery  over  weak  minds.  Hr  formed  them  mtn  a poem 
which  became  the  admiration  of  rerry  age  and  nation  : but  Dante  and 
PetrnrM  were  poets  who.  thuugb  universally  celebrated,  were  not  uni.  j 
versally  understood.  The  learned  lound  employment  in  w i lling  mm-  ; 
mrnii  upon  their  poems  ; but  the  nation,  without  even  excepting  the  j 
higher  ranks,  knew  llirvn  only  by  name.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fif-  | 
trenth  century,  a few  obscure  authors  began  to  write  rnmam-es  in  ; 
prose  and  m rhyme,  taking  for  their  subject  the  wars  ofCharlcmagna 
and  OiUndo.  nr  naive  times  live  adventure*  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  ’ 
of  the  Round  Table.  These  works  were  so  pleasing,  that  they  were 
rapidly  multiplied  : but  the  bards  of  romance  cared  little  about  style  i 
nr  vr  rsi  flea  lion. — they  sought  for  adventures,  and  rtvrhantim-nts.  and  1 
mmo  les.  We  here  obtain  at  least  a partial  explanation  of  the  rajvid 
decline  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  amating  corruption  of  the  Italian  | 
language,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  death  of  IVtrurrh,  | 
and  which  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse  until  Use  era  of  Lorenzo  dr  i 
Medic 

" It  was  then  that  Pulci  composed  his  Mo'fautt  for  the  amusement  1 
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lately  sprung  up  in  England.  J allude  to  that  of  the 
ingenious  Whistlecraft.  The  serious  poems  on  Rou- 
cesvalles  in  the  same  language,  and  more  particularly 
the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivale,  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet  been  decided  en- 
tirely whether  Pulci's  intention  was  or  was  not  to 
I deride  the  religion  which  is  one  of  his  favourite  topics. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  inteution  would  have 
I been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to  the  priest, 
particularly  in  that  age  and  country ; and  the  permis- 
sion to  publish  tbe  poem,  and  its  reception  among  the 
classics  of  Italy,  prove  that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so 

of  Madonna  Lorrefia.  thr  mother  of  larriuu  ; and  be  used  to  rrrile 
it  at  tabte  to  Flcino,  and  Politian,  and  ljirentn.  and  the  other  (tlus- 
trlost*  character*  who  then  flourished  at  Fiurrhrr  : jet  Pulci  adhered 
•inc  tl*  to  tlx  original  plan  of  tbe  popular  atorj-trllen ; and  if  hu 
lunTwiri  bate  nnbellnhed  them  so  that  they  can  scarcely  lx  re- 
cognised. it  la  certain  Uiat  in  no  other  poem  ran  they  be  found  10 
grnunx  and  native  aa  in  the  Morgante.  Pulri  accommodated  himself, 
■hough  sportively.  to  the  genius  of  hi*  age  rlassiral  laair  and  anund 
enticiana  began  to  prevail,  and  great  rndravouis  were  nuKlui  by  the 
learned  toarparnle  historical  bath  Irum  the  ciiaoa  of  fable  and  tra- 
dition to  that,  though  Pulri  introduced  thr  n>o*l  extravagant  fable*, 
he  affected  to  maintain  of  thr  rrr»ra  of  liu  predecessor*.  * I grieve.* 
he  uid,  'for  my  Emperor  (iiarlrtnasne ; for  I in  that  his  hulurj 
baa  been  badly  written  and  worn  understood.’ 

' E del  nno  Carlo  imperndor  m’tnrrebbe ; 

E stata  questa  istoria,  a quel  rh'io  veggio, 

Di  Carlo,  made  inlcsa  e trrilla  peggio.' 

And  whilst  be  quote*  the  great  historian  Leonardo  Aretino  with 
respect,  be  professes  to  belie, r the  authority  of  tlx  holy  Archbishop 
Turpin,  who  M also  one  of  tbe  hrrora  of  the  poem.  In  another  pas- 
sage. where  be  imitates  the  apologies  of  the  t lory- teller*,  he  makes 
a oral  allusion  to  the  taste  of  his  audience.  • I know.’  he  says.  • that  . 
I must  proceed  straight-forward,  and  not  tell  a single  lx  in  the 
course  of  m>  tale.  This  is  not  a story  of  mere  invention:  and  if  I 
go  our  step  out  of  tbe  right  road,  one  rhaiUara,  another  en tidies, 
a third  scolds — they  try  to  drive  me  mad — but  In  fact  they  are  out 
at  their  sense*.' 

'•  Pulci's  versification  Is  remarkably  fluent-  Yet  be  is  deficient  in 
i melody,  hli  language  is  pare,  and  his  expressions  flow  naturally; 

: bul  his  phrase*  are  abrupt  and  unconnected,  and  he  frequently 
write*  ungrammatically.  His  rigour  degenerate*  into  harshness; 

I and  teta  love  of  brevity  prevents  the  development  of  hia  poetical 
j imagery.  He  hear*  all  thr  marks  of  rude  genius;  hr  was  capable  of 
| delicate  pleasantry  , yet  hM  sin i lea  are  usually  bitter  and  severe  His 
I humour  never  arise*  from  points,  bul  from  une*  per  ted  Situations 
: strongly  contrasted.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne  sentence*  king 
Marsiltut  of  Spam  to  be  hanged  for  high  treason  , and  Archbishop 
. Turpin  kindly  offer*  hia  service*  on  the  occasion. 

* E*  diaar  : to  vu*.  Marsilio,  rlx  tit  inuoja 
Dove  tu  ordinasti  II  tradnnento. 

Diste  Turpmo:  lo  voglio  fare  il  hoja. 

Carlo  rispose . Ed  lo  son  hen  mntcnb) 

Um  sia  tiaitaU  di  <|ue*b  due  rani 
L’opera  santa  cuu  lc  aanlr  mam.* 

" flere  we  have  an  emperor  superintending  the  execution  of  a . 
king,  who  i*  hanged  id  the  present*  of  a vast  multitude,  all  of  whom 
are  greatly  rditird  at  beholding  an  archbishop  officiating  in  the 
character  of  a finisher  of  fhe  law.  Bcloce  tins  udventiirc-  look  placr. 
Caradoro  liad  despatched  an  ambassador  to  tlx  emperor,  euniplam- 
ing  of  the  shameful  rood  or  t u f a wicked  PaUtlin.  who  bad  seduc’d  ! 
the  pnneeM  hia  daughter  Tbe  uialur  ilues  not  present  brnwclf  with  < 
modern  diplomatic  courtesy — 

• Macon  t’ahhalta  come  traditore, 

O dialeale  e Ulgmatu  linperadore  I 
A Caradoro  e stain  sent  to,  0 Carlo. 

0 Carlo!  O Carlo!  (anollava  la  testa) 

He  U tua  mr  lc,  rhe  rum  puoi  txgarlo. 

Dc  U suu  bglia  row  diaont*la.’ 

“•O  Charles.’  he  riied,  ‘Charles.  Charles  !*— and  as  ha  cried 
He  shook  his  head — ’ a sad  complaint  I bring 
Of  shameful  arts  which  cannot  be  denied; 

King  Garailorc  Isas  ascertain'd  the  thing. 

Which  come*  moreover  proved  ami  verified 
By  letters  from  yisir  own  »idr  of  the  water 
Respecting  thr  behaviour  of  Ails  daughter.’ 

• * Such  scene*  may  appear  somewhat  strange;  but  Caradciro’s  em- 
bassy, and  the  rxrruliuo  (if  king  Maisilius.  are  told  in  strict  con- 
formity to  tbe  notions  of  thr  mininon  people,  and  as  they  must  still 
be  described,  if  we  wished  to  lavitala  Ux  |M>|iulaf  story-teller*.  If 
Pwlct  be  occasionally  refined  and  drlicale.  hi*  suati-lie*  of  anxni'y 
rcMiltrd  from  the  national  character  of  the  Florentines,  ami  Ihe  re- 
vival of  tellers-  But.  at  the  same  time,  we  must  ttare  to  natirasal 
eharacter,  and  to  tlx  influence  of  hi*  daily  companion*,  thr  bufToun-  1 
rrj  which,  in  Ux  Opinion  of  foreigners,  frequently  disgrace*  the 
poem.  M GtnguerX  has  crltirisrd  Pulel  in  llie  tuual  style  of  his 
euantryuxn.  He  attribute*  modern  manm-rs  to  Inriml  time*,  ami 
take*  it  for  granted  that  the  individual*  of  every  other  nation  think 
and  act  like  modern  Frenchmen.  On  lbc*e  principle*,  lx  r«  includes 
that  Fillet,  both  with  respect  to  hi*  subject  and  to  hi*  mode  of  treat- 
ing It,  intended  only  tu  write  builcsque  poetry  ; because,  as  he  aayt. 


interpreted.  That  he  intended  to  ridicule  the  mo- 
nastic life,  and  suffered  his  imagination  to  play  with 
the  simple  dulneas  of  his  converted  giant,  seems  evi- 
dent cuough ; bat  surely  it  were  as  unjust  to  accuse 
him  of  irreligion  on  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Field- 
ing for  his  Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwackum, 
Supple,  and  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild, — or 
Scott,  for  the  exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the 
Tale * of  my  Landlord. 

In  the  following  translation  I have  used  the  liberty 
of  the  original  with  the  proper  names;  as  Pulci  use* 
Gan,  Ganeilon,  or  GaneUone ; Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or 

aurh  buffoonery  could  not  have  been  introduced  into  a composition 
recited  lo  Lorrnto  dc'  Mcdtci  and  liis  enlightened  guests,  if  the  au- 
thor luid  intended  to  be  in  earnest.  In  Ux  fine  portrait  of  Uiimui 
given  by  Macltutrlh  at  the  rnd  of  hi*  Florrntitie  history,  the  histo- 
rian complain*  that  he  Ini*  more  pleasure  in  the  company  of  jester* 
and  buffoons  than  beseemrd  such  a man.  It  la  a little  singular  that 
Benedetto  Varrhi.  a contemporary  historian,  make*  Ihe  same  com- 
plaint ul  Machinvrlli  hnnarlf.  Indeed,  many  known  anccdotr*  of 
Marliiavelli,  no  less  than  his  fngilive  pieces,  prove  that  it  wa»  only 
when  he  was  acting  the  statesman  that  be  wished  tu  he  grave;  ami 
that  lie  could  laugh  like  other  men  when  hr  laid  aside  his  dignity 
\Ye  do  mil  think  he  was  in  the  wrong.  But.  whatever  opinion  may 
hr  formed  on  the  aubjert,  we  shall  yet  be  furred  to  conclude  that 
great  men  may  be  compelled  lo  blame  Ihe  manners  of  then  timet, 
without  heme  able  to  withstand  their  influence.'  In  other  respect*, 
thr  poem  of  Fillet  it  serious,  both  in  aubjert  and  ill  tone.  And  here 
we  shall  repeat  a general  observation,  whirh  we  advise  oar  reader* 
lo  apply  to  all  tlx  romantic  poems  of  Ihe  Italians — Dot  their  comic 
humour  antes  from  the  contrail  between  the  constant  endearoun  of 
the  wnlert  to  adhere  to  the  farmi  and  subjects  of  the  popular  story- 
tellers, and  the  effort t made  at  the  tame  time  hy  the  genius  of  these 
writers  lo  render  such  materials  interfiling  and  sublime. 

" This  simple  elucidation  of  the  cause*  of  the  poetical  character  of 
Ihe  Mcrgaute  has  been  overlooked  by  Ux  critic* , and  they  have  there- 
fore disputed  with  great  ramrtinrw  during  Ihe  last  two  centuries, 
Whether  Um  Uorgamie  it  written  in  Jest  or  earnest;  and  whether 
Pulri  is  not  an  atheist,  who  wrote  in  verse  fix  the  i-sprr**  purpose 
of  ocofbng  at  all  religion.  Mr  Merivale  Im-linrt,  in  hi*  Orlando  in 
Hoaresvaltes.  lo  tbe  opinion  of  M.  GinganX,  that  the  Morgaate  i* 
decidedly  Ui  be  considered  as  a burlesque  poem,  anil  a satire  against 
the  Christian  religion.  Yet  Mr.  Merivale  bimvlf  acknowledges  that 
It  is  wound  up  with  a tragical  effect,  and  dignified  by  religious  sen- 
timent , and  is  therefore  forced  to  ’ leave  tbe  question  amongst  the 
unesplaincd.  and  perhaps  inetplicable,  phenomena  of  tbe  human 
mind.’  If  a similar  question  had  not  been  already  decided,  both  in 
regard  lo  Shakspenre  and  to  Ariosto,  it  might  be  still  a subject  of 
dispute  whether  the  former  intended  to  writr  tragedies,  and  whether 
the  other  did  not  mean  lo  burlesque  hit  heroes  It  is  a happy  thing 
that,  with  regard  lo  those  two  great  writers,  the  wsr  lias  ended  by 
tbe  furtansle  intervention  of  the  general  body  of  readers,  who,  on 
inch  occasion*,  form  their  judgment  with  lr*a  erudiliou  and  with 
levs  prejudire  than  the  entics.  But  Pnlrl  I*  little  read,  and 
his  age  u lillle  known.  Wr  are  fold  by  Mr.  Mrrivalr,  that  'Ihe 
points  of  abstruse  theology  are  discussed  In  Ihe  Morganle  with  a 
degree  of  scrptiral  freedom  which  we  should  imagine  to  lx  alto- 
gether remote  front  Ux  spirit  of  Ihe  fifteenth  rrnlurj.’  Mr.  Me- 
male  follows  M.  Gtngurne,  who  follow*  Voltaire.  And  the  philo- 
•opber  of  Ferney.  Who  was  always  beating  up  in  all  qaartrrs  for 
allies  against  (.lmsiiantiy,  collected  all  the  scriptural  |<ussagrs  of  j 
Pulri.  upon  winch  lie  commented  in  his  own  way.  Bul  it  it  only 
since  the  i.omn  il  of  Trent,  that  auy  doubt  winch  might  be  raised  on 
a religious  dogma  dpoiol  an  author  to  the  charge  of  impiety; 
whilst,  in  the  litlrrnth  century,  a LaUmlie  might  he  sincerely  devout 
and  yet  allow  lumtrlf  a crilam  degree  of  latitude  in  tlirological 
doubt-  At  one  and  thr  uiik  time  the  Florrntinrs  might  well  believe 
in  the  Gospel  and  laugh  at  a doctor  of  divinity:  for  it  wu  riarily 
at  Uii*  era  Umt  they  had  been  »|xetatots  of  the  memorable  contro- 
versies betwren  Ux  representative*  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churrhr*.  Grrrk  and  latm  bishop*  from  every  comer  of  flhrtsleu- 
doot  bad  assembled  at  Florence,  for  the  purpose  ol  trying  Wtxtber 
they  could  |K>mtib  understand  rarh  other  , and  when  tlxy  separated, 
they  hated  each  other  worse  than  befotr  At  Ux  very  lime  when  Pulci 
was  composing  In*  Morgaule.  thr  clergy  of  Florence  protested  against 
the  riri *n in uiurat ion*  pronounced  by  >ivtu*  IV  ..  and  with  exprrSBKm* 
by  which  In*  holiness  was  anatlxmalived  in  Ins  turn  During  Uirse 
ptoeivding*.  an  arrhhitlmp.  convicted  <i|  being  * papal  emissary, 
was  luHlgrd  froui  one  of  the  window*  of  tlx  government  palace  at 
Florence  : till*  event  may  have  suggested  tn  Pulri  the  idea  of  con- 
verting anollxr  *rchbt*h<q>  iulu  a hangman.  Tlx  romantic  |urli 
substituted  liierury  and  srirnlilie  oharrvalion*  for  the  trivial  digres- 
sion* of  the  story -teller*.  This  waa  a great  improvement:  and  al- 
though it  was  not  well  managed  liy  Pulci,  yet  he  present*  ua  with 
much  curious  incidental  mailer  In  quoting  tua  philosophical  friend 
and  contemporary  Mattro  Palmirn.  he  rvplalnt  the  instinct  of 
linilrt  by  a bold  hypothesis— he  auppo*r*  that  they  are  animated  by 
evil  spirit*  This  idea  gave  no  offrner  to  Ihe  theologian*  of  tbe  fif- 
teenth century;  but  it  rtriled  much  orthodox  indignation  when  Fa- 
ther Bougcant,  a French  monk,  brought  it  I new  aril  a*  a urw  theory 
of  hia  own.  Mr.  Merivale,  after  observing  that  Pulci  died  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  (iilnmbui.  quote*  a passage  ' whirh  will 
become  a very  interesting  document  for  Ux  philosophical  historian  * 
We  give  it  in  his  prove  tt  a natation  — ' The  water  u level  through  Ita 
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Carlumano;  Rondel,  or  Rondeilo,  etc.  as  it  suits  his 
convenience;  so  has  the  translator.  In  other  respects 
the  version  is  faithful,  to  the  best  of  the  translator’s 
ability,  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one  lan- 
guage with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it  to 
the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader,  on 
comparing  it  with  the  original,  is  requested  to  remem- 
ber that  the  antiquated  language  of  Pulci,  however 
pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of  Italians  them- 
selves, from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan  proverbs ; and 
he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to  the  present  at- 
tempt. How  far  the  translator  has  succeeded,  and 
whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work,  are  ques- 
tions which  the  public  will  decide.  He  was  induced 

whole  extent.  although,  like  Uie  earth.  It  ha*  the  form  of  a flobe. 
Mankind  in  those  age*  were  much  more  Ignorant  Uian  now.  Itrr> 
ruin  wnuM  blush  at  UiU  da;  for  hating  died  III*  column*.  V easels 
will  soon  put  far  beyond  them.  The;  in* y snou  reach  another  Jit- 
mi  sphere,  brrtntt  every  thing  tends  to  it*  rrnlrr;  in  like  manner, 
a*  by  a divine  mystery,  the  earth  I*  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the 
stars ; here  below  are  cities  and  empires,  which  were  anclrot  The 
inhabitant*  of  th<w  region*  were  called  Antipodes.  They  have  plants 
and  animal*  as  well  a*  yon.  and  wage  war*  a*  well  as  yon.*— Mur* 
gamte,  c.  Ur.  St.  etc. 

■*  The  more  we  consider  the  traces  of  ancient  science,  which  break 
in  transient  Hashes  through  tlie  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
whirh  gradually  rc-illuminalcd  the  horison,  the  more  shall  we  he 
disposed  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  Hailiy,  and  supjiorted 
by  him  with  ardurlivr  eloquence.  He  maintained  that  ail  the  acquire- 
ments erf  the  Greeks  and  Honmiu  had  been  transmitted  to  them  as 
the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  the  knowledge  once  possessed  by  pri- 
maeval nations,  by  empires  of  sages  and  philosophers,  who  were 
afterwards  swept  from  the  fare  of  the  globe  by  some  overwhelming 
catastrophe.  His  theory  may  be  considered  as  estravagant  ; hat  If 
the  literary  productions  of  the  Roman*  were  not  yet  ratant,  it  would 
seem  inrrrdiblr  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  centuries,  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Augustan  age  could  have  been  Sn receded  in  Italy  by  such 
barbarity.  The  Italians  were  so  Ignorant,  that  thry  forgot  their 
family  names ; and  before  the  eleventh  century  Individuals  were 
known  only  by  their  Christian  names  They  had  an  indistinct  idea,  in 
the  middle  ages,  of  the  existence  of  the  antipodes  ; but  it  was  a re- 
miniscence of  anrjrn!  knowledge.  Dante  has  indicated  the  number 
and  position  of  the  stars  compoving  the  polar  constellation  of  the 
Austral  hemisphere.  At  the  same  time  lie  tells  us.  that  when  Lucifer 
was  hurlrd  from  the  celestial  regions,  the  arrh-di-vil  transfixed  the 
globe  ; half  his  body  remained  on  our  side  of  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  half  on  the  other  aide.  The  shock  given  to  the  earth  by  hi*  fall 
drove  a great  portion  of  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean  to  the  southern  he- 
misphere, am!  only  one  high  mountain  remained  uncovered,  upon 
whirh  Dante  places  his  purgatory  . As  the  fall  of  Lucifer  happened  , 
before  the  errution  of  Adam,  it  is  evident  that  Dante  did  not  admit  | 
that  the  southern  hemisphere  had  ever  been  inhabited  ; but,  about 
thirty  years  afterwards,  Petrarch,  who  was  better  versed  in  the  an- 
, cient  writers,  ventured  to  hint  that  Ui«  sun  shone  upon  mortal* 
who  were  unknow  n to  us : — 

* Nells  stagion  chr  if  riel  rapido  inchina 
Vers*  Occident r,  e che  il  di  nostro  vuta 
A grate  che  di  It  furor  I*  aiprtu.' 

11  fn  the  course  of  half  a century  after  Petrarch,  another  step  was 
gamed.  Hie  existence  of  the  antipodes  was  fully  demonstrated.  Pulci 
raises  a devil  to  announce  the  fart;  but  il  had  been  taught  to  him 
by  Ilia  fellow-citixen  Paolo  Tuseanrlli,  an  excellent  astronomer  and 
malhemaliriau,  who  wrote  In  bis  old  age  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
exhorting  him  to  undertake  his  expedition.  A few  staniat  have 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Merivale,  with  some  slight  variations,  which 
do  not  wrong  the  original.  They  may  be  considered  as  a specimrti 
of  Pulci'*  poetry,  when  he  writes  with  imagination  and  feeling. 
Orlando  bids  farewell  to  his  dying  horse 

‘His  faithful  steed,  that  long  had  served  him  well 
In  pi-ace  and  war,  now  closed  Ins  languid  eye, 

Knr-ci'd  at  his  feet,  and  seem’d  fn  say  '•Farewell! 

I’ve-  brought  thee  to  the  destiued  port,  and  die.” 

Oi  Undo  felt  anew  Ins  sorrows  swell 
^ hen  he  beheld  hi*  firtgliadoro  lie 
Stretch’d  on  the  field,  that  cryvUI  fount  beside. 

Stiffen’d  his  limbs,  and  cold  hi*  warlike  pnde  - 
^ And,  **  0 my  much- loved  steed,  my  generous  friend. 
Companion  of  my  better  years!”  lie  said; 

"And  have  I lived  to  see  so  sad  an  end 
Of  all  Uiy  toils,  and  ll<y  brave  spirit  Bed? 

O pardon  me,  tf  e’er  I did  offend 

With  hasty  wrong  that  mild  and  faithful  head ' " — 

Just  then,  his  ryes  a momentary  light 

Flash’d  quick ; -then  closed  again  in  endless  night.’ 

’’When  Orlando  is  expiring  no  the  field  of  bottle,  xn  angel  de- 
scend* to  him,  and  promise*  that  Aida  hi*  wife  shall  join  Inm  in 
paradise, 

’Bright  with  eternal  youth  and  fadeless  bloom. 

Thine  Atdahella  thou  shall  behold  mice  more. 

Partaker  of  a blis*  beyond  the  tomb 
With  brr  whom  Sinai’s  holy  hill*  adore, 


to  make  tlie  experiment  partly  by  his  love  for,  and 
partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian  language,  of  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a slight  knowledge,  and  with 
which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a foreigner  to  be- 
come accurately  conversant.  The  Italian  language  is  k 
like  a capricious  bcanty,  who  accords  her  smiles  to  1 
all,  her  favours  to  few,  and  sometimes  least  to  those  I 
who  have  courted  her  longest.  The  translator  wished  1 1 
also  to  present  in  an  English  dress  a part  at  least  of  I 
a poem  never  yet  rendered  into  a northern  language ; I 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  F 
of  the  most  celebrated  productions  on  this  side  of  the  | 
Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments  in  poetry  I 
in  England  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  (I ) 

Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers,  whose  colour  and  perfume 
Surpass  what  Spring’s  rich  bosom  ever  bore 
Thy  mourning  widow  here  she  will  remain, 

And  be  in  heaven  tliy  joyful  spouse  again.’ 

"Whilst  the  soul  of  Orlando  was  soaring  to  heaven,  a soft  and 
plaintive  strain  was  heard,  and  angclir  voices  joined  in  celestial 
harmony.  They  sang  the  psalm,  * When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt;’ 
and  tbe  singers  were  known  to  be  angels  from  the  trembling  of  their 
wings. 

’ Pol  si  senti  eon  un  sunn  dolre  e flora 
Orta  nrnvonU  ms  si  soar  I accent! 

Clw  ben  parea  d*  angelic!  stiomentL 

■ /a  eiitu  Israel,  cantor,  da  .Egypto, 

Sentlto  fn  degh  angeli  solenoe 
Che  si  conobbe  al  t re  molar  la  petme.' 

••  Dante  has  Inserted  passages  from  tbe  Vulgate  In  'his  Divine 
Commedia  ; and  Petrarch,  tbe  most  religions  of  poets,  quotes  Scrip- 
ture even  when  he  Is  courting,  let  they  were  not  accused  of  im- 
piety. Neither  did  Pulci  Incur  tbe  danger  of  a posthumous  excommu- 
nication until  after  the  Reformation,  when  Pius  V.  (a  Dominican, 
who  was  turned  Into  a saint  by  a subsequent  pope]  promoted  the 
welfare  of  holy  mother  church  by  burning  a few  wirked  book*,  and 
hanging  a few  troublesome  authors.  Tlie  notion  Utat  Pulci  was  in 
tlie  odour  of  heresy  influenced  the  opinion  of  Milton,  who  only 
speaks  of  the  Morgante  as  a • sportful  romance.’  Milton  was  anxious 
to  prove  that  Catholic  writers  had  ridiculed  popish  divines,  and 
that  the  Bible  bad  been  subjected  to  private  judgment,  notwith- 
standing the  popes  Itad  prohibited  the  rending  of  It.  His  ardour  did 
not  allow  him  to  stop  and  examine  whether  this  prohibition  might 
uut  be  posterior  to  the  death  of  Paid.  Milton  had  studied  Pulrt  to 
advantage.  The  knowledge  which  he  ascribes  to  his  devils,  their 
despairing  repentance.,  tbe  lofty  sentiments  which  he  bestows  dpon 
some  of  them,  and,  above  all,  the  principle  that,  notwithstanding 
their  rriine  and  its  punishment,  they  retain  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fection of  angelic  nature,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Morgante  as  well 
as  in  Paradis*  Lost.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  imitated  other  passages. 
When  great  ports  borrow  from  fherr  Inferiors  in  genius,  they  turn 
then  acquisitions  to  such  advantage  that  it  is  dtfflsult  to  delect  their 
thefts,  and  still  mine  difficult  to  blame  them. 

••  The  purm  is  filled  vrith  kings,  knights,  giants,  and  devils.  There 
ore  many  battles  and  mans  duels.  War*  rise  out  of  wars,  and  cm- 
pi  re*  are  conquered  in  a day.  Pulci  treata  us  with  plenty  of  magic 
and  enchantment.  His  love-adventure*  are  not  peculiarly  interesting  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  leading  personages,  his  cha- 
racters are  of  no  moment.  Tlie  fable  turn*  wholly  upon  the  hatred 
winch  Ganelloii,  the  felon  knight  of  Maganr*.  hear*  towards  Orlando 
and  the  rest  of  the  Chrisllan  Paladin*.  Charlemagne  is  easily  prac- 
tised upon  by  Ganellun,  Ids  prime  confidant  and  man  of  business. 

So  he  treats  Orlando  and  hi*  frienda  in  the  most  scurvy  manner 
Imaginable,  and  send*  them  out  to  hard  service  in  the  wars  against 
| France.  Ganrllon  is  despatched  to  Spain  to  treat  with  king  Marti- 
! Hu*,  being  also  instruclrd  to  obtain  the  resaion  of  a kingdom  for 
Orlando;  but  he  concerts  a treacherous  device  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  Orlando  Is  killed  at  tlie  lialtlr  of  Koncvsvallc*.  Tbe  intrigues  of 
Ganellun.  Ilia  spite,  hi*  patience,  his  obstinacy,  hi*  dissitnuUliun, 
hi*  affected  hunnPty.  and  In*  inexhaustible  powers  of  intrigue,  are 
admirably  depicted  .-  and  his  character  constitute*  the  chief  and 
finest  feature  in  the  poem.  Qtailemaguv  is  a worthy  monarch,  but 
easily  gullrtl.  Orlando  U a real  hero,  ehattr  and  .livin' crested,  and 
who  fights  in  good  earnest  fur  tlie  propagation  of  thr  faitti.  lie  bap- 
tise* the  giant  Morgante.  who  afterward*  serve*  him  like  a faithful 
squire.  There  is  another  giant,  whose  name  is  Margutie.  Morgante 
falls  in  with  Margutie,  and  they  become  sworn  brut  her*.  Marrulte 
i»  s very  iididel  giant,  ready  to  ronfru  his  failings,  and  full  of 
drollery  Ifr  arts  all  a- laughing,  readers,  giants,  devils,  and  heroes; 
and  he  finishes  his  career  by  laughing  till  be  hursts.” 

The  render  is  referred  to  Moan's  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  for 
hU  letters  written  when  he  was  engaged  on  his  version  of 
the  Morgante.  Great  part  of  them  is  occupied  with  anxious 
endeavours  to  ascertain  whether  usbergn  means  a helmet  or 
a mirass  ; a point  on  which  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Ger- 
I man  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  him  easy.  I'sbergo 
j is  only  another  form  of  oar  own  hauberk,  and  both  are  mntii- 
| fest  corruptions  of  the  German  halsberg,  I.  e.  covering  tho 
neck, — L.  E. 

(1)  “About  the  Morgante  Maggiare , I won’t  bnve  ■ liho 
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CANTO  I. 


I. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  word  next  God; 

God  was  the  Word,  the  Word  do  less  was  he: 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  could  be : 
Therefore,  just  Lord ! from  out  thy  high  abode, 
Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 

One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 

Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through. 

II. 

And  thou,  O Virgin!  daughter,  mother,  bride, 

Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 
Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside. 

The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  “ AH  hail !”  to  thee. 
Since  to  thy  servauts  pity’s  ne’er  denied, 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a pleasant  style  and  free. 
Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind, 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

III. 

Twaa  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 

Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 
Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befell, 

And  makes  the  nymphs  enamour’d,  to  the  hand 
Of  Phaeton,  by  Phcebus  loved  so  well, 

His  car  (but  temper’d  by  his  sire’s  command) 
Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 
Appear’d,  so  that  Tithonus  scratch'd  his  brow: 

IV. 

When  I prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 

As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind, 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 
By  several  pens  already  praised ; but  they 
Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined, 

For  all  that  I can  sec  in  prose  or  verse, 

Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  worse. 

V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already, 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter; 

He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a most  victorious  fighter, 

Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  bad  wrought, 
Certes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 

VI. 

Yon  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

omitted.  It  may  circulate  or  it  may  not,  bat  all  the  erltl- 
ri»m  on  earth  sha’nt  touch  a line,  unless  it  he  bemuse  it  is 
badly  translated.  Now  you  sny,  and  I say,  and  other*  any, 
that  the  translation  Is  a good  one,  and  so  it  shall  go  to 
press  as  it  is.  Pulci  must  nnswrr  for  his  own  irrelicion : I 
answer  for  the  translation  only."  I/>rd  H.  to  Mr.  Mirray, 
Ravenna,  I8‘20. 

•*  The  Monfante  is  the  best  translation  that  ever  was  or 
will  be  made." — Lord  D.  to  Mr.  Moore.  Pisa,  1832. 
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Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  felt 
A pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  mauy, 

Near  them  Giusafla’s  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

m 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don’t  prize 
His  virtues  as  I wish  to  see  them:  thou, 
Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don’t  arise, 

And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies: 

Whate’er  thou  hast  acquired  from  then  till  now, 
With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance. 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIII. 

Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Roncesvalles,  as  (he  villain  plann’d  too, 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell’d  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  kuightcando; 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 
To  him  a happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 

IX. 

T was  Christmas-doy ; in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held ; the  chief,  I say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dane;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort, 

Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 
In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport, 

The  mneb-renown’d  St.  Deunis  being  the  cause; 
Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there: 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salemone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  ami  Baldovin, 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin: — when  his  knights  came  hither, 
lie  groan’d  with  joy  to  see  (hem  altogether. 

XL 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  ’gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing; 
Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 
w Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

“ The  self-will  of  Lord  Byron  was  in  no  point  more  con- 
spirunas  than  in  the  determination  with  which  he  than  per- 
sisted in  giving  the  preference  to  one  or  two  works  of  his 
own  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  persons,  were  most  de- 
rided failure.*.  Of  this  class  was  the  translation  from  Paid 
so  frequently  mentioned  by  him,  which  appeared  afterwards 
in  The  Mitral,  nnd  which,  though  thus  re-scacd  from  the 
fate  of  remaining  unpublished,  mast  for  ever,  1 fear,  sub- 
mit to  the  doom  of  being  unread."  Moore. — P.  E. 
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XII. 

“ A thousand  times  I’ve  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 

Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 
Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 

Which  we  won’t  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

XIII. 

“ And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a gallant  knight, 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win ; 

But  I know  who  that  day  bad  won  the  fight 
If  it  had  not  for  good  Ghernrdo  been : 

The  victory  was  Almonte’s  else;  his  sight 
He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 
In  (act  and  fairness  are  hit  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 

“ If  thon  remember’st  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 
The  Christian  cause  had  suffer’d  shamefully, 

Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there ’s  a reason  why  : 
Know  then,  O emperor!  that  all  complain: 

As  for  myself,  I shall  repass  the  mounts 
O’er  which  I cross’d  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

“Tis  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief. 

So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 

Perhaps  thou  deem’st  this  lad  a Mars  in  heart?” 
Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sale  apart: 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it, 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him  credit. 

XVI. 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder'd  Gan, 
But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 

And  from  bis  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 

Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief. 

And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  aud  grief. 

XVII. 

From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 

And  on  towards  Braru  prick'd  him  o’er  the  plain; 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  A Ida  belle 
Stretch’d  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again: 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well, 

Aa  “Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,”  she  said, 

Raised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

XVIII. 

Like  him  a fury  counsels;  his  revenge 

On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem’d  to  take, 
Which  Aidabclla  thought  extremely  strange: 

But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake; 

And  bis  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change, 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  demur, 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 


Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 

And  far  as  pagan  countries  roam'd  astray, 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember’d  by  the  way ; 

Aud  wandering  on  in  error  a long  space, 

An  abbey  which  in  a lone  desert  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found, 
Which  form’d  the  Christian’s  and  the  pagan’s  bound. 

XX. 

The  abbot  was  call’d  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Angrante:  under  cover 
Of  a great  mountain’s  brow  tbe  abbey  stood, 

But  certain  savage  giants  look’d  bim  over; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  tbe  brood, 

And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 
Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 
In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXL 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more. 

Nor  leave  their  cells  fur  water  or  for  wood; 
Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter’d,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  boru  of  Mary's  Holiest  blood, 

And  was  baptized  a Christian  ; and  then  show'd 
How  to  the  abbey  be  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 

Said  the  abbot,  “ You  are  welcome ; what  is  mine 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 
With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine; 

And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr’d  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

“When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure. 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure: 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 

T was  tit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 

But  now,  if  here  we ’d  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 
Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 

“ These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appear’d  three  giants  rough; 
What  nation  or  wbat  kingdom  bore  the  batch 
I know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 

When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — tve  are  not  enough: 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 

I know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

“Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in. 

For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  ’(is  certain 
That  manna  was  rain’d  down  from  heaven  instead ; 
But  here  *tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread, 
Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  for 
From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 

And  (lung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 
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XXVI. 

“The  third,  Morgan te,  ’a  savagest  by  far;  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 
And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury; 

| And  all  that  I can  do  but  more  provokes.” 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes, 

Which  nearly  crush’d  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over, 
So  that  be  took  a long  leap  under  cover. 

XXVII. 

u For  God-sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 

The  manna  ’»  falling  now,”  the  abbot  cried, 
j “This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed, 
Dear  abbot,”  Roland  unto  him  replied. 

“Of  restiveness  he’d  cure  him  had  he  need; 

That  stone  seems  with  good-will  and  aim  applied.” 
The  holy  father  said,  “I  don’t  deceive; 

They’ll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I believe.” 
XXVIII. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 

And  also  made  a breakfast  of  his  own  : 

, “ Abbot,”  be  said,  w I want  to  iind  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner-stone. " 
Said  the  abbot,  “Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow; 

As  to  a brother  dear  1 speak  alone ; 

I would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife, 

As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 

“That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts — 

Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  you  must ; 
You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just : 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts, 

Foi  these  arc  very  barbarous  and  robust.” 

Orlando  answer'd,  “This  I’ll  see,  be  sure. 

And  walk  the  wild  oil  foot,  to  be  secure.” 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign’d  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 

! “Then  go  you  with  God’s  benison  and  mine:” 
Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 

As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 
Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont; 

Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

I Survey’d  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant. 

Then  ask'd  him,  “ If  he  wish'd  to  stay  as  servant?” 

XXXI. 

f And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease, 

But,  said  Orlando,  “Saracen  insane! 

I I come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 
I G<xl,  not  to  sene  as  footboy  in  your  train  ; 

I You  witb  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace — 
Vile  dog!  ’tis  past  his  patience  to  sustain.” 

The  giant  ran  to  letch  his  arras,  quite  furious, 

When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 

XXXII. 

I And  being  return’d  to  when:  Orlando  stfiod. 

Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 
The  cord,  he  hurl’d  a stone  with  strength  so  rude, 

As  sbow’d  a sample  of  his  skiH  in  slinging; 
j It  roll’d  on  Count  Orlando’s  helmet  good 

And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing, 

I So  that  he  swoon’d  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 

. But  more  than  dead,  he  seem’d  so  stupiiied. 
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XXXIII. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright, 
Said,  “ I will  go,  and,  while  he  lies  along, 

Disarm  me:  why  such  craveu  did  I fight?” 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne’er  abandons  long. 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a knight. 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 

Orlando  has  recall'd  his  force  and  senses: 

XXXIV. 

And  loud  he  shouted,  “ Giant,  where  dost  go  ? 

Thou  thought’st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid; 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou’rt  too  slow 
To  fly  my  vengeance— currish  renegade ! 

T was  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low." 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray’d, 

And  turn’d  about,  and  stopp’d  his  journey  on, 

And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a great  stone. 
XXXV. 

; Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : — 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a true  brand. 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeem’d, 
i Yet  harsh  and  hanghty,  as  he  lay  he  bann’d, 

And  must  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
j Hut,  while  his  crude  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 

; Orlando  thank’d  the  Father  and  the  Word, — 

XXXVI. 

i Saying,  “ What  grace  to  me  thou  ’st  this  day  given ! 
And  I to  thee,  O Lord ! am  ever  bound  ; 

I know'  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven, 
Since  by  the  giant  1 was  fairly  down'd. 

All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  eveik; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be  found : 
I pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I can 
At  least  return  once  inure  to  Carloman.” 

XXXVII. 

. And,  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below, 

Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  frOin  out  a bank  a rock  or  two. 

Orlando,  when  he  reach’d  him,  loud  ’gan  say, 

“ How  thiuk’st  thou,  glutton,  such  a stone  to  throw  ?" 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 

He  suddeuly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIII. 

And  burl’d  a fragment  of  a size  so  large. 

That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfill'd  its  mission, 

And  Roland  not  avail’d  him  of  his  targe. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a physician. 
Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge, 

And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 
With  all  his  sword.  The  lout  fell ; but  o’erthrown,  be 
However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a palace  in  his  mode. 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 
And  stretch’d  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  birth. 
Orlando  knock’d,  and  knock’d  again,  to  goad 
The  giant  from  his  sleep;  and  he  came  forth, 

The  door  to  open,  like  a crazy  thing, 

For  a rough  dream  lmd  shook  him  slumbering. 
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XL. 

He  thought  that  a fierce  serpent  had  attack’d  him ; 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd;  but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  hack'd  him; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him; 

| And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 

J “Who  knocks  here?”  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  lie. 

“That,”  said  Orlando,  “you  will  quickly  sec. 

XLI. 

“ I come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, 
Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentance; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 

Condemns  the  evil  done  by  new  acquaintance. 

T is  writ  on  high — your  wrong  must  pay  another’s  ; 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence. 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a pilaster 
1 left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster.” 

XLI  I. 

Morgante  said,  “O  gentle  cavalier! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  uo  villauy; 

The  favour  of  your  name  I fain  would  hear, 

And,  if  a Christian,  speak  for  courtesy.” 

Replied  Orlando,  “ So  much  to  your  ear 
I by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly; 

Christ  I adore,  who  is  the  geuuinc  Lord, 

And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.” 

XLIU. 

The  Saracen  rejoin’d,  in  humble  tone, 

UI  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision; 

A savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 

Ami  Macou  would  not  pity  my  condition; 

Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 
UpOn  the  cross,  preferr'd  I my  petition; 

His  timely  succour  set  me  safe  and  free, 

And  I a Christian  am  disposed  to  be.” 

XLIV. 

Orlando  answer’d,  u Baron  just  and  pious, 

If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 
To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deuy  us 
Eternal  honour,  you  will  go  above, 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us. 

And  I will  love  you  with  a perfect  love. 

Your  idols  are  vain  liars,  full  of  fraud: 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLY. 

U The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest. 

Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine, 
Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 

Your  renegado  god,  aud  worship  mine, — 

Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent.” 

To  which  Morgante  answer’d,  “ I 'm  content.” 

XLVI. 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  (lew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 

“To  the  abbey  I will  gladly  marshal  you.” 

To  whom  Morgante,  “ Let  us  go,”  replied; 

“ I to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue.” 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride. 
Saying,  “ My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 

Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I wish  you  would: 


XLV1I. 

“ Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination. 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 

Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation.” 

Morgante  said,  “ For  goodness' sake,  make  known — 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine — your  station, 
And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown; 

Then  will  I every  thing  at  your  command  do.” 

Oil  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 

XLVI  II. 

“Then,”  quoth  the  giant,  “blessed  be  Jesu 
A thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise! 

Ofi,  perfect  baron!  have  I heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days: 

Anti,  as  I said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

I wish,  for  your  great  gallantry,  always.” 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say. 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX. 

Aud,  by  the  way,  about  the  giants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reason’d : “ Be, 

For  their  decease,  1 pray  you,  comforted, 

And,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  portion  me; 

A thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred, 

Aiul  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly, 

Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 

Which  the  Lord  never  failetli  to  fulfil : 

L. 

“ Because  his  love  of  justice  unto  all 

Is  such,  lie  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 
All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 

But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  1 now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  meu  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway. 

And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LI. 

“ And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord, 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion, — 
That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 
If  pity  e’er  was  guilty  of  intrusion, 

For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confusiun, — 
Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, 

Aud  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought. 

LH. 

“ But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 
Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befall: 

He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 

If  sire  or  mother  sufTer  endless  thrall, 

They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her; 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire; — 
Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir.” 

LIII. 

“ A word  unto  the  wise,”  Morgante  said, 

“Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  yon  shall  see 
How  much  I grieve  about  iny  brethren  dead; 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me, 

Just,  as  you  tell  me,  ’tis  in  heaven  obey’d — 

Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be! 

I will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 

And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks: 
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LIV. 


LXJ. 


j u So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 
That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 
I To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in, 

I'  And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 

By  the  Lord’s  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 
Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear.” 

He  cut  bis  brethren’s  hands  off  at  these  words, 

! And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 

LV. 

j Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt. 

The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thither 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 

Saying  with  tremor,  w Please  to  tell  us  whether 
You  wish  to  have  this  person  iu  or  out?” 

The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant, 

Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  first,  to  be  compliant. 

LVI. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  u Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer; 

He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated, 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false;”  which  here 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A proof  of  both  the  giants’  fate  quite  clear: 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored, 
Saying,  “Thou  hast  contented  me,  O Lord!” 

LVII. 

He  gazed;  Morgante’s  height  he  calculated, 

Aud  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size; 

And  then  he  said,  “O  giant  celebrated! 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise 
How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  did, 
When  I behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 

You  now  a true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 
Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a foe. 

Lvm. 

“Ami  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named, 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

‘Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus?*  said  Christ, 
And  tlren  from  his  oflence  he  was  reclaim’d. 

And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 

And  of  the  faith  became  a trump,  whose  sounding 
O’er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rcboundiug. 

LIX. 

“So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise; 

He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangelist— 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 
Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 
With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you’ll  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore; 

But  you  were  lost  and  damn’d  to  hell  before!” 

LX. 

■ And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot:  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stray’d, 

And  saunter’d  here  and  there,  where’er  they  chose, 

I The  abbot  show’ll  a chamber,  where  array’d 
I Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows; 

! And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a whim 
| Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 

| (I)  “till  detle  Id  so  Is  tesla  un  pran  pnnione.”  It  i* 

strange  tbnt  Paid  should  have  literally  anticipated  the 


; There  being  a want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,  like  a worthy  brother,  said, 

“ Morgante,  I could  wish  you  in  this  case 
To  go  for  water.”  “ You  shall  be  obey’d 
Iu  all  commands,”  was  the  reply,  “ straightway*.” 
Upon  his  shoulder  a great  tub  he  laid* 

And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a fountain, 

Where  he  was  wont  to  drink,  bolow  the  mountain. 

lxh. 

Arrived  there,  a prodigious  noise  be  hears, 

Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread; 

Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head; 

And  lo!  a monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 

And  onward  rashes  with  tempestuous  tread, 

And  to  the  fountain’s  brink  precisely  pours; 

So  that  the  giant's  join’d  by  all  the  boars. 

LXI1I. 

Morgante  at  a venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  pierced  a pig  precisely  in  the  ear, 

And  pass’d  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough; 

So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow-farrow, 

Against  the  giant  rush’d  in  fierce  career, 

And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  lo  shoot. 

lxiy. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close, 

He  gave  him  such  a punch  upon  the  head  (I) 

As  flour’d  him,  so  that  he  no  more  arose. 

Smashing  the  very'  bone;  and  he  fell  dead 
Next  to  the  other.  Having  seen  such  blows, 

The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took, 

Full  Irom  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 
LXV. 

The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  aud  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t’other,  and  he  brush’d  apace 
On  lu  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 

Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  hoars,  aud  with  that  brimful  vase, 
Marvell’d  to  set?  his  strength  so  very  great; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LX  VI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork ; — 
All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food; 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a mood, 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  folk, 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVII. 

As  though  they  wish’d  to  burst  at  once,  they  ale; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  boues  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  ull  were  pick’d  too  clean. 

The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honour  great, 

A few  days  after  this  convivial  scene, 

Gave  to  Morgante  a fine  horse,  well  train’d, 

Which  he  lung  time  Imd  for  himself  maintain’d. 

| technical  terms  of  my  Old  friend  and  master,  Jnrknon,  and 
I the  art  which  fce  has  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  “ A 
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. The  horse  Morgan  te  to  a meadow  led, 

To  gallop,  aud  to  pul  him  to  the  proof, 
i Thinking  that  lie  a buck  of  iron  had. 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 

And  burst,  while  cold  ou  earth  lay  head  and  hoof. 

: Morgan  te  said,  “Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur!” 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

LX1X. 

! But  finally  he  thought  lit  to  dismount. 

And  said,  “I  am  ns  light  as  any  feather, 

And  he  has  burst; — to  this  what  say  you,  count?” 
Orlando  answer'd,  “ Like  a ship’s  mast  rather 
i You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  trunk  for  front: — 

Let  him  go;  Fortune  wills  that  wc  together 
Should  march,  but  you  on  foul  Morgan tc  still.” 

To  which  the  giant  answer'd,  “So  I will. 

LXX. 

“When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
| How  I approve  my  courage  in  the  tight.” 

1 Orlando  said,  “ I really  think  you  'll  be, 

If  it  should  prote  God’s  will,  a goodly  knight; 
Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 

But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 
T were  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I understood.” 

LXXI. 

The  giant  said,  “Then  carry  him  I will, 

Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack— 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a hand  to  place  him  on  my  back.” 
Orlando  answer'd,  “If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgan  te,  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  Urn  dead  courser,  who. 

As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXX1I. 

“Take  care  he  don’t  revenge  himself,  though  dead, 
As  Ness  us  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I don’t  know  if  the  fact  you’ve  heard  or  read; 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure.” 

“ But  help  him  on  roy  back,”  Morgante  said, 

“And  you  shall  see  what  weight  1 can  endure. 

In  place,  my  gentle  Boland,  of  this  palfrey, 

With  all  the  bells,  I’d  carry  yonder  belfry.” 
LXX1II. 

The  abbot  said,  “ The  steeple  may  do  well, 

But,  for  the  bells,  you ’ve  broken  them,  I wot.” 
Morgante  answer’d,  “ Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  |Manalty  who  lie  dead  iu  yon  grot;” 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell. 

He  said,  “ Now  look  if  I the  gout  have  got, 
Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I have  force;” — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 

LXX  IV. 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed; 

So  if  he  did  this,  ’t  is  no  prodigy; 

But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family ; 

And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim’d. 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by: 
f “Put  down,  nor  bear  liim  further  the  desert  in.” 
Morgante  said,  “I  ’ll  carry  him  for  certain.” 

. pvnrh  on  thr  krad,n  or  “<i  pvnrh  In  thr  hr  ad ,** — an  panzone 
I fa  #a  la  testa,’*— 4s  the  exact  aud  frrqoeut  phrase  «*f  our 


LXXV. 

He  did;  and  stow’d  him  in  some  nook  away, 

And  to  the  abbey  then  return’d  with  speed. 

1 Orlando  said,  “ Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 

“ Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed.” 

I The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day, 

And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 
I To  leave  his  reverence;  but  for  this  decisiou 
He  wish’d  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 

LXX  VI. 

The  honours  they  continued  to  receive 

Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim’d: 

He  said,  “I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 

The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed ; 
Some  days  ago  I should  have  ask’d  your  leave, 

Kind  father,  but  1 really  was  ashamed, 

And  know  not  bow  to  show  my  sentiment. 

So  much  I see  you  with  our  stay  conteut. 

Lxxvn. 

“ But  in  my  heart  I bear  through  every  clime 
The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 

So  much  1 love  you  in  so  short  a time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime! 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  bath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing. 

And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing.” 
LXXVIIL 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 

His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness,  / 
Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 

And,  “ Cavalier,”  he  said,  “ if  I have  less 
Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd,  . 

Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express,  i 
I know  I have  done  too  little  in  this  case; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

LXX  IX. 

“We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masses. 

And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosters, 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters}; 

But  such  a love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 

For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 
That  wheresoe’er  you  go  1 too  shall  be, 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

“This  may  involve  a seeming  contradiction  ; 

But  you  I know  are  sage,  and  feel,  aud  taste, 

And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction.  ; 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  lie  graced 
With  the  Lord’s  great  reward  aud  benediction, 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste: 

To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 

For  which  we  render  thanks  to  hint  and  you. 

LXXXI. 

“ You  saved  at  oucc  our  life  and  soul : such  fear 
The  giants  caused  ns,  that  the  way  was  lost 
By  which  wc  could  pursue  a tit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here. 

That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  sloth, 
Nor  are  you  form’d  to  wear  our  sober  cloth ; 

heat  pugilists,  who  little  dream  that  they  are  talking  the 
purest  Tuscan. 
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LXXX11. 

! “Hut  to  bear  arm*,  and  wield  the  laiirr;  indeed, 
i With  these  as  much  is  dune  as  with  this  cowl; 

[a  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 

This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
! By  your  compassion:  now  in  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I seek  not  to  unroll ; 

; But,  if  I'm  ask'd,  this  Miner  shall  be  given, 

‘ That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 

LXXXI1I. 

| “If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  in, 

| Look  o’er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  you  choose, 
And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin.” 

Orlando  answer'd,  u If  there  should  lie  loose 
Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  we  begin. 

Which  might  be  turn'd  to  my  companion's  use, 
The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me.” 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  u Come  in  and  see.” 
LXXX1V. 

And  in  a certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armour  like  a cnist, 
j The  abbot  said  to  them,  “ I give  you  all.” 

I Morgan tc  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 
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The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  (I)  was  too  small, 
Aud  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust. 

TIh*v  wouder’d  how  it  lilted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

’T was  au  immeasurable  giant's,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 
Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago — 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well, 

Iu  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 

Who  loug  had  waged  a war  implacable: 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr’d  they  drew  him, 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LX  XXVI. 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 

In  his  own  heart,  “O  God,  who  in  the  sky 
Know’st  all  things!  how  was  Milo  hither  led? 

W ho  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  ?” 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 

So  (bat  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry, — 

As  1 will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  yon  the  high  King  of  glory ! 


(I)  “It  is  strange  that  hrrr  nobody  understands  the  real 
precise  meaning  of  ‘sbergo’  or  ushergn;  an  old  Tuscan 
word  which  I have  rrudered  cuirass,  but  am  not  sure  it  is 


not  helmet.  ” ( I/ird  B.  to  Mr.  Murray.)  See  also  anti,  page 
320,  note.— t*.  E. 


&t)t  Ipropfirrg  of  3Dantt.(,) 


“Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." — Campbell. 


DEDICATION. 


Lady!  (2)  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I was  born,  but  where  I would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
l dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 

Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South’s  sublime, 

Thou  art  the  cause;  aud  howsoever  I 
Fall  short  of  bis  immortal  harmouv, 

Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 

Spake* t ; and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey’d 
Are  one;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  display'd, 
j So  sweet  a language  from  so  fair  a mouth — 

Ah ! to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade  ? (3) 

, Rutvuna,  June  21,  1810. 

(I)  This  poem,  which  Lord  Byron,  in  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  called  **  the  best  thing  he  bod  ever  done,  if  not 
unintelligible,"  was  written,  in  the  summer  of  I8IV,  at 
— — " lluil  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  srm. 

Ravrnna  !— where  fn.ni  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a tmt  declares, 

Drawn  inspiration." — Rogers. 

The  Prophecy,  however,  was  tint  published  in  May,  1821. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  Guirrioli,  who  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  its  composition: — “On  my  drpnrtnre  from  Ve- 
1 nice.  Lord  Byron  bad  promised  to  come  and  see  me  at  Ra- 
1 venna.  Panic's  tomb,  the  classical  pine-wood,*  the  relies 
, of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place,  afforded  a 
• ufiicient  pretext  for  me  to  invite  him  to  come.  And  fur  him 

I*  “ T was  in  a grove  of  spreading  pities  Its  stray'd."  rt<\ 

Dry ilen's  Theodore  end  Honor i n. 


PREFACE. 


I»  the  course  of  a visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that,  having  composed  something  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso’s  confinement,  lie  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  iu  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

“ On  this  hint  I spake,”  and  the  result  has  been  i 
the  following  four  cantos,  in  tcraa  rima,  now  offered  I 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved,  | 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem,  in  various  I 
other  cantos,  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present  j 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante  | 
addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion  j 
of  the  Dirina  Com  media  and  his  death,  and  shortly  I 

to  accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
I«I9.  arriving  at  Hnvruna  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the 
Corpus  Domini.  Being  deprived  at  this  time  of  his  books, 
his  horses,  imd  all  that  occupied  him  at  Venire,  I begged 
him  to  gratify  me  by  writing  something  on  the  subject  of 
Dante:  and.  with  his  usual  facility  and  rapidity,  be  com- 
posed his  Pro/thccy." — L.  K. 

“ There  were  in  this  poem  originally  three  lines  of  remark 
« hie  strength  and  severity,  which, ns  the  Italian port  against 
whom  they  were  directed  was  then  living,  were  omitted  in 
the  publication.  I shall  here  give  them  from  memory:—  j 
' The  prostitution  of  hi*  muse  ami  wife. 

Built  beautiful.  and  both  by  him  drhisd, 

Shall  wit  lit*  hmul  anil  pir  Inm  inrun*  of  life.*  " .Ifonrr . — P E 
2)  “Prettily  but  inhnrmnniously  turned.”  Galt. — P.  E. 

•I)  The  Countess  Guiccioli  was  the  daughtrr  of  Count 
Gambit,  a nobleman  of  Ravenna.  She  was  taken,  at  an  ; 
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before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan  I have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycopbrou,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  by 
Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of  Dante, 
which  I am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in 
our  language,  except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of 
whose  translation  I never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Caliph  Vathck ; so  that — if  I do  not 
err — this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a metrical 
experiment.  The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whose  name  I 
have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a name, 
good  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I have  had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Chi/de  Harold 
translated  into  Italian  versi  sciolti, — that  is,  a poem 
written  in  the  Spcnscrcan  stanza  into  blank  verse t 
without  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanza 
or  of  the  sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a 
national  topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
fate,  I would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember 
that  when  I have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
M Padre  Alighier,”  I have  failed  in  imitating  that 
which  all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very 
day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory  in  the  hrst  canto  of  the  Inferno , unless 
Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
may  be  considered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my 
success,  since  the  Italians,  with  a pardonable  nation- 
ality, are  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them 
as  a nation — their  literature;  and,  in  the  present 
bitterness  of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but 
ill  disposed  to  permit  a foreigner  even  to  approve  or 
imitate  them,  without  finding  some  fault  with  his 
ultramontane  presumption.  1 can  easily  enter  into 
all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in  Englaud 

early  age,  from  a convent,  to  become  the  wife  of  Count 
Gniecioii,  a widower,  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather, 
and  rith  enough  to  bojr  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  any 
young  Indy  of  family  in  thr  states  of  the  Church,  la  spite 
of  a rharaeter  not  distinguished  for  its  worthiness.  This 
marriage  of  custom  instead  of  affection  had  not  taken  plare 
long  before  her  visit  to  Venice  in  the  spring  of  1819,  where 
her  acquaintance  with  l>ord  Byron  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued to  his  death.  He  met  her  in  society  at  the  Countess 
Benxoni's.  Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Issrd  Byront  has  detailed 
their  introduction  to  each  other,  their  early  acquaintance, 
and  continued  attachment,  and  has  giveu  numerous  cha- 
racteristic extracts  from  his  correspondence.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  friends  of  Byron,  that  the  affection  of  the 
tiuiccioli  brought  him  bark,  from  a state  of  low  and  de- 
grading dissipation,  to  health  and  to  all  the  tranquillity  of 
which  his  temperament  was  susceptible,  and  that  his  heart, 
seared  by  domestic  abandonment,  could  receive.  In  the 
winter  of  1832-3  this  lady  came  to  Knglnnd  with  her  brother. 
The  object  of  her  journey  was  to  visit  all  the  scenes  asso- 
ciated with  Byron,  and  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  his  grave.” 
See  Finden’s  Illustrations. — P.  E. 

( 1 ) “ The  Prophecy  of  Dante  contains  unquestionably  stanzas 
of  resounding  energy,  but  the  general  verse  of  the  poem  is 
as  harsh  and  abrupt  as  the  clink  and  clang  of  the  cymbal : 
moreover,  even  for  a prophecy,  it  is  too  obscure;  aud 
though  it  possesses  abstractedly  too  many  flue  thoughts, 
and  too  much  of  the  comhustion  of  heroic  passion,  to  be 
regarded  as  a failure,  yet  it  will  never  be  popular.  It  is  a 
quarry,  however,  of  very  precious  poetical  expression-” 
Calt.—P.  K. 

(2)  Dante  Alighieri  was  born  in  Florence  in  May,  1205,  of 


of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  if  a translation  of  j 
Monti,  or  PindetnonU*,  or  Arid,  should  be  held  up  ! 
to  the  rising  generation  as  a model  for  their  future  I 
poetical  essays.  But  I perceive  that  I am  deviating  j 
into  au  address  to  the  Italian  reader,  when  my 
business  is  with  the  English  one;  and,  be  they  few  ; 
or  many,  I must  take  my  leave  of  both,  (I) 
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CANTO  I. 

Oxrs  more  in  man’s  frail  world!  which  I had  left 
So  long  that  *twas  forgotten;  and  I feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 
Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God’s  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  hale;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 
Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race; 

’Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  bless’d(3) 

My  spirit  with  her  light;  and  to  the  base 
Of  the  eternal  Triad ! first,  last,  best, 

Mysterious  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God! 

Soul  universal!  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unhlasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 

From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throue. 

O Beatrice!  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
So  long  bath  press’d,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 

Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love. 

Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  hosora  move, 

And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 
Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.  (4) 

an  aneient  and  honourable  family.  In  the  early  part  of  bis  1 
life  he  gained  some  errdit  in  a military  character,  and  dl»-  ( 
tinguished  himself  by  his  braver)-  in  an  action  where  the 
Florentines  obtained  a signal  victory  over  the  citizens  of 
Arezzo,  lie  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acquisition 
of  court  honours  ; and  at  the  age  of  thirty-live  he  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  ehief  magistrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dig- 
nity was  conferred  by  the  anffrages  of  the  people.  From 
this  exaltation  the  poet  himself  dated  his  principal  misfor- 
tunes. Italy  was  at  thut  time  distracted  by  the  rnutrnding 
factions  of  thr  (jhibclines  and  Gnclphs, — among  the  former 
Dante  took  an  active  part.  In  one  of  the  proscriptions  be 
was  banished,  his  possessions  confiscated,  and  he  died  in 
exile  in  1821.  Boccaccio  thus  describe*  his  person  and 
manners: — “ He  wns  of  the  middle  statnre,  of  a mild  dispo- 
sition, and,  from  the  time  he  arrived  at  manhood,  grave  in 
his  manner  and  drportment.  llis  clothes  were  plain,  nnd 
his  dress  always  conformable  to  his  years:  hi*  face  was 
long;  his  nose  nquiline;  bis  eye*  rather  large  than  other- 
wise. His  complexion  was  dark,  melancholy,  and  pensive. 

In  his  meals  he  was  extremely  moderate;  in  bis  manners 
most  courteous  and  civil;  and,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  be  was  admirably  decorous.”— L.  K. 

(3)  The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation of  Beatrice,  aonuding  all  the  syllables. 

(4)  Canzone,  in  which  Daute  describes  the  person  of 
Beatrice,  Strophe  third: — 

" Che  sol  per  If  belle  opr* 

Che  In iun>  in  Clflo  il  sole  e I*  «Ur*  slelle 
Denliodi  lui*  u trrdt  1/  Paradito, 

Com  w pwnll  Hot 

Peiuar  ben  «lei  eti’  *«gni  terrvn’  placer*.’' 
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Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 

Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought,  ! 
Loved  ere  I knew  the  name  of  love,(t)  and  bright 
Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 

With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  banishment,  | 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught: 

For  mine  is  not  a nature  to  be  bent 
By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd ; 

And  though  the  long  long  conflict  hath  been  spent  I 
In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 
Of  me,  can  I return,  though  but  to  die. 

Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stern  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 

And  the  night  comelh;  I am  old  iu  days, 

And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met  { 
Destruction  faoe  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 

The  world  hath  left  rne,  what  it  found  me,  pore, 
And  if  I have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 

1 sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure; 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a monument  not  all  obscure, 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambitiou’s  end  or  aim, 

To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men’s  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glury  to  be  class’d 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue’s  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 

I would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free:  (2) 

O Florence!  Florence!  unto  me  thou  wast 
Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  w but  thou  wouldst  not  ;B  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I would  have  gather'd  tlice 
Beneath  a parent  piuion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ; but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stirr’d 
Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 

And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  tire. 

Alas ! how  bitter  is  his  country’s  curse 
To  him  who  for  that  country'  would  expire, 

But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 

And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 

The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer  (3) 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a home,  the  grave. 

(1)  “According  to  Boccaccio,  Dante  was  a lover  long  be* 
fore  he  wui  a soldier,  and  his  passion  for  the  Beatrice  whom 
he  has  immortalised  commenced  while  hr  was  in  his  ninth 
year,  and  she  in  her  eighth  year.  It  ii  said  that  their  first 
meeting  was  at  a banquet  in  the  house  of  Fotco  Portinaro,  her 
father  ; and  certain  it  is,  that  the  impression  then  made  on 
the  susceptible  and  constant  heart  of  Dante  was  not  obli- 
terated by  her  dratb,  which  happened  after  an  interval  of 
sixteen  years.”  Cary.—L.  B. 

(2)  “L'esllio  rbe  m'  i dato  ooor  mi  tegno. 

• *«■*■* 

Cade  tra'  buoui  v pur  di  lode  degno." 

Sonnet  of  Dan  te, 

iA  which  he  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temperance 
a*  banished  from  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge  from  Love, 
who  inhabit*  his  bosom. 

(3)  “ Dt  si  qnis  prrdictorum  alio  tempore  in  fnrtiam  dicti 
communis  pcrTcncrit,  tutis  perveniens  ijne  comburatur,  tic 
quod  moriatvr.*  Second  sentence  of  Florence  against 
Dante,  and  the  fourteen  accused  with  him.  The  Latin  is 
worthy  of  the  sentence.  — [On  the  27th  of  January,  1302, 


But  this  shall  not  be  granted;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 
Me  breath,  but  iu  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  rcas.su me 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 
Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal’d  her  doom ; 

No, — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers — my  tomb. 
Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation-proof, 
The  man  who  fought,  toil’d,  travell'd,  and  each  part 
Of  a true  citizen  fulfill'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelfs  ascendant  art 
Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a law. 

These  things  arc  not  made  for  forgetfulness, 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ; too  raw 
The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd,  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 

My  own  Beatrice,  I would  hardly  take 
Vengeance  upou  the  land  which  once  was  mine, 

And  still  is  hallow’d  by  thy  dust’s  return, 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a shrine, 
And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 

Though,  like  old  Marius  (4)  from  Minturme’s  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  burn 
At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 

And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a dream  before  me,  and  o’erarcb 
My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go! 

Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suffer’d  more  than  mortal  woe, 
And  yet,  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow’  of  Revenge — Revenge, 

Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  bluod,  and  waking  glows 
VVith  the  oft-baffled  stateless  thirst  of  change, 

When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ati  range 

O’er  humbled  heads  and  sever’d  necks Great  God ! 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 
Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — he  my  shield! 

As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 

In  turbulent  cities,  aud  the  tented  held — 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  iu  vain 

For  Florence- (5) — I appeal  from  her  to  Tbee! 

Dante  vras  mulcted  eight  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to 
two  years'  banishment;  and  in  case  the  fine  was  not  paid, 
bis  goods  were  to  be  confiscated.  On  the  eleventh  of  March, 
the  same  year,  he  was  sentenced  to  a punishment  due  only 
to  the  most  desperate  of  malefactors.  The  decree,  that  he 
and  his  associate*  in  exile  should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  Into 
the  hnnds  of  their  enemies,  was  first  discovered,  in  1772,  by 
the  Conte  Ludovico  Savioli.  See  Tiraboschi,  where  the  sen- 
tence is  given  at  length. — L.  H.J 

(4)  l'roeonsul  of  Africa. — After  the  expiration  of  his  go- 
vernment, he  was  prosecutrd  by  the  province  for  extortion 
and  cruelty,  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  fined,  and 
banished  from  Italy.  Yet,  reserving  the  greater  part  of  his 
former  spoils,  he  lived  in  a wanton  exile;  while  the  Africans 
returned  home  with  the  wretched  consolation  of  having  de- 
frayed their  own  expenses,  and  seen  the  money  levied  on 
their  oppressor  carried  to  the  Roman  treasury.  — L.  K. 

(5)  “In  one  so  highly  endowed  by  nature,  and  so  con- 
summate by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathise  with  a 
resentment  which  exile  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually 
fresh.  But  the  heart  of  ltante  was  naturally  sensible,  and 
even  tender:  his  poetry  is  full  of  comparisons  from  raral 
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Thee,  whom  I late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign, 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now, 

And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas!  with  what  a weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  comes  back, 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 

Long  day,  and  dreary  night;  the  retrospect 
Of  half  a century  bloody  and  black. 

And  the  frail  few  years  I may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear. 

For  I have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair 

To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  hare; 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wail? 

I am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 

And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a tale 
Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage, 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it:  *tis  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone'; 

Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 
And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have  known 
The  name  of  him — who  now  is  but  a name, 

And,  wasting  homage  o’er  the  sullen  stone. 

Spread  his — by  him  uuheard,  unherded — fame; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear:  to  die 
Is  nothing;  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 
j My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 

To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

A common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a den. 
Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain — 

To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 

Without  the  powerthat  makes  them  bear  a crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks  down 
On  Arno,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be. 

Within  my  all-inexorable  town, 

Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,  (I) 

Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 
Destruction  fora  dowry (2) — this  to  see — 

And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 

life ; and  the  sincerity  of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice 
pierces  through  the  veil  of  allegory  that  surrounds  her.  But 
the  memory  of  his  injuries  pursued  him  into  the  immensity 
of  eternal  light;  and,  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels, 
his  unforgiving  spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence.” 
Hall  am. — L.  E. 

(I)  This  lady,  whose  name  was  C.rmmn , sprung  from  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Guelf  families,  named  Donnti.  Corso 
Donati  was  the  principal  adversary  of  the  Ghihellinrs.  She 
is  described  as  being  “ Admodum  morosa,  ut  dr  Xantippe  .Vo- 
craiit  philosophi  cmjugr  srriplum  esse  legimus,”  according 
to  Giaunono  Manetti.  Hut  l.ionardo  Aretino  is  scandalised 
with  Boccace,  in  his  life  of  llanlr,  for  araying  that  literary 
men  should  not  marry  : **Qm  U Boccaccio  non  bn  pazieozn, 
e dire,  le  mogli  esser  contrarjr  agli  stodj ; e non  si  rirordn 
cite  Sorratc,  i)  pit*  onbile  fllosofo  chr  mai  fosse,  rhhc  moglie 
e flgliuoli  euftlci  della  Repubbliea  nrlla  sun  Cittk;  e Aristn- 
tele  che,  etc.  etc.  rbbe  due  mogli  in  varj  tempi,  cd  ebhe 
tigiluoli.  e rirrhrsze  assai. — E Marco  Tullio — e Catone — e 
Varmne — e Seneca — ebhero  moglie,7*  etc.  etc.  It  is  odd  that 
honest  Lionardo's  examples,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca, 
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A bitter  Icskod;  but  it  leaves  me  free: 

I have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought. 
They  made  au  exile — not  a slave  of  me. 


CANTO  II. 


Thk  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  old, 

When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
thought 

Flash'd  o’er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 
Their  children's  children’s  doom  already  brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be. 

The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 
Shapes  tiiat  must  undergo  mortality  ; 

What  the  great  seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 

That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 

The  only  guerdon  I have  ever  known. 

Has!  thou  not  bled?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 
Italia?  All!  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 

Thou  ’rtmine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast,  ' 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  ouce  set 
With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West; 

But  I will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  express'd 
The  hero’s  ardour,  or  the  lover’s  sighs, 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realise  a poet's  proudest  dream, 

And  make  thee  Europe’s  nightingale  of  song; 

So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 
The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 

Confess  its  barbarism  when  comparer!  wilh  thine,  j 
This  shall  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong,  [ 
Thy  Tuscan  bard,  the  banish'd  (shibellinc. 

Woe!  woe!  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a thousand  years,  which  yet  supine 
Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise. 

Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 

Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  (he  clouds  still  keep  their  station, 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  id  the  womb, 

and,  for  any  thing  I know,  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  most  fe- 
licitous. Tally's  Trrcntia,  and  Socrates"  Xantippe,  by  no 
means  contributed  to  their  husbands'  happiness,  whatever 
they  might  do  to  their  philosophy.  Cato  gave  awny  his 
wife  of  Varro's  we  know  nothing — and  of  Seneca’s,  only 
that  she  was  disposed  to  dir  with  him,  but  recovered,  and 
lived  several  year*  afterwards.  But,  say*  Lionardo.  u I .'no 
mo  e animate  civile,  serondo  place  a tutti  i tllosotl.n  And 
thence  concludes  that  the  greatest  proof  of  the  nttimnl's  cl- 
vim  is  **lu  prim  a cougiuniione,  dalla  quale  multiplicata 
nasee  la  ritlA." 

(2)  “The  violence  of  Gemma's  temper  proved  a source  of  | 
Hie  bitti-rest  suffering  to  Dante;  and  In  that  passage  of  the  j 
Infcnv >,  where  oije  of  the  characters  says — 

• La  flrra  moglie  pits  cti*  dim.  mi  turner, 

‘me.  my  wife. 

Of  uv*0r  ternprr,  more  than  aught  beside. 

Hath  to  this  evil  brought,* 

his  own  conjugal  unhappiness  most  have  recurred  forcibly 
and  painfully  to  his  mind.”  Cary. — L.  K. 
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The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  tby  doom ; 

The  dements  await  bat  for  the  word, 
u Let  there  be  darkness!”  and  thou  grow’st  a tomb! 
Yes!  thou,  so  beautiful,  shall  feel  the  sword. 

Thou,  Italy!  so  fair  that  Paradise, 

Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 
Ah!  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice? 

Thou,  Italy!  whose  ever-goldeu  fields, 

Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 
For  the  world’s  granary : thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 
Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 

And  form'd  the  Eternal  City’s  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew; 
Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 

Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home;  tbou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 
And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray’d 

In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 
Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 

Nods  to  the  storm— dilates  and  dotes  o’er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  't  were,  for  help 
To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
1 Tlie  more  approach’d,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 
j Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will: 

The  Goth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank,  and  Hun 
( Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  imperial  hill 
Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 
Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding  ; and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 
Vow'd  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry:  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 
And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ; these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and,  insatiate  yet, 

With  Ugoiino-hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o’er  scenes  like  this  aud  set;  (1) 
The  cbiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met. 

Hath  left  its  leader’s  ashes  at  the  gate; 

Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  badst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 
O Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 

From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 
But  Tiber  shall  become  a mournful  river. 

Oh!  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks!  floods,  whelm  them!  and  for 
Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so,  [ever: 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim’s  head? 

(1)  See  -Saee©  di  Roms,"  generally  Attributed  to  Cuie* 
eiardini-  There  la  another,  written  by  a Jacopo  Buonaparte. 
— (The  original  MS.  of  the  latter  work  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris.  It  la  entitled,  u Ragguagiio  Storiro 
di  totto  l'occorao,  giorno  per  giorno,  nel  Sacco  di  Roma  dell 

Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 
The  (leasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed? 

Were  not  each  barbarous  borde  a nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Catnbyses'  host  the  desert  spread 
Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves’  sway 

Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — why, 
Mountains  aud  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they? 

And  you,  ye  men ! Romans,  w ho  dare  not  die, 

Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o’erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 
The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 

Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylai? 

Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
Of  an  invader  ? is  it  they,  or  ye, 

That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 

And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free? 
Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 

Aud  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ; but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 

In  a soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men  : 

Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth; 
For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  w.ills  of  adamant,  wheu 
The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave?  Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  to 
Agaiust  Oppression;  but  how  vain  the  toil,  [bring 
While  still  Divisiou  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil. 
Oh!  my  own  beauteous  land!  so  long  laid  low, 

So  loug  the  grave  of  thy  own  children’s  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a single  blow 
To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  Avenger  slops. 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  ’twist  thine  and  thee, 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee  copes ; 
What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free; 

And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light? 

To  make  the  Alps  impassable ; and  we, 

Her  sous,  may  do  this  with  one  deed Unite. 

CANTO  III. 

% 

From  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill, 

The  Plague,  the  Prince,  thcStrauger,  and  theSword, 
Vials  of  w'rath  but  emptied  to  refill 
And  flow  again,  1 cannot  all  record 

That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye : the  earth 
Ami  ocean  written  o’er  would  uol  afford 
Space  for  the  anoal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven, 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have  birth, 
Spread  like  a banner  at  the  gate  of  heaveu, 

The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 
Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs, 

And  Italy,  the  martyr’d  nation’s  gore, 

Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 
Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore: 

Like  to  a harp-string  stricken  by  the  wind, 

anno  MDXXV1I,  writ  to  da  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  gentiloorro 
Samminiatue,  die  vi  at  trovo  preaente."  An  edition  of  it 
was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1756.  to  which  is  prefixed  a ge- 
nealogy of  the  Buonaparte  family. — L-  E.j 
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The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o’er 
The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  hy  immortality  refined 
To  sense  and  sutleriug,  though  the  vain  may  scoff, 
And  tyruuts  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm,  because  its  breath  is  rough, 

To  thee,  my  country ! whom  before,  as  now, 

I loved  aud  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 
To  read  the  future;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive! 

I but  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  expire ; 

Think  nut  that  1 would  look  on  them  and  live. 

A spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour’d  over  tbee  and  break : 

Yet  for  a moment,  ere  I must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 
Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 

A softer  glimpse;  some  stars  shine  through  thy  night. 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 
Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  cannot  blight ; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honour,  and  the  earth  delight; 

Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 

The  gay,  the  learn’d,  the  generous,  aud  the  brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies, 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave,  (1) 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name  ;(2) 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 

A noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 

Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same? 

Oh ! more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being — aud  even  yet  lie  may  be  born — 

The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced; 

And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morn, 

Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced 
And  noxious  vapours  from  Avcrnus  risen, 

Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 
By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 

Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  aud  earth  shall  listen ; 
Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I show, 

And  make  it  broader ; the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 
And  raise  tbeir  notes  as  natural  aud  high; 

Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers  ; they  shall  siug 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty, 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 

And  look  in  the  sun’s  face  with  eagle’s  gaze, 

All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather’d  king, 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth ; how  many  a phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish’d  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 

The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 

Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence, 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a duty. 

He  who  once  enters  in  a tyrant’s  hAll  (3) 

(Ij  Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinoln,  Pescara,  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, Montemrroli. 

(2)  Columbus,  Americas  Veupntius,  Sebastian  Cabot. 

(Jj  A verse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which  Pom- 
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As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a booty, 
And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A captive,  sees  liis  half  of  manhood  gone — (4) 

The  soul’s  emasculation  saddens  all 
His  spirit ; thus  the  bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  to  please, — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone  ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign’s  case 
Aud  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  aud  tiud,  and  seize. 

Or  force,  or  forge  til  argument  of  song!  [trebles, 
Thus  trammcH’d,  thus  condemn’d  to  Flattery’s 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong: 
For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels. 
Should  rise  up  in  high-treason  to  his  brain, 

He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
In’s  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  through  his 
But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers  [strain. 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 
And  lie,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers,  (5) 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  bail  him  as  the  chief 
Of  poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a leaf. 

But  in  a farther  age  shall  rise,  along 

The  banks  of  Po,  two  greater  still  than  he; 

The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 
Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 

The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 

And  till  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry: 

His  fancy  like  a rainbow,  and  his  lire, 

Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a wing  that  cannot  tire: 
Pleasure  shall,  like  a butterfly  new  caught, 

Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o’er  his  theme. 

And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 
By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 

The  second,  of  a tenderer,  sadder  mood, 

Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o’er  Jerusalem; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms  and  Christian  blood 

Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man;  and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan’s  flood, 

Revive  a song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 
Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  cross 
Was  crimson’d  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save. 
Shall  be  his  sacred  argument;  the  loss 

Of  year*,  of  favour,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  n time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 
Of  courts  would  slide  o’er  his  forgotten  name, 

And  call  captivity  a kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame: 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon!  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ’s  laureate — they  reward  him  well! 
Florence ‘dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 
Ferrara  him  a pittance  and  a cell: 

Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I strove  to  quell ; 
But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a lover’s  eye 

Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 

pry  took  leave  of  Cornelia  on  entering  the  boat  in  which  he 
was  slain. 

(\\  The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

(5)  I'ctrareb. 
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To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 
As  poor  a thing  as  e’er  was  spawn’d  to  reign, 

What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a doom? 

Perhaps  he'll  love , — and  is  not  love  in  vain 
Torture  enough,  without  a living  tomb? 

Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer. 

The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 
In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a year, 

And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a tear, 
A heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 

With  the  wealth  of  a genuine  poet’s  soul, 

And  to  their  country  a redoubled  wreath 
ITunutch’d  by  time;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 

Through  her  Olympiads  two  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty ; — and  is  this  the  whole 
Of  such  men’s  destiny  beneath  the  sun?  (1) 

Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilliug  sense, 

The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run, 
Their  body’s  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a recompense 
Conduct  ? shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter’d?  Yes,  and  it  must  be, 
For,  form’d  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  paradise  but  long  to  flee 

Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth’s  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 
And  die  or  are  degraded,  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 

And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind. 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear; 

And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  sloop, 
Then  is  the  prey-birds’  triumph,  then  they  share 
The  spoil,  o’erpower’d  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  uutouch’d  who  learn *d  to  bear, 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop, 
Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care! 

And  task  most  hopeless;  but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  mjr  name  amongst  the  uumber  were, 

That  destiuy  austere,  and  yet  serene, 

Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  unbless’d; 
The  Alp’s  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano’s  fierce  eruptive  crest. 

Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung, 
While  the  scorch’d  mountain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung, 

Shines  lor  a night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 
The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO  IV. 


I Mast  are  poets  who  have  never  penn’d 

Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best: 

• (1)  “Why  l»  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  invidious  and  too 
common  prarlire  of  weighing  the  transcendent  talents  of 

j Ariosto  and  Tasso  in  opposite,  and  as  it  were  contending, 

I scalra?  Header  1 if  you  have  already  had  the  delight  of 

* perusing  the  last  production  of  lord  Byron’s  muse,  how 
j must  )Ou  have  admired  tboar  riquisitely  beautiful  and 
j affecting  portraitures  of  the  two  matchless  poets  which 

■ conclude  the  third  canto  of  the  Projthrcy  of  Dtinlt  1 We 

■ there  see  them  contrasted  without  such  invidious  rompnri- 
I von.  or  depreciation  of  the  one  toc&alt  the  other;  and  cha- 
I raelerised  in  numbers,  style,  and  sentiment,  so  wonderfully 
| Danietyue,  that — mastering  our  nncongrnial  language,  mid 


They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 
Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings;  they  compress’d 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurdl’d  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 
Thau  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 

Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link’d  to  (arae, 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name; 

For  what  in  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeling  gin  id  or  ill;  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate. 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 
Bestowing  fire  from  beaten,  and  then,  too  late. 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bes  tower, 

Who,  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  iu  vain. 

Lies  chant'd  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore? 

So  be  it:  we  can  bear. — But  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o’ermastering  power, 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe’er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay, 

Are  bards ; the  kindled  marMc’s  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  thau  the  Homeric  page  may  bear; 
One  noble  stroke  with  a whole  life  may  glow, 

Or  deify  the  canvass  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below, 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 

Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 
Transfused,  transfigurated : and  the  line 
Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 

With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected, 
Can  do  no  more:  then  let  the  artist  share 
The  palm,—  lie  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o’er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas ! 

Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 

Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
She  held  in  Hellas’  unforgolten  day. 

Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 

And  Roman  souls  at  lost  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  w'rought  by  Italian  hands, 

And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
New  wonders  to  the  world ; and  while  still  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A dome,  (2)  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 
Into  a fane  surpassing  nil  before. 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in : ne’er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a door 
As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair. 

And  lay  their  sius  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 
The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 

Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord,  (3) 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

habitual  model  of  thought  aa  well  na  evpression — they  ieem 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  very  genius  of  thr  inarrirablle 
Dante  himself. ” f.tenherrie,  lUcciardelto,  p.  106.— L.  K. 

(2)  The  cupola  of  SI.  Peter's. 

(3)  “If,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  “ the  high  admiration 
and  eslrem  in  which  Michael  Angelo  has  been  held  by  all 
nations,  and  in  nil  ages,  should  be  pat  to  the  account  of 
prejudice,  it  must  still  he  granted  that  those  prejudices 
could  not  have  been  entertained  without  a raasc  : the  ground 
of  our  prejudice  then  becomes  the  source  of  our  admiration. 
But  from  whatever  it  proceeds,  or  whatever  it  is  railed,  it 
will  not,  I hope,  be  thought  presumptuous  in  roe  to  appear 
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His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,  ( I ) at  whose  word 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone. 

Or  lines  of  hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 
Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment-throne,  (2) 

Such  as  I saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 

Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from 
me,  (3) 

The  GhiMline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  claug  of  helms, 

The  age  which  I anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  wbclms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 

The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 

A cedar  towering  o’er  the  wilderness. 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes. 

Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar^ 

Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean’d  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaze 
On  canvass  or  on  stone;  and  they  who  mar 
[ All  beauty  upon  earth,  com  pel  I’d  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy; 

I in  (be  train,  1 cannot  say  of  his  imitators,  but  of  his  ad 
| mirers.  I have  taken  another  course,  one  more  suited  to 
my  abilities,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  1 live. 
Yet,  however  nueqnal  I feel  myself  to  that  attempt,  were 
I now  to  begin  the  world  again,  I would  tread  in  the  steps 
of  that  ({reat  master.  To  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment,  to 
catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections,  would  be  glory  aud 
distinction  enough  for  an  ambitious  roan.”  Mr  Joshua 
/teynolds's  Discounts,  vol  ii.,  p.  216—1..  E. 

(1)  The  statue  of  Moses,  on  the  monumcul  of  Julius  I!. 

SONETTO 

Di  Ciorauui  Baiun*  7-appl. 

Cl u e enstm.  rhe  in  dura  pi«tra  Kultti, 

Ntrdc  pflantr;  a le  piu  IttuOii,  • conl« 

Oprr  drtfirlc  tvnnu.  * lia  »iv*.  r pronto 
Le  libbu  M.  the  le  parole  ascolto  ? 

(Jurat'  c Mote ; ben  me  'I  dices*  il  (otto 

On>e  del  mrnto.  e 'l  dappio  rsp-lu  m froote, 

Quiti  r Mu»r,  quamto  wrndn  dal  monte, 

K gran  parte  d«l  Name  am  net  vulto. 

Tat  era  alior,  cbf  le  sonantl.  c vaste 
Anjur  ci  ampeoe  a led'  intorno,  a tale 
(Juaitdo  il  mar  clinue,  e ne  fe  tomb#  allrui 

E voi  sue  turbe  im  rio  viU-lla  alzasle  ? 

Alula  nintr  imago  s <|uesta  rpuk! 

Lb' era  men  fallu  1'  adorsr  costal. 

"And  who  is  he  that,  shaped  in  seulplured  stone, 

SdlSfianMike?  stem  monument  of  act 
l tipamllel'd.  while  lanfC'iagr  teems  to  start 

Fnsii  his  (irompt  lips,  and  we  his  precept*  own? 

— T it  Mom  ; by  has  beard's  thick  Iviooor*  known. 

And  the  twin-beam*  tliat  from  his  temples  dart ; 

'T is  Moses;  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 

Whttit  yet  ilae  (>oalh>'ad  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Sueh  uiirt  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  iottmling  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  sneti  amidst  the  storm. 

When  o'er  Ins  Iocs  the  reiluroi  waters  roar'd. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave; 

flut  had  they  raised  this  awc-commanding  form. 

Then  lud  they  with  Iras  pull  their  work  adored." 

Royers. — L.  E. 

(2)  The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistlne  Chapel. — [“It  is 
obvious,  throughout  Michael  Angelo's  works,  that  the  poet- 
ical mind  of  Dante  influenced  his  feeling*.  The  demons  in 
the  Ijist  Judgment,  with  ajl  their  mixed  and  various  pas- 
sions, may  find  a prototype  in  Jm  Dirim  Commedin.  The 
future*  rising  from  the  grave  mark  his  study  of- L’htftmo  e 
if  I'uryatorio;  nnd  the  subject  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  in  the 
Sisline  Chapel,  must  remind  every  reader  of  canto  xsv.  dell' 
Inferno,  where  the  flying  serpents,  the  writhing*  and  con- 
tortions of  the  human  body  from  envenomed  wounds,  arc  1 
described  with  pathos  and  horror;  and  the  execution  ut 
Human,  in  the  opposite  angle  of  the  sntne  ceiling,  is  doubt- 
less designed  from  these  lines, — 

*|Vii  pimir  dcntmall*  alls  fonts  »a 
Hu  r/acifinii  diaprltnaot*  hero 


And  Art’s  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 
To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud,  (4)  who  but  employ 
The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a burthen,  and  to  serve  a need, 

To  sell  lus  labours,  and  his  souJ  to  boot. 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed, 

But  free;  who  sweats  for  tnonarchs  is  no  more 
Thau  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee'd. 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 

Oh,  Power,  that  rulest  and  inspires!!  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 
Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 

Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 

Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  arc  thine? 

And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 

Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 
From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name, 

Must  pass  their  days  iu  penary  or  pain, 

Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 
And  wear  a deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain? 

Or  if  their  destiny  be  born  aloof 

Nella  ms  vista.  «•  total  si  maria. 

Inlnmn  rsl  mm  era  ‘I  giandc  Aaaaeio 
Eater  sua  tposa.  a 'I  giuato  Mardoeheo, 

Che  fu  at  dire  rd  at  hr  cun  'ntcro.'  " D ippa- — L.  E,  j 

(3)  I have  read  somewhere  (if  I do  not  err,  for  I cannot 
recollect  where,)  that  Dante  waa  so  great  a favourite  of 
Michael  Angelo’s,  that  he  bad  designed  the  whole  of  the 
Dlvtno  Commetiia  ,•  but  that  the  volume  containiug  these 
studies  waa  lost  by  sea.  — [“  Michael  Angelo’s  copy  of  Dante," 
says  Doppa,  “was  a large  folio,  with  Landino's  comment- 
ary ; and  upon  the  broad  margin  of  the  leaves  he  designed, 
with  a pen  and  ink,  all  the  interesting  subjects.  This  book 
was  possessed  by  Antonio  MontauU,  a sculptor  and  architect 
of  Florence,  who,  being  appointed  architect  to  St  Peter's, 
removed  to  Rome,  aud  shipped  his  effect*  nt  Leghorn  for 
Civita  Vecchia,  among  which  was  this  edition  of  Dante  : in 
the  voyage  the  vessel  foundered  at  sea,  and  it  was  unfor- 
tunately lost  in  the  wreck.” — I-  E.| 

(4)  See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  II., 
and  hi*  ueglect  by  Leo  X. — [Julius  II.  waa  no  sooner  seated 
on  the  pupal  throne  than  he  wa»  surrounded  by  men  of  ge- 
nius, and  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the  first  invited  to  bis 
court.  The  Pope  bad  a personal  attachment  to  him.  and 
conversed  with  him  upon  every  subject,  as  well  as  sculpture, 
with  funtiliurltj  and  friendship;  and,  that  he  might  visit 
him  frequently,  and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a co- 
vered bridge  to  be  made  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  his 
study,  to  enable  him  to  pass  at  all  times  without  being 

, observed.  On  paying  his  visit  one  morning,  Michael  An- 
gelo was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  person  in  waiting,  who 
wild.  “I  have  an  order  not  to  let  you  enter.”  Michael 
felt  with  indignation  this  unmerited  disgrace,  and,  in  the 
warmth  of  resentment,  desired  him  to  tell  the  Pope,  “from 
that  time  forward,  if  his  Holiness  should  want  him,  he 
should  have  to  seek  him  in  another  place.”  On  bis  retorn 
borne,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  sell  the  furniture  in  bis 
house  to  the  Jews,  and  to  follow  him  to  Florence.  Himself, 
the  same  evening,  took  post,  and  arrived  at  Poggibonzi 
castle,  in  Tuscany,  before  be  rested.  The  Pope  despatched 
five  couriers,  with  orders  to  conduct  him  hack:  bnt  be  was 
not  overtaken  until  he  was  in  a foreign  state.  A reconcili- 
ation was,  however,  a few  months  after,  effected  at  Bologna, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  gonfalonirre.  As  Michael  An- 
gelo entered  the  presence  chamber,  Ibc  Pope  gave  him  an 
askance  look  of  displeasure,  and  after  a short  pause  saluted 
him,  u In  the  stead  of  your  coming  to  us,  you  seem  to  have 
expected  that  we  should  wait  upou  yon.”  Michael  Angelo 
replied,  with  submission,  that  his  error  arose  from  too  hast-  | 
ily  feeling  a disgrace  that  be  was  unconsrions  of  meriting,  i 
and  hoped  his  Holinesa  would  pardon  what  was  past.  The  I 
Pope  thereupon  gave  him  bis  benediction,  and  restored  him 
to  hi*  friendship.  The  whole  reign  of  Leo  X.  was  a blank 
iu  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo.  Duppa. — 1-  E.J 
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From  lowliness,  or  tempted  tliehcc  in  rain. 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a harder  proof. 

The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  tierce? 
Florence!  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  my  roof, 

I loved  thee;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 

The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  ray  curse, 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  holdcst  dear, 

Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  that, 
The  most  internal  of  all  evils  here, 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a state; 

For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings, 

And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date, 

As  swept  off  sooner;  in  all  deadly  things 

Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  another, 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 
From  Death  the  Sin-born’s  incest  with  his  mother, 
lu  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape, 

The  faction  chief  is  bat  the  sultan's  brother, 

And  the  worst  despot’s  far  less  human  ape: 

Florence!  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yearn’d,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 

To  fly  back  to  tbee  in  despite  of  wrong, 

An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,  (1) 

(1)  In  hli  ConrUo,  Dame  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  povertj  and  distress  which  attended  it,  in  very  affecting 
term*:  — “Alas!”  said  he,  “had  it  pleased  the  Dispenser  of 
the  Universe  that  the  occasion  of  this  excase  had  never  ex- 
isted ; that  neither  others  had  committed  wrong  against  me. 
nor  I suffered  unjustly ; suffered,  I My,  the  punishment  of 
exile  and  of  poverty;  since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome, 
Florence,  to  cast  me  forth  out  of  her  sweet  bosom,  in 
which  i had  my  birth  and  nourishment,  even  to  the  ripe- 
ness of  my  age,  and  in  which,  with  her  good-will,  1 de- 
sire. with  all  my  heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirit  of  mine, 
and  to  terminate  the  time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wan- 
dering over  almost  every  part,  to  which  Ibis  our  lan- 
guage extends.  1 have  gone  about  like  a mendicant,  showing 
against  my  will  the  wound  with  which  fortune  has  smitten 
me.  and  which  is  often  imputed  to  his  ilt-deacrving  on  whom 
it  is  inflicted.  1 have,  indeed,  been  a vessel  without  sail 
and  without  steerage,  carried  about  to  divers  ports,  and 
roads,  and  shores,  by  the  dry  wind  that  springs  out  of  snd 
poverty,  and  have  appeared  before  the  eye*  of  many  who, 
perhaps,  from  some  report  that  had  reached  them,  had 
imagined  me  of  a different  form ; in  whose  sight  not  only 
my  person  was  disparaged,  but  every  action  of  mine  became 
of  less  value,  as  well  those  already  performed,  as  those  which 
yet  remained  for  me  to  attempt. M— L.  E. 

(2)  About  the  year  1316,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  restoration  to  bis  country  and  his  posses- 
sions. on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a certain  sum  of 
money,  and,  entering  a church,  there  avow  himself  guilty, 
and  ask  pardon  of  the  republic.  The  following  was  his 
answer,  on  this  occasion,  to  one  of  his  kiusmen: — ■‘‘From 
your  tetter,  which  I received  with  due  respect  and  affection, 

I observe  how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to 
my  country.  I am  bound  to  you  the  more  gratcfolly,  that 
an  exile  rarely  finds  a friend-  But,  after  mature  consider- 
ation, I must,  by  my  answer,  disappoint  the  wishes  of  some 
little  minds;  and  I confide  in  the  judgment  to  whieb  your 
impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and 
mine  has  written  to  me,  what  indeed  had  bceu  mentioned 
by  many  other  friends,  that,  by  a decree  concerning  the 
etiks,  I am  allowed  to  return  to  Florence,  provided  I pay 
a rertain  sum  of  money,  aad  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
asking  and  receiving  absolution:  wherein,  my  father.  I see 
two  propositions  that  ore  ridiculous  and  impertinent.  1 
speak  of  the  impertinence  of  those  who  mention  inch  con- 
ditions to  me : for  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judgment  and 
discretion,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation  to 
retnrn  to  bis  country  glorious  for  Dante,  after  suffering  in 
exile  almost  fifteen  years?  Is  it  thus,  then,  they  would  re- 
compense innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the 
labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study?  Far  from  the  man  I 
who  is  familiar  with  philosophy  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  - 


Who  has  (he  whole  world  for  a dungeon  strong, 
Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  for  bars, 
Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 
Where — whatsoe’er  his  fate — he  still  were  hers, 
His  country’s,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 
Florence!  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 

And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shall  ne’er  obtain  (2) — Alas! 

“ What  have  I done  to  thee,  my  people?” (3)  Stern 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man’s  common  nudice,  for 
All  that  a citizen  could  be  I was; 

Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war, 

And  for  this  tlion  hast  warr’d  with  me. — T is  done: 
I may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  as,  and  will  die  alone, 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a seer 
The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown, 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear, 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  many 
a tear, 

And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb.  (4) 

a heart  of  earth,  thnt  could  do  like  a little  sciolist,  and 
imitate  the  infamy  of  some  others,  by  offering  himself  up 
as  it  were  in  chains.  Far  from  the  man  who  cries  nloud 
for  justice  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his  per- 
secutors ! No,  my  father,  this  is  not  the  way  that  shall 
lead  me  hack  to  my  country.  But  ! shall  return  with  hasty 
steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a way  that  shall 
not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante;  but  if  by 
no  such  way  Florence  ran  he  entered,  then  Florence  I shall 
never  enter.  What ! shall  I not  every  where  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  son  and  stars?  and  may  I not  seek  and  contemplate, 
in  every  corner  of  the  earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
consoling  and  delightful  truth,  without  first  rendering  myself 
inglorious,  nay  infamous,  to  the  people  and  republic  of  Flo- 
rence? Bread,  I hope,  will  not  fail  me.”  Yet  be  continued 
to  experience 

••  liow  wit  tbs  savour  is  of  otheis*  bread. 

How  herd  ilw  pamage  to  descend  snd  climb 
By  others’  stairs ! " 

HI*  countrymen  persecuted  even  bis  memory:  he  was  ex- 
communicated after  death  by  the  Pope. — L-E. 

(:j)  “ E scrisae  pin  volte  non  solamente  a par  tiro  lari  cit- 
tadini  del  reggimento,  ma  aneora  ul  popoln,  e Intra  1’  altre 
una  r pistol  a assai  lunga  ebe  ccminria: — * Popule  mi,  quid 
feci  di  Ihmle,  scritla  da  Uonardo  Arrtino. 

(4)  Dante  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321,  In  the  palace  of  his 
patron,  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  who  testified  bis  sorrow 
and  respect  by  the  sumptuousness  of  his  obsequies,  and  by 
giving  orders  to  erect  a monument,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  Ills  countrymen  showed,  too  late,  that  they  knew 
the  value  of  what  they  bad  lost.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  illustrious  citizen  might  be  restored  to  them,  and  de- 
posited among  the  tombs  of  their  fathers.  Bat  the  people 
of  Ravenna  were  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sad  and  ho- 
nourable memorial  of  -their  own  hospitality.  No  better 
success  attended  the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the  Flo- 
rentines for  the  sains  purpose,  though  renewed  under  the 
auspices  of  Ixo  X.,  and  conducted  through  the  powerful 
mediation  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  Into  notice,  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  as  the  Dirlna  Com  media.  About  the 
year  I3S0,  Giovanni  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  selected 
six  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Italy,— two  divines,  two  phi- 
losophers, and  two  Florentines,— -and  gave  them  in  chnrg* 
to  contribute  their  joint  endeavonn  towards  the  compilation 
of  an  ample  comment,  a copy  of  which  Is  preserved  in  the 
Laurcntinn  library.  At  Florence,  a public  lecture  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a poem,  which  was 
at  the  same  time  the  boast  and  the  disgrace  of  the  city. 
The  decree  for  this  institution  was  passed  In  1373;  and  in 
that  year  Boccarrio  was  appointed,  with  a salary  of  a 
hundred  florins,  to  deliver  lectures  in  one  of  the  churches 
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A LITERARY  ECLOGUE.  (1) 


“ Kind  urn  ne  c rede  colori.”  —Virgil. 

O trust  not,  ye  beautiful  creatures,  to  hue, 

Though  your  hair  were  as  red  as  your  ttockings  art  blot. 


ECLOGUE  FIRST. 

London — Before  the  Door  of  a Lecture  Room. 

Enter  Tracy,  meeting  Ikkki.. 

Ink.  You’re  loo  late. 

Tra.  Is  it  over? 

Ink.  Nor  will  he  (his  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  cramm’d,  like  a garden  in  flower, 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
fashion;  (passion  n 

So,  instead  of  “ beaux  arts,”  we  may  say  M la  belle 
For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  1 know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
paticuce 

With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There’s  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordswords 
and  Co.  (2) 

With  their  damnable — 

Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to? 

Tra.  Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  “ the  Row  :”(3) 
You’re  an  author — a poet — 

on  the  first  of  their  poets.  The  example  of  Florence  was 
speedily  followed  by  Bologna,  Pisa,  Piaernia,  and  Venice- 
It  is  only  within  n few  years,  that  the  merits  of  this  great 
and  original  poet  were  attended  to  and  made  known  in  this 
country.  And  this  seems  to  be  owing  to  a translation  of 
the  very  pathetic  story  of  Count  I'golino;  to  the  judicious 
and  spirited  summary  given  of  this  poem  in  the  31st  section 
of  the  History  of  English  Poetry;  and  to  Mr-  llayley’s 
translations  of  the  three  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  “Dante 
believed,”  says  Cgo  Foscolo,  “that,  by  his  sufferings  on 
earth,  be  atoned  for  the  errors  of  humanity  — 

4 M*  Is  bonta  divina  ha  si  pin  bmcrin, 

Che  prende  do  rha  u rtvolgr  a lei.’ 

•So  wide  irtni 

Hath  food  nr* s infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  wlio  turn  to  it.’-— 

And  he  seems  to  address  llearen  in  the  attitude  of  a wor- 
shipper. rathrr  than  a suppliant.  Being  convinced  * that 
Man  is  then  truly  happy  when  he  freely  exercises  all  his 
energies,*  he  walked  through  the  world  with  an  assured  step, 
•keeping  his  vigil*'  - 

‘So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber  with  elose  stealth 
Conveyed  from  hiin  a single  step  in  all 
The  goings  on  of  time.* 

He  eolleeted  the  opinions,  the  follirs,  the  vicissitudes,  the 
miseries,  and  the  passions  that  agitate  mankind;  and  left 
behind  him  a monument  whirh,  while  it  humbles  us  by  the 
representation  of  our  own  wretchedness,  should  make  us 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  same  nature  with  such  a 
man.  and  encourage  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  fleeting 
I existence.” — LB. 

(I)  This  trifle,  which  l-ord  Byron  has  himself  designated 
as  “a  mere  buffoonery,  never  mrnnt  for  publication,*'  was 
written  in  1820,  and  first  appeared  in  The  liberal.  The 
personal  allusions  in  whirh  it  abounds  arr,  for  the  most 


Ink.  And  think  you  that  I j 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence,  to  hear  you  decry 
Tin?  Muses? 

Tra.  Excuse  roe:  I meant  no  offence 
To  the  Nine;  though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  their  favours  is  such But,  the  subject  to  drop, 

1 am  just  piping  hot  from  a publisher's  shop 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook’s  ; so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole’s  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces. 

As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places); 

W here  I just  had  been  skimming  a charming  critique, 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek  ! 
Where  your  friend — you  know  who — has  just  got 
such  a threshing, 

That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  urefreshing.n 
W’hal  a beautiful  word! (4) 

Ink.  Very  true;  ’tis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling — they  use  it  a little  too  oft; 

And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no  matter. 

So  they  *ve  cut  up  our  friend  then  ? 

^ Tra.  Not  left  him  a tatter — 

Not  a rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation, 

pari,  sufficiently  intelligible  ; and,  with  a few  exceptions, 
io  good-humoured,  that  the  parties  concerned  may  be  ex- 
pected to  join  In  the  laugh. 

“ About  the  year  1781,  it  was  mnrh  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair 
sex  might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and^in- 
genious  men,  animated  by  a desire  to  please.  These  so- 
cieties were  denominated  Blue -storking  Clubs;  the  origin 
of  which  title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those  so- 
cieties, when  they  first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
whose  dre*s  was  remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it 
was  observed  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the 
excellence  of  his  conversation,  and  his  absence  was  felt  as 
so  great  a loss,  that  it  used  to  be  said,  ‘ We  can  do  nothing 
without  the  blue ■ storking*  and  thus  by  degree*  the  title 
wa*  established. ” (,'roker's  Bosirell,  vol.  iv.  p.  48;*.  Sir 
William  Forbes,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  says,  that  **a 
foreigner  of  distinction  hearing  the  expression,  translated 
it  literally  * ttas  Bleu,'  by  which  thesr  meeting*  came  to  be 
distinguished.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  was  herself  a 
member,  has  written  a poetn  with  the  title  of  Bas  Bleu,  In 
allusion  to  this  mistake  of  the  foreigner,  in  which  she  has 
characterised  most  of  the  eminent  personages  of  which  it 
was  composed.”— L-E 

(2)  See  the  stamras  on  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
in  Don  Juan.  — L.  E. 

(3)  1'aternostrr-row — long  and  still  celebrated  as  a very 
bamnr  of  booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  “hitches  into 
rhyme”  one  of  the  most  important  firms — that 

" Of  Lineman,  Hurst,  Rro,  Orme.  and  Brown. 

Our  fathers  of  the  Row/’ — L.  E. 

(4)  This  rant  phrase  was  first  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view— probably  by  Mr.  Jeffrey.—  L.  E. 
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Which  they  call  a disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 
Ink.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this!  for  friendship,  you 
know 

Our  poor  friend! — but  I thought  it  would  terminate  so. 
Our  friendship  is  such,  I ’ll  read  nothing  to  shock  it. 
You  don’t  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  pocket? 

Tra.  No;  I left  a round  dozen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a brother’s) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps, 

And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 
Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra.  What!  won’t  you  return  to  the  lecture? 

Ink.  Why,  the  place  is  so  cramm'd,  there’s  not 
room  for  a spectre. 

Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  till  your  hear  him? 
Ink.  I heard 

Quite  enough ; and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat. 
Tra.  I have  had  no  great  loss  then? 

Ink.  Loss! — such  a palaver! 

1 ’d  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump’d  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  la- 
bour, 

That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one’s 

Tra.  / make  you!  [neighbour. 

Ink.  Yes,  you!  I said  nothing  until 

You  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra.  To  speak  ill  f 

Is  that  your  deduction? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I certainly  follow , not  set,  an  example. 

The  fellow ’s  a fool,  an  impostor,  a zany. 

Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 

But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra.  I would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jew’s-harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre, 
To  call  you  to  this  hot-bed. 

Tra.  1 own  it — ’tis  true — 

A fair  lady 

Ink.  A spinster? 

Tra.  Miss  Lilac! 

Ink.  The  Blue! 

The  heiress? 

Tra  The  angel ! 

Ink.  The  devil ! why,  man ! 

Pray  get  out  of  this  bobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 

You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac!  ’t would  be  your  perdition: 
Sbe’s  a poet,  a chemist,  a mathematician. 

Tra.  I say  she’s  au  angel. 

Ink.  Say  rather  an  angle. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you  ’ll  certaiuly  wrangle.(l) 

I say  she’s  a Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.  And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  coming  together? 
Ink.  Humph ! I can’t  say  1 know  any  happy  alliance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  op  from  a wedlock  with 
science. 

She’s  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning, 

(I)  “Her  favourite  science  «ai  tbe  mathematical — 

In  short,  she  was  a walking  calculation. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their  covers, 
Morality's  prim  personification 

That 

Tra.  What? 

Ink.  1 perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongne;  j 

But  there’s  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  you’re 
wrong. 

Tra.  You  forget  Lady  Lilac ’s  as  rich  as  a Jew. 
Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue? 
Tra.  Why,  Jack,  I 'll  be  frank  with  you — something 
of  both. 

The  girl’s  a fine  girl. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother’s  reversion ; and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I will  bet. 

Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes;  1 de- 
mand [baud. 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 
Ink.  Why,  that  heart ’s  in  the  inkstand — that  hand 
on  the  pen. 

Tra.  Apropos — Will  you  write  me  a song  now  and 
Ink.  To  what  purpose?  [then? 

Tra.  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prose 

My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes; 

But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  You  ’re  a terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  I own  it : and  yet,  in  these  times,  there’s  no 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a stanza  or  two;  [lure 
And  so,  as  I can’t,  will  you  furnish  a few? 

Ink.  In  your  name? 

Tra.  In  my  name.  I will  copy  them  out, 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  tbe  very  next  rout. 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this  ? 
Tra.  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a Blue-stocking’ s eye. 

So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I’ve  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime? 
Ink.  At  sublime!  If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse. 
Tra.  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she’s  one  of  the 
“ Blues.” 

Ink.  As  sublime! — Mr.  Tracy — I’ve  nothing  to  say. 
Stick  to  prose — As  sublime!! — but  I wish  you  good 
day. 

Tra.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow — consider — I’m 
I own  it;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song,  [wrong; 
Ink.  At  sublime!! 

Tra.  I but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  damn'd 
bad  taste. 

TVa.  I own  it — I know  it — acknowledge  it — what 
Can  I say  to  you  more? 

Ink.  I see  what  you’d  be  at: 

You  disparage  my  parts  with  insidious  abuse,  [use. 
Till  you  tliink  you  can  turn  them  best  to  vofar  own 
Tra.  And  is  that  not  a sign  I respect  them  ? 

Ink.  Why  that. 

To  be  sure,  makes  a difference. 

Tra.  I know  what  is  what: 

And  you,  who ’re  a man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a poet  of ’t  other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I never  could  mean,  by  a word,  to  offend 
A genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  friend. 

Ink.  No  doubt ; you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 

To  a man  of But  come — let  us  shake  hands. 

Tra.  You  knew. 

Bat— oh!  je  lord*  of  Indie*  Intellectual. 

Inform  a*  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  you  all?” 
Don  /nan,  Canto  I. 
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And  yon  know,  my  dear  fdlow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.  [for  sale; 

Ink.  That’s  ray  bookseller’s  business;  I care  not 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 

There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby’s  plays, ( I) 

And  ray  own  grand  romance 

Tra.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

1 myself  saw  it  puff* d in  the  “Old  Girl’s  Review. ”(2) 
Ink.  What  Review? 

Tra.  T is  the  English  “ Journal  de 

A clerical  work  of  our  jesuits  at  home.  [Tr6voux (3) 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it? 

Ink.  That  pleasure’s  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 

Ink.  Why  so  ? 

Tra.  I have  beard  people  say 

That  it  threaten'd  to  give  up  the  ghost ’t  other  day. 
Ink.  Well,  that  is  a sign  of  some  spirit. 

| Tra.  No  doubt. 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecomc’s  rout? 
Ink.  I ’ve  a card,  and  shall  go : but  at  present,  as 
soon  [the  moon 

As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 
(Where  he  jwems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits), 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 

I’m  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle’s  collation, 

To  partake  of  a luncheon  and  learn 'd  conversation : 
’T  is  a sort  of  re-union  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 
praise. 

And  1 own,  for  my  own  part,  that 't  is  not  unpleasant. 
Will  you  go?  There’s  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present. 
Tra.  That  “metal’s  attractive.” 

Ink.  No  doubt' — to  the  pocket. 

Tra.  You  should  rather  eucourage  my  passion 
than  shock  it. 

But  let  us  proceed;  for  I think,  by  the  hum 

Ink.  Very  true;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 
come, 

Or  else  we’ll  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy, 

On  the  rack  of  cross-questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark!  zounds,  they  'II  be  ou  us;  I know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botherhy’s  spouting  ex-cathedrd  tone. 

Ay ! there  he  is  at  it.  Poor  Scamp  ! better  join 
Your  friends,  or  he  ’ll  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 
Tra.  All  fair;  ’tia  but  lecture  for  lecture. 

Ink.  That ’s  clear. 

But  for  God’s  sake  let ’s  go,  or  the  bore  will  be  here. 
Come,  come:  nay,  I’m  ofT.  [Exit  Ijvkkl. 

Tra.  You  are  right,  and  I’ll  follow; 

T is  high  time  for  a “ Sic  me  servaril  Apollo. ” (4) 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand 
scribes, 

All  flocking  to  moistm  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a glass  of  madeira  at  I^ady  Bluebottle’s. 

[Exit  Tracy. 

Jl)  Messrs.  Southey  and  Sothehy. — L- E- 

‘2)  “ My  Grandmother's  Review,  the  British.”  See  Moore’s 
e of  Ixtrd  Byron.  This  heavy  journal  has  since  been 
gathered  to  its  grandmothers. — l„  F.. 

(3)  The  Journal  de  Ttrvoux  (in  fifty-sis  volumes)  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  collections  of  literary  gossip  in  the 
world,  and  the  Poet  paid  the  British  Review  an  extrava- 
gant compliment  when  he  made  this  comparison. — 4..  E- 
(4)  “Sotheby  is  a good  man — rb>me.s  well  (if  not  wisely) ; 
but  is  a bore.  He  seises  you  by  the  button.  One  night  of 
a rout  at  Mrs.  Hope's,  he  had  fastened  upon  me — (some- 
thing about  Agamemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  some  of  his  plays) 


An  Apartment  in  the  Home  oj  Lady  Bluebottle. 
— A Table  prepared. 

Sir  Rickard  Bluebottle  solus. 

Sir  Rich.  Was  there  ever  a roan  who  was  married 
so  sorry? 

Like  a fool,  1 must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a hurry. 

My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy’d; 

My  days,  which  once  pass'd  iu  so  gentle  a void, 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ’d : 
The  twelve,  do  I say  ? — of  the  whole  twenty-four. 

Is  there  one  which  I dare  call  my  own  any  more? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining, 
What  with  learning,  and  leachiug,  and  scribbling, 
and  shining, 

In  science  and  art,  I ’ll  be  cursed  if  I know 
Myself  from  my  wife;  for  although  we  are  two, 

Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  be  done 
In  a style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 

But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Thau  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  me  sore) 
Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost 
— For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defray'd  by  the  host — 
No  pleasure!  no  leisure!  do  thought  for  my  pains. 
But  to  hear  a vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains; 

A smaller  and  chatter,  glean’d  out  of  reviews, 

By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  of  those  they  call 
“Blues;” 

A rabble  who  know  not put  soft,  here  they  come! 

Would  to  God  1 were  deaf!  as  I’m  not.  I’ll  be  dumb. 

Enter  Lady  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Lady 
Bi.uemoumt,  Mr.  Botkerby,  I keel,  Tracy, 
Miss  Mazarike,  and  others^  with  Scamp  the  Lec- 
turer, etc.  etc. 

Lady  Blued.  Ah!  Sir  Richard,  good  morning; 

I 've  brought  yon  some  friends. 

Sir  Rich,  {bows,  and  afterwards  aside.)  If  friends, 
they  ’re  the  first. 

Lady  Blurb.  But  the  luncheon  attends. 

I pray  ye  be  seated,  “ sans  cerrmonie.n 
Mr.  Scamp,  you  ’re  fatigued;  take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [They  all  sit. 

Sir  Rich,  {aside.)  If  he  does,  his  fatigue  is  to  come. 
Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Tracy — 

Lady  Blucmount — Miss  Lilac — be  pleased,  pray,  to 
place  ye; 

And  you,  Mr.  Botherby — 

Both.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady, 

I obey. 

Lady  Blurb.  Mr.  Inkel,  I ought  to  upbraid  yc: 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Excuse  me,  I was; 

But  the  beat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — alas ! 

— notwithstanding  my  symptom*  of  manifest  distress— (for 
I was  in  love,  and  just  nicked  a minute  when  neither  mo- 
thers, nor  husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my 
then  idol,  who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery 
where  we  stood  at  the  time).  Sotheby.  I say,  had  seised 
npon  me  by  the  button  and  tbe  heart-strings,  and  spared 
nrither.  William  Spencer,  who  likes  fun,  and  don’t  dislike 
mischief,  saw  my  case,  and,  coming  op  to  ns  both,  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  pathetically  bade  me  farewell;  ‘for,* 
said  he,  • I see  it  is  all  over  with  you.*  Sotheby  then  went 
away:  ‘ sic  me  seratcit  JpoUo.'n  B.  Diary,  1821.-- 1.  E. 
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And  when 

Lady  Blueb.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling;  but  then 
You  tutve  lost  such  a lecture! 

Both.  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that?  there  are  two  more. 
Both.  Because 

1 defy  him  to  beat  this  day’s  wondrous  applause. 

The  very  walls  shook. 

Ini.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

! I allow  our  friend  Scamp  has  this  day  done  his  best, 
i Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you; — a wing? 

Miss  Lil.  No  more,  sir,  I thank  you.  Who  lectures 
next  spring? 

Both.  Dick  D under. 

Ini.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Miss  Lil.  And  why  not? 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he ’s  a sot. 
Lady  Bluemoant!  a glass  of  madeira? 

Lady  Bluem . With  pleasure. 

Ink.  How  does  your  friend  Words  words,  that 
Windermere  treasure? 

Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings, 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 
kings? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  has  just  got  a place. 

Ink.  As  a footman? 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame ! 

I Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a name. 

I Ink.  Nay,  I meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied  bis 
master ; 

i For  the  poet  of  pedlars 't  were,  sure,  no  disaster 
I To  wear  a new  livery ; the  more,  as ’t  is  not 
The  Brat  time  he  has  turn'd  both  his  creed  and  his 
coat. 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame!  I repeat.  If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear 

Lady  Blueb.  Never  mind  our  friend  inkd;  we  all 
know,  my  dear, 

T is  his  way. 

Sir  Rich.  But  this  place 

Ink.  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A lecta  rev’s. 

Lady  B.  Excuse  me — ’t  is  one  in  u the  Stamps:” 
He  is  made  a collector.  (1) 

Tra.  Collector! 

Sir  Rich.  How  ? 

Miss  Lil.  What? 

Ink.  I shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I buy  a new  hat : 

There  hie  works  will  appear 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 
Ink.  I sba’at  go  so  far — I can  have  them  at 
Grange’s.  (2) 

Lady  Blueb.  Oh  fie! 

Miss  Lil.  And  for  shame ! 

Lady  Bluem.  You  ’re  too  bad. 

Both.  Very  good! 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good  ? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nought — ’t  is  his  phrase. 
Lady  Bluem.  He  grows  rude. 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothing;  nay,  ask  him. 
Lady  Bluem.  Pray,  sir!  did  you  mean 

(1)  Mr-  Wordsworth  (s  collector  of  stamps  for  Cumber, 
land  and  Westmoreland.—  L.  E. 

(2)  Grange  is  or  was  a famous  pastry-cook  and  fruiterer 
in  Piccadilly. 

(3)  When  ! belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  the 
namber  of  plays  npon  the  shelves  were  aboat  live  hundred. 


What  you  say? 

Ini.  Never  mind  if  he  did;  ’l  will  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  won’t  alloy  what  be  say  a. 
Both.  Sir! 

Ini.  Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise; 
T was  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  you  please,  with  submission, 

I can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

While  yon  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works;  but  leave  both  to  a friend. 
Apropos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last? 

Both.  At  last? 

Ink.  Why  I thought — that  ’a  to  say — there  had 
pass’d 

A few  green>room  whispers,  which  hinted — you 
know 

That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so.  (3) 

Both.  Sir,  the  green>room ’s  in  rapture,  and  so ’s 
the  committee. 

Ink.  Ay — yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  our 

* p«*y 

And  fear,”  as  the  Creek  says:  “for  purging  the 
mind,” 

I donbt  if  you  ’ll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 

Both.  I have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  prey’d 

For  a spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue’s  aid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play’s  to 
be  play’d. 

Is  it  cast  yet? 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts, 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 

Lady  Blueb.  We’ll  all  make  a party,  and  go  the 
first  night. 

Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 

Ink.  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 

I ’ll  do  what  I can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double. 
Tra.  Why  so? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I ’m  happy  to  say,  I ’ve  no  fears  on 
that  score. 

Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkd,  are 

Ink.  Never  mind  mine  ; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own 
line. 

Lady  Bluem.  You  ’re  a fugitive  writer,  I think, 
sir,  of  rhymes? 

Ink.  Yes,  ma’am  ; and  a fugitive  reader  sometimes. 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I seldom  alight, 

Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight. 
Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common ; but 
time  and  posterity  * 

Will  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age’s  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I ’ve  no  sort  of  objection, 

So  I 'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 
ever  will  take  f 

Ink.  Not  at  all ; oo  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 

Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly  offered  as  tu  his  tragedies,  sad  1 
pledged  myself,  and — notwithstanding  many  squabbles  with 
my  committee  brethren— did  get  Ivan  accepted,  read,  and 
the  parts  distributed.  Bat  lo!  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter,  upon  some  tepid-nets  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or 
warmth  on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrew  his  play." 
ft.  Diary,  1821. — L.  E. 
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Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  lake — what  they  can,  from  a groat  to  a guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place ; — but  the  subject 's  a bore. 
Lady  Bluem.  Well,  sir,  the  time  ’»  coming. 

Ink.  Scamp!  don’t  yon  feel  sore? 

What  say  you  to  this? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I own ; 

Though  their  system’s  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink.  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your 
lectures  ? 

Scamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 
my  strictures. 

Lady  Blurb.  Come,  a truce  with  all  tartness: — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 

Is  to  see  Nature’s  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art. 

Wild  Nature! — Grand  Skakspeare! 

Both.  And  down  Aristotle ! 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir  George  (1)  thinks  exactly  with 
Lady  Bluebottle ; 

And  my  Lord  Seventy-four,  (2)  who  protects  our 
dear  Bard, 

And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses,  (3) 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tra.  And  you.  Scamp! — 

Scamp.  I needs  must  confess  I ’m  embarrass’d. 
Ink.  Don’t  call  upon  Scamp,  who’s  already  so 
harass'd 

With  old  schools,  and  new  schools,  and  no  schools , 
and  all  schools. 

Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  must  be 
I should  like  to  know  who.  [fools. 

Ink.  And  I should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not: — it  would  save  us  some  worry. 
Lady  Blueb.  A truce  with  remark,  and  let  nothing 
control 

This  “ feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul.” 
Oh!  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby!  sympathise! — I 
Now  feel  such  a rapture.  I’m  ready  to  fly, 

1 feel  so  elastic — “ so  buoyant — so  buoyant!1*  (4) 
Ink.  Tracy!  open  the  window. 

Tra.  I wish  her  much  joy  on't. 

Both.  For  God’s  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot  [not 

Upon  earth.  Give  it  way;  ’t  is  an  impulse  which  lifts 


Our  spirits  from  earth ; the  sublimest  of  gifts ; 

For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain’d  to  his 
mountain.  [lain: 

’T  is  the  source  of  all  sentiment — feeling’s  true  foun- 
T is  the  vision  of  heaven  upon  earth : 't  is  the  gas 
Of  the  soul : 't  is  the  seizing  of  shade?  as  they  pass. 
And  making  them  substance:  *tis  something  divine: — 
Ink.  Shall  I help  you,  my  friend,  to  a little  more 
wine  ? 

Both.  I thank  you;  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I dine. 
Ink.  Apropos — Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Humphry  (5) 
to-dav? 

Tra.  1 should  think  with  Duke  Humphry  was  more 
in  your  way. 

Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  knight,  as  a laudlord,  much  more  than  the 
duke. 

The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is. 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he  pleases. 
But  *t  is  now  nearly  five,  and  I must  to  the  Park. 

Tra.  And  I’ll  take  a turn  with  you  there  till  ’t  is 
And  you,  Scamp? — (dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me;  I must  to  my  notes, 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  Elegant  Extracts. 

Lady  Blueb.  Well,  now  we  break  up; 

But  remember,  Miss  Diddle  (6j  invites  us  to  sup. 

Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
again, 

For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  bock,  and  champaigne! 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster-salad  ! 

Both.  1 honour  that  meal; 

For  *1  is  then  that  oar  feelings  most  genuinely — feel. 
Ink.  True;  feeling  is  truest  then , far  beyond 
question  : 

I wish  to  the  gods  ’twas  the  same  with  digestion! 
Lady  Blueb.  Pshaw! — never  mind  that;  for  one 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what. 

Ink.  T is  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes  your 

carriage. 

Sir  Rich,  (aside.)  I wish  all  these  people  were 
d -d  with  my  marriage!  [Exeunt. 


(1)  The  late  Sir  George  Beaumont — a constant  friend  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth. — L.  E 

(2)  The  venerable  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  This  nobleman  on 
one  occasion  liberally  offered  to  build,  and  completely  fur- 
nish and  man,  a ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  towards  tha 
close  of  the  American  war,  for  tbe  service  of  his  country, 
at  his  own  expense ; — hence  tbe  sobriquet  in  the  text. — L.  K. 

(3)  “Pedlars,"  and  “boats,"  and  “waggons!”  O ye  shades 

Of  Pope  and  Drydea  l are  we  come  to  this  ? 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  exudes 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  tease  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss — 


The  “little  boatman”  and  his  “Peter  Bell" 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  “ Acbitophell” 

Don  Juan,  Canto  111. — E. 

(4)  Fact  from  life,  with  the  words. 

(5)  The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.— L.  E. 

(6)  The  late  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  hospitable  func- 
tions have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London 
artists  and  literati  — an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly 
amiable,  but  very  eccentric  lady.  The  nnme  in  the  text 
could  only  have  been  suggested  by  the  jingling  resemblance 

] it  bears  to  Lydia. — L.  R. 
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MARINO  FALIERO 


34! 


fttartno  dFaWero,  $3ogc  of  T?>nto; 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 

IN  FIVE  ACTS.(I) 


“ Dan  ia.|uic(»  tnrhidui  4dri?e."--/fOTOc*. 

PREFACE.  ! talents  and  of  courage.  1 find  Lira  commander* in-  ] 

chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where  j 

t he  beat  the  King  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty  ] 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is  one  of  , thousand  men,  killing  eight  thousand  men,  and  keep-  j 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  most  [ j„g  the  besieged  at  the  same  time  in  check  ; an  exploit  j 

| singular  govermneut,  city,  ami  people  of  modern  his-  j to  which  I know  none  similar  in  history,  except  that  I 

tory.  It  occurred  in  the  year  I3;>;».  Every  thing  of  Ciesar  at  Alesia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade. 

■ about  Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary— her  aspect  , He  was  afterwards  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the 

. is  liVe  a dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a romance,  j same  war.  He  took  Capo  d’lstria.  He  was  ambassa-  j 

The  story  of  this  Doge  is  to  be  found  in  all  her  i ,j0r  at  Genoa  and  Rome, — at  which  last  he  received  ; 

i chronicles,  and  particularly  detailed  in  the  Lives  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom;  bis  absence 

of  the  Doges , by  Marin  Sanuto,  which  is  given  in  being  a proof  that  be  sought  it  by  no  intrigue,  since 

the  Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  related,  and  he  was  apprised  of  his  predecessor’s  death  and  his  ; 

is  |>erbaps  more  dramatic  iu  itself  than  any  scenes  j own  succession  at  the  same  moment.  But  he  appears 

! which  can  be  founded  upon  the  subject.  1 to  have  been  of  an  ungovernuble  temper.  A story  is  j 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  tolrf  by  Sanuto,  of  his  having,  many  years  before,  : 


I (I)  Lord  Byron  finished  the  composition  of  this  tragedy 
■ on  the  lOlh  July,  1820.*  lie  at  the  time  intended  to  keep  , 
j it  by  him  for  six  years  before  sending  it  to  the  press;  hnt  : 
, resolutions  of  this  kind  are,  in  modern  days,  very  seldom  j 
| adhered  to.  It  was  published  in  the  end  of  the  same  year;  ; 
• »nd,  to  the  poet’s  great  disgust,  and  in  spite  of  his  urgent 
and  repeated  remonstrances,  was  produced  on  the  singe  of 
; Drury  Lane  Theatre  rarly  in  18*21.  The  extracts  from  his  ’ 
tetter*  given  by  Mr.  Moore  in  hi*  Ufe*  sufficiently  explain  j 
, his  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

Marino  Faliero  was,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  com- 
mended warmly  for  the  truth  of  its  adhesion  to  Venetian  I 
history  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  antique  severity  of  its 
structure  and  language,  by  that  eminent  master  of  Italian 
and  classical  literature,  the  late  l go  Foscolo.  Mr.  Gifford 
also  delighted  him  by  pronouncing  it  “ English — genuine  ' 
English. n It  was,  however,  little  favoured  by  the  contrm-  j 
porary  critics-  There  was,  indeed,  only  one  who  sjioke  of 
xt  as  quite  worthy  of  Lord  Byron’s  reputation.  “ Nothing,"  J 
->aid  be.  “has  for  a long  time  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure, 
as  the  rirb  promise  of  dramatic  excellence  unfolded  in  this  I 
production  of  Lord  Byron.  Without  question,  no  such 
tragedy  as  Atari  no  Faliero  has  appeared  in  English,  since 
the  dny  when  Otway  also  was  inspired  to  his  masterpiece 
by  the  interests  of  a Venetian  story  and  a Venetian  con- 
spiracy. The  story  of  which  !-ord  Byron  hns  possessed  { 
.' imself  It,  we  think,  by  far  the  finer  of  the  two. — and  we  | 
say  possessed*  because  we  believe  he  has  adhered  almost  to 
the  letter  of  the  transactions  as  they  really  took  place.”  i 
— The  language  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviewers, 
Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Bishop  Hebcr,  wus  in  a fur  different  strain. 

| The  former  says— 

''Marino  Faliero  tut*  undoubtedly  considerable  bran  lies,  both  i 
drama  Ik-  and  poetical;  and  might  have  made  the  fur  tune  of  arix 
uning  aspirant  fur  fa rur ; but  the  name  of  II>ron  notes  expectation* 
which  arc  not  so  cauls  utitGcd ; and  jmlging  of  it  by  the  toft)  slum! 
*rd  whirh  he  himself  ban  established,  wr  ore  compelled  to  say.  Hist  I 
we  cannot  but  regard  It  as  a failure,  both  at  a poem  and  a play. 
This  mas  be  jaartly  accounted  for  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
uniting  these  two  sorts  of  excellence — of  confining  U»r  daring  and  di-  | 
gTr*»i»»-  genius  of  poetry  within  the  forms  and  limits  of  a regular 
drama,  and,  at  tire  name  time,  imparting  its  warm  and  vivifying  spirit 

* On  the  original  MS.  sent  from  Ravenna,  binl  Byron  has  wilt, 
tea  Begun  April  III),  imi — completed  July  ICtb.  lain — finished 
copying  August  l<Mi-l7lb.  taao;  the  wlurh  copying  makes  ten  times  i 
i Hie  toil  of  composing,  considering  tlic  weather — thermometer  DO  in 
the  shade — and  my  dumestfc  duties.”— L.  E. 

*']t  was  planned  at  Venice,  ami  as  far  back as  181 7"  Cad.— P.  E,  | 


to  the  practical  preparation  and  necessary  details  of  a complete  the- 
atrical action.  These,  huwrvrr.  are  difficulties  with  which  dramatic 
adventurers  have  tong  had  lo  straggle  ; and  over  which,  though  they 
are  incomparably  most  formidable  lo  the  nioal  powerful  spirits,  tlierv 
is  no  reason  to  dunbi  that  the  powers  nf  Lord  Byron  would  have  tri- 
umphed. The  true  history  of  hit  failure,  therefore,  wr  coacelre,  and 
Use  isetual  cause  of  his  miscarriage  on  the  present  occasion,  is  lo  be  1 
found  in  the  bad  choice  of  his  subject— his  selection  of  a story  wliich 
not  only  gives  no  snipe  to  the  peculiar  and  commanding  graces  of  his 
genius,  hut  tuna  coniinually  counter  tu  llse  master  cuin-nts  of  his 
fancy.  Hut  great  gifts  ar*  exquisite  tenderness,  and  demoniacal  sub- 
limity ; the  power  of  conjuring  np  at  pleasure  those  delirious  visions 
of  love  ami  t»  nuty,  and  pity  and  purity,  which  melt  our  hearts  within 
us  with  a llinlllng  and  rthrrml  softness — and  of  wielding,  at  Hie  same 
tone,  that  infernal  Are  which  blasts  and  overthrows  all  things  with  the 
dark  tnd  capricious  fulminalion*  of  Its  scorn,  rancour,  anil  revenge. 

" lift  the  rons>-MMianess  of  these  great  powers,  ami  a*  if  in  wilful  per- 
versity lo  their  suggestions,  he  lias  here  elioarn  a story  whirls,  in  a 
great  measure,  exclude*  the  agency  of  either;  and  rrsolutety  con-  [ 
ducted  it,  so  aa  to  secure  himself  agatml  their  Intrusion; — a story  . 
without  love  or  hatred— misanthropy  or  pity— containing  nothing  1 
voluptuous  and  nothing  terrific—  but  drpendiug.  for  its  grandeur,  on 
the  anger  of  a very  old  anil  irritable  man  ; and,  for  Its  attrartion. 
on  l lie  elaborate  representations  of  conjugal  dignity  and  domestic  * 
honour, — the  sober  and  austere  triumphs  of  cold  and  untempled  ctias-  | 
lily,  ami  the  noble  propriety  of  a purr  ami  disciplined  understanding,  i 
These,  wr  think,  are  nut  Hie  most  promising  themes  for  any  writ  re  ’ 
whose  business  is  lo  raise  powerful  emotions ; nor  very  likely.  In 
any  liamlv,  to  redeem  the  modern  drama  from  the  imputation  of  want 
ol  spirit,  interest,  and  excitement.  But,  for  Lord  Byron  to  select 
them  lor  a grand  dramatic  effort,  is  a*  if  a sw  ift-footed  rarer  weic  to 
tie  his  feet  together  at  tlie  starting,  or  a valiant  knight  to  enter  the 
lists  without  iris  arms.  No  mortal  prowess  could  succeed  nndersucli 
disadvantages.  The  story,  in  «o  far  aa  it  ts  original  in  our  drama,  is 
extremely  Improbable,  though,  like  most  other  very  improbable  sto- 
nes, drnvrd  I ram  authentic  sources ; but,  in  the  main,  it  tsongmal;  | 
bring,  indeed,  merely  another  I rate*  Preaereerf,  and  continually  recoil- 
ing. though  certainly  w ithout  eclipsing.  the  memory  ofthefint.  Except 
that  Jaftirr  is  driven  lo  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural  impulse 
of  line  and  misery,  and  the  l>uge  by  a nwenlmcnt  so  outrageous  as  In 
•-xcliidr  all  sympathy.— and  that  tlie  disclosure,  which  U produced 
by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  here  ascribed  to  mere  friendship.— the 
general  action  and  catastrophe  of  the  two  places  are  almost  identi- 
cal : while,  with  regard  to  the  writing  and  management,  It  must  be 
owned  that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  moat  srnse  and  vigour,  Otway  has  by  ! 
far  tlie  must  passion  and  patbos;  ;nid  that  though  Ins  conspirators 
are  belter  orainrs  and  rrasonrrs  than  the  gang  nf  Pierre  and  Rex- 
n.sult,  the  tenderness  of  llelvidera  is  as  much  more  touching,  as  it 
is  more  natural,  than  the  stoical  and  self-satisfied  decorum  of 
Angiolina.” 

Afler  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  VulUes,  (a  vaiunble 
one.  nndoabtcilly,  hut  too  lung  to  tie  extracted  here,)  Bishop 
llebcr  thus  conclndea: — 

“ We  cannot  conceive  a greater  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  ayiUiu 
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1 wh^n  podesta  and  captain  at  Treviso,  boxed  the  cars 
of  the  bishop,  who  was  somewhat  tardy  in  bringing 
the  Host.  For  this,  honest  Sanuto  “saddles  him 
I with  a judgment,”  as  Thwackum  did  Square;  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was  punished  or  rebuked 
1 by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
j mission.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  afterwards 
at  peace  with  the  church,  for  we  find  him  ambassador 
| at  Rome,  and  invested  with  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino, 
I in  the  march  of  Treviso,  and  with  the  title  of  Count, 


> 


by  Lorenzo,  Count-bisbop  of  Ceneda.  For  these  facts 
my  authorities  are  Sanuto,  Vettor  Sandi,  Andrea 
Navagero,  and  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Zara,  first 
published  by  the  indefatigable  Abate  Morelli,  in  his 
Monumenti  Veneziani  di  r aria  Letlcratura , printed 
in  1796,  all  of  which  I have  looked  over  in  the  original 
language.  The  moderns,  Darn,  Sismondi,  andLaugier, 
nearly  agree  with  the  ancient  chroniclers.  Sismondi 
attributes  the  conspiracy  to  his  jealousy,  but  1 find 
this  nowhere  asserted  by  the  national  historians. 


to  blind  the  mmt  acute  perception,  (ban  the  fact  that  Lord  Byron, 
in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  Intended  for  the  closet,  has  piqued 
himself  on  thr  observance  of  rule*.  which  (br  their  advantage  on  llir 
stage  what  It  may)  arr  evidently,  off  the  "tagr.  a matter  of  perfect 
indifference  The  only  object  of  adhering  to  the  nmtiea  it  to  pre- 
serve the  Illusion  of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obtiously 
useless.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  arc  their  stipposed 
advantages  destroyed,  but  their  Inconveniences  are  also,  in  a great 
measure,  neutralised  : and  it  it  true  alto,  that  poetry  so  splrmlitl  Isas 
often  accompanied  them,  at  to  make  ns  wholly  overlook,  in  the  blase 
I of  greater  eicrllences,  whatever  l neon  vein  r ones  result  from  them. 
I either  in  Use  duaet  or  the  theatre.  Bat  even  diminished  difficulties 
I are  not  to  be  needlessly  courted,  and  thnsigh.  in  the  strength  and 
i dr slerity  of  the  combatant,  we  soon  Ins*  sight  of  the  cumbrous 
trappings  by  which  he  has  choaen  to  distinguish  himtrlf ; yet.  if  thosr 
I trappings  are  at  once  cumbersome  and  pedantic,  not  rally  will  his 
] difficulty  of  success  he  inrrrasrd,  hot  his  fall  are,  if  he  fails,  will  be 
! rendered  the  more  signal  anil  ridiculous. 

Hariau  Fatiero  has,  we  believe,  been  pretty  generally  pronounced 
a failure  by  the  public  voire,  and  we  sec  no  reason  to  rail  for  a re- 
I vision  of  their  sentence.  It  contains,  beyond  all  doubt,  many  pas- 
| sages  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  some  of  gennine  poetry;  and 
j the  scenes,  more  particularly,  in  which  Lord  Byrun  lias  neglected  the 
! absurd  creed  of  his  pseudo-Hellenic  writers,  are  conceived  and  ela- 
[ bora  led  with  great  tragic  elTrrt  and  detlrrity.  Bui  thr  subject  is 
j decidedly  lU-choarn.  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  pint,  and  in  all  the 
i busiest  and  most  Interesting  patU  of  it,  it  is,  m fact,  no  more  thnn 
another  Fenict  Prrtrrve if.  In  which  the  author  has  had  to  contend 
I (nor  has  he  contended  tocressfiilly  } with  our  rrcotlec turns  of  a former 
and  deservedly  popular  play  on  the  same  subject.  And  I lie  only 
respect  in  wbicli  it  differs  is,  that  the  JsflU-r  of  Lord  Byron's  phi 
I Is  drawn  In  to  join  the  conspirators,  not  by  llie  natural  and  intrl- 
I ligiblr  motives  of  poverty,  aggravated  by  the  sufferings  of  a brluvrd 
j wife,  and  a deep  and  well-grounded  resentment  of  oppression,  but 
I by  his  outrageous  anger  for  a private  wrong  of  no  very  atrocious 
| nature.  Tlse  Doge  of  Venice,  to  chastise  the  vulgar  libel  of  a foolish 
I boy,  attempts  to  overturn  that  republic  of  which  he  is  the  first  and 
most  trusted  servant ; to  massacre  all  bu  ancient  friends  and  fellow- 
J soldiers,  the  magistracy  and  nobility  of  the  land.  With  such  a re- 
sentment as  this,  thus  simply  stated  and  taken  singly,  who  ever 
I sympathised,  or  who  but  Lord  Byron  would  have  expected  in  such 
a cause  to  be  able  to  awaken  sympathy  ? It  is  little  to  the  purpswe 
I to  say  that  this  is  all  historically  true.  A thing  may  be  true  w ithout 
i being  probable;  ami  such  a case  of  idiosyncrasy  as  i»  implied  in  a 
j resentment  so  sodden  and  extravagant,  Is  no  more  a fitting  subject 
* fur  the  port,  than  an  animal  with  two  I leads  would  be  for  an  artist 
; of  a different  description. 

I " It  is  true  that,  when  a long  course  of  mutual  bickering  had  pre- 

I'  ceded,  when  the  mind  of  the  prince  hod  been  prrpaicd,  by  due 
degree.*,  to  hale  the  oligarchy  with  which  lie  wav  surrounded  and 
over-ruled,  and  to  feel  or  suspect,  in  every  act  of  the  senate,  a 
studied  and  persevering  design  to  wound  and  degrade  him,  a very 
I “light  addition  of  injury  might  make  the  nap  id  anger  overflow  ; and 
1 the  insufficient  punishment  of  Steno  (though  to  most  men  tlus  pu- 
nishment seems  not  unequal  to  the  offence)  might  have  opened  Use 
last  flood-gate  tn  Dial  torrent  which  had  been  lung  gathering  strength 
from  innumerable  petty  insults  and  aggressloov. 

"It  is  also  puuibte  that  an  old  man,  duatingly  r'md  of  a young 
and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  Insensible  to  l be  ridicule  of  inch  an 
unequal  alliance,  might  fur  months  or  years  have  barn  tormenting 
himself  with  tbe  suspected  snspieinn*  of  bis  countrymen;  ban 
amarted.  though  convinced  of  hu  consort's  purity,  under  thr  idra 
that  others  were  not  equally  candid,  and  have  attached,  at  length, 
the  greater  importance  to  Strao’s  ribaldry,  froa.  apprehending  this 
last  to  be  no  u-ore  than  an  overt  demonstration  if  the  secret  thoughts 
of  ball  tbe  little  world  of  Ventre. 

"And  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  the  story  of  Falirrn  (unpro- 
mising •«  so  regard  it  in  every  way  of  telling)  had  fallen  into  tl»e 
hands  of  live  barbarian  Shakspeare,  tbe  commencement  of  the  play 
would  have  been  placed  considerably  earlier;  that  lime  would  have 
been  given  fur  tbe  gradual  devrloprment  of  those  strong  lines  of  cha- 
racter which  were  to  deride  tbe  fate  of  tbe  hero,  and  for  thr  working 
of  those  subtle  but  not  instantaneous  poison*  which  were  to  destroy 
(be  peace,  and  embitter  the  feelings,  and  confuse  tbe  understanding, 
of  a brave  and  high-minded  but  proud  and  Irritable  veteran. 

" But  Ilia  misfortune  is  (and  it  is,  in  a great  measure,  as  we  run- 
reive,  tn  be  ascribed  In  Lord  Byron's  passion  fur  the  nnities)  that, 
instead  of  placing  this  accumulation  of  painful  feelings  before  our 
eves,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them. 
Of  lire  previous  enrmachiuenls  of  tlse  oligarchy  cm  the  dural  power 
we  see  nothing.  Ssy,  we  only  hear  a very  little  of  It,  and  that  in 
general  terms,  and  at  the  eoncluvinn  of  the  piece  ; in  the  form  of  an  apo- 
logy for  thr  Doge's  past  conduct,  not  as  thr  constant  and  painful  feeling 
which  we  might  tn  have  shared  with  him  in  the  first  instance.  If  wr 
were  to  sympathise  in  bis  views  and  with  success  to  his  enterprise.  The 


fear  that  his  wife  might  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen 
is,  in  like  manner,  acnrcrly  hinted  at ; and  no  other  reason  for  such 
a fear  is  named  than  that  which,  simply  taken,  could  never  have  pro- 
duced it — a libel  scribbled  on  the  back  of  a chair.  We  are.  there- 
fore, through  the  whole  tragedy,  under  feelings  of  surprise  rather 
than  of  pity  or  sympathy,  a*  persons  witnessing  portentous  events 
from  causes  apparently  inadequate.  We  see  a man  become  a traitor 
for  no  other  visible  cause  (however  other  causes  are  incidentally  in- 
sinuated) than  a single  vulgar  insult,  which  was  more  likely  to  recoil 
on  the  perpetrator  than  to  wound  the  object ; and  we  cannot  pity 
a death  incurred  in  such  a quarrel."  * 

The  following  extract  from  i letter  of  January,  1821,  will 
show  the  author's  own  estimate  of  tbe  piece  thus  criticised. 
After  repeating  his  hope,  that  no  manager  would  be  so 
audacious  as  to  trample  on  his  feelings  by  producing  it  ou 
the  stage,  he  thus  proceeds;— 

" It  Is  too  regular — the  time,  twenty-four  hoars — tbe  change  of 
place  not  frequent — nothing  melodramatic— oo  surprises— no  starts, 
nor  trap-doors,  nor  opportunities  • foe  tossing  their  beads  and  kick- 
ing their  heels* — and  no  low,  thr  grand  ingredient  of  a modem  play 
I am  persuaded  that  a great  tragedy  is  not  to  be  produced  by  follow- 
ing the  old  dramatists — who  are  full  of  gross  faults,  pardoned  only 
I for  the  beauty  of  their  language.— but  by  writing  naturally  and  rtgu- 
I larty,  and  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  thr  (ireekt,  but  not  hi 
| imitation,— merely  tbe  outline  of  their  conduct,  adapted  to  our  own 
' limes  and  circumstances.  and  of  coarse  no  chorus.  You  Will  laugh, 

1 and  say,  ’ Why  don't  you  do  so?’  I have,  you  see,  tried  a sketch  in 
' Wanna  Fati era;  but  many  people  think  my  talent  * tutnValty  an  - 
I dramaoe.'  and  I am  nut  at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right. -f  If  Vacimi 
Asi/ieru  don't  fail — in  the  perusal — I shall,  perhaps,  try  again  (but 
1 nut  fur  the  stage)  ; and  as  1 think  that  tew  if  not  the  principal  pas- 
1 sion  foe  tragedy  (and  yet  most  of  ours  turn  upon  It),  you  will  not  find 
’ me  a popular  writer.  Unlraa  it  is  la*t/«nnu,  criminal  anil  iapteu, 
j it  ought  not  to  make  a tragic  subject.  When  It  is  melting  and 
■iiaudlin.  It  dots,  but  it  ought  not  to  do;  It  is  tlien  for  the  gallery 
and  second -price  bates  If  you  want  to  have  a notion  of  wbat  I am 
I trying.  Use  up  a irmntlalton  of  any  of  llie  Creek  tragedians.  If  I 
I said  the  original,  it  would  be  an  impudent  presumption  of  mine  ; but 
the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  tbe  originals,  that  I think  I may 
1 risk  it.  Then  Judge  of  the  'simplicity  of  plot.’  and  do  not  judge  me 
| by  your  old  mud  dramatists;  which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh,  and 
then  proving  a fountain.  Yet,  after  all.  I suppose  you  do  nut  mnm 
that  spirits  is  a nobler  element  than  a dear  spring  bubbling  up  in  the 
1 sun?  and  tins  I take  to  be  tbe  difference  between  tbe  Creeks  and 
I those  turbid  mountebanks — always  excepting  Ben  J orison,  who  was 
a scholar  and  a classic.  Ur,  take  up  a translation  of  Albert,  ami  Iry 
Uw  interest,  etc.  of  these  my  new  attempts  In  the  old  line,  by  *iw  tn 
| English;  and  then  tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.  But  don't  measure 
me  by  vuoa  ow>  old  ur  ucsr  tailor's  yard.  Nothing  so  rosy  as  intri- 
cate confusion  of  plot  and  rant.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  In  comedy,  has  ten 

* On  the  subject  of  Marino  Fall  tin  Mr.  Call  observes  t— " This 
drama,  to  be  properly  appreciates!,  both  in  its  taste  and  feeling, 
should  be  consulrresl  as  addressed  to  the  Italians  uf  tbe  epoch  a: 
which  It  was  written.  Ilad  it  been  written  in  tbe  Italian  instead  of 
the  English  language,  and  could  it  have  conn-  oat  in  any  city  of  Italy, 
the  effect  would  hair  been  prodigious.  It  is  indeed  a work  not  to 
he  estimated  by  tbe  delineations  of  character,  nor  the  force  of  pas- 
sion expressed  in  it.  but  altogether  by  the  apt  and  searching  sarcasms 
of  thr  political  allusions.  Viewed  with  reference  tn  the  lime  and 
place  in  which  it  was  composed,  it  would  probably  deserve  to  be 
‘ ranked  as  a high  and  bold  effort,  simply  as  a drama,  it  may  not  be 
entitled  to  rank  above  tragedies  of  the  second  or  third  class.  It  is 
perhaps,  as  it  stands,  not  fit  to  nan-red  in  representation,  but  it  is  so 
rich  in  matter  that  it  would  not  be  a difficult  task  to  make  out  ol 
little  more  than  the  Until  part  a tragedy  wbicli  would  not  dishonour 
the  English  stage."— P E. 

j That  such  is  not  thr  opinion  now  entertained  by  the  practical 
men  of  Drury  Lane  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  two  of  Byron's 
tragedies  bare  since  his  death  been  produced  on  tbe  stage  ; and  that, 
during  hu  life-time,  the  same  judges  entertained  a more  favourable 
rati  male  of  Ins  dramatic  powers  Ilian  his  critics  were  plrasrd  to  rx- 
I press,  will  perhaps  be  inferred  from  thr  fallowing  anecdote,  whirl) 
wp  quote  from  flail :— *■  When  Lord  Byron  was  a member  of  the 
managing  (query—  mis- managing?)  committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Hartley  was  speaking  with  him  on  the  decay  of  thr  drama,  and  took 
! occasion  to  urge  lilt  Lordship  to  write  a tragedy  for  the  stage.  'I 
| cannot, ' was  the  reply  : ‘ I don't  know  how  to  make  the  people  go 
oo  and  off  in  the  scenes,  and  knnw  not  where  to  find  a fit  character. * 

| 'Take  your  own.’  said  Bartley,  meaning,  in  the  honesty  of  Ina  heart, 

I one  of  his  laras  or  Guide  Harolds.  ' Much  obliged  to  you.'  was  the 
reply — and  exit  in  a hoff.  Byron  thought  he  spoke  literally  of  Ins  own 
real  rlsaeaeter."— P.  F. 
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MARINO  FALIERO 


Veilur  Saudi,  indued,  aaya,  that  wAltri  scri&aero  che 

I dal  la  grtosa  suspicion  di  esso  Doge  aiasi  fatto 

j y Michel  Steito)  staccar  con  violcuza,”  etc.  etc. ; but 
| ttu*  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general 
1 opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanntoor  by  Nav  agent; 
i and  Saudi  himself  adds,  a moment  after,  that  “ per 
alt  re  Venezia  lie  memorie  traspiri,  che  non  il  tola 
deskkriodi  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congiura,  ma  anche 
la  innata  abituale  ambizion  xua,  per  cni  audava  a far  si 


limn  thf  buustlr  of  C«ijrw» ; tint  are  they  to  be  compared  ? tod  yrl 
•be  drove  Congreve  from  the  theatre." 

Again,  February  16,  he  thus  write*  j— 

" Yon  lay  the  Dogr  will  not  be  popular:  did  I peer  Write  for  po- 
pularity* I defy  you  to  show  a work  of  mine  (except  a tale  or  two'i 
of  a popular  *1)1*  or  complexion.  It  appear*  to  me  that  there  i» 

| room  for  a different  »tyle  of  the  drama  ; neither  a servile  following 
of  the  old  drama,  which  it  a grossly  rtronraus  one,  nor  yrt  too 
j French,  like  those  who  som-edrd  the  older  writer*.  Il  appear*  tome 
1 that  good  Engluli,  and  a arverrr  appruaej*  to  the  rules,  might  combine 
j tomethiog  not  dishonourable  to  nor  literatnre.  I have  a loo  at- 
I tempted  to  make  a play  witlmmt  love;  and  there  are  neither  rings, 
nor  mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  canting  villain*,  nor  mrln- 
drama  in  It.  All  this  will  prevent  its  popularity,  but  doe*  nm  per- 
suade me  that  it  is  therefore  faulty.  Vi  Ik*  level  fault  it  ha*  will  arise 
from  deficiency  in  the  conduct,  rather  than  in  the  conception,  which 
I is  simple  and  severe. 

f **  Reproach  is  useless  always,  and  irritating— but  my  feelings  were 
very  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a gladiator  In  the  fate  of  a glo- 
dialor  by  that ' ret i anus,’  Mr.  Elliston.  As  to  hi*  defence  and  offer*  of 
| compensation,  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ? It  it  like  Loais  X I\  . 

wb<>  insisted  upon  buying  at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney’s  horse,  and. 

' on  hu  refusal,  no  taking  it  by  force,  Sydney  shot  Ins  horse.  I con  hi 
not  shoot  my  tragedy,  hat  I would  have  dung  it  into  the  lire  ralhci 
than  have  had  it  reprearntrd." 

[In  another  letter  his  Lordship  says 

"The  play  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  I Hatter  myself  that  it  Is  ori- 
ginal. as  a picture  of  that  kind  of  passion,  which  to  my  mind  is  *<• 
natural,  that  I am  convinced  dial  I should  have  done  precisely  what 
j the  Doge  did  on  those  provocations.  ’—I’.  F.  ] 

I The  poet  originally  designed  to  inscribe  this  tragedy  to  his 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird;  hot  the  dedication, 
then  drawn  ap,  has  remained  till  now  in  MS.  It  is  in  these 
words : — 

To  tbk  Hoioruiu  Dot  on*  Kimno. 

1 “My  dear  Douglas. 

“1  dedicate  to  you  the  following  tragedy,  rather  on  arcount  of 
yoar  goo4  opinion  of  it.  than  from  any  notion  of  my  own  that  it 
may  h«-  worthy  of  your  acceptance.  But  if  its  merits  were  ten  times 
greater  than  they  pomibly  can  he,  this  offering  would  still  be  a very 
inadequate  acknowledgment  of  the  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
which,  fur  a series  of  years,  you  have  honoured 
*•  Your  obliged 

’’and  affectiouatc  friend. 

” BYRON." 

At  another  moment,  the  poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tragedy  to  Goethe,  whose  praises  of  Man/red  had  highly 
delighted  him;  but  this  dedication  shared  the  fate  of  that 
to  Mr.  Kinnaird:  —it  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
IKlI.wben  it  was  presented  to  him  at  Weimar,  by  Mr. 
Murray,  jun. ; nor  was  it  printed  at  all,  until  Mr.  Moore 
included  it  in  his  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Moore,  in  doing  so,  omitted  some  passages, 
which,  the  MS.  haring  since  been  lost,  we  raanot  now  restore. 
-lt  is  written,'*  be  says,  “ in  the  poet's  most  whimsical  and 
mocking  mood  ; and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured  out 
in  it  upon  the  two  favourite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridi- 
cule, compels  me  to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  its  most 
amusing  passages."  The  world  are  in  possession  of  so 
much  of  Lord  Byron’s  sarcastic  criticisms  on  bis  contem- 
poraries, and  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  he  threw 
them  off  is  so  generally  appreciated,  that  one  is  at  a loss 
to  understand  what  purpose  could  be  served  by  suppressing 
I the  fragments  thus  characterised- 


principe  imlipendeute.”  The  first  motive  appears  to 
have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of  the  words 
written  by  Michel  Stenc  on  the  ducal  chair,  and  by 
the  light  and  inadequate  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the 
offender,  who  was  one  of  their  “treCapi.”  The  at- 
tentions ofSleno  himself  appear  to  have  been  directed 
towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and  not  to  the  “ Doga-  ! 
Tessa”  herself,  against  whose  fame  not  the  slightest  ■ 
insinuation  appears,  while  she  is  praised  for  her 


* 


••  I regret  to  tee  a great  man  falling  into  a groat  mistake.  This 
opinion  of  your*  only  provr*  that  the  Dictionary  of  ten  thousand 
living  English  Authors  has  not  been  t ran* laird  into  German.  You 
will  hav«  read,  in  yoar  friend  Schlrgel's  vmioa,  the  dialogue  in 
Macbeth — 

‘ Their  an-  ten  thorn  and ! 

Macbeth.  Geese,  villain  ? 

Ansteer.  Authors,  sir.* 

Now.  of  thrsr  • ten  thousand  author*,’  therr  err  actually  mnrtren  hun- 
dred and  rlghty-*rirn  ports,  all  alia*  at  this  moment,  whatever  their 
works  may  he.  a*  their  bookseller*  well  know  and  amongst  three 
j thrrr  are  sever.  I who  powm  a far  grratrr  rr  pula  lion  than  mine, 
although  mnodrrably  Iras  than  your*.  It  Is  owing  to  this  neglect 
on  the  part  af  your  German  translator*  that  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  work*  of  • * * • • • 

•’There  Is  also  another,  named  • • ' • 

•*  I mention  these  poet*  by  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  yon.  They 
form  but  two  brick*  of  our  Hshel  (Wiaosaa  bricks,  by  the  way),  but  . 
may  serve  for  a specimen  of  Ihr  building 

" It  t*.  moreover,  awrrtrd  that  • the  predominant  character  of  the 
whole  bods  of  the  present  English  poetry  it  a disgust  and  contempt 
for  life.’  But  I rattier  suspect,  that  by  our  single  work  of  prose,  you 
yourwlf  have  excited  a greater  contempt  fur  lib-,  than  all  the  English 
volumes  of  poesy  that  ever  were  written.  Madainede  Star!  says,  tlwt 
I • It'erther  has  on -as: nurd  more  suicide*  than  the  imsl  beautiful  wo- 
man and  I really  believe  that  be  has  put  more  individual* out  of  this 
' world  than  Napoleon  himself, — except  in  the  way  of  hi*  profesaiun. 

I Perhaps,  lllutlrtou*  Sir,  the  acrimonious  Judgment  passed  by  a cele- 
brated northern  journal  upon  you  In  particular,  and  the  Germans  In 
grneral,  has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as 
criticism.  But  you  must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom 
goosl-natured  fellow*,  considering  their  two  professions,— taking  up 
the  law  in  court,  ami  laying  il  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can  more 
lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  Judgment,  In  your  particular,  than  I 
do;  and  I so  expressed  myself  u>  your  friend  Schlegel,  In  1BI«,  at 
Copnct 

’*  In  beluilf  of  my  ‘ ten  thousand  ’ living  brethren,  and  of  myself.  I 
have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to 
•F.nghsh  poetry*  in  general,  and  which  mrritrd  notice  because  it  , 
was  roc  as, 

"Mi  principal  object  In  addressing  yon  was  to  testify  my  sincere 
respect  and  admiration  of  a man  who,  for  half  a century,  has  led  the 
literature  of  a great  nation,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  Brst 
literary  character  of  his  age. 

" Too  have  been  fortunate.  Sir.  not  only  in  the  writing*  which 
have  illustrated  your  name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as  being  sufficiently  , 
musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity.  In  this  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names  would  perhaps  he  j 
immortal  al*«>— if  any  body  could  pronounce  tlirm. 

’’it  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  tone  of  levity,  , 
that  I am  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  you;  hut  this  will 
he  a mistake : I am  always  flippant  in  prow.  Considering  you.  as  I 


rrally  and  warmly  do.  in  common  with  all  yuor  own,  and  with  most 
oilier  natians.  to  be  by  far  the  Unit  literary  character  which  hates- 
isted  in  Europe  since  Hie  death  of  Voltaire,  I felt,  and  feel,  dmiwulo 


I 


"Sir. 


"To  Btios  Goerax,*  etc.  etc.  eic. 


■nan  and  published  at  I-cipaic,  a judgment  of  yours  upon  F.nghsii 
poetry  is  quoted  as  fallows  : ’That  in  English  poetry,  great  gruiua. 
universal  power,  a feeling  of  profundity,  with  sufficient  tenderm-u 
•nd  force,  are  to  be  found  ; but  that  altogether  these  do  not  Constitute 
poets,  etc.  etc. 

• Goethe  was  ennobled,  having  the  f'om  prefixed  to  his  name,  but 

never  received  the  title  of  Baron  — L.  E. 


ascribe  to  you  the  following  work  —not  as  being  either  a tragedy  or 
| poem  { for  I cannot  pronounce  upon  it*  pretentious  to  be  either  one 
1 or  thr  other,  nr  both,  or  nntlirr).  but  a*  a mark  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration from  a foreigner  to  the  man  wbo  ho*  been  hailed  la  Germany 
j ‘rax  oaaar  Gocthi.’ 

*’  I have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ with  the  truest  respect, 

•*  your  most  obedient 

*’  and  very  humble  servant, 

••  Ravenna.  «l»ro  t«o.  two  ••  BYRON. 

''  P.  S.— I perceive  that  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  (talv.  there  is  a 
great  struggle  about  what  they  call  'Classical'  and  • liomantic.'—  I 
term*  which  were  not  subjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least 
wlien  I left  it  four  or  five  year*  ago-  Some  of  the  English  scribblers, 
it  is  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift,  hut  the  reason  was  that  they  lliem 
wives  did  not  know  Imw  la  write  either  prow  or  verse ; but  nobody 
thought  them  worth  making  a sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some- 
thing of  the  kind  sprung  up  Latrly.  but  I have  not  heard  much  about 
it,  and  it  wuuld  be  such  bad  taste  dial  I sliall  be  very  sorry  to 
believe  it.** 

The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  gratified  with  thU  token  j 
of  Lord  Rjrron’s  admiration.  He  died  at  Weimar  early  in  ' 
the  year  18.1’i — a year  which  swept  away  no  many  of  the  I 
great  men  of  the  European  world — Among  others,  Cuvier  i 
, find  Scott.  -L.  K. 
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beauty,  and  remarked  for  her  youth.  Neither  do  ] Hud 
it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Saudi  be  an  assertion', 
that  the  Doge  was  actuated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife; 
but  rather  by  respect  for  her,  and  for  his  own  ho- 
nour, warranted  by  bis  past  services  and  present 
dignity. 

1 know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
in  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Vietc  of  Italy. 
His  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests 
about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at 
so  great  an  effect  from  so  slight  a cause.  How  so 
acute  and  severe  an  ob<erver  of  mankind  as  the  au- 
thor of  Zcluco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable. 
He  knew  that  a basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham’s 
gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  com- 
mand, and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged  in  the  most  desolating 
wars,  because  his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding 
fault  with  a window,  and  wished  to  give  him  another 
occupation — that  Helen  lost  Troy — that  Lucretta 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome — and  that  Cava 
brought  the  Moors  to  Spain—  that  an  insulted  hus- 
band led  the  GauU  to  Clusium,  and  thence  to  Rome 
— that  a single  verse  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  on 
the  Abbe  de  Bernis,  and  a jest  on  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbach (I)—  that  the 
elopement  of  Dearbhorgil  with  Mac  Murchad  con- 
ducted the  English  to  the  slavery  of  In-land — that  a 
personal  pique  between  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion  of  ; 
the  Bourbons—  and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  that  ! 
Commodus,  Domitian,  and  Caligula  fell  victims  not 
to  their  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vengeance — 
and  that  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from 
the  ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America 
destroyed  both  king  and  commonwealth.  After  these 
instances,  on  the  least  reflection,  it  is  indeed  extra- 
ordinary in  Dr.  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a man  i 
used  to  command,  who  had  served  and  swayed  in  ! 
the  most  important  offices,  should  fierc»ly  resent,  in  \ 
a fierce  age,  an  unpunished  affront,  the  grossest  that  j 
can  be  off-red  to  a man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant. 
The  age  of  Faliero  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to  ’ 
favour  it — 

“The  \ mini;  man’s  wrath  is  like  straw  on  Arc, 

But  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire.n 

“ Young  men  soon  give  nnd  soon  forget  affronts, 

Old  age  is  slow  at  both.” 

Laugier's  reflections  are  more  philosophical: — i 
“TuJe  fii  il  fine  ignominioso  di  un’uomo,  die  la  sua 
nascita,  la  sua  eta,  il  suo  ra rath-re  dnvevauo  teuer 
lontano  dalle  passioni  produttriri  di  grandi  /felitti.  I 
suoi  talenli  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne’  maggiori 
impieghi.  la  sua  capacity  sperimentata  ne'  governi  e 
nelle  am  base  ate,  gli  avevauo  arquirtatn  la  stima  e 
la  fiduria  de'  cittadini,  ed  avevauo  uniti  i stilfragi  per 
collocailo  alia  testa  della  republica.  Innalzalo  ad  un 
"rado  che  terminal  a gloriosameute  la  sua  vita,  il  ri- 
sentimento  di  u»T  ingiuria  leggicra  insimto  nel  suo 
cuore  tal  veleno  chc  bus  to  a corrompere  le  anticbe  sue 


qualitii,  e a condurlo  al  termine  degli  scellerati ; serio 
esentpio,  cheprova  non  esserri  eta,  in  cui  la  pmdenxa 
umana  sia  si  cur  a , e che  nelf  uomo  restano  setnpre 
passioni  capaci  a disonorarlo , quart  do  non  invigili 
sopra  te  s/cj#o.”(2) 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life?  1 have  searched  the  chroniclers,  and 
find  nothing  of  the  kind;  it  is  true  that  he  avowed  all. 
He  was  conducted  to  th£  place  of  torture,  but  there  | 
is  no  mention  made  of  any  application  for  mercy  on  ' 
his  part ; and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  j 
taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue  any  thing  but 
his  having  shown  a want  of  firmness,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by  those  minute  t 
historians,  who  by  no  means  favour  him:  such,  in- 
deed, would  be  contrary  to  his  character  as  a soldier, 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  which  lie  died,  ' 
as  it  is  to  the  truth  of  history.  I know  no  justifica-  . 
tion,  at  any  distance  of  time,  for  calumniating  an 
historical  character:  surely  truth  belongs  to  the  dead 
and  to  the  unfortunate;  and  (hey  who  have  died  upon 
a scaflold  have  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their  [ 
own,  without  attiibutiug  to  them  that  which  the  very  j 
incurring  of  the  perils  which  conducted  them  to  their  | 
violent  death  renders,  of  all  others,  the  most  impro-  j 
liable.  The  black  veil  which  is  painted  over  the  j 
place  of  Marino  Faliero  amongst  the  Doges,  and  the  1 
Giant's  Staircase  where  he  was  crowned,  and  dis- 
crowned,  and  decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon  my  | 
imagination ; as  did  his  fiery  character  and  strange  - 
story.  I went,  in  1819,  in  search  of  his  tomb  more 
than  once  to  the  church  San  Giovanni  e San  Paolo;  ' 
and,  as  I was  standing  before  the  monument  of  an- 
other family,  a priest  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “ I 
can  show  you  fitter  monuments  than  that. ” I told 

him  that  I was  in  search  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  * 
and  particularly  of  the  Dog  • Marino’s.  “Oh,”  said  ; 
he,  “ I will  show  it  you;”  and,  conducting  me  to  the 
outside,  pointed  out  a sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with 
an  illegible  inscription.  He  said  that  it  had  been  in 
a convent  adjoining,  but  was  removed  after  the 
French  came,  and  placed  in  its  present  situation ; i 
that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  opened  at  its  removal; 
there  were  still  some  bones  remaining,  but  no  positive 
vestige  of  the  decapitation.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
which  I have  made  mention  in  the  third  act  as  before 
that  church  is  not,  however,  of  a Faliero,  but  of  some  > 
other  now-  obsolete  warrior,  although  of  a later  date,  i 
There  were  two  other  Doges  of  this  family,  prior  to  I 
Marino;  Ordrlafo,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Znra  in  1 1 17  , 
(where  his  desccndantafterwardsconquered  the  Huns),  j 
and  Vital  Faliero,  who  reigned  in  1085.  The  family, 
originally  from  Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
blood  and  wealth  in  the  city  of  once  the  most  wealthy  ' 
and  still  the  most  ancient  families  in  Europe.  The 
length  I have  gone  into  on  (his  subject  will  show  the 
interest  I have  taken  in  it.  Whether  I have  succeed- 
ed or  not  in  the  tragedy,  I have  al  least  transferred 
into  our  language  an  historical  fact  worthy  of  com- 
memoration. 


(I)  The  Abbe's  biographer  denies  the  enrreetness  of  this 
statement. — “ (Jnrlqurs  errivains,"  hr  says,  “qui  trouvaient 
vans  dnute  piquant  d'attrihuer  de  grands  rffets  a dcs  petite* 
causes,  ont  prrtendu  que  l'Ablx- avnit  Insistrdnns  le  ronscil 
pour  faire  declarer  la  guerre  A la  Prime,  par  ressentimrnt 
contre  Frederic,  et  pour  vender  *n  vnnit*-  poetlqne,  bumiliee 
par  le  vers  du  monarque  l-el-esprit  et  porle — 

• Eri’ra  dr  Uernis  la  abondanrr.* 


Je  ne  m'nmuserai  point  A refoter  cette  opinion  ridicule  ; etle 
tomhe  par  le  fait,  si  l'Abhe,  enmrar  dit  Iloelos,  se  di-clara 
au  contraire,  dans  le  conseil,  eoiiMnmment  pour  I'aUlanee 
aver  in  Prusse,  contre  le  sentiment  mi-mc  de  I.oaU  XV.  et 
de  .Madame  de  Pompadour.”  Bib.  {.‘air. — L K. 

(S)  Laugirr,  Hist,  de  la  Repub.  de  Fenise.  Italian  trans- 
lation, vol.  It . pp.  3U,  31. 
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It  is  now  four  years  that  1 have  meditated  this 
work;  and  before  I had  sufficiently  examined  the  re- 
, cords,  I was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn  on 
a jealousy  in  Faliero. (I)  But,  perceiving  no  fouti'i- 
atiou  for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  aware  that  je  - 
lousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I have 

I-  given  it  a more  historical  form.  I was,  besides,  well 
advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  (7.)  on  that  point, 
in  talking  with  him  of  my  intention  at  Venice  in  1817- 
w If  you  make  him  jealous,”  said  he,  “ recollect  that 
• you  have  to  contend  with  established  writers,  to  say 
j nothing  of  Shakspeare,  and  an  exhausted  subject; — 
j stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge’s  natural  character,  which 
i will  bear  you  out,  if  properly  drawn;  and  make  your 
1 plot  as  regular  as  you  can.”  Sir  William  Drummond 
1 gave  me  nearly  the  same  counsel.  How  far  I have 
followed  these  instructions,  or  whether  they  haveavail- 
; cd  me,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  1 have  had  no  view 
to  the  stage;  in  its  present  state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
i very  exalted  object  of  ambition;  besides,  I have  been 
too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have  thought  it  so  at 
jyiy  time.  (3)  And  I cannot  conceive  any  man  of  ir- 
j rila-.le  feeling  putting  himself  at  the  mercies  of  an 
audience.  The  sneering  reader,  and  the  loud  critic, 
; and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and  distant  cala- 
| mities;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent  or  of  an 
ignorant  audience  on  a production  which,  be  it  good 

(1)  In  February,  1817,  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Murray 
— “ Look  into  Dr.  Moore**  flew  </  Italy  for  me : in  oue  of 
tbe  volume*  you  will  Bad  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valient 
(it  ought  to  he  Falieri)  And  hi*  conspiracy,  or  the  motive*  of 
it.  Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  it  in  a letter  to  me 
soon.  I want  it,  and  cannot  And  so  good  an  account  of  that 
business  here;  though  tbe  veiled  portrait,  and  the  place 
where  be  was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated,  still 
exist  and  are  shown.  I hare  searched  all  their  histories; 
but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers 
silent  on  his  motives,  which  were  a private  grievance  against 
one  of  tbe  patricians.  I mean  to  write  a tragedy  on  the 
subject,  which  appears  to  me  very  dramatic ; an  old  man, 
jealoas,  and  conspiring  against  the  state,  of  which  he  »as 
actually  reigning  chief.  The  last  circumstance  makes  it 
tbe  most  remarkable  and  only  fact  of  tbe  kind,  in  all  his- 
tory of  all  nations. p — L.  R. 

2)  See  ante.  p.  63,  note.— P-E- 

3)  >1S.  u It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a wo- 
man's toilet — it  disenchants.” — L E- 

(4)  While  I was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  lane 
Theatre,  I can  vooch  for  my  colleagues  and  I hope,  for 
myself,  that  we  did  oar  best  to  bring  back  the  legitimate 
drama.  I tried  what  I could  to  get  tie  Manl/ori  revived, 
but  in  vain,  and  equally  in  vain  in  favour  of  Sotheby's 
Ivan,  which  was  thought  an  acting  play;  and  I endea- 
voured also  to  wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to  write  a tragedy. 
Those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  will  hardly  believe  that 
•he  School  /or  Scandal  is  the  play  which  bat  brought  Icatl 
atovey.  averaging  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  acted 
| since  its  production ; so  Manager  Dibdin  assured  me.  Of 
what  has  occurred  since  Maturin'**  Bertram  I am  not 
aware;  so  that  I may  be  traducing,  through  ignorance, 
some  excellent  new  writers:  if  so,  1 beg  their  pardon.  I 
have  been  absent  from  England  nearly  five  years,  and,  till 
last  year,  I never  read  an  English  newspaper  since  my 
departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatrical  matters 
thr.mgh  tbe  medium  of  the  Parisiau  Gaxette  of  Galignani, 
and  only  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Let  me  then  depre- 

* The  Rev.  Charles  Mstartn  (n  curate  in  Dublin)  died  in  |it4.  His 
first  production,  the  House  of  Montorto,  a romance.  It  the  only  one 
of  bis  wurlu  that  has  survived  him.  When  lie  wished  his  firmly  in 
be  aware  that  Mr  /twuon  him,  this  fantastical  gentleman  used  to 
such  s water  on  his  forehead.—  •*  Maturin."  m)I  Lord  Byron,  "sent 
bis  Bertram  and  a letter  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  without  his 
address:  so  that  at  first  I could  give  him  no  answer  i when  I at 
length  hit  upon  his  residence,  I tent  him  a favourable  one,  and  some- 
thing more  suhstanti.il-”— L,  E. 

Mr.  Maturin'i  death,  though  generally  attributed  to  a malignant 
fever,  was.  we  believe,  really  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  accident 
He  was  under  medical  treatment,  for  some  malady,  probably  for 


or  bad,  baa  been  a mental  labour  to  tbe  writer,  is  a J 
palpable  and  immediate  grievance,  heightened  by  a ' 
man's  doubt  of  their  competency  to  judge,  and  his 
certainty  of  his  own  imprudence  in  electing  them  his  1 
judges.  Were  1 capable  of  writing  a play  which  1 
could  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success  would  give  me 
no  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  even  during  the  time  of  being  otic  of  (lie 
committee  of  one  of  the  theatres,  I nevrr  made  the 
attempt,  and  never  will.  (4)  Bat  sorely  there  is  dra- 
matic power  somewhere,  where  Joan:  a Baillie,  (5) 
and  Milltnan,  (0)  and  John  Wilson (7)  exist.  The  < 
City  of  the  Plague  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  are  full  j 
of  the  best  “ materiel ” for  tragedy  that  has  Iteen  seen  * 
since  Horace  Walpole,  except  passages  of  Ethuald  i 
and  De  Mon  (furl.  It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate 
Horace  Walpole;  firstly,  because  he  was  a nobleman, 
and  srcoudiy,  because  he  was  a gentleman;  but,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  composition  of  his  incomparable 
letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto , he  is  the  “ul-  j 
timus  Romanorum,”  the  author  of  the  Mysterious 
Mother , a tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  not  a ; 
puling  love-pluy  He  is  the  father  of  the  first  romance 
and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language,  and  sorely 
worthy  of  a higher  place  than  any  living  writer,  be  he 
who  he  may.  (8) 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I for- 

rafe  all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  whom  I wish 
well,  and  of  whom  I know  nothing.  The  long  complaints 
of  tbe  actaal  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no 
fault  of  tbe  performers,  lean  conceive  nothing  belter  than 
Kemble,  Cooke,  and  Kran,  in  their  very  different  manners, 
or  than  Elliston  in  gentleman’s  comedy,  and  In  some  parts 
of  tragedy.  Miss  O'Neil  J never  saw,  having  made  and  : 
kept  a determination  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  J 
disturb  my  recollection  of  Siddons.  bidden*  and  Kemble  | 
were  the  ideal  of  tragic  action ; I never  saw  any  thing  at  \ 
all  resembling  them  even  in  perron ; for  this  reason,  we  i 
shall  never  see  again  Coriotanns  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean 
is  blamed  for  want  of  dignity,  we  should  remember  that 
it  is  a grace,  and  not  an  art,  and  not  to  he  attained  by  j 
study.  In  all,  not  sms-natural  parts,  he  is  perfect;  even  j 
his  very  defects  helong.  or  seem  to  belong,  to  the  parts  ' 
themselves,  and  appear  truer  to  nature.  Bat  of  Kemble  we  ! 
may  say,  with  reference  to  his  acting,  what  the  Cardinal  de  j 
Retz  said  of  the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  “that  he  was  the  j 
only  man  he  ever  saw  who  reminded  him  of  the  heroes  of  1 
Plutarch.” 

(5)  Miss  Unillie'a  family  legend  is  the  only  one  of  her 
dramas  that  ever  had  any  success  on  the  stage. — L.  E- 

(6)  Tbe  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Millman,  of  Brazen  Nose  Col-  > 
lege,  Oxford,  for  some  lime  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  ! 
University,  and  now  rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Reading.  Fazio,  . 
whirh  he  wrote  before  taking  his  first  degree  at  Oxford,  J 
is  the  only  one  of  his  plays  that  hal  done  well  on  the 
stage. — L.  E. 

(7)  John  Wilson,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

— the  well  known  author  of  the  Isle  qf  I’almr , Margaret 
Lyndsay,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  U/e,  etc.  etc.,  and 
tbe  principal  critic  at  well  as  humourist  of  ifracAirood'* 
Magazine. — L.  K. 

(8)  “Horace  Walpole  was  bora  with  talents  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature, 
of  which  the  Mysterious  Mother , however  disgusting  tbe 

the  fever  above- mentioned,  and  at  night  hit  medicine  was  usually 
placed  on  a small  table  by  his  bed-side,  along  with  a lotion  pre- 
scribed for  a (oral  eruption  of  the  face  with  which  lie  was  at  the  lime 
alOlcted.  On  awaking  suddenly  one  night,  lie  Judged  it  lime  to  take 
a draught  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  at  slah-d  hours,  and,  as 
there  vii  no  light  in  his  chamber,  he  unfortunately  swallowed  the 
lotion  instead.  The  mistake  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Maturin.  though  not 
without  some  foibles  of  a harmless  character,  was  a highly. gifted  gen- 
tleman of  considerable  literary  attainments;  and  the  fart  that  soch  a 
man  «»»  left,  with  a large  family,  to  starve  upon  the  atipmd  of  a 
paltry  curacy,  no  doubt  speaks  volumes  for  the  discernment  of  the 
church  and  state  patrons  of  Jovial  fox-hunting  parsons! — P.  E. 
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I got  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though  ' 
i still  too  remote,  a nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the  • 
I irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English 
! theatrical  compositions,  permits,  has  induced  me  to 
! represent  the  conspiracy  as  already  formed,  and  the  i 
Doge  acceding  to  it;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  his 
* own  preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bertuccio.  The 
other  characters  (except  that  of  the  Duchess),  inci- 
dents, and  almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully 
short  for  such  a design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  histo- 
rical, except  that  all  the  consultations  took  place  in 
the  palace.  Had  I followed  this,  the  unity  would 
have  been  better  preserved;  but  l wished  lo  produce 
the  Doge  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  in- 
stead of  monotonously  placing  him  always  in  dialogue 
with  the  same  individuals.  For  the  real  facts,  I 
refet  to  the  Appendix. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.*:. 


MEN. 

Marino  Fai.iiro,  Doge  of  Venice. 

Bertuccio  Faliero,  Nephew  of  the  Doge. 

Lioni,  a Patrician  and  Senator. 

Btii  intends,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Michel  Steito,  one  of  the  three  Capi  of  the  Forty. 
Israel  Bertuccio,  Chief  of 
the  Arsenal,  I 

\ Conspirators. 


Philip  Cai.ehoaro, 

Dagolino, 

Bertram, 

Signor  of  the  Night, 


First  Citizen. 

Second  Citizen. 

Third  Citizen. 

Vinceneo,  \ 

Pietro,  ! Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Battista,  J 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Guards,  Conspirators , Citizens,  The  Council  of  Ten, 
The  (Jiunta,  etc.  etc. 


Angiolina,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 

Mari ahu a,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants , etc. 


“ Signore  di  Nolle,”  one  of  the 
Officers  belonging  to  the 
Republic. 


Scene  Venice — in  the  year  1335. 

■abject,  moat  always  be  a splendid  monument.  It  is  true, 
to  use  one  of  hi*  own  expressions,  that  when  choosing  a 
topic  so  dreadful,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  loved  melancholy 
till  it  bad  palled  on  his  taste,  and  was  obliged  to  dream 
with  horror.  But  the  good  old  English  blank  verse,  the 
force  of  character  expressed  in  the  wretched  mother,  and 
in  several  of  the  inferior  persons,  argue  a strength  of  con- 
ception nnd  vigour  of  expression,  capable  of  great  things, 
and  which  involuntarily  carry  us  back  to  the  earlier  wra  of  , 
the  English  Drama,  1 when  there  were  giants  in  the  land.'0  j 
('noker. — L.  E. 

(I)  See  Jppetdir,  Note  |R.|-L.E. 


MARINO  KALI  KRO. 


ACT  I. 


An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Pietro  speaks,  in  entering , to  Battista. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  return’d? 

Rat.  Not  yet; 

I have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 

But  still  the  Signory  is  deep  in  council, 

And  long  debate  on  Stcno's  accusation.  (1 ) 

Pie.  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat.  How  bears  he  ; 

These  moments  of  suspense? 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience.  (2)  | 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover'd  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state;  petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports,  I 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty; (3)  but  wheoe'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a distant  door, 

Or  aught  that  intimates  a coming  step, 

Or  murmur  of  a voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 

And  he  will  start  up  from  bis  chair,  then  pause, 

And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict;  but  I have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turn’d  a leaf. 

Bat.  *T  is  said  he  is  much  moved, — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  oflend  so  grossly.  ['twas 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a poor  man:  Steno 's  a patrician. 
Young,  galiiard,  gay,  and  haughty.  (4) 

But.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  ’T  were  enough 

He  be  judged  justly  ; but ’t  is  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  Aud  here  it  comes. — What  news,  Vincenzo  ? 

Enter  Vincenzo. 

Vin.  Tis 

Decided  ; but  as  yet  his  doom’s  unknown : 

I saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 

The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 

Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Ducal  Chamber. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge;  and  his  Nephew, 
Bertuccio  Faliero. 

Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 
Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori(5)  did, 

(2)  Original  MS.- 

With  mining  patience."— L.  E. 

(3)  la  the  MS.— 

**  Hr  siu  u deep  in  dirty. M — L.  E. 

(4)  la  the  MS.— 


- ■ — »•  J EE1  *■**»•*-«•■  *• 

(6)  The  Avogadori  were  three  in  number : they  were  the 
conductors  of  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  state ; 
nnd  no  act  of  the  councils  was  valid,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  them. — L.E. 
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Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  hi*  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 

Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him ; such  an 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority.  [act 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice?  Know  you  not  the 
But  we  shall  see  anon.  [Forty? 

Ber.  F.  [addressing  Vurcritso,  then  entering.) 

How  now — what  tidiugs? 

Fin.  I am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the  court 
Has  pass’d  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 

The  sentence  will  be  sent  op  to  the  Doge; 

In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes — 

They  are  wondrous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 

Sentence  is  pass’d,  you  say? 

Yin.  It  is,  your  highness: 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
! Was  call'd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 

But  the  complainant,  both  in  oue  united. 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  per- 
Of  their  decision  ? [ceived 

Vin.  No,  my  lord ; you  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F.  True;  but  there  still  is  something  given 
to  guess, 

Which  a shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch 
A whisper,  or  a murmur,  or  an  air  [at; 

! More  or  less  solemn  spread  o’er  the  tribunal. 

The  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men. 

And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — this  I grant — 
And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty  ; but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects — 

At  least  in  some,  the  joniors  of  the  number — 

A searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 

Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Yin.  My  lord,  I came  away  upon  the  moment, 

And  bad  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 

Which  pass'd  among  the  judges,  even  in  seeming ; 

I My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Sleuo, 

Made  me 

Doge  [abruptly).  And  how  look’d  he?  deliver  that. 
Yin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resign'd 
To  the  decree,  whate’er  it  were; — but  lo! 

It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Secretary  of  the  Forty. 

Sec.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Falicro, 

Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 

(I)  “Marino  FaUero,  dalla  bella  moglle — allri  la  gode, 
*d  egli  la  mantiene.”  Sanufo.—  L.  K. 

(2}  “It  is  not  in  the  plot  only,  curtailed  and  crippled  as 
it  is  of  wbat  would  have  been  its  due  proportions,  that  we 
think  we  can  trace  the  injurious  effects  of  I.ord  Hymn's 
continental  prejudices  and  his  choice  of  injudicious  models. 
We  trace  them  in  the  abruptness  of  his  verse,  which  has 
all  the  harshness,  though  not  all  the  vigour,  of  Alflrri,  and 
which,  instead  of  that  richness  and  variety  of  cadence 
which  distinguishes  even  the  most  careless  of  onr  elder  dra- 
matists, la  often  onlj  distinguishable  from  prose  by  the 
unrelenting  uniformity  with  which  it  is  divided  into  de- 
casyllabic portions.  The  sentence  of  the  College  of  Justice 
was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  prosaic;  and  Shakspeare  and  onr 


The  sentence  pass’d  on  Michel  Steno,  born 
Patrician,  and  arraign’d  upon  the  charge 
Contain’d,  together  with  its  penalty, 

Within  the  rescript  which  I now  present. 

Doge.  Retire,  and  wait  without. 

[Exeunt  Secretary  and  Yfflcun). 

Take  thou  this  paper : 
The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes; 

I cannot  fix  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle: 

Why  do  you  tremble  thus? — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wish’d. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  [rea/ling.)  “ Decreed 

In  council,  without  «wie  dissenting  voice, 

That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession, 

Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words **  ( I ) 

Doge.  Wouldst  thou  repeat  them?  j 

Wouldst  thou  repeat  them — thou , a Faliero, 

Harp  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house, 

Dishonour’ll  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ; I will  obey — ' 
( Beat  is .)  “That  Michel  Steno  be  detain’d  a month 
In  close  arrest.”  (2) 

Doge.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  *tis  finish'd. 

Doge.  How,  say  you? — finish’d!  Do  I dream? — • 
’tis  false — 

Give  me  the  paper — [Snatches  the  paper  and  reads) 
— u ’T  is  decreed  in  couucii 
That  Michel  Steno” Nephew,  thine  arm! 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm ; this  transport  is  nncall'd  for — 

Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  sir — Stir  not — 

’Tis  past. 

Ber.  F.  1 cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  loo  slight  for  the  offence  — 

It  is  not  honourable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a penalty  to  that 
W'hich  was  a foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects;  but  ’tis  not 
Yet  without  remedy:  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 

Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld, 

Will  now  lake  up  the  cause  they  ouce  declined, 

And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 

Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle?  why  do  you  stand 
So  fix’d?  You  heed  me  not: — I pray  you,  hear  me! (3) 

Doge  [dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet , and  offering 
to  trample  upon  it,  exclaims , as  he  is  icithheld 
by  his  nephew). 

other  elder  tragedians  would  have  given  it  as  bona  fide 
prose,  without  that  affectation  (for  which,  however.  Lord 
1 Hymn  has  many  precedents  in  modem  limes)  which  con- 
demns letters,  proclamations,  the  speeches  of  the  vulgar, 
i and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery,  to  strut  in  the 
same  precise  measure  with  the  lofty  musing*  and  dignified 
resentment  of  the  powerful  and  the  wise: — hut  Bertuecio 
Faliero  might  as  well  have  spoken  poetry.”  Ileber.  — L.  E- 
(3)  “ The  first  scenes  represent,  rather  tediously,  the  Doge 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  rav- 
1 ing  very  estravagantly  at  its  lenity.  We  think  all  this  part 
very  heavily  and  even  uuskilfully  eiecnted ; nor  can  it  be  at 
all  surprising  that  ordinary  readers  should  not  enter  into 
j his  highness's  fury,  when  it  appears  that  even  his  nephew  i 
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Oil!  that  the  Saracen  were  in  Saint  Mark's! 

Thus  would  1 do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F.  For  the  sake 

Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

Doge.  Away ! 

Oh  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 

Ob  that  the  Huns,  whom  I o’erthrew  at  Zara, 

Were  ranged  around  the  palace! 

j Her.  F.  *Tis  not  well 

In  Venice’  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice*  Duke! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice?  lei  me  see  him, 

That  he  may  do  me  right. 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 

Remember  that  of  man.  and  curb  this  passion. 

The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge  ( interrupting  him).  There  is  no  such  thing — 
It  is  n word  —nay,  worse— a worthless  by-word: 
The  most  despised,  wrong’d,  outraged,  helpless  wretch, 
Who  begs  his  bread,  if  ’tis  rpfused  by  one. 

May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart; 

Hut  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar — he’s  a slate — 

And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 

Even  from  this  hour;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us: — -where  is  our  redress? 

Her.  F.  The  law,  my  prince—— 

Doge  {interrupting him).  You  see  what  i t has  done — 
1 ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 

I sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 

I call'd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law — 

As  sovereign,  1 appeal’d  unto  my  subjects. 

The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 

And  gave  me  thus  a double  right  to  be  so. 

The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues, 

The  blood  And  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years, 

Were  weigh’d  i*  the  balance,  ’gainst  the  foulest  stain, 
The  grossest  insult,  most  Contemptuous  crime 
Of  a rank  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting! 

And  this  is  to  be  borne! 

Her.  F.  I say  not  that:  — 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected. 

We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again!  art  thou  ray  brother’s  son ? 

A scion  of  the  house  of  Falieru  ? 

The  nephew  of  a Doge?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice? 
But  thou  say’st  well — we  roust  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.  My  princely  unde ! you  are  too  much 
moved: — 

I grant  it  was  a gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  lilting  punishment : but  still 
This  fary  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 

Or  any  provocation : if  we  are  wrong’d, 

We  will  ask  justice;  if  it  be  denied, 

doe*  not  at  first  understand  ll.  Tlii*  dutiful  person  com- 
ment* thus  calmly  on  the  mnltrr,  in  a speech  which,  though 
set  down  hjr  Lord  Byron  in  tines  of  ten  syllable*,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  print  as  prose— which  it  undoubtedly  is 
— and  very  ordinary  and  homely  prose  too  ‘ tier.  Fol.  I 
cannot  hut  agree  with  you,  the  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the 
offence.  It  is  not  honourable  in  the  Forty  to  affii  so  slight 
a penalty  to  that  which  wns  a foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 
to  them,  as  being  your  subjects ; but  'tis  not  yet  without 


We’ll  take  it;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 

I have  yet  scarce  a third  part  of  your  years, 

I love  our  house,  1 honour  you,  its  chief, 

The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor — 

But  though  I understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
I To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 

O’ersweep  all  hounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Doge.  I tell  thee — mutt  1 tell  thee — what  thy  father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend? 

Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  seuse 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ? hast  thou  no  soul — 

No  pride — no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honour? 

Dcr.  F.  ’Tis  the  first  time  lliat  honour  has  been 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic,  [doubted, 

Doge.  You  kuow  the  full  offence  of  this  born  villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 

Who  threw  his  sting  into  a poisonous  libel, (I) 

And  on  the  honour  of — O God! — my  wife. 

The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men’s  honour, 

, Left  a base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 
And  viilauous  jests,  ami  blasphemies  obscene; 
i While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish’d  guise, 
i Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them — a courteous  wittol, 
Patient— ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonour. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a lie — you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  w Caesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,” 
And  pul  her  from  him. 

Ber.  F.  True — but  in  those  days 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a Roman  would  not  suffer, 
That  a Venetian  prince  mast  bear?  Old  Dandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  ail  the  Ctesars, 

And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I trample  on, 

Because  ’tis  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  T is  even  so. 

Doge.  It  is — it  is;— I did  not  visit  on 
| The  innocent  creature,  thus  most  vilely  slander’d 
i Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 

' For  that  be  had  been  long  her  father's  friend 
; And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  wore 
j No  love  in  woman’s  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces; — I did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her. 

But  craved  my  country’s  justice  on  his  head, 

| The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him, 

Who  hath  a home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 

Who  hath  a name  whose  honour’s  all  to  him, 

When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

I Ber.  F.  And  what  redress 

| Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment? 

| Doge.  Death ! Was  I not  the  sovereign  of  the  state — 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
j A mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me? 

remedy:  you  ran  appeal  to  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avo- 
pnrlori,  who,  seeing  thnt  true  Justice  is  withheld,  will  now 
take  up  the  enii«e  they  once  declined,  and  do  you  right 
upon  the  bold  delinquent.  Think  yon  not  thus,  good  ancle? 
Why  do  you  stand  so  Hied?  Yon  heed  me  not.  I pray 
you,  hear  me.'  " Jeffrey. — I..  K. 

(I)  In  the  MS.— 

**  Who  threw  bit  sting  into  * poiiontitu  rhjmt.''— L E. 
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Was  I not  injured  as  a husband  ? scorn  d 
As  man?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a prince? 

Was  not  offence  like  his  a complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason? — and  he  lives! 

Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge’s  throne 
| Stamp’d  the  same  brand  upon  u peasant’s  stool, 

His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold;  for  the  carle 
Had  stabb’d  him  on  the  instant. 

Ber.  F.  Do  not  doubt  it, 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doge.  Hold,  nephew:  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday;  at  present 
I have  no  further  wrath  against  this  mail. 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you?  is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubt ed 

By  this  most  rank — I will  not  say — acquittal ; 

For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish'd? 

Doge.  It  is  redoubled , but  not  uow  by  him: 

The  Forty  hath  decreed  a month’s  arrest — 

We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.  F.  Obey  them! 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign? 

Doge.  Why  yes; — boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  last : 
Whether  as  fellow-citizen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 

They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights 
(For  here  the  sovereign  Is  a citizen) ; 

But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a hair 
OfSteno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  to  me 
The  mode  and  means:  if  you  had  calmly  heard  me, 

I never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 

But  wish’d  you  to  suppress  such  gusts  of  passion, 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off. 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live. 

At  least,  just  now — a life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour;  in  the  ulden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask’d  a single  victim, 

Great  expiations  had  a hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law  : and  yet  I fain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not;  you  shall  have  time  and  place  of 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  1 have  been.  [proof : 

I am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 

I pray  you,  pardou  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why  that’s  my  uncle! 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself! 

I wonder’d  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  years, 

Although  the  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  think  upon  the  cause — 

Forget  it  not : — When  you  lie  down  to  rest, 

Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ; and  when 
The  morn  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-osnen’d  cloud 
Upon  a summer-day  of  festival: 

So  will  it  staud  to  me; — but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 

fl)  “ The  youth,  brine  at  lust  talked  Into  it  better  sense  of 
«hst  their  house's  honour  requires,  leaves  the  Doge  brooding 
over  some  terrible  revenge  At  this  moment,  the  enptiiin  of 
a galley  comes  to  complain  of  an  insult  he  had  just  received 
from  s senator  ; and  when  the  Doge  mils  at  the  whole  se- 
nate in  terms  of  great  bitterness,  is  encouraged  to  inform 
him,  that  a plot  is  on  foot  for  its  destruction,  which  he 


Leave  all  lo  me ; — we  shall  have  much  to  do, 

And  you  shall  have  a part. — But  now  retire, 

'Tis  fit  I were  aloue. 

Ber.  F.  [taking  up  and  plating  the  ducal  bonnet 
on  the  table.)  Ere  I depart, 

I pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spum’d, 

Till  you  can  change  it,  haply  lur  a crown. 

And  now  I take  my  leave,  imploring  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty. 

As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  kinsman, 

And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject. 

[Exit  Bertcccio  Falieeo. 
Doge  (solus).  Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew.— -(1) 

Hollow  bauble ! [ Taking  up  the  ducal  cap. 

| Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a crown, 

| Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
| With  the  all-sway iug  majesty  of  kings; 

\ Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 

Let  me  resume  thee  as  I would  a vizor.  [Puts  it  on. 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee!  and  my  temples 
; Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight, 
j Could  I not  turn  thee  to  a diadem? 

Could  l not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 

Making  the  people  nothing,  ami  the  prince 
A pageant?  In  my  life  I have  achieved 
1 Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them, 
j Who  thus  repay  me! — Can  I not  requite  them? 
j Oh  for  one  year!  Oh!  but  for  even  a day 
j Of  ray  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 

, 1 would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians; 

But  now  I must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head; — but  it  shall  plan 
In  such  a sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet 't  is  but  a chaos 
Of  darkly-brooding  thoughts:  my  fancy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment. 

The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Vincenzo. 

Fin.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Doge.  I ’in  unwell — 

I can  see  no  one,  not  even  a patrician — 

Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

Fin.  My  lord,  I will  deliver  yonr  reply; 

It  cannot  much  import — he's  a plebeian, 

The  master  of  a galley,  I believe. 

Doge.  How ! did  you  say  the  patron  of  a galley  ? 
That  is — I mean — a servant  of  the  slate: 

Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  VlHCENZO. 
Doge  (solus).  This  patron  may  be  sounded ; I will 
I know  tlie  people  to  be  discontented : [try  him. 

They  have  cause,  since  Sapiensn’s  adverse  day, 

When  Genoa  conquer’d : they  have  further  cause. 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machiues, 

would  do  well  to  join:  to  which  his  highness.  with  mar- 
vellous little  hesitation,  assents,  and  agrees  to  come  nt  mid- 
night to  this  assemblage  of  plebeian  desperadoes.  If  this 
were  ever  so  authentically  set  down  in  history — which, 
j however,  if  Is  not — it  would  still  be  a great  deal  too  im- 
[ probable  for  a modern  tragedy."  Jeffrey.— 1«  K. 
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To  serve  tl»e  nobles’  most  patrician  pleasure. 

The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 

And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward:  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder: — but  the  priests — 1 doubt  the  priest- 
Will  not  be  with  us;  they  have  hated  me  [hood 
Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with  the  drone, 

I smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso, (I ) 

Quickening  his  holy  march ; yet,  ne'ertheless. 

They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 

By  some  well-timed  concessions;  but,  above 
All  things,  1 must  be  speedy : at  my  hour 
Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 

Could  I free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 
Next  moment  with  my  sires;  and,  wanting  this. 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where— how  soon,  1 care  not — 

The  whole  must  be  extinguish'd; — belter  that 
They  ne’er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 
The  thing  these  Arch-oppressors  fain  would  moke  me. 
Let  me  consider — of  efficient  troops 
There  are  three  thousand  posted  at — 

Enter  Vincenzo  and  Israel  Bertcccio. 

Vin.  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  1 spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patieuce. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenzo. — [ Exit  Vincenzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance — what  would  you? 

I.  Uer.  Redress. 

Doge.  Of  whom? 

I.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas ! rov  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 

You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  "T  were  in  vain  ; 

Fur  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them.  [there? 

Doge.  There's  blood  u|K>u  thy  face — how  came  it 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I’ve  shed  for 
But  the  first  shed  by  a Venetian  band : [Venice, 

A noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long — 

But  for  the  hope  I had  and  have,  that  you, 

My  prince,  yourself  a soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself ; — if  not — 

I say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do — 

Is  it  not  so? 

1.  Ber.  I am  a man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

/.  Ber.  He  is  call'd  so; 

Nay,  more,  a noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice  : 

But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I am  one, 

And  treats  me  like  a brute,  the  brute  may  turn  — 

'T  is  said  the  worm  will. 

Doge.  Say — his  name  and  lineage? 

/.  Her.'  Barbara. 

(1)  An  historical  fart.  See  Marin  Sanuto's  Idtet  of  thr 
ifoget. — 1“  Sanuto  say*  that  llraven  took  away  hi*  senses 
for  this  buffet,  and  induced  him  to  conspire ■ Pero  fu 
pcrinc**orheilFuleiropcrdetlel’intellctto,"’etc.  It.  letters. 
— !*•  E.) 

(*2)  This  offlrer  «i»  chief  of  the  artisans  of  tbe  arsenal,  I 
and  commandrd  the  Burentnnr,  for  the  safety  of  which,  * 
even  if  au  accidental  storm  should  arise,  be  was  responsible 


Doge.  What  was  the  cause?  or  the  pretext?  ! 
/.  Ber.  I am  the  chief  of  tbe  arsenal,  (2)  employ'd 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 

This  morning  comes  the  noble  Barbara 
Full  of  reproof  , because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 

To  execute  the  state's  decree;  I dared 
To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand  ; — 

Behold  my  blood ! the  first  time  it  e'er  flow'd 
Dishonourably. 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  served? 

I.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege. 

And  fight  beneath  tbe  chief  who  beat  tbe  Huns  there, 
Sometime  my  general,  now  tbe  Doge  Faliero. 

Doge  How!  are  we  comrades? — the  state's  ducal 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed  [lobes 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  1 came  from  Rome ; 

So  that  I recognised  you  not.  Who  placed  you? 

/.  Ber.  The  late  Doge;  keeping  still  my  old  com-  I 
As  patron  of  a galley  : my  new  office  [maud  i 

Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say): 

I little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a helpless  plaintiff ; 

At  least,  in  such  a cause. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt? 

/.  Ber.  Irreparably,  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out ; fear  nothing : being  stung  at  heart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man? 

I.  Ber.  That  which  I dare  not  name,  and  yet  will  do. 
Doge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here? 

/.  Ber.  I come  for  justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.  Had  any, 

Save  Faliero,  fill’d  the  ducal  throne, 

This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  > 

The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I cannot  give  it; 

1 cannot  even  obtain  it — ’twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  on  hour  ago. 

I.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge.  Steno  is  condemn’d 

To  a month’s  confinement 

I.  Ber.  What ! the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 

That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo’d  o’er  tin? 
arsenal, 

Keeping  due  lime  with  every  hammer’s  clink 
As  a good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 

Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 

In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 

Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

I.  Ber.  Is’t  possible?  a month's  imprisonment! 

No  more  for  Steno? 

Doge.  v Yon  have  heard  the  offence. 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me!  Go  to  tbe  Forty, 

Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno; 

with  his  life,  lie  mounted  guard  at  the  ducal  palace  during 
an  interregnum,  and  bore  the  red  standard  before  the  new  1 
Doge  on  his  inauguration;  for  which  service  his  perquisites 
were  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  silver  basins  from  I 
which  the  Doge  scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  hr  | 
was  permitted  to  throw  among  the  people,  shnetot  de  la  ! 

Itoufuujf,  70. — l.  K. 
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They’ll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 

I.  Ber.  Ah ! dared  I speak  my  feelings ! 

Doge.  Give  them  breath; 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

I.  Ber.  Then,  in  a word,  it  rests  hut  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a mere  blow, 

However  vile,  to  such  a thing  as  I am  ? — 

But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a pageant. 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch’s  crown ; these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a beggar’s  rags  ; 

Nay,  more,  a beggar’s  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king? 

Doge.  Yes— of  a happy  people. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice  ? (I ) 

Doge.  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty, 

So  that  nor  they  nor  I were  further  slaves 
To  this  o’ergrowu  aristocratic  hydra. 

The  poisonous  beads  of  whose  envenom’d  body 
Have  breathed  a pestilence  upon  us  all.  [patrician. 

/.  Ber.  Yet,  thou  wast  bom,  and  still  hast  lived, 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I so  born;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted  : but 
I lived  and  toil'd  a soldier  and  a servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate; 

Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my  guerdon. 

I have  fought  and  bled ; commanded,  ay,  and  con- 
quer’d ; 

Have  made  and  marr’d  peace  oft  in  embassies, 

As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country’s  ’vantage; 

Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty, 

Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 

My  fathers’  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires, 
Rising  at  distance  o’er  the  blue  Lagoon, 

It  wag  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ; but  not  for  any  knot  of  men, 

Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I bleed  or  sweat ! 

But  would  you  know  why  1 have  done  ail  this? 

Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 

Hath  ripp’d  her  bosom  ? Had  the  bird  a voice. 

She’d  tell  thee  ’twos  for  all  her  little  ones. 

I.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  They  made  me  so ; 

I sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 

And  never  having  hitherto  refused 

Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I did  not, 

At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  must  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  aud  to  endure: 

Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject, 

(I)  “Upon  this  the  Admiral  returned,  ‘My  Lord  Duke. if 
jou  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a prince,  and  cut  all  those 
fuckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieces,  I have  the  heart,  if  you  do 
but  help  me,  to  make  you  prince  of  all  the  state ; and  then 
you  may  punish  them  alL’  Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said, — 
‘How  can  such  a matter  be  brought  about?’  sod  so  they 
discoursed  thereon."  Such  is  Sauuto’a  narrative,  and  we 
have  nothing  more  certain  to  offer.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whence  be  obtained  bU  intelligence.  If  such  a conversation 
as  that  which  he  relates  really  did  occur,  it  must  have  taken 
i place  without  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  therefore  could 
1 be  disclosed  only  by  one  of  the  parties.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  chrouicler  is  relating  that  which  he  supposed,  than  i 
that  which  he  kneir;  and.  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
interview  with  the  admiral  of  the  arsenal  occurred,  and  ! 


When  I can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will ; 
And  many  thousands  more,  not  less  oppress’d, 

Who  wait  but  for  a signal — will  you  give  it? 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

/.  Ber.  * Which  shall  soon  be  read, 

At  peril  of  my  life;  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

/.  Ber.  Not  thou, 

Nor  I alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 

Contemn'd  and  trampled  on;  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs: 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate’s  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears; 

The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops, 

Feel  with  their  friends;  for  who  is  he  amongst  them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 

From  the  patricians?  And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain’d 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  further: 
Even  now — but,  I forget  that,  speaking  thus, 
Perhaps  I pass  the  sentence  of  ray  death ! 

Doge.  Aud  suffering  what  Ihou  hast  done — fear’st 
thou  death  ? 

Be  silent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber.  No,  1 will  speak 

At  every  hazard  ; and  if  Venice’  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  tbe  shame  on  him, 

And  sorrow  too;  for  be  will  lose  far  more 
Than  I. 

Doge.  From  me  fear  nothing;  out  with  it! 

I.  Ber.  Know  then,  that  there  arc  met  and  sworn 
in  secret  (2) 

A band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true  ; 

Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ; having  served  her  in  all  climes. 

And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 

Would  do  tbe  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 
They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ; they  have  arms,  and  menns, 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 

Doge.  For  what  then  do  they  pause? 

/.  Ber.  An  hoar  to  strike. 

Doge  [aside).  Saint  Mark’s  shall  strike  that  hour!  (3) 

1.  Ber.  I now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honour,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause. 

Will  generate  one  vengeance : should  it  be  so, 

Be  our  chief  now — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

that  immediately  after  it  the  Doge  was  found  linked  with 
the  daring  band  of  which  that  officer  was  chief,  there  Is  no 
violation  of  probability  in  granting  that  aortic  •uch  conver- 
sation took  place ; and  that  the  train  was  ignited  by  this 
collision  of  two  angry  spirits.”  See  Sketches  of  t'eneUan 
History  (forming  vols.  xx.  and  xxi.  of  The  Family  Library), 
WLL  p.  265. — L.  E. 

(2)  Galt  suggests  that  this  description  of  tbe  conspirators 
is  applicable  to,  as  it  was  probably  derived  from,  the  Car- 
bonari, with  whom  Byron  was  himself  disposed  to  take  a 
part.—  P.  K- 

(3)  The  bells  of  Snn  Marco  were  never  rung  bat  hy  order 
of  the  tkige.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  ringing  this  alarm  was 
to  have  been  an  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  a 
Genoese  fleet  off  the  Lagune. 
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Doge.  How  many  are  ye? 

I.  Ber.  I ’ll  not  answer  that 

Till  I am  answer’d. 

Doge.  How,  sir ! do  yon  menace  ? 

I.  Ber.  No;  I affirm.  I hare  betray’d  myself; 

But  there’s  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  less  appalling  cells,  the  u leaden  roofs,” 

To  force  a single  name  from  me  of  others, 

The  Puzzi(l)  and  the  Piombi  were  in  vain; 

They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery  never. 
And  I would  pass  the  fearful  u Bridge  of  Sighs,”  (2)  j 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e’er 
Would  echo  o’er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  mnrderers  and  the  marder’d,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls:  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on’l,  and  avenge  me. 

Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course  [here 

To  do  yourself  due  right? 

I.  Ber.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority. 

Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 

Had  I sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 

A moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  bad  made  me 
A mark’d  man  to  the  Forty’s  inquisition; 

But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear’d, 

And  less  distrusted.  But,  besides  all  this, 

I had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  ? 

I.  Ber.  Some  rumours  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
moved 

By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 

Of  Michael  Steno’s  sentence  to  the  Forty 

Had  reach’d  me.  1 had  served  you,  honour’d  you, 

And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted, 

Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil : *1  was 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 

Now  you  know  ail ; and  that  I speak  the  truth, 

My  peril  be  the  proof. 

Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 

Thus  far  l’U  answer  you — your  secret’s  safe. 

I.  Ber.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Doge.  Unless  with  ail  intrusted, 

What  would  you  have  me  answer  ? 

I.  Ber.  I would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

(1)  “The  state  dunReons,  called  Poiri,  or  wells,  were  sank 
in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace;  and  the  prisoner,  when 
taken  out  to  die,  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the 
other  side,  and  being  then  led  hack  into  the  other  com- 
partment. or  eell.  upon  the  hridge,  was  there  strangled. 
The  low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  into 
Ibis  rel)  is  now  walled  up;  bat  the  passage  is  open,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hridge  of  Sighs.”  Uobhouse. 
— L-  E 

(2)  “ That  deep  descent  (thoo  eanst  not  yet  discern 

Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  vaults 
Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  warmth  were  never* 
Leads  to  a cover'd  bridge— the  llridge  of  Sighs— 

And  to  that  fatal  closet  at  the  foot. 

Larking  for  prey,  which,  when  a virtim  came, 

Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a span ; — 

An  iron-door,  urged  onward  by  a screw, 

Forcing  out  Ufe."  Rogers. — L.  E- 


Doge.  But  I must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers; 

The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthen'd. 

I Ber.  We’re  enough  already; 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your  chiefs. 
/.  Ber.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When?  where? 

I.  Ber.  This  night  I’ll  bring  to  your  apartment 
■ Two  of  the  principals : a greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you, 

And  leave  the  palace? 

/.  Ber.  You  mast  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.  Wretch ! darest  thou  name  my  son  ? He 
died  iu  arms 

At  Sapienza,  for  this  faithless  state. 

Ob ! that  he  were  alive,  anil  I in  ashes ! 

Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  1 be  ashes ! 

1 should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers 
/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
Bat  will  regard  thee  with  a filial  feeling,  [doubles! 
So  that  thou  keep’s!  a father's  faith  with  them. 

Doge.  The  die  is  cast.  Where  is  the  place  of 
meeting  ? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  1 will  be  alone  and  mask’d 
Where’er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 

To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
| You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project. 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon? 

/.  Ber.  Late,  but  theatmosphere  is  thick  and  dusky: 
T is  a sirocco. 

Doge.  At  the  midnight  hour,  then. 

Near  to  the  chnrch  where  sleep  my  sires ; the  same. 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul; (3) 

A gondola  (4),  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 

Be  there. 

/.  Ber.  I will  not  fail. 

Doge.  And  now  retire*  — 

/.  Ber.  In  the  full  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.  Prince,  1 take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Isr sci.  Brktcccio. 
Doge  (tolus).  At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 

(3)  “The  Itoges  were  all  buried  In  St.  Mark'*,  before 
Faiiero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his  predecessor.  Andrea 
Dnndolo,  died,  the  Ten  made  a law  that  all  the  fulare 
Doges  should  be  bnried  with  their  families  in  their  own 
churches— one  would  think,  by  a kind  of  presentiment. 
Ho  that  all  that  is  said  of  his  nneestml  Doges,  as  buried  at 
St.  John's  and  Paul's,  is  altered  from  the  fact,  they  being 
in  St.  Mark's.  Make  n note  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the 
sohscription  to  it.  As  I make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy, 
I should  not  like  to  he  twitted  even  with  such  trifles  on  that 
•core.  Of  the  play  they  may  say  what  they  please,  lint  not 
*o  of  my  cost  rime  and  denm.  pen. — they  haviug  been  real 
existence*-”  b.  lr Iters,  Oct-  1820. — L.  E. 

(4)  A Rondola  is  nut  like  a common  boat,  bat  is  is 
easily  rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  (though,  of  course, 
not  so  swift])'),  and  often  is  so  from  motive*  of  privacy, 
and,  since  the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 
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Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I repair — § 

To  what  ? to  hold  a council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states! 

And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 

And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them  ? Would  they  could ! 
For  1 should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honour’d. 

Alas!  1 must  uot  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a name 
Noble  aud  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
Ou  Roman  marbles;  but  I will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals, 

1 By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that’s  base  in  Venice, 

And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time, 

Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 

But  try  the  Cassar,  or  the  Catiline, 

By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success.  (1) 

- 

For  the  rash  ^corner’s  falsehood  in  itself, 

But  for  the  efl’ect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero’s  soul, 

The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me:  I tremble  when  I think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you? 

Ang.  Suspect  me! 

Why  Steno  dared  not : when  he  scrawl’d  bis  lie, 
Grovelling  by  stealth  in  the  moon’s  glimmering  light, 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act, 

Aud  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown’d  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  ’T  were  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ana.  He  is  so. 

Mar.  What!  is  the  sentence  pass’d?  is  he  con- 
demn’d? (2) 

Ang.  I know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 
Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  foul  scorn? 
Ang.  I would  not  be  a judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Nor  do  I know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno; 

But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 

The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 

Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 

Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander’d  virtue. 
Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a victim? 

Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men’s  words? 

The  dying  Romun  said,  w’t  was  but  a name:” 

It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 

Mar.  Yet  full  many  a dame, 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a slander;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 

Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

Ang.  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name, 

Aud  not  the  quality,  they  prize:  the  first 
Have  found  it  a hard  task  to  hold  their  honour, 

If  they  require  it  to  be  blazon’d  forth; 

And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming. 

As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so;  they  live  in  others’  thoughts, 

And  would  seem  honest  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.  You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a patrician 
dame. 

Ang.  And  yet  they  were  my  father’s;  with  his  name, 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar.  You  want  none; 

Wife  to  a prince,  the  chief  of  the  republic. 

Ang.  I should  have  sought  none  though  a peasant’s 
But  feci  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude  [bride, 

Due  to  my  father,  who  bestow’d  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend. 

The  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  be  bestow  your  heart? 

nil,  bat  jargon.  Gifford  *ny*  that  It  is  good  English,  and 
Foscolo  say*  that  the  characters  are  right  Venetian — 

’ lit  re  are  in  all  two  worthy  voices  g.vnrd."  ” 

fl.  Letters.  Sept.  18*20. — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

.. ....  . , 1 If  he  condemn'd  ?** 

••  What ! Is  the  mlww  raw  d?  . _ 

1 ha*  he  been  doom'd  ? — L E. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  1. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Angioi.ixa  (wife  of  the  Doge)  and  Marianna. 

Any.  What  was  the  Doge's  answer? 

Mar.  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon’d  to  a conference; 

But 't  is  by  this  lime  ended.  1 perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 

And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
I Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  return’d! 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late; 

And  Time,  which  has  not  lamed  his  fiery  spirit, 

Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame, 

Which  seems  to  be  more  nourish’d  by  a soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  clay — Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.  Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 

In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity:  his  thoughts, 

His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothing  of  old  age;  aud  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  years, 
Not  their  decrepitude  ; aud  he  of  late 
Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 

Would  he  were  come!  for  1 alone  liave  power 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

Mar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Steno,  and  with  cause: 

But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  ’Twas  a gross  insult;  but  I heed  it  not 

(1)  “What  Gifford  says  of  the  first  act  is  very  consola- 
tory. English — sterling  genuine  English,  is  a desideratum 
amongst  yon.  and  1 am  glad  that  t have  got  so  much  left; 
thoagb  Heaven  knows  bow  1 retain  it:  1 hear  none  bat 
from  my  valet,  and  be  is  Nottinghamshire ; aud  1 tee  none 
bat  in  your  new  publications,  and  theirs  Is  no  language  at 
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Ang.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow’d. 

Mar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years,  j 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers. 

Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  a union 
Could  make  you  wisely  permanently  happy. 

Ang.  The  world  will  think  w ith  worldlings ; but 
my  heart 

Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 

But  never  difficult. 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  him? 

Ang.  I lore  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
Love,  and  I loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 
To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others, 

And  to  subdue  all  tendcury  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.  He  bestow’d  my  hand 
Upon  Falicro:  he  had  known  him  noble. 

Brave,  generous ; rich  in  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend;  in  all 
Such  have  1 found  him  as  my  father  said. 

His  faults  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded  ; too  much  pride, 

And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster'd  by 

The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a life 

Spent  in  the  storms  of  slate  and  war;  and  also 

From  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  becomes 

A duty  to  a certain  sigu,  a vice 

When  overstrain'd,  and  this  1 fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 
Yet  temper’d  by  redeeming  nobleness 
In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 
Has  lavish’d  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy. 

From  which  on  his  return  the  dukedom  met  him. 

Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  hear! 
Ne’er  beat  for  auy  of  the  noble  youth, 

Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  merit  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours?  or  siuce  have  you  ne’er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 

Might  now  pretend  to  Loredaoo's  daughter? 

Ang.  I answer'd  your  first  question  when  I said 
I married. 

Mar.  And  the  second? 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I pray  you  pardon,  if  1 have  offended. 

Ang.  I fed  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise:  I knew  not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 

Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar.  ’T  is  their  past  choice 

That,  far  too  often,  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  if. 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.  I knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Mar.  Here  comes  the  Doge — shall  1 retire? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me;  be  seems  rapt 

(I)  “This  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  whole  play. 
The  rharacter  of  the  calm  pure-spirited  Angfolina  is  deve- 
loped in  it  most  admirably ; — the  great  difference  betweeu 
her  temper  and  that  of  her  fiery  husband  is  vividly  por- 
trayed;—but  not  less  vividly  touched  is  that  strong  bond  of 
their  union  which  exists  in  the  common  nobleness  of  their 
deeper  natures.  Tlirre  is  no  spark  of  jealousy  in  the  old 
man's  thought*.—  be  does  not  expect  the  fervour*  of  youth- 
ful passion  in  bis  wife,  nor  does  be  flud  them  : bat  he  find* 
what  is  far  l>ctter, — the  fearless  confidence  of  one.  who, 
being  to  the  heart’s  core  innocent,  can  scarcely  be  a believer 
in  tbc  existence  of  such  a thing  as  guilt.  He  finds  every  I 
charm  which  gratitude,  respect,  anxious  and  deep-sea  w-tl 


k thought. — How  pensively  be  takes  bis  way ! 

[Exit  Mariarra. 

Enter  the  D6ct  and  Pit  mo. 

Doge  [musing).  There  is  a certain  Philip  Caleudaro  \ 
Now  in  the  arsenal,  who  bolds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades: 

This  man,  1 hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 

Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret;  ’t would 
Be  well  that  he  were  won : 1 needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him, 

But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditatiou; 

The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsman, 

Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.  At  sunset. — Stay  a moment — let  me  see — 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night.  - ( Exit  Pietro. 

Ang.  My  lord! 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me? — I saw  yon  not. 

Ang.  You  were  absorb'd  in  thought,  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate?  (1) 

Ang.  I would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.  The  senate's  duty!  you  mistake; 

T is  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Ang.  I thought  the  Duke  had  held  command  in 
Venice.  [jocund. 

Doge.  He  shall. — But  let  that  pass. — We  will  be 
How  fares  it  with  you?  have  you  been  abroad? 

The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favours  the  gondolier’s  light  skimming  oar ; 

Or  have  yon  held  a levee  of  your  friends  ? 

Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 

Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure. 

Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart, 

To  compensate  for  many  a dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares? 

.Speak,  and  ’t  is  done. 

Ang.  You’re  ever  kind  to  roe. 

I have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request. 

Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 

And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 

As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much! — of  wbat! 

affection  can  give  to  the  confidential  language  of  a lovely, 
and  a mode*!,  and  a pious  woman.  She  ha*  been  extremely 
troubled  by  her  ob*errauee  of  the  countenance  and  gesture 
of  the  Doge,  ever  sincr  the  discovery  of  Steno's  guilt  ; and 
she  doe*  all  she  can  to  soothe  him  from  his  proud  irritation. 
Strong  in  her  consciousness  of  purity,  she  has  brought  her- 
self to  regard  without  angrr  the  insult  offered  to  herself; 
and  the  yet  uncorrected  instinct  of  a noble  heart  makes  her 
try  to  persuade  her  lord,  as  she  is  hertrlf  persuaded,  that 
Steno,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of  his  judges,  must  he 
punished — more  even  than  they  would  wish  him  to  be  — by 
the  secret  suggestions  of  his  own  guilty  conscience, — the 
deep  blushes  of  his  privacy. * ijjrkhari.— L.  E. 
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What  is  there  to  disclose? 

Ang.  A heart  so  ill 

At  case. 

Doge.  Tis  nothing,  child. — Bat  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth ; 

Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without, 

And  malcontents  within — ’tis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont. 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  1 see  you  thus. 

Forgive  me  ; there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties. 
Which  long  use  and  a talent  like  to  yours 
Have  render’d  light,  nay,  a necessity, 

To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.  'Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you ; 

You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 

And  climb’d  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne’er  feel  dizzy. 

Were  Genoa’s  galleys  riding  in  the  port. 

Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 

You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall. 

As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter’d  brow — 

Your  feelings  now  are  of  a different  kind ; 

Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Doge.  Pride!  Angiolina?  Alas!  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
Ami  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  tbe  nearest  to  the  angelic  natnre  : 

The  vile  are  only  vain ; the  great  are  proud. 

Doge.  1 had  the  pride  of  honour,  of  your  honour. 
Deep  at  ray  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no! — As  I have  ever  shared  your  kindness 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress;  were  it  of  public  import. 

You  know  1 never  sought,  would  never  seek. 

To  win  a word  from  you ; but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it.  Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unflx’d  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 

And  1 would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To  what  I was  ! — Have  you  heard  Steno’s 
sentence? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.  A month’s  arrest. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough? 

Doge.  Enough ! — yes,  for  a drunken  galley-slave. 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his  master ; 
But  not  for  a deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 

Who  stains  a lady's  and  a prince's  honour 
Even  on  the  throne  of  bis  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  tbe  conviction 
Of  a patrician  guilty  of  a falsehood  ; 

All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honour. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honour ; 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are  spared. 

(1)  “This  scene  between  the  Doge  and  Angiolinn,  though 
intolerably  long,  has  more  force  and  beauty  than  any  thing 
that  goes  before  it.  She  endeavours  to  soothe  the  ftiriou* 
mood  of  her  aged  partner ; while  be  insists  that  nothing 
but  the  libeller’#  death  could  make  fitting  expiation  for  bis 
offence.  This  speech  of  tbe  Doge  is  an  elaborate,  and  after 
all,  ineffectual  attempt,  by  rhetorical  exaggerations,  to  give 

1 

1 Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence  ? 
Doge.  Not  note; — being  still  alive,  1 ’d  have  him  live 
Long  as  he  can ; be  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 

The  guilty  saved  hath  damn’d  his  hundred  judges. 
And  be  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh!  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  bis  absurd  lampoon, 

Ne’er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 
A joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for 
Wood? 

And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it. 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows, 

That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 

Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honour? 

And,  less  than  honour,  for  a little  gold? 

Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason? 

Is’t  nothing  to  have  till’d  these  veins  with  poison 
For  their  once  healthful  current?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain’d  your  name  and  mine — the  noblest  i 
Is’t  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt  [names? 
A prince  before  his  people?  to  have  fail’d 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man? 

To  virtne  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  [him.  (f) 

In  ours?— But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  saved 
Ang.  Heaven  bids  ns  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?  Is  Satan  saved 
From  wrath  eternal? (2) 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen ! May  Heaven  forgive  them ! 

Ang.  And  will  you  ? 

Doge.  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven! 

Ang.  And  not  till  then?  j 

Doge.  What  matters  my  forgiveness?  an  old  man’s, 
Worn  out,  scorn’d,  spum'd,  abused  ? what  matters  then  ! 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both 
Being  weak  and  worthless  ? 1 have  lived  too  long. 

But  let  us  change  the  argument — My  child! 

My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 

Tbe  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem'd 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend. 

That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame! — Alas! 

Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.  Hadst  thou 
But  had  a different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  tbe  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand, 

This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 

So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 

To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged! 

Ang.  I am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me, 
And  trust,  and  honour  me ; and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  1 am  true:  what  more 
Could  I require,  or  you  command? 

Doge.  T is  well, 

And  may  be  better;  but  whate’er  betide, 

Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang.  Why  speak  you  thus? 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why ; 

But  I would  still,  whatever  others  think. 

Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

N 

some  colour  to  the  insane  and  unmeasured  resentment  on 
which  tbe  piece  hinges. " Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

(*2)  In  the  MS.— 

n . „ , , , 4!  u there  not  Hell  ? 

••  Doth  Hcaren  foiKiee  her  own  si 

'(  ■■  Satan  Meed. 

| Ba>  be  It  so.1* 

| From  wrath  eternal  ? L.  B. 
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Ang.  Why  should  you  doubt  it?  has  it  ever  fail’d? 

Doge.  Come  hither,  child ; 1 would  a word  with  you. 
Your  father  was  my  friend ; unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly : when,  oppress’d 
With  his  last  malady,  he  will’d  our  union, 

It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 

His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  the  perils, 

Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A lonely  and  undower'd  maid.  I did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  deatb-bed. 

Ang.  I have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak, 

If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier ; nor  your  offer 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father’s  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge.  Thus, 

T was  not  a foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice. 

Nor  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 

Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty. 

And  n young  bride : for  in  my  fieriest  youth 

1 sway'd  such  passions;  nor  was  this  my  age 

Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 

Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 

Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 

The  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vanish’d  joys: 

Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 

Too  helpless  to  refuse  a state  that’s  honest. 

Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a wretch. 

Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ; you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Your  father’s  choice. 

Ang.  I did  so;  I would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth  and  heaven ; for  I have  never 
Repented  for  my  sake;  sometimes  for  yours, 

In  pondering  o’er  your  late  disquietudes.  ( 1 ) 

Doge.  I knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you  harshly ; 
I knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long; 

And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend, 

His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 

Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
i By  passing  these  probationary  years. 

Inheriting  a prince’s  name  and  riches, 

Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
1 An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
[ That  law’s  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
! Have  urged  against  her  right ; my  best  friend’s  child 
j Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 

And  not  less  truly  in  a faithful  heart. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I look’d  but  to  my  father’s  wishes, 

■ Hallow’d  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
1 With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I was  affianced, 
j Ambitious  hopes  ne’er  cross’d  my  dreams;  and  should 
1 The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge.  I do  believe  you ; aud  I know  you  true : 

| For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
j I knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne’er  saw 

j (I)  la  the  MS.— 

- In  pondtr.n'  «>r  yoor  U«r  f . 

( inquietudes.*'— L E. 

Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days. 

And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 

But  such  respect,  and  mildly-paid  regard 
As  a true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 

A kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o’er  such  little  failings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  no  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 
choice; 

A pride,  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 

A trust  in  you — a patriarchal  love, 

And  not  a doting  homage — friendship,  faith — 

Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I think  so.  For  the  difference  in  our  years 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose:  I trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature, 

Were  I still  in  my  five-and-tweutieth  spring ; 

1 trusted  to  the  blood  of  I^oredano 

Pure  in  yonr  veins ; I trusted  to  the  soul 

God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught  yon — 

To  your  belief  in  Heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 

To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own. 

Ang.  You  have  done  well. — I thank  you  for  that 
Which  I have  never  for  one  moment  ceased  [trust, 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honour. 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen’d,  ’tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial:  where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  larking,  or  the  vauities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 

Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I know 
’Twcre  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood, 

Although  't  were  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 

An  incarnation  of  the  poet’s  god 
In  all  his  marble-chisel  I’d  beauty,  or 
The  demi-dcity,  Alcidcs,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 

Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not; 

It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it: 

Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 

The  once-fall’n  woman  must  for  ever  fall ; 

For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  aud  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  aud  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect.  (2) 

Any.  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  bate 
Of  such  a thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge.  You  mistake  me. 

It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus; 

Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Ang.  What  is’t  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even  now? 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 

At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang.  Alas!  why  will  you  thus  consider  it?  [back 

Doge.  1 have  thought  on  *t  till but  let  me  lead  you 

(2)  “ These  passages,  though  not  perfectly  dramatic,  have 
great  sweetness  and  dignity,  and  remind  ua,  in  tlieir  rich  ver- 
bosity, of  the  moral  aud  mellifluous  parts  of  Maasinger." 
Jeffrey. — L.  K. 
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To  what  I urged ; all  these  things  being  noted, 

I wedded  you ; the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise: 
You  bad  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine;  and,  born  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct? 

Doge.  To  thus  much — that 

A miscreant’s  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 

A villain,  whom  for  bis  unbridled  bearing. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  onr  great  festival, 

I caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers; 

A wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 

And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison; 

And  woman's  innocence,  man’s  honour,  pass 
Into  a by-word;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a gross  affront  to  your  atteudaut  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 

Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign’s  consort, 

And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang . But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 

Dog*.  For  such  as  him  a dungeon  were  acquittal; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a palace.  But  I've  done  with  him; 

The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang.  With  me,  my  lord? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angiolina.  Do  not  marvel;  1 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I feel 
My  life  cannot  be  long;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll  {giving  her  a paper ) Fear  not;  they 

arc  for  your  advantage: 

Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  io  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honour'd  still  by  me:  but  may  your  days 
Be  many  yet — and  happier  than  the  present! 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  wifi  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

Doge.  1 will  be  what  I should  be,  or  be  nothing; 
But  never  more — oh!  never,  never  more. 

O’er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset! (I ) Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a not  id-spent  nor  inglorious  life, 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches. 


Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 

I bad  but  little  more  to  ask,  or  hope. 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 

And  the  soul’s  labour  through  which  1 had  tail'd 
To  make  my  country  honour’d.  As  her  servant — 
Her  servant,  lliough  her  chief — I would  have  gone 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs;  but  this  has  been  denied  me. — 
Would  1 had  died  at  Zara ! 

Ang.  There  you  saved 

The  state;  then  live  to  save  her  still.  A day, 
Another  day  like  that,  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

Doge.  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age; 

My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  ’t  is 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  once, 

That  which  scarce  one  more  favour’d  citizen 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.  Bat  why 
Thus  speak  1?  Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 

Then  why  should  I remember  it? — Farewell, 

Sweet  Angiolina!  I must  to  my  cabinet; 

There's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hastens. 

A/ig.  Remember  what  you  were. 

Doge.  It  were  in  vain  t 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 

While  Sorrow’s  memory  is  a sorrow  Still. 

Ang.  At  least,  whate’er  may  urge,  let  me  implore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest: 

Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid, 

That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you, 

Had  I not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o’erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers  thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

Doge.  I cannot — 

I must  not,  if  I could;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful;  yet  a few — 

Yet  a few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights. 

And  I shall  slumber  well — bat  where? — no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant — yet  an  instant  your  companion! 

I cannot  hear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then, 

My  gentle  child — forgive  me;  thou  wert  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 

Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 

Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow. (2) 

When  I am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 

Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 

Within — above — around,  that  in  this  city 

Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 

As  e’er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 


(I)  **  Tbr  unpromising  nature  of  the  subject  ha*  imposed 
upon  the  poet  two  difficulties.  The  first  Is.  that  which  it  ol 
the  very  essence  of  bis  plot,— the  inadequacy  of  the  sup- 
posed grievance  to  the  storm  of  passion  conjured  up  In  his 
soul ; a storm  resembling 

•ncean  into  U-mprst  Ino'd, 

Tu  wall  a feather,  or  to  drown  • fly;’— 
the  other  is,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  conspiracy 
itself,  which  excites  no  sympathy.  With  regard  to  the 
former  difficulty,  the  poet  it  evidently  conscious  of  it.  The 
Doge  is  for  ever  dwelling  on  the  affront,  as  if  he  were  him 
self  conscious  that  it  stood  io  need  of  rhetorical  brightening. 
How  slight  nod  inadequate  is  the  cause  of  this  emotion  ; or, 
os  Sir  Lucius  O' Trigger  would  express  it,  ‘ What  a pity 
that  so  much  good  passion  should  be  wasted  ! ’ Othello  la- 
bouring beneath  the  unutterable  load  of  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  which  can  press  upon  the  heart — writhing 


under  the  smart  of  no  ardent  affection,  cankered  and  cor* 

! rorted  by  the  death -taint  of  a feverish  suspicion,— could 
scarcely  have  expressed  himself  with  greater  emphasis  of 
mental  agony.  But,  while  Othello  gives  speech  to  the  tortures 
that  are  rending  him.  it  is  nature  whose  uneiaggeratcd  »nd 
genuine  voice  is  echoed  from  his  bosom-  No  tumid  phrase  of 
passion,  no  forced  and  unnatural  sorrows,  burst  from  him  in 
tones  beyond  the  precise  amount  of  the  suffering.  There  is 
an  equipoise  (and  Shnkspeare  never  failed  to  adjust  it  by 
the  nicest  proportion)  between  the  anguish  of  the  soul  and 
ibe  phrase  that  gives  It  utterance:  and  it  is  from  the  total 
I absence  of  this  proportion,  that  we  refuse  onr  sympathies 
! to  Faliero.’*  Eel.  Rev. — L.  R. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

j ihramd  i 

• Where  death  sit*  I or  > in  hit  all-sweeping  shadow."— L.  E 
' robed  * 
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When  I am  nothing,  let  that  which  I was 
Be  still  sometimes  a name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 

A shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a thing 

Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  remember. — 

Let  us  be  gone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressing. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

A retired  spot,  near  the  Arsenal. 

Israel  Bertuccio  and  PuiLir  Calesuaro. 

Cal.  How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint  ? 
I.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

Cal.  ls’t  possible!  will  be  be  punish’d? 

/.  Ber.  Yes. 

Cal.  With  what?  a mulct  or  an  arrest? 

I.  Ber.  With  death!— 

Cal.  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge. 

Such  as  I counselled  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Ber.  Yes ; and  for  oue  sole  draught  of  bate,  forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
j And  change  a life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile; 
j Leaving  one  scorpion  crush'd,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen! 

No,  Calendaro;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 

Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital But  not  only  his; 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone; 

Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 

But  are  unworthy  a tyrannicide. 

Cal.  You  have  more  patience  than  I care  to  boast. 
Had  1 been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 

1 must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

J.  Ber.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not — all  had  else 

been  marr’d: 

As  ’tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

Cal.  You  saw 

The  Doge — what  answer  gave  he  ? 

1.  Ber.  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barba ro. 

Cal.  I told  you  so  before,  and  that  ’twas  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hauds. 

/.  Ber.  At  least. 

It  lull’d  suspicion,  showing  confidence: 

Had  I been  silent,  not  a sbirro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  bis  eye,  as  meditating 
A silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

Cal.  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council  ? 
The  Doge  is  a mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himself.  Why  speak  to  him? 

/.  Ber.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

Cal.  Why  not  now? 

I.  Ber.  Be  patient  but  till  midnight.  Get  your 
musters, 

And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies : — 

Set  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 

Perhaps  in  a few  hours ; we  have  long  waited 
For  a fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial, 

It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun:  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.  See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 

And  arm’d,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 

Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 

(I)  Id  the  MS — 

••  In  • err* I COU  : f ,h*  blofk  "*•>'  ft**  : " 

( Own  gore  may  soak  Utr  Llock ; L.  E 


The  signal. 

j Cal.  These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  veins!  I am  sick  of  these  protracted 
| And  hesitating  councils:  day  on  day 
j Crawl’d  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
’ To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves, 

Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants’  bloated  strength. 

Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom! 

I ’m  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

/.  Ber.  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death!  the  grave 
Is  chainless.  Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 

And  arc  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty? 

Cal.  All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

I.  Ber.  No  matter;  we  can  do  without.  Whose 
are  they? 

Cal.  Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless  cold : but  there  exists 
Ofl  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.  Do  not  doubt  them. 

Cal.  1 do  not  doubt  the  elder;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours : 1 ’ve  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater; 

And  in  a recent  quarrel  I beheld  him 

Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a villain's. 

I.  Ber.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes. 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

I have  known  Bertram  long ; there  doth  not  breathe  . 
A soul  more  full  of  honour. 

Cal.  It  may  be  so: 

I apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 

Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife 
To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit, 

J He  may  go  through  the  ordeal;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us : 

A woman  or  a child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  arc  not 

For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths; 

We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one— 

We  must  resign  all  passions  save  onr  purpose — 

We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country — 

And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 

So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven, 

And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal.  But  if  we  fail 

/.  Ber.  They  never  (ail  who  die  j 

In  a great  cause:  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; ( I ) | 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their  limbs  1 
Be  strung  to  city-gates  and  castle-walls — 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.  Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a doom, 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom : What  were  we, 

If  Bratus  bad  not  lived?  He  died  in  giving (2) 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

••  If  Brutus  hail  not  Iltr4  ? B»  j j in  giving .**— L.  E. 
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Rome  liberty,  but  left  a deathless  lesson — 

A name  which  is  a virtue,  and  a soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a state 
Turns  servile : be  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
“The  last  of  Romans!”  Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

Cal.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
! Ou  banks  redeem’d  from  the  rude  ocean's  ooze, 

To  own  a thousand  despots  in  his  place, 
j Better  bow  down  before  the  llun,  and  call 
A Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  masters! 
j The  first  at  limst  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
: As  sceptre : these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a word 
As  with  a spell. 

f.  Ber.  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness; 

To-day  I have  not  been  the  usual  round, 

And  why  tbou  knowest;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care:  these  orders 
1 In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
! Lent  a fair  colour  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 

As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 

Or  fresh  recruits  obtain'd  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet. — Are  all  supplied  with  arms? 

Cal.  All  who  were  deem’d  trust-worthy : there  arc 
J Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance  [some 

i Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 
j When  in  the  heat  and  burry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 

But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them, 
j I.  Ber.  You  have  said  well.  Have  you  remark’d  all 
such? 

Cal.  I ’ve  noted  most ; and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
j To  nse  like  caution  in  their  companies, 
j As  far  as  I have  seen,  we  are  enough 
1 To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  ’tis 
J Commenced  to-morrow;  but,  till  ’tis  begun, 

: Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a thousand  perils. 

J.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour. 

: Except  Soranzo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
j And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready. 

Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

Cal.  We  will  not  fail. 

/.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there ; 

I have  a stranger  to  present  to  them. 

Cal.  A stranger!  doth  he  know  the  secret? 

I.  Ber.  Yes. 

Cal.  And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends’  lives 
On  a rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not? 

I.  Ber.  I have  risk’d  no  mau’s  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain ; he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid;  and  if  rductaut,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power:  he  comes  alone  with  me, 

And  cannot  ’scape  us ; but  he  will  not  swerve. 

Cal.  I cannot  judge  of  this  until  1 know  him: 

Is  be  one  of  our  order? 

/.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spirit. 

Although  a child  of  greatness;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a throne,  or  overthrow  one — 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great  changes ; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 

Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ; noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty;  quick,  yet  wary: 

Yet,  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 

That  if  once  stirr’d  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  uo  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grow*  capable  of  All  things  for  revenge; 

And  add,  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal, 

He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppress’d, 

And  shares  their  sufferings.  Take  him  all  in  all. 

We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  us. 

Cal.  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take 
with  us? 

1.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chief. 

Cal.  What!  and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/.  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 

And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.  Experience, 

Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark’d  me  out 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear : if  I have  found  such 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  you 
That  I would  hesitate  from  selfishness. 

And,  covetous  of  brief  authority, 

Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoughts, 

Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities?  No,  Calendaro, 

Know  your  friend  better ; but  you  all  shall  judge. — i 
Away ! and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix’d  hour. 

Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  well. 

Cal.  Worthy  Bertuccio,  I have  known  you  ever 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 

For  my  own  part,  I seek  no  other  chief; 

What  the  rest  will  decide  I know  not,  but 
1 am  with  too,  as  1 have  ever  fawn, 

In  all  our  undertakings.  Now  farewell. 

Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  the  S/mce  between  the  Canal  and  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni  e San  Paolo.  An  equestrian 
Statue  before  it. — A Gondola  lies  in  the  Canal  at 
some  distance. 

Enter  the  Dock  alone , disguised. 

Doge  [solus).  I am  before  the  hour,  the  hour  whose 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike  [voice 

These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering, 

And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  corner-stone, 

Wak  ing  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  them.  \es,  proud  city ! 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which  makes 
A lazar-house  of  tyranuy:  the  task  [thee 

Is  forced  upon  me,  I have  sought  it  not; 

And  therefore  was  1 punish’d,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 

Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 

And  I am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 

The  plague-spots  in  the  bealiug  wave.  Tall  fane!  1 

Where  sleep  roy  fathers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow  ! 

a 
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The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead. 

Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood, 
Moulder'd  into  a mite  of  ashes,  bold 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes. 
When  what  is  now  a handful  shook  the  earth— 

Faue  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house! 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  sires!  who  died 
The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 

With  a long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 

And  sages,  whose  great  labours,  wouuds,  and  state 

I have  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape. 

Till  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead. 

And  pour  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  me! 

1 call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 
What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 
Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of  glories. 
Their  mighty  name  dishonour’d  all  in  me, 

Not  by  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 
We  fought  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords : — (I) 
And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 

Who  perish’d  in  the  field,  where  I since  conquer'd, 
Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 
Of  thine  and  Venice’  foes,  there  offer’d  up 
By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance? (2) 
Spirits!  smile  down  npou  me;  for  my  cause 
Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours,— 

Your  fame,  your  name,  all  minghd  up  in  mine, 

And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race! 

Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I make  this  city 
Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house’s  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter!  (3) 

Enter  Isaaei.  Bertuccio. 

I.  Her.  Who  goes  there? 

Doge.  A friend  to  Venice. 

/.  Bet.  Tis  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — you  arc  before  the  time. 

Doge.  I am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

/.  Ber.  Have  with  you. — I am  proud  and  pleased  to 
Snch  confident  alacrity.  Your  doubts  [see 

Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispell'd? 

Doge.  Not  so — but  I have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast : the  die  was  thrown 
When  I first  listen’d  to  your  treason — Start  not! 
That  is  the  word ; I cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names. 

Though  I be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.  When 
I heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg’d  to  prison,  I became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice:  now  you  may, 

If  it  so  pkase  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber.  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
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I am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Doge.  H e — toe! — no  matter — you  have  earn’d  the 
To  talk  of  ms. — But  to  the  point. — If  this  [right 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render’d  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves. 

Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 

And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
Strew  flowers  o’er  her  deliverers’  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 

And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter;  but  if  not. 

If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a good  end, 

Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel; — tbou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

I.  Ber.  T is  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus, 
Else  I could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 

Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

1.  Ber.  We  observed! 

I ^et  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up; 

Here  arc  no  human  witnesses : look  there — 

What  see  you? 

I.  Ber.  Only  a tall  warrior’s  statue 

Bestriding  a proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire’s  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice-rescued  city : — 

Thiuk  you  that  be  looks  down  on  us  or  no? 

I. Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies;  there  are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a spirit  in 

Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt; 

And,  if  there  be  a spell  to  stir  the  dead, 

’Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 

Deem’st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  be,  their  last  descendant  chief, 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians? (4) 

I.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder’d  this  before,— ere  you  embark’d 
In  our  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent? 

Doge.  No— but  I feel , and  shall  do  to  the  last. 

I cannot  quench  a glorious  life  at  once. 

Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I now  must  be,  (5) 

And  take  men’s  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause: 
Yet  doubt  me  not;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 

And  knowing  tchat  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus, 


(1)  In  the  MS.— 

**  We  fought  to  make  our 
(S)  In  the  MS  — 


| equal*,  not  our  lord* : 

( peer*,  and  not  our  roaster*  - " — L|E. 


“ By  thy  descendant,  merit  soch  • • 

' I requital?”— L.  E. 

(3)  “The  Doge,  true  to  hia  appointment,  ia  waiting  for 
fait  conductor  before  the  church  of  San  Paolo  e Giovanni. 
There  ia  great  loftiness,  both  of  feeling  and  diction,  in  thia 
passage.”  Jeffrey. — L E. 

(4)  “There  is  a great  deal  of  natural  straggle  in  the  breast 
of  the  high-born  and  haughty  Doge,  between  the  resentment 
with  which  he  barns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  considers  the  meanness  of  the  associates  with 
whom  be  has  leagued  himself,  on  the  other.  The  conspiring 
Doge  is  not,  we  think,  meant  to  be  ambitions  for  himself, 
bat  be  is  sternly,  proudly,  a Venetian  noble;  and  it  ia  im- 
possible far  him  to  tear  from  bis  bosom  the  scorn  for  every 
thing  plebeian  which  has  been  implanted  there  by  birth. 


education,  and  a long  life  of  princely  command.  There  are 
other  thoughts,  too,  and  of  a gentler  kind,  which  cross  from 
time  to  time  his  perturbed  spirit.  He  remembers— he  can- 
not entirely  forget — the  days  and  nights  of  old  companion- 
ship, by  which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose 
sentence  he  has  consented  to  seal.  He  has  himself  been 
declaiming  against  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  valiantly 
the  necessity  of  total  extirpation,- and  that,  too,  in  the 
teeth  even  of  some  of  the  plebeian  conspirators  themselves, 
yet  the  poet,  with  prnfoand  insight  into  the  human  heart, 
makes  him  shudder  when  his  own  Impetuosity  has  brought 
himself,  and  all  who  bear  him,  to  the  brink.  He  cannot 
look  upon  the  hloody  resolution,  no  not  even  after  hr  himself 
has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  its  formation.”  lMckhait. 
— L.  K. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 


“ Nor  dwindle  to 


| the  thing  I now  muit  be." 

| a cut-lhroAt,  without  shuddering.*4 — L.  E. 
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Which  is  your  best  security.  There's  not 
A roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot  { f ) 

So  wrong’d  as  I,  so  fall’n,  so  loudly  call’d 
To  his  redress : the  very  means  I ain  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such, 

That  I abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

I.  Ber.  Let  us  away — hark— the  hour  strikes. 

Doge.  On — on — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice — On. 

J.  Ber.  Say  rather,  ’tls  her  freedom’s  rising  peal 

Of  triumph This  way— we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exeunt. 


The  House  where  the  Conspirators  meet. 

Dagolixo,  Doao,  Bcktram,  Fedelk  Trevisano, 
Calendako,  Antonio  dalle  Bauds,  etc.  etc. 
Cat.  (entering.)  Are  all  here? 

Dag.  All  with  you ; except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 

Who  is  expected  momently. 

Cal.  Where’s  Bertram? 

Ber.  Here! 

Cat.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company? 

Ber.  I had  mark'd  out  some : but  I have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

Cal.  There  is  no  need 

Of  frosting  to  their  faith : who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent?  they  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory,(2) 

To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 

But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well-flesh ’d 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators. 

They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I for  one 
Will  set  them  snch,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish’d. 

Ber.  How  say  you?  all! 

Cal.  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare? 

Ber . / spare  / 

I have  no  power  to  spare.  1 only  question’d, 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

Cal.  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  bath  been  cut  to  pieces, 

The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun, 

In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life. 

Deserve  and  have.  Why,  I should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these:  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  ebaiu  ; one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body; 
They  eot,  und  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, — 

So  let  them  die  as  o»e.r(3) 

(1)  In  the  MS— 

, . ( Konndrrl  ) . ....  , _ 

**  A J . . neettMfc.**  rtf.-L  E. 

I riwwrt  J 

(2)  An  historical  fact.  See  Appendix,  Note  |AJ. 


Dag.  Should  one  survive. 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ; it  is  not 
Tlieir  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
Thu  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out;  and  if  there  were 
A single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 

*T  would  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit. 

Bertram,  we  must  be  firm ! 

Cal.  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ; I have  an  eve  upon  thee. 

Ber.  ' Who 

Distrusts  me? 

Cal.  Not  I ; for  if  I did  so. 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust: 

It  is  thy  soAness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 

Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  should  know 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I am;  a man 
Roused  like  yourselves  U>  overthrow  oppression ; 

A kind  man,  I am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ; and  if  brave  or  no, 

You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
Pul  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 

1 ’ll  clear  them  on  your  person  ! 

Cal.  Yon  are  welcome, 

When  once  oar  enterprise  is  o’er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  hy  a private  brawl. 

Ber.  I am  no  brawler;  but  can  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me ; else  why  have  I been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades?  but  no  less 
I own  my  natural  weakness;  I have  not 
Yet  team’d  to  think  of  indiscriminate  mnrder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ; and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  me  a thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  man  surprised  a glory.  Well — too  well 
I know  that  we  must  do  such  tilings  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers ; but 
If  there  were  some  of  those  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honour,  to  take  ofl*  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 

I had  been  glad ; and  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  ! 

Dag.  Calm  tbee,  Bertram; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 

It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands : we  ’ll  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom’s  fountain! 

Enter  Israel  Bertuccio,  and  the  Doge,  disguised. 

Dag.  Welcome,  Israel. 

Consp.  Most  welcome. — Brave  Bertuccio,  thou  art 
Who  is  this  stranger  ? [late — 

Cat.  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  uow  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I have  made  it  known 
That  thon  wouldst  add  a brother  to  our  cause. 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all, 

Such  is  our  trust  in  all  tbine  actions.  Now 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

(3)  In  the  MS— 

"So  1*1  lb* ni  dir  • ,n  J i*i*.”— L.  E 
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I.  Her.  Stranger,  step  forth ! 

[ The  Doer,  disc  arm  himself. 
Consp.  To  arms! — we  are  betray’d — it  is  the  Doge ! 
Down  with  them  both ! oar  traitorous  captain,  and 
The  tyrant  he  bath  sold  us  to. 

Cal.  ( drawing  his  sword.)  Hold!  hold! 

Who  moves  a step  against  them  dies.  Hold ! hear 
Bertuccio — What!  are  you  appall'd  to  see 
A looe,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man  [mystery? 
Amongst  you? — Israel,  speak!  what  means  this 
/.  Her.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  own 
Ungrateful  suicides!  for  on  our  lives  [bosoms, 

Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 

Doge.  Strike! — If  I dreaded  death,  a death  more 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict,  (fearful 
I should  not  now  be  here: — Ob,  noble  Courage! 

The  eldest-born  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head ! 

See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a state 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  sight  of  one  patrician ! — Butcher  roe, 

You  can ; 1 care  not. — Israel,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them! 

Cal.  Faith ! he  hath  shamed  us,  ami  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuccio, 

To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

/.  Ber.  I disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  knowu  a heart  like  mine 
Incapable  of  treachery;  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  nil  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne’er  abused. 

They  might  be  certain  that  whoe’er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Doge.  And  which  am  1 to  be?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

/.  Her.  My  lord,  wc  would  have  perish’d  here 
togetlier, 

Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ; but,  behold, 

They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment’s  impulse, 
And  droop  their  heads;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I described  them — Speak  to  them. 

Cal.  Ay,  speak; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder.  (I) 

I.  Ber.  (addressing  the  Conspirators.)  You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then, 

And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Doge.  You  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  bath  said,  an  old,  unarm’d, 

Defenceless  man ; and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state, 

Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles,  (2) 

Robed  io  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a power  which  is  not  mine, 

Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 

Why  I was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know; 
Why  I am  here , he  who  hath  been  most  wrong’d, 
He  who  among  you  bath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me. 

Asking  of  bis  own  heart  what  brought  him  here? 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" We  are  all  j j In  wonder.”— L.  E. 

I lillrnlnf  ) 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

''Apparent  tatmign  of  Mr  ( ****•• 

f splendid  city.’  — L E. 


You  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it. 

And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 

But  spare  me  the  recital — it  is  here, 

Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage — but  ray  words, 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 

Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 

And  I come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 

And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman’s  weapons;  but  I need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprang  from  pubbe  vices 
In  this — I cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state  (3) 

Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valour. 

The  lords  of  Lacccheroon  were  true  soldiers, 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 

Of  whom  I am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved; 

Although  dress’d  out  to  head  a pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 
A pastime  for  their  children.  You  are  met 
To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a state, 

This  mockery  of  a government,  this  spectre. 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice. 
Condensing  in  a fair  free  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights. 

Proportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty. 
So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

Io  operating  this  great  ebange,  I claim 
To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home, — my  life  is  compromised, 

And  1 would  rather  fall  by  freemen’s  bands 
Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 
As  delegate  of  tyrants : such  I am  not. 

And  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annals ; 

I can  appeal  to  my  past  government 
In  many  lands  and  cities ; they  can  tell  you 
If  1 were  an  oppressor,  or  a man 
Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow-men. 

Haply  had  I been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A tiling  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizen’d  out 
To  sit  in  state  as  for  a sovereign’s  picture; 

A popular  scourge,  a ready  sentence-signer, 

A stickler  for  the  Senate  and  “ the  Forty, 9 
A sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 
The  sanction  of  u the  Ten,”  a council-fawner, 

A tool,  a fool,  a puppet, — they  had  ne'er 
Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.  What  I suffer 
Has  reach’d  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people; 
That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 
Will  one  day  learn  : meantime  I do  devote, 

Whale’  er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is,  not  that 
Of  Doge,  but  of  a man  who  has  been  great 
Before  lie  was  degraded  to  a Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind; 

I stake  my  fame  (and  1 had  fame) — my  breath — 
(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

„ , „ j sin*  of  the  oW  SpartAn  state  " 

*•  But  all  the  ' ~ „ , _ 

I word  tins  of  (hr  Spartan  Male.  — L E. 
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My  heart — ray  hope — my  soul — upon  this  cast ! 

Such  as  I am,  I offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs,  accept  me  or  reject  me, 

A prince  who  fain  would  be  a citiaen 
Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

Cal.  Long  live  Faliero! — Venice  shall  be  free! 

Consp.  Long  live  Faliero  ! 

I.  Ber.  Comrades ! did  I well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a host  in  such  a cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.  Am  I one  of  you? 

Cai.  Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief! — general — I was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice: 

I cannot  stoop that  is,  I am  not  fit 

To  lead  a band  of patriots : when  1 lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I have  borne, 

Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — But  now  to  the  point: 

Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 

Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I assist  it. 

And  must  be  set  iu  motion  instantly. 

Cal.  E'en  when  thou  wilt.  Is  it  not  so,  my  friends? 
I have  disposed  all  for  a sudden  blow  ; 

When  shall  it  be  then? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon? 

Doge.  So  soon? — so  late — each  hour  accumulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  1 have  mingled  with  you; — know  you  not 
The  Council,  and  “the  Ten?”  the  spies,  the  eyes 
Of  the  patricians,  dubious  of  their  slaves, 

And  now  more  dubious  of  tbe  prince  they  have  made 
I tell  you,  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly,  [one? 
Full  to  the  hydra’s  heart — its  heads  will  follow. 

Cal.  With  all  ray  soul  and  sword,  1 yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 

Aud  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel’s  order; 

Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 

And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow; 

Let  each  repair  for  action  to  bis  post! 

And  now,  my  lord,  tbe  signal? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark’s,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince), 
March  on  Saint  Mark's! 

/.  Ber.  And  there? — 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed , every  sixty 
Entering  a separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  tbe  first  dawn 
Discern'd  before  the  port ; form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 

Many  aud  martial ; while  tbe  bell  tolls  on, 

Shout  ye,  “ Saint  Mark ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waters ! " 

Cal.  I see  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge.  All  tbe  patricians,  flocking  to  tbe  council 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 


(I)  (a  the  MS.— 


j ( Mare  Ceroaro  j 


Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint’s  proud  tower), 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  the  harvest. 

And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 

If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  tbe  in, 

T will  be  but  to  be  taken  (hint  and  single, 

When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest. 

Cal.  Would  that  the  hour  were  come!  we  will  not 
But  kill.  [scotch, 

Ber.  Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  quesliou  which  1 ask’d 
Before  Bertucrio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 

And  therefore  safer,  aud  as.  such  admits 

Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a portion  of 

Our  victims — must  all  pensh  in  this  slaughter? 

Cal.  All  who  eucounter  mt*  and  mine,  be  sure. 

The  mercy  they  have  shown,  1 show. 

Consp.  All ! all ! 

Is  this  a time  to  talk  of  pity?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  fdt,  or  feign’d  it? 

f Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a folly,  and 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
Tbe  (alien  ? aud  bow  distinguish  now  the  innocent 
From  out  the  guilty?  all  their  acts  are  one — 

A single  emanation  from  one  body, 

Together  knit  for  our  oppression!  ’Tis 
Much  that  we  let  their  child reu  live;  I doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart : 

The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 
From  out  tbe  tiger’s  litter,  but  who  e’er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam, 

Unless  to  perish  by  tbeir  fangs  ? however, 

I will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero’s  counsel : 

Let  bun  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge.  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  such  a 
Decide  yourselves.  [question — 

/.  Ber.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Tbeir  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression, 

Have  made  them  deadly;  if  there  be  amongst  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  reprieved,  pronouuce. 

Doge.  Dolfino’s  father  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Coroaro  shared  (I ) 

My  Genoese  embassy;  1 saved  (he  life 

OfVeniero — shall  1 save  it  twice7 

Would  that  I could  save  them  and  Venice  also ! 

All  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ; then  fell  from  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o’erblowii  flower, 
And  left  me  a lone  blighted  thorny  stalk. 

Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 

So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish ! 

Cal.  They  cannot  co-exist  with  Venice’  freedom! 
Doge.  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutual  mass 
Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant  (2) 

What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life, 

To  human  lies,  and  all  that's  good  and  dear 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice: 

All  these  raeu  were  my  friends ; I loved  them,  they 


j G«no*t«  rtnbauy  ; J j 
I to  the  Pope ; I 


( John  Cnmani  I 

tbe  life."  el*- — L-  E. 


(2)  In  the  MS— 
” Bear  wIIwm  wi 
And  feel  our 


w ! y who  heor  ud  know, 

• of  men  j wronp."-  L.  I. 
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Requited  honourably  my  regards  ; 

We  served  and  fought;  we  smiled  and  wept  in  con- 
We  revell’d  or  we  sorrow’d  side  by  side;  [cert ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage; 

We  grew  in  years  and  honours  fairly, — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell ! 
Farewell  all  social  memory!  all  thoughts  [ships, 
In  common!  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend- 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions, 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 

And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a century  on  his  brother's  brow. 

And  sees  a hundred  beings,  now  in  earth, 

Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by, 

And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band, 

Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a tongue  to  speak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marhle — 
Oime!  Oime! — and  must  I do  this  deed?(l) 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved : it  is  not  now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Your  patience 

A moment — I recede  not : mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government. 

From  the  hour  that  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge  they 
made  me — 

Farewell  the  past!  I died  to  all  that  had  been, 

Or  rather  they  to  me : no  friends,  no  kindness, 

No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off: 

They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  umbrage; 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law; 

They  thwarted  me,  ’twas  the  state’s  policy; 

They  baffled  me,  ’twas  a patrician’s  duty; 

They  wrong’d  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion : 
So  that  I was  a slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 

So  that  I was  a foe  to  my  own  friends; 

Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  for  power — 
With  pomp  for  freedom — gaolers  for  a council — 
Inquisitors  for  friends — and  bell  for  life! 

I had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  they  poison'd!  My  pure  household  gods (2) 
Were  shiver’d  on  my  hearth,  and  o’er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn.  (3) 

/.  Ber.  You  have  been  deeply  wrong’d,  and  now 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night.  [shall  be 

Doge.  I bad  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I bore  it — 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 

(1)  “ The  Doge  U at  last  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
conspirators,  who  are  at  first  disposed  to  sacrifice  both  him 
and  his  introducer;  but  are  pacified  and  converted  by  a 
speech  of  three  pages,  which  is  not  very  good:  and  then 
they  put  it  to  him  to  say,  whether  any  of  the  devoted  senate 
shall  be  spared  in  the  impending  massacre.  He  says — 

• Ask  me  not— tempt  me  not  with  such  a question— 

Decide  yourselvee.'— 

But,  on  being  further  pressed,  be,  in  these  passages,  gives 
way  to  feelings  most  natural  to  his  own  condition,  hut  by 
no  means  calculated  to  recommend  him  to  his  new  as- 
sociates: and  afterwards,  when  be  is  left  alone  with  the 
chief  conspirator,  the  contrast  of  their  situation  is  still  more 
finely  and  forcibly  elicited."  Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

(2)  "I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thing,  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
stood  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  household  gods  shi- 
vered a run  nd  me.  Do  you  suppose  1 have  forgotten  or  for- 
given it?  It  has,  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
other  feeling,  and  1 am  only  a spectator  upon  earth  tUl  a 
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Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult. 

Not  ouly  unredress’d,  but  sanction’d;  then. 

And  thus,  I cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 

The  feelings  which  they  crush’d  for  me,  long,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance! 

Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  and  made  a sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure — and  be  broken !(4) 
I from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 

Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear; 

They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 

To  me,  tbeu,  these  men  have  no  private  life, 

Nor  claim  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others ; 

As  senators  for  arbitrary  acta 
Amenable,  I look  on  them — as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon.  (5) 

Cal.  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  words:  I’d  fain  be  doing! 
Saint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wakeful ! 
/.  Ber.  Disperse,  then,  to  your  posts:  be  firm  and 
vigilant ; 

Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril ! 

Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.  1 go 
To  join  my  band;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge:  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 

Wre  part,  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory! 

Cal.  Doge,  when  I greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword ! [you 
Doge.  No;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last. 

Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a prey, (6) 

Till  nobler  game  is  quarried : his  offence 
Was  a mere  ebullition  of  the  vice. 

The  general  corruption,  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy : he  could  not — 

He  dared  not,  in  more  honourable  days, 

Have  risk’d  it.  I have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 

A slave  insults  me — I require  his  punishment 
From  bis  proud  master's  hands;  if  he  refuse  it. 

The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

Cal.  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 

I owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I would  repay  him  as  he  merits;  may  1? 

Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I the  head ; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  i the  master; 

tenfold  opportunity  offer*.  It  may  come  yet."  B.  Letter t, 
1819  — L.  K. 

(3)  in  the  MS.— 

** Sate  grinning  j r**j|*^  j ,nd  Moving  •rorn.”— L.  E 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

_ ( then  perish. 

PUjthin,.,  u do  .Mr  > b,  br,,kra  -_L.  * 

(5)  u The  struggle  of  feeling*  with  which  the  Doge  under- 
takes the  conspiracy  i*  admirably  contrasted  with  the  fe- 
rocious eagerness  of  his  low-born  associates;  and  only  loses 
its  effect  because  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  man 
who  felt  thus  could  not  have  gone  on  with  hi*  guilty  pro- 
ject, unless  stimulated  hy  some  greater  and  more  accnmn* 
lated  Injuries  than  are,  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  brought 
before  the  perreption  of  the  reader."  Heber. — L.  E. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

'•  Nor  turn  ssitls  to  strike  st  udi  a j c"r™m- 

( wretch.''— L.  E. 
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You  would  but  punish  SUruo,  1 the  senate. 

I cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 

In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 

Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 

Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities’  ashes. 

/.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts!  I but  remain 
A moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  1 hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

Cal.  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn! 

I.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you ! 

Comp.  We  will  not  fail — Away!  My  lord,  fare- 
well ! ( I) 

[The  Conspirators  salute  the  Dooe  and  Israel 
Bertuccio,  and  retire , headed  by  Philip  Ca- 
LKniiARo.  The  Doge  and  Israel  Baaruccio 
remain. 

J.  Ber.  We  have  them  in  the  toil — it  cannot  fail! 
Now  thou  ’rt  indeed  a sovereign,  and  wilt  make 

A name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest: 

Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now; 

Csesars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crash’d  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach’d  patricians : but,  until  this  hour. 

What  prince  has  plotted  for  bis  people’s  freedom, 

Or  risk’d  a life  to  liberate  bis  subjects? 

For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow-nations,  So  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 

Not  glut,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan ! 

Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise; — ’tis  great, 

And  greater  the  reward;  why  stand  you  rapt? 

A moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience! 

Doge.  And  is  it  then  decided!  must  they  die? 

I.  Ber.  Who? 

Doge.  My  own  friends,  by  blood  and  courtesy, 
And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators? 

I.  Ber.  You  pass’d  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a just  one. 

Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is,  to  you; 

You  are  a patriot,  a plebeian  Gracchus  — 

The  rebel’s  oracle,  the  pent  pie's  tribune — 

I blame  yon  not— you  act  in  your  voratiou ; 

They  smote  you,  and  oppress’d  you,  and  despised  yon ; 

(I)  “The  great  defect  of  Mari* o Fallen)  is.  that  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  iulcrcst.  It  mnt- 
tcre  little  that  Lord  Byron  has  been  faithful  to  history,  if  the 
event  is  destitute  of  a poetic  character.  Like  Alflcri,  to 
whom,  in  many  points,  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fet- 
tered by  an  intractable  story,  which  is  wholly  remote  from 
the  instincts  and  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soever 
may  he  bis  diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  colouring,  a moral 
truth  is  wanting,— that  charm,  so  difficult  to  define,  so  easy 
to  apprehend,  which,  diffused  over  the  scene,  excites  in 
generous  bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  Ihe  greot  in- 
terests of  humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the 
charm  of  the  William  Tell  of  Schiller;  it  is  felt  in  the  awful 
plot  of  Brutus,  and,  to  n certain  degree,  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Pierre  and  Jafller ; for  the  end  and  purpose  of  these  con- 
spiracies were,  to  redeem  tbeir  country  from  insult  and 
oppression.  But  in  Marino  Fallero's  attempt  against  the 
state,  we  contemplate  nothing  hut  the  project  of  a san- 
guinary ruffian,  seeking  to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and 
making,  after  the  established  precedents  of  all  usurpers, 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  commonalty  his  pretence  ; 
while,  in  another  aspect  of  tis  character,  we  see  him  goaded, 
by  an  imagined  Injnry,  into  au  enterprise  which  would  have 
inundated  Venice  with  her  best  blood.  Is  this  a sublime 
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So  they  have  me:  but  you  ne’er  spake  with  them; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips; 

You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh’d,  nor  wept, 
Nor  held  a revel  in  their  company; 

Ne’er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim’d  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I have: 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  so  are  theirs, 

! The  ciders  of  the  council : I remember 
When  all  onr  locks  were  like  the  raven’s  wing, 

As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan ; 

And  can  I see  them  dabbled  o’er  with  blood  ? 

Each  stab  to  tbem  will  seem  iny  suicide.  (2) 

I &cr  Doge!  Doge!  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A child ; if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood, 

Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.  By  heavens!  I’d  rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 

Than  see  the  man  I venerate  subside 

From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness ! 

Yon  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Your  own  and  that  of  others;  can  you  shrink  then 
from  a few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires, 

Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain’d  from  mil- 
lions? 

Doge.  Bear  with  me ! Step  by  step,  and  blow  on  blow, 

I will  divide  with  you;  think  not  I waver: 

All!  no;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 

Which  I must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 

But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way, 
To  which  you  only  and  the  night  are  conscious, 

And  both  regardless ; when  the  hour  arrives, 

’Tis  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow, 
Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 

And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew’d  with  their  bleeding  fruit, 

And  crash  tbeir  blossoms  into  barrenness: 

This  trill  I — most  1 — have  I sworn  to  do, 

Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny; 

But  still  I quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  think  wbal  1 have  been ! Bear  with  me. 

/.  Ber.  Re-nura  your  breast ; I feel  no  such  remorse, 

I understand  it  not:  why  should  you  change? 

You  acted,  and  yon  act,  on  your  free  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feci  not,  nor  do  I, 

spectacle,  calculated  to  purge  the  mind,  according  to  the 
aphorism  of  Aristotle,  by  meana  of  terror  or  pity?”  Eel. 
Hev.—  h.  E. 

(8)  “The  unmiied  selfishness  of  the  motives  with  which 
the  Doge  accedes  to  the  plot  perpetually  esrope*  him.  Not 
that  he  Is  wholly  untouched  by  the  compunctious  visiting* 
of  nature.  But  the  fearful  unity  of  auch  a character  la 
broken  by  assigning  to  it  the  throbbing*  and  the  pangs  of 
human  feelings,  and  by  making  him  recoil  with  affright  from 
slaughter  and  desolation.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  the 
mighty  passions  which  precede  the  acting  of  a dreadful  plot, 
it  is  wholly  unreasonable  and  oat  of  keeping  to  pat  into  his 
mouth  the  sentimental  effusions  of  affectionate  pity  for  his 
frirads,  whom  he  thinks  of  rather  too  late  to  give  these 
touches  of  remorse  and  mercy  any  other  character  than 
that  of  hypocritical  whining.  The  sentiments  are  certainly 
good,  but  lamentably  ont  of  time  nnd  place , and  remind  us 
of  Scnrron  s remark  upon  the  moralising  Pblegyas  ip  the 
infernal  regions, — 

•Cette  sentence  esl  vrste  *t  belle, 

Mai*  dan*  I'enlcr  dc  quoi  wi-rll*  ? ’ 

Yet,  though  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  congraKy,  the 
passage  has  great  poetic  power.”  Eel.  /lev. — L.  K. 
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Else  l should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  Rave 
| A thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder; 

You  feel  not — you  go  to  this  butcher-work 

As  if  these  high-born  men  were  steers  for  shambles! 

When  all  is  over,  you’ll  be  free  and  merry, 

And  calmly  wash  those  bands  incarnadine; 

But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be, 

Shall  see  and  feel — oh  God ! oh  God ! ’t  is  true, 

And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
“ My  own  free  will  and  act,”  and  yet  you  err. 

For  I will  do  this!  Doubt  not — fear  not;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice! 

And  yet  I act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 

Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back; 

But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around, 

And,  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles, 

Must  I abhor  and  do.  Away!  away! 

Get  tbee  unto  thy  fellows,  I will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 

Doubt  not,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all 
Venice, 

Except  her  slaughter’d  senate:  ere  the  sun 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic,  there 
Shall  be  a voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood ! 

1 am  resolved— come  on. 

I.  Ber.  With  all  my  soul! 

Keep  a firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee, 

And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  city:  a true  tyrant(l) 

Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 

Have  felt  the  strauge  compunction  which  hath  wrung 

To  punish  a few  traitors  to  the  people.  [you 

Trust  me,  such  were  a pity  more  misplaced 

Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steuo. 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord  which 
jars 

All  nature  from  my  heart.  Hence  to  our  task  ! 

[Exeunt. 

A damp  like  death  rose  o’er  my  brow ; I strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but ’t  would  uot  be : 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A knell  was  sounding,  as  distinct  and  clear, 

Though  low  and  far,  as  e’er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o’er  the  city’s  murmur  in  the  night, 

Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido’s  bulwark : 

So  that  I left  the  festival  before 

It  reach’d  its  xenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 

For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 

Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant.  Yea,  my  lord: 

Command  you  no  refreshment? 

Lioni.  Nongbt,  save  sleep,  1 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.  Let  me  hope  it, 

[Escit  Awtokio. 

Though  my  breast  feds  too  anxious;  I will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits:  ’tis 
A goodly  night;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  bath  crept  into  its  cave, 

And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.  What  a still- 
ness ! [ Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 

And  what  a contrast  with  the  scene  I left. 

Where  the  tall  torches’  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 

More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 

Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light. 

Which  show’d  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
There  Age,  essaying  to  recall  the  past, 

After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 

At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 

Full  many  a glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 

Prank’d  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 

Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool’d. 

There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish’d  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  Hush'd  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 

And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a year. 

The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 

The  garlands,  the  rose-odours,  and  the  flowers — 

The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments — 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  tbe  necklace. 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  uot 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled ; the  thin  robes, 

Floating  like  light  clouds  'twist  our  gaze  and  heaven; 
The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylph-like, 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 

rhantments  of  that  which  he  has  jnst  quitted.  Nothing  ran 
be  finer  than  this  picture,  in  both  its  compartments.  There 
is  a truth  and  a luxuriance  in  the  description  of  the  rout, 
which  mark  at  once  the  hand  of  a master,  and  raise  It  to  a 
very  high  rank  as  a piece  of  poetical  painting ; — while  the 
moonlight  view  from  tbe  window  is  equally  grand  and 
beautiful,  and  reminds  ns  of  those  magnificent  and  en* 
chanting  lookings-forth  in  Mtntfred,  which  have  left,  we 
will  confess,  far  deeper  traces  on  nor  fancy  than  any  thing 
in  the  more  elaborate  work  before  us.”  Jeffrey. — L.  E. 

ACT  IV. 

SCBNE  1.(2) 

Palazzo  of  the  Patrician  Lfoiti.  Lrojvi  laying  aside 
the  mask  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian  Nobles 
wore  in  public , attended  by  a Domestic. 

Lioni.  I will  to  rest,  right  weary  of  tliis  revel, 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons, 

And  yet,  I know  not  why,  it  cheer’d  me  not; 

There  came  a heaviness  across  my  heart, 

Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  me, 

And  through  my  spirit  chill'd  my  blood,  until 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

"T.U.J  W *-U. 

f now  »h«rJilr«l  | 

(2)  “The  fourth  act  opens  with  the  moit  poetical  and 
brilliantly. written  scene  in  the  play — though  it  is  a soliloquy, 
and  altogether  alien  from  the  business  of  the  piece.  Lioni, 
a young  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a splendid  assembly, 
rather  oot  of  spirits;  and,  opening  his  palace  window  for 
air,  contrasts  the  tranquillity  of  the  uigbt-aceoe  which  lies 
before  him,  with  the  feverish  tnrbnlence  and  glittering  en- 
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Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch’d  pilgrim’s 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst. 

Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 
Worlds  mirror’d  in  the  ocean, — goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a gaudy  glass! 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 
SoAen'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 
Serenely  smoothing  o’er  the  loAy  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear’d  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 
Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 

Which  poiut  in  Egypt’s  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  rei»rd.  All  is  gentle:  nought 
Stirs  rudely ; bat,  congenial  with  the  night, 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a spirit. 

The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a wakeful  mistress. 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard;  while  her  young  hand. 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight;  the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse; 
Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 

Arc  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
The  ocean -born  and  earth-commanding  city — 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm! 

I thank  thee.  Night!  for  thou  hast  chased  away 
Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I could  not  dissipate:  and  with  the  blessing 
Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence. 

Now  will  I to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Is  almost  wronging  such  a night  as  this (f) 

[A  knocking  it  heard  from  without. 
Hark!  what  is  that?  or  who  at  such  a moment?  (2) 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a man  without,  on  urgent  business, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

Lioni.  Is  be  a strmngcr? 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me; 

I craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 

(1)  “This  soliloquy  is  requisite,  sad  increases  oor  regret 
that,  with  such  powers  of  pleasing,  Lord  Hyron  should  not 
always  have  condescended  to  please.’1 2  tfeber. — L.  K. 

(2)  “The  soliloquy  of  lion!  is  a fine  instance  of  repose, 
as  the  painters  term  it.  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  nod 
of  that  obseure  hut  ruthless  presentiment  of  evil,  of  which 
Shakspeare  frequently  made  a use  somewhat  similar.  Yet 
this  splendid  passage,  with  reference  to  the  romantic  cha- 
racter of  the  poem,  is  adventitious,  and  obviously  trans- 
planted from  the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  habitual  east  of 


Lioni.  Tiaa  strange  hour,  aud  a suspicious  bearing ! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril:  *tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ; still, 

Although  I know  not  that  1 have  a foe 
In  Venice,  ’twill  be  wise  to  use  some  canlion. 

Admit  him,  and  retire;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without. — 

Who  can  this  man  be? — 

[Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  Bertram  muffled. 

Be*'  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

I have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou — dismiss 
This  menial  hence;  1 would  be  private  with  you. 

Lioni.  It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram — Go,  An- 
tonio. [Exit  Antonio. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour? 

Ber.  ( discovering  himself.)  A boon,  my  noble 
patron;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni.  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ; I would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 

Thy  hcariug,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  give  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on — 

What  has  occurred?  some  rash  and  sudden  broil — 

A cup  too  much,  a scuffle,  and  a stab? — 

Men*  things  of  every  day;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I guarantee  thy  safety ; 

But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vrngeance, 

Are  things  in  Yeuice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I thank  yon ; but 

Lioni.  But  what?  You  have  not 

Raised  a rash  hand  agaiust  one  of  our  order? 

If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not;  (3) 

I would  not  slay — but  then  I must  not  save  thee! 

He  who  lias  shed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 

And  thereunto  I must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a life;  since  Time 
Has  changed  bis  slow  scythe  fur  the  two-edged  sword, 
And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand. 

The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass! — 

Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow! 

Lioni.  Wherefore  not? — 

What  means  this  menace? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning, 

But  do  as  I implore  thee; — stir  not  forth, 

Whale’er  be  stirring;  though  the  roar  of  crowds — 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes — 

The  groans  of  men  — the  clash  of  arras — the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 

Peal  in  one  wide  alarum ! — Go  not  forth 
Uutil  the  tocsiu ’s  silent,  nor  eveu  then 

thought,  tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord 
Byron,  and  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  situation  nr  feelings 
! of  the  personages  of  his  p >cm.  It  is  the  cool  contemplation 
of  a mind  raised  above  the  storms  of  human  life  and  the 
perlnrbation  of  its  passions,  and  viewing.  ' as  from  a pe- 
culiar mount,'  the  strife  and  conflicts  of  a world  In  which 
it  disdains  to  mis."  Eel.  Eev. — L.  K, 

(3)  In  the  MS. 

" If  so.  withdraw  and  It;,  aud  tell  me  not.*’ — L,  E. 
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Till  I return! 

Lioni.  Again,  what  doe*  thia  mean? 

Ber.  Again,  I tell  thee,  ask  not;  but  by  all 
Thou  holdest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven — by  all 
The  aouls  of  thy  great  fathers,  aud  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee — 

By  all  thou  luul  of  bless'd  in  hope  or  memory — 

By  all  thou  bast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 

By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 

Good  I would  now  repay  with  greater  good,  (I) 
Remain  within — trust  to  thy  household  gods, 

And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost! 

Lioni.  I am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder; 

Surely  thou  rarest!  what  have  / to  dread? 

Who  are  my  foes?  or  if  there  be  such,  u*  h 

Art  thou  leagued  with  them  ? — tkoU  ! or  if  so  leagued, 

Why  cornesl  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 

And  not  before? 

Ber.  1 cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning? 

Lioni.  1 was  not  bom  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  1 know  not:  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  l shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

Ber.  Say  not  so! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth? 

Lioni.  1 am.  Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  im- 
pede me! 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul! — 
F arewcll ! [ Going. 

Lioni.  Stay-^-there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own 
safety. 

Which  makes  me  call  thee  back : we  must  not  part  thus: 
Bertram,  I have  knowu  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  signor, 

You  have  been  my  protector:  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets, 

Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play’d  together; 

Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft: 
My  father  was  your  father’s  client,  I 
His  son’s  scarce  less  than  foster-brother ; years 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-full  hours! 

Oh  God!  the  difference  ’twist  those  honrs  aud  this! 

Lioni.  Bertram,  ’tis  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 

Ber.  Nor  now,  nor  ever;  whatsoe’er  betide, 

I would  have  saved  yon:  when  to  manhood’s  growth 
We  sprung,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 

As  soils  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble, 

Still  you  forsook  me  not;  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  ’twas  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
"Which  bear  away  the  weaker : noble  blood 
Ne’er  mantled  in  a nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me-,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 

Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee! 

Lioni.  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 
senate!  (2) 

(1)  la  the  MS.— 

* Good  I would  now  | rc*>*jr  | with  jrruter  food/’ — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.  — mr,“" 

••  Why.  what  haul  thou  to  ( •nMt»r’~>L.  E. 

( uj  again*!  ) 


Ber.  Nothing. 

Lioni.  I know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stiffed  treason. 

Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night; 

Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians. 

And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns; 

Thou  herdest  not  with  such:  ’t  is  true,  of  late 
I have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a temperate  life,  aud  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a cheerful  aspect. 
What  hath  come  to  thee?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions. 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber.  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides  (3) 

The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
W’hich  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life! 

Lioni.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with 
thee,  Bertram; 

This  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection: 
Bat  thou  must  not  be  lost  so;  tboa  wert  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  Tillany  would  put  thee  to : 

Confess — confide  in  me — thou  know'st  my  nature — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  hound  to  do, 

Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 
Of  him  who  was  a friend  unto  thy  father. 

So  that  our  good-will  is  a heritage 
We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
Sncb  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented; 

1 say,  what  is  it  thou  most  do,  that  I 

Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 

Like  a sick  girl  ? 

Ber.  Nay,  question  me  no  further: 

I must  be  gone 

Lioni.  And  I be  murder’d ! — say. 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  said’st,  my  gentle  Bertram? 
Ber.  Who  talks  of  murder?  wbat  said  I of 
murder  ? — 

T is  false ! I did  not  niter  such  a word. 

Lioni.  Thou  didst  not;  but  from  out  thy  wolfish  eye, 
So  changed  from  what  I knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.  If  my  life ’s  thine  object, 

Take  It — I am  unarm’d, — and  then  away ! 

1 would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a tenure  (4) 

As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 

As  thon  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task-work. 

Ber.  Sooner  thau  spill  thy  hlood,  I peril  miue; 
Sooner  than  harm  a hair  of  thine,  I place 
j In  jeopardy  a thousand  heads,  and  some 
i As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  (ban  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  is  it  even  so?  Excuse  me,  Bertram ; 

- 1 am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
■ From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  ore  they 
\ That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger? 

1 Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  iuherits,  are 
Divided  like  a house  against  ilself. 

And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow’s  twilight! 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

"On  the  imirvd  itrannv  which 

( ride*.  I-  E- 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

"1  would  not  ! j niy  breath  nancha  tenure."— 1. E. 

I linl.I  1 ’ 
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Lioni.  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones ! But  now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin : speak  once  out, 

Aud  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ; for ’t  is  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  aod  slay  i’  the  dark  too — 
Fie,  Bertram!  that  was  nut  a craft  for  thee! 

How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a spear 

The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee, 

Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people? 

And  such  may  be  my  doom ; for  here  I swear, 
Whate’er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I go  forth, 

Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here! 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee?  minutes  fly. 
And  thou  art  lost! — thou!  my  sole  benefactor. 

The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.  Yet,  make  me  not  a traitor! 
Let  me  save  thee — but  spare  my  honour! 

Liom.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honour  in  a league  of  murder? 

And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state? 

Ber.  A league  is  still  a compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  (or  law ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  bis  truth. 

Liom.  And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine? 

Ber.  Not  I { 

I could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.  Thou  must  not  die!  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  1 risk  so  many  lives. 

Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 

Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 

The  assassin  thou  miscall’st  me; — once,  once  more 

I do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o’er  thy  threshold ! 

Liom.  It  is  in  vain — this  moment  I go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend! 

I will  disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy — 

Ob,  what  a villain  I become  for  thee! 

Lioni.  Say,  rather,  thy  friend’s  saviour  and  the 
state's ! — 

Speak — pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare  ; wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ; nay. 
Nobility  itself  I guarantee  thee. 

So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

Ber.  I have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be — I 
love  thee — 

Thou  kuowest  it — that  I stand  here  is  the  proof, 

Not  least  though  last;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I now  must  do  it  by  my  country ! 

Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life! — farewell! 

Lioni.  What,  ho! — Antonio— Pedro— to  the  door! 
See  that  none  pass — arrest  this  man! 

Enter  Antonio  and  other  armed  Domestics,  who 
seize  Bertram. 

Lioni  ( continues ).  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak, 

And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars — quick — 

[Exit  Antonio. 

We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigo’s, 

And  send  for  Marc  Cornaro : fear  not,  Bertram ; 

This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 

No  less  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Ber.  Where  wouidst  thou 

Bear  me  a prisoner? 

I 


Lioni.  Firstly,  to  w the  Ten  ;B 

Next,  to  the  Doge. 

Ber.  To  the  Doge? 

Lioni.  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps — at  sunrise. 

Lioni.  What  mean  you? — but  we’ll  know  anon. 
Ber . Art  sure? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ; and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  “ the  Teu”  and  their  tribunal, 
And  that  St.  Mark’s  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons  ! 
A rack. 

Ber.  Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn, 


Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 

, And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  The  bark  is  ready. 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

| Bertram,  I'll  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
; To  the  maguilico’s,  sage  Gradenigo.  [Exeunt. 

— 

SCENE  til. 

The  Ducal  Palace. — The  Doge’s  Apartment. 

The  Door  and  his  nephew  Bertoccio  Falikro. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster? 

Ber.  F.  They  are  array’d,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
I Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo.  (1) 

I come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retaiuers — but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  ’tis  better  as  it  is: 

A sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 

Had  waked  suspicion  ; and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 

The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 

And  quick  in  qnanrcl,  to  have  long  maintain'd 

The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 

A service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
These  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise  ; [gives, 
These  city  slaves  have  ail  their  private  bias. 

Their  prejudice  against  or  for  this  noble. 

Which  may  induce  them  to  o’erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness ; the  fierce  peasants. 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 

Wonld  do  thi  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 

Alike  to  them  Marcdlo  or  Cornaro, 

A Gradenigo  or  a Foscari ; 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names, 

Nor  bow  tbe  knee  before  a civic  senate; 

A chief  in  armour  is  their  suzerain, 

And  not  a thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  arc  enough ; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  tbe  senate  I will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown ; but  for  a warlike  service, 

Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants  : 

(1)  Tbe  Doge's  family  palace. 
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They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Huns 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents, 
And  cower’d  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet. 

If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard ; 

But  if  there  ’a  much  to  do  you  'll  wish,  with  me,  * 

A band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I must  marvel  you  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddeuly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly,  or  never.  When 
I had  u’ermaster’d  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearn’d  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
A moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 

I was  most  fain  to  strike:  and.  firstly,  that 
I might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions; 

And,  secondly,  because  uf  all  these  men, 

Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro, 

I know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith: 

To-day  might  find  'roongst  them  a traitor  to  us. 

As  yesterday  a thousand  to  the  senate; 

But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands, 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes;  one  stroke  struck, 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 

Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 

Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves:  the  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more, 

As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 

And  you  will  find  a harder  task  to  quell 

Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced,  but  till 

That  moment,  a mere  voice,  a straw,  a shadow, 

Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 

How  goes  the  night? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bell. 

Are  the  men  posted? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 

They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  person. 

Doge.  T is  well. — Will  the  morn  never  put  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all  the  heavens? 

1 am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so, 

The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 

Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire, 

Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.  I have  wept, 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty ; 

But  now  I have  put  down  all  idle  passion. 

And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face, 

As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley : 

Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman?)  it  hath  been 
A greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight, 
Where  I was  leader  of  a phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish ! — Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  me  to  a purpose  such  as  made 
Titnoleon  immortal,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a life  of  war. 

Ber.  F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  yon  ere 
You  were  decided. 

(I)  In  the  MS. — 

"The  night  U clearing  from  the  ik;.n— L E. 

(3)  “ At  last  the  moment  arrives  when  the  bell  is  to  be 
sounded,  and  the  whole  of  the  conspiring  bands  are  watching 
in  impatience  for  the  signal.  The  nepbew  of  the  Doge,  and 


[ Doge.  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
I In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a purpose,  when 
! Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ; but  in 
I The  hour  of  action  I have  stood  as  calm 
j As  were  the  dead  who  lay  arouud  roe:  Ibis 
I They  knew  who  made  me  what  I am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I preserved 
I Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent. 

But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a virtue  by  reflection, 

And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  auger;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a public  right  with  private  wrong, 

Aud  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves. — 

Methinks  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so?  look. 

Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth;— the  air  puts  on 
A morning  freshness,  aud,  at  least  to  me, 

The  sea  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.  F.  True, 

The  morn  is  dappling  in  the  sky.  (t) 

Doge.  Away  then! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St.  Mark's,  march  on  the  palace  ! 
With  all  our  house’s  strength : here  I will  meet  you — ! 
The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment — 

Be  sure  you  post  yourself  at  the  great  gate: 

I would  not  trust  “ the  Ten  n except  to  us — 

The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 

Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 

Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  u Saint  Mark ! 

The  Genoese  are  come — ho  ! to  the  rescue! 

Saint  Mark  and  Liberty  ! n — Now — now  to  action! 

Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle!  we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never ! 

Doge.  Come  hither,  my  Bertuccio — one  embrace — 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader — Send  me  soon 
A messenger  to  tell  me  bow  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound — sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark's! 

[Exit  BcRTDcrro  Faliero. 

Doge  {tolut).  He  is  gone,  (2) 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a life. — ’Tis  done. 

Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o’er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  rial, 

Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 

And  for  a moment,  poised  in  middle  air. 

Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings. 

Then  swoops  with  his  unerriug  beak. — Thou  day! 
That  slowly  walk’s!  the  waters!  march — march  on — 

1 would  not  smite  i’  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.  And  you,  ye  blue  sea-waves! 

1 have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too, 

With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore, 

While  that  of  Venice  flow’d  too,  but  victorious; 

Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine, 

But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 

Aud  have  I lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this? 

I,  who  was  uamed  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 

I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 

tbe  heir  of  bU  house  (for  he  is  childless),  leaves  Faliero  in 
his  palace,  and  goes  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  tbe  fatal 
summons.  The  Doge  is  left  alone; and  English  poetry,  wo 
think,  contains  few  passages  superior  to  that  which  follows."  j 
l/xkkari. — L.  F~ 
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Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Kosc  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 
And  fame,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day  ? 

But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar, 

Shall  be  succeeded  by  a bright  millennium. 

Doge  Dandulo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown ; 

I will  resign  a crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renew  its  freedom — but  oh!  by  what  means? 

The  uoblc  end  must  justify  them — What 
Are  a few  drops  of  human  blood?  'tin  false. 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human  ; they, 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours, 

Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous. — O world! 

0 men!  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs, 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime? 

And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

When  a few  years  would  moke  the  sword  superfluous? 
And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  the  unknown  realm, 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ? — 

1 must  not  ponder  this.  [A  pause. 

Hark ! was  there  not 
A murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feel  in  martial  unison? 

| What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise! 

It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 

Why  pauses  it?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 

\ Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell,  (1) 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a princely  death, 

Or  for  a state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements;  let  it  do  its  office, 

And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last 

Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock ! — What!  silent  still  ? 

I would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 

To  be  the  centre  of  reunion  to 
The  oft-discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  (2)  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  or  the  weak,  in  case  uf  conflict; 

For  if  they  should  do  battle,  't  will  be  here. 

Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken : 

(1)  la  the  MS  — 

1 iron  oracle. 

nw.  .wlnp  <1.,  «1.,»  | ||up  g 

(2)  u Of  rhetorical  and  highly-embellished  sentiment*, 
there  la  no  scarcity  But,  while  they  are  spoken  by  the 
personages  of  the  drums,  the  poet  is  their  prompter. 
They  seem  to  be  wholly  adventitious  to  the  piece,  neither 
■rising  out  of  its  events,  nor  illuHtrating  its  moral.  But,  In 
truth,  the  play  has  no  moral  purpose  to  illustrate.  In  Ma- 
rino Fatiero,  we  are  neither  delighted  with  the  image  of 
virtue,  nor  warmed  with  it*  glowing  and  noble  sentiments. 
If,  according  to  the  rules  of  poetic  justice,  severe  penalties 
visit  the  criminal,  it  is  intercepted,  in  no  inroosiderahle  de- 
gree, by  the  sympathies  which  the  poet  attempts  to  eicite 
for  his  downfall.  Another,  and  an  equally  serious  exception 
to  the  tragedy,  is  its  total  want  of  progress.  The  action 
languishes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  dramatic  paralysis,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  is.  that  the  poet  substitutes  himself  for  his  cha- 
racters. It  la  be  who  philosophises  in  a strain  of  cold  me- 
taphysical speculation,  while  the  persons  of  the  scene  should 
be  in  action.  So  fundamental  is  this  fault,  that  in  that 
most  anxious  moment  of  the  piece,  whilst  Failero  is  waiting 
in  breathless  and  horrid  expectation  for  the  tolling  of  the 
dreadftil  bell,  whirh,  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  insurrec 
tlon,  was  to  be  the  alarum  of  assignation  and  treason — even 
in  this  awful  moment,  the  Doge  find*  time  for  generalities 
and  abstractions.  How  be  could  And  leisure,  in  a crisis  big 
with  fate,  to  enter  into  an  abstract  reasoning  upon  the 

Then  here  must  bo  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  maslcr-mover. -Hark!  be  comes — he  comes, 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger. — 

What  tidings?  Is  he  marching?  hath  he  sped? — 
They  here! — all ’s  lost — yet  will  I make  an  eUort.(3) 

Enter  a Sic  son  or  the  Night,  (4)  with  Guards, 
etc.  etc. 

Sig.  Doge,  I arrest  thee  of  high -treason! 

Dog*-  Me! 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order? 

Sig.  (shott  ing  his  order.)  Behold  my  order  from  the 
assembled  Ten. 

Doge.  And  where  are  they,  and  why  assembled?  no 
Snch  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty’s  mine:  on  thine 
1 charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  councd-chamber. 

Sig.  Duke!  it  may  not  be: 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 

But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 

Doge.  You  dare  to  disobey  me,  then? 

Sig.  1 serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully ; 

My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

Doge.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  note  applied, 

Rebellious — Hast  thou  weigh’d  well  thy  life’s  worth, 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a lawless  function? (5) 
Sig.  ’Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 

I am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person, 

And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge  (aeide).  I must  gain  time — So  that  tbe 

storm-b»ll  sound 

All  may  be  well  yet. — Kinsman,  speed — speed — 
Our  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  [speed! 
Woe  to  the  vanquish’d!  be  they  prince  and  people, 
Or  slaves  and  senate — 

[ The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  tolls. 
Lo  ! it  sounds — it  tolls! 

Doge  (aloud).  Hark,  Signor  of  tbe  Night ! and 
you,  ye  hirelings, 

Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 

qaalitiea  and  characters  of 4 leagues  qf  this  nature,’ — correct 
and  philosophically  true  as  that  reasoning  is,— really  asto- 
nishes ns.  And  whrn,  upon  the  detection  of  the  plot,  the 
officer  comes  with  the  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  he  does 
not  think  it  either  unseasonable  on  such  an  occasion,  or  a 
departure  from  the  stern  dignity  and  proud  daring  of  his 
character,  to  reason  astutely  and  almost  technically  on  its 
legality : — 

1 HU  that  warrant  ha*  my  signature 
It  is  Illegal.  and,  a*  now  applied, 

BabelUa—.* 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  answer  of  tbe  officer, 
which,  Id  substance,  is  this — 4 Sir,  I cannot  enter  into  these 
subtleties:  the  warrant  was  pnt  into  my  band,  and,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  my  superiors,  1 shall  be  borne  harm- 
less. So.  Sir,  be  pleased  to  come  along  with  me.**  Ect. 
Rev. — L.  E. 

(3)  “A  relenting  conspirator,  whom  the  contemplative 
Lionl  bad  formerly  befriended,  calls  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger ; and  is  gradually  led  to  betray  hi*  associates.  The 
plot  is  crushed  in  the  moment  of  its  development,  and  the 
Doge  arrested  in  his  palace.  The  scene  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  catastrophe  is  noble  and  thrilling.”  Jeffrey. 
-1..  E. 

(4)  44 1 Signori  di  Notte”  held  an  important  charge  in  the 
old  repobUe. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

-Th..  .to  <U„  . 1 

( brigand  » power.  —L  E. 
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It  is  your  knell — Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peel! 

Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  live*? 

Sip.  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — all’s  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 

The  officer  bath  miss’d  his  path  or  purpose, 

Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.  (I) 

Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 

Straight  to  the  tower ; the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  a part  of  the  Guard. 
Dope.  Wretch!  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
It  is  not  now  a lease  of  sixty  seconds.  [implore  it; 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth  ; 

They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  it  be ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  1. 

Doge.  Fool ! the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons, — live  on, 

So  thou  provok’st  not  peril  by  resistance. 

And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  hi  be  captive — It  hath  ceased, 
[ The  bell  ceases  to  toil. 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 
The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 

The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's ! 

Doge  {after  a pause).  All’s  silent,  and  all’s  lost! 
Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a revolted  council ! 

Have  I not  done  my  duty? 

Doge.  Peace,  thou  thing  ! 

Thou  bast  done  a worthy  deed,  and  earn’d  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate, 

As  thou  said’st  even  now—  then  do  tliiae  office. 

But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee, 

Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I am  thy  prince. 

Sig.  I did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank  : in  this  I shall  obey  yon. 

Doge  {aside).  There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save 
to  die; 

And  yet  how  near  success!  I would  have  fallen, 

And  prondly,  in  the  hoar  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus  1 — 

Enter  other  Siowors  or  thk  Nioht,  with  Bertcccio 
Faliero  prisoner. 

2d  Sig.  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  bis  order, 

Ah  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

ist  Sig.  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  np  to  the  palace  well  secured?  [chiefs 
2d  Sig.  They  are — besides,  it  matters  not;  the 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Bar.  F.  Unde! 

Doge.  It  is  in  rain  to  war  with  Fortune; 

The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  deem’d  it? — Ah!  one 
moment  sooner! 

(!)  Id  the  MS.— 


fatal  > 


1 hideout  j 

(3)  la  the  MS.— 

*•  While  Manliot,  who  hurl'd  j j the  Gault,"  etc.— »L.  £• 

(3)  44  The  fifth  act.  which  begins  with  the  arraignment  of 
the  original  conspirators,  is  much  ka  the  style  of  that  of  Pierre 


Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  face 
This  gives  us  to  eternity — We’ll  meet  it  [of  age? ; 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success, 

But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all. 

Equal  to  every  fortune.  Droop  not,  ’tis 
But  a brief  passage— 1 would  go  alone, 

Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  ’tis  like,  together, 

Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

1 st  Sig.  Lords,  our  orders  : 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 

Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial ! will  they  keep  their  mockery  up  j 
Even  to  the  last?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us. 

As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 

T is  but  a game  of  mutual  homicides, 

Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  false  dice. — Who  hath  been  our  Judas? 

tst  Sig.  I am  not  warranted  to  answer  that 

Ber.  F.  1 11  answer  for  thee — ’t  is  a certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  Giunta. 

Doge . Bertram,  the  Uergamask  ! With  what  vile 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save!  This  creature,  [tools 
Black  with  a double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stamp'd  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 

While  Manlius,  who  hurl’d  down  the  Gauls,  was  aut(2) 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

tst  Sig.  He  aspired  to  treason. 

And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Doge.  He  saved  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived. 

But  this  is  idle— Come,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

tst  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove  you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber.  F.  Farewell,  uncle! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I know  not. 

But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Doge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth. 
And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  tbusclogg’d,  hath  fail’d  in! 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl’d  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  Y. 

SCENE  1. 

The  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  assembled , with 
the  additional  Senators  who,  on  the  Trials  of  the 
Conspirators  for  the  Treason  o/Mariho  Faliero, 
composed  what  teas  called  the  Giunta , — Guards , 
Officers , etc.  etc. — Israel  Bbrtuccio  and  Philip 
Calexdaro  as  Prisoners. — Bertram,  Liohi,  and 
Witnesses,  etc.  (3) 

The  Chief  of  the  Tew,  Beiuiitehdk.  (4) 

Ben.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 

But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 

and  his  associates  in  tbe  old  play.  After  them,  the  Tkife 
is  brought  in  : bis  part  is  very  forcibly  written  throughout-" 

Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

(4)  w|n  the  notes  to  Marino  Fallero,  It  may  be  as  well 
to  say,  that  Beniatende  was  not  really  of  the  Ten.  but 
merely  Grand  Chancellor — a separate  office,  though  an  Im- 
portant one.  It  was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine."  8. 
Letters.— L.  E. 
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The  sentence  of  the  law : — a grievous  task 
; To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.  Alas ! 

' That  it  should  fall  to  roe!  and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatised,  through  all 
J The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  ’gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 

The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 

A city  which  has  open’d  India’s  wealth 
To  Europe;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
Overwhelming  Attila ; the  ocean’s  queen ; 

Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival ! T is  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a city,  these  lost  men 
Have  risk’d  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives — 

So  let  them  die  the  death. 

I.  Ber.  Wc  are  prepared ; 

Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.  Let  us  die. 

Ben.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you  ; if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 

Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

I.  Bcr.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben.  Your  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices. 

And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason : on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repas*,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  yon  on  earth  or  heaven — 

Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive? 

I.  Bcr.  Justice! 

Ben.  What 

Your  object? 

/.  Ber.  Freedom  ! 

Ben.  You  are  brief,  sir. 

I.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows:  I 
Was  bred  a soldier,  not  a senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blnnt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence? 

I.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I am,  and,  believe  me, 
I shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal? 

/.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  wbat  they  have  wrung 
from  us. 

Or  place  us  there  again ; we  have  still  some  blood  left. 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrench’d 
limbs : 

But  this  ye  dare  not  do  : for  if  we  die  there — 

And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already — 

Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  asseut, 

Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  nature’s  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a lie, 

For  a short  respite — must  wc  bear  or  die  ? 

| Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices? 

I.  Ber.  The  Senate ! 

Ben.  Wbat  do  you  mean  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people. 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 
Ben.  You  know  the  Doge? 

(1)  la  the  MS— 

••  Ttwr*  W no  mot»  to  be  J ,ln,vm  [ fro*  these  met*.”— L.  E. 

( J 


/.  Ber.  I served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office;  we  exposed  our  lives. 

While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 

Alike  by  accusation  or  defence ; 

And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults. 

Ben.  You  have  held  conference  with  him? 

/.  Ber.  I am  weary — 

, Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures: 

I pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

Ben.  It  is  coming. — 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Cnlendaro,  what 

Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom’d? 

Cal.  I never  was  a man  of  many  words, 

And  now  have  few  left  worth  (be  utterance. 

Ben.  A further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

Cal.  Most  true,  it  will  do  so; 

A former  application  did  so;  but 

It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Ben.  Wbat  then? 

Cal.  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack. 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 

Ben.  Assuredly. 

Cal.  Whoe’er 

The  culprit  be  whom  I accuse  of  treason? 

Ben.  Without  doubt,  he  wifi  be  brought  up  to  trial. 

Cal.  And  on  this  testimony  would  he  perish  ? 

Ben.  So  your  confession  be  detail’d  and  full, 

He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

Cal.  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self,  President! 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 

1 swear  that  Mon,  and  only  thou,  shall  be 
The  traitor  I denounce  upon  that  rack, 

If  I be  stretch’d  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  Lord  President,  ’twere  best 
proceed  to  judgment; 

There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men.(l) 

Ben.  Unhappy  men!  prepare  for  instant  death. 

The  nature  of  your  crime — our  law — and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite — 
Guards ! lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,  (2) 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls, 

Let  them  be  justified  : and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 

To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people ! — 

And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls! 

The  Giunta.  Amen! 

1.  Ber.  Signors,  farewell ! we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 

Guards ! let  their  mouths  be  gagg’d(3)  eveu  in  the  act 
Of  execution. — Lead  them  hence! 

Cal.  What!  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend. 

Nor  leave  a last  word  with  our  confessor? 

Ben.  A priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber; 

But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 
j Cal . I knew  that  we  were  gagg*d  in  life;  at  least 

j All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  riak  their  lives 

j (2)  * Gl  overt  i ftrasm,** — M fat  or  preasy  Thursday,"-- 
1 which  i cannot  literally  translate  iu  the  text,  was  the  day. 

! (3)  Historical  fhet.  See  Sanato,  Jpyewkx,  Note  (A]. 
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Upon  their  open  thoughts;  but  still  I deem'd 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying, 

Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ; but  sinco 

I.  Ber.  E\en  let  them  have  their  way,  brave  Cal en- 
What  matter  a few  syllables?  let’s  die  (daro! 

Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from  them; 

So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  iicaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words! 

They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear! — 

I^eave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above! — Lead  on;  we  are  ready. 

Cal.  Israel,  badst  thou  but  hearken'd  unto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus;  and  yon  pale  villain, 

The  coward  Bertram,  would 

I.  Ber . Peace,  Calendaro! 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this? 

Ber.  Alas!  I faiii  vou  died  in  peace  with  me: 

I did  not  seek  this  task. — T was  forced  upou  me. 
Say  you  forgive  me,  though  I never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveuess — frown  not  thus! 

I.  Ber.  I die  and  pardon  thee! 

Cal.  ( spitting  at  him.)  I die  and  scorn  lhee!(l) 
[Exeunt  Israel  Brrtuccio  and  Philip 
Calendaro,  iluurd s,  etc. 

Ben.  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  of, 
’Tis  time  that*  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Falicro! 

The  proofs  and  process  are  complete;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a quick  procedure:  shall 
lie  now  be  call'd  in  to  receive  the  award? 

The  Giunta.  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  council. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest. 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up? 

Ben.  When  all  the  chiefs 

Have  been  disposed  of.  Some  have  fled  to  Chiozza ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 

And  such  precaution  ta’cn  on  terra  firma, 

As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  ’gainst  the  senate. 
Enter  the  Dock  as  Prisoner , with  Guards , etc.  etc. 

Ben.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  consider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a crown  more  noble 
Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour, 


But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 

Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  blood 
A city’s  glory — we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length, 

By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 

Which  have  appear'd  against  you ; and  more  ample 

Ne’er  rear’d  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 

Confront  a traitor.  What  have  you  to  say 

In  your  defence? 

Doge.  What  shall  I say  to  ye, 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation? 

You  arc  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 

Judges  and  executioners! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Having  confess’d,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

Doge.  And  who  be  they  ? 

Ben.  In  number  many  ; bat 

The  first  now  stands  before  you  in  the  court, 

Bertram,  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question  him  ? 

Doge  {looking  at  him  contemptuously).  No. 

Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bcrtuccio, 

And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  iu  treason  with  the  Doge. 

Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Doge.  Ah!  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone? 

And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arseual? — 

How  did  they  meet  their  doom? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own : 

It  is  approaching.  You  decline  to  plead,  thcu?(2) 

Doge.  I cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me. 

Show  me  the  law! 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies, 

The  law  mast  be  remodell'd  nr  amended: 

Our  fathers  bad  not  fix'd  the  puuishment 

Of  such  a crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 

The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 

In  pure  forgetfulness;  they  could  not  render 

That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 

In  their  great  bosoms : who  would  have  foreseen 

That  nature  could  be  filed  to  suck  a crime 

As  sons  ’gainst  sires,  and  princes  ’gainst  their  realms? 

Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a law  which  will 

Become  a precedent  ’gainst  such  baught  traitors,  ’ 

As  would  with  treason  mouut  to  tyranuy; 

Not  even  contented  with  a sceptre,  till 
They  cau  convert  it  to  a two-edged  sword ! 

Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye? 

What’s  nobler  than  the  signory  of  Venice? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice ! You  betray'd  me — 
You — you,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are! 


| (I)  *1  know  what  Foscolo  means,  ahont  Calendaro'* 

spitting  at  Bertram  ; that’ s national— the  objection,  I mean. 
The  Italians  and  French,  with  those  ‘flags  of  abomination' 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and  here,  and  every 
where  else-  In  yoar  face  almost,  and  therefore  object  to  it 
on  the  stage  as  too  familiar.  But  we,  who  spil  nowhere  — 
but  in  a man's  he*  when  we  grow  savage— arr  not  likely 
to  feel  this.  Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach — 

• Lord  ! (Im  I i nt  al  Ikes  amt  ai  thy  counsel ! 1 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram’s  face;  be  spits 
at  him,  as  I have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground 
when  they  are  in  a rage.  Again,  be  does  not  in  fart  despise 
Bertram,  thoogb  he  affects  it, — as  we  all  do,  when  angry 
with  one  we  think  our  inferior.  lie  is  angry  at  not  being 


allowed  to  die  la  his  own  way  (although  not  afiraid  of 
death);  and  recollect,  that  he  suspected  and  hated  Bertram 
from  the  first.  Israel  Bertucdo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
cooler  and  more  concentrated  fellow  : he  arts  upon  principle 
and  impulse;  Calendaro  a port  impulse  and  example.  So 
there's  argument  for  yoo.— 'The  Doge  repeats  - true,  but 

it  is  from  engrossing  passion,  and  because  he  sees  different 
persons,  and  i»  always  obliged  to  recar  to  the  cause  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  * His  speeches  are  long;' — true,  but  I 
wrote  for  the  Hotel,  and  on  the  French  and  Italian  model 
rather  than  yours,  which  I think  not  very  highly  of.  for  all 
your  old  dramatists,  who  are  long  enough  too,  God  knows : j 
took  into  any  of  them.”  B.  Letters.  — L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

"It  is  j j You  decline  to  plead.  Ihrn  E.  ! 

| approach) tig . 1 
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t — — 

I From  uiy  equality  with  yuu  iu  birth, 

And  ray  superiority  in  action, 

You  drew  me  from  my  honourable  toils 
In  distant  lauds — on  flood — in  field — in  cilie* — 

< You  singled  inc  out  like  a victim  to 
• Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
1 Where  you  alone  c«»uld  minister.  I knew  not — 

1 I sought  not — wish’d  not — d ream'd  not  the  election, 
j Which  reach’d  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I obey’d ; 

| But  found,  on  my  arrival,  that  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
• To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign’s  best  intents, 

You  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of(l) 

My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 

Aud  mutilated  the  few  privileges 

Yet  left  the  duke:  all  this  1 bore,  aud  would 

Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 

By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 

And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I see  amongst  you — 

Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal! — 

Ben.  ( interrupting  him).  Michel  Steno 
Is  here,  in  virtue  of  his  ofiice,  as 
One  of  the  Forty ; “ the  Ten  ” having  craved 
A Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present:  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 

Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 

• Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates. 

Doge.  Hit  fujushmext!  I’d  rather  sec  him  there , 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 

Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 

Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence!  Base  as  was  his  crime, 

Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben.  Aud  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a century  of  years 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fnry,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  feur,  on  such 
A provocation  as  a young  man’s  petulance? 

Doge.  A spark  creates  the  llarue — 't  is  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o’er,  anil  mine  was  full 
Already:  you  oppress’d  the  prince  and  people; 

I would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail’d  in  both. 

The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glory, 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish’d  ages  after, 

I And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybuliis:  — 

! Failing,  I know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death — the  future 
| Will  judge,  wheu  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free; 


Till  then,  the  truth  is  iu  abeyauce.  Pause  not ; 
l would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I seek  none; 

My  life  was  staked  upon  a mighty  hazard, 

And  being  lost,  take  what  I would  have  taken! 

I would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs: 

Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  aud  trample  on  it,  j 
As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  You  do  confess,  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I confess  to  have  fail’d. 

Fortune  is  female : from  my  youth  her  favours 
Were  not  withheld ; the  fault  was  mine,  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben.  You  do  not  tlicu  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians ! stir  me  not  w ith  questions. 

I am  resign'd  to  the  worst;  bat  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 

\nd  am  not  over-patient.  Pray  you,  spare  me 
; Further  interrogation,  which  hoots  nothing, 

Fxcept  to  turn  a trial  to  debate. 

I shall  but  answer  that  which  will  olTend  you, 

And  please  your  enemies — a host  already ; 
r is  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  00  echo: 

But  walls  have  cars — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues; 
and  if 

There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o’erleap  them,{2) 
You  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me, 

Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  bear  from  me  of  good  or  evil; 

The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls: 

Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
A danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 

Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  1 full  scope 
To  make  it  famous;  for  true  1 cords  are  things , 

And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 

And  oftentimes  avenge  them;  bury  mine, 

If  ye  would  fain  survive  me:  take  this  counsel, 

Vnd  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath, 

Let  me  die  calmly;  you  may  grant  me  this; — 

1 deny  nothing— defend  nothing — nothing 
I ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself, 

And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben.  This  full  admission 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth. (3j 

Doge.  The  torture!  you  have  pul  me  there  already, 
Daily  since  I was  Doge;  but  if  you  will 
\dd  the  cor|»oreal  rack,  you  may  : these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron  ; but 
There’s  that  within  my  heart  shall  strain  your  engines. 

Enter  an  OwictR. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians!  Duchess  Fali«ro(4) 
Requests  admission  to  the  Gian  la's  presence. 

Ben.  Say,  conscript  fathers,  (5 j shall  she  be  ad- 
mitted? 


(I)  “One  source  of  feebleness  In  (his  passage,  and  it  is 
one  of  frequeut  occurrence  in  all  Lord  Byron's  plays,  is  his 
practice  of  ending  his  lines  with  insignificant  monosylla- 
bles. • <tf,'  'to,'  'and.'  'ltU,‘  • but 'from,'  all  occue  in 
the  coarse  of  a very  few  pages,  in  situations  where,  uad 
the  harmony  or  vigonr  of  the  line  been  consulted,  the  voice 
would  have  been  allowed  to  pause,  and  the  energy  of  the 
sentiment  would  have  been  carried  to  its  highest  tone  of 
elevation.  ThU  we  should  have  set  down  to  the  account 
of  carelessness,  had  it  not  been  so  frequent,  and  had  not  the 
stiffness  and  Inliour  of  the  author's  general  style  almost 
tempted  us  to  believe  it  aystcmotic.  A more  Inharmonious 
system  of  versification,  or  one  more  necessarily  tending  to 
weight  nod  feebleness,  could  hardly  have  been  invented  1 


But.  with  nil  these  defects,  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the 
Doge  of  Venice."  J/eber.  — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

•'There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  j Pterce  j them.” — L E. 

( o'ertop  | 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 


"The  torture 


\ 

I 


for  the  exposure  of  llir  truth, 
toehdttbe  whole  truth.” — L.  E- 


(4)  In  the  MS.— 

i Doge  Feliero's  consort. 

Noble  Venetian*  ' with  rcpcct  to  the  Duchess. 

| Duchess  Fabero.” — L.  E. 

(5)  The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Roman, 
of  “ conscript  fathers.” 
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One  of  the  (Jiunta.  She  way  have  revelations,  of 
Unto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance  (importance 
With  her  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will? 

All.  It  is. 

Doge.  O admirable  Jaws  of  Venice! 

Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 

What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  ! 

But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honour,  as 
I Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 

I Now,  villain  Steno!  if  this  woman  fail, 

I I ’ll  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape, 

| And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

I The  Duchkss  en/er*.(l) 

Ben.  Lady ! this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 
j Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A patient  bearing,  with  the  due  respect 
Which  tits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues: 

But  you  turn  pale — ho!  there,  look  to  the  lady! 

Place  a chair  instantly. 

Ang.  A moment's  faintness — 

I Tis  past;  I pray  you  pardon  me, — 1 sit  not 
! In  presence  of  my  prince  and  of  my  husband, 

While  lie  is  on  his  feet. 

Ben.  Your  pleasure,  lady? 

Ang.  Strange  rumours,  but  most  true,  if  all  I hear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I come 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it- 1 cannot  speak- — I cannot  shape 

! The  question — but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken, 

With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows — 

! Oh  God!  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave! 

Ben.  ( after  a pause.)  Spare  us,  and  spare  thyself 
, Of  our  most  awful  but  inexorable  [the  repetition 
Duty  to  heaven  and  man! 

Ang.  Yet  speak;  I cannot — 

j I cannot — no — even  now,  believe  these  things. 

! Is  he  condemn'd? 

Ben.  Alas ! 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty? 

Ben.  Lady ! the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a moment  makes  the  question 
Merit  forgiveness;  else  a doubt  like  this 
Against  a just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.  But  question  even  the  Doge, 
And  if  be  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  biro 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang.  Is  it  so? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — my  poor  father’s  friend — 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council; 

Unsay  the  words  of  this  man! — Thou  art  silent! 

(I)  u The  drams,  which  has  the  merit,  uncommon  in 
modern  performances,  of  embodying  no  episodical  deformity 
whatever,  now  harries  io  full  career  to  its  close.  Every 
thing  is  despatched  with  the  stern  decision  of  n tyrannical 
aristocracy.  There  is  no  hope  of  mercy  on  any  side. — there 
is  bo  petition, — nay,  there  is  bo  wish  for  mercy.  F.ven  the 
plebeian  coojpirntors  have  too  much  Venetian  blood  in  them 
to  be  either  scared  by  the  approach,  or  shaken  in  the  mo- 
ment, of  death  : and.  as  for  the  Doge,  he  bears  himself  as  be- 
comes a warrior  of  sixty  years,  and  « deeply- insulted  prince. 
At  the  moment,  however,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  admission  is  asked  and  obtained 
by  one  from  whom  less  of  the  Spartan  firmness  might  have 
been  expected.  This  is  Angiolina.  She  indeed  hazards  one 


Ben.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own  guilt,  (2) 
Nor,  as  thou  see’st,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die ! Spare  his  few  years, 
Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days ! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efface 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfill'd,  without  remission 
Of  time  or  penalty — 'tig  a decree. 

Any.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  mercy. 
Ben.  Not,  in  this  case,  with  justice. 

Ang.  Alas!  signor, 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel ; who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  justly? 
Ben.  His  punishment  is  safely  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a subject,  and  hath  served  the  state ; 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state; 

He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state.  (3) 

One  of  the  Council.  He  is  a traitor,  and  betray'd 
tbe  state. 

Ang.  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  state 
To  save  or  to  destroy ; and  you,  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 

Had  now  been  groaning  at  a Moslem  oar, 

Or  digging  in  the  Hutinish  mines  in  fetters! 

One  of  the  Council.  No  lady,  there  arc  others  who 
would  die 

Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery! 

Ang.  If  there  are  so 

Within  these  walls,  thou  art  not  of  the  number: 

The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen! 

Is  there  no  hope? 

Ben.  Lady,  it  cannot  be. 

Ang.  ( turning  to  the  Doge.)  Then  die,  Faliero! 
since  it  must  be  so; 

But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 

Tbou  hast  been  guilty  of  a great  offence, 
Half-cancell’d  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 

I would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray’d  to  them — 
Have  begg’d  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread — 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer’d  as  they  answer — 

Had  it  been’fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 

And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 

Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 

Then,  as  a prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom ! 

Doge.  I have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die! 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge : I would  not  take 
A life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villanies 
I sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations! 

Michel  Steno.  Doge, 

A word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 

Whom  I have  grievously  offended.  Would 

fervent  prayer  to  the  unbending  senate ; bat  she  sees  in  a 
moment  that  it  is  in  vain,  and  she  recovers  herself  on  the 
instant;  and  turning  to  her  lord,  who  stands  calm  and  col- 
lected at  the  foot  of  thr  council-tabic,  speaks  words  worthy 
of  him  and  of  her.  Nothing  can  be  more  unexpected,  or 
more  beautiful,  than  the  behaviour  of  the  young  patrician 
who  interrupts  their  conversation.’’  Ijockhurt. — 1»  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS  — 

*"  He  hath  already  j nwn  ^ *°  j hi*  own  guilt,”— I.-  E 
{ granted  J 

(3)  In  the  MS  — 

" He  It  roar  aorereign.  and  hatli  i ^ | the  state.'*— I*  K. 

( ruled  J 
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| Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part. 

Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past! 

| But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 

Say  farewell,  and  in  peace:  with  full  contrition 
I I crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 

And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  fur  both. 

Ang.  Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice, 
I speak  to  tbee,  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 

! Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Ne’er  weigh’d  in  mind  with  Loredano’s  daughter 
Farther  than  to  create  a moment’s  pity 
For  such  as  he  is:  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I pity ! I prefer 
My  honour  to  a thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  call’d 
' A good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 

| To  me  the  scorner’s  words  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock  : but  as  there  are — alas ! 

Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
| Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ; souls 
To  whom  dishonour's  shadow  is  a substance 
More  terrible  than  death,  here  and  hereafter ; 

Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice’s  scoffing, 

And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
• Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
I When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 
Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 
Of  her  high  aierv;  let  what  we  now 
Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a lesson 
To  wretches  bow  they  tamper  in  their  splecu 
I With  beings  of  a higher  order.  Insects 
Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ; a shaft 
F the  heel  o’erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A wife’s  dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A wife’s  dishonour  unking'd  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Cauls  to  Clusium, 
And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish’d  for  a time; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 
i His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 
j A virgin’s  wrong  made  Spain  a Moorish  province ; 

| And  Steno’ a lie,  couch’d  in  two  worthless  lines, 
i Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 
A senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 
Discrown’d  a prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head, 
And  forged  new  fetters  for  a groaning  people  ! 

; Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 
J Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this, 

If  it  so  please  him — ’twere  a pride  fit  for  him ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 
i Him,  who,  whate’er  he  now  is,  teas  a hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers; 

, Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a source, 

| Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

! We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 


Of  human  baseness.  Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment:  things  like  him  must  sting. 

And  higher  beings  suffer;  ’tis  the  charter 
Of  life.  The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder’s  fang 
May  have  the  crawler  crush’d,  but  feels  no  anger : j 

’Twas  the  worm’s  nature;  and  some  men  are  worms  j 
In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs.  (I) 
Doge,  (to  Ben.)  Signor!  complete  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty, 

( We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 

I Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it. 

Ang.  1 know  it  will,  and  yet  I must  endure  it. 

For  ’tis  a part  of  mine — I will  not  quit. 

Except  by  force,  my  husband’s  side. — Proceed! 

Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 

Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent. — Speak!  | 
I have  that  within  which  shall  o’ermaster  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Falieru,  Doge  of  Venice, 

Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 

And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 

Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 

Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence : 

Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 

And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of  (2) 

Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  death. 

Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 

Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 

Upon  a public  day  of  thanksgiving 

For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance,  (3) 

When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 
With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes, 

And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 
Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven’s  grace  in  snatching 
Our  lives  and  country  from  th’y  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  sbouldst  be  painted, 
With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 
To  be  left  vacant,  with  a death-black  veil 
Kiting  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath,— 
“This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes.* 

Doge.  u His  crimes  !* 

Rut  let  it  be  so: — it  will  be  in  vain. 

The  veil  which  blackens  o’er  this  blighted  name. 

And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments, 

Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings — 
Your  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tyrants  ! (4) 

“ Decapitated  for  his  crimes !” — Whai  crimes  ? 

Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts. 

So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 

Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 

When  the  beholder  knows  a Doge  conspired, 

Let  him  be  told  the  cause — it  is  your  history. 


1(1)  u The  Duchess  is  formal  and  cold,  without  even  that 
degree  of  love  for  her  old  husband  which  a child  might  have 
for  her  parent,  or  a pupil  for  her  instructor.  Kvcu  in  this 
her  longest  and  best  speech,  at  the  most  touching  moment 
of  the  catastrophe,  she  ran  moralise,  in  a strain  of  pedantry 
J less  natural  to  a woman  than  to  any  other  person  similarly 
J circumstanced,  on  lions  stung  by  gnats,  Achilles,  Helen, 
j Lucrrtia,  the  siege  of  Clusium,  Caligula,  Cab*,  and  Perse- 
polis I The  lines  are  fine  in  themselves,  indeed;  and  if  they 
! bad  been  spoken  by  Benintende  as  a funeral  oration  over 
j the  Duke's  body,  or  still  more,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been 
1 spoken  by  the  Duke's  counsel  on  his  trial,  they  would  have 


been  perfectly  in  place  and  character.  But  that  is  not  the 
1 highest  order  of  female  intellect  which  is  disposed  to  be 
long-winded  in  distress;  nor  does  any  one,  either  male  or 
female,  who  is  really  and  deeply  affected,  find  time  tor  wise 
saws  and  instances  aneieut  and  modern.”  Hebtr. — L.E. 

(*J)  in  the  MS.— 

" Of  treachery  and  treason  never  heard  of." — L.  K. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Foe  this  | <mr  m0*,  ! miraculous  de!i*eranee”— L.  E. 

( almost  | 

(4)  This  and  the  five  preceding  line#  are  not  In  the  ori- 
ginal MS.— I..  E. 
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Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that;  our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fathers’  judgment,  which  1 now  pronounce: 

A*  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap. 

Thou  shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants'  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested  ; 

And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed, 

Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul ! 

Doge.  Is  this  the  Giunta’s  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  I can  endure  it. — And  the  time? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate. — Make  thy  peace  with 
God : 

Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  flis  presence. 

Doge.  I am  already  ; and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  sonls  of  those  who  shed  it. — 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ? 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure. 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That’s  harsh. — I would  have  fain  reserved 
the  lands 

Near  to  Treviso,  which  I hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 

In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 

To  portion  them  (leaving  ray  city  spoil, 

My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 

Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state’s  ban;  their  chief,  thy  nephew, 

In  peril  of  his  own  life;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.  If 
Thou  will’s!  a state  unto  thy  widow’d  priucess, 

Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signors, 

I share  not  in  your  spoil ! From  henceforth,  know 
I am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 

And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come ! 

The  hour  may  be  a hard  one,  but ’t  will  end. 

Huvc  I aught  else  to  undergo  save  death?  (I) 

Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess  and  die. 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bare, 

And  both  await  without. — But,  above  all, 

Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ; they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates. 

But  these  are  closed:  the  Ten,  the  Avogadori, 

The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 

Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom. 

And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  The  Doge! 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou  shall  die 
A sovereign;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  tnmk, 

That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 

Thou  bast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors;  not  so  we. 

Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.  Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog’s  death,  and  the  wolf  s;  but  thou  shalt  fall 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a proud  compassion  for  thee. 

And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 

(I)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Hare  I aught  «lw  to  undergo  j rr*  | death?**— L.  E. 


Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fierceness. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 

I^et  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 

Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 

United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects  and 

Thy  senate ; and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 

As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot. — 

Guards!  form  the  Doge’s  escort  to  his  chamber. 

[Exeunt. 


The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  a*  Prisoner , and  the  Duchess  attending 
him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  ’t  were  useless  | 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes;  [all  | 

But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee. 

And  I will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand, 

Which  yet  remain  of  the  acconied  hour, 

Still  falling — I have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alas ! 

And  I have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cause; 
And  fur  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union, 

Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father’s  wish. 

Didst  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  seal’d  thine  own. 

Doge.  Not  so:  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse; 

The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 

And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  you? 

Doge.  Long  years  ago— so  long,  they  are  a doubt 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 

] When  I was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
| And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a day 
J Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
- Convey’d  the  host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger, 

By  strange  delay,  aud  arrogant  reply 

To  my  reproof;  I raised  my  hand  and  smote  him 

Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen; 

And,  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 

His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards  heaven. 

| Thence  pointing  to  the  host,  which  had  fallen  from 
him, 

He  turn’d  to  me,  and  said,  “The  hour  will  enme 
When  he  thou  hast  o’erthrown  shall  overthrow  thee: 
The  glory  alia) I depart  from  out  thy  house, 

The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  tby  soul, 

And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon  tbee;(2) 
Passion  shall  tear  tbee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues; 

And  majesty,  which  docks  all  other  heads, 

Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless;  honours  shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction. 

And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death. 

But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man." 

Thus  saying,  ho  pass’d  on. — That  boor  is  come.  i 
Ang.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have  < 
To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone,  [striven  : 

By  penitence,  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done: 

Doge.  1 own  the  words  weut  to  my  heart,  so  much  j 
That  I remember’d  them  amid  the  maze 

(2)  lathe  MS.— 

••  A madness  of  Ui*  bnrt  shall  rise  withisi-'*—  L E. 
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Of  lift*,  as  if  lliey  form’d  a spectral  voice, 

Which  shook  me  in  a supernatural  dream; 

And  1 repented ; but ’t  was  not  for  me 
To  pall  in  resolution;  what  must  be 
I could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear.— Nay  more, 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 

That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 

On  my  return  from  Rome,  a inist  of  such 
Unwonted  density  went  on  before 
The  Bucentaur,  like  the  columiud  cloud 
Which  nsber’d  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark’d  us 
Betweeu  the  pillars  of  Saint  Murk's,  whore  *t  It 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Riva  della  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 

So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen. 

Ang.  Ah!  little  boots  it  now  U>  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I find  a comfort  in 
The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate; 
For  I would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men, 

Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny, 

Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust, 

And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o’er-niling  power;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer’d  for  them! 

Ang.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace, 

Even  with  these  wretches,  take  thy  flight  to  heaven. 

Doge.  1 am  at  peace:  tbc  peace  of  certainty 
That  a sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons’  sons, 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  azure  waters. 

And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright, 

Shall  be  a desolation  and  a curse, 

A hissing  and  a scoff  unto  the  nations, 

A Carthage,  and  a Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ! 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now;  the  surge  of  passion  still 
Sweeps  o’er  thee  to  the  last ; thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself,  and  canst  not  injure  them — be  calmer. 

Doge.  I stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I behold — 

Ay,  palpable  as  I 6ee  thy  sweet  face 

For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I denounce 

Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 

And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard  (coming  forward).  Doge  of  Venice, 

The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then  farewell,  Angiolina! — one  embrace — 
Forgive  tbe  old  man  who  hath  beeu  to  lliee 
A fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory — 

I would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living. 

But  thon  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 

Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 

Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 

Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  name. 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o’er  the  grave,  I have  nothing  left,  not  even 


| A little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 

I No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen;  in  one  hour 
I have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 

And  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart, 

The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpair’d  but  not  a clamorous  grief(l) 

Still  keep— Thou  tuni’st  so  pale! — Alas ! she  faints. 

She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse— Guards!  Jeud  your  aid 

I cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  ’tis  better, 

Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a pang. 

When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 

I shall  be  with  the  Eternal.— Call  her  women  — 

One  look! — how  cold  her  hand!— as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be,  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1 am  ready  now. 

[ The  Attendants  of  Axoror.fVA  enter  and  surround 
their  mistress , who  has  fainted. — Exeunt  tho 
Doge,  Guards,  etc.  etc. 


SCENE  III. 

j The  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace  : the  outer  gates  arc 
shut  against  the  people. — The  Dock  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes , in  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patricians , attended  by  the  Guards , till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  “ Giants'  Staircase n 
( where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths) ; the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  with  his  sivord.  — On  arriving , a 
Chief  oj  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge's  head. 

Doge.  So  now  tbe  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I am  again  Marino  Faliero: 

’Tis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a moment.  (2) 

Here  was  I crown’d,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven! 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 

Than  I received  the  fatal  ornament. 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thon  tremblest,  Faliero! 

Doge.  Tis  with  age,  then. (3) 

Pen.  Faliero!  hast  thou  aught  further  to  commend, 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate? 

Doge.  I would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy, 
My  consort  to  their  justice;  for  methink* 

My  death,  and  such  a death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  ine. 

Den.  They  shall  be  cared  for; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard  of!  ay,  there’s  not  a history 
But  shows  a thousand  crown’d  conspirators 
Against  the  people;  but  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a cause? 
Doge.  The  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of  Venice — 
Agts  and  Faliero! 

Ben.  Hast  thon  more 

To  utter  or  to  do? 

Doge.  May  I speak? 


(1)  Id  the  MS  — 

“ With  unimpalr'd  bat  not  ouirsgtous  gnef."— L.  E. 

(3)  In  tbe  MS.— 

**  *Tis  well  lo  be  to  1 . . , , . i b 

...  [ though  bat  for  ■ moment  — L-  r„ 

1 am  glad  to  he  to,  ) 

(3)  Thi*  was  the  aetunl  reply  of  Railly,  moire  of  Pari*,  to 
a Frenchman  wtio  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way 
tu  esecutlon,  In  the  earliest  part  of  their  revolution.  I End 


in  reading  over  (since  tbe  completion  of  this  tragedy  1,  for 
the  first  time  theae  sis  yean,  t'enice  Presenttl,  a similar 
reply  on  a different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other  coin- 
cidences arising  from  the  subject.  I need  hardly  remind 
the  gentlest  reader,  that  aurb  coincidence*  must  he  acci- 
dental, from  the.  very  facility  of  their  detection  by  reference 
to  so  popular  a play  eti  the  stage  and  in  tbe  ;loaet  as 
Otway’a  cAr/-rf‘orwrre. 
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Ben.  Thou  may’s!; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 

Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, (f) 

Of  which  I grow  a portion,  not  to  man. 

Ye  dements!  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a spirit 
Upon  you!  Ye  blue  waves!  which  bore  ray  banner, 
Ye  winds!  which  flutter'd  o’er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  fill’d  my  swelling  sails,  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  n triumph ! Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 
Which  drauk  this  willing  blood  from  many  a wound! 
Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven!  Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it; 
Thou  sun  ! which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  ! 
Who  kindlcst  and  who  quenchest  suns ! (2) — Attest ! 
I am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 

I perish’d,  but  not  unavenged;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  tbe  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  1 leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever! Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 

When  she,  who  built  ’gainst  Attila  a bulwark, 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 

(1)  “Sentence  being  pasted  upon  the  Doge,  he  is  brought 
with  much  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  last  speech 
Is  a grand  prophetic  rant;  something  strained  and  elaborate 
—but  eloquent  and  terrible.”  JeJfrty.—L.E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.- 

— - “ and  Thou 

Who  makesl  and  destroy**!  Mins  ! " 

•(Change  this,”  says  Lord  Byron,  “to— 

‘ and  Thou ! 

Who  kindles!  and  who  quenches!  suns ' ” 

11.  Letter s,  Feb.  2,  1821.— L.  E. 

(3)  Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the 
reader  look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied,  or 
rather  of  the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Voltaire 
calculated  tbeir  “nostre  bene  mrrite  meretrlci”  at  12,0(10 
of  regulars,  without  including  volunteers  and  local  militia, 
on  what  authority  1 know  not ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
part  of  the  population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  con- 
tained two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants:  there  are  now 
about  ninety  thousand  ; and  rasss!!  Few  individaals  can 
conceive,  and  none  could  describe,  tbe  actual  state  into 
which  the  more  than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged 
this  unhappy  city.  From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy 
of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians,  there  are  some  honourable 
individual  exceptions.  There  is  Pasqualign,  tbe  last,  and, 
alast  posthumous  son  of  tbe  marriage  of  the  Doges  with  the 
Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate  with  far  greater  gallantry 
than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the  memorable  action 
off  Lissa.  I caror  home  in  the  squadron  with  the  prizes 
in  1811,  and  recollect  to  have  heard  Sir  William  Hostr. 
and  tbe  other  officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict, 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pnsqualign’s  behaviour.  There 
is  the  Abhate  Morrill.  There  is  Alvise  Qaerini,  who,  after 
a long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career,  finds  some  con- 
solation for  the  wrongs  of  bis  country,  in  the  pursuits  of 
Literature  with  his  nephew,  Viltor  Reoxon,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  bcanty,  the  heroine  of  “ I.a  Biondina  in  Goadn- 
letta.”  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and  tbe  poet 
Lamberti,  the  author  of  the  “ Biondina,''  etc.  and  mint 
other  estimable  productions;  and.  not  least  in  an  English- 
man's estimation.  Madame  Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shak- 
speare.  There  are  the  young  Dandolo  and  the  Improv- 
visatore  Cum,  and  Gioseppe  Albrizsi,  the  accomplished 
son  of  an  accomplished  mother.  There  is  Aglietti,  nnd,  were 
there  nothing  else,  there  Is  the  immortality  of  Canova.  Ci- 
eognara,  Mostoxithi,  Bucati,  etc.  etc.  1 do  not  reckon,  be- 
cause the  one  is  a Greek,  and  the  others  were  born  at  least 
a hundred  miles  off,  which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes, 
if  not  a foreigner,  at  least  a stronger  (forestiere). 

Unto  a bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  ahull  despise  her! (3) — She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates. 

Beggars  for  nobles, (4)  panders  for  a people! (5) 

Then  when  the  Hebrew ’s  in  thy  palaces,  (G) 

The  nun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o’er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his! 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a plea  for  pity! 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a wreck 
Of  their  great  fathers’  heritage  shall  fawn 
Round  a barbarian  Vice  of  Kings’  Vice-gerent, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway’d  as  sovereigns, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign. 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprung 
From  an  adulteress,  boastful  of  her  guilt 
With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation  ; (7)— when 
Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being, 

(4}  In  the  MS.— 

[ hurt  v 

" Beggar*  for  noble*.  lepers  j fora  people  ! L.  E. 

' wretches  ' 

(B)  The  following  sketch  of  the  indigent  Venetian  noble 
is  by  Gritti : — . 

• Sono  un  poreru  ladro  ariitnrratino 
Errante  per  la  Vends  ptliHr, 

Che  i ilrnii  per  i!  mio  duro  panatsro 
Aguxao  in  sn  la  role  r In  *u  1'  inrndr  ; 

Mi  slombo  in  piedi.  e a •ruler’  ml  wtatioo. 

Ballotando  Or  la  fame,  or  la  virtnde  ; 

Prrgo.  ptango,  mlnamu.  insisio,  aduto. 

Ed  ho  me  stesao,  e la  nun  jiairia  in  culo.“ 

"I'm  a poor  perr  of  Venice,  loose among  her 
Marshes ! W ilh  standing  bo«ra  1 '»•  double  grown. 

And  in  my  trade  of  place  and  pension- monger. 

.Sale  till  1 ’vc  ground  my  bollocks  to  the  bone  ; 

Balloting  now  fur  mtrtl,  mm  for  hunger  f 
Breaking  myself,  my  Iretli,  upon  a none. 

I crave,  rringe.  storm,  and  atrive.  through  life’*  »hnri  farce. 

And  »olr  friend*,  arlf,  and  country  all  — — !*'  Hott. — L E. 

(6)  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to  the 
Jews ; who,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  were  only 
allowed  to  inhabit  Mestri,  nnd  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice. The  whole  commerce  i«  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  Huns  form  the  garrison. 

(7)  “It  most  be  owned,”  *«ys  Bishop  Heher,  “that  the 
Duke  hears  his  calamities  with  a patience  which  would  he 
more  heroic  if  it  were  less  wordy.  It  is  possible  that  a 
condemned  man  might  recollect  his  quarrel  with  the  Bishop 
of  TreTiso,  and  the  evil  omen  which  accompanied  his  so- 
lemn landing  at  Venice.  But  there  nre  not  mnny  rnndemncd 
men  who.  during  a last  and  stinted  interview  with  a tieloved 
wife,  would  have  employed  so  much  time  in  relating  anec- 
dotes of  themselves ; and  wc  should  least  of  all  expert  it  in 
one  whose  flery  character  would  have  induced  him  lo  hurry 
forward  to  bis  end.  Tbe  same  objection  applies  to  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  future  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  language  and 
imagery  are,  doubtless,  extremely  powerful  and  impressive  ; 
but  wc  cannot  allow  that  it  is  either  dramatic  or  charac- 
teristic. A prophecy  ( which  wc  knew  to  he  ex  post  facto)  is,  ! 
under  any  rirrumstanres,  one  of  tbe  cheapest  and  least  arti  ' 
fldal  of  poetical  machines.  Bat,  under  such  circumstances  1 
as  tbe  present,  no  audience  could  have  endured  so  long 

a speech  without  disgust  and  weariness;  and  Marino  Fa- 
liero  was  most  likely  to  have  met  his  death  like  our  own 
Sydney — 

' With  no  lisranguc.  Idly  proclaim'd  aloud. 

To  catch  ihe  worthless  plaudit  of  the  crowd; 

No  feeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 

Yd  still  delaying,  as  afraid  lo  dir  f * 
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Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquish'd  by  the  victors, 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

J And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
j As,  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception, 

‘ Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom, 
All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
Entail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
A wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution ; — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o’er. 

But  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude, 

Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold-studied  lewdness, 

I Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ; — 

\\  hen  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
i Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure. 
Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect, 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a sense  of  woe 
’Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  darest  not 
murmur,  (I) 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine! 

Tbou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes! (2) 
Gehenna  of  the  waters!  thou  sea  Sodom!  (3) 

Thus  I devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods! 

Thee  and  thy  serpen t-seed ! (4) 

[Here  the  Doge  turns  and  addresses  the  Executioner. 

Slave,  do  thine  office! 

I Strike  as  I struck  the  foe!  Strike  os  1 would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants!  Strike  deep  as  my  curse! 
Strike — and  but  once! 

[The  Doge  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  as 
the  Executioner  raises  his  su-ord  the  scene  closes. 

His  last  speech  to  the  executioner  would,  probably,  have 
1 been  his  only  one: — 

— — ■ 'Shtf,  do  lit* nr  ofTier  I 
Strike  ■*  I (truck  tlir  foe  ! Strike  tl  I would 
H»*t  struck  those  tyrants ! Strike  deep  a»  my  curse 
Strike — and  but  once  ! * <Juar.  Her-  *ol.  xxvli.  p.  *0. 

We  are  surprised  that  Bishop  Heher  did  not  quote  Andrew 
Marvell's  magnificent  lines  on  Charles  I.:— 

••  While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  dap  their  bloody  hands, 
fie  nothin;  common  did,  or  mean, 

Ipixi  that  mrmotable  scene; 

Bui  with  bu  keener  eye 
The  sir's  rdys  did  try ; 

Nor  call'd  the  ;mU  with  vulgar  spigbt. 

To  vindicate  his  hrlplcus  right. 

Hut  bow'd  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a bed." — L.  E. 

(I)  If  the  Itoge's  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 
following,  made  by  Alsmaani,  two  hundred  nnd  seventy 
years  ago  There  ia  one  very  aingalar  prophecy  concern- 
ing Venice:  *If  thou  dost  not  chongr,'  it  says  to  that  proud 
republic,  ‘thy  liberty,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will 
not  reckon  a century  more  than  the  thousandth  year.'  If 
we  carry  back  the  epoch  a of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government  under  which  the  republic  flou- 
rished, we  shall  And  that  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first 
Doge  is  007 ; and  if  we  add  one  century  to  a thousand,  that 
is,  eleven  hundred  years,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  the  pre- 
diction to  be  literally  this:  'Thy  liberty  will  not  last  till 
1707.'  Rerolieet  that  Venire  ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year 
1796,  the  fifth  year  of  the  French  republic;  and  you  will 
perceive,  that  there  never  wns  prediction  more  pointed,  or 
more  exactly  followed  by  the  event.  You  will,  therefore, 
note  as  very  remarkable  the  three  lines  of  Aiatnanni  ad- 
i dressed  to  Venice;  which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed 
out: — 

' S»  non  eto|i  peiMM-r.  un  ktoI  solo 
Non  conU-m  Mipn  *1  milleskmo  anno 
Tua  hberts.  ch«  va  fuggi-wdo  s vulo  ' 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  have 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzctta  of  Saint  Mark's. — The 

People  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 

tf  the  Ducal  Palace , which  arc  shut. 

First  Citizen.  I have  gain’d  the  gate,  and  can 
discern  the  Ten, 

Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 

Second  Cit.  I cannot  reach  tbee  with  mine  ut- 
most effort. 

How  is  it?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight 
Is  til  ns  prohibited  unto  the  people. 

Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

First  Cit.  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and 
now  they  strip 

The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head — and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eves  to  Heaven ; 1 see 
| Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move — Hush,  hush! — no, 
’T  was  but  a murmur — Curse  upou  the  distance! 

His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder;  would  we  could 
But  gather  a sole  sentence! 

Second  Cit.  Hush!  we  perhaps  may  catch  the 
sound. 

First  Cit.  T is  vain, 

I cannot  bear  him. — How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave! 

Now — now — be  kneels — and  now  they  form  a circle 

Round  him,  aud  all  is  hidden— but  I see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah ! hark ! it  falls ! 

[The  People  murmur. 

Third  Cit.  Then  they  have  murder’d  him  who 
would  have  freed  us. 

been  called  prophet*  for  maeb  lex*.”  (Anguene,  Hist.  Lit. 
de  /'Italic,  t.  ix.  p.  144. 

(2j  Of  the  first  fifty  Doges, /ftv  abdicated — fire  were  ha- 
nUhcd  with  their  eyes  put  out — -jtee  were  massscxxd— and 
nine  deponed ; so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the  throne 
by  violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  battle : this  occurred 
long  previous  to  the  reign  of  Marino  Kaiiero.  One  of  bis 
more  immediate  predecessors,  Andrea  lJandolo,  died  of  vex- 
ation. Marino  Kaiiero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongst 
his  successors,  t'oseari,  after  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  tor- 
tured and  banished,  was  deposed,  nnd  died  of  breaking  a 
blood-vessel,  on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint- Mark’s  toll  for 
the  election  of  bis  successor.  Morosini  was  impeached  for 
the  loss  of  Candia ; but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom, 
during  which  he  ronquered  the  Morea,  and  was  styled  the 
Peloponnesian-  Kaiiero  might  truly  say, 

" Thou  <len  of  drunkards  with  I be  blood  of  primus  - " 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

" Tbou  brothel  of  the  waters lh*a  ci  Sodom  ! L.  E. 

(4^  “The  sentence  is  pronounced,  a brief  boor  is  per- 
mitted for  the  last  devotions,  and  then, — still  rolled  in  his 
dural  gown,  and  wearing  the  diadem.— preceded  with  ail 
the  pomp  of  hi*  station,  from  which  he  is  to  be  degraded  in 
the  moment  only  l»efore  the  hlow  he  struck, — Marino  Kaiiero 
i is  led  solemnly  to  the  Giant's  Staircase,  at  the  summit  of 
. which  he  had  been  crowned.  On  that  spot  be  is  to  expiate  his 
offence  against  the  majesty  of  the  Venetian  state.  Ilis  wife 
.-truggle*  to  accompany  him  to  the  dreadful  spot,  bnt  she 
| faints,  and  be  leaves  heron  the  marble  pavement,  forbidding 
' them  to  raise  ber,  until  all  had  been  accomplished  with 
| himself.  Ijird  Byron  breaks  out  with  all  his  power  in  the 
curse  with  which  far  makes  this  old  man  take  leave  of  the 
scene  of  bis  triumph*  and  bis  sorrows.  The  present  abject 
condition  of  her  that  “once  did  hold  tbe  gorgeous  East  in 
fee" — Ibe  barbarian  sway  under  which  shr  is  bowed  down 
to  the  dust — the  profligacy  of  manners  (which  ought  rather, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  represented  ns  the  cause  than  the 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  Venetian  liberty} — ail  these  topics 
are  handled — and  handled  as  no  writer  but  Byron  could 
have  dared  to  handle  them."  Lockhart. — L.  t. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note  [A.] 


| Fourth  Cit.  lie  was  a kind  inau  to  l lie  commons 
ever.  [barr’d. 

Fifth  Cit.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 
: Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
i Ere  we  were  summon’d  here — we  would  have  brought 
| Weapons,  and  forced  them! 

Sixth  Cit.  Arc  you  sure  he ’s  dead  ? 

First  Cit.  1 saw  the  sword  fall — Lo!  what  have 
we  here? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 

Saint  Mark's  Place  a Chief  or  the  Teh,  (I) 

with  a bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before 
j the  People , and  exclaims , 

“ Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor!" 

[The  gates  are  opened;  the  populace  rush  in  to- 
wards the  u Giant's  Staircase where  the  execu- 
tion has  taken  place.  The  foremost  of  them 
exclaims  to  those  behind , 

; The  gory  head (2)  rolls  down  the  Giants’  Steps! 

[ The  curtain  falls.  (3) 

(I)  “Co  Capo  de‘  Died"  are  the  words  of  Sanato'e  Chro- 
nicle. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

*'  Tlie  (tor*  hrod  ii  rolling  down  the  step*  ’ 

"The  bend  Is  rolling  down  the  gory  step* ! L.  F.. 

(3)  M As  a play.  Marino  Faliero  is  deficient  in  the  at- 
tractive passions,  in  probability,  and  in  depth  and  vnrirty 
of  interest;  and  revolts  throughout,  by  the  extravagant  dis- 
proportion which  the  injury  bears  to  the  unmeasured  re- 
sentment with  which  it  is  pursued.  As  a poem,  though  it 
occasionally  displays  great  force  and  elevation,  it  obviously 
wants  both  grace  and  facility.  The  diction  is  often  heavy 
and  cumbrous,  and  the  versification  without  sweetness  or 
elasticity.  It  is  generally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly dull.  Altogether  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  a 
thing  worked  oat  against  the  grain,  nnd  not  poured  forth 
from  the  falnest  of  the  heart  or  the  fancy;— the  ambitious 
and  elaborate  work  of  a powerful  mind  engaged  with  au 
unsuitable  task — not  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  an  exu- 
berant imagination,  sporting  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength. 
Every  thing  is  heightened  and  enforced  with  visible  effort 
and  design ; and  the  noble  author  is  often  contented  to  he 
emphatic  by  dint  of  exaggeration,  and  eloquent  by  the 
common  topics  of  declamation.  I>ord  Byron  is,  undoubt- 
edly. a port  of  the  very  first  order,  and  has  talruts  to  reach 
the  very  highest  honours  of  the  drama.  But  he  must  not 
again  disdain  love,  and  ambition,  nnd  jealousy ; he  must 
not  substitute  what  is  merely  bizarre  and  extraordinary,  fbr 
; what  Is  naturally  and  universally  interesting,  nor  expect, 
I by  any  exaggerations,  so  to  rouse  and  role  our  sympathies 
| by  the  senseless  anger  of  an  old  man,  and  the  prudish  pro 
| prielies  of  an  untempted  woman,  as  by  the  agency  of  the  great 
| and  simple  passions  with  which,  in  some  of  their  degrees, 
I all  men  are  familiar,  and  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic  Muse 

I has  hitherto  wrought  her  miracles."  Jeffrey. — I..  E. 

“On  the  whole,  the  Dog*  of  rentes’  ia  the  effect  of  a 

I * In  tlleehueod't  Mapaune  for  (082.  we  find  a com  I ml  rhyming 
! chronicle  of  Lord  Byron's  poetical  history,  of  whit-fa  the  following 
- »|M-cin»rit  may  imair  Uic  reader:— 

M To  Venire  he  hied  him. 

And  that  city  supplied  him 
With  the  matter  capricious 
For  hi*  Beppa  facetious; 

A model,  so  plraar  ye. 

Off  a style  free  and  r*sy. 

Tlie  story  that 's  la  it 
Might  hr  told  in  a minute; 

Bui  par  partruhrtt  chatting, 
fin  this  tiling  and  that  thing, 
keeps  Ihr  shuttlecock  flying. 

And  attention  from  dying. 

There  are  some  I mold  mention, 

1 Think  the  author's  intention 

Was  lo  sneer  and  disparage 
The  vow  made  In  marriage; 


I ax  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  translation  j 
of  the  old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen,  (4)  to  whom  j 
the  reader  will  find  himself  indebted  for  a version  that  ; 
I could  not  myself — though  after  many  years’  inter*  j 
course  with  Italian — have  given  by  any  means  so 
purely  and  so  faithfully.  (5) 

STORY  OF  MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  XL1X. 

MCCCUV. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1354,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen 
to  be  the  Duke  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  : 
was  Count  of  Yaldemarino,  in  the  Marches  of  Treviso,  ; 
and  a Knight,  and  a wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon 
as  the  election  was  completed  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
Great  Council,  that  a deputation  of  twelve  should  be 

' : 

powerful  and  coltivated  mind.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of 
tragedy,  sublimity,  terror,  nnd  pntboa — all  bnt  that  without 
which  the  rest  are  unavailing  interest With  many  de- 
tached passages  which  neither  derogate  from  txird  Byron’s 
former  fame,  nor  would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation 
of  our  best  nucient  tragedians,  it  is,  as  a whole,  neither 
sustained  nor  imprrssive.  The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy 
of  l.ioni,  scarcely  ever  seems  to  have  written  with  his  own 
thorough  good  liking,  lie  may  be  suspected  throughout  to 
have  had  in  his  eye  some  other  model  than  nature ; and  we 
rise  from  his  work  with  the  same  feeling  as  if  we  had  been 
reading  a translation.  For  this  want  of  interest  the  subject 
itself  is,  doubtless,  iu  MM  measure  to  blame;  though,  If 
the  same  subject  had  been  differently  treated,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  a very  different  effect  would  have  been 
produced.  But  for  the  constraint  nnd  stiffness  of  the  poetry, 
we  have  nothing  to  Marne  but  the  apparent  resolution  of 
Its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  riskj  au  example  of  classical 
correctness  to  his  uncivilised  conntrymcn,  and  rather  to 
forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner  of  sluik- 
speare. " lleber. — L.  E. 

(4)  Mr.  Francis  Cohen,  now  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.  II.,  j 
the  learned  author  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  gf  the  English  j 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Jnglo. Saxons,  etc.  ete. — I..  F..  i 
(t»)  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  Ravrnun,  July  :i(>,  ! 
1 8$|,  lord  B.  says: — - Enclosed  is  the  l*est  nrcouot  of  t lie  | 
Doge  Faliero,  which  was  only  sent  to  me,  from  au  old  MS.,  i 
the  other  day.  Get  it  translated,  nod  append  it  as  n note  J 
to  the  next  edition.  Yon  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  lo  see, 
that  my  conceptions  of  his  character  were  correct ; though  1 J 
j regret  not  having  met  with  the  extract  before.  You  will 
I perceive  that  he  himself  said  exactly  what  hr  is  made  to  , 
J suy  about  the  Bishop  of  Treviso.  You  will  see  also  that  he  j 
; spoke  little,  and  those  only  words  of  rage  and  disdain,  mix  1 
■ his  arrest;  which  is  the  case  in  the  play,  except  when  be  j 
breaks  out  at  the  close  of  Act  fifth.  But  bis  speech  to  the  , 
conspirators  is  better  in  the  MS.  than  in  the  play.  1 wish  , 
1 had  met  with  it  in  time."— L.  K. 

But  the  wmt,  a*  I lake  U. 
i*  afiamtl  folk*  who  break  it. 

Thunder*  in  now  oil  horseback 
- Maupp*  1 the  Co Mack  ; 

Plough  he  was  not  » liftman 
In  performing  that  teal,  man. 

And  ■ wsg.  for  hi*  trouble. 

Gall'd  him  John  Gilpin'*  double 
“The  Grunt  Dope  of  If  met 
Tittle  joy  surT*d  within  u* ; 

And  the  purse  of  otd  Drury 
Was  not  burst.  I assure  ye. 

\\  ith  the  weight  of  the  treasure. 

When,  in  spite  of  displeasure, 

And  legal  injunction, 

Abjuring  compunction, 

Tills  play  they  rnlivted. 

And  to  act  it  persisted. 

Till  'I  was  thoroughly  hiss'd  il.M— L E.  j 
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despatched  to  Marino  Falicro  the  Duke,  who  was  then 
on  his  way  from  Rome;  for  when  he  was  chosen,  he 
was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Father,  at 
Rome, — the  Holy  Father  himself  held  his  court  at 
Avignon.  When  Messer  Marino  Falicro  the  Duke  was 
about  to  land  in  Uiis  city,  on  the  5th  day  of  Octuber, 
1334,  a thick  haze  came  on,  and  darkened  the  air; 
and  be  was  enforced  to  land  on  the  place  of  Saint  Mark, 
between  the  two  columns,  on  the  spot  where  evil-doers 
are  put  to  death  ; and  all  thought  that  this  was  the 
worst  of  tokens.— Nor  must  1 forget  to  write  that 
which  I have  read  in  a chronicle.  When  Messer  Marino 
Falicro  was  Podesla  and  Captain  of  Treviso,  the  Bishop 
delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy  sacrament,  ou  a day  i 
when  a procession  was  to  take  place.  Now,  the  said  j 
Marino  Faliero  was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful,  that 
be  buffeted  the  Bishop,  and  almost  struck  him  to  the 
ground  : and,  therefore,  Heaven  allowed  Marino  Faliero 
to  go  out  of  his  right  senses,  in  order  that  he  might 
bring  himself  to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine  1 
! months  and  six  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitious, 

I sought  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Venice,  in  the  man- 
ner  which  I have  read  in  an  ancient  chronicle.  When  j 
the  Thursday  arrived  upou  which  they  were  wont  to  | 
j hunt  the  bull,  the  bull-hunt  took  place  as  usual;  and,  I 
according  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  after  the  bull- 
hunt  had  ended,  they  all  proceeded  unto  (he  palace  of  i 
the  Duke,  and  assembled  together  in  one  of  his  halls;  | 
and  they  disported  themselves  with  the  women/  And  ! 
until  the  first  bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  'theu  a ! 
banquet  was  served  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the 
expenses  thereof,  provided  he  had  a Duchess,  and  after 
the  banquet  they  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a certain  Ser  Michele 
Steno,  a gentleman  of  poor  estate  and  very  young,  but 
crafty  and  daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels 
of  the  Duchess.  Ser  Michele  stood  amongst  the 
women  upon  the  solajo;  and  he  behaved  indiscreetly, 
so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered  that  he  should  be 
I kicked  olT  the  solajo;  and  the  esquires  of  the  Duke 
; dung  him  down  from  the  solajo  accordingly.  Ser 
■ Michele  thought  that  such  an  alfrout  was  beyond  all 
| bearing;  and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other 
j persons  had  left  the  pulace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  1 
anger,  went  to  the  hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain 
unseemly  words  rdatiug  to  the  Duke  aud  the  Duchess 
upon  the  chair  in  which  the  Duke  was  used  to  sit; 
for  in  those  days  the  Duke  did  uot  cover  his  chair 
with  cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a chair  of  wood. 
Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon — u Marin  Falicr , the  hus- 
band of  ike  fair  wife ; others  list  her , but  he  keeps 
her.n  In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen,  and  the 
matter  was  considered  to  be  very  scandalous:  and  tbe  , 
Senate  commanded  tbe  Avogadori  of  tbe  Commonwealth 
to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest  diligence.  A lar- 
gess of  great  amount  was  immediately  proffered  by  the 
Avogadori,  in  order  to  discover  who  bad  written  these 
words.  And  at  length  it  was  known  that  Michele 
Steuo  had  written  them.  1 1 was  resolved  in  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  Forty  that  be  should  be  arrested ; and  be  then 
confessed  that,  in  a fit  of  vexatiou  and  spite,  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  thrust  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence 
of  bis  mistress,  he  had  written  the  words.  Therefore 
the  Council  debated  thereon.  And  the  Council  took 
his  youth  into  consideration,  and  tltat  he  was  a lover; 
aud  therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
dose  confinement  during  two  months,  and  that  after- 


wards he  should  be  banished  from  Venice  and  the  state 
during  one  year.  In  consequence  of  this  merciful  sen- 
tence tbe  Duke  became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing 
to  him  that  the  Council  had  not  acted  in  such  a man- 
ner as  was  required  by  the  respect  due  to  bis  ducal 
dignity;  and  he  said  that  they  ought  to  have  con- 
demned Ser  Michele  to  In*  hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at 
least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was 
to  have  his  head  cut  olT.  And  as  it  is  necessary  when 
any  efTect  is  to  be  brought  about,  that  the  cause  of 
such  effect  must  happen,  it  therefore  came  to  pass, 
that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
mi  Ser  Michele  Steno,  being  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a 
gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbara,  a choleric  gentle- 
man, went  to  tbe  arsenal,  and  required  certain  thiugs 
of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did  in  tbe 
presence  of  the  Admiral  of  the  arseuaJ,  and  he,  bear- 
ing the  request,  answered,  uNo,  it  cannot  be  done.*’ 
High  words  arose  between  the  gentleman  aud  the  Ad- 
miral, and  the  gentleman  struck  him  with  bis  fist  just 
above  the  eye ; and  as  he  happened  to  have  a ring  on 
his  finger,  the  ring  cut  the  Admiral  and  drew  blood. 
The  Admiral,  all  bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to 
the  Duke  to  complain,  aud  with  the  intent  of  praying 
him  to  inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentle- 
man of  Ca  Barbara. — rt  What  wouldst  thou  have  me 
do  for  thee?”  answered  the  Duke: — u thiuk  upon  the 
shameful  gibe  which  hath  been  written  concerning  me; 
and  think  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  punished 
that  ribald  Michele  Steuo,  who  wrote  it;  and  see  how 
die  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  person.”  Upon  this 
the  Admiral  answered, — “My  Lord  Duke,  if  you 
would  wish  to  make  yourself  a prince,  and  to  cut  all 
those  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieces,  I have  the  heart, 
if  you  do  but  help  me,  to  make  you  prince  of  all  this 
state;  and  theu  you  may  punish  them  all.”  Hearing 
this,  the  Duke  said, — “ How  can  such  a matter  be 
brought  about?” — and  so  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bertuccio 
Faliero,  who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  ; 
communed  about  this  plot.  And  without  leaving  the  1 
place,  they  sent  for  Philip  Calendaro,  a seaman  of  ! 
great  repute,  and  for  Bertuccio  Isracllo,  who  was  ex-  j 
ceediugiy  wily  and  cunning.  Then  taking  counsel  j 
amongst  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  in  some  others;  j 
and  so,  for  several  nights  successively,  they  met  with  j 
the  Duke  at  home  ill  his  palace.  And  the  following  i 
men  were  called  in  singly;  to  wit: — Niccolo Fugiuolo,  j 
Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stelauo  Fagiono,  Niccolo  dalle 
Bende,  Niccolo  Bioudo,  and  Stefauo  Trivisano.  ft 
was  concerted  that  sivteeu  or  seventeen  leaders  should 
Ik*  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  each  being 
at  the  bead  of  forty  men,  armed  and  prepared ; but  the 
followers  were  uot  to  know  their  destination.  On 
the  appointed  day  they  were  to  make  affrays  amongst 
themselves  here  and  there,  in  order  that  the  Duke 
might  have  a pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  of  San 
Marco;  these  bells  are  never  rung  but  by  the  order  of 
tbe  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to  come 
to  San  Marco,  through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the 
Piazza.  And  when  the  noble  and  leading  citizens 
should  come  into  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
riot,  theu  the  conspirators  were  to  cut  them  in  pieces; 
aud  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero 
| the  Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of  Venice. 

| Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to  fulfil 
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(heir  intent  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  1355.  So  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no 
one  ever  dreamt  of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most 
glorious  city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and 
holiness,  hath  never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Bel  tm mo 
Bergamasco  to  he  the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to 
light,  in  the  following  manner.  This  Reltramo,  who 
belonged  to  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni  of  Santo  Stefa  no,  had 
heard  a word  or  two  of  what  was  to  lake  place;  and 
so,  in  the  before- mentioned  month  of  April,  he  went 
to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  and 
told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot.  Ser  Niccolo, 
when  lie  heard  all  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as 
it  were,  with  affright.  He  heard  all  the  particulars ; 
and  Beltramo  prayed  him  to  keep  it  all  secret ; and  if 
he  told  Ser  Nicolo,  it  was  in  order  that  Ser  Niccolo 
might  stop  at  home  on  the  1 5th  of  April,  and  thus 
save  his  life.  Beltramo  was  going,  but  Scr  Niccolo 
ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  lock 
him  up.  Ser  Niccolo  then  went  to  the  bouse  of  Mes- 
ser Giovanni  Gradenigo  Nasoni,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Duke,  and  who  also  lived  at  Santo  Slefano,  and 
told  him  all.  The  matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was;  and  they 
two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  Cornaro,  who 
lived  at  Sau  Felice;  and,  having  spoken  with  him, 
they  all  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  house 
of  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo; 
and  having  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  bad 
to  say,  they  left  him  in  confinement.  And  then  they 
all  three  went  into  the  sacristy  of  San  Salvatore,  and 
sent  their  men  to  summon  the  Councillors,  the  Avo- 
gadori,  the  Capi  dc’  Died,  and  those  of  the  Great 
Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told 
to  them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with 
affright.  They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He 
was  brought  in  before  them.  They  examined  him, 
and  ascertained  that  the  matter  was  true;  and,  al- 
though they  were  exceedingly  troubled,  yet  they  de- 
termined upon  their  measures.  And  they  sent  for  the 
Capi  de’  Quarnnte,  the  Signori  di  Nolle,  the  Capi  de’ 
Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque  ddla  Pace;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  associate  to  their  men  other  good  men  and 
true,  who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy,  and  secure  them.  And  they 
secured  the  foreman  of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the 
conspirators  might  not  do  mischief.  Towards  night- 
fall, they  assembled  in  the  palace.  When  they  were 
assembled  in  they  palace,  they  caused  the  gates  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  be  shut.  And  they  sent 
to  the  keeper  of  the  hell-tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling 
of  the  bells.  All  this  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
before-mentioned  conspirators  were  secured,  and  they 
were  brought  to  the  palace;  and,  as  the  Council  of 
Ten  saw  that  the  Duke  was  in  the  plot,  they  resolved 
that  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  should  be 
associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and 
deliberation,  but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
ballot. 

The  counsellors  were  the  following: — Ser  Giovanni 
Mocenigo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Marco;  Ser  Almoro 
Veniero  da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Sestiero  ofCastello; 
Ser  Tomaso  Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Caneregio;  Ser 
Giovanni  Sanudo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Santa  Croce;  Ser 
Pietro  Trivisano,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Paolo;  Ser 
Pantalione  Bar  bo  il  Grande,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Osso- 
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duro.  The  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
Zufredo  Morosiui,  and  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo ; and  these 
did  not  ballot.  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were 
Ser  Giovanni  Marcello,  Scr  Tommaso  Sanudo.  and  Ser 
Michelelto  Dolfino,  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council 
of  Ten.  Scr  Luca  da  Leggc,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto, 
inquisitors  of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Scr  Marco 
Polani,  Ser  Marina  Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo, 
and  Ser  Nicoletto  Trivisano,  of  Sant’  Angdo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they 
chose  a junta  of  twenty  noblemeu  ofVenice  from  amongst 
the  wisest,  and  the  worthiest,  and  the*  oldest.  They 
were  to  give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And  they 
would  not  admit  any  one  of  Ca  Faliero.  And  Nic- 
colo Faliero,  and  another  Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San  To- 
maso, were  expelled  from  the  Council,  because  they 
lielonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this  reso- 
lution of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised 
throughout  the  state.  The  following  were  the  members 
of  the  junta  of  twenty: — Ser  Marco  Giustiniani,  Pro- 
curatore,  Scr  Andrea  Erizzo,  Procuratorc,  Ser  I.io- 
nardo  Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Cnntarini, 
Ser  Simone  Dandolo,  Ser  Nicolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni 
Loredauo,  Ser  Marco  Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni  Grndenigo, 
Ser  Andrea  Cornaro,  Cavaliere,  Ser  Marco  Soranzo, 
Ser  Kinieri  da  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser  Ma- 
rino Morosini,  Ser  Stefano  Bdegno,  Ser  Nicolo  Lioni, 
Ser  Filippo  Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trivisauo,  Ser  Jacopo 
firagadino,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten ; and  they  sent  fur  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero 
the  Duke : and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  consorting 
in  the  palace  with  people  of  great  estate,  gentlemen, 
and  other  good  men,  none  of  whom  knew  yet  how  the 
fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertuccio  Isracllo,  who,  as  one  of 
the  ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa 
Croce,  was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before 
the  Council.  Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Rosa, 
Nicoletto  Alberto,  and  the  Guardiaga,  were  also  taken, 
together  with  several  seamen,  and  people  of  various 
ranks.  Tliese  were  examined,  and  the  truth  of  the 
plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  1 6th  of  April  judgment  was  given  in  the 
Council  of  Tim,  that  Filippo  Calendaro  and  Bertuccio 
Israello  should  be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the 
balcony  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  Duke  is  wont 
to  look  at  the  bull-hunt:  and  they  were  hanged  with 
gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned : — Nic- 
colo Zucculo,  Nicoletto  Bloodo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco 
Giuda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fidelc,  the  son 
of  Filippo  Calendaro,  Marco  Toreilo,  called  Israello, 
Stefano  Trivisano,  the  money-changer  of  Santa  Marghe- 
rita,  and  Antonio  dalle  Bende.  These  were  all  taken 
at  Chiozza,  for  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape. 
Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence  which  was  pass- 
ed upon  them  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  they  were  banged 
on  successive  days  ; some  singly  aud  some  in  couples, 
upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  beginning  from  the 
red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal. 
And  other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  although 
they  bad  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had 
not  assisted  in  it:  for  they  were  given  to  understand 
by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to 
come  armed  and  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  in  order  to  secure  certain  criminals ; and  the)’  knew 
nothing  else.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardiaga,  and 
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Bartolommeo  Ciriuolo  and  his  son,  and  several  others, 
who  were  not  guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  1 6th  day  of  April,  judgment  was 
also  given,  iu  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my 
Lord  Marino  Faiiero,  the  Duke,  should  have  his  bead 
cut  off;  and  that  the  execution  should  be  done  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase,  where  the  Dukes 
take  their  oath  when  they  first  enter  the  palace.  On 
the  following  day,  the  17th  of  April,  the  doors  of  the 
palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had  his  head  cut  off,  about 
the  hoar  of  noou.  And  the  cap  of  estate  was  taken 
from  the  Duke's  head  before  he  came  down  stairs. 
When  the  execution  wax  over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  went  to  the  columns  of  the  palace  over 
against  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the 
bloody  sword  unto  the  people,  crying  out  with  a loud 
voice — “The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the  trai- 
tor!”— and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  all 
rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke,  who  had  been 
beheaded. 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  the 
councillor,  was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence 
was  pronounced ; because  he  was  unwell  and  remained 
at  home.  So  that  wily  fourteen  balloted;  that  is  to 
say,  five  councillors,  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
And  it  was  adjudged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattels 
of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the  other  traitors,  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  state.  And  as  a grace  to  the  Duke, 
rt  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ducats  out  of 
his  own  property.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the 
councillors  and  all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Common  wealth, 
those  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the 
junta,  who  had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
Duke  and  the  other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege 
of  carrying  arms  both  by  day  and  by  night  in  Veuice, 
and  from  Grade  to  Cavazere.  And  they  were  also  to 
be  allowed  two  footmen  carrying  arms,  the  aforesaid 
footmen  living  and  boarding  with  them  in  their  own 
houses.  And  he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  might 
transfer  the  privilege  to  his  sons  or  his  brothers ; but 
only  to  two.  Permission  of  carrying  arms  was  also 
granted  to  the  four  Notaries  of  the  Chancery,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  took  the  deposi- 
tions; and  they  were,  Amcdio,  Nicoletto  di  Lorino, 
SleiTanello,  and  Pietro  de  Compos telli,  the  secretaries 
of  the  Signori  di  Nolle. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke 
had  had  his  head  cut  off,  the  slate  remained  in  great 
tranquillity  and  peace.  And,  as  1 have  read  in  a Chro- 
nicle, the  corpse  of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a barge, 
with  eight  torches,  to  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  e Paolo,  where  it  was  buried.  The  tomb  is 
now  in  that  aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  little  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  built  by  Bishop 
Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a coffin  of  stone,  with  these 
words  engraven  thereon : “ Heic  jacet  Dominos  Ma- 
rinas Faletro  Dux.n — And  they  did  not  paint  his  por- 
trait in  the  hall  of  the  Great  Council : — but  in  the  place 
where  it  ought  to  have  been,  you  see  these  words: — 
* Hie  cst  locus  Marini  Faletro , decapitati  pro  trimi - 
mbits. n — And  it  is  thought  that  bis  house  was  granted 
to  the  church  of  Sant'  Apostolo  ; it  was  that  great  one 
near  the  bridge.  Yet  this  could  not  be  the  case,  or  else 
the  family  bought  it  back  from  the  church ; for  it  still 
belongs  to  Ca  Faiiero.  I must  not  refrain  from  noting, 

(I)  “Had  a copy  takes  of  an  extract  from  Ptirarck's 
Letters,  with  reference  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Ma 


that  some  wished  to  write  the  following  words  in  the 
place  where  his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as  afore- 
said : — w Mari nus  Faletro  Dux , temcriias  me  crpil. 
Pwnas  lui,  decapitatus  pro  criminibus .” — Others, 
also,  indited  a couplet,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  upon 
bis  tomb. 

“Dux  Venrtom  jarrt  beie,  patrinm  qui  prodere  teutons, 
Sceptra,  decus,  ccnsum  perdidit,  alquc  caput.” 


Note  [B.J 

PETRARCH  ON  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  MARINO 
FALIERO.  (I) 

“ At.  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandoto  suecedette  un 
vecchio,  il  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  timone  della  repub- 
blica,  ma  sempre  prima  di  quel,  che  facca  d’  uopo  a 
lui,  ed  alia  patria  : egli  e Marino  Faiiero,  personaggin 
a me  nolo  per  antica  dimestichezza.  Falsa  era  I' 
opinione  intomo  a lui,  giacchi  egli  si  mostro  fornito 
piii  di  coraggio,  che  di  senno.  Non  pago  della  prima 
dignita,  entro  con  sinistra  piede  nel  pubblico  Palazzo: 
impercioccbfc  questo  Doge  de*  Veneti,  magistrate  sacra 
in  tutti  i secoli,  che  dagli  antichi  fu  sempre  venerate 
qual  nume  iu  quella  citta,  P altr’  jeri  fu  decollate  nel 
vestibolo  dell’  istesso  Palazzo.  Discorrcrei  fin  dal 
principio  le  cause  di  un  tale  evento,  se  cost  vario,  ed 
ambiguo  non  ne  fosse  il  grido.  Nessuno  pero  lo 
scusa,  tutti  affermano,  che  egli  abbia  voluto  cangiar 
qualchc  cosa  nell’  ordine  della  repubblica  a lui  traman- 
dato  dai  maggiori.  Che  desiderava  egli  di  pin?  lo 
son  d’  avviso,  che  egli  abbia  ottenuto  cio,  che  non  si 
concedctte  a nessunaltro:  men t re  adempiva  gli  uffici 
di  legato  presso  il  Pontefice,  e sulle  rive  del  Rodano 
trattava  la  pace,  che  io  prima  di  lui  avevo  indarno  ten- 
tato  di  conchiudere,  gli  fu  confcrito  l'onore  del  Du- 
cato,  che  nfe  chiedeva,  ne  s'  aspettava.  Tomato  in 
patria,  penso  a quello,  cui  nessuno  non  pose  mente 
giammai,  e soffri  quello,  che  a niuno  accadde  tnai  di 
soffrire : giacche  in  quel  luogo  celeberrimo,  e chiaris- 
simo,  e bellissimo  infra  tutti  quelli,  che  io  vidi,  ove  i 
suoi  antenati  avevano  ricevuti  grandissimi  onori  in 
mezzo  alle  pompe  trionfali,  ivi  egli  fu  trascinato  in 
modo  servile,  e spogliato  delle  insegue  ducali,  perdettc 
la  testa,  e maccliio  col  proprio  saugue  le  soglie  del 
tempio,  I’atrio  del  Palazzo,  e le  scale  mar  merer  ren- 
dute  spesse  volfe  illustri  o dalle  solenni  festivita,  o 
dalle  ostili  spoglie.  Ho  notato  il  luogo,  ora  noto  il 
tempo:  h P anno  del  Natale  di  Christo  1355,  fu  il 
giorno  1 8 d’  Aprile.  Si  alto  h il  grido  sporso,  che  se 
alcuno  esaminera  la  disciplina,  e le  eostumanze  di 
quella  citta,  e quanto  mo  ta  men  to  di  cose  venga  minac- 
ciato  dalla  morte  di  un  sol  uomo  (quantunque  molti 
altri,  come  narrano,  essendo  complici,  o Subirouo  P 
istesso  supplicio,  o lo  aspettano)  si  accorgera,  cbe 
nulla  di  piu  grande  avvenne  ai  nostri  tempi  neila  Italia. 
Tu  forxequi  attendi  il  miogiudizio:  assolvo  ilpopolo, se 
si  deve  credere  alia  fama,  bcnchi  abbia  potuto  e casti- 
gare  piu  mitemente,  e con  maggior  dolcezza  vendicare 
il  suo  dolore:  ma  non  cosi  facilmente,  si  modem  un’  ira 
giusta  insietnc,  e grande  in  un  numcroso  popolo  princi- 
palmcnte,  nel  quale  il  precipitoso,  ed  instabile  volgo 
aguzza  gli  stimoii  dell’  irracondia  con  rapidi,  e scon- 
sigliati  clamori.  Compatisco,  e nelP  istesso  tempo  ! 
mi  adiro  con  quell'  infdice  uomo,  il  quale  adorno  di 
un’  insolito  onore,  non  so,  che  cosa  si  votesse  negli 
estremi  anni  della  sua  vita:  la  calamita  di  lui  diviene 
rino  Faiiero,  containing  the  poet’s  opinion  of  the  matter.” 
B.  Diary,  Feb.  11.  1821.—  L.  E. 


sempre  piu  grave,  perche  dalla  sentenra  contra  di 
ex <u)  promulgata  aperira,  che  egli  fh  non  solo  misero, 
i rna  insano,  e demente,  e che  con  vane  arti  si  usurpo 
per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza.  Ammo- 
nisco  i Dogi,  i qaali  gli  snccederanno,  che  questo  e un’ 
esetnpio  poato  immnzi  ai  loro  occhi,  quale  specchio,  nel 
quale  veggano  d’  essere  non  Signon,  ma  Duci,  anzi 
nemmeno  Duci,  ma  onorati  servi  della  Repubblica. 
Tu  sta  sano ; e giacchfc  fluttuano  le  pubbliche  cose, 
sforziamoci  di  governar  modestissimameute  i privati 
nostri  aflari.” — Levati,  Viaggi  di  Petrarca , \ol.  iv, 
p.  323. 

The  above  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epistles 
of  Petrarch  proves — 

tstly,  That  Marino  Faliero  was  a personal  friend  of 
Petrarch’s;  “antica  dimesticbezza,”  old  intimacy,  is 
the  phrase  of  the  poet. 

2dly,  That  Petrarch  thought  that  he  had  more  cou- 
rage than  conduct,  “piu  di  cvrayyio  che  di  senno.” 

.'idly,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Petrardi ; for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was  treat- 
ing of  the  peace  which  he  himself  had  “ vainly  at- 
tempted to  conclude.” 

4th ly.  That  the  honour  of  the  Dukedom  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor  expected, 
ucbe  ni  chiedeva  n$  aspettava,”  and  which  had  never 
been  granted  to  any  other  in  like  circumstances,  “cio 
cbe  non  si  concedette  a nessun  altro,”  a proof  of  the 
high  esteem  iu  which  he  must  have  been  held.  1 

othly.  That  he  had  a reputation  for  wisdom,  only 
forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  wsi  usurpo 
per  lauti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza” — “ He  had 
usur|>ed  for  so  many  years  a false  fame  of  wisdom,” 
rather  a diflicull  task,  l should  think.  People  are 
generally  found  out  before  eighty  years  of  age,  at 
least  in  a republic. 

From  these,  and  the  other  historical  notes  which  1 
have  collected,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Marino  Faliero 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities,  but  not  the  success,  of 
a hero ; and  that  his  passions  were  too  violent.  The 
paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  I)r.  Moore  falls  to  the 
ground.  Petrarch  says,  “that  there  had  been  no 
greater  event  iu  his  times”  ( our  times  literally), 
“ nostri  tempi,”  in  Italy.  He  also  differs  from  the 
historian  in  saying  that  Faliero  was  “on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone”  instead  of  at  Home,  when  elected ; the 
other  accounts  say,  that  the  deputation  of  the  Vene- 
tian senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance. Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would  have 
changed  the  face  of  Venice,  aud  perhaps  of  Italy.  As 
it  is,  what  are  they  both  ? 


Note  [C.] 

VENETIAN  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS. 

« Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 
Etch  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o’er, 

Bat,  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude, w etc. 

(A«  p.  387i  col.  I.) 

“ To  these  attacks,  so  frequently  pointed  by  the 
government,  against  the  clergy, — to  the  continual 

(1)  forresprmdmee  if  AI.  Scttliek,  French  charge  d’af- 
faires. Despatch  of  24th  August,  I7K2. 

(2)  Ibid,  Despatch,  31st  August. 

(3)  Ibid.  Despatch  of  3d  September,  1786. 

(4)  The  decree  for  their  recall  designates  them  as  nosti* 


struggles  between  the  different  constituted  bodies, — 
to  those  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  the 
nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power, — to  all 
those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always  ended  by 
a stroke  of  state  policy;  we  must  add  a cause  not 
less  fitted  to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines, 
this  teas  the  excess  of  corruption. 

“That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long 
boasted  of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  so- 
ciety, bad  degenerated  into  scandalous  licentiousness : 
the  tie  of  marriage  was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic 
country,  than  among  those  nations  where  the  laws 
and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dissolved.  Because 
they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
it  had  not  existed;  and  the  ground  of  nullity,  im- 
modestly alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted 
with  equal  facility  by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike 
corrupt.  These  divorces,  veiled  under  another  name, 
became  so  frequent,  that  the  most  important  act  of 
civil  society  was  discovered  to  be  amenable  to  a tri- 
bunal of  exceptions ; and  to  restrain  the  open  scandal 
of  such  proceedings  became  the  ofliee  of  the  police. 

In  1782,  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed,  that  every  wo- 
man who  should  sue  for  a dissolution  of  her  mar- 
riage should  be  compelled  fo  await  the  decision  of 
the  judges  in  some  convent,  to  be  named  by  the 
court.  (I)  Soon  afterwards,  the  same  council  sum- 
moned all  causes  of  that  nature  before  itself.  (2) 
This  infringement  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  having 
occasioned  some  remonstrance  from  Rome,  the  Council 
retained  only  the  right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the 
married  persons,  and  consented  to  refer  such  causes 
to  the  Holy  Office  as  it  should  not  previously  have  re- 
jected. (3) 

“ There  was  a moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the 
destruction  of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the 
domestic  discord  occasioned  by  these  abuses,  de-  | 
termined  the  government  to  depart  from  its  established  j 
maxims  concerning  the  freedom  of  manners  allowed  j 
the  subject.  All  the  courtesans  were  banished  from  ! 
Venice;  but  their  absence  was  not  enough  to  reclaim 
aud  bring  back  good  morals  to  a whole  people  brought 
up  iu  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness.  Depravity 
reached  the  very  bosoms  of  private  families,  and  even 
into  the  cloister ; and  they  ftrtind  themselves  obliged 
to  recall,  and  even  to  indemnify  (4)  women  who  some- 
times gained  possession  of  important  secrets,  and 
who  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  ruin  of  men 
whose  fortunes  might  have  rendered  them  dangerous. 
Since  that  time,  licentiousness  has  gone  ou  increasing ; 
and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  only  selling  the  in- 
nocence of  their  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a con- 
tract, authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a public  of- 
ficer, and  the  performance  of  which  was  secured  by 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  (5) 

“ The  parlours  of  the  couvents  of  noble  ladies,  and 
the  houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  police  care- 
fully kept  up  a number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the 
only  assemblies  for  society  in  Venice;  and  in  these 
two  places,  so  different  from  each  other,  there  was 
equal  freedom.  Music,  collations,  gallantry,  were 
not  more  forbidden  in  the  parlours  thau  at  the  ca- 

benemerite  meretrici : a fund  and  some  houses,  railed  Case 
mmpanc,  were  assigned  to  them ; hence  the  opprobrious  i 
appellation  of  Cttrampane. 

(6)  Mayer,  Description  of  I'enics,  vol.  il.  and  M.  Archen- 
boli,  Picture  of  Duty,  vol.  i.  eh.  2. 
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si  nos.  There  were  a number  of  casinos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the 
priucipal  pursuit  of  the  company.  It  was  a strange 
sight  to  see  persons  of  either  sex  masked,  or  grave 
personages  in  their  magisterial  robes,  round  a table, 
invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  instant  to  the 
agonies  of  despair,  at  the  nest  to  the  illusions  of 
hope,  and  that  without  uttering  a single  word. 

“ The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  in- 
cognito in  them ; and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned 
found  compensation  in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  The 
corruption  of  morals  had  deprived  them  of  their  em- 
pire. We  have  just  reviewed  the  whole  history  of 
Venice,  and  wo  have  not  once  seen  them  exercise  the 
slightest  influence.” — Daru  : Hist . de  la  Repub.  de 
Venue,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 


Note  [ D.] 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  VENETIAN  NOBILITY, 
WITH  THE  CAUSES  OF  ITS  DECAY. 

“She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates. 

Beggars  for  uobles,  panders  for  a people  1 ” 

Act  V.  Scene  3. 

“The  nobles  of  Venice,  though  all  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  were  fancifully  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  first  distinguished  as  that  of  the  sanguc  bio  or 
tongue  colombin , i.  e.  blue  blood  or  pigeon’s  blood; 
the  second,  as  the  division  of  the  morel  de  tnezo,  or 
the  middle  piece ; and  the  poorest  of  all  as  Bemaboli, 
or  Barnabites,  from  their  inhabiting  small  and  cheap 
houses  in  the  parish  of  St.  Barnabas. 

“It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  the  poor  nobility 
must  have  been  numerous  in  a state  which  considered 
all  the  legitimate  sons  of  a patrician  as  noble ; where 
commerce  no  longer  offered  a resource,  and  the  only 
profession  left  was  that  of  the  law.  This  class,  there- 
fore, subsisting  upon  the  employments  of  the  republic, 
civil  or  military,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  necessarily 
ruined  by  the  revolution.  But  the  cause  of  the  al- 
most general  havoc  which  involved  the  Venetian  aris- 
tocracy is  not  so  immediately  visible;  the  less  so,  as 
the  laws  of  the  fede-commesso , which  corresponds 
with  our  entail , were  sufficiently  rigorous  in  old 
Venice. 

“I  shall  try,  according  to  the  information  l have 
received,  to  explain  how  this  was  accomplished.  The 
first  and  foremost  cause  was  the  excessive  indolence 
and  profusion  of  the  last  generations  of  the  nobility, 
who  appear  to  have  resembled  the  ancestor  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley ; who,  he  tells  us,  ‘ would  sign  a 
deed  for  a mortgage  covering  one  half  bis  estate  with 
hi*  glove  on:’  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Venetian  patrician  could  only  mortgage  bis  estate 
daring  his  own  natural  life;  a circumstance  which,  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  should  have  been  the  protection 
of  the  ancient  houses  of  Venice.  The  protection  was, 
however,  in  most  instances,  of  no  avail. 

“ In  almost  all  countries  the  laws  of  honour  often 
contravene  the  laws  of  the  land,  often  mischievously; 
but  they  sometimes  come  in  aid  of  sound  morality. 
Such  was  their  effect  here.  The  law  of  the  fede- 

(I)  This  I*  by  do  means  a single  case:  A Venetian  judge, 
displaced,  bnt  pensioned  by  the  Austrian*,  neglected  to  re- 
ceive bia  allowance  according  to  the  example  of  the  other*. 
At  length  be  applied  for  hi*  arrears,  which  were  denied  him. 


commetso  allowed  a son  to  charge  himself  with  the 
debts  of  a father,  without  prejudice  to  his  successors;  I 
but  it  being  considered  as  a point  of  honour  to  take 
up  this  burden,  the  son’s  son  succeeded  to  it,  and  the 
debts  of  one  generation  were  perpetuated  through  di- 
verse succeeding  ones. 

“Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  old  govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  and  the  law  of  fede-commesso 
abolished  here,  as  well  as  all  over  the  countries  revo- 
lutionised by  France.  The  consequence  was,  the  im- 
mediate seizure  of  property  so  encumbered.  This 
was  inevitable ; and  the  creditor  of  the  family  of  Cor- 
nbry  or  any  other  Venetian  house,  seized  upon  his 
own. 

“ Thus  one  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  the  re- 
volution was  thft  destruction  of  an  immense  number 
of  Venetian  families  of  the  sanguc  bib  and  morel  de 
mezo.  It  was,  however,  more  immediately  destruc- 
tive to  those  denominated  the  Barnabites,  who  were 
at  once  cut  off  from  ail  the  lucrative  offices  of  the 
state.  Nor  was  this  all : the  daughters  of  the  indigent 
nobility  had  all  of  them  pensions  which  they  brought 
in  dowry  to  their  husbands ; but  place  and  pension,  i 
though  bestowed  for  life,  were  annihilated,  and,  in  the  j 
place  of  these,  a miserable  stipend  of  two  Venetian  ' 
livres  a -day  (not  quite  ten-pence  English)  was  be- 
stowed on  those  who  condescended  to  accept  of  it,  by 
tbe  mushroom  municipality  which  flourished  for  its 
day  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy.  Poor  as  this 
pittance  was,  even  in  this  country  where  necessaries 
hear  a price  out  of  all  proportiou  to  luxuries,  numbers 
did  accept  it,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  increased 
under  happier  circumstances ; but  tbe  French,  it  will 
be  easily  believed,  did  not  augment  it,  and  (what 
could  scarcely  be  believed  but  by  those  versed  in  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna)  tbe  Austrian 
government  dipped  this  miserable  mite,  and  clogged 
it  with  conditions  which  neither  tbe  revolutionary 
municipality  nor  tbe  French  were  illiberal  enough  to 
impose. 

“Tbe  municipality  gave  their  compensation,  and, 
the  whole  of  the  terra  ferma  being  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  perhaps  they  could  give  no  more — the  mu- 
nicipality gave  it  as  unrestricted  as  the  pensions  it 
was  to  replace:  the  French  made  no  alteration  in  the 
system ; but  the  Austrians  have  not  only  limited  it  to 
persons  not  having  two  hundred  ducats  a-year  (twenty- 
five  pounds  sterling),  but  have  insisted  upon  its  being  j 
spent  in  their  own  dominions.  Of  tbe  rigour  with  ■ 
which  this  condition  is  exacted,  take  tbe  following  ex- 
ample:— A lady,  ignorant  of  the  regulations  which  1 
had  been  introduced,  was  absent  two  years  in  the 
south  of  France;  she  returned,  and  claimed  the  ar- 
rears of  her  pension,  without  having  specified  where  { 
she  had  been.  The  arrears  were  paid,  after  the  usual  r 
difficulties;  but  her  absence  having  been  ascertained, 
she  was  ordered  to  disgorge  her  prey,  under  the  threat 
of  being  excluded  from  all  further  provision. 

“1  have  said,  after  the  usual  difficulties:  I will 
now  illustrate  these. (I)  Another  lady  claimed  seven 
months'  arrears  of  pension,  due  daring  a residence  it* 
Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  state.  Now,  this  was  a i 
claim  verifiable  by  a single  instrument,  her  passport,  j 
which  ascertained  the  day  of  her  arrival  in  every  town, 

“What!”  Mid  he,  “will  yon  not  give  me  what  other*  have  ■ 
received ? " “ No ! ” wa»  the  answer,  “ and  tho*s  other*  will  [ 
be  forced  to  refund.”— Note  that  these  pension*  had  been  1 
paid  in  virtse  of  a solemn  and  printed  decree. 
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by  the  signature  of  accredited  officers  of  the  Austrian 
police.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was  seven  months 
more  before  she  could  obtain  her  demand.  These 
were  spent  in  the  presentation  of  petitions,  always 
by  order,  always  on  stamped  paper,  and  in  the  almost 
daily  beat  of  half  the  official  stairs  of  Venice,  either 
in  person  or  in  proxy. 

“But  I willingly  turn  away  my  eyes  from  a picture, 
every  detail  of  which  is  painful,  and,  haring  described 
the  fortunes  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  shall  give  some 
account  of  their  hooours.  The  patricians,  as  I said 
before,  all  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  no  titles 
as  such,  excepting  that  of  your  Excellency  ; though 
j some  bore  them,  as  Counts , etc.  of  terra  fcrma,  before 
being  enrolled  in  the  nobility  of  Venice;  and  some 
had  titles  assigned  them  as  compensations  for,  or  ra- 
ther as  memorials  of,  fallen  greatness.  Thus  the 
Querini,  formerly  lords  of  Crema,  had  the  distinction 
' continued  to  them,  after  Crema  was  absorbed  in  the 
j Venetian  state. 

“These  families,  however,  usually  let  their  titles 
sleep,  considering  the  quality  of  an  untitled  Venetian 
t patrician  as  superior  to  any  other  distinction.  Nor 
i does  this  seem  to  have  been  an  odd  refinement,  for 

] (I)  The  qualification  to  be  ■ Count  was  about  what  i* 

i supposed  to  qualify  for  knighthood  in  England,  and  the  fee  ! 
paid  for  the  title,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  £20  or  £40. 


the  old  republic  sold  titles  for  a pittance  to  whoever 
could  pay  for  them,  though  such  a person  might  not 
even  hate  had  the  education  of  a gentleman.  (!)  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  a lord  of  Crema  should 
fear  being  confounded  with  this  countlv  canagHa , and 
sink  his  having  any  thing  in  common  with  such  a 
crew. 

“The  great  political  revolution  that  has  taken  place, 
destroying  the  splendour  of  the  libro  tf  oro,  has  in- 
duced some  to  produce  their  terra  ferma  titles;  but 
the  majority  content  themselves  with  the  style  of  f7a- 
ra/tere,  (2)  which  does  not  necessarily  denote  actual 
knighthood;  and  is  often  used  almost  as  liberally  in 
Italy,  as  the  denomination  of  Squire  now  is  in  Eng- 
land. A striking  proof,  indeed,  of  good  sense  and 
dignity  was  given  by  the  great  body  of  the  Venetian 
nobility,  on  being  invited  by  Austria  to  claim  nobility 
and  title  from  her,  on  the  verification  of  their  rights  ; 
the  great  body  of  them  merely  desiring  a recognition 
of  their  rauk.  without  availing  themselves  of  the  ofler 
held  out  to  them.  A few,  indeed,  have  pursued  a dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  and  received  patents  of  princes,0 
etc. — Ross  : Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy , vol.  ii. 
p.  106. 

(2)  No  order  of  knighthood  was  peculiar  to  Venice,  and 
her  ritizrns  were  precluded  by  law  from  becoming  member* 
of  foreign  order*. 
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BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVTVUS.(I) 

SUGUESTSD  BY  TUB  COMPOSITION  SO  ENTITLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OS  “ WAT  TYX.IB.* 


“A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment ! yea,  a Daniel  1 
I thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 


PREFACE. 

It  bath  been  wisely  said,  that  “One  fool  makes 
many;0  and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed, 

“ That  fool*  ruih  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”— Pope. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had  no 
business,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and  never 
will  be  again,  the  following  |K»cm  would  not  have 

(I)  Had  not  the  chronological  order  been  again  departed 
from,  on  the  same  grounds  already  eiplained  with  reference 
to  CkHde  Harold , the  reader  would  have  hud  before  him. 
ere  he  reaches  this  page  of  our  coliertiou,  the  two  first 
Cantos  of  Don  Juan.  Those  Cantos  were  printed  without 
Lord  Byron's  name  ; but  all  the  world  knew  that  they  were 
his;  and  Mr.  Southey  was  far  from  being  singular.  In  la- 
menting and  condemning  the  spirit  in  which  parts  of  them 
had  been  written. 

The  laureate,  in  1821,  published  a piece,  in  English 
hexameters,  entitled  A fisiourf  Judgment;  and  which  Lord 
Byron,  in  rriticisiug  it,  laaghs  at  as  “ the  Apotheosis  of 
George  the  Third."  In  the  prrfscs  to  this  poem,  after  some 
observations  on  the  peculiar  style  of  its  versification,  Mr. 
j Southey  introduced  the  following  remarks 

**  I sm  well  aware  that  (hr  public  are  peculiarly  intolerant  of 
j tnrt  innovations;  not  lr*a  so  than  the  populace  *rr  of  any  foreign 
lashioa.  whether  at  foppery  or  runtrslrtrt  Would  that  this  llle- 
j tary  lulol.  mrvee  were  under  the  inEumee  of  a saner  judgment,  and 


been  written.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  as 
good  as  his  own,  seeing  that  it  eanuot,  by  auy  species 
of  stupidity,  natural  or  acquired,  be  worse.  The  gross 
flattery',  the  dull  impudence,  the  renegado  intolerance 
and  impious  cant,  of  the  poem  by  the  author  of  ft 'at 
Tyler , are  something  so  stupendous  as  to  form  the 
sublime  of  himself — containing  the  quintessence  of  his 
own  attributes. 

So  much  for  his  poem — a word  on  his  preface.  In 

regarded  the  morals  more  llwn  thr  manner  of  a composition ; the 
•pint  rather  than  thr  form  ! Would  that  it  were  directed  against 
those  monstrous  combination*  of  horrors  and  mockery.  )r witness 
and  impiety,  with  which  English  poetry  has,  in  our  days,  first  been 
polluted : For  more  than  half  a centur;  English  literature  had 

been  distinguished  by  its  moral  purity,  the  effect,  and.  in  its  turn, 
thr  cauae,  of  an  improvement  In  national  manners.  A father  might, 
without  apprehension  of  evil,  have  put  into  the  hand*  of  his  children 
any  book  which  issued  from  the  press,  if  it  did  not  bear,  either  in 
iu  title-page  or  frontispiece,  manifest  signs  that  it  was  intended  as 
furniture  Mir  Uir  brothel.  Then-  was  no  dangrr  In  any  work  which 
bore  the  name  of  a respectable  publisher,  or  was  u»  be  procured  at 
any  respectable  bookseller’s.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  our  poetry.  It  is  now  no  4aag er  an : and  woe  to  those  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  5 The  greater  Uie  talent*  of  the  offender, 
the  greater  is  his  guilt,  and  the  more  enduring  will  be  hU  shame 
Whether  it  be  that  the  laws  arc  in  themselves  unable  to  abate  an 
evil  of  Uus  magnitude,  or  whether  it  be  Uiat  they  are  remissly  ad- 
ministered, and  with  tueb  injustice  that  the  celebrity  of  an  offender 
serves  a*  a privilege  whereby  he  obtains  impunity,  individual*  ar« 
bound  to  consider  that  such  per  memos  works  would  neither  be 
published  nor  written,  if  they  were  discouraged  as  they  might,  and 
wight  to  he,  by  public  fee  loaf . every  person,  therefor*,  wbo  par- 
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this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous  La  urea  It 
to  draw  the  picture  of  a supposed  “Satanic  school,” 
the  which  be  doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
legislature;  thereby  adding  to  his  other  laurels  the 

tkttn  Mich  book*,  or  admit*  them  Into  hi*  hoq*r.  promotes  the 
mtschief,  and  thrrrb),  u hruln  him  lie*,  become*  an  aider  and 
abetlor  of  the  crime. 

••The  publication  of  a lascivious  book  i*  one  of  the  worst  of- 
fence*  which  can  be  committed  again*!  tbe  well-being  of  •oriel;. 
It  I*  a *in,  to  tbe  consequence*  of  which  no  limit*  ran  b«  assigned, 
■od  those  consequence*  no  after -repentance  in  the  writer  ran  conn- 
tenet.  Whatever  remorse  of  conscience  hr  may  feel  when  hi* 
hour  come*  'and  come  it  mint !)  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  poign- 
ant* of  a death -bad  repentance  cannot  cancel  one  copy  ol  ihe  Ihou- 
mnda  which  are  •ml  abroad;  and  u long  a*  it  mnlinue*  to  be 
rend.  *o  lung  i»  be  the  pander  of  poalerHy.  and  so  long  i*  he  bmp- 
lag  up  guilt  upon  bia  soul  in  perpetual  arntmulatiun. 

••  Tbmr  remark*  are  not  more  wvrrr  than  the  offence  deserve*., 
even  when  applied  to  tboac  immoral  writers  who  have  not  been 
cm  set  i »v*  of  any  evil  Intention  in  iheir  writing*,  who  would  ac- 
knowledge a little  levity,  a litUe  warmth  of  colouring,  and  so  forth. 
In  that  sort  of  language  with  which  men  glnes  over  their  favourite 
vices,  and  deceive  themselves.  What  then  should  be  *aid  of  those 
far  whom  the  though tlcstneu  and  inebriety  of  wanton  youth  can 
no  lunger  be  pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober  manhood  and 
with  deliberate  purpose? — Mm  of  diseased*  hearU  and  depraved 
imagination*,  who,  forming  a system  of  opinion*  to  suit  their  own 
unhappy  course  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the  holiest  ordi- 
nances of  human  society,  and  hating  that  revealed  religion  which, 
with  all  tbeir  efforts  and  bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  dis- 
believe, labour  to  make  others  a*  miserable  a*  themarlvrs,  by 
infecting  them  with  a moral  virus  that  eat*  into  the  soul ! The 
school  which  they  have  set  np  may  properly  be  railed  the  Satanic 
school ; for  though  tbeir  productions  breathe  tbe  spirit  of  Belial  in 
tbeir  lascivious  parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in  those  loathsome 


of  atrocities  and  horrors  which  they  delight  to  represent, 
by  a Satanic  ij 

bet  ‘ — 

wherewith  it  is  allied. 


Uw*  ar*  more  especially  characterised 


c spirit  of  pride 


vous  Impiety,  which  still  betrays  the  wretched  feeling  of 


“Tills  evil  is  political  «•  well  a*  moral,  for  indeed  moral  and 
political  svUs  are  inseparably  connected.  Truly  ha*  it  been  affirmed 
by  one  of  our  ablest  and  dearest  reaaoner*.  that  * the  destruction  of 
governments  may  be  proved  and  drdnrrd  from  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  subjects'  manners,  as  a direct  and  natural  cause  thereof, 
by  a demonstration  a*  certain  as  any  in  the  mathematics  ’ There  is 
no  mavini  more  frequently  enforced  by  Machiavrlli,  than  that  where 
Ihe  maimer*  of  a people  are  generally  corrupted,  there  Ihe  govern- 
ment cannot  long  subsist,— a truth  which  all  history  exemplifies ; 
and  there  is  no  means  whereby  that  cuirnptioD  can  be  so  sorely 
and  rapidly  diffused,  si  by  puuonmg  the  water*  of  literature. 

"Let  raters  of  the  state  look  to  this,  iu  time!  But,  to  use  the 
words  of  South,  ‘if  our  physicians  think  the  best  way  of  curing  a 
disrate  is  to  pamper  it, — the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  tbe  kingdom  lo 
suffer.  what  He  by  mirade  only  can  prevent  J* 

’•No  apology  Is  offered  for  these  remark*.  The  xnbject  led  to 
them  ; and  the  occasion  of  introducing  them  was  willingly  taken, 
because  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  owe.  whose  opinion  may  have  any 
influence,  to  etpusr  the  drift  and  aim  of  those  writers  who  are  la 
boor  mg  in  subvert  the  foundations  of  human  virtue  and  of  human 
happiness." 

Lord  Byron  rejoined  as  follows : — 

“ Mr.  Southey,  in  hi*  pious  preface  to  a poem  whose  blasphemy 
la  an  harmless  as  the  sedition  of  M'at  Tyter,  because  it  it  equally 
* biuid  with  that  sincere  production,  call*  upon  the  'legislature  to 
look  to  It,’  a*  the  toleration  of  such  writings  led  to  tbe  French  Re- 
volution : nor  »neh  writings  as  Wat  Tfttr.  but  as  those  of  the  'Sata- 
nic school.'  This  Is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Souths)  knows  it  to  be  not 
true.  Every  French  writer  of  any  freedom  was  persecuted;  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  were  riiln,  Marmnotcl  and  Diderot  were  sent 
In  the  Basil llr.  am)  a perpetual  war  was  waged  with  the  whole  claw 
by  the  existing  despotism.  In  the  next  place.  Ihe  French  Revolution 
was  mot  occasional  by  any  writing*  whatsoever,  but  must  have 
occurred  had  no  such  writers  evrr  existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to  at- 
tribute every  thing  lo  tbe  French  Revolution,  and  the  French  Re- 
volution to  every  thing  bat  lu  real  cause.  That  cause  is  obvious 

*[■'  Sam  mi  poets*  in  omni  poetarum  s-rculo  virt  fue runt  probi : 
in  nmtri*  id  vidimus  rt  videmui ; nrqur  alius  rst  error  a v it  Hale 
long  mi  quain  magna  Ingetua  magma  neceaasrio  currumpi  vitils.  Sc- 
Bindo  pieriqoc  posibabeni  primum,  hi  maligniuir,  ilU  ignuranlii ; 
el  quin  aliqurm  iovrmunt  etyli  mnrumqtir  vitiis  notatum,  nee  In- 
fi return  tamm  nee  in  libns  edrndit  parrum,  rum  stlpant.  pru-iJi- 
cant.  occupanl,  amplcctuntur.  Si  more*  aliquantulum  vrllet  rwn- 
grre,  si  sly  loin  curare  paululom,  si  fervido  tngenio  Icmpcrnrc,  si 
nmrw  lantillnm  inUrponere,  turn  iogrn*  iwsrio  quid  et  ver*  epi- 
sum.  quadrasmta  annus  natn*.  pronuderat.  Ignorant  verti  febri- 
rtilit  non  mdiraii  vires,  impatirnliam  ab  iinbccilhiatr  non  differre; 
ignorant  a lev!  bom  In*  et  incouatante  mulu  fortasse  srribi  poosc 
plusqaatn  medioerta,  nihil  eompoaitum.  arduum,  apternnm."  Sava- 
gnu  Landor,  Di t Cmttu  urge*  Cut  /serial  Sermon  it  ‘ ■ Th  is  rasa  j . 
which  i*  full  of  fine  critical  remarks  and  striking  thought*  felici- 
tously cipreMed,  reached  me  (run  Pisa,  while  the  proof  of  tbe  present 
sheet  we*  before  me.  Of  its  author  (the  atithur  of  Gekir  and  Count 
Julian)  I will  only  say  in  this  place,  that,  to  ha»r  obtained  In* 
approbation  as  a port,  and  pm*r*«ed  his  friendship  a*  a man.  will 
be  rvmrmberrd  among  the  honour*  of  my  life,  when  ihe  petty 
rn mines  of  this  generation  will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral 
reputation*  shall  have  passed  away.” — Mr.  Soutkej’*  Sol*.] 


ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.  If  there  exists  any 
where,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such  a school, 
is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by  his  own  in- 
tense vanity?  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  certain 

— the  government  eaacted  too  much,  and  the  people  could  neither 
five  nor  Sear  more.  Without  this,  the  Encyclopedists  might  have 
written  their  linger*  off  without  the  occurrence  of  a single  altera- 
tion. And  Ihe  kngUtk  revolution— (the  first.  I mean) — what  was  it 
occasioned  by  ? The  Purtiant  were  surely  as  pious  and  mural  o* 
Wesley  or  hi*  biographer?  Acts— act*  on  Ihe  part  of  government, 
and  not  writings  against  them,  have  caused  the  past  convulsions,  and 
are  tending  to  Ihe  future. 

" I look  upon  such  a*  inevitable,  though  no  revolutionist ; I wish 
lo  sec  the  English  constitution  matured,  and  not  destroyed.  Burn 
an  aristocrat,  and  naturally  one  by  temper,  with  ihe  greater  part 
of  my  prrsent  property  In  Ute  fund*,  what  liave  / to  gam  by  a re- 
volution? Perhaps  I have  more  to  low  in  every  way  than  Mr. 
Southey,  with  all  bis  place*  and  present*  foe  panrgyries  and  abuse 
into  tbr  bargain.  But  tint  a revolution  i*  inevitable,  1 repeat. 
The  government  may  exult  over  the  repression  of  petty  tumults ; 
these  are  but  the  receding  waves  rrpulscd  and  broken  for  a moment 
on  tbe  shore,  while  tbe  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and  gaining 
ground  with  every  breaker.  Mr.  Southey  aocuar*  u*  of  attacking 
the  religion  of  Use  country  ; and  Is  he  abetting  it  by  writing  lives 
of  M'eetey  * On*  mode  of  worship  i*  merely  destroyed  by  another. 
There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a country  without  a religion. 
We  shall  be  told  of  Frame*  again  : but  it  was  only  Pan*  and  a fran- 
tic party,  winch  fur  a mpmrnt  upheld  Iheir  dogmatic  nonsense  of 
theo-philanthropy.  The  rburcb  of  England,  if  overthrown,  will  be 
•wept  away  by  the  sectarian*  and  nut  by  the  ■replies-  People  are 
too  wise,  loo  well  informed,  too  certain  of  tbeir  own  immense  Im- 
portance in  the  rralms  of  space,  ever  to  submit  to  tbe  impiety  of 
doubt.  There  may  be  a few  *urh  diffident  speculators,  like  water 
in  the  pair  sunbeam  of  human  reason,  but  they  are  very  few ; and 
their  opinion*,  without  rnthusjasm  or  appeal  lo  tbe  paiwtons,  ran 
never  gain  proselytes — unless,  indeed,  they  are  persecuted—  that,  lo 
be  sure,  will  increase  any  thing. 

" Mr.  Southey,  with  a cowardly  ferocity,  nails  over  the  antici- 
pated ‘death -bed  repentance'  of  the  objecU  of  his  dislike  ; and  in- 
dulge* himself  in  a pleasant  f'itton  of  Judgment,  in  prose  a*  well  as 
verse,  fall  of  Impious  impudence.  What  Mr,  Southey's  sensations 
or  unrs  may  be  in  the  awful  moment  of  leaving  this  state  of  ex- 
istence, neither  be  uor  we  can  pretend  to  decide.  In  common,  I 
presume,  willi  nvoil  men  of  any  rr  Bee  lion.  / have  not  wailed  for  a 
‘ death-bed’  to  repent  of  many  of  my  action*,  notwithstanding  the 
'diabolical  pride’  which  this  pitiful  mtrgado  in  his  rancour  would 
impute  to  tbune  who  scorn  Aim.  Whether  upon  the  whole  the  good 
or  evil  of  my  deeds  may  preponderate  is  not  for  me  lo  ascertain ; 
hilt  as  my  means  and  opportunities  hare  been  grratrr.  I shall  limit 
my  prevent  defence  loan  assertion  (easily  proved,  if  necessary), 
that  I.  ' iu  my  degree,’  have  dune  more  real  good  in  any  one  given 
year,  since  I was  twenty,  than  Mr.  Sonrlwy  in  the  whole  course  of 
Ins  shifting  and  tanvoat  existence.*  Tlierv  are  several  actions  to 
which  I ran  look  bark  with  an  honest  pride,  not  to  be  damped  by 
the  calumnies  of  a hireling  There  are  others  to  which  I recur  with 
sorrow  and  repentance ; but  tbe  only  act  of  my  life  of  which  Mr. 
Sou  they  ran  have  any  real  knowledge,  a*  it  was  one  which  brought 
me  in  contact  with  a near  rouneclKui  of  bia  wwn.f  did  no  dis- 
honour lo  that  connection  nor  lo  me. 

"I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Southey’*  calumnies  nn  a different  or- 
rasiun,  knowing  them  to  be  inch,  which  be  scattered  abroad  on  hi* 
return  from  Switzerland  against  ine  and  oilier*  : they  have  done  him 
no  good  in  this  world ; and  if  hi*  creed  be  the  right  one.  they  will  do 
him  let*  in  tbe  next.  What  Am  ‘ death-bed ' may  be,  it  is  not  my 
province  to  predicate ; let  him  settle  it  with  his  Maker,  as  1 mail  do 
with  mine.  There  i*  something  at  once  ludicrous  and  blasphemous 
in  this  arrogant  acrlbbler  of  all  work  sitting  down  to  deal  damna- 
tion and  destruction  upon  hla  fellow -creatures,  with  IT at  Tyler,  the 
jfpotkeotii  of  George  Ike  Third,  and  tbe  F.legy  on  Marlin  the  Begi  - 
tide,  all  shuffled  together  in  his  writing-desk.  One  of  bis  consola- 
tions appears  lo  be  a Latin  note  from  a work  of  a Mr.  Landor,  tbe 
author  of  Gekir,  whose  friendship  for  Robert  Southey  will,  it  seem*, 
•be  an  honour  to  him  when  tbe  ephemeral  dispute*  and • ephemeral 
reputation*  of  the  day  are  forgotten.*  I for  one  neither  envy  him 
‘the  friendship,’  nor  the  glory  in  reversion  which  is  lo  accrue  from 
It,  tike  Mr.  Tliclusson's  fortune,  in  ihe  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Thu  friendship  will  probably  be  as  memorable  as  hi*  own  epics, 
which  (as  1 quoted  io  him  leu  or  twelve  years  ago  in  Baglitk  Bardt) 
Poraun  said  'would  be  remembered  when  Homer  and  Virgtl  arc  for- 
gotten,—and  not  till  then,'  For  the  present.  I leave  him.” 

Mr.  Southey  win  not  disposed  to  let  this  pass  unanswered, 
lie,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1822,  addrrssed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  London  Courier  a letter,  of  which  we  shall  quote 
all  that  is  of  importance 

• ••  Here  I«ord  Byron  very  modestly  inform*  us,  that  he  ha*  done 
more  good  in  any  one  year  of  Ills  Itfr.  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  in 
the  whole  of  Ihe  yrara  lie  ha*  lived  upon  the  earth.  We  are  much 
at  a list  lo  understand  tbe  drift  of  tin*  very  candid  communication. 
Docs  Lord  Byron  mean  to  My,  that  he  ha*  given  away  more  money 
iu  charity  than  the  Laurrate  could  afford  lo  do?  We  believe  that 
thi*  may  very  well  be  m»;  bnt  why  trumpet  bis  own  almsgiving  in 
such  a pompous  fashion  upon  tbe  hotiM--ttip?  There  are  plrnty  of 
good  rich  old  widow  ladies,  who  have  subscribed  lots  of  money  to 
all  sorts  of  charities,  and  advertised  all  Iheir  Urgi-ssr*  in  Ihe  news- 
paper*;—but  are  they  entitled  on  that  aceonnl  lo  talk  nf  Ibrmselves 
as  doing  more  ‘ guild  ' than  Southey  ? ’*  Blackwood,  1 122. — L.  E. 

-j  Mr.  Coleridge  — See  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron. 
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writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like  Scrub,  to  have 
u talked  of  him;  for  they  laughed  consumed]?.  ” 

I think  I know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 

" I com*  »«  one*  to  hia  Lordship's  charge  against  me,  blowing  away 
the  abuar  with  which  it  it  frothed,  and  evaporating  a strong  and  in 
which  it  ii  impended  The  residuum  then  appears  to  be,  that  ‘ Mr. 
South*},  on  lilt  return  from  Switzerland  [in  (817),  scattered  abroad 
calumnies,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  against  Lord  Byron  and  other*-' 
To  this  I reply  with  a direct  and  positive  denial. 

“If  I had  been  told  in  that  country  that  Lord  Byron  had  turned 
Turk,  or  Monk  of  I-a Trsppc. — that  lie  hail  furnished  a harem,  oren- 
•lowed  an  hospital,  I might  have  thought  the  account,  whichever  it 
had  been,  possible,  and  repeated  it  accordingly ; pawing  it,  as  it  had 
been  taken,  in  the  small  change  of  conversation,  for  no  more  than 
it  was  worth.  In  this  manner  I might  have  spokni  of  him,  as  of 
Baron  Geramb,*  the  Green  Man.-}-  the  Indian  Jugglers,  or  any 
other  figurante  of  the  time  being.  There  was  no  reason  for  any  par- 
ticular delicacy  on  my  part  In  speaking  of  bis  Lordship : and,  indeed, 
I should  have  thought  any  thing  which  might  be  reported  of  him 
would  have  injured  bla  character  as  little  as  the  story  which  so 
greaUy  annoyed  l/>rd  Keeper  Guildford,  that  he  bad  ridden  a 
rhinoceros,  tie  may  ride  a rhinoceros,  and  thongh  every  body  would 
autre,  no  one  would  wonder . But  making  no  inquiry  concerning 
him  when  I was  abroad,  because  I fe|t  no  curiosity,  I heard  nothing, 
and  had  nothing  to  repeat.  When  I spoke  of  wonder*  to  my  friends 
artd  acquaintance  on  my  return,  it  was  of  the  flying-tree  at  Aipnacbt, 
and  the  Eleven  Thuutand  Virgin*  of  Cologne— not  of  Lird  Byron.  1 
sought  for  no  staler  subject  than  Si.  Ursula. 

"Once,  and  only  once,  in  connection  with  Switaertand,  I have  al- 
luded to  his  Lordship;  and,  as  the  passage  was  curtailed  in  the  press, 
1 take  this  opportunity  of  restoring  it.  In  the  (Quarterly  flrvirtr. 
speaking  incidentally  of  the  Jungfrau,  I said,  ‘it  was  the  scene  where 
bird  Byron's  Manfred  met  the  Devil  and  bullied  him — though  the 
Devil  must  have  won  his  cause  before  any  tribunal  in  this  world, 
or  the  nkst.  If  he  bad  not  pleaded  more  feebly  for  himself  than  his 
advocate,  in  a cause  of  canonization,  ever  pleaded  for  him,' 

" With  regard  to  the  ‘ others,’  whom  hit  Lordship  arcuses  me  of 
calumniating,  1 suppoae  he  alludca  to  a party  of  hit  friends,  whose 
name*  I found  written  in  the  album  at  Mourtt-Anvrrt,  with  an 
avowal  of  Atheism  annexed,  in  Greek,  and  an  indignant  comment, 
in  the  same  language,  underneath  it.  f Those  names,  with  that 
avowal  and  the  comment,  I transcribed  in  my  note-book,  and  spoke 
of  the  circumstance  on  my  return.  If  I had  published  it,  the  gentle- 
man In  question  would  not  have  thought  himself  slandered,  by 
having  that  recorded  of  him,  which  he  has  so  often  recorded  of 
himself. 

"The  many  opprobrious  appellations  winch  Lord  Byron  ha*  be- 
stowed upon  me,  I leave  as  I And  them,  with  tbe  praises  which  lie 
has  beatowed  upon  himself. 

• How  easily  is  a noble  spirit  discern'd 
From  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter  that  flics  out 
In  contumelies,  makes  a noise,  and  stinks ! * — B.  J otuon 

But  I am  accustomed  to  such  things;  and,  an  far  from  irritating  me 
are  the  enemies  who  use  such  weapons,  that,  when  I hear  of  their  at- 
tacks, it  is  tome  satisfaction  to  think  they  have  thus  employed  the 
malignity  which  must  have  been  employed  somewhere,  and  could 
not  have  been  directed  against  any  person  whom  it  could  possibly 
molest  or  injure  less.  The  viper,  however  venomous  in  purpose,  is 
harmless  In  effect,  while  It  is  biting  at  the  file.  It  U seldom,  indeed, 
that  I waste  a Word,  or  a thought,  upon  thiMo  who  are  perpetually  as- 
sailing  me.  Bui  abhorring,  as  I do.  the  personalities  wlucli  diqpacr  utir 
current  literature,  and  averse  from  controversy  as  I am,  both  by 
principle  and  inclination,  I make  no  profession  of  non-resistance. 
When  Uie  offence  and  Uie  offender  are  such  as  to  call  (or  the  whip 
and  the  branding-iron,  it  has  been  both  seen  and  felt  that  I ran 
inflict  them. 

••Lord  Byron's  present  exacerbation  is  evidently  produced  by  an 
Infliction  of  this  kind— not  by  hearsay  reports  of  my  conversation, 
four  years  ago,  transmitted  him  from  England.  The  cause  may  hr 
found  in  certain  remarks  upon  Uie  Satanic  school  of  poetry,  contained 
in  my  preface  to  the  I'ision  of  Judgment.  Well  would  it  be  for 
Lord  Byron  if  he  could  look  bark  upon  arty  of  his  writings,  with  as 
much  satisfaction  a*  I shall  always  do  upon  what  is  there  said  of  that 
flagitious  school.  Many  persons,  and  parents  especially,  have  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  me  for  having  applied  the  branding-iron 
where  it  was  so  richly  deserves!-  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  indeed, 
with  that  honourable  feeling  by  which  his  criticism*  are  so  peculi- 
arly distinguished,  suppressing  the  remarks  khenuu-lvrs,  lias  imputed 
them  Wholly  to  envy  ml  my  part.  I give  him,  in  this  Instance,  full 
credit  for  slnorrity : I believe  he  was  equally  incapable  of  compre- 
hending a worthier  motive,  or  of  inventing  a worse;  and,  as  I have 
never  condescended  to  expose,  in  arty  instance,  bis  pitiful  malcvo- 

• Baron  Geramb.— « German  Jew.  who,  for  some  lime,  rxrtlcd 
murb  publie  attention  in  London,  by  the  extravagance  of  his  drrss. 
Being  very  troublesome  and  menacing  in  demanding  remuneration 
Jrsun  Government,  for  a proposal  he  had  made  of  engaging  a body  of 
Croat  troop*  in  tbe  service  of  England,  he  was,  in  |||l,  sent  out  of 
tbe  country  under  the  Alien  Act.— L.  E. 

t The  Green  Man  was  a popular  afterpiece,  so  called  from  the 
hero,  who  wore  every  thing  green,  hat.  gloves,  etc.  etc.— L.  E- 

$ Mr.  P.  B Shelley  signed  bis  name,  with  tbe  addition  of  ililh 
in  tbu  album. — L E. 


in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures  in  any 
one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to  him- 
self by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life;  and  this 
is  saying  a great  deal.  But  I have  a few  questions 
to  ask. 

I cnee.  I thank  him  for  having,  in  this,  stripped  it  bare  himself,  and 
exhibited  it  in  Its  bald,  naked,  end  undisguised  deformity. 

••  Lord  Byron,  like  hia  encomiast,  has  not  ventured  to  bring  the 
matter  of  tbooe  animadversions  into  view.  He  conceals  tbe  fact, 
that  they  are  directed  against  the  authors  of  blasphemous  and  las- 
civious books;  against  men  who.  Mot  content  with  indulging  tbeir 
own  vices,  labour  to  make  other*  the  slave*  of  sm*uality,  like  I hem  - 
•elves;  against  publie  panders,  who,  mingling  impiety  with  lewd- 
new,  seek  at  on  re  to  destroy  the  cement  of  tonal  order,  and  to 
carry  profanation  and  pollution  into  private  families,  and  into  the 
hearts  of  Individual*. 

'•  Ills  Lordship  hat  (bought  it  not  unbecoming  in  him  to  call  me  a 
scribbler  of  all  work.  Let  the  word  scribbler  paaa ; it  is  an  appella- 
tion whirh  will  not  slick,  like  that  of  the  Satanic  school.  But,  if  a 
srribblrr,  how  am  I one  of  alt  uork  ? | will  tell  Lord  Byron  what  | 

have  not  scribbled — what  kind  of  work  I have  not  done.  1 have 
never  published  libels  upon  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  expressed 
my  sorrow  for  those  libels,  and  railed  them  in  during  a mood  of  bet  - 
lei  mind — and  then  rr-issued  them  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  for  a 
lime  bail  been  east  out.  had  returned  and  taken  possession,  with 
seven  others,  mure  wicked  than  himsrlf.  1 bare  never  abased  the 
power,  of  which  every  author  is  in  some  degree  poueued,  to  wound 
the  character  of  a man.  or  the  heart  of  a woman.  I have  never  sent 
into  tbe  world  a book  to  which  I did  not  dare  to  affls  my  name;  or 
which  I feared  to  claim  in  a court  of  justice.  If  it  were  pirated  by  a 
knavish  bookseller.  I have  never  mnnufaetored  furniture  for  the 
I brothel.  None  of  these  things  have  I done;  none  of  the  foul  work 
I by  which  literature  is  perverted  to  the  injury  of  mankind.  My 
bands  arr  clean:  there  is  no  'damned  spot*  upon  them— no  taint, 
which  • all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten.' 

"Of  the  work  which  I hare  done,  it  become*  me  not  here  to 
speak,  save  on  lx  as  relate*  to  the  Satanir  school,  and  its  Corypbmts, 
the  author  of  bon  Juan.  I have  held  up  that  school  to  public  da- 
j testation,  at  enemies  to  Use  religion,  the  institution*,  and  the  dumrstto 
I morals  of  tbe  country.  I have  given  them  a designation  to  which 
| their  founder  and  tender  answers.  1 have  sent  a stone  from  my  sling 
' which  has  smitlm  thrir  Goliath  in  Use  forehead.  I luve  fastened  hia 
name  upon  the  gibbet,  for  reproach  and  ignominy,  as  long  as  it  shall 
endure. — Take  it  down  who  can  ! 

“One  word  of  advice  to  Lord  Byron  before  I roorlude.— When  be 
attacks  me  again,  let  it  be  in  rhyme.  For  one  who  has  so  little  com- 
mand of  himself,  it  will  be  a great  advantage  that  his  temper  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  lame  And  while  be  may  still  indulge  in  the 
same  ranknew  and  virulence  of  insult,  the  metre  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, seem  to  lessen  Its  vulgarity." 

Lord  Byron,  without  waiting  for  the  closing  hint  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  had  already  “ attacked”  Mr.  Southey  “in 
rhyme.”  On  October  I,  1821,  be  aays  to  Mr.  Moore, — 

I “ I hove  written  shout  slsty  stanza*  of  a poem,  in  octave  stanzas 
Jin  the  Pulci  style,  which  tbe  foots  in  Eugland  think  was  Invented 
xiy  Whisilccraft— it  is  a*  old  it  the  hill*,  in  Italy,)  called  Tht  Piston 
of  Judgment,  by  (f-tevedo  Redivivu*.  In  this  It  is  my  intention  to 
put  (he  said  George’s  Apotheosis  in  a Whig  point  of  view,  not  for- 
getting the  Poet  Laureate,  for  bis  preface  and  bis  other  dements.** 

Lord  Byron  had  proceeded  tome  length  in  the  perform- 
ance thus  annoabced,  before  Mr.  Southey’s  letter  to  the 
Ikturiar  fell  Into  his  hands.  On  seeing  it.  his  l.ordshlp‘8 
feeling*  were  so  excited,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  revenge 
in  ink  shed,  but  on  the  instant,  despatched  a cartel  of  mor- 
tal defiance  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird, — to  whom  he  thus  writes,  February 
6,  1822:— 

•*  I have  got  Southey's  pretended  reply : what  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  call  him  out.  The  question  is,  would  be  cotwe?  for.  If  he 
would  not.  the  whole  thing  would  appear  ridiculous,  if  I were  to 
rake  a long  and  expensive  Journey  to  no  purpose.  You  must  be  my 
aecood.  and,  as  Mich.  I with  to  consult  you.  I apply  to  you  as  one 
well  versed  In  the  duello,  or  motuumrliu-  Of  course  I shall  coma 
to  England  as  privately  as  passible,  and  leave  It  (supposing  that  I 
was  il»e  survivor)  in  the  same  manner ; having  no  other  object 
which  could  bring  me  to  that  country  rxrwpt  to  octtle  quarrels 
accumulated  during  my  absence." 

Mr.  Kinnaird,  justly  appreciating  the  momentary  ex- 
acerbation under  which  Lord  Byron  had  written  the  chal- 
lenge which  this  letter  enclosed,  and  fully  aware  how  ab- 
surd the  whole  business  would  seem  to  his  distant  friend 
after  the  lapse  of  such  a period  as  must  intervene  before 
tbe  return  of  post  from  Keswick  to  Ravenna,  put  Lord 
Byron's  warlike  missive  aside;  and  it  never  was  heard  of 
hy  Mr.  Southey  until  after  tbe  death  of  its  author.  Mean- 
time Lord  Byron  had  continued  his  “ attack  In  rhyme”— 
and  ats  fision  of  Judgment,  after  ineffectual  negotiations 
with  various  publishers  in  London,  at  length  saw  the  light 
in  18*22,  in  the  pages  of  the  unfortunate  Liberal.— L.  E. 


THE  VISION  OP  JUDGMENT. 


fstly.  Is  Mr  Southey  the  Author  of  Wat  Tyler  f 
2dly,  Was  he  not  refused  a remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was 
a blasphemous  and  seditious  publication? (I ) 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in 
full  parliament,  “a  rancorous  renegatlo?”  (2) 

4thly,  Is  be  not  Poet  Laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ? (3) 
And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  item*  to- 
j getbcr,  with  what  conscience  dure  he  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they 
what  they  may  ? 

I say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a procced- 
j ing;  its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I wish  to 
I touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a little  in  some 
recent  publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the  Anti- 
jacobin by  his  present  patrons.  (4)  Hence  all  this 
“fikimble  s ramble  stuff”  about  “Satanic,”  and  so 
forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him — “ qua /is  ab  in- 
cep  to 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a portion  of  the  public  in  the  following 
poem,  they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might  have 
written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every  thing  else, 
for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had  they  been  upon 
another  subject.  But  to  attempt  to  canonise  a monarch, 
who,  whatever  were  his  household  virtues,  was  neither 
a successful  uor  a patriot  king, — inasmuch  as  several 
years  of  his  reign  passed  in  war  with  America  and 
Ireland,  to  say  nothiugof  the  aggression  upon  France, 
— like  all  other  exaggeration,  necessarily  begets  op- 
position. In  whatever  manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in 
this  new  Vision,  his  public  career  will  not  be  more 
favourably  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  vir- 
tues (although  a little  expensive  to  the  nation)  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated 
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of,  I can  only  say  that  1 know  as  much  about  them,  { 
and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  a better  right  to  talk 
of  them  than  Robert  Southey.  I have  al*o  treated 
them  more  tolerantly.  The  way  in  which  that  poor 
insane  creature,  the  Laureate,  deals  about  his  judg- 
ments in  the  next  world,  is  like  his  own  judgment  in 
this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would  be 
something  worse.  I don't  think  that  there  is  much 
more  to  say  at  present. 

QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. 

P S. — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object, 
in  these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with  which 
saiuls,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discourse  in  this 
Vision.  Rut,  for  precedents  upon  such  points,  I must 
refer  him  to  Fielding’s  Journey  from  this  World  to 
the  next,  and  to  the  Visions  of  myself,  the  said 
Quevedo,  in  Spanish  or  translated.  The  reader  is  also 
requested  to  observe,  that  iio  doctrinal  tenets  are  in- 
sisted upon  or  discussed ; that  the  person  of  the  Deity 
is  carefully  withheld  from  sight,  which  is  more  thau 
ran  be  said  for  the  Laureate,  who  hath  thought  pro- 
per to  make  him  talk,  not  “like  a school  divine,”  but 
like  the  unscholarlike  Mr.  Southey.  The  whole  action 
passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven ; and  Chaucer's  WTife 
oj  Bath , Pulri’s  Morgante  Maggiore,  Swift's  Tale 
of  a Tub , and  the  other  works  above  referred  to,  are 
cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with  which  saints,  etc. 
may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  works  not  intended 
to  be  serious.  Q.  R. 

Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a good  Chris- 
tian and  vindictive,  threatens,  I understand,  a reply  to 
this  our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  visionary 
faculties  will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a little 
more  judgment,  properly  so  called:  otherwise  he  will 
get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate  jaco- 
. bins  furnish  rich  rrjoinders.  Let  him  take  a specimen. 


(t)  In  1821,  when  Mr.  Soothey  applied  to  the  Court  of  ! 
Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  publication  of  ! 
It'at  Tyler,  Lord  Chancellor  Kldon  pronounced  the  following 
judgment:—*  I have  looked  into  all  the  affidavits,  and  have 
read  the  book  itself.  The  bill  goes  the  length  of  stating, 
that  the  work  was  composed  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  year 
1794  ; that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  has  been 
pahlisbed  by  the  defendants  without  bis  sanction  or  autho. 
rity;  and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits  which 
have  arisen  from,  and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  the  publi- 
cation. I have  examined  the  cases  that  I have  been  able  to 
meet  with  containing  precedents  for  injunctions  of  this  na- 
ture, and  i find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  a 
title  to  the  property  in  the  plaintiff.  On  this  head  a die-  j 
tiaction  has  been  taken,  to  which  a considerable  weight  of 
authority  attaches,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  opinion  of 
I-ord  Chief  Justice  Eyre;  who  has  expressly  laid  it  down, 
that  a person  rannot  recover  in  damages  for  a work  which 
is,  in  its  uature.  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  public.  Upon 
the  same  principle  this  court  refused  an  injunction  in  the 
case  of  Waleot”  (Peter  Pindar)  “r.  AValkcr.  inasmuch  as 
he  coaid  not  have  recovered  damages  in  an  action.  After 
the  fullest  consideration,  I remain  of  the  same  opinion  as 
that  which  I entertained  in  deciding  the  case  referred  to. 

< Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  my  consideration,  it  ap- 
1 pears  to  me,  that  I cannot  grant  this  injunction,  nntil  after 
i Mr.  Southey  shall  have  established  his  right  to  the  property 
! by  action.” — Injunction  refused.  - L.  E. 

(2)  Mr.  William  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  made  a virn- 
> lent  attack  on  Mr.  .Southey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
| I i th  of  March,  1817,  and  the  Laureate  replied  by  a letter 
in  the  f'ourlcr.  As  this  Speech  and  Answer  embrace  nlmost 
all  the  points  on  which  Lord  Hyron  ever  assailed  bis  distill* 
j guished  brother  poet,  we  think  it  right  to  place  both  in  an 
• Appendix  to  Que redo  /letlf  virus.— See  p.409,4 10. post.—  L.E. 

! ;3)  Among  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Southey's  juvenile  muse, 


| we  find  this  u Inscription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  I 
Castle,  where  Henry  Martin,  the  Regicide,  was  imprisoned 
thirty  years:— 

" For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Marlin  linger’d.  Often  have  them  walls 
Echo'd  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  mound  Ins  prison.  Not  to  him 
Did  Nature's  fair  varieties  exist; 

He  never  saw  the  sun’s  delightful  beams; 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  he  pour’d  a sad 
And  broken  splendour.  Dost  thou  ask  his  crime? 

Hr  had  rrhttl'd  a.ramtt  the  Km/.  and  tat 
Im  judgment  oa  Sim  ; for  hi*  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth. 

And  peace  and  liberty.  Wild  dreams  ! but  such 
At  Plato  loved  ; such  at,  with  holy  teal. 

Our  Millon  worthlpp’d.  Blessed  hopes!  awhile 
From  man  withheld  ; even  lo  the  latter  days. 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  til  things  be  fulfill’d. " 

(4)  The  following  imitation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Re- 
gicide's Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  appeared  in  the 
Anti- Jacobin .- — 

“ Intcription  for  the  Poor  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate,  where  Jt tn.  Brown - 
rtfg,  the  ’PremliCfCidt,  vat  confined,  previous  to  her  Bxetntion. 

" For  arte  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came. 

Here  Brownrtgg  linger’d.  Often  have  these  cells 
Echo’d  her  blasphemies,  os  with  shrill  voice 
She  scream’d  for  frrsh  geneva.  Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  field*  ofTothill,  or  thy  street, 

St.  Giles,  Its  fair  varieties  expand; 

Till  at  the  last,  in  slow-drawn  carl,  she  went 
Tb  execution.  Dost  thou  auk  her  crime? 

She  whipp’d  two  female  ’prenticet  to  death, 

And  Aid  them  in  the  coat-hole.  For  licr  mind 
Shaped  strictest  plana  of  discipline.  Sage  schemes! 

Such  as  l.ymrgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Ortfiyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 

The  little  SpaiUns;  such  as  ersl  chastised 

Our  Milton,  when  at  college.  For  this  art 

Did  Krtronngg  swing.  Harsh  laws  ! But  time  shall  come 

When  Fiance  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  repeal'd.”— L.8. 
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Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  “ one  Mr.  Landor," 
who  cultivates  much  private  renown  in  the  shape  of 
Latin  verse*  ; and  not  long  ago,  the  Poet  Laureate 'de- 
dicator! to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of  hia  fugitive  lyric*, 
upon  the  strength  of  a poem  called  Gebtr.  Who 
could  suppose,  that  in  this  same  Gebir  the  aforesaid 
Savage  Landor (1)  (for  such  i*  his  grim  cognomen) 
putteth  into  the  infernal  regions  no  less  a persou  than 
the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey’*  heaven, — yea, 
even  George  the  Third ! See  also  bow  personal  Savage 
becometh,  when  he  hath  a mind.  The  following  is 
hi*  portrait  of  our  late  gracious  sovereign : — 

; (Print*  C.ehir  haring  detrended  into  the  infernal  region*, 
the  thade*  of  Alt  royal  ancestor*  are,  at  hi*  request,  called 
j up  to  At*  view  ; and  he  exclaim*  to  hi*  ghostly  guide)  — 
“Artvar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  tia?  what  wretch 
]a  that  with  eyebrow*  white  and  slanting  brow? 

Listen ! him  yonder,  who,  hound  down  supine, 

Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-hung. 

He  too  amongst  my  ancestors  ’.  I hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I despise. 

Was  he  our  countryman?" 

“ Alas,  O king ! 

Iberia  bore  bim.  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclemrnt  winds  blew  blighting  from  north  east." 

“ He  was  a warrior  then,  nor  fear’d  the  gods?" 

“ Gebir,  he  fear'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods. 

Though  them  indeed  bis  daily  face  adored; 

And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squander’d,  as  stonea  to  exercise  a sling. 

And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice — 

Oh  madness  of  mankind  ! address'd,  adored  ” 

Gebir,  p.  28.  j 

I omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallic*  of  Sava-  | 
; giu*,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them,  if  bis 
' grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will  suffer 
»t;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of  “great  moral  les- 
sons ” are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange  company. 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 


I. 

Saiht  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate: 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
So  little  trouble  had  becu  given  of  late ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  “ eigb ty -eight  " 

The  devils  had  ta’en  a longer,  stronger  pull, 
And  “a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 
At  sea — which  drew  most  soul*  another  way. 

II. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 

And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 
Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 

Or  curb  a runaway  young  star  or  two, 

Or  wild  colt  of  a comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  tbc  ethereal  blue. 


11)  Walter  Savage  Lnndnr.  Esq-,  author  of  Count  Julian, 
a tragedy — Imaginary  Conversations,  in  three  M-rie* — and 
various  other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
and  difference  of  politics  has  never  distorted  their  personal 
feelings  towards  each  other.  Mr.  Ijindor  has  long  resided 
in  Italy  — L.  E- 

(2)  George  III.  died  the  20th  of  January,  1820,— a year 
in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.—  I..  K. 

(3)  Here  perhaps,  the  reader  will  thank  ut  for  transcrib- 
ing a few  of  Mr.  Southey’s  hexameters:— 


Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 

As  boat*  are  sometimes  by  a wanton  whale. 

III. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high. 

Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  till’d  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel’s  black  bureau ; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe. 

That  be  had  stripp’d  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no  doubt 
(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers), 

For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about 
And  claim  the  help  of  bis  celestial  peer*, 

To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 
By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 

V. 

This  was  a handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 

So  many  conquerors’  cars  were  daily  driven. 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew; 

Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 

They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 

The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust. 

VI. 

This  by  the  way  ; ’tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from : even  the  very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorred, 

So  furfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpen’d  every  sword. 

It  almost  quench’d  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan’s  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion— 

'Ti*,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion.) 

VII. 

Let’s  skip  a few  short  year*  of  hollow  peace, 

Which  peopled  earth  no  belter,  hell  as  wont,  i 
And  heaven  none— they  form  the  tyrant’s  lease, 

With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upou’t;  i 
T will  one  day  finish : meantime  they  increase,  i 
“ With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front,  , 
Like  Saint  John’s  foretold  beasts;  but  ours  are  born 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIII. 

to  the  first  year  of  freedom’s  second  dawn  (2) 

Died  George  the  Thin! ; (3)  although  no  tyrant,  ooe 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun: 

••  PhmUy.  though  not  In  thought,  t tt.md  at  the  window,  beholding 
M mintnin,  and  lake.  and  vale;  the  valley  rtmnted  ut  ita  trrdure  r . 
Thin  a*  I Mud,  the  bell,  which  awhile  from  iu  warning  had  rml.il. 
Sent  f«n  tli  U*  note  again.  mu. foil,  t through  the  alienee  of  evening, 
i T » « deep  dull  sound.  that  i»  heavy  and  mournful  at  all  Timet,  , 
I For  it  trlU  of  mortality  always.  But  heavier  lids  day 
Kell  <•«  the  moirimu  rai  Ut  deeper  ami  moumfuller  import, 

* ra.  In  tlie  heart  it  Mink  ; for  Ihit  w«  the  day  when  the  herald,  j 
I Breaking  hit  wand,  thould  proclaim  that  George  our  king  wa»  de- 
parted. 

Thou  nit  relented  ! 1 cried  : thy  tout  I*  ilrlivrr’d  from  bondage  . 

! TIi.ni,  wtm  Hast  lain  m>  Hmg  in  mental  and  visual  darfcneta, 

I TImw  art  in  yonder  heaven  ! Un  place  i»  in  light  and  in  glory. 

Come,  and  behold  melhoaght  a startling  vide*  from  the  twilight  j 
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j A better  fanner  ne’er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A worse  king  never  left  a realm  undone! 

! He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 

: One  half  as  mad — and  t’  other  no  less  blind. 

IX. 

He  died! — his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ; there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion. 

, For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 
Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 

Bought  also;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

X. 

Form’d  a sepulchral  melo-drame.  Of  all 

The  fools  who  flock’d  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 
Who  cared  about  the  corpse?  The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

There  throbb’d  not  there  a thought  which  pierced 
the  pall; 

And  when  the  gorgeous  coflin  was  laid  low. 

It  seem’d  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  yeare  in  gold.(  I ) 

XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dost!  It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 
The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  tight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 

What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million’s  base  unmummied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 

He's  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done; 

He’s  buried;  save  the  undertaker’s  bill. 

Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a German  will ; (2) 

But  where’s  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 

Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 

Of  constancy  to  a bad  ugly  woman. 

XIII. 

“ God  save  the  king ! ” It  is  a large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like;  but  if  be  will 
Be  saving,  all  the  better;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still: 

I hardly  know,  too,  if  not  quite  alone  am  1 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 

Aaawer'd  . and  therewithal  I fell  ■ Drake  aa  of  lightning. 

With  a found  like  the  rustling  uf  wind*,  or  the  roaring  of  water*. 

If  from  without  II  ftmr  I knew  not,  *o  sudden  thr  tellur*; 

Or  if  the  brain  itaelf  in  that  throng  flash  had  rx ponded 

All  Its  electric  store*.  Of  strength  and  of  thowhl  It  bereft  me ; 

Hearing,  and  sight,  sad  sense  were  gone." — L.  £ 

(1)  lo  Southey ; — 

'•  So,  by  the  unseen  comforted,  raised  I my  head  In  obedience : 

And  in  a vault  l found  mysrlf  placed,  arch'd  over  on  all  side*. 
Narrow  and  low  vrss  thst  home  of  the  deed.  Around  it  were  coffins. 
Each  in  it*  niche  and  pall*,  and  urns,  and  funeial  hatchments. 
Velvets  of  Tyrian  dye,  retaining  their  hurt  unladed  ; 

Blazonry  vivid  still,  aa  if  fresh  from  the  touch  of  the  limner ; 

Nor  was  Iha  golden  fringe,  nor  the  golden  broidery,  tarnish'd.” 

(2)  Lord  Byron  allude*  to  an  idle  story  about  George  111., 


By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 

The  eternity  of  hell’s  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 

I know  this  is  unpopular;  I know 

*Tis  blasphemous;  I know  ooe  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e’er  be  so ; 

I know  my  catechism  ; 1 know  we  arc  cramm’d 
With  the  beat  doctrines  till  we  quite  o’erflow ; 

I know  that  all  save  England’s  church  have  sharnm’d, 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
Aud  synagogues  have  made  a damn’d,  bad  purchase. 

XV. 

God  help  us  all ! God  help  me  too  ! I am, 

God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  with, 
And  not  a whit  more  difficult  to  damn 

Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a late-hook'd  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 

Not  that  I ’m  fit  for  such  a noble  dish 
As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 
Of  almost  every  body  born  to  die. 

XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o’er  his  keys;  when,  lo!  there  came 
A wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame; 
In  short,  a roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a saint  exclaim; 
But  be,  with  first  a start  and  then  a wink, 

Said,  “There’s  another  star  gone  out,  I think!" 

XVII. 

But  ere  be  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A cherub  flapp’d  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn’d,  and  rubb’d  bis  nose : 
“ Saint  porter,”  said  the  angel,  “ prithee  rise!  " 
Waving  a goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock’s  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes  : 

To  which  the  saint  replied,  “ Well,  what  ’a  the  matter? 
u Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter?” 

xvm. 

“No,”  quoth  the  cherub;  “George  the  Third  is 
dead.”  (3)  [apostle : 

“ And  who  is  George  the  Third  ? ” replied  the 
“ What  George!  what  Third!”  “The  king  of  Eng- 
land,” said 

The  angel.  “Well!  he  won’t  find  kings  to  jostle 
Him  on  his  way;  but  does  he  wear  his  head? 

Because  the  last  w*  saw  here  had  a tussle, 

And  ne'er  would  tune  got  into  heaven’s  good  graces, 
Had  be  not  flnng  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

that  be  had  terrelrd  and  destroyed  the  testament  of  George 
II.— L.B. 

(3)  In  Soalhey 

»•  O'er  the  adamantine  (tales  an  Anprl  stood  on  the  tummii. 

Ilo!  he  etrlalm'd.  Klflf  Gouge  of  England  enmrtli  lo  judgment  ! 
He*r.  Heavrn  ! Ye  Angels,  hear  ! Souls  of  the  Good  and  the  W Irked 
Whom  it  roonrrm,  attend  ! Thou  Hell,  bring  forth  Ills  StfKnarr*  ' 

A*  Ibe  sonorous  summon,  was  alter'd.  tbrWlnd*.  win)  were  waiting. 
Bore  it  abioad  through  Heaven;  and  Hell,  in  hrr  nethermost  corners. 
Heard  aud  obey'd  In  dismay. 

A multitudinous  army 

Came  at  the  awful  call.  In  semicircle  inclining. 

Tier  over  tier  they  took  tbeir  place  : aloft,  in  the  distance. 

Far  as  I tie  sight  could  pierce.  Hint  glorious  company  glistrn’d. 

From  the  skirts  of  the  shining  assembly.  a slippery  vapour 
' Rose  in  the  blue  serene,  and  moving  onward  it  deepen'd, 
j Taking  a denser  form.”— L.  E. 
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“He  was,  if  I remember,  king  of  France;  (1) 

I That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a crown 
| On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 
A claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own: 

If  I had  had  my  sword,  as  1 had  once 

When  1 cut  ears  olT,  1 had  cut  him  down; 

But  having  but  my  keys,  and  not  my  brand, 

1 only  knock’d  his  head  from  ont  his  hand. 

XX. 

“ And  then  he  set  up  such  a headless  bowl, 

That  all  the  saints  came  out  and  took  him  in; 

And  there  be  sits  by  St.  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl; 

That  fellow  Paul — the  parvenu  ! The  skin 
Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem’d  his  sin 
So  as  to  make  a martyr,  never  sped 
lk-tte:  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

“ But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 

There  would  have  been  a different  tale  to  tell ; 
The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a spell ; 

And  so  this  very  foolish  bead  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk : it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here,  to  overthrow 
Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below.” 

XXII. 

The  angel  answer’d,  “Peter!  do  not  pout: 

The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — • 

He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire. 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt: 

My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 
Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do.” 

XXIII. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a rush  of  mighty  wind, 

Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed) , and  ’midst  them  an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 

(1)  Lonis  XVI.,  guillotined  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793. 
— L.  B. 

(2)  la  Southey:— 

“ Then  I beheld  the  Kin*.  From  a eland  which  corn’d  the  pavement 
Hi*  reverend  form  upruaei  keavrnwird  hi*  face  wav  directed. 
Heavenward  hu  eyas  were  raised,  and  heavenward  hu  arms  were 
ea  tended. 

Presently  unr  approach'd  to  greet  him  with  joyful  obciaanc* 

He  of  whom,  in  an  hoar  of  woe,  the  assassin  bereaved  us 
When  hii  counsels  moat,  and  hit  resolute  virtue,  were  needed 
Thou!  said  the  Monarch,  here?  Thou,  Psscsvsi.,  summon'd  before 
me? — 

Then,  as  hu  waken’d  mind  to  the  weal  of  the  country  reverted. 
What  of  hi*  mu.  be  ask’d,  wlial  course  by  Use  Prince  bad  been 
follow'd  ? 

Right  in  his  faUter's  steps  hath  the  Regent  trod,  was  the  answer  -■ 
Firm  hath  be  proved,  and  wise,  at  a time  when  weakness  or  error 
Would  have  sunk  ua  in  shame,  and  to  ruin  have  hurl'd  us  headlong.— 
Peace  is  obtain'd  then  at  last,  with  safety  and  honour  ! the  Monarch 
Cried,  and  he  clavp'd  his  hands, --I  thank  Uiec,  O merciful  Father  ! — 
Peace  hath  been  won  by  the  sword,  tbs  faithful  mloistrr  answer'd. 
Paris  bath.”  etc — L.  E. 

(2)  See  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry’*  P'oyays,  in  1819-20, 
for  the  Discovery  qf  a North -wesi  Passage:— “l  believe  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  words  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  which  this  magnificent  phenomenon  displayed. 
The  luminous  arch  had  broken  into  irregular  masses,  stream 


Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  ou  a cloud.  (2) 

XXIV. 

But,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 
A spirit  of  a different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved : 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest -tosa’d ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 

And  where  he  gazed  a gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne’er  to  be  enter’d  more  by  him  or  Sin, 

With  such  a glance  of  supernatural  hate. 

As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within; 

He  patter’d  with  his  keys  at  a great  rate, 

And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin: 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  chernbs  huddled  all  together. 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon ; and  they  felt 
A tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather. 

And  form’d  a circle  like  Orion’s  belt 
Around  their  poor  old  charge;  who  scarce  knew  , 
whither 

His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt  j 
With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories, 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  ore  Tories) . 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  a universal  hue 

Of  many -colour’d  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Reach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a new 
Aurora-borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O’er  the  North  Pole ; the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound, 
By  Captain  Parry’s  crew,  in  “Melville’s  Sound.”  (3) 

xxvin. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light,  (4) 

ing  with  much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  varying  coa- 
tinnally  in  shape  and  interest,  and  extending  themselves 
from  north,  by  the  east,  to  north.  At  one  time  a part  of 
the  arch  near  the  xenitb  wu  bent  into  convolutions  re- 
sembling those  of  a snake  in  motion,  and  undulating  ra- 
pidly, an  appearance  which  we  had  not  before  observed. 
The  cad  towards  the  north  was  also  bent  like  a shepherd's 
crook.  The  usual  pale  light  of  the  aurora  strongly  resem- 
bled that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  ; a very 
slight  tinge  of  red  was  noticed  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
aurora  was  most  vivid,  but  no  other  colours  were  visible.” 

P.  13*.— L.  K. 

(4)  In  Southey:— 

••  Thus  as  lie  spake , me  thought  Ihe  surrounding  space  dilated  i 
Ovvr-tiesd  I beheld  the  infinite  ether;  beneath  lit 
Lay  Ihe  solid  espansc  of  the  firmament  spread  like  s pavement; 
Wheresoever  I look’d,  there  was  light  and  glory  around  me  ; 

Brightest  it  seem'd  in  ihe  Last,  where  the  Srw  Jerusalem  glitter'd. 
Eminent  on  a hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City  ; 

Reaming  afar  it  shone ; its  tower*  and  cupolas  rising 

High  in  the  air  serrne,  with  the  brightness  of  gold  in  thefnrnaer. 

Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendour  lay  intense  and  quiescent : 

Part  with  a lirrter  glow,  and  a short  quick  tremulous  motion 
Like  the  burning  pvropus  ; and  turrets  and  pinnacle*  sparkled. 

Playing  in  jets  of  light,  with  a diamond-like  glory  coruarnnl. 

Drawing  near.  I beheld  what  over  the  portal  was  written : 
fhU  is  the  Cate,”  etc.— L.  E. 
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! Radiant  with  glory,  like  a banner  streaming 

Victorious  from  some  world-o’erlhrowiiig  fight; 
j My  poor  comparisons  must  ueeds  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 
Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Soutbcote,  (1)  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

If  Job  be  allegory’  or  a fact. 

But  a true  narrative;  and  thus  I pick 
From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 
T is  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXIX. 

XXXV. 

Twas  the  archangel  Michael:  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
There’s  scarce  a scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 

From  the  fiends’  leader  to  the  angels'  prince.  j 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
1 really  can’t  say  that  they  much  evince 
Ouc’s  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven ; like  eastern  thresholds  is 
The  place  where  Death’s  grand  cause  is  argued  o’er, 
Aud  souls  despatch’d  to  that  world  or  to  this; 
And  therefore  Michael  aud  the  other  wore 
A civil  aspect:  though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 
There  pass’d  a mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXX. 

XXXVI. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
j And  good  arise ; the  portal  past — he  stood ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary — 
(I  say  young , begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state  they  were  not  older  than  St.  Peter, 

But  merely  that  they  seem’d  a little  sweeter). 

The  Archangel  bow’d,  not  like  a modern  beau. 
But  with  a graceful  oriental  bend, 

Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 
The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  turn’d  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXI. 

XXXVII. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow’d  down  before 
That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  first 
| Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a god ; but  this  ne’er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker’s  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 

| He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 

! He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
' An  instant;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 
In  act  to  assert  his  rifeht  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should  ( 
Make  out  a case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions, 
Who  long  have  “paved  hell  with  their  goal  inten- 
tions.” (2) 

XXXVIII. 

I He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill; 
j Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
1 His  former  friend  and  future  foe;  but  still 
| There  was  a high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
j In  either’s  eye,  as  if ’t were  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  “champ -clos”  the 
spheres. 

XXXIII. 

Michael  began:  “What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man. 

Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ? What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began. 

That  thou  canst  claim  him  ? Speak ! aud  do  thy  will, 
If  it  be  just:  if  in  this  earthly  span 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a king  aud  mortal,  say, 

And  be  is  thine;  if  not,  let  him  have  way.” 

XXXIX. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space:  we  know, 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A heavenly  visit  thrice  a-year  or  so; 

And  that  “ the  sons  of  God,”  like  those  of  clay. 
Must  keep  him  company ; and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil — but  ’1  would  take  up  hours. 

“Michael!”  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  “even  here 
Before  the  gate  of  him  thou  scrvesl,  must 
I claim  ray  subject:  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 
Weie  of  bis  weaknesses;  yet  on  the  throne 
He  reign’d  o’er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XXXIV. 

XL. 

And  this  is  not  a theologic  tract. 

To  prove,  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

“Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  tnine;  it  was. 
Once,  more  thy  master's:  but  I triumph  not 

(1)  Johanna  Southcote.  the  aged  lunatic,  who  fancied 
herself,  and  was  believed  by  many  followers,  to  be  with 
child  of  a new  Messiah,  died  in  1815.  There  is  a full  ac- 
count of  her  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xviv.  p.  496. 

L“  _ 

(2)  “No  saint  in  the  course  of  his  religious  warfare  was 
more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than 
, l)r.  Johnson:  he  said  one  day,  InlLiug  to  an  acquaintance  j 
ou  this  subject,  ‘ Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentiona.'” 
— Csoasa's  Boswell,  vol.  Hi.  p.  '£15.— -L.  E.  v 
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, la  this  |K>or  planet’s  conquest;  nor,  alas! 

Need  he  thou  scrvest  envy  me  my  lot: 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things: 

I think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, — 

XLI. 

“And  these  bat  as  a kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  iny  right  as  lord ; and  even  had 
I such  an  incliualion,  ’twere  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous:  they  are  grown  so  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves : so  much  more  mad 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 

Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I worse. 

XLII. 

“Look  to  the  earth,  I said,  and  say  again: 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 
worm 

Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flash  to  reign, 

The  world  and  he  both  wore  a different  form, 

Aud  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call’d  him  king:  through  many  a storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time; 

For  the  rough  virtues  cnose  them  for  their  clime. 

XL1IL 

| “He  came  to  his  sceptre  young;  be  leaves  it  old: 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  be  found  his  realm, 

| Aud  left  it;  aud  his  annals  too  behold,— 

How  to  a miuion  first  he  gave  the  helm ; 

[ How  grew  upon  his  heart  a thirst  for  gold. 

The  beggar’s  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 
| Thine  eye  aloug  America  and  France. 

XLIV. 

“ 'Tis  true,  he  was  a tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe);  but  as  a tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.  From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
Of  monarch* — from  the  bloody  tolls  amass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Ca*sars’  school, 
Take  the  worst  pupil ; and  produce  a reign 
More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  the 
slain. 

XLV. 

“He  ever  warr’d  with  freedom  and  the  free; 

Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  utter’d  the  word  ‘Liberty!’ 

Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent.  Whose 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes? 

1 grant  his  household  abstinence;  I grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarch*  want; 

XL  VI. 

“I  know  be  was  a constant  consort;  own 
He  was  a decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  aud  most  upon  a throne; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 


| Is  more  than  at  au  anchorite's  supper  shown. 

I grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord; 
j And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 
Millions  who  found  him  what  Oppression  chose. 

XL  VII. 

“The  New  World  shook  him  ofT;  the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed:  be  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  al!  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ; but  let  them  quake ! 

XLV  III. 

“ Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 
A part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old, — 

Fieedom  to  worship— not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michael,  hut  you,  and  you  S«int  Peter!  Cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abborr’d 
The  foe  to  catholic  participation 
In  all  the  license  of  a Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 

“True!  he  allow’d  them  to  pray  God;  hut  as 
A consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe.” 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

And  cried,  “ You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 
While  1 am  guard,  may  I be  damn’d  myself! 

L. 

“Sooner  will  I with  Cerberus  exchange 
My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 

Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure!” 
“Saint!”  replied  Satan,  “ you  do  well  to  avenge 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure ;(1) 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  he  given, 

I’ll  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 

LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed:  “ Good  aaiut!  and  devil! 

Pray,  not  so  fast ; you  both  outrun  discretion. 

Saint  Peter!  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil: 

Satan!  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression. 

And  condescension  to  the  vulgar’s  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?” — “ No.”  — “ If  you  please, 

I ’ll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses.” 

Lll. 

Then  Satan  turn'd  aud  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr’d  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 

Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies; 

| Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
Iu  all  the  pi  tnets,  and  hell’s  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
i As  one  of  .Satan's  most  sublime  inventions.  (2) 


(I)  George  III. ’a  determination  ngainM  the  Catholic  claims.  Then-  with  the  Spirit*  irmni,  in  ron*rnial  darknesa  enveloped 
E.  Were  the  Soul*  of  the  W irked.  who,  wilful  in  guilt  and  error, 

...  i Cm  il  Hhjm  the  tmirr  of  »tn,  and  now  wire  abiding  it*  wage*. 

I*/  SOOUiey  Unwof  plare  to  them  brooch!  no  rrpurtal  from  anguish; 

Front  the  oppo*iie  region.  The)  in  their  evil  UinufliU  and  drtlm  of  impotent  mail  re. 

Heavy  and  ralpfcuroui  clou  lit  roll’d  tat,  aud  completed  the  circle  Kuijr.  and  hate,  and  blaapbcmout  rage,  and  rrenorae  unavailing. 
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LIU. 


This  was  a signal  unto  such  damn’d  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 
Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come;  no  station 
Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assign’d ; but  where  their  inclination 
Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 

It  being  a sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins;  (I)  or  like  to  an  “entree” 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  frotvinasonry. 

I borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Being  clay  myself.  Let  not  those  spirits  be 
OflTeuded  with  such  base  low  likenesses; 
j We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

I When  tbe  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  bell — 

; About  ten  million  times  the  distauce  reckon'd 
From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  wc  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a second, 
For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon’d, 
The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a year, 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe : — (2) 

LVL 

I say  that  I can  tell — ’t  was  half  a minute: 

I know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack’d  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  theu  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 

And  if  they  ran  a race,  they  would  not  win  it 
’Gainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a day. 

LVII. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a little  speck  appear'd 
(I’ve  seen  a something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  .Egean,  ere  a squally ; it  near’d, 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack’d,  and  steer'd, 

Or  » vas  steer’d  (I  a in  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer — 

LVIII. 

But  take  your  choice);  and  then  it  grewr  a cloud; 
And  so  it  was — a cloud  of  wituessrs.  (3) 
j But  such  a cloud!  No  land  e’er  saw  n crowd 
Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these; 


Carried  a bell  within,  In  which  all  outer  afll.ction. 

X»  II  ■h.lrarOd  the  wtur,  might  be  deem'd  a rrinittiun  of  torment. 
At  Hie  edge  of  Hie  cloud,  U»r  I’nm-ea  of  Durkneu  were  niarahall'd ; 
Dinily  doM-neil  witlon  were  wing*  and  tniculrnt  farm; 

Anri  in  tlie  Hitch  ulwurr  there  »trugglrd  a rmihnuut  uproar. 

Railing,  and  fury,  and  atrife.  that  the  wh.de  deep  body  of  ilarknnu 
Roll’d  like  a troubled  tea.  with  a wide  and  a manifold  motion."— L.  E. 

(1)  A gold  or  gilt  key.  peeping  from  below  the  akirta  of 
the  coat,  inarka  a lord -chamberlain.— L-  E. 

t2)  An  allaaion  to  Horace  Walpole’s  expression  in  a let- 
ter— “the  summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  I..  E. 

(3)  In  Southey:  — 

“On  U»a  cerulean  floor  bjr  that  dread  curie  surrounded, 

Stood  tbe  seal  of  the  King  alone.  In  front  wu  the  l'rr*enre 


They  shadow’d  with  their  myriads  space;  their  loud 
And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  lie  liken'd  to  a goose), 

And  realised  the  phrase  of  “hell  broke  loose.” 

LIX. 

Here  crash’d  a sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

W ho  damn’d  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 

There  Faddy  brogned  “By  Jasus!” — “What  ’a  your 

wuiir 

The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd:  the  French  ghost  swore 
In  certain  terms  I sha’n’t  translate  in  full. 

As  the  first  coachman  will ; and  ’midst  the  roar, 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

“ Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I guess.” 

LX. 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane ; 

In  short,  a universal  shoal  of  shades. 

From  Otabeite’s  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  oil  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king’s  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 

All  summon'd  by  this  grand  “ subpania,”  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn’d  like  me  or  you. 

LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pule, 

As  angels  can;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turn'd  all  colours — as  a peacock’s  tail, 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a Gothic  skylight 
In  some  old  abbey,  or  a trout  not  stale, 

Or  distuut  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a fresh  rainbow,  or  a grand  review 
Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

LXII. 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan : “ Why — 

My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I deem  you,  though 
Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 

I ne'er  mistake  you  for  a personal  foe; 

Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below. 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you:  and  this 
Makes  me  regret  whate’er  you  do  amiss — 

LXII  I. 

“ Why,  niv  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses?  I did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce; 

*T  is  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 
True  testimonies  are  enough:  we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence:  if  we 
Hear  both,  ’t  will  stretch  our  immortality.” 


Wil’d  with  exceaa  of  light ; ami  bt-hind  wn  dir  Idarkneaaof  dark  new . 
W|»«i  the  trumpet  wa.  blow  n,  and  the  Angel  ma.lr  proclamation — 
Ln.  whrrr  the  King  appear* ! Come  forward,  ye  who  arraign  him  I 
Forth  from  the  lurid  cloud  a Hcimm  ramr  at  tlic  nimmuiu. 

It  wa*  the  Spirit  by  whom  hit  riglitrou*  reign  had  been  troubled, 
l.ikcat  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hideout  Idol*  whom  India 
(Long  by  guilty  neglect  to  In-llltli  drluuon.  alundon’d'j 
Woratiipt  with  horrible  riliw  of  arlf-ilntriiction  ami  turlare 
Many -hcad.il  and  momlrnoa  the  fiend;  with  numbcrloa  facet, 
Numberleta  betttal  curt  erect  In  all  rumour*.  ami  imtleta. 

And  with  nuinberlcM  mouth*  which  were  fill'd  with  lirt  a*  with 
arrow*. 

Cbmonis  araae  a*  he  came,  a eouftiiion  of  turbulent  voice*. 

Mid i-dictiont,  and  blatant  fnngiira,  ami  viprroua  biMe*; 

And  in  the  hubbub  of  tenaeletatoand*  the  watchword* of  faction,— 
Freedom.  Invaded  Rigbu.  Corruption,  and  War.  and  Oppreaaion,— 
Loudly  enounced  were  beard,”— L.  E. 
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LXIY. 

Satan  replied,  “To  me  tlie  matter  is 
ludiflerent,  in  a persoual  point  of  view: 

I can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 
Already ; and  I merely  argued  his 

Late  majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 
Upon  a point  of  form  : you  may  dispose 
Of  him;  I 've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows!” 

LXV. 

11)08  spoke  the  Demon  (I)  (late  call’d  u multifaced” 
By  multo-scribbling  Southey).  “ Then  we  ’ll  call 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
The  rest,”  quoth  Michael:  “Who  may  be  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first  ? there’s  choice  enough — who  shall 
It  be?”  Then  Satan  answer’d,  “ There  are  many; 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any.” 

LXVI. 

A merry,  cock-eyed,  (2)  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng. 

Dress'd  in  a fashion  now  forgotten  quite; 

For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 
By  people  in  the  next  world;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam’s,  right  or  wrong, 
From  Eve’s  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 

' Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXV1I. 

' The  spirit  look’d  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  exclaim’d,  “My  friends  of  all 
Tbe  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongrt  these  clouds; 

So  let’s  to  business:  why  this  general  call? 

If  those  are  freeholders  1 see  in  shrouds, 

And ’t is  for  an  election  that  they  bawl. 

Behold  a candidate  with  unturn'd  coat! 

Saint  Peter,  may  I count  upon  your  vote?” 

(I)  In  Sonthey: — 

“ But  whrii  he  Hood  In  tlw  Presence, 

Then  was  ihr  Fiend  dismay'd.  though  with  impudence  clothed  M 
■ garment  ; 

And  the  lying  tongues  were  mate,  and  the  lip*  which  had  scatter'd 
! Accusation  and  slander,  were  sttll.  No  time  for  evasion 
i Tins,  in  the  Presence  he  stood  do  place  fur  flight;  for  disaecnblinp 
I No  possibility  there.  From  Utr  souls  on  Its*  edge  of  lit*  darhnrsa. 
j Two  he  prodoerd,  prime  movers  and  agents  of  mischief,  and  bade 
them  [labour'd. 

Show  themselves  faithful  now  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
• Wretched  and  entity  souls,  where  now  their  audacity  * Where  now 
| Are  the  insolent  tongues.  so  ready  of  old  at  rejoinder.’ 

Where  tbe  lofty  pretences  of  publir  virtue  and  freedom  ’ 

Where  the  gibe,  and  tbe  Jeer,  and  tbe  threat,  the  envenom'd  invective. 
Calumny,  falsehood,  fraud,  and  tbe  whole  ammunition  of  malice 
Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  they  stood  in  the  fare  of  their  So  e'rlgn, 
famsrious  and  srlf-eondemn'd . confronted  with  him  they  bad  injured. 
At  tbe  Judgment  seal*  they  stood.*'—  L.  E. 

* In  refereoee  to  this  part  of  Mi  Southey's  poem,  the  Eclectic  Re- 
viewer, we  believe  the  late  Res  Robert  Hall,  said  — Mr  Southey’s 
1'ilion  of  iwHfmtnt  is  tinqurslinnaM/  a profane  poem  Phrasur- 
tron  will  staggrr  those  only  who  do  not  consider  shut  is  the  im|»>rl 
of  the  word.  Profanrnesv  it  tbe  irreverent  use  of  tarred  names  and 
things  A burlesque  nr  things  sacird,  whether  intentional  or  not,  is 
profanenrts.  To  sppl)  the  language  of  Srnpturr  in  a ludicrous  eon 
n return  is  to  profane  it.  The  mummery  of  prayer  on  the  stage, 
though  in  a serious  play,  is  a gross  profanation  of  tarred  things. 
And  all  arts  which  come  under  the  taking  of  (iiaf's  name  in  vain  are 
acts  of  pmfanrnrsa.  According  to  this  definition  of  the  word,  the 
laureate's  t'mon  of  Jui1tm.nl  it  a poem  grossly  and  UBpardowibly 
profane.  Mr  Southey's  intention  was.  we  are  well  persuaded.  very 
tar  from  being  irreligious;  and.  indeed,  the  prafanrnraa of  the  poem 
partly  arises  from  the  litdiriout  rflcrt  produced  by  the  bad  taste  and 
imbecility  of  the  performance,  fur  which  his  intentions  are  clearly 
not  answerable  Whatever  liberties  a poet  may  rlaun  to  lake,  in 
representations  partly  allegorical,  with  the  invisible  realitirs  of  the 
world  Income,  Ih-  ignis  fatunv  of  political  seal  lia*.  in  Ihi*  instance 
earned  Mr.  Southey  far  beyond  aoy  assignable  bounds  of  poetical 
license  It  would  bare  been  enough  to  celebrate  tlie  spuiliriau  ol 


LX  V 111. 

“Sir,”  replied  Michael,  “you  mistake;  these  things 
Are  of  a former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august;  to  judge  of  kings 
Is  the  tribunal  met:  so  now  you  know.” 

“Then  I presume  those  gentlemen  wilh  wings,” 

Said  Wilkes,  “are  cherubs;  and  that  soul  below 
j Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
| A good  deal  older — Bless  me!  is  he  blind?” 

LXIX. 

j “He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,”  the  Angel  said, 
i “If  yon  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar’s  head 
To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest.” — “Some,” 

Said  Wilkes,  “don’t  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

I For  such  a liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I thought  beueath  the  sun.” 

i 

LXX. 

“ Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  agaiust  him,”  said  the  Archangel.  “Why,” 
Replied  the  spirit,  “since  old  scores  are  past, 

Must  I turn  evidence?  In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I beat  him  hollow  at  the  last. 

With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons:  in  the  sky 
i I don’t  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 
i His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a prince. 

LXXI. 

“ Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A poor  unlucky  devil  without  a shilling; 

But  then  I blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling  | 
To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess. 

Since  they  were  both  damn’d  long  ago,  and  still  in 
Their  place  below:  for  me,  I have  forgiven, 

And  vole  his  1 habeas-corpu*  ’ into  heaven.” 

(2)  In  Southey:  — 

•-  Behotdiug  the  foremost. 

Him  by  the  tatt  of  hu  rrt  oblique.  I knew  av  the  firebrand 
] Whom  Uir  unthinking  populace  held  for  their  idol  and  Itero. 
laird  of  Miarule  of  Ills  day.  Bui  how  wiu  that  coanlmanre  alter'd!  , 
Where  emotion  of  fear  or  of  shamr  bad  never  been  wtlneM'd: 

That  invincible  forehead  abaili’d ; and  tluue  eye*,  wherein  malice 
Oner  had  been  wont  to  thine  with  wit  and  hilarity  temper'd,  I 

Into  how  deep  a gloom  their  mournful  repression  liad  Milled! 

Lit  lie  availed  It  now  that  not  from  a purpose  malignant, 

Not  with  evil  intent,  lie  had  ctioarn  the  service  of  evil. 

But  of  bit  own  deal  rev  the  ilave,  with  profligate  impulse. 

Solely  by  selfishness  moved,  and  rrckleos  of  aught  Unit  might  follow.  [ 
Could  he  plead  tn  only  excuse  a confession  of  baseness? 

Could  he  hide  the  extent  of  hit  guilt;  or  hope  to  atone  for 
Faction  excited  at  home,  when  all  old  feuds  were  abated, 

Inwirreclion  abroad,  and  the  train  of  woes  that  had  ((Slow'd  ! j 

Duron  lent  anil  disloyalty,  like  tbe  teeth  of  Use  dragon, 

He  liad  sown  on  tlie  winds;  they  had  ripen'd  beyond  the  Atlantic;-}-  j 

the  monarch;  but.  when  be  proceed*  to  travevtie  the  final  judg- 
ment. and  In  convert  tbe  awful  tribunal  of  Heaven  into  a diawmg- 
ruoin  levee,  where  he,  the  Poet  laureate,  take*  upon  hmivelf  to  play 
tlie  part  of  a lord  in  waiting,  presenting  one  Oorgum  worthy  after 
another  to  kiss  luuuU  no  nioaiotiun,  — what  should  be  grave  it, 
indeed,  turned  to  force.'*— L.  E. 

■f  " Our  nrw  world  lias  generally  the  credit  of  having  first  lighted 
tbe  torch  which  was  to  illuminate,  and  soon  act  in  a b.aic.  the  finest 
| part  ol  Europe;  yet,  I think  the  first  Hint  wm  struck,  and  the  first 
spark  elicited,  by  the  patriot  John  W ilke*,  a few  years  before.  In  a 
tune  of  profound  peace,  the  restless  spirit  ol  men.  deprived  of  other 
objrrta  of  publir  nsrvnuty.  wired  with  avidity  on  those  questions 
winch  were  thru  agitated  with  so  much  violence  in  England,  touch- 
ing tbe  rights  of  the  |>eoplr  and  ol  tlie  government,  and  the  nature 
of  power,  The  end  of' the  political  dr«m»  was  in  favour  of  what 
was  railed,  and  m some  respects  was.  the  liberty  of  the  people  En- 
I'umjged  by  the  sucres*  of  tins  great  comedian,  tbe  curtain  was  no  1 
sooner  dropped  on  the  scene  of  Europe,  than  nrw  actors  hastened 
to  raise  it  again  in  America,  and  to  give  tlie  world  a new  play,  in-  j 
finitely  more  In  (errs  ling  and  inure  brilliant  than  I lie  first  ” V j 
Simon:!  — L.  E. 
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Lxm  LXXVIL 

| “Wilke*,”  said  (hr  Devil,  “ I understand  all  this;  Another,  that  he  was  a duke,  or  knight. 


You  turn’d  to  half  a courtier  ere  you  died,(l) 

And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
i To  grow  a whole  one  oil  the  other  side 
Of  Charon’s  ferry;  you  forget  that  his 
Reign  is  concluded ; whatsoe’er  betide, 

He  won't  be  sovereign  more:  you've  lost  your  labour, 
For  at  the  best  be  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXIII. 

“ However,  I knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

When  I beheld  you,  in  your  jesting  way, 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day. 

With  Fox’s  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 

His  pupil;  1 knew  what  to  think,  I say: 

That  fellow  eveu  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills; 

I’ll  have  him  gagg'd — 'twas  one  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 

“Call  Junius!”  (5)  From  the  crowd  a shadow  stalk’d, 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a general  squeeze. 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk’d 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 

But  were  all  ramm’d,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be  balk’d, 
As  we  shall  see),  aud  jostled  hands  and  knees, 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  peut  within  a bladder, 

Or  like  a human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LX  XV. 

; The  shadow  came — a tall,  thin,  grey-hair'd  figure, 

{ That  look'd  as  it  bad  been  a shade  on  earth; 

I Quick  iu  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 

! But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth: 

| Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  agaiu  grew  bigger. 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth; 

But  as  you  gazed  upou  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — to  what , none  could  say. 

LXXVI. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were; 

• The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess; 
They  varied  like  a dream — now  here,  now  there; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 

They  knew  him  perfectly ; and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  father:  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  be  was  his  mother’s  cousin's  brother : 

Tlwnrr  in  natural  birth,  sedition,  remit,  rndntina. 

Franc*  had  rnmtnl  Ihr  seed*.  and  reap'd  the  harvest  tA  horror*  ; 

VN  hftp — » hr  it  alKMild  Ihr  plague  be  ? Oh,  niual  to  be  pitied 

They  i»f  ail  acwla  in  bale,  who  aee  no  term  to  the  rail 
They  by  Ibeir  until  have  raiard.  no  end  to  itn-ir  inner  upbraiding*  ! 
Him  I could  not  r 1km aw  bat  know,”  etc  — L.  E. 

(1)  For  the  political  history  of  John  Wilkes,  who  died 
1 chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London,  we  must  refer  to  any 
| history  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  His  proUigate  personal 

character  is  abundantly  displayed  in  the  rolleetion  of  his 
letters,  published  by  A is  daughter  ! since  his  death. — L- K. 

(2)  In  Son  they 

••  Who  might  the  ■►thei  be,  hit  comrade  In  guilt  and  in  raftering, 
Brn*i*hl  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  shrinking  iikr  him  from  the  trial  ? 
Namrlru  Uir  l ibeller  lived,  and  allot  Ins  arrows  in  daikneaa; 
L'ndrlecled  be  pau'd  to  the  fra**,  and.  Iriim|  behind  him 
| Not m*ia  work*  mi  earth,  ami  the  pest  of  an  ml  example. 

I Went  to  the  world  bexond,  where  no oftrnmi  arc  bidden 
I Mask'd  had  he  hern  In  bit  life,  anti  now  a vianr  of  iron, 

Itiveird  round  hit  head,  had  abolish'd  hi*  feature*  for  ever. 

: .Speed, lew  tlie  slanderer  ttood.  and  turn'd  lit*  face  from  the  Monarch, 
i Iron-bound  at  it  wat,  ...  mi  inrapportably  dreadful, 

-Scion  or  lair,  to  coruriuoa  guilt  i*  I he  rye  of  Uw  injured  " — L.  E. 

1 (3)  Among  the  various  persons  to  whom  the  Irttm  rtf 


An  orator,  a lawyer,  or  a priest, 

A nabob,  a man-mid  wife;  (3)  but  the  wight 
Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds:  though  iu  full  sight 
He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased; 

The  man  was  a phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin.  (4) 

LXXVIII. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one. 
Presto!  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another; 
And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  ou, 

It  varied,  till  1 don’t  think  his  own  mother 
(If  that  he  had  a mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t’other; 

Till  guessing  from  a pleasure  grew  a task. 

At  tills  epistolary  “Iron  Mask.” (5) 

* LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he,  like  Cerberus,  wonld  seem — 
“Three  gentlemen  at  once”  (as  sagely  says 
Good  Mrs.  Malaprop);  then  you  might  deem 
That  be  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 
Were  Hashing  round  him;  and  now  a thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — like  logs  on  London  days: 
Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people’s  fancies. 
And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis.  (6) 

LXXX. 

I 've  an  hypothesis — ’t  is  quite  my  own ; 

1 never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 

On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown: 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear! 

T is,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wout  to  call 
Was  really , truly , nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

I don’t  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  lie 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 
Them  written  without  heads;  and  books,  we  see, 

Are  fill'd  as  well  without  the  latter  too: 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  ns  his  due. 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 
The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

j Junius  have  been  attributed  nc  find  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
I-ord  George  Saekville,  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Dunning,  the  Rev.  John  Horne  Tooke,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  Dr. 
Wit  mot,  etc. — ■!..  K. 

(4)  ul  don’t  know  what  to  think.  Why  ahonld  Junius 
be  dead?  If  suddenly  apopleied,  would  he  rest  in  his  grave 
without  sending  his  uluXov  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posterity, 

‘Junius  was  X.  Y.  1.,  Eaq.  buried  in  the  parish  of 

Repair  his  monuraant,  ye  rhurch wardens ! Print  a new 
edition  of  hi*  Letters,  ye  booksellers!’  Impossible,  the  man 
Niujf  he  alive,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disclosure. 

I like  him;— he  was  a good  hater."—  tt.  Diary,  .Nov.  23, 
1813.*— Sir  Philip  Francis  died  in  Dee.  1818. — L.  E- 

(5)  The  ni)*tery  of  u I’bomme  au  masque  de  fer,"  the 
everlasting  puulr  of  the  last  century,  has  at  length,  in  ge- 
neral opinion,  l*een  cleared  up.  by  a French  work  published 
in  1828.  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  entertaining  one 
in  English  hy  lord  Dover  See  the  (Quarterly  HecietP,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  10.— I.-  F.. 

(6)  “That  the  work  entitled  77ie  Ideality  of  Junius  with 

I n distinguished  Living  Character  established  proves  sir  Phi-  j 
l lip  Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm;  bat  this  we  ' 
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LXXXlf. 

8 And  who  and  what  art  tbou  ?”  the  Archangel  said. 

8 For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page,” 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a shade: 

“If  I have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 

I scarce  shall  tell  it  now. — “Const  thou  upbraid,” 
Continued  Michael,  “George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further?”  Junius  answer'd,  “You  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  his  answer  to  my  letter : 

LXXXIII. 

“My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 

The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb.” 

“ Repent’st  tbou  not,”  said  Michael,  “of  some  past 
Exaggeration?  something  which  may  doom 
Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true?  Thou  wast 
Too  bitter — is  it  not  so? — -in  thy  gloom 
Of  passion.” — “Passion'”  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

“ I loved  my  country,  and  I hated  him. 

LX  XXI Y. 

“What  I have  written,  I have  written:  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine!”  So  spoke 
Old  “Nominis  Umbra  ;”(l)  and  while  speaking  yet, 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke.  (2) 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  “ Don't  forget  [Tooke, 
To  call  George  Washington,  (3)  and  John  Horne 
And  Franklin;” — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 
A cry  for  room,  though  not  a phautom  stirr'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 
Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 

The  devil  Asmodeu*  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  look’d  as  if  his  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.  When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 
“What’s  this?”  cried  Michael;  “why,  ’t is  not  a 
“I  know  it,”  quoth  the  incubus  ; “but  he  [ghost!” 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 

“Confound  the  renegado!  I have  sprain’d 

My  left  wing,  he’s  so  heavy;  one  would  think 
Some  of  bis  works  about  his  neck  were  chain’d. 

But  to  the  point;  while  hovering  o'er  the  hriuk 

ran  safely  assert,  that  it  accumulate*  such  a mini  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  as  renders  it  eilremely  difficult  to  be- 
lieve  he  is  not  ; and  that,  if  so  many  roincidrncrs  shall  he 
found  to  have  misled  us  in  this  case,  our  faith  In  all  conclu- 
sion* drawn  from  proof*  of  a similar  kind  may  henceforth 
be  shaken.”  Mackintosh. — L.K. 

(1)  The  well-known  motto  of  Jnnius  is,  uStat  nnmfoi*  um- 
bra."-L.B. 

(2)  In  Southey 

" Caitiffs,  are  ye  dumb?  cried  the  mnl  II  faced  demon  in  anger  ; 
Think  ye  then  by  shame  lo  shorten  the  term  of  yonr  penance? 

Rack  to  your  penal  dens  !— And  with  Itur.iblr  gi»»p  gigantic 
Seising  the  guilty  pair,  he  swung  them  aloft,  and  in  vengeance 
Hurl’d  them  all  abroad,  far  in  o the  sulphurous  darkness. 

Sons  of  Fartion.  be  warn'd  And  ye.  >e  s!and.-rrri  learn  ye 
Justice,  and  I rear  in  mind  that  after  death  there  it  judgment. 
Whirling,  away  ;bry  dew  ! Nor  lung  himself  did  he  tarry, 

Kre  from  the  ground  where  lie  stood,  caught  up  by  a vehement 
whirlwind. 

He  Ion  was  hurried  away  ; and  the  blast  with  lightning  and  thunder 
Volleying  aright  and  aloft  amid  the  acrmnulalr  blackness, 

Sealler’d  its  inmates  accurst,  and  beyond  Uir  limit*  of  ether 
Drove  the  hireine  hint  obscene : they  howling  and  groaning 
Fell  precipitate  down  to  tbetr  dolorous  place  of  endurance. L.  E. 

(3)  la  Southey  : — 

••  The  roll  of  the  thundrr 

Ceased,  and  all  sounds  were  hustl'd,  till  again  from  the  gate  ada- 
mantine 


Of  Skiddaw(4)  (w  here  a*  usual  it  still  rain’d), 

I saw  a taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

And,  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 

“The  former  is  the  devil’s  scripture,  and 
The  latter  yours,  good  Michael;  so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I snatch’d  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there. 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I’ve  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 

At  least  a quarter  it  can  hardly  be: 

1 dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.” 

Lxxxvin. 

Here  Satan  said,  “I  know  this  man  of  old. 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here; 

A silli.  r fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  more  conceited  iu  his  petty  sphere: 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 
Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear: 

We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

“But  since  he's  here,  let’s  see  what  he  has  done.” 
“Done!”  cried  Asmodeus,  “he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam’s,  prates?” 
“Let’s  hear,”  quoth  Michael,  “what  he  has  to  say; 
You  know  we're  bound  to  that  iu  every  way.” 

xc. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  rase  below, 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  iut»  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme’s  in  flow; 

Rut  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

Was  the  voice  of  the  angel  heard  through  the  silence  of  heaven. 

Ilo!  he  reclaim'd,  King  (»mrge  of  England  standelh  In  Judgment : 
ll>-ll  hath  been  dnmb  in  his  presene*.  Ye  whu  on  rartli  arraign'd  him. 
Come  ye  before  him  now.  and  here  aecu»c  or  absolve  lum  ! 

From  the  soul*  of  the  ble**ed 

Some  were  there  then  who  advanced ; and  more  from  tJie  skirl*  of 
the  meeting, 

.Spirits  who  hail  not  yet  accomplish'd  their  purification. 

Yet  being  cleansed  from  pudr.  from  fact  Ion  and  error  deliver'd, 
Purged  of  the  film  wherewith  the  rye  of  the  mind  is  clouded, 

I'hry.  in  their  heller  stale,  saw  all  Hung*  rlrar  . . . 

line  alone  remain'd,  when  the  rral  hud  retired  to  llieir  station : 
Sileully  lie  hud  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in  silence. 

With  a steady  mien,  regarded  the  fare  of  the  Monarch. 

Thoughtful  a Ulille  lie  garu-d 

• line  then  at  the  litirnf  lli-aven  we  are  met  I*  said  the  Spirit; 

* King  of  England  ! albeit  in  life  opposed  lo  each  oilier. 

Here  we  meet  at  last.  Not  unprepared  for  the  meeting 
Ween  I;  for  we  Itad  both  outlived  all  enmity,  rendering 
Each  to  each  Hint  justice  which  each  from  each  had  wiihholdra. 

In  the  course  »l  event*,  to  thee  I seem'd  a*  a Rebel, 

Thou  a Tyrant  to  me  *o  strongly  doth  circumstance  rule  men 
During  rvil  days,  when  right  and  wrong  are  confounded 
■ Washington  !'  said  the  Monarch.  • well  hast  thou  spukrn,  and  truly ; i 
Just  lo  lliyaelf  aud  to  me.  On  them  is  the  guilt  uf  Uir  content 
W ho,  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  farliou  and  falsehood,  I 

Kindled  and  fed  the  flame  I but  verily  they  have  their  guerdon. 

TIkju  and  I arc  free  from  offence. ' — 

W lieu  tint  spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around  the  assembly 
I-ook'd.  bnt  none  else  came  forth."  etc.— L.  E 

(4)  Mr.  Southey’s  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  Derwent-  | 
water,  near  the  mountain  Skiddaw. — L.  E. 
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XCL 

XCVI. 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  apurr’d 
Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 

And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a word 

Of  all  his  founder’d  verses  under  way,  [best — 

And  cried,  “ For  God’s  sake  stop,  my  friend ! ’t  were 
Non  Di,  non  homines — you  know  the  real.”  (1) 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling;  ’twas  his  way 
Upon  all  topics;  ’twas,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides;  ’t  would  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread), 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a day, 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a few — 
Wat  Tyler — Rhymes  on  Blenheim — Waterloo. 

xcn. 

xevn. 

A general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 
Which  seem’d  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service;  and  the  generation 
Of  ghosts  bad  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a new  occasion!  [what! (2) 

The  mouarcb,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd,  u\Vhat! 
Pye{Z)  come  again?  No  more — no  more  of  that!” 

He  had  written  praises  of  a regicide; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever; 

He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever: 

For  pantisocracy  he  once  bad  cried 

Aloud,  a scheme  less  moral  than  ’twas  clever; 
Then  grew  a hearty  anti-jacobin — 

Had  turn’d  his  coat — and  would  have  turn’d  his  skin. 

xcm. 

xevni. 

The  tumult  grew;  a universal  cough 

Convulsed  the  skie^as  during  a debate, 

When  Castlereagb  haT  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  lie  was  first  minister. of  slate, 

I mean — the  slates  hear  now ) ; some  Cried  “Off,  off!  ” 
As  at  a farce;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 

The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray’d  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author ) ouly  for  his  prose. 

lie  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory;  he  had  call’d 
Reviewing (4)  “the  ungentle  craft,”  and  then 
Beci  me  as  base  a critic  as  e'er  crawl'd — 

Fed,  paid,  aud  pamper’d  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul’d: 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows.(5) 

XCIV. 

XCIX. 

The  variet  was  not  an  ill-favour’d  knave; 

A good  deal  like  a vulture  in  the  face, 

With  a book  nose  and  a hawk’s  eye,  which  gave 
A smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave. 
Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case; 

But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be. 

Quite  a poetic  felony  ude  se 

He  had  written  Wesley's  life:— here  turning  round 
To  Satan,  “Sir,  I’m  ready  to  write  yours, 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  iii<e;y  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser;  and  there’s  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I can  choose  my  own  reviewers: 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 

That  I may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.” 

xcv. 

c. 

Then  Michael  blew  bis  trump,  and  still’d  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides;  except  some  grumbling  voice. 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow’d; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

Satan  bow’d,  and  was  silent.  “Well,  if  you, 
With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael?  There  are  few 
Whose  memoirs  could  be  render’d  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a pen  of  all  work ; not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  aud  is  as  well  blown. 

(1)  “Mediocrihns  esse  poelis 

“Non  Di.  non  homines,  non  concessere  columnne.” — Horace. 
“Tout  (care  est  permis,  hors  If  genre  ennuyeax." — Boileau. 

(2)  The  king’*  trick  of  reprating  his  words  in  this  way 
was  a fertile  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Vol- 
cot) ; fur  example — 

" The  raaqurrinn  monarch.  «loppin|  to  take  breath 
Amidst  the  rrg i meats  of  tiralli. 

How  turn'd  to  Whitbread  with  eompUcenc*  round. 

And,  merry,  lhn»  address'd  the  man  of  beer:  — 

• Whitbread,  i*  ’t  true  ? I hear,  1 liear. 

You  ’re  of  an  anripnt  family— rmown’d— 

W hat  I What ! 1 ’in  told  Dial  you  're  a limb 
Of  Pym.  the  famous  fellow  Pym: 

What.  Whitbread.  i»  II  true  wluil  people  say’ 

Son  of  a roundhead  are  you?  h-e  line!  twr 
Thirtieth  of  January  don't  yuo  feed? 

Yes.  yea,  you  rut  call’s  head,  you  eat  rail's  head”  !— L-  E. 

(3)  Henry  James  Pye,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southey  in 
| tbc  poet-laureateship,  died  in  Itll3.  He  was  the  author  of 

many  works,  besides  bis  official  Odes,  among  others  .Alfred, 
an  epic  poem— all  of  which  have  been  long  since  defunct. 
Pye  was  a man  of  go*j<l  family  in  Berkshire,  sat  some  time 
in  parliament,  aud  was  eminently  respectable  in  every  thing 
bat  his  poetry. — L.  E. 

(4)  See  life  of  Henry  Klrke  H hile. 

(5)  “This  sarcasm  about  Southey's  professional  author- 
ship comes  with  a bad  grace  from  a man  who,  for  several 
years,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  several  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  all  for  value  received  in  verse  and  prose, 
from  the  magnificent  exchequer  of  A Ibemarle  Street.  W hat 
right  bns  Lord  Byron  to  sneer  at  Southey  as  a * writer  of 
all  work?'  Has  he  not  himself  published,  within  these  two 
years,  two  volumes  of  tragic  blank  verse;  one  volume  of 
licrntiotu  ollava  rima  ; one  pamphlet  of  clever  polemical 
criticism,  seasoned  with  personalities  ngninst  all  sorts  of 
men ; besides  writing  an  Armenian  grammar  ?"  Blackwood, 
1822.— L.E. 
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Cl. 

“But  talking  about  trumpets,  here's  my  Vision ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people;  yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  ray  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall.(l) 

I settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 
Like  King  Al(oitso.{2)  When  1 thus  see  double, 

1 save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble.” 

ClI. 

He  censed,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ; and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints, 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ; so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiiitual  show 
Had  vanish'd,  with  variety  of  scents, 

Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang. 

Like  lightning,  off  from  bis  “ melodious  twang.”  (3) 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a spell; 

The  angels  stopp’d  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions; 
The  devils  ran  bowling,  deafen’d,  down  to  hell; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominions — 

(1)  In  Southey:— 

•*  Lift  up  your  hndt.  ye  pin . and  ye  cvr rl**t ing  portal*. 

Bf  ye  lilt  up!  Fur  lo!  a glorified  Monarch  approeclirlh. 

One  whom  rigbleonanraa  reign’d,  and  rrlifiraitly  govern'd  hi*  people 
Who  are  these  I bat  await  bun  within? — Namaii.  the  deliverer. 

Him  I knew  Thou.  too,  O matrlilrva  Elisa, 

Excellent  t^bieen.  wert  three  1 and  tby  brother’*  beautiful  spirit. 

There  too  wiu  he  of  the  tablr  mail,  the  hero  of  Cram), 
l-ion-bcai Ud  Richaid  Mai  there,  redoubtable  warrior  ! 

I aaw  Hie  spirit  of  Alfred— 

Alfred  than  irlom  no  prin<*r  with  loftier  intellret  gifted. 

Rede  I beheld,  who  humble  and  holy. 

Shone  like  a single  ilar,  serene  In  a night  of  darkness. 

Barun  also  wa»  there,  the  mnrvrllom  Friar  ; 

Thee,  too.  Fa  liter  Cbaucrr  ! I saw,  and  delighted  to  we  thee — 
AadSbakapeare,  wlto  in  our  hearts  for  himself  hath  erected  an  empire. 

A tram,  whom  nearer  duty  attmeted. 

Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss  came  forth  lo  irHwi  their  Sovereign. 
Man*  were  they,  and  glorious  all.  Conspicuous  among  Hu  m 
Wolfe  watseen ; and  the  Seaman  who  fed  on  Ihr  shores  oi  Owhybee  ;* 
And  the  mighty  Musician  of  Germany.-}-  nun  by  adoption, 

Who  beheld  in  the  King  Ilk*  miinilieenl  pupil  and  patron — 

There,  too,  W’ entry  I uv  anil  knew  — And  Burke  1 beheld  there. 

Here,  where  wrongs  are  forgiven,  was  the  injured  Hailing*  beside  him  ; 
There  wai  our  Utr-luat  Queen,  the  nalion’a  riamplr  of  virtue.” 
ate.  etc.  etc.— L.  E. 

(2)  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolcmenn  system,  said,  that 
“bad  he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  be 
would  have  apared  the  Maker  some  absurdities  " 

(A)  See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disap- 
peared “with  a curious  perfume  and  a most  melodious 
twang  or  are  the  .dnlh/uanf,  toJ.  i.  p.  22>. — 1“  A#  the 
vision  abut  hia  volume,  a strain  of  delightful  music  seemed 
to  All  the  apartment.”  — “The  usual  time,”  says  Grose,  “at 
which  ghosts  makr  their  appearance  is  midnight,  and  seldom 
before  it  is  dark ; though  some  audacious  spirits  have  been 
aaid  to  appear  even  by  doj-ligbt;  but  of  this  there  are  few 
instances,  and  those  mostly  ghosts  who  bad  been  laid,  and 
whose  terms  of  conflnrmrnt  were  expirrd.  1 cannot  learn 
that  ghosts  carry  tapers  in  their  hands,  as  thry  are  some- 
times depicted.  Dragging  chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  Eng- 
lish ghosts:  rbains  and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the 
accoutrements  of  foreign  spectres  seen  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments ; dead  or  alive,  English  spirits  are  free.  During  the 
narration  of  its  business,  a ghost  must  by  no  means  he  in- 
terrupted by  questions  of  any  kind:  it*  narrations  being  : 
completed,  it  vanishes  away,  frequently  in  a (lash  of  light ; 
in  which  rase,  some  ghosts  have  been  so  considerate  as  to 
desire  the  party  to  whom  they  appeared  to  shut  their  eyes: 
— sometimes  its  departure  is  attended  with  mo*f  delightful 
music."  Provincial  Glossary -I.. E.J 

* Cook.  } Handel. 
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(For  ’tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell, 

And  I leave  every  man  to  his  opinions); 

Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump — but,  lo! 

His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow ! 

CIV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  In's  keys. 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  poet  down;  (4) 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease. 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown; 

A different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 
Woven  for  the  Laureate’s  final  wreath,  whene’er 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

cv. 

He  first  sank  to  the  Bottom — like  his  works. 

But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd  like  corks,  (5) 

By  their  own  rotteuness,  light  as  an  elf. 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a morass:  he  lurks, 

It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a shelf, 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  “ Life”  or  “ Vision,” (6) 
As  Wei  born  says — “the  devlfrturn’d  precisian.” 

(4)  In  Southey  : — 

" When  I hrlii- Id  them  meet,  the  detir*  of  my  trail  o’rrenme  me; 

And  when  with  harp  and  voice  the  Irani  hosannahs  of  wrlctxn# 

Fill’d  thr  rrynif-mg  aky,  •»  Uie  happy  company  entered 
Thruigh  the  Ever  lulling  Gatra:  I,  too,  press'd  forward  to  enter— 

But  the  weight  of  the  body  withheld  me.— I aloop’d  to  the  fountain. 
Eager  to  drink  thereof,  and  to  put  away  all  that  waa  earthly. 

Darknr**  came  over  me  Him  at  the  chilling  touch  u I tin-  water. 

And  my  feel,  mrlhought,  Mink,  and  I frll  precipitate.  Starting, 

Tlien  I awoke,  ami  beheld  the  mountains  in  twili|lit  before  me. 

Dark  and  distinct ; and.  Inal  rad  of  Die  rapturous  sound  uf  hosannahs. 
Heard  thr  bell  from  the  lower,  you  1 TOW. ! through  Uie  tili-ace  of  | 
evening.” — L.  E. 

(5)  A drowned  body  lies  at  the  bottom  till  rotten;  it 
then  floats,  as  most  people  know. 

[Curran  in  one  of  his  speeches  rnmparrd*n  bad  man  to  “ n 
dead  body  buoyant  on  a corrupted  stream,  and  rising  as  it 
rots.”  We  quote  the  simile  from  recollection,  but  without 
any  intention  of  interpreting  the  coincidence  into  a charge 
of  piagiartam  against  Lord  Myron.— P.  K.) 

(6)  “ Southey's  f 'ision  q f Judgment  appears  to  ns  to  he  nn  j 
ill-judged  and  not  a well-executed  work.  It  certainly  has  < 
added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its  author  in  any  rrspert.  1 
The  nobleness  of  his  motive  docs  not  atone  for  the  indis-  ' 
errtion  of  patting  it  into  so  reprehensible  a form.  Milton's  i 
example  will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  in  his  vindication  ; tint 
Milton  alone  has  ever  founded  a Action  on  the  basis  of  reve- 
lation, without  degrading  hia  subject,  lie  alone  hat  suc- 
ceeded in  currying  his  render*  into  the  spiritual  world.  No 
other  attempt  of  the  kiud  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be 
rend  withoot  a constant  feeling  of  something  like  burlesque, 
and  a wish  that  the  Tartarus  and  Elysium  of  the  idolatrous 
Greeks  should  atill  be  the  hell  and  the  heaven  of  poetry. 

A smile  at  the  puerilities,  and  a Inugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  poet,  might  then  be  enjoyed  by  the  render,  without 
an  apprehension  that  he  wus  guilty  of  profanity  in  giving 
it.  Milton  hus  hern  blamed  by  the  most  judicious  critics, 
and  hl«  warmest  admirers,  for  expressing  the  counsels  of 
Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the  decrees  of  Almighty  Power,  by 
word*  assigned  to  the  Deity.  It  ofTenda  against  poetical 
propriety  and  poetical  probability.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  a momentary  and  poetiral  belief  that 
words  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  on  the  war- 
rant of  inspiration  itself.  It  is  here  only  that  Miiton  fails, 
and  here  Milton  sometimes  sborks.  The  language  and 
conduct  ascribed  by  Milton  to  bis  inferior  spirits,  accord  so 
well  with  our  conceptions  and  belief  respecting  their  nuturw 
and  existence,  that  in  many  places  we  forget  that  they  are, 
in  any  respect,  the  creatures  of  imagination.  The  bias-  | 
phftnkcs  of  Milton’s  devils  offrud  not  a pious  ear,  because  j 
they  are  devils  who  utter  them.  Nor  are  we  displeased  with  i 
the  poet’s  presumption  in  feigning  language  for  heavenly 
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CVI. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 

And  sliow’d  me  what  I in  my  turu  have  shown ; 
All  l saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion. 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  for  one; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a calm, 

I left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm.(l) 
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Note  [A.] 

MR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOl'SF.  OF  ! 

COMMONS,  MARCH  14,  1817.  See  ante,  p.  404. 

“The  honourable  member  then  adverted  to  that 
tergiversation  of  prineiple  which  the  career  of  political 
individuals  so  often  presented.  He  was  tar  from 
supposing,  that  a man  who  set  oat  in  life  with  the 
profession  of  certain  sentiments  was  bound  to  con- 
clude life  with  them.  He  thought  there  might  be  many 
occasions  in  which  a change  of  opinion,  when  that 
change  was  unattended  by  any  personal  advantages, 
when  it  appeared  entirely  disinterested,  might  be  the 

spirits,  because  it  Is  a language  that  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven ; 
and  we  more  than  believe,  we  know  and  feel,  that,  what- 
ever may  he  the  nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  truly  interprets  their  sentiments.  The 
words  are  human  ; but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the 
doctrines  they  teach,  are  divine.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind 
can  be  said  of  any  other  fable,  serious  or  ludicrous,  pious 
or  profane,  that  has  yet  been  written  In  any  age  or  lan- 
guage.” Blackwood,  1822.— L.  K. 

(1)  The  L'isUm  qf  Judgment  appeared,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  Liberal — a Journal  which,  consisting  chiefly  of 
pieces  by  the  late  Mr.  llaxlitt  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  was  not 
sared  from  ruin  by  a few  contributions,  some  of  the  highest 
merit,  by  Lord  Byron.  In  bis  work,  entitled  lord  Byron 
and  Ms  Contemporaries,  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted  the  dead  poet, 
with  reference  to  this  unhappy  Journal ; and  his  charges  w ere 
tbos  taken  to  pieces  at  the  time  in  the  (Quarterly  Review  ,* — 

“ Mr.  Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron 
into  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine  : Lord  Byron, 

| on  the  contrary,  represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service 
. by  the  Messrs.  Hunt  themselves.”  t.g. 

“ ‘ Genoa,  Oct.  0,  1822.  — 1 am  afraid  the  Journal  Is  a 
] bad  business,  and  won't  do,  but  in  it  I am  sacrificing  my- 
: self  for  others.  / can  have  no  advantage  in  it.  I believe 
| the  brothers  Hunts  to  be  honest  men ; 1 am  sure  that  they 
are  poor  ones  ; they  have  not  a nap.  Thej  pressed  me  to 
engage  In  this  work,  and  la  an  evil  hour  I consented,-  still  / 
shall  not  repent  \f  I can  do  |Aem  IAe  least  service,  I have 
done  aU  I can  for  Leigh  Hunt  sinre  he  came  here,  bnt  it  is 
almost  useless:  bis  wife  is  111;  his  six  children  not  very 
tractable;  and  in  affairs  of  this  world  he  himself  is  a per- 
fect child.  The  death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground  ; 
and  I could  not  see  them  in  such  a state  without  using  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  what  means  were  in 
my  power  to  set  them  ofloat  again.' 

“Again— Mr.  Hunt  represents  Lord  Byron  as  dropping 
his  connection  with  The  Liberal , partly  because  his  friends 
at  home  (Messrs.  Moore,  llobhouse,  Murray,  etc.)  told  him 
It  was  a discreditable  one.  and  partly  because  the  business 
did  not  turn  out  lucrative. 

“ * It  Is  a mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  In- 
fluenced by  the  expectation  of  profit.  He  expected  very 
large  retnrns  from  The  Liberal.  Reader*  In  these  days  need 
not  be  told,  that  periodical  works  which  have  a large  sale 
are  a mine  of  wealth:  Lord  Byron  had  calculated  that 
matter  weU.  lord  Byion  and  his  Contemporaries,  p.  50. 

" ‘ The  failure  of  the  large  profits — the  non-appearance 
of  the  golden  visions  he  had  looked  for,  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  Quarterly  returns — of  the  solid  and  splendid  proofs  of 
this  new  country  which  be  should  conquer  in  the  regions 
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result  of  sincere  conviction.  But  what  he  most  de- 
tested, what  most  filled  him  with  disgust,  was  the 
settled,  determined  malignity  of  a renegado.  He  had 
read  in  a publication  ( The  Quarterly  Review),  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  much  respect  from  its  general  literary 
excellences,  though  he  differed  from  it  in  its  principles, 
a passage  alluding  to  the  recent  disturbances,  which 
passage  was  as  follows:— 

“ * When  the  man  of  free  opinions  commences  pro- 
fessor of  inoral  and  political  philosophy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public — the  fables  of  old  credulity  are  then  ve- 
rified— his  very  breath  becomes  venomous,  and  every 
page  which  he  sends  abroad  carries  with  it  poison  to 
the  unsuspicious  reader.  We  have  shown,  on  a former 
occasion,  how  men  of  this  description  are  acting  upon 
the  public,  and  have  explained  in  what  manner  a large 
part  of  the  people  have  been  prepared  for  the  virus 
with  which  they  inoculate  them.  The  dangers  arising 
from  such  a state  of  things  are  now  folly  apparent, 
and  the  designs  of  the  incendiaries,  which  have  for 
some  years  been  proclaimed  so  plainly,  that  they  ought, 
long  ere  this,  to  have  been  prevented,  are  now  mani- 
fested by  overt  acts.’ 

“ With  the  permission  of  the  House,  be  would  read 
an  extract  from  a poem  recently  published,  to  which, 
he  supposed,  the  above  writer  alluded  (or  at  least  to 
productions  of  a similar  kind),  as  constituting  a part 

of  notoriety,  to  the  dazxling  of  all  men'*  eyes  ami  hU  own 
— this  it  wax — this  was  the  bitter  disappointment  which 
made  him  determine  to  give  way  .’—Ibid.  p.  51. 

“ Now  let  u*  hear  1-ord  Byron  himself 

“ ■ Genoa,  9**  18th,  1822. — They  will,  of  course,  attribate 
motives  of  all  kinds ; bat  I shall  not  abandon  a man  like 
Hunt  because  he  is  unfortunate.  Why,  I could  have  no pecu- 
niary motives,  and,  least  of  all.  in  connection  with  llnnt.* 

“‘Genoa,  lO***  25th,  1822.— Now  do  you  see  what  you 
and  your  friends  do  by  yonr  injudicious  rudeness  ? actually 
cement  a sort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent, 
and  which,  had  the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  have  continued.  As  it  is,  I will  not  quit  them 
in  their  adversity,  though  it  should  cost  me  character, 
fame,  money,  and  the  usual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives 
1 already  explained  ; (in  the  letter  whlrb  you  thought  pro- 
per to  show ;)  they  are  the  true  one*,  and  1 abide  by  them, 
as  1 tell  you,  and  I told  I-cigh  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me 
on  the  subject  of  that  letter,  lie  was  violently  hurt,  and 
never  wlU  forgive  me  at  the  bottom ; but  I cannot  help  that.  | 
1 never  meant  to  make  a parade  of  it;  hut  if  he  chose  to  I 
question  me,  I could  only  answer  the  plain  truth,  and  1 con- 
fess, I did  not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  1 | 
soid  be  was  “a  6ore,”  which  I don’t  remember.  Had  this  Jour-  ! 
nal  gone  on  well,  and  I could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  | 
for  them,  I should  then  have  left  them,  after  a safe  pilotage  I 
off  a lee-shore,  to  make  a prosperous  voyage  by  themselves. 
A*  it  is,  I can't,  and  would  not  if  I could,  leave  them  among 
the  breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or 
opinion,  between  Leigh  Hant  and  me.  there  is  little  or  none. 
We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever;  but  I think  him  a good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  ns  I would  he  done  by. 

I do  not  know  what  world  be  has  lived  in;  but  1 have  lived 
in  three  or  four,  but  none  of  them  like  his  Keats-and-Kan- 
garoo  terra  incognita.  Alasl  poor  Shelley!  how  be  would 
have  laughed  had  he  lived  1 and  how  we  used  to  laugh  now  j 
and  then  at  various  things  which  are  grave  ia  the  suburbs.'  ” 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  genera) 
nbuse  of  Lord  Byron's  manners,  hmbits,  and  conversation, 
in  these  terms:— 

“ The  witness  is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  any  such  subjects:  his  book  proves  him  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  what  manners  are,  and  incompetent  to 
judge  what  manners  ought  to  be  : his  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  rad  a very  caricature 
of  absurdity  ; and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiously 
cast,  as  the  whole  language  -of  it  ia,  in  a free-and-easy 
conversational  tone,  has  no  more  right  to  decide  about  the 
conversation  of  such  a man  as  Lord  Byron,  than  has  a pert 
apprentice  to  pronounce  ex  eathedrd— from  his  one- shilling 
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of  (be  virus  with  which  the  public  miud  had  been  in- 
fected : — 

* My  brethren,  the**  are  truths  and  weighty  ones. 

Ye  are  all  equal ; nature  made  ye  so. 

Equality  is  your  birthright ; — when  1 ga*a 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man, 

In  the  blood  - purpled  robes  of  royalty. 

Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions; 

Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty, 

And  see  the  wretched  labourer,  worn  with  toil. 

Divide  bis  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants, 

I sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  sight. 

Blush  for  the  patieucc  of  humanity.' 

“He  could  read  many  other  passage*  from  these 
work*  equally  strong  on  both  sides;  but,  if  they  were 
written  by  the  same  person,  he  should  like  to  know 
from  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
why  no  proceedings  had  been  instituted  against  the 
author.  The  poem  Wat  Tyler  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  most  seditious  book  that  was  ever  written ; its 
author  did  not  stop  short  of  exhorting  to  general  anar- 
chy ; be  vilified  kings,  priests,  and  nobles,  and  was  for 
universal  suffrage,  and  perfect  equality.  The  Spencean 
plan  could  not  be  compared  with  it;  (hat  miserable 
and  ridiculous  performance  did  not  attempt  to  employ 
any  arguments;  but  the  author  of  Wat  7\f/«*r  constantly 
appealed  to  the  passions,  ami  in  a style  which  the 
author,  at  that  time,  be  supposed,  conceived  to  be  elo- 
quence. Why,  then,  had  not  those  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  taken 
notice  of  this  poem?  Why  had  not  they  discovered  the 
{ author  of  that  seditious  publication,  and  visited  him 
j with  the  penalties  of  the  law?  The  work  was  not 
published  secretly,  it  was  not  handed  about  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  but  openly  and  publicly  sold  in  the 
face  of  day.  It  was  nt  this  time  to  be  purchased  at 
almost  every  bookseller's  shop  in  London  : it  was  now 

gallery,  to  wit— on  the  dialogue  of  n polite  comedy.  We 
con  easily  believe,  that  I/»rd  Byron  never  talked  hi*  best 
when  this  was  bis  Cvmpanion.  We  can  also  believe  that  Lord 
Byron's  serious  conversation,  even  in  its  lowest  tone,  was 
often  unintelligible  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  W e are  morally 
certain,  that  in  such  company  Lord  Byron  talked,  very  often 
indeed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing  himself  at  the 
expense  of  hi*  ignorant,  fantastic,  lack-a-dai.«ical  guest ; 
that  be  considered  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  Paradise  Bow  as 
a precious  butt,  and  acted  accordingly.  W e therefore  con- 
sider Mr.  Hunt's  evidence  as  absolutely  inadmissible,  on 
strong  preliminary  grounds.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  it, 
when  we  Bud  it,  as  we  do,  totally  and  diametrically  at 
variance  both  with  the  substance  and  complexion  of  Lord 
Byron’s  epistolary  correspondence;  and  with  the  oral  tes- 
timonies of  men  whose  talents,  originally  superior  beyond 
all  possibility  of  measurement  to  Mr.  Hunt's,  have  been 
matured  and  perfected  by  study,  both  of  books  and  men, 
such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even  dreamed  of;  who  bad  the  ad- 
vantage of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
to  all  intents  and  purposes;  and  who,  qualiflrd,  as  they 
probably  were,  above  any  of  their  contemporaries,  to  ap- 
preciate Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a poet,  or  a*  n man  «f 
high  rank  and  pre-eminent  fame,  mingling  in  the  world  in 
society  such  as  he  ooght  never  to  have  sunk  below,  all  with 
one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly  and  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  looking  to  things  broadly  and  to  the 
general  effect,  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  unworthy  and 
ungrateful  dependant  has  thought  himself  justified  in  pro- 
mulgating, on  the  plea  of  a penury  which  no  Lord  Byron 
survives  to  relieve?  It  is  too  bad  that  be  who  has.  In  his 
own  personal  conduct,  as  well  as  in  bis  writings,  so  much 
to  answer  for— who  abused  great  opportunities  and  great 
talents  so  lamentably — who  sinned  so  deeply,  both  against 
the  society  to  which  be  belonged  and  the  literature  in  which 
his  name  will  ever  bold  a splendid  place — it  is  really  too 
bad,  that  Lord  Byron,  in  addition  to  the  grave  condemna- 
tion of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  Ids  merits  and  bis  de- 
merits, aud  well  disposed  to  think  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
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exposed  for  sale  in  a bookseller's  shop  in  Pall  Mall, 
who  styled  himself  bookseller  to  one  or  two  of  the  royal 
family.  He  borrowed  the  copy,  from  which  he  had 
just  read  the  extract,  from  an  honourable  friend  of  his, 
who  bought  it  in  the  usual  way;  and,  therefore,  he 
supposed  there  could  be  no  difliculty  in  findiug  out 
the  party  that  wrote  it.  He  had  heard,  that  when  a 
nun  of  the  name  of  Winterbotlom  was  some  years 
ago  confined  iu  Newgate,  the  manuscript  had  beeu 
sent  to  him,  with  liberty  to  print  it  for  hi*  own  ad- 
vantage, if  he  thought  projwr ; but  thnt  man,  it  ap- 
peared, did  not  li«e  to  risk  the  publication ; and, 
therefore,  it  was  now  first  issued  into  the  world. 
It  must  remain  with  the  government,  and  their  legal 
I advisers,  to  take  what  steps  they  might  deem  most 
I advisable  to  repress  this  seditious  work,  and  punish 
I its  author.  In  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
| House,  he  had  merely  spoken  in  defence  of  his  con- 
i stituents,  who  had  been  most  grossly  calumniated; 

| and  he  thought  that  what  he  had  said  would  go  very 
| far  to  exculpute  them.  Rut  he  wished  to  take  this 
j bull  by  the  horns. n — See  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates, 

I vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1088. 

Note  [B.J 

A LETTER  TO  WILLIAM  SMITH.  ESQ.  M.P. 

BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Sib, — You  are  represented  in  the  newspaper*  as 
i having  entered,  duriug  an  important  discussion  in  par- 
liament, into  a comparison  between  certain  passages 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  opinions  which  were 
held  by  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler , three-and- twenty 
years  ago.  It  appears  farther,  according  to  the  same 
! authority,  that  the  introduction  of  so  strange  a cri- 
1 ticism,  in  so  unfit  a place,  did  uot  arise  from  the  de- 

nngrr  of  the  worst  error*  that  existed  along  with  so  much 
ib.'it  was  excellent  and  noble — it  is  by  much  too  bad  that 
this  great  man’s  glorious  though  melancholy  memory 
* Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  backs* 

whom  he  fed; — that  bis  bone*  must  be  scraped  up  from 
their  bed  of  repose  to  he  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over 
by  creatures  who,  even  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their 
moods,  cun  touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to 
respect  without  polluting  it.” 

Mr.  Moore's  Verses  on  Mr.  llant's  work  must  not  be 
omitted  here. 

Next  week  will  lx-  publish'd  (as  “Lives"  are  the  rage) 

Tbr  whole  ReminitrriH-r»,  wondrous  and  strange. 

Of  a small  puppy -dog,  that  lived  oner  in  Ihe  cage 
Of  llir  tale  noble  him  at  Farter  'Change. 

Though  the  dog  is  a doc  of  Ihe  kind  they  call  “sad," 

*T  i»  a puppy  that  much  to  good -breeding  pretends ; 

And  fry*  dogs  have  Mich  opportunities  had 

Of  knowing  how  lions  behave— among  friends. 

How  that  animal  rats,  how  he  move*,  bow  he  drinks. 

Is  all  uotrd  down  hy  this  HoswclJ  so  small ; 

And 't  U plain,  from  each  arntrner,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  bon  was  no  swell  great  things  alter  all. 

Though  hr  roar’d  pretty  well— this  Ihe  puppy  allows — 

It  was  all,  he  says,  borrow'd — all  second-hand  toai  , 

And  Itr  vastly  prefer*  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  Uie  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

T ts.  Indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a Cynic  could  ask. 

To  see  bow  this  cockney -bred  setter  of  rabbits 
Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  tv  task, 

And  yadgrs  of  bans  by  puppy-dug  habits. 

Nay.  fed  as  be  was  (and  this  makes  it  a dark  rasa, 

W ith  iops  every  day  from  the  lion’s  own  pan. 

He  lifts  up  bis  leg  at  Ihe  noble  beast's  carcass. 

And— dors  all  a dog  so  diminutive  can. 

However,  the  book  *s  a good  book,  being  rich  in 
Kxamplrsand  warnings  to  lions  high-bred. 

How  they  suffer  small  mongrrlly  curs  io  their  kitchen. 

Who’ll  feed  on  Ihem  living,  and  fonl  them  when  dead.—  L.  F. 
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bate,  but  was  a premeditated  thing;  that  you  had 
prepared  yourself  for  it  by  stowing  the  Quarterly  i 
Her ie w in  one  pocket,  and  Wat  Tyler  in  the  other; 
and  that  you  deliberately  stood  up  for  the  purpose  of 
reviling  an  individual  who  was  not  present  to  vindicate 
himself,  and  in  a place  which  afforded  von  protection. 

My  name,  indeed,  was  not  mentioned;  but  that  I 
was  the  person  whom  you  intended,  was  notorious  to 
all  who  heard  you.  For  the  impro|inety  of  intro-  j 
during  such  topics  in  such  an  assembly,  it  is  farther 
stated,  that  you  received  a well-merited  rebuke  from  | 
Mr.  Wynn,  who  spoke  on  that  occasion  as  much  ! 
from  his  feelings  towards  one  with  whom  he  has 
lived  in  uninterrupted  friendship  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  as  from  a sense  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  j 
parliament.  It  is,  however,  proper  that  I should  ! 
speak  explicitly  for  myself.  This  was  not  necessary 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Brougham, — he  only  carried  the 
quarrels  as  well  as  the  practices  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  into  the  Honge  of  Commons.  But  as  calumny, 
Sir,  has  not  been  your  vocation,  it  may  be  useful, 
even  to  yoorsdf,  if  I comment  upon  your  first  attempt. 

First,  as  to  the  Quarterly  Review.  You  can  have 
no  other  authority  for  ascribing  any  particular  paper 
in  that  journal  to  one  person  or  to  another,  than 
common  report ; in  following  which  you  may  happen 
to  be  as  much  mistaken  as  I was  when,  upon  the  ' 
same  grounds.  1 supposed  Mr.  William  Smith  fo  be 
a man  of  candour,  incapable  of  grossly  and  wantonly 
insulting  an  individual. 

Tin:  Quarterly  Review  stands  upon  its  own  merits, 
i It  is  not  answerable  for  auy  tiling  more  than  it  con-  * 
tains.  What  I may  have  said,  or  thought,  in  any  , 
part  of  my  life,  no  more  coucerns  that  journal  than 
it  does  you,  or  the  House  of  Commons : and  1 am  i 
as  little  answerable  for  the  journal,  as  the  journal  I 
for  me.  What  I may  have  written  in  it  is  a question  1 
which  you.  Sir,  have  no  right  to  ask,  and  which  I 
certainly  I will  not  answer.  As  little  right  have  ■ 
you  to  take  that  fur  granted  which  you  cannot  pos-  ' 
sibly  know.  The  question,  as  respects  the  Quarterly  1 
Review , is  not  who  wrote  the  paper  which  happens 
to  have  excited  Mr.  William  Smith’s  displ  ensure,  I 
bat  whether  the  facts  which  are  there  stated  are  i 
true,  the  quotations  accurate,  and  the  inferences 
just:  the  reviewer,  whoever  he  may  lie,  may  defy 
you  to  disprove  them. 

Secondly,  ns  to  ft  at  Tyler.  Now,  Sir,  though  j 
yon  are  not  acquainted  with  the  full  history  of  this 
notable  production,  yet  yon  could  not  have  been  j 
ignorant  that  the  author  whom  you  attacked  at  such 
unfair  advantage  was  the  aggrieved  and  not  the  of-  ' 
fending  person.  You  knew  that  this  poem  had  been  ! 
written  very  many  years  ago,  in  his  early  youth.  ! 
You  knew  that  a copy  of  it  hail  been  surreptitiously 
obtained,  and  made  public  by  some  skulking  scoundrel, 
who  had  found  booksellers,  not  more  honourable  than 
himsell,  to  undertake  the  publication.  You  knew 
that  it  was  published  without  the  writer’s  knowledge, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  insulting  him,  and  with 
the  hope  of  iujiiriug  him  if  possible.  You  knew  that 
the  transaction  bore  upon  its  face  every  character  of 
baseness  and  malignity.  You  knew  that  it  must  i 
have  been  effected  cither  by  robbery  or  by  breach  of 
trust.  These  things,  Mr.  William  Smith,  you  knew! 
And,  knowing  them  as  you  did,  I verily  believe,  that  1 
if  it  were  possible  to  revoke  what  is  irrevocable,  you 
would  at  this  moment  be  far  more  desirous  of  blotting 


I rum  remembrance  the  disgraceful  »|ntch  whirh  i 
stands  upon  record  in  your  name,  than  1 should  be  1 
of  cancelling  the  boyish  composition  that  gave  occa-  ' 
sion  to  it.  Wat  Tyler  is  full  of  errors, — but  they  are 
the  errors  of  youth  uud  ignorance;  they  bear  no  indica- 
tion of  au  ungenerous  spirit,  or  of  a malevolent  heart. 

For  the  book  itself,  1 deny  that  it  is  a seditious 
performance ; for  it  places  in  the  mouths  of  the  per- 
sonages who  are  introduced  nothing  more  than  a cor- 
rect statement  of  their  real  principles.  That  it  is  a 
mischievous  publication,  I know;  the  errors  which 
it  contains  being  especially  dangerous  at  this  time. 
Therefore  I came  forward  without  hesitation  to  avow 
it,  to  claim  it  as  my  own  properly,  which  had  never 
been  alienated,  and  to  suppress  it.  And  I am  de- 
sirous that  my  motives  in  thus  acting  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  piece  was  written  under  the 
influence  of  opinions  which  I have  long  since  out- 
grown, and  repeatedly  disclaimed,  bat  for  which  I 
have  never  affected  to  feel  either  shame  or  contrition : 
they  were  taken  up  conscientiously  in  early  youth, 
they  were  acted  upon  in  disregard  of  all  worldly  con-  j 
si  derat  ions,  and  they  were  left  behind  in  the  same  • 
straightforward  course,  ns  1 advanced  in  years.  It  j 
was  written  when  republicanism  was  conlmod  to  a ; 
very  small  number  of  the  educated  classes ; when  j 
those  who  were  known  to  eutertain  such  opinions 
were  exposed  to  personal  danger  from  the  populace ; 
and  when  a spirit  of  Auti-jacobinism  was  predominant, 
which  I cannot  characterise  more  truly  than  by  saying, 
that  it  was  as  unjust  and  as  intolcraut,  though  not 
quite  as  ferocious,  as  the  Jacobinism  of  the  present 
day.  Had  the  poem  been  published  during  any  quiet 
state  of  the  public  mind,  the  act  of  dishonesty  in  the 
publisher  would  have  been  the  same;  but  1 should 
have  left  it  unnoticed,  in  full  confidence  that  it  would 
haye  been  forgotten  as  .speedily  as  it  deserved.  But 
in  these  times,  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  come 
forward  as  I have  done.  It  became  me  to  disclaim 
whatever  had  liecu  erroneous  and  intemperate  in  my 
former  opinions,  ns  frankly  and  us  fearlessly  as  I 
once  maintained  them.  And  this  1 did,  not  as  one 
who  felt  himself  (n  any  degree  disgraced  hy  the  expos- 
ure of  the  crude  aud  misdirected  feelings  of  his  youth 
feelings  right  in  themselves,  and  wrong  only  iu  their 
direction),  but  as  one  whom  no  considerations  have  ever 
deterred  from  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  William  Smith  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  nnthor  of  Wat  Tyler 
thinks  no  longer  upon  certain  points  as  he  did  in  his 
youth,  he  informed  that  legislative  assembly  of  nothing 
more  than  what  the  author  has  shown,  during  very 
many  years,  in  the  course  of  his  writings; — that  while 
events  have  been  moving  on  upon  the  great  theatre  of  I 
human  affairs,  his  intellect  ha*  not  been  stationary. 
But  when  the  member  ft»f  Norwich  asserts  (as  he  is 
said  to  liave  asserted)  that  I impute  evil  motives  to 
men  merely  for  holding  now  the  same  dor  trines  which 
I myself  formerly  professed,  and  when  be  charges  me 
(as  he  is  said  to  have  charged  me)  with  the  malignity 
and  baseness  of  n renegade,  the  assertion  and  the 
charge  are  as  false,  as  the  language  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  is  coarse  and  insulting. 

Upon  this  subject  1 must  be  heard  farther.  Tl»e 
Edinburgh  Review  has  spoken  somewhere  of  those 
vindictive  and  jealous  writings  in  which  Mr.  Southey 
has  brought  forward  his  claims  to  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  This  is  one  of  those  passages  for  which 
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the  Editor  of  that  review  has  merited  an  abatement 
in  heraldry; — no  such  writings  ever  have  been  writ- 
ten ; — and,  indeed,  by  other  like  assertions  of  equal 
veracity,  the  gentleman  has  richly  entitled  himself  to 
bear  a gore  sinister  lenne  in  his  escutcheon.  Few  au- 
thors have  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  public  in 
their  individual  character  less  than  1 have  done.  My 
books  have  been  sent  into  the  world  with  no  other 
introduction  than  an  explanatory  preface  as  brief  as 
possible,  arrogating  nothing,  vindicating  nothing:  and 
then  they  have  been  left  to  their  fate.  None  of  the 
innumerable  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  them 
has  ever  called  forth  on  my  part  a single  word  of 
reply,  triumphantly  as  I might  have  exposed  my  as- 
sailants, not  only  for  their  ignorance  and  inconsistency, 
but  frequently  for  that  moral  turpitude  which  is  im- 
plied in  wilful  and  deliberate  mis-statement.  The 
unprovoked  insults  which  have  beeu  levelled  at  me, 
both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  never  induced  me  to  retaliate: 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  ability  for  satire  was  j 
wanting,  but,  happily,  I had  long  since  subdued  the  | 
disposition.  I knew  that  men  might  be  appreciated  ! 
from  the  character  of  their  enemies  as  well  as  of  tbeir 
friends,  and  I accepted  the  hatred  of  sciolists,  cox- 
combs, and  profligates,  as  one  sure  proof  that  1 was 
deserving  well  of  the  wise  and  of  the  good. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  imputed  to  any  habit  of 
egotism,  or  any  vain  desire  of  interesting  the  public 
in  my  individual  concerns,  if  I now  come  forward 
from  that  privacy  in  which,  both  from  judgment  and 
disposition,  it  would  have  beeu  my  choice  to  have  re- 
mained. While  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland 
I have  been  employed  upon  the  mines  of  Brazil,  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  such  other  varieties  of  pur-  | 
suit  as  serve  to  keep  the  intellect  in  health  by  alter- 
nately exercising  and  refreshing  it,  my  name  has  served  ! 
in  London  for  the  very  shuttlecock  of  discussion. 
My  celebrity  has  for  a time  eclipsed  that  of  Mr.  Hunt 
the  Orator,  and  may  perhaps  have  impeded  the  rising  , 
reputation  of  Toby  the  Sapient  Pig.  I have  reigned 
in  the  newspapers  as  paramount  as  Joanna  Southcote 


during  the  last  month  of  her  tympany.  Nay,  columns 
have  been  devoted  to  Mr.  Southey  and  Wat  Tyler 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  be-  j 
wailing  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  Emperor  Napo-  f 
Icon,  and  reprobating  the  inhumanity  of  the  British  j 
Cabinet  for  having  designedly  exposed  him,  like  Bi-  : 
shop  Halto,  to  be  devoured  by  the  rats. 

That  1 should  ever  he  honoured  by  such  a delicate 
investigation  of  my  political  opinions,  was  what  I ne- 
ver could  have  anticipated,  even  in  the  wildest  dreams  i 
of  unfledged  vanity.  Honour,  however,  has  been  thrust  [ 
upon  me,  ax  upon  Malvolio.  The  verses  of  a boy,  ol  . 
which  he  thought  no  more  than  of  his  school -ever-  ! 
rises,  and  which,  had  they  been  published  when  they  • 
were  written,  would  have  passed  without  notice  to  , 
the  family  vault,  have  not  only  been  perused  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  judicial  oiiice,  but  have  been 
twice  produced  in  parliament  for  the  edification  of  the 
legislature.  The  appetite  for  slander  must  be  sharp- 
set,  when  it  can  prey  upon  such  small  gear!  As, 
however,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Southey  have  not  been 
thought  unworthy  to  occupy  so  considerable  a share 
of  attention,  lie  need  not  apprehend  the  censure  of  the 
judicious  if  he  takes  part  in  the  discussion  himself, 
so  far  as  briefly  to  inform  the  world  what  they  really 
have  been,  and  what  they'  are. 

In  my  youth,  when  my  stock  of  knowledge  consisted 


of  such  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory as  is  acquired  in  the  course  of  a regular  scholas- 
tic education,  when  my  heart  was  full  of  poetry  and 
romance,  and  Lucan  and  Akenside  were  at  my  tongue’s 
end,  1 fell  into  the  political  opinions  which  the  French 
revolution  was  then  scattering  thronghout  Europe; 
and,  following  those  opinions  with  ardour  wherever 
they  led,  I soon  perceived  that  inequalities  of  rank 
were  a light  evil  compart'd  to  the  inequalities  of  pro- 
perty, aud  those  more  fearful  distinctions  which  the 
want  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  occasions  be- 
tween man  and  man.  At  that  time,  and  with  those 
opinions,  or  rather  feelings  (for  their  root  was  in  the 
heart,  and  not  in  the  understanding),  I wrote  Wat 
Tyler , as  one  who  was  impatient  of  M all  the  oppres- 
sions that  are  done  under  the  sun.”  The  subject  was 
injudiciously  chosen,  and  it  was  treated  as  might  be 
expected  by  a youth  of  twenty,  in  such  times,  who 
regarded  only  one  side  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
other  misrepresentation.  The  sentiments  of  the  his- 
torical characters  are  correctly  &tatcd.  Were  1 now 
to  dramatise  the  same  story  there  would  be  much  to 
add,  but  little  to  alter.  1 should  not  express  those 
sentiments  less  strongly,  but  I should  oppose  to  them 
more  enlarged  views  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
progress  of  society,  i should  set  forth  with  equal 
force  the  oppressions  of  the  feudal  system,  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  insurgents,  and  the  treachery  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  hold  up  the  errors  and  crimes  which 
were  then  committed,  as  a warning  for  this  and  for 
future  ages.  I should  write  as  a roan,  not  ax  a strip- 
ling; with  the  same  heart,  and  the  same  desires,  but 
with  a ripened  understanding  and  competent  stores  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  a fair  and  legitimate  inference,  that  no  person 
would  have  selected  this  subject,  and  treated  it  in  such 
a manner  at  such  a time,  unless  he  had  in  a certain 
degree  partaken  of  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed 
in  it : in  ivhat  degree  he  partook  of  tliem  is  a question 
which  it  requires  more  temper  as  well  as  more  dis- 
cretion to  resolve  than  you,  Sir,  have  given  any  proof 
of  possessing.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  piece  with  other  works  of  the  same  author, 
written  about  the  same  time,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  political  opinions  : 
by  such  a comparison  it  might  be  discerned  what 
arose  from  his  own  feelings,  and  what  from  the  na- 
ture of  dramatic  composition.  But  to  select  passages 
from  a dramatic  poem,  and  ascribe  the  wlmlc  force  of 
the  sentiments  to  the  writer  ax  if  he  himself  held  them, 
without  the  slighest  qualification,  is  a inode  of  criti- 
cism manifestly  absurd  and  uujust.  Whether  it  pro- 
ceeded in  this  instance  from  excess  of  malice,  or 
deficiency  of  judgment,  is  a point  which  the)’  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  Mr.  William  Smith  may  be  able  ; 
to  determine. 

It  so  happens  that  sufficient  specimens  of  Mr.  Sou- 
they’s way  of  thinking  in  his  youth  are  before  the 
world,  without  breaking  open  escritoires,  or  stealing 
any  more  of  his  juvenile  papers  which  he  may  have 
neglected  to  burn.  The  poem  to  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  he  is  indebted  for  his  first  favourable  notice 
from  the  public,  may  possibly  have  been  honoured 
with  a place  in  Mr.  William  Smith’s  library,  as  it 
received  the  approbation  of  all  the  dissenting  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  Ills  possible  that  their  recommend- 
ation may  have  induced  him  to  favour  Joan  of  Arc 
with  a perusal,  and  not  improbably  in  a mood  which 
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would  disregard  its  manifold  demerits  in  style  and 
structure,  for  the  sake  of  its  liberal  opinions.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  may  have  condescend*  vl  to  notice  the 
minor  poems  of  the  same  author,  sanctioned  as  some 
of  these  also  were,  at  their  first  appearance,  by  the 
same  critical  authorities.  In  these  production*  he 
may  have  seen  expressed  an  enthusiastic  love  of  li- 
berty,— a detestation  of  tyranny,  wherever  it  exists, 
and  in  whatever  form, — an  ardent  abhorrence  of  all 
wicked  ambition, — and  a sympathy  not  less  ardent 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  war  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  and  in  a righteous  cause, — feelings 
just,  as  well  as  generous  in  themselves.  He  might 
have  perceived  also  frequent  indications  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  youthful  writer,  a far  happier  system 
of  society  was  possible  than  any  under  which  man- 
kind are  at  present  existing,  or  ever  have  existed  since 
* the  patriarchal  ages, — and  no  equivocal  aspirations 
after  such  a slate.  In  all  this  be  might  have  seen 
something  that  was  erroneous,  and  more  that  was 
visionary;  but  nothing  that  savoured  of  intemperance 
! or  violence.  I insist,  therefore,  that  inasmuch  as 
Wat  Tyler  may  differ  in  character  from  these  works, 
the  difference  arises  necessarily  from  Die  nature  of 
dramatic  composition.  I maintain  that  this  is  the 
inference  which  must  be  drawn  by  every  honest  and 
judicious  mind,  and  I affirm  that  such  an  inference 
would  be  strictly  conformable  to  the  fad 

Do  not,  however.  Sir,  suppose  that  I shall  seek  to 
shrink  from  a full  avowal  of  wbat  my  opinions  haw* 
been:  neither  before  God  nor  man  am  1 ashamed  of 
them ! I have  as  little  cause  for  humiliation  in  recall- 
ing them,  as  Gibbon  had,  when  he  related  how  he  had  ! 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  a confessor;  for  while  1 imbibed 
the  republican  opinions  of  the  day,  I escaped  the 
atheism  and  the  leprous  immorality  which  generally 
accompanied  them.  1 cannot  therefore  join  with  Beat- 
tie  in  blessing 

“the  honr  when  I escaped  the  wrangling  crew. 

From  Pyrrho'*  raair,  ami  K pi  cams’  sty.” 

for  I was  never  lost  in  the  one  nor  defiled  in  the  other. 
My  progress  was  of  a different  kind.  From  building 
castles  in  the  air  to  framing  commonwealths,  was  an 
easy  transition:  the  next  step  was  to  realise  the  vi- 
sion; and,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this,  I for- 
sook the  coarse  of  life  for  which  I had  been  designed,  1 
and  the  prospects  of  advancement  which  I may  say  I 
without  presumption  were  within  my  reach.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  retire  with  a few  frieuds  into  the  wilds 
of  America,  and  there  lay  the  foundations  of  a com- 
munity, upon  what  we  believed  to  be  the  political 
system  of  Christianity.  It  matters  not  in  what  man- 
ner the  vision  was  dissolved.  I am  not  now  writing 
my  own  memoirs,  and  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  state 
the  fact.  We  were  connected  with  no  clubs,  no  so- 
cieties, no  party.  The  course  which  we  would  have 
pursued  might  have  proved  destructive  to  ourselves, 
but,  as  it  related  to  all  other  persons,  never  did  the 
aberrations  of  youth  take  a more  innocent  direction. 

1 know,  Sir,  that  you  were  not  ignorant  of  this  cir- 
cumstance; the  project,  while  it  was  in  view,  was 
much  talked  of  r.mong  that  sect  of  Christiaus  to  which 
you  belong,  and  some  of  your  frieuds  ore  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  my  life.  Wbat,  then,  I 
may  ask,  did  you  learn  concerning  me  from  this  late 
surreptitious  publication?  Nay,  Sir,  (he  personal 
knowledge  which  you  possessed  was  uot  needful  for  a 


full  understanding  of  the  political  opiuioiu  which  1 
entertained  iu  youth.  They  are  expressed  in  poems 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  are  conti- 
nually on  sale:  no  alterations  have  ever  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing,  concealing,  or  exte-  j 
mailing  them.  I have  merely  affixed  to  every  piece 
the  date  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  written, — and 
the  progress  of  years  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  change. 

Yon,  Mr.  William  Smith,  may  possibly  be  ac- 
quainted with  other  persons  wbo  were  republicans  in 
the  first  years  of  the  French  revolution,  and  who  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  so,  with  as  little  impeachment 
of  their  integrity  as  of  their  judgment:  yet  you  bring 
it  as  a heinous  charge  agaiust  iue,  that  having  cnier- 
t. lined  enthusiastic  notious  iu  ray  youth,  three-and- 
twenty  years  should  have  produced  a change  in  the 
opinions  of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  You  are  pleased  in  your 
candour  to  admit,  that  I might  have  been  sincere 
when  I was  erroneous;  and  you,  who  are  a professor 
of  modern  liberality,  are  uot  pleased  to  admit  that  the 
course  of  time  and  events  may  have  corrected  me  in  J 
what  was  wrong,  aud  confirmed  me  in  wbat  was  right,  j 
True  it  is  that  the  events  of  the  last  five-and-twcuty 
years  have  been  lost  upon  you;  pe.'baps  you  judge  me  i 
by  yourself;  and  you  may  think  that  this  is  a fair  j 
criterion; — but  I must  protest  against  being  measured 
by  any  such  standard.  Between  you  and  me,  Sir,  ! 
there  can  be  no  sympathy,  even  though  we  should 
sometimes  happen  to  think  alike.  We  are  as  unlike 
in  all  things,  as  men  of  the  same  time,  country,  and 
rank  in  society  can  be  imagined  to  be;  and  the  dif- 
ference is  in  our  raiud  and  mould,  as  we  came  from  j 
the  potter’s  hand. 

And  wbat.  Sir,  is  the  change  in  the  opinions  of  j 
Mr.  Southey  which  has  drawn  upou  him  the  ponde- 
rous displeasure  of  Mr.  William  Smith?  This  was  a 
point  upou  which  it  behoved  you  to  be  especially  well  j 
informed,  before  you  applied  to  him  the  false  and  in-  j 
soIent  appellation  which  you  are  said  to  have  used,  1 
and  which  1 am  authorised  in  believing  that  you  have 
used.  He  has  ceased  to  believe  that  old  monarchical 
countries  are  capable  of  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment. He  has  ceased  to  think  that  be  understood  the 
principles  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  man  and 
society,  before  be  was  one-and-twenty  years  of  age.  ; 
He  has  ceased  to  suppose,  that  men  wbo  neither  cul-  | 
tivatc  their  intellectual  nor  their  moral  faculties,  can  I 
understand  them  at  any  age.  He  has  ceased  to  wish 
for  revolutions  even  in  countries  where  great  alteration  is  : 
to  be  desired,  because  be  has  seen  that  the  end  ofanar-  I 
chy  is  military  despotism.  But  lie  has  not  ceased  to  love  ; 
liberty  with  uil  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  strength;  he  has  not  ceased  to  detest  tyranny 
wherever  it  exists,  and  in  whatever  form.  He  has  not 
ceased  to  abhor  the  wickedness  of  ambitiou,  and  to 
sympathise  with  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country  and  in  a righteous  cause ; — if 
indeed  he  had,  he  might  have  been  sure  of  the  appro- 
bation, not  ouly  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  of  those 
persons  who  were  during  the  war  the  sober  opponents 
of  their  country's  cause,  but  of  the  whole  crew  of 
Ultra  Whigs  and  Auarchists,  from  Messrs.  Brougham 
and  Clodius,  down  to  Cobl>ett,  Cethegus,  aud  Co. 

Many  were  the  Englishmen  who  wished  well  to  the 
French  at  the  commencement  of  tbeir  revolution;  but 
if  any  of  those  Englishmen  have  attached  the  same  { 
interest  to  the  cause  of  Frauce  through  all  the  changes  j 
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of  the  revolution, — if  they  have  hoped  that  Buo- 
naparte might  succeed  in  the  usurpation  uf  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Continent, — 
the  change  is  in  them,  in  their  feelings  and  their  prin- 
ciples, uut  in  me  and  in  mine.  At  no  time  of  my  life 
have  I held  auv  opinions  like  those  of  the  Buona- 
partists  and  revolutionists  of  the  preseut  day  ; — 
never  could  1 have  held  any  communiou  with  such 
men  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, — my  nature,  God  be 
thanked ! would  always  have  kept  me  from  them  in- 
stinctively, as  it  would  from  toad  or  asp.  Look  through 
the  whole  writings  of  my  youth,  including,  if  you 
please,  Wat  Tyler;  there  can  be  no  danger  that  its 
errors  should  infect  a gentleman  who  has  called  upon 
the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  author, — and 
he  would  not  be  the  worse  were  he  to  catch  from  it 
a little  of  the  youthful  generosity  which  it  breathes. 
I ask  you,  Sir,  in  which  of  those  writings  1 have  ap- 
pealed  to  the  base  or  the  malignant  ferlings  of  man- 
kind,— and  I ask  you  whether  the  present  race  of  re- 
volutionary writers  appeal  to  any  other?  Whatman's 
private  character  did  1 stab  ? Whom  did  I libel  ? 
Whom  did  1 slander?  Whom  did  1 traduce?  These 
miscreants  live  by  calumny  aud  sedition;  they  are 
libellers  and  liars  by  trade. 

The  one  object  to  which  I have  ever  been  desirons 
of  contributing  according  to  my  power,  is  the  removal 
of  those  obstacles  by  which  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind is  impeded  ; and  to  this  the  whole  tenour  of  my 
writings,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  bears  witness. 
This  has  been  the  pole-star  of  my  course;  the  needle 
has  shiltcd  according  to  the  movements  of  the  state- 
vessel  wherein  1 am  embarked,  but  the  direction  to 
which  it  poiuls  has  always  been  the  saint*.  I did  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  those  who,  having  been  the 
friends  of  France  when  they  imagined  that  the  cause 
of  liberty  was  implicated  in  her  success,  transferred 
their  attachment  from  the  republic  to  the  military 
tyranny  in  which  it  ended,  and  regarded  with  com- 
placency the  progress  of  oppression  because  France 
was  the  oppressor.  • They  had  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  east  in  the  morning  to  worship  the  rising 
sun,  ami  iu  the  evening  they  were  looking  eastward 
still,  obstinately  affirming  that  still  the  sun  was 
there.”  (I)  I,  on  the  contrary,  altered  my  position  as 
the  world  went  round.  For  so  doing,  Mr.  William 
Smith  is  said  to  have  insulted  me  with  the  appellation 
of  Keneoade;  and  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  foul 
aspersion  passed  his  lips,  I brand  him  for  it  on  the 
forehead  with  the  name  of  Slanderer!  Salve  the 
mark  as  you  will,  Sir,  it  is  ineffaceable!  You  must 
bear  it  with  you  to  your  grave,  and  the  rcuiembraucc 
of  it  will  outlast  jour  epitaph. 

Aud  now,  Sir,  learu  what  are  the  opinions  of  the 
man  to  whom  you  have  offered  this  public  and  noto- 
rious w’rong, — opinions  not  derived  Iromany  contagion 
ol  the  times,  nor  entertained  with  the  unreflecting 
eagerness  of  youth,  nor  adopted  in  connection  with 
any  party  in  the  state;  but  gathered  patiently,  during 
many  years  of  leisure  and  retirement,  from  books, 
observation,  meditation,  and  intercourse  with  living 
miuds  who  will  be  the  light  of  other  ages. 

Greater  changes  in  the  condition  of  this  country 
have  been  wrought  during  the  last  half  century,  than 
au  equal  course  o(  years  had  ever  before  produced. 
Without  entering  into  the  proofs  of  this  proposition, 

(I)  I quote  my  own  word*,  written  in  18U3. 


suffice  it  to  indicate,  as  among  the  most  elficieut 
causes,  the  steam  and  the  spinuing-engines,  the  mail- 
coach,  and  the  free  publication  of  the  debates  in  par- 
liament : hence  have  followed,  in  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence,  increased  activity,  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  power;  but,  on  the  other  band,  greediness  of  gain, 
looseness  of  principle,  half-knowledge  (more  perilous 
than  ignorance':,  vice,  poverty,  wretchedness,  disaffec- 
tion, and  political  insecurity.  The  changes  which  have 
taken  place  render  other  changes  inevitable;  forward 
we  must  go,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  retrace  our 
steps ; the  hand  of  the  political  horologe  cannot  go 
back,  like  the  shadow  upon  Hezekiah’s  dial;' — when 
the  hour  comes,  it  must  strike. 

Slavery  has  long  ceased  to  be  tolerable  in  Europe: 
the  remains  of  feudal  oppression  are  disappearing  even 
in  those  countries  which  have  improved  the  least : 
nor  can  it  be  much  longer  endured  that  the  extremes 
of  ignorauc*,  wretchedness,  and  brutality,  should  exist 
in  the  very  centre  of  civilised  society.  There  can  be 
no  safety  with  a populace  half  Luddite,  bulf  Laza- 
roni.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  far  from 
that  state  in  which  any  thing  resembling  equality 
would  be  possible ; but  we  are  arrived  at  that  state 
in  which  the  extremes  of  inequality  are  become  intoler- 
able. They  are  too  dangerous,  as  well  as  too  monstrous, 
to  be  borne  much  longer.  Flans  which  would  have  led 
to  the  utmost  horrors  of  insurrection  have  beeu  pre- 
| vented  by  the  government,  and  by  the  enactment  of 
| strong  but  necessary  laws.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
i supposed  that  the  disease  is  healed,  because  the  ulerr 
may  skin  over.  The  remedies  by  which  the  body-politic 
can  be  restored  to  health  must  be  slow  in  their  ope- 
ration. The  condition  of  the  populace,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  must  be  improved,  or  a Jacquerie , 
a Helium  Servile , sooner  or  later  will  he  the  result. 
It  is  the  people  at  this  time  who  stand  iu  need  of 
reformation,  not  (Ik*  government. 

The  government  must  better  the  condition  of  the 
populace;  and  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  prevent 
it  from  lieing  worsened.  It  must  no  longer  suffer 
itself  to  lie  menaced,  its  chief  magistrate  insulted, 
and  its  most  sacred  institutions  vilified  with  impunity. 

I It  must  curb  the  seditious  press,  uud  keep  it  curbed. 

I For  this  purpose,  if  the  laws  are  not  at  present  effec- 
tual, they  should  be  made  so ; nor  will  they  then 
avail  unless  they  are  vigilantly  executed.  I say  this, 
well  knowing  to  what  obloquy  it  will  expose  tne,  and 
, how  grossly  and  impudently  my  meaning  will  be  mis- 
represented; but  I say  it,  because  if  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  be  not  rurl»cd,  its  abuse  will  most 
assuredly  one  day  occasion  the  loss  of  its  freedom. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  measure; 
for  without  this  all  others  will  be  fruitless.  Next  in 
■ urgency  is  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor.  1 differ, 
toto  ca-lo , from  Mr.  Owen,  of  l^anark,  in  one  main 
point.  To  build  upon  any  other  foundation  than  re- 
ligion is  building  u|Min  sand.  But  1 admire  his  prac- 
tical benevolence, — 1 love  his  enthusiasm, — and  1 go 
far  with  him  in  his  earthly  views.  What  he  has  ac- 
! tually  done  entitles  him  to  the  greatest  attention  and 
J respect.  1 sincerely  wish  that  his  plan  for  the  extir- 
pation of  pauperism  should  be  fairly  tried.  To  employ 
the  poor  in  manufactures  is  only  shifting  the  evil,  and 
tiirowing  others  out  of  employ,  by  hriugiug  more  la- 
bour, and  more  produce  of  labour,  into  a market 
> which  is  already  overstocked. 

Wise  aud  extensive  plans  of  foreign  colonisation 
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contribute  essentially  to  keep  a state  like  England  in 
beallh  ; but  we  must  not  overlook  the  greater  facility 
of  colonising  at  home.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
tracts  of  waste  laud  should  be  purchased  with  public 
money,  to  be  held  as  national  domains,  and  colonised 
with  our  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  people 
who  arc  in  waul  of  employment,  dividing  them  into 
estates  of  different  sizes  according  to  the  capability 
of  the  speculators,  and  allotting  to  every  cottage  that 
•honld  be  erected  there  a certain  proportion  of  ground  ? 
Thus  should  we  make  immediate  provision  for  those 
brave  men  whose  services  are  no  longer  required  for 
the  defence  of  their  country  ; — thus  should  we  admi- 
nister immediate  relief  to  the  poor,  lighteu  the  poor- 
rates,  give  occupation  to  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture, and  provide  a permanent  source  of  revenue, 
acaruing  from  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country. 
There  ueverwas  a time  when  every  rood  of  ground  main- 
tained its  man;  but  surely  it  is  allowable  to  hope  that 
whole  districts  will  not  always  be  suffered  to  lie  waste 
' while  multitudes  are  in  want  of  employment  and  of  bread. 

A duly  scarcely  less  urgent  than  that  of  diminishing 
j the  burtbeu  of  the  poor-rates,  is  that  of  providing  for 
I the  education  of  (he  lower  classes.  Government  must 
no  longer,  in  neglect  of  its  first  and  paramount  duty, 

I allow  them  to  grow  up  iu  worse  than  heathen  igno- 
I ranee.  They  must  be  trained  in  the  way  they  should 
. go:  they  must  be  taught  to  u fear  God  and  keep  his 
| commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.” 
i Mere  reading  and  writing  will  not  do  this:  they  roust 
be  instructed  according  to  the  established  religion ; 
they  must  be  fed  with  the  milk  of  sound  doctrine: 
for  states  are  secure  in  proportion  as  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  attached  to  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  A moral  and  religious  education  will  induce 
habits  of  industry;  the  people  will  know  their  duty, 
and  bud  their  interest  and  their  happiness  in  follow- 
ing it.  Give  ns  the  great  boon  of  parochial  education, 
so  connected  with  the  church  as  to  form  part  of  the 
establishment,  and  we  shall  hud  it  a bulwark  to  the 
state  as  well  as  to  the  church.  Let  this  be  done,  let 
saving  banks  be  generally  introduced,  let  new  channels 
for  industry  be  opened  (as  soon  as  the  necessities  of 
the  state  will  permit}  by  a liberal  expenditure  in  public 
works,  by  colonising  our  waste  lands  at  home  and  re- 
gularly sending  off  our  swarms  abroad,  and  the  strength, 
wealth,  and  security  of  the  nation  will  be  iu  proportion 
to  its  numbers. 

Never,  indeed,  was  there  a more  senseless  cry  than 
that  which  is  at  this  time  raised,  for  retrenchment  in 
the  public  expenditure  as  a means  of  alleviating  the 
present  distress.  That  distress  arises  from  a great 
and  suddeu  diminution  of  employment,  occasioned  by 
many  coinciding  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  the 
war-expenditure  of  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  yearly 
has  ceased.  Men  are  out  of  employ: — the  evil  is  that 
too  little  is  spent, — aud,  as  a remedy,  we  arc  ex- 
horted to  spend  less!  Every  where  there  are  mouths 
crying  ont  for  food  because  the  hands  want  work ; 
and  at  this  time,  and  for  this  reason,  the  stale-quack 
requires  further  reduction!  Because  so  many  hands 
are  unemployed,  he  calls  upon  government  to  throw 
more  upon  the  public,  by  reducing  its  establishments 
and  suspending  its  works!  O lepidum  caput!  Aud 
it  is  by  such  heads  as  this  that  we  are  to  be  reformed ! 

“Statesmen,”  says  Mr.  Burke,  “before  they  value 
themselves  on  the  relief  given  to  the  people  by  the 
| destruction  (or  diminution)  of  their  revenue,  ought 


first  to  have  carefully  attended  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem: — whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
people  to  pay  considerably,  aud  to  gain  iu  proportion ; 
or  to  gaiu  little  or  nothing,  and  to  be  disburdened  of 
all  contribution.”  And  in  another  place  this  great 
statesman  says,  “the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  j 
nations  lias  generally  increased  with  the  increase  of 
their  revenues;  and  they  will  both  continue  to  grow 
and  flourish,  as  long  as  the  balance  between  what  is 
lelt  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  what 
is  collected  for  the  common  effort*  of  the  state,  bear 
to  each  other  a due  reciprocal  proportion,  and  are  kept 
in  a close  correspondence  and  communication.”  This 
opiuion  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  uucxumpled 
prosperity  which  the  country  enjoyed  during  the  war, 
— a war  of  unexampled  expenditure:  and  the  stupen- 
dous works  of  antiquity,  the  ruins  of  which  at  this 
day  so  mournfully  attest  the  opulence  and  splendour 
of  states  which  have  long  siuce  ceased  to  exist,  were 
in  no  slight  degree  the  causes  of  that  prosperity  of 
which  they  are  the  proofs.  Instead  therefore  of  this 
seuseless  cry  for  retrenchment,  which  is  like  prescrib- 
ing depletion  for  a patient  whose  complaints  proceed 
from  inauitiou,  a liberal  expenditure  should  be  adv  ised 
iu  works  of  public  utility  and  magnificence.  For  if 
experience  has  shown  us  that  increased  expenditure 
during  war,  and  a proportionately  increasing  prospe- 
rity, have  been  naturally  connected  as  cause  and  con- 
sequence, it  is  neither  rash  nor  illogical  to  infer,  that 
a liberal  expenditure  in  peace  upon  national  works 
would  produce  the  same  beneficial  effect,  without  any 
of  the  accompanying  evil.  Money  thus  expended  will 
flow  like  chyle  into  the  veins  of  the  state,  and  nourish 
aud  invigorate  it.  Build,  therefore,  our  monuments 
for  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and  let  no  paltry  consi- 
derations prevent  them  from  being  made  worthy  of 
the  occasiou,  aud  of  the  country; — of  the  men  who 
have  fought,  conquered,  and  died  for  us; — of  Nelson, 
of  Wellington,  aud  of  Great  Britain.  Let  them  be 
such  as  may  correspond  in  splendour  with  the  actions 
to  which  they  are  consecrated,  and  vie,  if  possible, 
in  duration,  with  the  memory  of  those  immortal  events. 
They  are  for  after-ages;  the  more  magnificent  they 
may  be,  the  better  will  they  manifest  the  national 
sense  of  great  public  services,  and  the  more  will  they 
excite  and  foster  that  feeling  in  which  great  actions 
have  their  root.  In  proportion  to  their  magnificence, 
also,  will  be  the  present  benefit,  as  well  as  the  future 
good;  for  they  are  not,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
to  be  raised  by  bondsmen  under  rigorous  taskmasters  : 
the  wealth  which  is  taken  from  the  people  returns  to 
them  again,  like  vapours  which  are  drawn  impercep- 
tibly from  the  earth,  but  distributed  to  it  in  refreshing 
dews  and  fertilising  showers.  What  bounds  could 
imagination  set  to  tbe  welfare  and  glory  of  this  island, 
if  a tenth  part,  or  even  a twentieth  of  what  the  war 
expenditure  has  been,  were  annually  applied  in  im- 
proving and  creating  harbours,  in  bringing  our  roads 
to  the  best  possible  state,  in  colonising  upon  our  waste 
lands,  in  reclaiming  fens  and  conquering  tracts  from 
the  sea,  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts,  in  erecting 
churches,  in  building  and  endowing  schools  and  col- 
leges, aud  making  war  upon  physical  and  moral  evil 
with  the  whole  artillery  of  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
with  all  the  resources  of  science,  and  all  the  ardour 
of  enlightened  and  enlarged  benevolence? 

It  is  likewise  incumbent  upon  government  to  take 
heed  lest,  in  its  solicitude  for  raising  the  nm*«snry 
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revenue,  there  should  be  too  little  regard  for  the  I the  public?  Tbe  place  where  you  inode  the  attack,  ! 
means  by  which  it  is  raised.  It  should  beware  of  and  the  manner  of  the  attack,  prevent  this, 
imposing  such  duties  as  create  a strong  temptation  How  far  the  writings  of  Mr.  Southey  may  lie 
to  evade  them.  It  should  be  careful  that  all  it*  I found  to  deserve  a favourable  acceptance  from  after-  1 
measures  tend,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  improve-  ages,  time  will  decide;  but  a name,  which,  whether  | 
ment  of  the  people,  and  especially  careful  that  nothing  worthily  or  not,  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  literary  j 
be  done  which  can  tend  in  any  way  to  corrupt  them,  history  of  its  age,  will  certainly  not  perish.  Some 
It  should  reform  its  prisons;  and  apply  some  remedy  to  account  of  his  life  will  always  be  prefixed  to  bit 
the  worst  grievance  which  exists, — the  enormous  ex-  works,  and  transferred  to  literary  histories,  and  to 
penses,  tbe  chicanery,  and  the  ruinous  delays  of  the  law.  ■ the  biographical  dictionaries,  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
Machiavelli  says,  that  legislators  ought  to  suppose  1 other  countries.  There  it  will  be  related,  that  he 
all  men  to  be  naturally  bad ; — in  uo  point  has  that  lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  absolute  retire- 
sagacious  statesman  been  more  erroneous.  Fitter  it  ment ; that  in  all  his  writings  there  breathed  the 
is,  that  governments  should  think  well  of  mankind ; same  abhorrence  of  oppression  and  immorality,  the 
for  tbe  better  they  think  of  them,  tbe  better  they  same  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  same  ardent  wishes 
will  find  them,  and  tbe  better  they  will  make  them,  for  the  melioration  of  mankind;  and  that  tbe  only 
Government  must  reform  the  populace,  the  people  must  charge  which  malice  could  bring  agaiust  him  jipas 
reform  themselves.  This  is  the  true  reform ; and  com-  that,  as  he  grew  adder,  his  opinions  altered  concerning 
pared  with  this  all  else  is  flocci,  nauci,  nihili , pili.  the  means  by  which  that  melioration  was  to  be  ef- 
Such,  Sir,  are  in  part  the  views  of  the  man  whom  fected  ; and  that  as  he  learned  to  understand  the 
you  have  traduced.  Had  you  perused  his  writing*,  institutions  of  his  country,  he  learned  to  appreciate 
you  could  not  have  mistaken  them;  and  I am  will-  them  rightly,  to  love,  and  to  revere,  and  to  defend 
ing  to  believe  that  if  you  had  done  this,  and  formed  them.  It  will  be  said  of  him,  that  in  an  age  of  per- 
an  opinion  for  yourself,  instead  of  retailing  that  of  sonality,  he  abstained  from  satire;  and  that  during 
wretches  who  are  at  once  the  panders  of  malice  and  the  course  of  his  literary  life,  often  as  he  was  assailed, 
the  pioneers  of  rebellion,  you  would  neither  have  the  only  occasion  on  which  be  ever  condescended  to 
been  so  far  forgetful  of  your  parliamentary  character,  reply,  was,  when  a certain  Mr.  William  Smith  in- 
nor  of  the  decencies  between  man  and  man,  as  so  suited  him  in  parliament  with  the  appellation  of  re- 
wantonly,  so  unjustly,  and  in  such  a place,  to  have  negade.  On  that  occasion,  it  will  be  said,  that  he 
attacked  one  who  had  given  you  no  provocation.  vindicated  himself,  as  it  became  him  to  do,  and  treated 

Did  you  imagine  that  1 should  sit  down  quietly  his  calumniator  with  just  and  memorable  severity, 
under  tbe  wrong,  and  treat  your  attack  with  tbe  Whether  it  shall  be  added,  that  Mr.  William  Smith 
same  silent  contempt  as  I have  done  all  the  abuse  redeemed  his  own  character,  by  coming  forward  with 
and  calumny  with  which,  from  one  party  or  the  other,  honest  manliness  and  acknowledging  that  he  had 
Antijacobins  or  Jacobins,  1 have  been  assailed  in  spoken  rashly  and  unjustly,  concerns  himself,  but  is 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  publications,  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  tne. 
since  the  year  1796,  when  I first  became  known  to  Robert  Southey. 

fi/raben  anb  iSartlj; 

A MYSTERY. (I) 


FOUNDED  OH  THE  FOLLOWING  PASSAGE  IIV  GENESIS,  CHAP.  VI. 


“ A ii<l  It  came  to  pass  . . . that  the  mdi  of  God  uw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  unJ  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.” 


“And  woman,  wailing  for  her  demon  lover."— Coleridge. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 

ANGELS. 

Samiasa. 

Azabikl. 

Rapmaei.  the  Archangel. 

MEN. 

Noah  and  kis  Horn. 
la  ad. 

Japbet. 

WOMEN. 

Anah. 

Aholibamah. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth.—  Chorus  of  Mortals. 

(I)  Hr ar*n  and  Earth  was  written  at  Ravenna,  iu  Octo- 
ber, 1821.  In  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Murray,  iu  the  following 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

PART  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A woody  and  mountainous  District  near  Mount 
Ararat. — 7Y me,  midnight. 

Enter  Anah  and  Aholiramah. 

Anah.  Our  father  sleeps:  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  arc  accustom’d  to  descend, 

Through  the  deep  clouds,  o’er  rocky  Ararat: — 

How  my  heart  beats! 

Aho.  Let  us  proceed  upon 

month,  Lord  Byron  says — “ Enclosed  is  a lyrical  drama,  en- 
titled ,i  My *lrry.  iiu  will  Hud  it  pious  enough,  1 trust — 
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HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


Our  invocation. 

AnaJt.  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I tremble. 

Aho.  So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Anah.  My  sister,  though 

I love  Azaziel  more  than ob,  too  much ! 

Wbat  was  I going  to  say?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

Aho.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures? 

Anah.  But,  Abolibamah, 

1 love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me: 

This  cannot  be  of  good ; and  though  I know  not 
That  1 do  wrong,  I feel  a thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aho.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 

There's  Japlict  loves  thee  well,  bath  loved  tbee  long: 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

Anah.  I should  have  loved 

Azaziel  not  less  were  he  mortal;  yet 
I ain  glad  he  is  not  1 can  uot  outlive  him. 

And  when  I think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o*er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 

As  be  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible;  but  yet  I pity  him: 

His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 

Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I the  seraph, 

And  be  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  say. 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Anah.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

Aho.  If  1 thought  thus  of  Satniasa’s  love, 

All  seraph  as  he  is,  I ’d  spurn  him  from  me. 

But  to  our  invocation! — Tis  the  hour. 

Anah.  Seraph ! 

From  thy  sphere! 

Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 

In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watcbest  with  “the  seven," (t) 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 

Yet  hear! 

Oh!  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 

Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 

Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 


The  bitterness  of  tears. 

Eternity  is  in  thine  years, 

Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes; 

Wilh  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise, 

Except  in  love,  and  there  tbou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 

Thou  walk’st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see’st 
The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 

As  be  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate: 

Yet,  seraph  dear! 

Oh  hear! 

For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I would  not  die 
Until  I know  what  1 must  die  in  knowing, 
That  thou  forgett’sl  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
o’erflowing 

For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  tbou  art ! 

Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear; 

And  such,  l feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A war  unworthy:  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  seraph!  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  element; 

Delight 

And  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight, 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 
Tbe  hour  is  near 

Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon’d  quite. — 
Appear!  Appear! 

Seraph ! 

My  own  Azaziel ! be  but  here, 

And  leave  tbe  stars  to  their  own  light. 

Aho.  Samiasa! 

Wheresoe’er 

Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 

Or  warriug  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  him 

Who  made  all  empires,  empire ; or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the  abyss, 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  falling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  day  in  this ; 

Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 

Tbou  dcignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 
Samiasa ! 

I call  thee,  ! await  thee,  and  I love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I not: 

If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  tbee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot! 

Though  I be  form'd  of  clay. 

And  thou  of  beams 


at  least  some  of  the  ehoras  might  have  been  written  hy 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and  perhaps  for 
melody.  As  it  is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  j 
I intended  at  first,  I have  not  divided  it  into  acts,  bnt 
called  what  I have  sent  Pari  Pint;  at  there  is  a suspen-  I 
slon  of  the  action,  which  may  either  close  there  without  i 
impropriety,  or  be  continued  in  a way  that  I have  in 
view.  I wish  the  drat  part  to  be  published  before  the  I 
second;  because,  if  it  don’t  succeed,  it  is  better  to  stop  | 
there,  than  to  go  on  in  a fruitless  experiment.'’  Though 
without  delay  revised  by  Mr.  Gifford,  and  printed,  this  u First 
Part”  was  not  published  till  IH‘22,  when  it  appeared  In  the 
second  number  of  the  UberrU.  The  Mytiery  was  never 
completed. 

“The  great  power  of  this  Mystery  is  in  its  fearless 
and  daring  simplicity.  Lord  Byron  faces  at  once  ail  the 
grandeur  of  his  sublime  subject.  He  seeks  for  nothing,  but 
it  rise*  before  him  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence.  Man. 
or  angel,  or  demon,  the  being  who  mourn*,  or  laments,  or 


exnits,  Is  driven  to  speak  hy  his  own  soul.  The  angels  deign 
not  tonse  many  words,  even  to  their  benntifal  paramours;  } 
and  they  scorn  Noah  and  bis  sententious  sons.  The  first  j 
scene  is  n woody  and  mountainous  district,  near  Mount  1 
Ararat;  and  tbe  time  midnight.  Mortal  creatures,  con- 
scious of  their  own  wickedness,  have  heard  awful  predic-  1 
lions  of  the  threatened  flood,  and  all  their  lives  are  darkened 
with  terror.  But  the  sons  of  God  have  been  dwellers  on 
earth,  and  women's  hearts  have  been  stirred  by  the  beauty 
of  these  celestial  visitants.  Anah  and  Aholihamah,  two  of 
these  angel-stricken  maidens,  come  wandering  along  while 
others  sleep,  to  pour  forth  their  invocations  to  their  demon 
lovers.  They  are  of  very  different  characters : Anah,  soft, 
gentle  and  submissive;  Abolibamah,  proud,  impetoous,  and 
aspiring— tbe  one  loving  in  fear,  and  tbe  other  in  ambition." 
tf'iison. — L B- 

(I)  The  archangels,  said  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  to 
occupy  tbe  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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More  bright  than  tho.ve  of  day 
On  Eden’s  streams. 

Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 
With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.  There  is  a ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 

1 feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 

It  may  be  hidden  long:  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeath'd  us — but  my  heart 
Defies  it:  though  this  life  must  pass  away. 

Is  that  a cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 

Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I:  I feel — 

I feel  my  immortality  o’ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 

Into  my  ears  this  truth — “Thou  lives!  for  ever ! n 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I know  not,  nor  would  know ; 

That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 

But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o’erwhelm  ; we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us : with  thee 
I can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me, 

And  shall  / shrink  from  thine  eternity? 

No!  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me 
thorough, 

And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still ! and  1 will  smile, 

And  curse  thee  not;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a fold 

As But  descend  ; and  prove 

A mortal’s  love 

For  an  immortal.  If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  !(1) 
Anah.  Sister!  sister!  I view  them  w’inging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

AJio.  The  clouds  from  olT  their  pinions  dinging, 

As  though  they  bore  to-morrow’s  light. 

Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

-4Ao.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer’s  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come!  he  comes! — Azaziel! 

Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them ! Oh ! for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 

To  Samiasa’s  breast! 

Anah.  Lo!  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 

Like  a returning  sunset; — lo! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A mild  and  many-colour’d  bow, 

The  remnant  of  their  dashing  path, 

Now  shines!  and  now,  behold!  it  hath 

(1)  “This  invocation  is  extremely  beautiful:  its  chief 
beauty  lies  in  the  continuous  and  meandering  flow  of  its  im- 
passioned versification.  At  its  close, — and  it  might  well 
win  down  to  earth  erring  angels  from  heaven, — the  maidens 
disappear  in  the  midnight  darkness,  hoping  the  presence  of 
their  celestial  lovers.”  It 'U tot i.— L.  L 

(2)  u Lord  Hyron  here  takes  a wide  career,  and  is  some- 
times obscure  and  confused;  but  the  flushes  of  Are  continu- 
ally break  through,  and  illumine  the  rjoods  of  smoke  and 
vapour.  The  extravagance  is  dictated  by  passion.  His 
muse,  even  in  her  riddles  and  digressions,  bus  a sybil-like 
prophetic  fur)  .*'  Jeffrey — L-  E. 
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Return’d  to  night,  as  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  liath  lash’d 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 

When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 
Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash’d 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean’s  fountains  sleep.(2) 
Aho.  They  have  touch'd  earth!  Samiasa! 

Anah.  My  Azaziel ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.(3) 

Enter  In  ad  and  Japhet, 

trad.  Despond  not : wherefore  wil  t thou  wander  thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 

And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars? 

They  cannot  aid  thcc. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I look. 

Methinks  a being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 

The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 

Oh.  Anah! 

Trad.  But  she  loves  thee  not. 

Japh.  Alas! 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  me  also. 

Japh.  I fed  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride, 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  ber  scorn: 

It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it. 

Japh.  Canst  tbou 

Find  joy  in  such  a thought? 

Irad.  Nor  joy  nor  sorrow. 

I loved  her  wdl ; I would  have  loved  ber  better, 

Had  love  been  met  with  love:  as  ’tis,  I leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies? 

Irad.  I have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anah? 

Irad.  No;  her  sister. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I know  not ; but  her  air, 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah : she  but  loves  her  God. 

Irad.  Whate’er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not, 
What  can  it  profit  thee? (4) 

Japh.  True,  nothing;  but 

I love. 

Irad.  And  so  did  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thon  lovest  not, 

Or  think’st  thou  lovest  not,  art  thou  happier? 

Irad.  Yes. 

Japh.  I pity  thee. 

Irad.  Me!  why? 


(3)  “ lu  the  second  scene,  Japhet,  Noah's  son,  and  Irad 
— the  earthly  and  despised  lovers  of  the  two  maidens — 
appear.  Their  talk  is  somewhat  dull ; which,  we  presnmc, 
is  natural  in  inch  circumstances.”  tt'Uaon. — L.  E- 

(4)  “This  it  one  of  those  hitter  taunting  sarcasms  that 
escape  from  Lord  Byron’s  pen,  in  spite  of  himself.  Japhet 
Is  afterwards  introduced  alone,  in  a mountainous  cave; 
and  his  soliloquy,  bemoaning  his  own  fate,  and  tbe  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  mankind,  is  interrupted  by  a laugh 
of  demons,  rejoicing  over  the  event.  This  scene  is  terrific.” 
Jeffrey.— L.  E. 
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Japk.  Fur  being  happy, 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irad.  I take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper; 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost,  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father’s  herds  would  bring,  if  weigh’d 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain  — 

The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 

As  if  such  useless  and  discolour’d  trash, 

The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 

For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 

Our  flocks  and  wilderness  aflord. — Go,  Japhet, 

Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 

1 must  back  to  my  rest. 

Jap  ft.  And  so  would  I, 

If  I could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents,  then? 

Japh.  No,  Irad;  I will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world, 

To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth,  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so? 

What  wouldst  thou  there? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  ray  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad:  it  is  a hopeless  qpot. 

And  I am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But  ’tis  dangerous; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with  terrors. 
I must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no;  believe  me 

I feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Irad.  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more, 

As  not  being  of  them : turn  thy  steps  aside, 

Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh.  No,  neither,  Irad; 

I must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee! 

[ Exit  Irad. 

Japh.  (solus.)  Peace!  I have  sought  it  where  it 
should  be  found, 

In  love — with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a heaviness  of  heart — 

A weakness  of  the  spirit — listless  days, 

And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 

Have  come  upon  me.  Peace!  what  peace?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.  The  earth’s  grown  wicked; 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim'd 
A change  at  hand,  and  an  o’er  whelming  doom 
j To  perishable  beings.  Oh,  my  Anah! 

1 When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  bow  mightest  thou 
> Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
j The  elements ; this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
I Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  wilt  beat  more  vainly, 

j While  thine Ob,  God ! at  least  remit  to  her 

i Thy  wrath!  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
! Asa  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.  My  Anah! 
i How  would  I have  adored  thee,  hut  thou  wouldst  not; 
j And  still  would  I redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth’s  grave,  and,  unopposed 
! By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 

Ix/rd  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 

Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Jamet. 


Enter  Noah  and  Sham 


Noah.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

Shrm.  He  went  forth, 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 

He  said;  but,  as  I fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Like  a dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest; 

Or  else  be  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

Noah.  What  doth  he  there?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there:  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a fated  race. 

Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 

And  that  she  doth  not.  Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men ! that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 

And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings!  Lead  the  way; 

He  must  be  sought  for! 

Shem.  Go  not  forward,  father; 

1 will  seek  Japhet. 

Noah.  Do  not  fear  for  me: 

All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah. — Let  us  on. 

Shem.  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters? 

Noah.  No;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Shem. 


The  Mountains. — A Cavern , and  the  Rocks  of 
Caucasus. 

Japh.  (solus.)  Yc  wilds,  that  look  eternal;  and 
thou  cave, 

Which  scem'st  unfathomable;  and  ye  mountains, 

So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 

Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 

And  toppling  trees,  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 

In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 

Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — yes, 

Ye  look  eternal!  Yet,  in  a few  days, 

Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl’d 
Before  the  mass  of  waters;  and  yon  cave, 

Which  seems  to  lead  into  a lower  world. 

Shall  have  its  depths  search’d  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion’s  den! 

And  man Oh,  men!  my  fellow-beings!  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 

Save  I?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?  My  kinsmen 
Alas!  what  am  I better  than  ye  are, 

That  I must  live  beyond  yc?  Where  shall  he 
The  pleasant  places  where  I thought  of  Anah 
While  I had  hope?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 
Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I despair’d  for  her? 

And  can  it  be!— Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a distant  star. 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth. 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow?  no  more  to  have 
Day’s  broad  orb  drop  behind  it*  head  at  even. 
Leaving  it  with  a crown  of  many  hues? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars?  And  can  those  words  “no  more” 
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Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 
By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding?  May 
He  preserve  them,  and  / not  have  the  power 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth’s  daughters  from  j 
A doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 
Shall  ’scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong’d, 

; To  hiss  and  sling  through  some  emerging  world, 
i Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 
j Shall  slumber  o’er  the  wreck  of  this  until 
j The  salt  morass  subside  into  a sphere 
j Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

| The  sole  and  undistinguish’d  sepulchre, 

’ Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life?  How  much 
| Breath  will  be  still’d  at  once!  All -beauteous  world!  i 
So  young,  so  mark’d  out  for  destruction,  I 
i With  a cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 

And  night  by  night — thy  number’d  days  and  nights! 

I cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more;  but  as 

A portion  of  thy  dust,  1 cannot  think 

Upou  tby  coining  doom  without  a feeling 

Such  as — Oh  God!  and  canst  thou — [He  pauses. ( I) 

A rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard,  and  shouts 
oj  laughter — afterwards,  a Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou? 

Sprit  {laughs).  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak ! 

Spirit  (laughs).  Ha!  ha!  j 

Japh.  By  the  approaching  deluge!  by  the  earth, 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean ! by 
The  deep,  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains! 

The  heaven,  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas,  [ 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes! 

Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct. 

Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me! 

Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh? 

Spirit.  Why  weep’st  thou? 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 

Spirit.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Spirit  vanishes. 

j Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a world, 

I The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 

1 On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life! 

How  tbe  earth  sleeps!  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death  ! 

Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?  What  is  here, 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Boru  ere  this  dying  world?  They  come  like  rltuds! 

[Various  Spirits  jtass  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.  Rejoice ! 

Tbe  abhorred  race 

Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place. 

But  listen’d  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 

Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death! 

Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 

Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time’s  sapping  motion, 
Shall  they  drop  off.  Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean ! 

And  no  breath, 

Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave! 

(I)  “This  soliloquy  bat  the  fault  of  being  too  long  and 
wire-drawn.  At  its  close,  spirits  rush  from  the  cavern,  and 
cialt  in  tbe  approaching  calamity  of  tbe  world  : a dinlognr 


Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot: 

Not  even  a rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 
Shall  lift  its  point  to  save, 

Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
After  loug  looking  o’er  tbe  oceau  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometb  not : 

All  shall  be  void, 

Destroy’d! 

Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 
Of  life,  and  the  abhorr’d 
Children  of  dust  be  quench’d;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  tbe  unbroken  blue; 

And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 

Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain: 

All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 

Mau,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die, 

And  sea  and  sky 

Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  Eternal  eye. 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a home? 

Japh.  (coming  forward.)  My  sire! 

Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire; 

Only  tbe  evil  shall  be  put  away 
From  day. 

Avaunt!  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste! 

Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy; 
Hence!  baste! 

Back  to  your  inner  caves! 

Until  the  waves 

Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place. 

And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll’d  upon  the  tossing  winds 

In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space! 

Spirit.  Sou  of  the  saved! 

When  thou  and  (bine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element; 

When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 

Shalt  tbon  and  thine  be  good  or  happy?— No! 

Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  woe — 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
Less  Ilian  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  wot  Id  in  pride, 

The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a mortal  bride: 

Tbiue  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  teats. 

And  art  thou  not  ashamed 
Thus  to  survive. 

And  cat,  and  drink,  and  wive? 

With  a base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 

As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Without  such  grief  aod  courage,  as  should  rather 
Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 

Than  seek  a shelter  with  thy  favour’d  father, 

And  build  thy  city  o’er  Ihe  drown’d  earth's  grave? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kiud, 

Except  the  base  and  blind? 

Mine 

Hateth  thine 

As  of  a different  order  in  the  sphere, 

But  not  our  own. 

There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a throne 
Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  iu  darkness  here, 

rnsors  between  Japhet  and  one  of  them,  and  a chorus  it 
sung  by  a body  of  them,  part  of  which  is  truly  noble.'* 
Campbell. — L.  B- 
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Rather  than  see  hi*  mutes  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch!  and  give 
A life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live! 

And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done, 

Envy  the  giaut  patriarchs  then  no  more, 

And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one! 

Thyself  for  being  bis  sou! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  Cavern. 
Rejoice ! 

No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vet  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer; 

No  more 
Shall  they  adore; 

And  we,  who  ne’er  for  ages  have  adored 
The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 

To  whom  the  omission  of  a sacrifice 
Is  vice; 

We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour'd 
Uutil  one  eleineut  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos;  until  they, 

The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 

Shall  perish,  and  th  ir  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
lu  caves,  in  dins,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair; 

Where  eveu  the  brutes,  in  their  despair, 

Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  str  ped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother; 

Till  all  tilings  shull  be  as  they  were, 

Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky  ; 

While  a brief  truce 

Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation, 

To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use; 

This  remnant,  fioatiug  o’er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime, 

When  the  hot  suu  hath  buked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings — years — diseases — sorrow  — crime — 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  aud  toil, 

Until 

Jctph.  { interrupting  them.)  The  Eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ; aud  reJeem 

Unto  himself  all  limes,  all  things; 

And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  hell ! 

And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 

Her  EJen  in  an  eudless  paradise, 

Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell. 
And  even  the  very  demons  shill  do  well! 
Spirits.  Aud  when  shall  lake  eflecl  this  wondrous 
S|K*II? 

Japh.  When  the  Redeemer  comoth ; first  in  pain. 
And  then  in  glory. 

Spirits.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 
Till  earth  wax  hoary; 

War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 
Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  recking  from  each  battle-plain; 

(I)  "And  there  were  giant*  in  the  earth  in  those  days, 
aud  after;  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renoM  a. " 
Genesis. 


New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  uew  men ; but  still, 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 

Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  diflTereut  forms; 

But  tbe  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
Iu  a few  hours  the  glorious  giauts'  graves.  (I) 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  rejoice! 

Mortal,  farewell! 

Hark ! hark ! already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growiug  ocean's  gloomy  swell; 

Tbe  winds,  loo,  plume  their  piercing  wings; 

The  clouds  have  nearly  fill'd  their  springs; 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows;  (2)  while  man- 
kind 

View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  tbe  beginning,  blind. 

We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear,  [sphere; 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening 
Yet  a few  hours  their  coming  is  delay'd; 
Their  fl  .shiug  banners,  folded  still  on  higb. 

Yet  undisplay'd, 

Save  to  the  Spirit’s  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl!  howl!  O Earth! 

Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth ; 

Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 
The  ocean's  overflow ! 

Tbe  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs;  and  shells, 
Tbe  little  shells,  of  ocean’s  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells — 
How  shall  he  shriek  o’er  tbe  remorseless  sea ! 

And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer’d,  save  by  tbe  encroaching  swell; — 

W’hile  man  shall  long  in  vaiu  for  bis  broad  wings, 
The  wings  which  could  not  save: — 

Where  could  be  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space  brings 
Nought  to  bis  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
Brethren,  rejoice! 

And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 

All  die, 

Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth’s  seed — 

The  seed  of  Seth, 

Exempt  for  future  sorrow’s  sake  from  death. 

But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain ; 

And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters; 

Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  lo.ig  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  Heaven  upbraid, 

Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 

It  is  decreed, 

All  die! 

And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed! 

Fly,  brethren,  fly! 

But  still  rejoice! 

We  fell! 

They  fall ! 

So  perish  all 

These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 

[ The  Spirits  disappear,  soaring  upumrds. 

(2)  " The  same  day  were  all  the  fountain*  of  the  great 
dfrp  broken  op,  and  the  window*  of  heaven  were  opened." 
—Ibid. 
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Ja.  [solus.)  God  hath  proclaim’d  the  destiny  of  earth; 
My  father’s  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it; 

The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves} 

The  scroll  (I)  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear: 

And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen ; but 

Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ; which,  though  so  nigh, 

Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 

Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 

No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air; 

• The  clouds  arc  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth’s  last  day 

1 As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  u Shine !”  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Un form’d  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
! Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds, 
i Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
! Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
I Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites: 

J Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindling — 

) And  they  will  sing ! and  day  will  break ! Both  near, 

• So  near ! the  awful  close.  For  these  most  drop 
I Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep;  and  day, 

i After  the  bright  course  of  a few  brief  morrows, — 

I Ay,  day  will  rise;  but  upon  what? — a chaos, 

! Which  was  ere  day;  and  which,  renew’d,  makes  time 
Nothing!  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 

No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 

Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
1 A void : without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man, 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 
| Which  has  no  fountain;  as  his  race  will  be 
. Devour’d  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world. — 
What  have  we  here?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air? 
i No— all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

| 1 cannot  trace  their  features;  but  their  forms, 

J How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 
Of  the  grey  mountain,  scattering  its  mist! 
i And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
j Infernal  immortality  pour’d  forth 

• Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 
Welcome  as  Eden.  It  may  be  they  come 

[ To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world, 

I For  which  I have  so  often  pray’d — They  come! 
Anah!  oh,  God!  and  with  her  (2) 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azaziei.,  Ahab,  and  Aboi.ibamah. 
Anah.  Japhet! 

Sam.  Lo ! 

A son  of  Adam! 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-born  here, 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel ! what 

Dost  thou  on  earth,  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 
| Aza.  Know’st  thou  not,  or  forgett'st  thou,  that  a part 

i (I)  The  Book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopian*,  i* 
•aid  by  them  lo  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 

| (2)  “The  spirits  disappear  soaring  upwards,  and  Japhet 

; ha*  again  recourse  to  a very  line  soliloquy.  He  is  now 
joined  by  Anah  and  AboliUamah,  who  are  accompanied  by 
the  two  angels,  Samiasa  and  Azarici.  The  angels  seem 
somewhat  sulky,  and  are  extremely  laconic;  they  look  like 


Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  Condemn’d;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.  Anah!  Anah!  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still-to-be  beloved! 

Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I cannot  answer  thee ; yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
Will  pardon,  do  so!  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah! 

We  know  thee  not. 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May’st  know  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  1 have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whate’er  thy  griefs, 

And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix’d  with  wrath,  I 
How  have  Azazid,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong? 

Japh.  Wrong ! the  greatest  of  all  wrongs  ; but  thou 
Say'st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I did  not,  could  not, 
Deserve  her.  Farewell,  Anah!  I have  said 
That  word  so  often ! but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.  Angel!  or  whate’er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain? 

Aza.  From  what  ? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so, 

That  ye  too  know  not?  Angels!  angels!  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  bis  punishment ; or,  at  the  least, 

My  sorrow. 

Sam.  Sorrow!  I ne'er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them  ? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 

Aho.  So  be  it! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

Thus. 

Asa.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah? 

Anah.  Yes,  for  thee : 

I would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him , then ! for  the  seraph  thou 
HaBt  left  me ! That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too!  for  unions  like  to  these, 

Between  a mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow’d.  We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest:  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
Tbe  hour  wilt  come  in  which  celestial  aid 

Quakers  yet  unmoved  by  tbe  spirit — dull  dogs.  But  Japhet  r 
tukes  them  to  task  very  severely.  Noah  and  Shew  now  join 
tbe  party,  and  a conversation  ensue*  between  them  all, 
ncithervery  spirited  nor  very  edifying — when  enters  Raphael  j 
the  Archangel,  who  holds  a highly  poetical  dialogue  with 
Samiasa."  tFiltm.— L.  K. 
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Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  ! he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  us!  aud  those  who  are  with  ns! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  1 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I grieve  not  for  inyscif,  nor  fear ; 

1 am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.  Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption ! or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 

Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she. 

The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain’s  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we, 

With  Cain’s,  the  eldest-born  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain ! who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise, — would  mingle  with  Seth’s  children? 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam’s  dotage? 

No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril! 

Our  race  hath  alway  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  1 did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholihamah! 

Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a brother’s ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah ! let  me  call  thee  mine, 

Albeit  thou  art  not ; ’t  is  a word  I cannot 
Fart  with,  although  I must  from  thee.  My  Anah! 
Tbou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  lefl  a daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stern  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 

For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favour 

Aho.  ( interrupting  him.)  And  wouldst  thou  have 
her  like  our  father’s  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul?  If  / partook  thy  thought, 

And  dream’d  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her  ! — 

Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ; thou  makest  strife. 
Japh.  Offspring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so ! 

Aho.  Bui 

He  slew  not  Seth : and  what  bast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him? 

Japh.  Thou  speakest  well:  his  God  hath  judged 
him,  and 

I had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho.  He  was  our  fathers’  lather; 

The  eldest-born  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest, 

And  most  enduring : — Shall  1 blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being?  Look  upon 
Our  race  ; behoid  tbeir  stature  and  their  beauty, 

Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days 

Japh.  They  are  number'd. 

Aho.  Be  it  so ! but  while  yet  their  hours  eudure, 

I glory  in  my  brethreu  and  our  fathers. 

Japh.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah ! and  thou  ? 

Anah.  Wbate’er  our  God  decrees, 

The  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  1 must  obey, 

And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey. 

But  could  I dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  hour 
Of  universal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be), 

It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.  My  sister!  oh,  my  sister! 

What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 


The  brightest  future,  without  tire  sweet  past — 

Thy  love — my  father’s — all  the  life,  and  all 

The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  like  the  stars, 

Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 

Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ? Aholihamah ! 

Oh!  if  there  should  be  mercy — 6Cek  it,  find  it: 

I abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What!  hath  this  dreamer,  with  hisfather'sark, 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world, 

Shaken  my  sister?  Are  we  iwt  the  loved 
Of  seraphs?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a son  of  Noah  for  our  lives? 

Rather  than  (has But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  worst  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  engender’d 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.  Who 
.Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth, 

And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  ? 

Who  shall  do  this  ? 

Japh.  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Aho.  Who  heard  that  word? 

Japh.  The  universe,  which  leap’d 

To  life  before  it.  Ah!  smilest  thou  still  in  scoru? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs : if  they  attest  it  not, 

They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholihamah,  own  thy  God! 

Aho.  I have  ever  hail’d  our  Maker,  Sauiiasa, 

As  thine,  and  mine : a God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas!  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow?  Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  Tis  said  so. 

Japh.  It  is  even  so. 

Enter  Noah  and  Susm. 

Noah.  Japbet!  what 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked  ? 
Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  ? 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-born  being;  and  behold, 

These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  augels. 

Noah.  These  are  they,  then, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain;  the  sons  ot  heaven, 

Who  seek  earth’s  daughters  for  their  beauty? 

Aza.  Patriarch!  ! 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  such  communion ! i 

Has  not  God  made  a barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind? 

Sam.  Was  not  man  made  in  high  Jehovah's  image?  J 
Did  God  not  love  what  lie  had  made?  And  what 
| Do  we,  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love? 

Noah.  I am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 

Far  less  the  sons  of  God ; but  as  our  God 
Has  deign’d  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
His  judgments,  I reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a perishable  and  perishing, 

I'  Even  on  the  very  ece  of  pcrishimj}  world, 

Cannot  be  good. 

Aza.  What!  though  it  were  to  save? 

Noah.  Not  ye,  in  all  your  glory,  can  redeem 
1 What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemn’d. 
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Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  ’t  would 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful; 

And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  leas 
Condemn'd. 

Japh.  Oh,  father!  say  it  not. 

Noah.  Son ! son ! 

If  that  thou  would*!  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  lb-7  exist:  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be; 

While  thou  shall  be  the  sire  of  a new  world, 

And  belter. 

Japh.  Let  me  die  with  this,  and  them! 

Noah.  Thou  shouUlst  for  such  a thought,  but  shall 
Who  can  redeems  thee.  [not ; he 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee, 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both? 

Noah.  Ask  Him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Aimightiness.  And  lo!  bis  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears! 

Enter  Raphael  the  Archangel. { |) 

Raph.  Spirits ! j 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne, 

What  do  ye  here? 

Is  thus  a seraph's  duty  to  be  shown. 

Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone? 

Return ! 

Adore  and  bum 

In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  a seven. n 
Your  place  is  heaven. 

Sam.  Raphael! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 

How  long  bath  this  been  law, 

That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  uutrod? 

Earth!  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod! 

The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love;  and  oft  have  we  obey’d 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions: 
Adoring  him  in  bis  least  works  display’d; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions; 
And,  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word, 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe? 

And  wherefore  speak’st  thou  of  destruction  near  ? 
Raph.  Had  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah’s  late  decree, 

And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me: 

But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A part  of  sin; 

And  even  the  spirits’  knowledge  shall  grow  less 
As  they  wav  proud  within  ; 

For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay'd, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a mortal  maid: 

But  ye  are  pardon’d  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.  Hence!  away!  away! 

Or  stay, 

And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay  ! 

Aza.  And  thou  ! if  eurih  be  thus  forbidden 


WORKS. 


In  the  decree 

To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 

Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here? 

Raph.  I came  lo  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere,  I 
lu  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 

Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 
That  which  I came  to  do:  till  now  wc  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space;  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.  True,  earth  must  die! 
Her  race,  return’d  into  her  womb,  roust  wither, 
And  much  which  she  inherits:  but  oh!  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy’d) 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks?  immortal  still 
In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 

Our  brother  Satan  fell;  his  burning  will 
Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure! 

But  ye,  who  still  are  pure! 

Seraphs ! less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one. 

Think  how  he  was  undone! 

And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late? 

Long  have  I warr'd, 

Long  must  1 war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  Him 
Who  ’midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  sun  to  a dependent  star, 

Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I loveJ  him  —beautiful  he  was : oh  heaven! 
Save  his  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan’s!  Would  the  hour 
In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven  I 
The  wish  is  impious:  but,  oh  ye! 

Yet  undestroy’d,  be  warn’d!  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  bath  not  tempted  you ; he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt: 

But  man  hath  listen’d  to  his  voice, 

And  ye  to  woman's — beautiful  she  is, 

The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kis*. 

The  snake  hut  vanquish'd  dust;  but  she  will  draw 
A second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven’s  law.  j 
Yet,  yet,  oil  fly ! 

Ye  cannot  die; 

But  they 
Shall  pass  away. 

While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 
For  perishable  clay, 

Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  differed)  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering!  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heir* — 

Born  to  be  plough’d  w ith  tears,  and  sown  with  cares, 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil? 

Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  lime  to  dust,  unshorten'd  by  God’s  wrath, 
Still  they  are  Evil’s  prey  and  Sorrow’s  spoil. 

Aho.  Let  them  fly! 

I hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  mnst  die 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died; 

And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared, 


(I)  In  the  original  MS.  “ Michael.” —“I  return  yon,”  says  to  Raphael,  who  was  an  angel  of  gentler  ayrnpathtea.”— 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  M.,  “ the  revise.  I have  softened  the  part  /f.  Letters,  July  6,  18:12. — L.  E. 
to  which  Gifford  objected,  and  changed  the  name  of  Michael  j - 
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HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

While  from  below 

Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more! 

The  Jeep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven’*  overflow. 

Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace! 

Few  shall  lie  spared. 

If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thv  tongue 

It  seems;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 

Do  God  no  wrong  ! 

Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  vain. 

Live  as  he  wills  it— die,  wheu  he  ordains. 

Sister!  since  it  is  so. 

A righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain’s. 

And  the  eternal  Lord 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence;  cease 

In  vain  would  be  implored 

To  weary  Heaven’s  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint. 

For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe, 

Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a sin  for  thee? 

Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored, 

Such  would  it  be 

And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

To  alter  his  intent 

If  not  unmoved,  vet  uudisinay'd. 

For  a mere  mortal  sorrow.  Be  a man! 

And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 

And  bear  what  Adam’s  race  must  bear,  and  can. 

Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

Japh.  Av,  father ! but  w hen  they  are  gone, 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allav'd, 

And  we  are  all  alone. 

Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 

Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 

Fly,  seraphs ! to  your  own  eternal  shore, 

The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 

Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 

And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 

Our  portion  is  Co  die. 

Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast, 

And  yours  to  live  for  ever: 

Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  com- 

But  which  is  best,  a dead  eternity. 

Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest?  [maud? 

Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 

O God ! be  thou  a God,  and  spare 

Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey; 

Yet  while  'tis  time! 

I would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 

Renew  not  Adam’s  fall: 

An  hour  beyond  his  will; 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 

Nor  see  ye  lose  a portion  of  his  grace, 

But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth’s  race 

And  the  tremendous  rain. 

Find  still. 

Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their  graves, 

Fly! 

And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
Noah.  Silence,  vain  boy!  each  word  of  thine'*  n 

crime. 

Samiasa ! 

Angel!  forgive  this  stripling’s  fond  despair. 

And  if  I look  up  with  a tearless  eye. 

Itaph.  Seraphs ! these  mortals  speak  in  passion : Ye! 

Tis  that  an  angel’s  bride  disdains  to  weep  — 

Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 

Farewell!  Now  rise,  inexorable  deep! 

Mav  now  return  with  me. 

Anah.  And  must  we  die? 

Sam.  It  may  not  be: 

And  must  I lose  thee  too, 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  eudure. 

Azaziel  ? 

Itaph.  Say'st  thou? 

Oh,  my  heart!  rav  heart! 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I say,  Amen ! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true! 

Itaph.  Again ! 

And  yet  thou  wert  so  happv  too! 

Then  from  this  hour, 

The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falls  as  new : 

Shorn  as  ye  ore  of  all  celestial  power. 

But  yet  depart! 

And  aliens  from  vour  God. 

All ! why  ? 

Farewell ! 

Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — flv! 

Japh.  Alas!  where  shall  they  dwell? 

My  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 

Hark,  hark ! Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 

Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  fur  me. 

Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom: 

Too  much  alreadv  hast  thou  deign'd 

There’s  not  a breath  of  wind  upon  the  bill, 

To  one  of  Adam’s  race! 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom: 

Our  doom  is  sorrow : not  to  ns  alone, 

Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a heavy  load. 

But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain’d 

Noah.  Hark,  hark!  the  sea-birds  cry! 

To  love  us,  comelh  anguish  with  disgrace. 

In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky, 

The  first  w ho  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurl’d 

And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 

From  his  once  archangelic  throne 

Never  a white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Into  some  unknown  world: 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 

And  thou,  Azaziel!  No— 

Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  braTC. 

Thou  shall  not  suffer  woe 

Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 

For  me.  A wav  ! nor  weep ! 

And  then,  no  more! 

Thou  canst  not  weep;  but  vet 

Japh.  The  sun  ! the  sun ! 

Mayst  suffer  more,  not  weeping:  then  forget 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone; 

Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  deep 
Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.  Fly!  fly! 

Being  gone,  ’t  will  be  less  difficult  to  die. 

And  a black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around, 

Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone! 

Japh.  Oh  say  not  so! 

The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 

Father!  and  thou,  archangel,  thou  ! 

Save  where  their  brazen-colour'd  edges  streak 

Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 

The  verge  where  brighter  morns  were  wont  to  break. 

That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Noah.  And  lo!  yon  flash  of  light, 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a shore. 

The  distant  thunder’s  harbinger,  appears! 
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It  cometh!  hence,  away! 

Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey! 

! Hence  to  wbeie  our  all-ha  Mow’d  ark  up  rear* 

Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides ! 

Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay! 
j Leave  not  my  Anab  to  the  swallowing  tides ! 

Noah.  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such?  Begone! 

Japh.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them! 

How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 

And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 

In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah’s  wrath  ! 

Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  ? 

Noah.  Blasphemer!  darest  thou  murmur  even  now? 

Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a father ! smooth  thy  brow : 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink : 

He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters; 
But  be,  when  passion  passe th,  good  as  thou, 

Nor  perish  like  heaven’s  children  with  man's  daugh- 
ters. 

Aho.  The  tempest  cometh ; heaven  and  earth  unite 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 

Unequal  is  the  strife 

Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might! 

Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee;  we  will  bear  ye  far 

To  some  untroubled  star. 

Where  thou  and  Anah  shall  partake  our  lot: 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 

Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 

Anah.  Oh ! my  dear  father’s  tents,  my  place  of  birth, 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods ! when  ye  are  not. 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears? 

Axa.  Thy  spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ; though  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 

Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel ! tby  words  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak : the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  first-born  out  of  Paradise, 

Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

Aza.  It  cannot  slay  us : threaten  dust  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 

What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes? 

Raph.  The  moment  cometh  toapprove  thy  strength; 
And  learn  at  length 

(I;  “In  bis  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is  a varied 
and  recurring  master- piece,—  (w«  bear  it  foretold,  and  we 
J see  it  come,) — Lord  Byron  appears  to  ns  to  have  had  an  eye 
to  Poussin's  celebrated  pleture,  with  the  shy  hanging  like  a 
I weight  of  lead  upon  the  waters,  the  eon  quenched  and 
lurid,  the  rocks  and  trees,  with  fugitive*  upon  them  gloomily 
watching  their  fate,  and  a few  figures  struggling  vainly  with 
the  overwhelming  waves.*’  Jeffrey. — L.K. 

(2)  “The  elopement  of  spirits  with  children  of  dust 
is  an  incident  that  wants  the  sanction  of  reason,  good-taste, 
popular  opinion,  history,  or  tradition.  It  U only  coante- 
nanced  by  the  mythology  which  scbool-boys  learn  from  their 
pantheons,  and,  when  endowed  with  natural  good  sense, 
learn  to  despise  before  they  cease  to  be  boys ; and  by  the 
romances,  which  the  good  sense  of  later  ages  has  discarded 
from  their  literature,  although  the  superior  sense  of  this  en- 
lightened age  seems  willing  to  restore  them  to  favour.  Milton 
is  so  far  from  countenancing  any  thing  so  monstrous  and 
inconceivable  as  sexual  love  between  spiritual  and  material 
creatures,  that  his  Adam  speaks  to  Raphael  of  the  passion  to 
which  he  was  too  much  enthralled  by  female  charms,  even 
where  it  was  properly  and  naturally  placed,  as  a weakness 
of  which  he  seems  to  be  half  ashamed — 

i.  ‘Hw»  na**iow  first  I felt— 

Commotio*  strange ! In  all  enjoyments  else. 


How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands . 

Tby  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 

! 

Enter  Mortals,  /lying  for  refuge. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God!  oh  God! 
What  have  we  done?  Yet  spare! 

Hark!  even  the  forest  beasts  bowl  forth  their  prayer! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den. 

To  herd,  io  terror,  innocent  with  men ; 

And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 

Yet,  yet,  Jehovah!  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world’s  despair  ! 

Hear  not  man  only,  but  all  nature  plead!  [clay! 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth!  ye  wretched  sons  of 
I cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.  Tis  decreed! 

[ Exit  Raphael. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their 
prey, 

While  others,  fix’d  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour’d. 

No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 

Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious:  Death  hath  risen: 

In  the  sun’s  place  a pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air.  (1) 

Aza.  Come,  Anah!  quit  this  chaos-fouuded  prison, 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 

To  turn  it  into  what  it  was:  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shah  be  safe, 

As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother’s. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  dements!  Heed  not  their  din! 

A brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shall  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explure: 

These  darken’d  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[Azaziel  and  Samiasa  fly  off,  and  disappear  j 
with  As  ah  and  A hol  is  am  ah.  (2) 

Japh.  They  are  gone!  They  have  disappear’d  amidst 
the  roar 

Of  the  forsaken  world  ; and  never  more, 

Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth’s  life, 

Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes.  (3) 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Oh  son  of  Noah  ! mercy  on  thy  kind  ! 

What!  wilt  thou  leave  us  all — all — all  behind? 

Superior  and  unmoved.  Here  only,  wr*k 
A ft  i tut  u>*  charm*  of  Beauty’*  powerful  glance.' 

The  angel  rebukes  him  for  yielding  to  a subjection  unworthy 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  warns  him  of  the  debase- 
ment and  disgrace  in  which  it  might  involve  him.  This 
produces  a question  from  the  man,  whether  sexual  love 
made  no  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  blest  abode?  To  whom 
the  angel  (with  *a  smile  that  glowed  celestialrosy  red,  love’s 
proper  hue',)  answered — 

’ Let  It  suffice  thee,  that  thou  koow'at 
Ut  luppy  ; and  without  love  no  happiness ! 

Whale  ter  pure  thou  in  thy  body  enjoy’st. 

And  pure  thou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 
In  eminence.* 

What  Adam  aays,  on  another  occasion,  may  be  applied  to 
these  anna  tar  a 1 conjunctions:  — 

• Among  unequal*,  what  *Orte«y 
Can  tort,  what  harmeuy,  and  true  delight?* 

In  Lord  Byron’s  poem,  they  are  censured  by  Noah,  as  impro- 
per and  unlawful;  but  thirdoe*  not  lessen  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  them  possible.”  ./non.  — L.  E. 

(3)  “ The  despair  of  the  mortal  lovers  for  the  loss  of  their 
mortal  mistresses  U well  and  pathetically  espresaed." 
Jeffrey. -L.  E. 
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While  *afe  am nint  the  ckmen  Ui  strife, 

Thou  sitt’st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 

A Mother  [offering  her  infant  to  Japhet).  Oh  let 
this  child  embark ! 

I brought  him  forth  in  woe, 

But  thought  it  joy 

To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 

Why  was  he  born? 

What  hath  be  done — 

My  unwean’d  son — 

| To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn? 

What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  raiue,  that  death 
Should  stir  all  heaveu  and  earth  up  to  destroy 
My  boy, 

And  roll  the  waters  o’er  his  placid  breath  ? 

Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 

Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 

Tbee  and  thy  race,  for  which  wc  are  betray’d ! 

Japh.  Peace ! ’t  is  do  hour  for  curses,  but  for  prayer ! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

For  prayer ! ! ! 

And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 

When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountaius  bend 
And  burst. 

And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 

Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst? 

Accursed 

Be  be  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire! 

We  deem  our  curses  vain;  we  must  expire; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 

; Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be"  bent 
i Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 

Since  we  must  fall  the  same? 

’ If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame, 

To  make  a world  for  torture. — Lo!  they  come, 

, The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage! 

> And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  nature  dumb! 

The  forest’s  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
! When  Paradise  upspruug, 

I Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 

Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  snng), 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 

Are  overtopp’d, 

Tbeir  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopp’d, 
i Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 

I Vainly  we  look  np  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas, 

j And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eves. 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly ! and  take  thine  ease 
: In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent; 

And  view,  all  floating  o’er  the  element. 

The  corpses  of  tbe  world  of  thy  young  days: 

Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise! 

A Mortal.  Blessed  are  tbe  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord ! 

( I ) M This  poem,  or  rather  first  part  of  a poem,  for  no  it  is 
stated  to  be,  carries  with  It  the  peculiar  impress  of  the 
writer's  genius.  It  dlspla  ys  great  vigour,  and  even  a sever- 
( itj  of  style,  throughout;  which  is  another  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  elevation  of  writing  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  a rigid  regard  to  simplicity.  It  may  be  perused  without 
] shocking  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive,  or  furnishing  an  oh- 
: jert  for  tbe  discriminating  morality  of  any  lord  Chancellor, 
lord  Byron  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  iuterrst 

• of  this  poem,  by  depicting  natural  but  deep-drawn  thoughts. 

• in  all  their  freshness  and  intensity,  with  as  little  fictitious 


And  though  tbe  waters  be  o’er  earth  outspread, 

Yet,  as  his  word, 

Be  the  decree  adored ! 

He  gave  me  life — he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own : 

And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut. 

Nor  louger  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 

For  what  is  past, 

For  that  which  is: 

For  all  are  his. 

From  first  to  last — 

Time — space — eternity — life — death — 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 

He  made,  and  can  unmake ; 

And  shall  /,  for  a little  gasp  of  breath, 

Blaspheme  and  groan? 

No;  let  me  die,  as  1 have  lived,  in  faith. 

Nor  quiver,  though  tbe  universe  may  quake! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Where  shall  we  fly? 

Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 

For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 

To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still. 

Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill, 

Nor  leaves  an  uusearch’d  cave. 

Enter  a Woman. 

Woman.  Oh,  save  me,  save! 
i Our  valley  is  no  more: 

My  father  and  my  father’s  tent, 

1 My  brethren  and  my  brethren’s  herds, 

The  pleasant  trees,  that  o’er  our  noonday  bent 
| And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
j The  little  rivulet  which  freshen’d  all 
Our  pastures  green. 

No  more  are  to  be  seen. 

I When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I climb'd  this  morn, 

I turn'd  to  bless  the  spot, 

1 And  not  a leaf  appear’d  about  to  fall; — 

And  now  they  are  not ! — 

Why  was  I born? 

Japh.  To  die!  in  youth  to  die; 

( And  happier  in  tliat  doom, 

Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 
Which  I 

1 Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 

Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  1 retnaiu  ? (1) 

[ The  waters  rise:  Men  fig  in  every  direction; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  n aves  ; the  Chorus 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up 
the  mountains  : Japhet  remains  upon  a rod:, 
while  the  Ari  floats  towards  him  in  the 
distance. 

aid  as  possible.  Nothing  Is  circumlocutory : there  is  no 
going  about  and  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  hla  object, 

. lust  he  impetuously  rushes  into  it  at  once  All  over  the  poem 
there  is  a gloom  east  suitable  to  the  auhjeet:  an  ominous 
fearful  hue,  like  that  which  Poussin  has  flung  over  bis  in- 
imitable picture  of  the  Drlnge.  We  see  much  evil,  but  we 
dread  more  All  Is  out  of  earthly  keeping,  as  the  events  of 
the  time  are  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  Man's  wickedness, 
the  perturbed  creation,  fear-struck  mortals,  demons  passing 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  an  overshadowing  solemnity,  and 
. unearthly  loves,  form  together  the  materials.  That  it  has 
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faults  is  obvious : prosaic  passages,  soil  too  much  tedious 
soliloquising:  but  there  is  the  vigour  and  force  of  Byron  to 
fling  into  the  scale  against  these  : there  is  much  of  the  sub- 
lime in  description,  and  the  beautiful  in  poetry.  Prejudice, 
or  ignorance,  or  both,  may  condemn  it;  hot  while  true 
poetical  feeling  exists  amongst  us,  it  will  be  pronounced  not 
unworthy  of  its  distinguished  author.” — Campbell. 

| “It  appears  that  this  is  but  the  first  part  of  n poem ; but 
it  is  likewise  a poem,  and  a fine  one  too,  within  itself.  We 
j confess  that  we  see  little  or  nothing  objectionable  in  it, 

, either  as  to  theological  orthodoxy,  or  general  human  feeling. 

| It  is  solemn,  lofty,  fearful,  wild,  tumultuous,  and  shadowed 
j all  over  with  the  darkuess  of  a dreadful  disaster.  Of  the 
angels  -who  love  the  daughters  of  men  we  see  little,  and 
know  less — and  not  too  much  of  the  love  and  passion  of  the 
fhir  lost  mortals.  The  inconsolable  despair  preceding  and 
accompanying  an  incomprehensible  catastrophe,  pervades 
the  whole  composition;  and  its  expression  is  made  sublime 
by  the  noble  strain  of  poetry  in  which  it  is  said  or  sung. 
Sometimes  there  U heaviness— dulneas— • as  if  it  were  pressed 
in  on  purpose ; intended,  perhaps,  to  denote  the  occasional 
stupefaction,  drowsiness,  and  torpidity  of  soul  produced  by 
the  impending  destruction  upon  the  latest  of  the  antedilu- 
vians. But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Lord  Byron.” 
— ICUton. 

M Lord  Byron's  Mystery,  with  whatever  crudeness  and  de- 
fects it  is  chargeable,  rertainly  has  more  poetry  and  music 
in  it  than  any  of  his  dramatic  writings  since  Manfred;  and 
has  also  the  peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  back,  in  a great 
degree,  to  the  strange  and  preternatural  time  of  which  it 
professes  to  treat.  It  is  truly,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a meeting  of  Heaven  and  Karth ; angels  are  seen 
ascending  and  descending,  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  are 
opened  to  deluge  the  face  of  nature.  We  have  an  impas- 
sioned picture  of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  inspired 
into  the  daughters  of  men  by  angel  forms,  and  have  placed 
j before  us  the  emphatic  picture  of  ‘ woman  wailing  for  her 
demon  lover.’  There  is  a like  conflict  of  the  passions  as  of 
the  elements— all  wild,  chaotic,  uncontrollable,  fatal ; hut 
there  is  a discordant  harmony  in  all  this— ■ keeping  in  the 
colouring  and  the  time.  In  handling  the  unpolished  page, 
we  look  upon  the  world  before  the  Flood,  and  gaze  upon  a 
| doubtful  blank,  with  only  a few  straggling  figures,  part  hu- 
man and  part  divine;  while,  in  the  expression  of  the  former, 
we  read  the  fancies,  ethereal  and  lawless,  that  lifted  the  rye 
of  beauty  to  the  skies,  and  in  the  latter,  the  human  passions 
1 that  ’drew  angels  down  to  earth. — Jeffrey. 

| “According  to  that  vague  and  mysterious  conception  of 
! grandeur  wbirh  religious  or  poetic  minds  associate  with  the 
antediluvian  ages  of  the  world,  ‘there  were  giants  in  those 
I days : ' the  face  of  nature,  the  animal  and  vegetable  prodoc- 
j lion*,  the  stature,  the  longevity,  the  passions  of  men,  were 
j of  a vast  and  majestic  growth,  unknown  in  the  later  and 
j more  feeble  days  of  our  ordinary  world,  lienee,  from  a 
I poet  who  throws  himself  baek  into  those  times,  we  make 
(be  unreasonable  demand,  that  he  should  keep  the  scenes 
nod  persons  whom  be  introduces  to  our  notice  sufficiently 
| allied  to  our  common  sympathies  to  excite  oar  interest ; while, 

| at  thr  same  time,  tjiry  must  appear  as  almost  belonging  to 
j unotber  earth,  and  a different  race  of  beings.  We  impe- 
riously require  that  degree  of  reality,  without  which  no 
poetry  can  become  lastingly  popular:  yet  that  reality  must 
be  fur  removed  from  all  our  ordinary  notions ; the  region 
visited  by  angels  must  be  formed  of  the  same  elements,  yet 
possess  a totally  distinct  character  from  that  whirh  we  in- 
habit : the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  who  enjoyed  familiar 
Intercourse  with  a higher  race  of  beings,  while  we  are  to 
feel  for  them  as  akin  to  ourselves,  must  partake  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  unearthly  nature  of  their  celestial  visitants.  To 
j this  at  once  real  and  unreal  world,  among  this  human  yet 
ut  the  same  time  almost  preterhuman  race,  we  must  hr  trans- 
ported by  the  imagination  of  the  poet ; and  the  slightest 


incongruity,  the  most  insignificant  vulgarism,  or  modernism , 
or  even  too  great  similarity  to  the  ordinary  features  of 
nature,  breaks  the  charm  at  once,  and  destroys  the  cha- 
racter of  ibe  picture,  as  a faithful  representation  of  the  pri- 
meval earth,  and  the  mighty  race  which  nature  bore  while 
yet  in  her  prime  of  youth.  Among  all  the  wonderful  excel- 
lencies of  Milton,  nothing  surpasses  the  pure  and  undis- 
turbed idealism  with  which  he  has  drawn  our  first  parents, 
so  completely  human  as  to  excite  our  most  ardent  sympa- 
thies, yet  so  far  distinct  from  the  common  race  of  men  a* 
manifestly  to  belong  to  a higher  and  nnenrruptrd  state  of 
heing.  In  like  manner,  his  Paradise  is  formed  of  the  uni- 
versal productions  of  nature— the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the 
trees,  the  waters,  the  cool  breezes,  the  soft  and  sunny  slopes, 
the  majestic  hills  that  skirt  the  sccnr;  yet  the  whole  is  of 
an  earlier,  a more  prolific,  a more  luxuriant  vegetation  : it 
fully  comes  up  to  our  notiou  of  what  the  earth  might  have 
been  before  it  was  ‘cursed  of  its  Creator.'  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Milton  himself  sometimes  destroys,  or 
at  least  mars,  the  general  effect  of  his  picture,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  incongruous  thoughts  or  imogrs-  It  has,  not 
without  justice,  been  said,  that  sometimes 

■ Gml  liw  Father  turn*  a school  divine  ;* 
nni  it  is  impossible,  now  and  then,  not  to  regret  the  Intru- 
sion of  the  religious  controversies  of  modern  days.  The 
poet's  passions  are,  on  occasions,  too  strong  for  his  imagina- 
tion, drag  him  down  to  earth,  and.  for  the  sake  of  some  ill- 
timed  allusion  to  some  of  those  circumstances  which  had 
taken  possession  of  bia  mighty  mind,  he  runt  the  hazard  of 
breaking  the  solemn  enchantment  with  which  he  has  spell- 
bound our  captive  senses.  Perhaps,  of  later  writers.  Lord 
Byron  alone  has  caught  the  true  tone,  In  his  short  drama 
called  Hent'e a and  Earth.  Here,  notwithstanding  that  we  [ 
cannot  hut  admit  the  great  and  manifold  delinquencies  • 
against  correct  taste,  particularly  some  perfectly  ludicrous  < 
metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  is  in  keeping-- all  is  strauge,  po- 
rtic,  oriental;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal  accumula- 
tion of  images  in  one  part,  and  the  rude  simplicity  in  others 
— above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to  natural 
objects,  and  of  language  and  feeling  in  the  scarcely  mortal 
beings  which  come  forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to  throw  us 
upward  into  the  age  of  men  before  their  lives  were  short- 
ened to  the  narrow  span  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  and 
when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  born  of  woman.” 
— Afiiman. 

**  From  the  Lores  of  the  Angels,  me  turn  to  a * strain  of 
higher  mood ; ’ with  feelings  much  like  those  which  would  - 
arise  on  leaving  the  contemplation  of  a ‘Holy  Family*  by  ' 
Carlo  Dolce,  to  behold  the  ‘ lad  Judgment'  of  Michel  An- 
gelo. The  Mystery  of  Hea pen  and  Earth  is  conceived  in  the 
best  style  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  painting. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  Dante,  and  of  the  mighty  urtist  to 
whom  we  have  alluded.  As  a picture  of  the  last  deluge,  it 
is  incomparably  grand  and  awfal.  The  characters,  too,  are 
invested  with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  and  fascinating  than  the  haagbty,  and  im- 
perious, and  passionate  beauty  of  the  dnughter^*f  Cain;  uor 
any  thing  more  venerable  than  the  mild  but  inflexible  dig- 
nity of  the  patriarch  Noah.  We  trust  that  no  one  will  be 
found  with  feelings  so  obtuse,  with  taste  so  perverted,  or 
with  malignity  so  undisguised,  as  to  mar  the  beauties  of  pic- 
tures like  these,  by  imputing  to  their  author  the  cool  profes- 
sion of  those  sentiments  which  he  exhibits  as  extorted  from 
perishiug  mortals,  in  their  last  instants  of  despair  and  death. 
Such  a poem  as  this,  if  read  aright,  is  calculated,  by  its 
lofty  pavtion  and  sublime  conception*,  to  exalt  the  mind  j 
and  to  purify  the  heart  beyond  the  power  of  many  a sober 
homily.  It  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  uf  the 
transcendent  talents  of  its  author;  whom  it  has  raised,  in 
our  estimation,  to  a higher  pitch  of  pre-eminence  than  he  , 
ever  before  attained.”  M.  Mag.— L.  B- 
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PREFACE. 

| In  publishing  the  following  Tragedies  (3)  I have 
| only  to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the 
1 most  remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt  . 
i made  by  the  Managers  in  a former  instance,  the 
public  opinion  has  been  already  expressed.  With 
regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that  i 
they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I shall  say  nothing. 

I For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following  com-  ' 
j positions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  a unities;” 
conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  departure  from 
them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  do  drama. 

(1)  On  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  haa  written: — uMcm.  | 
Ravenna,  May  27,  1821.  I began  this  drama  on  the  13th  of 
Janaary,  1821;  and  continued  the  two  first  arts,  very  slowly 
and  hy  intervals.  The  three  last  acta  were  written  since 
the  13th  of  May,  1821  (this  present  month) ; that  is  to  say, 
ia  a fortnight.'1  The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord  B.'a 
diary  and  letters:— 

| January  IS,  I S3 1 Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram.  Per*,  of  an 
intended  tragedy  of  Sardmmapat us.  which  I have  (ur  Mime  time  me- 
. dilated.  Took  the  names  (rum  Dndunu  Siculus  (I  know  the  hlt- 
lorv  of  Sards  ns  pal  us,  and  have  known  it  since  I was  twelve  years 
uld],  and  read  over  a passage  m the  ninth  volume  of  Milford ’t 
fJrrece,  where  he  rather  vindicates  the  memory  of  this  last  of  the 
Assyrians-  Carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Orilt/Hirxer’i 
Sappho.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because  1 said  that  love  was  mot 
Me  loftiest  theme  for  a tragedy;  anil,  having  the  advantage  of  her 
native  language.  and  mutual  female  eloquence,  she  overcame  my 
, lew  it  arguments.  I believe  the  was  right.  1 most  pul  more  love 
I into  Saniamopatus  than  I intended.” 

! •*  M«y  **-  1 have  completed  four  acts.  I lave  made  Sardanapa-  I 

Ins  brave  < though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents  him},  and  also 
' as  amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could  render  him.  1 have  strictly 
preserved  all  the  unitios  hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  In  the  , 
fifth,  if  possible;  but  sot  for  Mr  stage." 

••  May  Jo  Hy  Ibis  post  1 send  you  the  tragedy.  You  will  re-  I 
mark  that  the  unities  an?  all  strictly  preserved.  The  scene  passes  In  i 
the  bim  ball  always:  the  time,  ■ summer's  night,  about  lime  hours 
or  less;  though  it  hrgmt  before  sunset,  and  null  after  sunrise.  It 
| is  not  for  the  stage,  any  more  than  the  other  was  intended  for  it ; 

! and  I shall  take  better  care  this  time  that  they  don’t  gel  bold 
; on't.'1 

i " July  Ik.  I trust  that  Sardanapalus  will  nut  be  mistaken  for  a 
' political  play,  whicli  was  so  far  Dorn  my  intention,  that  I thought 
I id  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.  My  object  ha*  hem  to  drama  Use,  i 
like  the  Greeks  (a  modest  phrase),  striking  passage*  of  history  and 
mythology.  You  will  find  all  this  very  unlike  Nhakspeare ; and  vi 
much  the  better  in  one  sense,  for  I look  upon  him  to  he  Uir  worst 
of  model*,  (hough  the  moot  extraordinary  of  writers-  It  has  been 
! my  object  to  be  ns  simple  and  severe  as  Allien,  and  I have  brokeu 
d Mil  the  poetry  as  neatly  a*  I could  to  onunon  language.  The 
hardship  is  that,  in  these  time*,  one  can  neither  speak  of  kings  nor 
} queens  without  suspicion  of  polities  or  personalities.  I intended 
| neither.” 


He  is  aware  of  Ihe  unpopularity  of  this  notion  in  I 
present  English  literature;  but  it  is  not  a system  of  | 
his  own,  being  merely  an  opinion  which,  not  very  | 
long  ago,  was  the  law-  of  literature  throughout  the  ! 
world,  and  is  still  so  in  tbe  more  civilised  parts  of  it. 
But  “nous  avons  change  tout  ccla,”  and  are  reaping 
the  advantages  of  the  change.  The  writer  is  far  from 
conceiving  that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  per- 
sonal *precept  or  example  can  at  all  approach  his 
regular,  or  even  irregular,  predecessors : he  is  merely 
giving  a reason  why  lie  preferred  the  more  regular  ! 
formation  of  a structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire  ! 
abandonment  of  all  rules  whatsoever.  Where  be 
has  failed,  the  failure  is  in  the  architect, — and  not  in 
the  art.  (4) 

"July  93-  Print  away,  and  publish.  I think  they  mud  own 
that  I have  more  style*  than  uw,  Sard* na paint  is,  however,  almiwt 
a coailL*  character:  but,  for  that  matter,  no  i»  Richard  the  Third 
Mind  the  unities.  which  arc  my  great  object  of  rracurrh.  I am  glad 
Gifford  like*  It;  u lor  the  million,  you  ace  I have  carefully  eon- 
wltnl  any  thing  but  the  Lute  of  tiic  day  for  extravagant  'coupt-dr- 
U i c j trc.  ’ * 

Sardaiuipatus  wan  published  in  Decrmber,  1821,  and  was 
received  with  very  (treat  approbation.*  — L.  K. 

(2)  “ YVell  knowing  myself  and  my  labours,  in  my  old 
ngc,  I coo  Id  not  but  reflect  with  gratitude  and  diffidence  on 
tbe  expression*  contained  in  this  dedication,  nor  interpret  | 
them  bat  as  tbe  generous  tribute  of  a superior  genius,  no  less 
original  in  the  choice  than  inexhaustible  in  tbe  materials  of 
bis  subjects. ” Goethe.  — I.,  b. 

(3)  Sanlatutpulug  originally  appeared  in  the  same  volume 
with  The  t'oseari  and  Cato. — L.  E 

(4)  "In  this  preface,”  (says  Mr.  Jeffrey)  “Lord  Byron 
renews  his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  his  plays  as 
having  been  composed  ‘with  the  most  remote  view  to  the 
stage;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  ia  hehalf  of  the 
unities,  os  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama  — accord- 
ing to  what  * was,  till  lately,  the  law  of  literature  through- 
out the  world,  ami  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilised  pnrts  of 
it-’  We  do  not  think  these  opinions  very  consistent ; and 
we  think  that  neither  of  them  could  possibly  find  favour 
with  a person  whose  genius  had  a truly  dramatic,  character. 
YVe  should  as  soon  expert  an  orator  to  compose  a speech 
altogether  unfit  to  lie  spoken.  A drama  is  not  merely  a dia- 
logue, but  an  action  ; and  necessarily  supposes  that  some- 
thing it  to  pass  before  tbe  eyes  of  assembled  spectators. 
Whutever  is  peculiar  to  its  written  part  should  derive  its 

* The  following  Is  an  extract  from  The  l a ft  of  Dr.  Farr Id 
tbe  narm  of  Ihe  evening  the  Doctor  cried  out — * Have  yon  rend  Jar- 
ilauapttlrt  .** — 1 YV»,  Sir.'—*  Right ; and  you  couldn't  sleep  a wink 
after  it  .** — ‘ No.'—'  Right,  right— now  don't  my  m wind  more  about 
it  to-night.*-—' The  memory  of  Hist  hm-  poem  teemed  to  act  like  a 
spell  nl  bornblc  fascination  upon  him." 
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ADVERTISEMENT.  S A R D A lN  A P A LU  S. 


In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow 
the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus;  (I)  reducing  it, 
however,  to  such  dramatic  regularity  as  I best  could, 
and  trying  to  approach  the  unities.  I therefore  sup* 
pose  the  rebellion  to  explode  and  succeed  in  one  day 
by  a sudden  conspiracy,  instead  of  the  long  war  of 
the  history. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Sard  if  at  alls,  King  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria,  etc. 

An  backs,  the  Mede  who  aspired  to  the  Throne. 
Bklksrs,  a Chaldean  and  Soothsayer. 

Sai.emen es,  the  King's  Brother-in-law. 

Alta  da,  an  Assyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace. 

Pahia. 

Zamks. 

Srcao. 

Balk  a. 

WOMEN. 

Zarina,  the  Queen. 

Mtrbha,  an  Ionian  female  Slave,  and  the  Favourite 
of  Sardasapalus. 

Women  composing  the  Ilarcm  of  Sab  dak  afalus, 
Guards,  Attendants , Chaldean  Priests , Medes,  etc. 

Scene — a Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

A Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Salcmencs  (solus).  Hr  hath  wrong'd  his  queen,  but 
still  lie  is  her  lord; 

He  hath  wrong’d  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  brother; 
He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sovereign. 
And  I must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject: 

He  must  not  perish  thus,  i will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a shepherd's  talc; 

He  must  be  roused.  In  bis  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench’d,  and  latent  energies, 

Repress’d  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy’d — 
Steep’d,  but  not  drown’d,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 

If  born  a peasant,  he  bad  been  a man 

To  have  reach’d  an  empire:  to  an  empire  born. 

He  will  bequeath  mme;  nothing  but  a name. 

Which  his  sons  will  not  prize  in  heritage: — 

Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 
Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 
He  should  not  be  and  is.  Were  it  less  toil 
To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life? 

To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a harem? 


peculiarity  frt>m  this  consideration.  It*  style  should  be  an 
arcompnniment  to  action,  and  should  be  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  emotions,  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  gazing 
multitudes.  If  an  author  does  not  bear  this  continually  in 
I his  mind,  and  docs  not  write  In  the  ideal  presence  of  an 
eager  and  diversified  assemblage,  he  may  he  a poet  perhaps, 
hot  assuredly  be  will  never  be  a dramatist.  If  Lord  Byron 
really  does  not  wish  to  impregnate  bis  elaborate  scenes  with 
the  living  part  of  the  drama — if  he  has  no  hankering  after 
stage  effret — if  he  it  not  haunted  with  the  visible  presenti- 
ment of  the  persons  hr  has  created — if,  in  setting  down  a 
vehement  invective,  be  does  not  fancy  the  tone  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  would  deliver  it,  and  anticipate  the  long  applauses 
of  the  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  neither  his  feelings 
nor  bis  genlns  are  in  unison  with  the  stage  at  all.  Why, 
then,  should  he  afTect  the  form  without  the  power  of  tra- 
gedy ? Didactic  reasoning  and  eloquent  description  will  not 
compensate,  in  a play,  for  a dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and 
invention : and,  besides,  sterling  sense  and  poetry,  as  such, 
ought  to  stand  by  themselves,  without  the  unmeaning  mock- 
ery of  a dramatis  persona.  As  to  Lord  Byron  pretending 
to  set  up  the  unities,  at  this  time  of  day,  as  * the  law  of 
literature  throughout  the  world,’  it  it  mere  caprice  and  con- 
tradiction. He,  if  ever  man  was,  is  a law  to  himself—  • a 
chartered  libertine; ’—and  now,  when  he  is  tired  of  this 
unbridled  license,  he  wants  to  do  penance  within  the  unities! 
English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the  unities,  just  as  the 
imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for  insisting  on  them 
is,  that  we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and 
really,  the  very  spot  on  which  n given  action  is  performed  ; 
and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot  be  removed  to  another.  But 
the  supposition  1*  manifestly  quite  contrary  to  truth  and 
experience.” — Edin.  Her.  vol.  xjuvI. 

The  rr sclcr  may  be  pleased  to  compare  the  above  with 
the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Johnson : — 

“ Whether  Sbaksprare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected 
them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance, 
it  is,  I think  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to  inquire. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars 
! And  critics;  and  that  hr  at  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a 
| practice  which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing 
I is  essential  to  the  fable  but  nnity  of  action,  and  as  the  uni- 


ties of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assump-  j 
tions,  and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen 
its  variety,  I cannot  think  it  much  to  hr  lamented  that  they 
wc*e  not  known  by  him,  or  not  observed:  nor,  if  such  an- 
other port  could  arise,  should  I very  vehemently  reproach 
him,  that  his  first  act  psasrd  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in 
Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive  become 
the  romprehensive  genius  of  Shakspearr,  and  soch  censures 
are  suitable  to  the  minute  und  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire:-— 

* Non  usque  adeo  prrmltrult  Imit 
Longu*  summa  die*,  ul  non.  si  voce  Mr  trill 
Srrventur  kyn,  malm:  a Crute  lull:.' 

Yet,  when  1 speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules,  I cannot 
but  recollect  how  irnch  wit  and  learning  may  he  produced 
against  me ; before  such  authorities  I am  afraid  to  stand, 
not  that  I think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are 
to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  he  su»- 
l>ected,  that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received, 
hut  for  far  better  reasons  than  I have  yet  been  able  to  find. 
The  icsult  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  are  not  essential  to  a jost  drama ; that  though  they 
may  sometimes  conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruc- 
tion ; and  that  a play  written  with  nice  observation  of 
critical  rules  is  to  be  contemplated  ns  an  elaborate  cari- 
osity, as  the  prodart  of  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by 
which  is  shown  rather  what  is  possible  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary. lie  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excel- 
lence, shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deserves  the 
like  applause  with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the 
orders  of  architecture  in  a citadel  without  any  deduction 
from  its  strength:  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a citadel  is 
to  exclude  the  enemy;  and  the  greatest  graces  of  a play 
are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life.”  Preface  to  Skakspearr. 
— L.  E. 

(I)  "This  prinre  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  effe- 
minacy, luxury,  and  cowardice.  He  never  went  out  of  bis 
palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  among  a company  of  women, 
dressed  and  painted  like  thrra,  and  employed  like  them  at 
the  distaff,  lie  placed  all  his  happiness  sod  glory  io  the 
[Mtssession  of  immense  treasures,  in  feasting  und  rioting,  and 
indulging  himself  in  all  the  moat  infamous  and  criminal 
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SARDANAPALUS. 


lie  sweat*  in  palling  pleasure*,  dulls  his  soul,  (I) 
And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield  nol 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 

He  must  be  roused.  Alas!  there  is  no  souud 

[Sound  of  soft  music  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him,  short  of  thunder.  Hark ! the  lute, 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ; the  lascivious  tinkling* 

Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women. 

Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel; 

While  the  great  king  cf  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown'd  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by,  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  tirst  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it. 

Lo,  where  they  come!  already  I perceive 
The  reeking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains, 

And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls,  (2) 

At  once  bis  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels, 

As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female, 

pleasures.  He  ordered  two  verses  to  l»e  put  upon  his  tomb, 
signifying  that  be  carried  away  with  him  all  he  had  ealrn. 
ami  all  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left  every  thing 

else  behind  him  : — 

KtV  i/M  See*  Ifa-pv  s«l  lyvfiptaw.  mu  prr*  ipsrroc 

intov,  t « it  % t,Xkk  ui  oiCia  eavru  xiXit«?su — 
on  epitaph,  says  Aristotle,  fit  for  a hog.  Arhares.  governor 
of  Media,  having  found  means  to  get  into  the  palace,  and 
having  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Sardanapalos  in  the  midst 
of  his  infamous  seraglio,  enraged  nl  such  a spertarle,  and 
not  able  to  endure  that  so  many  brave  men  should  be  sub- 
ject to  n prince  more  soft  and  effeminate  than  the  women 
themselves,  immediately  formed  a conspiracy  against  him. 
HeJeses,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several  othrrs,  rntrred 
into  It.  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  revolt,  the  king  hid  him- 
self in  the  inmost  part  of  his  palare.  Being  afterwards 
obliged  to  take  the  Held  with  some  forces  which  hr  had  as- 
sembled. be  at  first  gained  three  successive  victories  over 
■ the  enemy,  bat  was  afterwards  overcome,  and  pursued  to 
the  gate*  of  Nineveh  ; wherein  he  shut  himself,  in  hope*  the 
rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  a city  so  wril  fortified, 
and  stored  with  provisions  for  n considerable  time.  The 
siege  proved,  indeed,  of  very  great  length.  It  had  been  de- 
clared by  an  ancient  oracle  that  Nineveh  could  never  be 
taken,  unless  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city.  These 
"ords  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus.  because  he  looked  upon  the 
thing  as  impossible.  But  wheo  he  saw  that  the  Tigris,  by 
a violent  inundation,  had  thrown  down  twenty  stadia  (two 
miles  and  n half  of  the  city  wall,  and  by  that  means  opened 
1 a passage  to  the  enemy,  hr  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle,  and  thought  himself  lost,  lie  resolved,  however,  to 
die  in  such  a manner  as,  according  to  bis  opinion,  should 
cover  the  infamy  of  bis  scandalous  and  effeminate  life.  Hr 
ordered  a pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  bis  palace,  and  setting 
(ire  to  it.  burnt  himself,  his  eunuchs,  bis  women,  and  his 
treasures."— Diod.  Sic.  I.  H.  p.  Iu9. 

Sardanapalus  is.  beyond  all  doabt.  a work  of  great  beauty 
and  power;  and  though  the  heroine  has  many  traits  in 
common  with  the  Mrdorns  and  Gulnares  of  Lord  Byron's 
uudramatir  poetry,  the  hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a new 
character  in  hit  bands.  He  has,  Indeed,  the  scorn  of  war, 
and  glory,  and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  rest  of  his  lordship's  favourites ; but  be  ha* 
no  misanthropy,  and  very  little  pride— and  may  be  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  good-humoured, 
amiable,  and  respectable  voluptuaries  to  whom  we  have 
ever  been  presented.  In  this  conception  of  bis  character, 
the  author  has  very  wisely  followed  nature  and  fancy  rather 
than  history.  Hit  Sardanapalus  is  not  an  effeminate  worn 
out  debauchee,  with  shattered  nerves  and  eihausted  senses, 
the  slave  of  Indolence  and  vicious  habits;  but  a sanguine 
votary  of  pleasure,  a princely  epicure,  indulging,  revelling 
in  bonndless  Iniury  while  he  can,  hut  with  a soul  so  loured 
to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated  with  delight*,  that  pain  and 
danger,  when  they  come  uncalled  for,  give  him  neither  con- 
| cent  nor  dread;  and  be  goes  forth  from  the  banquet  to  the 
battle,  as  to  a dance  or  measure,  attired  by  the  Graces,  and 
with  yontb,  joy,  and  love  for  his  guides.  He  dallies  with 
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The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man*queen. — 

He  comes!  Shall  I await  him?  yes,  and  front  him, 

And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Speakiug  of  him  and  bis.  The}'  come,  the  slaves! 

I-ed  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves.  (3) 


SCENE  It. 

Enter  Sardanapalus  effeminately  dressed,  his  Head 
crowned  with  Flowers,  and  his  Rohe  negligently 
flowing,  attended  by  a Train  of  Women  and  young 
Slaves. 

Sar.  ( speaking  to  some  of  his  attendants.)  Let  (be 
paviliou  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  furnish’d  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet;  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there:  sec  nought  wanting, 
And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.  There  is 
A cooling  breeze  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  river: 

Hellona  as  her  bridegroom — for  his  sport  and  pastime,  and 
the  spear  or  fan.  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his 
bands  equally  well.  He  enjoys  life,  in  short,  and  triumphs 
ia  death ; and  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circum- 
stances, his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil." — Jeffrey. 

“The  Sardanapalus  of  Lord  Byron  is  pretty  nearly  snch  a 
;*rson  as  the  Sardanapalus  of  history  may  he  supposed  to 
hare  been.  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  by  flattery  and  un- 
bounded self-indulgence,  but  with  a temper  naturally  ami- 
able, and  abilities  uf  a superior  order,  he  affects  to  under- 
value the  sanguinary  renown  of  his  ancestors,  as  an  excuse 
for  inattention  to  the  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank; 
«nd  flatters  himself,  while  be  is  indulging  his  own  sloth, 
that  be  is  making  his  people  happy.  Yet,  even  in  his  fond- 
ness for  pleasure,  there  lurks  a love  of  contradiction.  Of 
the  whole  picture,  selfishness  is  the  prevailing  feature — self- 
ishness admirably  drawn,  indeed;  apologised  for  by  every 
palliating  circumstance  of  education  and  habit,  and  clothed 
in  the  brightest  colours  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  from 
youth,  talents,  and  placability.  But  it  is  selfishness  still; 
and  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  quarrel  with  the  art 
which  made  vice  and  frivolity  thus  amiable,  if  |.ord  Byron 
bad  not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out,  with  much  skill,  the 
bitterness  and  weariness  of  spirit  which  inevitably  wait  on 
such  a character;  and  if  be  bad  not  given  a fine  contrast 
to  the  picture  in  the  accompanying  portraits  of  Saiemrnes 
and  of  Myrrba.”  Iteber. — L E. 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

“He  sweats  In  dreary  dull’d  effeminacy." — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.  - 

••  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  glittering  girls."— L.  E. 

(3)  Salemenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selfishness ; and 
the  character,  though  slightly  sketched,  displays  little  le*» 
ability  than  that  of  Sardanapalus.  He  is  a stern,  loyal, 
plain-spoken  soldier  BDd  subject ; clear-sighted,  just  and 
honourable  in  his  ultimate  views,  though  not  more  puncti- 
lious about  tbe  means  of  obtaining  them  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a respectable  satrap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a 
respectable  vizier  of  the  modern  Turkish  empire.  To  his 
king,  in  spite  of  personal  neglect  and  family  injuries,  he  is, 
ibroughont,  pertinaciously  attached  and  punctilious  y faith- 
ful. To  the  king's  rebels  be  is  inclined  to  be  severe,  bloody, 
and  even  treacherous;  an  Imperfection,  however,  in  his 
• harartrr  to  want  which  would,  in  bis  situation,  be  almost 
i.nnntural,  and  which  is  skilfully  in  trod  need  as  a contrast 
to  the  instinctive  perception  of  virtne  and  honour  which 
llaabrs  oat  from  the  indolence  of  his  master.  Of  the  satrap, 
however,  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  arc  alike  tbe  olT- 

pring  of  disinterested  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It  is  for  his 
country  and  king  that  he  is  patient  of  injury  ; for  them  he  j 
is  valiant;  for  them  cruel.  He  has  no  ambition  of  perso- 
nal power,  no  thirst  of  individual  fame.  In  battle  and  in 
victory,  * Assyria  I*  is  his  only  war-cry.  When  be  sends 
off  the  queen  and  prince*,  he  is  less  anvioos  for  hi*  nephews 
nnd  sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nimrod ; . 
and,  in  bis  last  moments,  it  is  the  supposed  (light  of  his  sove- 
reign which  alone  distresses  and  overcomes  him."  Iteber. 
—I-  F. 
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We  will  embark  anon.  Farr  nymph* ! who  deign 
To  share  (he  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 

We  ’ll  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 

When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us, 

And  you  will  form  a heaven  as  bright  as  theirs; 

Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time. 

And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha,  (t)  choose, 

Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me? 

Myr.  My  lord 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life!  why  answerest  thou  so 
coldly  ? 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer’d.  1 2 
Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulcst  mine — say,  wouldst 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away  [thou 

The  moments  from  me? 

Myr.  The  king’s  choice  is  mine.  (2) 

Sar.  I pray  thee  say  not  so:  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 

I do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire, 

I^est  it  should  clash  with  thine;  for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others.  (3) 

Myr.  1 would  remain : I have  uo  happiness 
Save  in  beholding  thine; (4)  yet 

Sar.  Yet!  wbatYrr? 

Thy  own  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr.  1 think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  council ; it  were  better  I retire. 

Sal.  ( comes  forward  and  says.)  The  Ionian  slave 
says  well:  let  her  retire. 

Sar.  Who  answers?  How  now,  brother? 

Sal.  The  queen's  brother, 

And  your  most  faithful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sar.  {addressing  his  train.)  As  I have  said,  let  all 
dispose  their  hours 

Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[ The  court  retiring. 
[To  Myrrha,  (5)  who  is  going.)  Myrrha!  I thought 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

Myr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it: 

I know  each  glance  of  those  Iouic  eyes,  (C) 

Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  Sire!  your  brother 

Sal.  His  consort’s  brother,  minion  of  Ionia! 

How  darcst  thou  name  me  and  not  blush? 

(1)  “ The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  romprehenaive, 
having  included  the  Achaiana  and  the  Boeotians,  who,  to- 
gether with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterward!  confined, 
would  make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation ; and 
among  the  oriental!  it  was  always  the  general  name  for  the 
Greek*."  Mttfords  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  IU9. 

(2)  “The  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of  the  piece  U 
Myrrha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sardanapalus—  a beautiful,  he- 
roic, devoted,  and  ethe rial  being — in  love  with  the  generous 
and  infatuated  monarch — ashamed  of  loving  a barbarian  — 
and  using  all  her  influence  over  him  to  ennoble  as  well  as  to 
adorn  bis  existence,  and  to  arm  him  against  the  terrors  of 
itj  close.  Her  volnptoousness  is  that  of  the  heart — 'Iter  he- 
roism of  the  affections.  If  the  part  she  takes  in  the  dialogue 
be  sometimes  too  suhdned  and  submissive  for  the  lofty  dar- 
ing of  her  character,  it  I*  still  such  as  might  become  a 
Greek  slave — a lovely  Ionian  girl,  in  whom  the  love  of  li- 
berty and  the  scorn  of  death  were  tempered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  regarded  ns  a degrading  passion,  and 
an  inward  sense  of  fitness  and  decorum  with  reference  to 
her  condition."  Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

(It;  “Myrrha  is  a female  .Nalcmrnes,  in  whom,  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  attachment  to  the  individual  Sardanapalus  is 
I substituted  for  the  gallant  soldier's  loyally  to  the  desernd- 
i nnt  of  kings;  and  whose  energy  of  expostulation,  no  less 


Sar.  Not  blush! 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart,  to  make  her  crimson 
Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucusus, 

Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  nwy  shadows, 

And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blindness. 
Which  will  not  see  it.  What!  in  tears,  my  Myrrha  ? 

Sal.  Let  them  flow  on ; she  weeps  for  more  than  one. 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  be  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow!  * 

Sal.  Curse  not  thyself — millions  do  that  already. 

Sar.  Thou  dost  forget  thee:  make  me  not  remember 
I am  a monarch. 

Sal.  Would  thou  couldst! 

Myr.  My  sovereign ! 

I pray,  and  thou,  too,  prince!  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.  Since  if  must  bo  so,  and  this  churl  has  check’d 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet:  I had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  tby  presence.  [Exit  Myr rb a. 

Sat.  It  may  be, 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever! 

Sar . Brother, 

I can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this:  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

Sal.  T is  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature. 

Which  I would  urge  thee.  O that  I could  rouse  thee! 
Though  ’1  were  ugainst  myself. 

Sar.  By  the  god  Baal! 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant. 

Sal.  So  thou  art. 

Think’st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  hut  that 
Of  blood  and  chains?  The  despotism  of  vice — 

The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury— 

The  negligence—  the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 

However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 

The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it;  so  that  whether 
A foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal: 

The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer; 

than  the  natural  high  tone  of  her  talauts,  her  courage,  and 
her  Grecian  pride,  is  softened  into  a subdued  and  winning 
tenderness  by  the  constant  and  painful  recollection  of  her 
nbnaemrnt  as  a slave  in  the  royal  harem;  and  still  mure  by 
the  lowliness  of  perfect  womanly  love  in  the  presence  of 
and  towards  the  object  of  her  passion.  No  character  can 
be  drawn  more  natural  than  her*  ; few  ever  have  been 
drawn  more  touching  and  amiable.  Of  course  she  is  not, 
nor  could  be,  a Jewish  or  a Christian  heroine;  hut  she  is  a 
model  of  Grecian  piety  and  nobility  of  spirit,  and  she  is 
one  whom  a purer  faith  would  have  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
Rebecca  or  a Miriam."  //c6er.-L  E. 

(4)  “That  the  character  of  Myrrha  was  drawn  from  life, 
and  that  the  Guiccioll  was  the  model,  1 have  uo  douht.  ■ 
Byron  had  with  him  the  very  being  in  person  whom  he  has  j 
depicted  io  the  drama,  of  dispositions  and  endowments 
greatly  similar,  and  in  circumstances  in  which  she  could  not 
but  feel  as  Myrrha  is  supposed  to  have  felt:  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  be  has  applird  the  good  fortune  of  that  inci- 
dent to  a beautiful  purpose."  C'ort.-P.K. 

(&)  In  the  original  draught,  “ BybUs.”—  I-  E. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

••  I (mow  racti  glsncc  of  those  deep  Greek-soul'd  eyes  ” I-  E. 
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The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people? 

Sal.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs; 
A natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews; 

Faith  to  the  king,  a faith  he  may  need  shortly, 

In  more  than  words;  respect  for  Nimrod’s  line; 

Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not. 

Sar.  What’s  that? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it; 

I love  to  learn. 

Sal.  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears — 

Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet: 
I’ve  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sal.  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 
Sar.  From  whom?  [vice. 

Sal.  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar.  Come,  I ’m  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest ; patient. 
As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out ! wbat moves  thee  ? 
Sal.  Thy  peril. 

Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal.  Thus,  then:  all  the  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  ’Gainst  me!  What  would  the  slaves? 

Sal.  A king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I then? 

Sal.  In  their  eyes  a nothing ; but 

In  mine  a man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkards!  why,  what  would  they 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty?  [have? 

Sal.  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious;  of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  false  satraps',  who  provide  no  better? 

Sal.  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls ; or  if  be  stirs 
Beyond  them,  't  is  but  to  some  mountain  palace, 

Till  summer  heats  wear  down.  O glorious  Baal! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown. 

This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 

Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril! 
For  what?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a revel, 

Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a minion. 

Sar.  1 understand  thee — thou  wouldst  have  me  go 
Forth  as  a conqueror.  By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read— the  restless  slaves  (1) 
Deserve  that  I should  curse  them  with  their  wishes. 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

Sal.  'Wherefore  not? 

Semiramis — a woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges 

Sar.  ’T is  most  true.  And  how  return’d? 

Sal.  Why,  like  a man — a hero;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish’d.  With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 


(I)  In  the  MS.— 


••  | |i«<r*  a mind 

M with  their  own  wither” 


Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

Sar.  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures? 

Sal.  Our  annals  say  not. 

Sar.  Then  I will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaviog  to  the  ravens, 

And  wolves,  and  men— the  fiercest  of  the  three. 

Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.  Is  this  glory? 

Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Sal.  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A hundred  kings,  although  she  fail'd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway’d — and  thou  might' st  sway. 

Sar.  1 sway  them — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

Sal.  It  may  be,  ere  long, 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than  your  sceptre. 

■Sar.  There  was  a certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not? 
I ’ve  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  say 
He  was  a god,  that  is,  a Grecian  god. 

An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship, 

Who  conquer’d  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  pratest  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish’d. 

Sal.  I have  heard  of  such  a man;  and  thou  per- 
That  he  is  deem’d  a god  for  what  he  did.  [ceivest 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I will  honour  him — 

Not  much  as  man.  Wbat,  ho!  my  cupbearer! 

Sal.  What  means  the  king  ? 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.  Some  wine,  I say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 

Sar.  (addressing  the  Cupbearer.)  Bring  me  the 
golden  goblet  thick  with  gems, 

Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod’s  chalice.  Hence ! 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal.  Is  this  moment 

A fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  uiislepl-ofT  revels? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer , with  wine. 

Sar.  (taking  the  cup  from  him.)  Noble  kinsman ! 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 

Sal.  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem’d  a deity.  (2) 

Sar.  Not  so: — of  all  bis  conquests  a few  columns, 
Which  may  be  his,  aud  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  are 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  be  shed. 

The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 

But  here,  here  in  this  goblet,  is  his  title 
To  immortality — the  immortal  grape 
From  which  he  first  express’d  the  soul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 

A sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 

Here’s  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 
Humanise  thee;  my  surly  chiding  brother, 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

r Uf  did,  and  thrnce  WII  defin'd  a fod  In  tlurj L- 1- 
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Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god ! 

Sal.  For  all  thy  realm*, 

I would  not  #*>  blaspheme  our  country’s  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a hero, 

That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans  ; and  no  god, 

Because  he  turn’d  a fruit  to  an  enchantment. 

Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  youug,  makes  Weariness  forget  his  toil, 

And  Fear  her  danger ; opens  a new  world 
When  this,  thepresent,  palls.  Well  then  /pledge  thee, 
And  Aim  as  a true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [thinks. 

Sal.  Wilt  thou  resume  a revel  at  this  hour? 

Sar.  And  if  I did,  'twere  better  than  a trophy, 
Being  bought  without  a tear.  But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose:  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me, 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest. 

(To  the  Cupbearer).  Boy!  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal.  I would  but  have  recall’d  thee  from  thy  dream ; 
Better  by  me  awaken’d  than  rebellion. 

Sar.  Who  should  rebel?  or  why?  what  cause? 
pretext  ? 

I am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 
A race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 

What  have  I done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people, 

That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  ? 

Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I speak  not. 

Sar.  But 

Thou  think’st  that  I have  wrong’d  the  queen  : is’tnot 

Sal.  Think!  Thou  hast  wrong’d  her!  (I)  [so? 

Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  station, 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria’s  heirs, 

The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 

1 married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state, 

And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 

If  she  or  thou  supposedst  1 could  link  me 
Like  a Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 

Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sal.  I pray  thee,  change  the  theme:  my  blood 
Complaint,  and  Sakmenes’  sister  seeks  not  [disdains 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord ! 

Nor  would  she  deigu  to  accept  divided  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 

(1)  “In  man;  parts  of  this  play,  it  strikes  me  that  Lord 
Bjron  has  more  in  his  eye  the  case  of  a sinful  Christian  that 
has  but  one  wife,  and  a sly  business  or  so  which  she  and 
her  kin  do  not  approve  of,  than  a bearded  Oriental  like 
Sardanapalus,  with  three  hundred  wives  and  semi  hundred 
concubines.”  Hogg. — L.  E. 

(2)  “The  nothingness  of  kingly  greatness  and  national 
pride  were  never  before  so  finely  contemned  as  by  the  volup- 
tuous Assyrian;  and,  were  the  scorn  not  mitigated  by  the 
skilful  intermixture  of  mercifulness  and  philanthropy,  the 
character  would  not  be  endurable.”  Galt. — l1.  E. 

f3)  “For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a small  chosen  body 
of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops.  In  the  first  day's 
march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a town  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Ring  of  Assyria,  Sardanapalua.  The  forti- 
fications, in  their  magnitude  and  extent,  stiii,  in  Arrian’s 
time,  bore  the  character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians 
appear  singularly  to  have  affected  in  works  of  the  kind.  A 
monument  representing  Sardanapalus  was  found  there,  war- 
ranted by  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  of  coarse 
in  the  old  Assyrian  language,  which  the  Greeks,  whether 
well  or  ill,  interpreted  thus : ‘ Sardanapalus.  son  of  Anaryn- 
daraxes,  in  one  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Kat, 
drink,  play : all  other  human  joys  are  not  worth  a fillip.’ 
Supposing  this  version  nearly  eiart  (for  Arrian  says  it  was 
not  quite  so),  whether  the  purpose  has  not  been  to  invite  to 




The  queea  is  silent 

Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother? 

Sal.  I only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 

Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves!  they 
murmur 

Because  I have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  into  the  desert’s  dust  by  myriads, 

Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges; 

Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 

Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 

Or  Babylonian  walls.  (2) 

Sal.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines. 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I have  founded  cities: 
There ’s  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 

Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  Tis  most  true; 

I own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 

Built  for  a whim,  recorded  with  a verse 

Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me!  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well  built. 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse!  Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule, 

But  nothing  ’gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human : bear — “ Sardanapalus, 

The  king,  and  son  of  Auacyndaraxes, 

In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 

Eat,  drink,  and  love;  the  rest ’s  not  worth  a fillip.®  (3) 

Sal.  A worthy  moral,  and  a wise  inscription, 

For  a king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects! 

Sar.  Oh!  thou  wouldst  have  me,  doubtless,  set  up 
edicts — 

“Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 

Recruit  bis  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidding — 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil.® 

Or  thus — a Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousaud  of  his  enemies. 

These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy.® 

1 leave  such  things  to  conquerors ; enough 

civil  order  a people  disposed  to  turbulence,  rather  than  to 
recommend  immoderate  luxury,  may  perhapx  reasonably  be 
questioned.  What,  indeed,  could  be  the  object  of  a king  of 
Assyria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a country  so  distant  from 
his  capital,  and  so  divided  from  it  by  an  immense  extent  of 
sandy  deserts  and  lofty  mountains,  and,  still  more,  how  the 
inhabitants  could  be  at  once  in  circumstances  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  intemperate  joys  which  their  prince  baa 
been  supposed  to  have  recommended,  is  not  obvious:  but  it 
may  deserve  observation  that,  in  that  line  of  coast,  the 
sonthera  of  Lesser  Asia,  rains  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age 


after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named  in  history,  at  this  day 
astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by  their  magnificence 
and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation  which,  under  a singu- 
larly barhurian  government,  has  for  so  many  centuries  been 
daily  spreading  in  the  finest  countries  of  the  globe,  whether 
more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from  opportunities  for  com- 
merce, extraordinary  means  must  have  been  found  for  com- 
munities to  flourish  there;  whence  it  may  seem  that  the 
measures  of  Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  juster  views 
than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him : but  that  mon- 
arch having  been  the  last  of  a dynasty  ended  by  a revolu- 
tion, obloquy  on  his  memory  would  (fallow  of  course,  from 
the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans.  The  in- 
consistency of  traditions  concerning  Sardanapalus  is  striking 
in  Diodorus'#  account  of  him.”  Milford's  Greece,  vol.  lx. 
p.  31  f 
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For  me,  if  I can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  (1)  and  glide 
Ungroaning  to  the  tomb:  I take  no  license 
Which  I deny  to  them.  We  all  are  men. 

Sal.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods — 

Sar.  In  dost 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 

Talk  not  of  such  to  me!  the  worms  are  gods; 

At  least  they  banqueted  npon  your  gods, 

And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment 

Those  gods  were  merely  men ; look  to  their  issue — 

I feel  a thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 

But  nothing  godlike, — unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  yon  condemn,  a disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  mercifal,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that ’s  human) 

To  be  indulgent  to  ray  own. 

Sal.  Alas! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd. — Woe — woe 
To  the  unri vail'd  city ! 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal.  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes:  in  a few  hoars 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine;  and  in  another  day 
What  is  shall  be  the  past  of  Belas’  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread? 

Sal.  Ambition  treachery, 

Which  has  environ’d  thee  with  snares ; but  yet 
There  is  resource:  empower  me,  with  thy  signet, 

To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I lay 
The  beads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet. 

Sar.  The  heads — how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own’s  in  peril?  Let  me  go; 

Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest. 

Sar.  I will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  takeu,  nor  the  tiling  we  give. 

Sal.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 
for  thine? 

Sar.  That’s  a hard  question — But  I answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

Sal.  I would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me;  the  next 
moment 

Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o’er  the  palace, 

Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all. — 

Trust  me. 

Sar.  Thou  knowest  1 have  done  so  ever: 

Take  thou  the  signet.  [Gives  the  signet. 

Sal.  I have  one  more  request. — 

Sar.  Name  it. 

Sal.  That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet!  Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a kingdom ! Let  them  come. 

And  do  their  worst:  I shall  not  blench  for  them; 

Nor  rise  the  sooner;  nor  forbear  the  goblet; 

Nor  crown  me  with  a single  rose  the  less ; 

Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. — I fear  them  not. 

Sal.  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not, 
if  needful? 

Sar.  Perhaps.  I have  the  goodliest  armour,  and 
A sword  of  such  a temper,  and  a bow 

(1)  “It  is  impossible  to  repress  the  liking  which  the  ho- 
mo ne  spirit  of  this  thought  is  calculated  to  inspire.”  Galt- 
— P.  E. 


And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth: 

A little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 

And  now  I think  on’t,  *t is  long  since  I’ve  used  them. 
Even  in  the  chase.  Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother?  I 

Sal.  Is  this  a time  for  snch  fantastic  trifling?— 

If  need  be,  wilt  tbou  wear  them? 

Sar.  Will  I not? 

Oh ! if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I ’ll  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn'd  into  a distaff. 

Sal.  They  say  tby  sceptre’s  turn’d  to  that  already,  j 

Sar.  That’s  false!  but  let  them  say  so:  the  old 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related  [Greeks, 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 

Because  he  loved  a Lydian  queen : thou  secst 

The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 

Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  No ; 

They  dared  not.  They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armour: 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ; it  irks  me  not. 

I would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e’er  divided 
A name  from  nothing.  What  are  the  rank  tongues 
'Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding, 

That  1 should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamour  ? 

Sal.  You  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such,  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs*  are;  (2) 

And  better,  as  more  faithful: — but,  proceed; 

Thou  hast  my  signet: — since  they  are  tumultuous, 

Let  them  be  temper’d,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it  1 hate  all  pain, 

Given  or  received;  we  have  enough  within  ns, 

The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 

Not  to  add  to  each  other’s  natural  burthen 
Oi  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen. 

By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 

The  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life: 

But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 

I I have,  by  Baal!  done  all  I could  to  soothe  them: 

1 made  no  wars,  1 added  no  new  imposts, 

I interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 

I let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them, 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

Sal.  Thou  stopp'st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a king;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie. — Unhappily,  1 am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a monarch;  else  for  me 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal.  There  is  oneMcde,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  beso. 

Sar.  What  meao’st  thou? — ’tis  thy  secret;  thou 
desirest 

Few  questions,  and  I ’m  not  of  curious  nature. 

Take  Uie  fit  steps;  and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I sanction  and  support  thee.  Ne’er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only  : if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashes, 

“ The  mighty  hunter.”  I will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  were , 

(2)  See  Muciluxuim  l'osas:  Inscription  on  the  Monu- 
ment (if  a Newfoundland  Dog. 
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But  would  no  more,  by  tbeir  own  choice,  be  human. 
What  they  have  found  me,  they  bdie;  that  which 
They  yet  may  tind  me — shall  defy  their  wish 
To  speak  it  worse ; and  let  them  thank  themselves. 

Sal.  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel? 

Sar.  Feel!  who  feels  not 

Ingratitude? 

Sal.  I will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.  Keep  thou  awake  that  energy 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee, 
And  thou  mayst  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 

As  powerful  in  thy  realm.  Farewell ! 

[Exit  Sa [.emeses. 

Sar.  [solus.)  Farewell! 

He  is  gone;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet. 

Which  is  to  him  a sceptre.  He  is  stern 
As  I am  heedless ; and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  fed  a master.  What  may  be  the  danger, 

I know  not : he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell  it. 

Must  I consume  my  life — this  little  life — 

In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less?  (1) 

It  is  not  worth  so  much!  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  boar,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 

Tracing  revolt;  suspecting  all  about  me, 

Because  they  are  near;  and  all  who  are  remote, 
Because  they  are  far.  But  if  it  should  be  so— 

If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire, 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 

I have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image; 

To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those 
Acts  of  this  day!  Tis  true  1 have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death — 

A terror  and  a trophy.  But  for  this 
I feel  no  penitence ; my  life  is  love : 

If  1 must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 

Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow’d  for  me,  uor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh’s  vast  treasures  e’er  been  lavish’d 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a tear: 

If  then  they  hate  me,  ’tis  because  I hate  not: 

If  they  rebel,  ’tis  because  I oppress  not. 

Ob,  men ! ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  sceptres, 
And  mow’d  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil, 

Making  a desert  of  fertility. — 

I’ll  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho! 

Enter  an  ATTEffDAirr. 

Sar.  Slave,  tell 

The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  wonld  crave  her  presence. 

Attend.  Kiug,  she  is  here. 

Myhkha  enters. 

Sar.  [apart  to  Attendant.)  Away ! 

[Addressing  Myrrha}*  Beautiful  being! 

Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart; 

It  throbb’d  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comest:  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet  oracle, 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 

In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.  There  doth. 

(1)  “The  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Sardanapalus  gives 
him  a fine  opportunity,  in  his  conferences  with  bis  stern 
and  confidential  adviser,  Salemenes,  to  contrast  his  own 
imputed  and  fatal  vices  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with 

Sar.  I know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name : 

What  is  it? 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a god, 

And  in  my  heart  a feeling  like  a god’s, 

Exalted;  yet  1 own  ’tis  only  mortal; 

For  what  1 feel  is  bumble,  and  yet  happy— 

That  is,  it  would  be  happy ; but 

[Myrrha  pauses. 

Sar . There  comes 

For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness : let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitatiug  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

Myr.  My  lord  ! — 

Sar.  My  lord — my  king — sire — sovereign;  thus 
it  is — 

For  ever  thus,  address’d  with  awe.  I ne’er 
Can  see  a smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet’s 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality, 

Or  I have  qualPd  me  down  to  tbeir  abasement. 
Myrrha,  I can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
Lord — king — sire — monarch — nay,  time  was  I prized 
them ; 

That  is,  I suffer’d  them — from  slaves  and  nobles ; 

But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I Iotc, 

The  lips  which  have  been  press’d  to  miuc,  a chill 
Comes  o’er  my  heart,  a cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station , which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 

And  share  a cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  tbee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 
Myr.  Would  that  we  could! 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this? — Why? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is  — 

Myr . The  true  value  of  a heart ; 

At  least,  a woman’s. 

Sar.  I have  proved  a thousand — 

A thousand,  aud  a thousand. 

Myr.  Hearts  ? 

Sar.  I think  so. 

Myr.  Not  one!  the  time  may  come  thou  mayst. 
Sar.  It  will ! 

Hear,  Myrrha ; Salemenes  has  declared — 

Or  why  or  how  he  bath  divined  it,  Belus, 

Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
In  peril. 

Myr.  He  did  well. 

Sar.  And  sav’st  thou  so? 

Thou  whom  he  spurn’d  so  harshly,  and  now  dared  (2) 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 

And  made  thee  weep  and  blush? 

Myr.  I should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.  But  thou  spakest  of  peril — 

Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations, 
i I know  not  what — a labyrinth  of  things — 

the  boasted  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  war  and  conquest.” 

Jeffrey.  — L E. 

(3)  tn  the  MS.— 

■ — " and  r*m  darn) 

Profane  our  presence  wiUi  l»i»  m\8£c  jeers." — L.  E. 
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A maze  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries: 

Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom. 

But  he  is  honest.  Come,  we’ll  think  no  more  on’t — 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.  Thou  hast  not 
* Spurn’d  his  sage  cautions? 

Sar.  What! — and  dost  thou  fear? 

Myr.  Fear? — I’m  a Greek,  and  how  should  I fear 
death  ? 

A slave,  and  wherefore  should  I dread  my  freedom? 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale? 

Myr.  I love. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I?  I love  thee  far — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 

Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ; — yet  I blench  not. 

Myr.  That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor  me; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 

Even  for  that  other’s  sake.  This  is  loo  rash: 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

Sar.  Lost! — why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
Assume  to  win  them  ? [dared 

Myr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much?  When  be  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him? 

Sar.  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me:  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I am  your  subject! 
Master,  I am  your  slave!  Man,  I have  loved  you! — 
Loved  you,  I know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a Greek,  and  born  a foe  to  monarchs — 

A slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 

And,  therefore,  when  I love  a stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  (bat  passion  than  by  chains ! 

Still  I have  loved  you.  If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 

Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty ! Thou  art  very  fair, 

And  what  I seek  of  tbee  is  love — not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  security? 

Sar.  I speak  of  woman’s  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman’s  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  arc  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench’d  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a woman's  hearing, 

When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian!  thou  speak'st  music; 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song(l) 

I have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.  Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr.  I weep  not. — But  I pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

Sar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — true:  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ; 

But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 


Sar.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  tave  me,  as 
thou  saidst? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren. 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I loathe  all  war,  and  warriors; 

I live  in  peace  and  pleasure:  what  can  man 
Do  more? 

. Myr.  Alas!  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace;  and,  for  a king, 

*Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear’d  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I have  never  sought  but  for  the  last. 
Myr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Myrrha? 

Myr.  I speak  of  civic  popular  love,  self- love, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
Yet  not  oppress'd — at  least  they  must  not  think  so; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary, 

To  ward  olT  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 

A king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  luve,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory!  what’s  that? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer;  when  the  priests  speak 
for  them, 

’Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Ixjok  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire’s  founders. 
Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o’er  with  blood,  I cannot. 
But  what  wouldst  have?  the  empire  hat  been  founded: 
I cannot  go  ou  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.  At  least,  I will  enjoy  it. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates: 

The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 

And  the  pavilion,  deck’d  for  our  return, 

In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 

Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star;  and  we  will  sit, 

Crown’d  with  fresh  flowers,  like  ■ — 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  king*  of  patriarchal  times, 

Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,  (2) 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.  Let  us  on. 


Pan.  May  the  king  live  for  ever! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.  How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.  (3)  Well,  Pania! 
Be  brief. 

Pan.  I am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 

That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace : when  the  general  returns. 

He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 


(I)  “To  speak  of (I) * *  4 tbe  tragic  song  ’ as  the  favourite  pa* 

time  of  Greece  two  hundred  years  before  Thespis,  is  an 

anachronism.  Nor  could  Myrrha,  at  so  early  a period  of 

her  country's  history,  have  spoken  of  tbeir  national  hatred 
of  kings,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  growth  of  a later 
age, — their  contempt  ftor  * barbarians.' " Hcbrr. — L.  E. 


(2)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  Who  lored  no  ferns  to  well  ss  those  of  nature.  ” — L X. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Wishing  eternity  to  duet.” — L.  X. 
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Sar.  Wliat!  am  1 (ben  coop’d? 

Already  captive?  can  1 not  even  brealhe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ? Tell  prince  Salemenes, 

Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  1 would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  I must  obey,  and  yet — 

Myr.  O monarch!  listen. — 

How  many  a day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance. 

And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people’s  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects’  eyes  ungratified, 

The  satraps  uncou  troll'd,  the  gods  unworshipp'd, 

And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 

Till  all,  save  evil,  slumber’d  through  the  realm! 

And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a day, — ■ 

A day  which  may  redeem  thee?  Wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a few  hours, 

For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathers’  race. 

And  for  thy  sons’  inheritance? 

Pan.  Tis  true! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm ! 

Sar.  Away ! 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine ! 

Sar.  These  are  mere  fantasies ; 

There  is  no  peril: — ’tis  a sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  zeal, 

And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us. 

Myr.  By  all  that’s  good  and  glorious,  take  this 
counsel. 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly, 

’Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love; 

So  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck’d  rose! — far  better 
Thus,  than  be  wither’d. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield, 

Eveu  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  slirr’d 
A monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A trifling  revel? 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  mine — 

For  my  sake! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Tis  the  first 

Boon  which  I ever  ask’d  Assyria’s  king. 

Sar.  That’s  true;  and,  were’t  my  kingdom,  must 
be  granted. 

Well,  for  thy  sake,  I yield  me.  Pania,  hence! 

Thou  hear’st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [ Exit  Pahia. 

Sar.  I marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me? 

Myr.  Thy  safety ; and  the  certainty  that  nought 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 
Sar.  And  if  1 do  not  dread  it,  why  sbouldst  thou  ? 


Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I fear  for  thee. 
Sar.  To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile  at  these  vain  fancies. 
Myr.  If  the  worst  come,  I shall  be  where  none  weep, 
And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 

And  thou? 

Sar.  I shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

Myr.  Where? 

Aar.  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis, 

Sole  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 

Fate  made  me  what  I am — may  make  me  nothing — 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I be : 

I will  not  live  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 

Myr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none? 

Sar.  Suspect! — that’s  a spy’s  office.  Oh!  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 

And  vainer  fears.  Within  there! — ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 

If  I must  make  a prison  of  our  palace. 

At  least  we’ll  wear  our  fetters  jocundly; 

If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 

The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 

Here  we  are  still  un menaced.  Ho!  within  there! 

[Exit  Sardakatalus. 
Myr.  (tola.)  Why  do  I love  this  man?  My  coun- 
try’s daughters 

Ix)vc  none  but  heroes.  But  I have  no  country ! 

The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.  I love  him; 
And  that’s  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 

To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.  Be  it  so: 

The  hour  is  coming  when  he’ll  need  all  love, 

And  find  none.  To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb’d  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country’s  creed: 

I was  not  made  for  either.  Could  I save  him, 

I should  not  love  Arm  better,  but  myself ; 

And  I have  need  of  the  last,  for  I have  fallen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger: 
And  yet  methinks  I love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  be  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians. 

The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 

Could  I but  wake  a single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart. 

He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and  triumph. 
He  lores  me,  and  I love  him ; the  slave  lores 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 

If  not,  I have  a means  of  freedom  still, 

And  if  1 cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 

May  show  him  how  alone  a king  can  leave 
His  throne.  I must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight. 

£»/.(!) 


The  portal  of  the  tame  Hall  of  the  Palace. 
Deletes  (solus).  The  sun  goes  down : methinks  he 
sets  more  slowly, 

Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria’s  empire. 

How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds, 


(I)  u There  are  two  of  Lord  Byron’*  characteristic  •««!- 
truce*  which  he  never  leave*  behind  in  hi*  mo*t  fantastic 
npeditions,  and  which  he  has  accordingly  brought  into  hi* 
new  domain  of  classic  tragedy.  One  of  these  is  hi*  intense 


feeling  of  the  loveliness  of  woman— his  power,  not  only  of  ; 
picturing  individual  forms,  bat  of  infusing  into  the  very  j 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  them  the  spirit  of  beauty  nod  ■ 
of  love.  A soft  roseate  light  Is  spread  over  them,  which  j 
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Like  the  blood  be  predict*.  If  not  in  vain, 

Thuu  sun  that  xiukest  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I have  outwatcb*d  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  't is  the  furthest 
Hour  of  Assyria’s  years.  And  yet  how  calm ! 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a fall — 

A summer’s  sun  discloses  it.  You  disk, 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem’d  everlasting;  but  oh!  thou  true  sun! 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live. 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Thy  lore  unto  calamity?  Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
All-glorious  burst  from  ocean?  why  not  dart 
A beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future’s  years, 

As  of  wrath  to  its  days?  Hear  me!  oh,  hear  me! 

I am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 

I have  gazed  ou  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 

And  bow’d  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams, 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.  I have  watch’d 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee. 

And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee, 

And  ask’d  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer’d — but 
Only  to  thus  much:  while  I speak,  he  siuks — 

Is  goue — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge, 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  glory.  Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious?  Tis  a sunset; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay. 

Enter  Arbacks,  by  an  inner  door. 

Arb.  Bdetes,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions?  Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 

Our  business  is  with  night — ’tis  come. 

Bel.  But  not 

Gone. 

Arb.  Let  it  rolL  on — we  are  ready. 

Bel.  ' Yes. 

Would  it  were  over! 

Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt. 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I do  not  doubt  of  victory — but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that.  Meantime 
I have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies — your  planets. 

There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.  The  shc-king, 

That  less  than  womau,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.  The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 

The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaff  d by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bel.  ’Twas  a brave  one. 

Arb.  And  is  a weak  one — ’tis  worn  out — we’ll 
mend  it. 

Bel.  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a hunter — 

seems  to  sink  Into  the  soul.  The  other  faculty  to  which  we 
allude  it  his  comprehc.-uive  sympathy  with  the  vastest  ob- 
jects In  the  material  universe.  There  is  scarcely  any  pure 
description  of  individual  scenes  in  all  bis  works ; hut  the 
noblest  allusions  to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heaven.  He 


1 am  a soldier — what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bel.  The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be:  but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines?  wby  stir  nie  up? 

Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise?  your  owu 
No  less  than  mine? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky  ! 

Arb.  I look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arb.  A fair  summer’s  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

Bel.  And  ’midst  them,  mark 

Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 

As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well! 

Bel.  ’Tis  thy  nalal  ruler — thy  birth-planet. 

Arb.  ( touching  his  scabbard.)  My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard:  when  it  shines, 

It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.  Let  us  think 

Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 

Thy  planets  and  their  portents.  When  we  conquer, 

They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 

Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of — what  gods  thou  wilt; 

For  I observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 

And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 

Bel.  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — thou  hast 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle.  [not 

Arb.  No;  1 own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia’s  captain, 

As  skilful  in  Chaldea's  worship:  now, 

Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 

And  be  the  warrior? 

Bel.  Why  not  both? 

Arb.  The  better; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect.  This  woman’s  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.  To  have  pluck'd 
A bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne. 

And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  sled, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 

But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 

Ami  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet : 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool  stern  Saicmeues. 

Arb.  They'll  uot  resist. 

Bel.  Wby  not?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a soldier  to  command  them. 

Bel.  That  Salemencs  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  governs, 
For  the  queen’s  sake,  his  sister.  Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

Bel.  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant. 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted : what  would  you  have  more 
To  make  a rebel  out  of?  A fool  reigning, 

His  blood  dishonour’d,  and  himself  disdaiu’d: 

Wby,  it  is  hie  revenge  we  work  for. 

pnys  no ‘allegiance  hut  to  the  dements.'  The  moon,  the  stars, 
tbs  ocean,  the  mountain  desert,  are  endowed  by  him  with  new 
4 speech  and  language, ’ and  send  to  the  heart  their  mighty 
voices-  He  eau  interpret  between  usand  the  Armament,  or  give 
us  all  the  sentiment  ofau  everlasting  solitude."  Anon. — L.E. 
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Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so:  this  I doubt  of. 

Arb.  What,  if  we  sound  him? 

Bel.  Yes — if  the  time  served. 

Enter  Balea. 

Bal.  Satraps ! the  king  commands  your  presence  at 
The  feast  to-night. 

Bel.  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion? 

Bal.  No;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How!  in  the  palace?  it  was  not  thus  order’d. 
Bal.  It  is  so  order’d  now. 

Arb.  And  why  ? 

Bal.  I know  not. 

May  I retire? 

Arb.  Stay. 

Bel.  {to  Arb.  aside.)  Hush!  let  him  go  his  way. 
{Alternately  to  Bal.)  Yes,  Baleu,  thank  the  monarch, 
kiss  the  hem 

Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was’t  miduight? 

Bal.  It  was:  the  place,  the  hall  of  Nimrod.  Lords, 
I humble  me  before  you.  and  depart.  [Exit  Balea. 

Arb.  1 like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place; 
There  is  some  mystery : wherefore  should  be  change  it  ? 

Bel.  Doth  he  not  change  a thousand  times  a day  ? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 

And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intents 

Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 

To  leave  their  foe  at  faulL — Why  dost  thou  muse? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion, — it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bel.  And  be  loved  his  queen — 

And  thrice  a thousand  harlotry  besides  — 

And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.  Still — I like  it  not. 

If  he  has  changed— why  so  must  we:  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 

Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courtiers; 

But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel.  Is  it  so? 

Meth ought  the  haughty  soldier  fear’d  to  mount 
A throne  too  easily — does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  fiud  there  is  a slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  comes, 

Thoa  sbalt  perceive  how  far  I fear  or  no. 

Thon  bast  seen  my  life  at  stake— and  gaily  play’d  for: 
Bui  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a kingdom. 

Bel.  I have  foretold  already — thou  wilt  win  it: 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb.  Now  were  I a soothsayer, 

I would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 

But  be  the  stars  obey’d — I cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.  Who’s  here? 

Enter  Salem  kites. 

Sal.  Satraps! 

Bel.  My  prince! 

Sal.  Well  met — I sought  ye  both, 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 


Arb.  Wherefore  so? 

Sal.  T is  not  the  hour. 

Arb,  The  hour! — what  hour? 

Sal.  Of  midnight. 

Bel.  Midnight,  my  lord ! 

Sal.  What,  are  you  not  invited? 

Bel.  Oh!  yes — we  had  forgotten. 

Sal.  Is  it  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a sovereign’s  invitation? 

Arb.  Why — we  but  now  received  it. 

Sal.  Then  why  here? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

Sal.  On  what  duty  ? 

Bel.  On  the  state's : 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence; 

But  found  the  monarch  abseut.  (1) 

Sal.  And  I too 

Am  upon  duly. 

Arb.  May  we  crave  its  purport? 

Sal.  To  arrest  two  traitors.  Guards!  Within  there! 

Enter  Guards. 

Sal.  {continuing.)  Satraps ! 

Your  swords. 

Bel.  {delivering  his.)  My  lord,  behold  my  scimitar. 
Arb.  {drawing  bis  sword.)  Take  mine. 

Sal.  {advancing.)  I will, 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

The  hilt  quits  not  this  hand.  (2) 

Sal.  {drawing.)  How!  dost  thou  brave  me? 
’Tis  well — this  saves  a trial,  and  lalse  mercy. 
Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel! 

Arb.  Soldiers ! Ay — 

Alone  you  dare  not. 

Sal.  Alone!  foolish  slave — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a prince  should  shrink  from 
Of  open  force?  We  dread  thy  treason,  not 
Thy  strength:  thy  tooth  is  nought  without  its  venom — 
The  serpent’s,  not  the  lion’s.  Cut  him  down. 

Bel.  {interposing.)  Arbaces!  Are  you  mad?  Have 
I not  render’d  [tice. 

My  sword?  Tlien  trust,  like  roe,  our  sovereign’s  jus- 
Arb.  No — I will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  pralest 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a king  at  least  [of, 
Of  my  own  breath  and  body — so  far  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them. 

Sal.  {to  the  Guards.)  You  hear  him  and  me. 
Take  him  not — kill! 

[The  Guards  attack  Arbaces,  who  defends  him- 
self valiantly  and  dexterously  till  they  waver. 
Sal.  Is  it  even  so;  and  must 

I do  the  hangman’s  office?  Recreants!  see 
How  you  should  fell  a traitor. 

[Salemehes  attacks  Aebaces. 

Enter  Sardarapalus  and  Train. 

Sar.  Hold  your  hands — 

Upon  your  lives,  I say.  What,  deaf  or  drunken? 
My  sword!  O fool,  I wear  no  sword:  here,  fellow, 
Give  me  thy  weapon.  [To  a Guard. 

[Sardakapalus  snatches  a sword  from  one  of  the 
soldiers , and  rushes  between,  the  combatants — 
They  separate. 


(1)  In  the  MS  — 

" Bui  found  Um  n 


n’d  hli  privacy. L.  E. 


(2)  In  the  MS.— 

— — “ not  eUc 

It  quits  this  livinf  hand." — L-  E. 
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Sar.  In  mv  very  palare! 

What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  yon  in  twain, 
Audacious  brawlers? 

Bel.  Sire,  your  justice. 

Sal.  Or— 

Your  weakness. 

Sar.  (raising  hit  sword.)  How? 

Sal.  Strike!  so  the  blow’s  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a moment, 

I trust,  for  torture — I’m  content. 

Sar.  What— him ! 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces? 

Sal.  . I! 

Sar.  Indeed! 

Prince,  you  forget  yourself.  Upon  what  warrant? 
Sal.  (showing  the  signet.)  Thine. 

Ar6.  (confuted.)  The  king’s! 

Sal.  Yes!  and  let  the  king  confirm  it. 

Sar.  I parted  not  from  this  for  such  a purpose. 
Sal.  You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ’d  it  for  the  best.  Pronounce  in  person. 

' Here  1 am  but  your  slave — a moment  past 
1 1 was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

I Your  swords. 

[Arbacis  and  Salem  sues  return  their  swords  to 
the  scabbards. 

Sal.  Mine’s  sheathed:  1 pray  you  sheathe  not 
yours: 

’T  i*  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A heavy  one;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  ray  hand. 
(To  a Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  tby  weapon  back. 
Well,  sirs, 

What  doth  this  mean? 

Bel.  The  prince  must  answer  that 

Sal.  Truth  npoo  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 
Sar.  Treason — Arbaces!  treachery  and  Beleses! 
That  were  a union  I will  not  believe. 

Bel.  Where  is  the  proof? 

Sal.  I’ll  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  yonr  fellow-traitor’s  sword. 

Ar6.  (to  Sal.)  A sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

Sal.  Ajid  now  against  his  brother, 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible:  he  dared  not;  no— 

No — I ’ll  not  hear  of  such  things.  These  vain 
bickerings 

Arc  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men’s  lives. 

You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duly, 

And  I will  answer  all. 

Sar.  Why,  if  I thought  so — 

But  no,  it  cannot  be:  the  Mede  Arbaces — 

The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

I’ll  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 

The  scimitar  to  me  be  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.  Chief!  keep  your  weapon. 

Sal.  (delivering  back  ths  signet.)  Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet. 

Sar.  No,  retain  it; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

So/.  Sire, 
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j I used  it  tor  your  honour,  and  restore  it 
Because  I cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 

Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar.  So  I should: 

He  never  ask’d  it. 

Sal.  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect. 

Bel.  I kuow  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  ’gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Sal.  Peace,  factious  priest,  and  faithless  soldier! 
Unit’st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices  [thou 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 

Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  Dot.  Thy  fellow’s  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a bold  one,  and  not  temper’d 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bel.  Hear  him, 

1 My  liege — the  son  of  Belus!  he  blasphemes 
j llie  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh!  for  that  I pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.  I dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men : feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race  [ashes. 

From  whence  1 sprung  are — what  I see  them — 

Bel.  King ! Do  not  deem  so : they  are  with  the  stars, 
And 

Sar.  You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise, 
If  you  preach  farther — Why,  this  is  rank  treason. 

Sal.  My  lord! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria’s  idols!  Let  him  be  released — 

Give  him  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes,  ami  be  sermonised, 

And  dinn’d,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

Bel.  Monarch ! respect  them. 

Sar.  Oh ! for  that — I love  them : 

I love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault, 

And  to  compare  them  with  roy  Myrrha’s  eyes; 

I love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates’  wave, 

As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks : but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods, 

As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night, 

Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I know  nor  care  not: 
There’s  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore; 

Besides,  I know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  augbt  above  it,  or  below  it — nothing. 

I see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty— (1) 

When  they  shine  on  pay  grave  I shall  know  neither. 

Bel.  For  neither , sire,  say  better. 

Sar.  I will  wait, 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  lime  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  1 prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

Sal.  (aside.)  His  lusts  have  made  him  mad.  Then 
must  J save  him, 

(I)  In  the  MS  — 

••  I know  tiiem  btaulifnl,  and  tbrjn  brilliant." — L-  K. 
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Spite  of  himself. 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me,  satraps ! 

And  chiefly  thon,  njy  priest,  because  1 doubt  tbee 
More  than  the  soldier;  and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  tbou  not  half  a warrior : let  us  part 
In  peace — I 'll  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 
Earn’d  by  the  guilty;  this  I'll  not  pronounce  ye. 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 

But  fear  not — for  that  I am  soft,  not  fearful — 

And  so  live  on.  Were  I the  thing  some  think  me, 
Your  beads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust. 

Their  ouly  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 

They  would  be  crown’d  to  reign  o’er — let  that  pass. 

As  I have  said,  I will  not  deem  ye  guilty. 

Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.  Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I stand  ready  to  arraign  you; 

And  should  I leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges, 

And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe’er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest.  Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency 

Bel.  {interrupting  kim.)  Is  worthy  of  yourself;  and, 
although  innocent, 

We  thank 

Sar.  Priest!  keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Belus; 
His  offspring  needs  none. 

Bel,  But  being  innocent 

Sar.  Be  silent! — Gnilt  is  loud.  If  ye  are  loyal, 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  grateful. 

Bel.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ; but  Innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a mere  favour. 

Sar.  That’s  a good  sentence  for  a homily, 

Though  not  for  this  occasion.  Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign’s  cause  before  his  people. 
Bel.  I trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  cause,  perhaps ; 

But  many  causers: — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars, 

Which  are  your  chronicles,  I pray  you  note, 

That  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  heaven 
Than  him  who  ruielh  many  and  slays  none; 

Aud,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  io  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  him 
Were  they  once  masters — but  that’s  doubtful.  Satraps! 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty 
To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hour 
1 have  no  call  for  either.  Salemenes! 

Follow  me.(l) 

[ Exeunt  S a a os  a ar  a lus,  S a lx  m tags,  and  (he  Train, 
etc.  leaving  Aaascju  and  Bi  Lists. 

Arb.  Belesea! 

Bel.  Now,  what  think  you? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost. 

Bel.  That  we  have  won  the  kingdom. 

Arb.  What!  thus  suspected — with  the  sword  slung 
o’er  us 

But  by  a single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering. 

To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath 

(I)  “The  Mcond  set  is,  we  think,  a failure.  The  con- 
spirators hare  a tedious  dialogue,  which  is  interrupted  by 
Salemenes  with  a guard.  Salemenes  is  followed  by  the  king, 
who  reverses  all  his  measures,  pardons  Arbaces,  because 


Which  spared  us — why,  I know  not 

Bel.  Seek  not  why ; 

But  let  us  profit  by  the  interval. 

The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the  same — 
The  night  the  same  wc  destined.  He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Suspicion  into  such  a certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet 

Bel.  What!  doubting  still? 

Arb.  He  spared  our  Uvea  ; nay  more. 

Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

Bel.  And  bow  long 

Will  he  so  spare?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb.  Or  sober,  rather.  Yet  he  did  it  nobly; 
Gave  royally  what  we  bad  forfeited 

Basdy 

Bel.  Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate’er  betide, 

I will  no  further  on. 

Bel.  And  lose  the  world! 

Arb.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 

Bel.  I blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A king  of  distaffs! 

Arb.  But  no  leas  we  owe  them ; 

And  I should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor’s! 

Bel.  Thou  may’st  endure  whate’er  thou  will — the 
Have  written  otherwise.  [stars 

Arb.  Though  they  came  down. 

And  marshall’d  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 

I would  not  follow. 

Bel.  This  is  weakness — worse 

Than  a scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead. 

And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to— go  to! 

Arb.  Melhought  he  look’d  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke, 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 

And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

Bel.  I told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised  him, 
And  that  there  was  Rome  royalty  within  him — 

What  then?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner. — Would  he  had  not  spared  us! 

Bel.  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily? 

Arb.  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

Bel.  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men ! 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery —and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 

Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  tbou  art  turn'd 
Into — what  shall  I say! — Sardanapalus! 

I know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly — as  it  is, 

I roust  forgjve  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us — 
Semiramis  herself  would  not  have  done  it 

Bel.  No — the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  king* 
Not  even  a husband.  [dom, 

Arb.  I must  serve  him  truly 

he  will  not  believe  him  guilty,  sod  Beleses,  In  order  to 
escape  from  hit  long  speeches  about  the  national  religion. 
This  incident  ooijr  is  well  managed. " Heber. — L.  t. 
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| Bel.  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly— being  honest. 

I shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven; 

And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 

You  may  do  your  own  deeming— you  have  codes, 

And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 

Right  and  wrong,  which  1 lack  for  my  direction, 

And  must  pursue  but  what  a plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

Bel.  Have  you  finish'd? 

Arb.  Yes— 

Willi  you. 

Bel.  And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me? 

Arb.  That’s  a sacerdotal  thought. 

And  not  a soldier’s. 

Bel.  Be  it  what  you  will — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  No— 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a phalanx. 

Bel.  If  it  must  be  so — 

I’ll  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone! 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  fill’d. 

Bel.  With  worse  than  vacancy — 

A despised  monarch.  Look  to  it,  Arbaces: 

1 have  still  aided,  cherish’d,  loved,  and  urged  you; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.  Heaven  itself 
Seem’d  to  consent,  and  alt  events  were  friendly, 

Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a shallow  softness;  but  now,  rattier 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant. 

Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one; 

And  if  1 win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant 

Arb.  Your  servant  ! 

Bel.  Why  not?  better  than  be  slave, 

The  pardon'd  slave,  of  she  Sardanapalus! 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Atb.  It  is  obey’d  ere  spoken. 

Bel.  Notwithstanding, 

Let’s  hear  it. 

Pan.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bel.  With  onr  troops? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  aud 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

Bel.  It  must  be  obey’d! 

Say,  we  depart. 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  set  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

Bel.  (aside.)  Ay ! 

Wdl,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I will  retire,  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

[Exit  PaAi*. 

I ft)  “Arbaces  is  a mere  commonplace  warrior ; and  Be- 
lean,  on  whom,  we  suspect.  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more 
than  ajaal  pains.  Is  a very  ordinary  and  uainteresttnf  vil  • 


Bel.  Now  then  obey ! 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

Bel.  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison — 

No  further. 

Arb.  Thou  host  harp'd  the  truth  indeed! 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 

Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

Bel.  Graves! 

Arb.  If  I thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

Bel.  It  shall  have  work  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest ; 

At  pr»ent,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 

Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a sentence? 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  shonld  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarebs — 

Pardon  and  poison — favours  and  a sword — 

A distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 

How  many  satraps  in  his  father’s  time — 

For  he  I own  is,  or  at  least  uvwr,  bloodless — 

Bel.  But  trill  not,  can  not,  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I doubt  it.  j 

How  many  satraps  have  I seen  set  out 
In  his  sire’s  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties, 

Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path!  I know  not  how, 

But  they  all  sicken’d  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  os  bnt  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we’ll  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  Twill  be  shorten’d  at  the  gates, 

It  may  be. 

Bel.  No;  they  hardly  will  risk  that. 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  (he  city  walls, 

Where  we  are  known,  and  may  have  partisans : 

If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.  Let  us  hence, 

Arb.  If  I but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life 

Bel.  Fool ! hence— what  else  should  despotism 
alarm’d 

Mean?  Let  us  but  rejoin  onr  troops,  and  march. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces? 

Bel.  No;  towards  your  kingdom. 

There's  time,  there’s  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 
and  means, 

Which  their  half  measures  leave  ns  in  full  scope. — 
Away ! 

Arb.  Ahd  I,  even  yet  repenting,  must 
Relapse  to  guilt! 

Bel.  Self-defence  is  a virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right.  Away,  I say! 

Let’s  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking, 
And  the  walls  have  a scent  of  night-shade — hence! 

Let  us  not  leave  them  time  Tor  further  council. 

Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  *eal ; 

Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort, 

The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence: 

Nay,  there ’s  no  other  choice,  but hence,  I say. 

[Exit  with  Asbaces,  who  follows  reluctantly.  ( I) 

tiia.  Sardanapalas,  indeed,  and  Salemenes,  are  both  made 
to  speak  of  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  master-mover  of  the 
plot,  as  a politician  in  whose  hands  Arbaces  la  bat  a ' war- 
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Enter  Sardattafalus  and  Salsmihis. 

Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed, 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a remedy ; 

We  arc  now  secure  by  these  men’s  exile. 

Sal.  Yes, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
| Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do? 

Sal.  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Sal.  Replace  the  crown,  now  tottering  on  yoor 
temples. 

Sar.  That  were  tyrannical. 

Sal.  Bat  sure. 

1 Sar.  We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier  ? 

Sal.  They  are  not  there  yet — never  should  they  be  so, 
Were  I well  listen’d  to. 

Sar.  Nay,  I have  listen'd 

Impartially  to  thee — why  not  to  them? 

Sat.  Yon  may  know  that  hereafter ; as  it  is, 

1 take  my  leave  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet? 

Sal.  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me — 1 am  no  wassailer: 

Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant’s. 

Sar.  Nay,  but  *tis  lit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

Sal.  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those 
who  revel 

Too  oft.  Am  I permitted  to  depart? 

Sar.  Yes — —Stay  a moment,  my  good  Salemenes, 
j My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 
I Than  1 am  king.  You  should  have  been  the  monarch, 
f And  I — I know  not  what,  and  care  not;  but 
! Think  not  1 am  insensible  to  all 
Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind. 

Though  oft-reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I have  spared  these  men  against  tby  counsel, 

That  is,  their  lives — it  is  not  that  I doubt 

The  advice  was  sound ; but  let  them  live : we  will  not 

Cavil  about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  them. 

Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep, 
Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 

Sal.  Thus  you  run 

j The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors! — 

| A moment’s  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet. 

Aar.  Tempt  me  not: 

, My  word  is  pass’d. 

I 

' like  poppet and  Diodorus  Simla*  bat  represented  him,  in 
' fart,  ii  tbe  Ant  instigator  of  Arhares  to  hi*  treason,  and  as 
| making  use  of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed  power 
I of  foretelling  future  events,  to  inflame  the  ambition,  to  di- 
rect tbe  measures,  to  sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove  tbe 
despondency  of  bis  comrade.  But  of  all  this  nothing  ap- 
1 pears  In  the  tragedy.  1-ord  Byron  has  been  so  unxious  to  j 
show  his  own  rontempt  for  tbe  priest,  that  be  has  not  even 
allowed  him  that  share  of  cunning  and  evil  influence  which 
was  necessary  for  the  part  which  be  had  to  fill.  Instead 
of  being  the  original,  the  restless  and  unceasing  prompter 
to  bold  and  wicked  measures,  we  find  him,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance, hanging  hack  from  the  enterprise,  and  chilling 
the  energy  of  Arharrs  by  an  ennmrration  of  the  real  or  pos- 
sible difficulties  which  might  yet  impede  its  execution.  In- 
stead of  exercising  that  power  over  the  mind  oftiii  comrade 
which  a religious  Impostor  may  well  possess  OTer  better  and 
morr  magnanimous  souls  than  his  own,  Bcleses  is  made  to 
I pour  his  predictions  into  incredulous  ears;  and  Arbaces  is 
as  mere  an  Epicurean  in  bis  creed  as  Sardannpalus.  \\  hen 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  him  gazing  with  hope  and 


Sal.  Bat  it  may  be  recall'd. 

Sar.  Ti*  royal. 

Sal.  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke — a pardon  should  be  full, 

Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I had  repeal’d  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismiss'd  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies? 

Sal.  True;  that  1 had  forgotten:  that  is,  sire, 

If  they  e’er  reach’d  their  satrapies — why,  then, 

Reprove  me  more  for  my  advice. 

Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it! — in  safety, 

In  safety,  mark  me — and  security — 

Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Their  safety  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  hence,  then ; 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 

Sal.  Sire,  I shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[£«/  Salim  ekes. 

Sar.  (solus.)  That  man  is  of  a temper  too  severe ; 
Hard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth — while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers: 

But  as  our  mould  is,  most  tbe  produce  be. 

If  I have  err’d  this  time,  ’t  is  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 

I know  not  what  to  call  it;  but  it  reckons 

With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure; 

A spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  count  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me. 

Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity — (1) 

Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
1 think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 

Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  1 will  be  joyous — 

! And  here  comes  Joy’s  true  herald. 

Enter  Myrrma. 

Myr.  King  ! the  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 

In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a commanding  tempest.  (2) 

Will  you  then  quit  tbe  palace? 

Sar.  Tempest,  say’st  thou? 

reverence  on  the  star  which  the  Chaldean  point*  on!  as  hi*  ' 
natal  planet,  tbe  Median  warrior  speaks,  in  tbe  language  of  i 
Mezentias,  of  the  sword  on  which  Au  confidence  depends,  , 
and  instead  of  being  a tool  in  the  hand  of  tbe  pontiff,  he  | 
says  almost  every  thing  which  it  likely  to  affront  him. 
Though  Brines  is  introduced  to  ns  as  engaged  in  devotiou,  I 
\ unit  at  a fervent  worshipper  of  the  Stan,  he  is  nowhere  made  f 
either  to  feel  or  to  counterfeit  that  professional  zeal  against  \ 
Sardmnapaius  which  his  open  contempt  of  the  god*  would 
naturally  call  for ; and  no  reason  appears,  throughout  tbe 
play,  why  Arbaees  should  follow,  against  his  own  conscience 
and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a man  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
dislike  and  disgust,  and  whose  pretences  to  inspiration  and 
sanrtity  be  treats  with  unmingled  ridicule."  Jleber. — L K. 

(1)  la  the  MS.— 

“ Nor  silent  Bust,  our  imagrd  drily. 

Although  his  marble  fs<-r  look*  frowningly 
As  the  dull  shadows.'*  etc.— L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

" Isllu.nl  .....  j " j 

I tbe  appruacbkng  ) 
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Myr.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  , 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I should  be 

j Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene, 

| And  watch  the  warring  elements;  but  this 
I Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.  Say,  Myrrba, 

Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 

Myr.  lu  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove.  (I) 

Sar.  Jove! — ay,  your  Baal — 

Ours  also  has  a property  in  thunder, 

I And  ever  and  anou  some  falling  bolt 
i Proves  his  divinity, — and  yet  sometimes 
| Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes — for  the  priests.  Well,  we  will  not  go 
forth 

Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised!  that  be 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.  The 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself,  [gods 

And  flash  this  storm  belweeu  thee  and  thy  foes, 

To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 

M„r.  Not  so ; these  walls 

Are  high  and  strong,  and  guarded.  Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a winding  way, 

And  massy  portal;  but  in  the  pavilion  , 

There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  lop 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 

Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 

The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.  But  be  calm  : 

The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  arc 
Banish'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary?  Thou! 

Myr.  I would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life:  were’t  otherwise, 

1 should  not  merit  mine.  Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me. 

And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  T is  a Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a kingly  one — 1 'll  none  on’t;  or 
If  ever  l indulge  in’t,  it  shall  be 
I With  kings — my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so. 

* Sar.  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 

| Prom  fear 

! Myr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter,  still  ’tis  fear. 

I I have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 

Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a pitch 
1 Of  perseverance,  which  I would  not  copy. 

I (I)  la  the  MS.— 

" A*  from  the  god*  to  augur."— -L.  E- 
(2)  In  the  MS — 

"The  weaker  merit  of  our  Asian  women."— I-  E. 

1 (3)  In  the  MS.— 

" Rather  than  pro**  that  loti  to  )M  hi  griefs.'*—!..  E. 
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I thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women.  (2) 

Myr.  My  lord,  I am  no  boaster  of  my  love, 

Nor  of  my  attributes;  I have  shared  your  splendour, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.  You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads: 
But  this  the  gods  avert!  1 am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  1 fed, 

Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs,  (3) 

Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exists, 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 
That  which  it  could  not  scare  away  Let’s  in— * 

The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests  who  grace  our  feast. 

[£jre*nl.  (4) 

ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  the  Palace  illuminated — Sardahapalcs 
and  his  Guests  at  Table. — A Storm  without , and 
Thunder  occasionally  heard  during  the  Banquet. 

Sar.  Fill  (hll!  why  this  is  as  it  should  be:  here 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair!  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere — where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod’s  huntings, 
Or  my  wild  grandam’s  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquer’d  ? 

Alt.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been, 

Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach’d 

The  acm6  of  Sardanapalus,  who 

Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — the  sole  true  glory. 

oar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.  What  is  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Enjoyment ! We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 

And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that?  I have  beard  otherwise; 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so! — Tis  impossible. 

Wbat  cause? 

Sar.  What  cause!  true, — fill  the  goblet  up; 
We  will  not  think  of  them:  there  arc  none  such, 

Or,  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

| All.  Guests,  to  my  pledge! 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  1 ? 

The  god  Sardanapalus! 

[Zames  and  the  Guests  kneel  and  exclaim — 
Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus! 

[//  thunders  as  they  kneel;  some  start  up  in 
confusion. 

(4)  “The  second  set,  which  contains  the  details  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Arboces,  Its  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Sa- 
lemenes,  and  the  too  rash  and  haaty  forgiveness  of  the  re- 
bels by  the  king,  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  uninteresting." 
Jeffrey. — L.  E. 
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Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends?  in  Ibat 
strong  peal 

His  father  gods  consented. 

Myr.  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  ? 

Sar.  Impiety! — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign’d  ' 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  I’ll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.  But  arise,  my  pious  friends; 

Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there: 

1 seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worsbipp’d. 

Alt . Both— 

Beth  yon  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

Sar.  Me tli inks  the  thunders  still  increase : it  ifc 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That ’s  true,  my  Myrrha  ; and  could  1 convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched. 

I’d  do  it 

Myr.  Thou’rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a will  so  good  and  general, 

As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then, 

Who  can,  and  do  not? 

Myr.  Do  not  speak  of  that, 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  not  censure 

Better  than  mortals.  Friends,  a thought  has  struck  me : 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air-worshippers?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry, 

And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  1 would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroofd  and  desolate,  bow  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low? 

Alt.  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a nation  whom  she  knows  not  well; 

The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king’s, 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests, 

The  fair  Greek’s  readiness  of  speech. 

Alt.  Partlon  ! sire  s 

We  honour  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 

Hark ! what  was  that  ? 

Zam.  That ! nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of — hark  again! 
Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar.  No  more. 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order  ? 

Sing  me  a song  of  Sappho,  her,  thon  know’st. 

Who  in  thy  country  threw 


Enter  Pants,  with  hit  sword  and  garments  bloody , 
and  disordered.  The  Guests  rise  in  confusion.  (1) 

Pan.  (to  the  Guards.)  Lock  to  the  portals; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without 


Your  arms ! To  arms ! The  king's  in  danger.  Monarch ! 
Excuse  this  haste — ’t  is  faith. 

Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pan.  It  is 


As  Salemenes  fear’d  ; the  faithless 


(I)  “ Early  in  the  third  net,  the  royal  banquet  it  disturbed 
by  »odden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt  j and  then  the  revel-  | 


Sar.  You  are  wounded — give  some  wine.  Take 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  T is  nothing — a mere  flesh-wound.  I am  worn 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign, 

Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

M'yr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebels? 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Boleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march ; and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I was  delegated  with,  they  call’d 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

Myr.  All ! 

Pan.  Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech, 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan.  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  faithful,  and  what's  left  of  it  is  still  so. 


Myr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful? 
Pan.  No — 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 

Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs, 

Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 

{He  hesitates.)  I am  charged  to 

Myr.  Tis  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a moment, 

And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers:  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Thao  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho ! 

My  armour  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou? 

Sar.  Will  I not? 

Ho,  there! — but  seek  not  for  the  buckler:  ’tis 
Too  heavy: — a light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 

Where  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Scarce  a furlong’s  length 

From  the  outward  wall  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  1 may  charge  on  horseback.  Sfero,  bo! 
Order  my  horse  out. — There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 

To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  Spkro  for  the  armour. 
Myr.  How  I do  love  thee! 

Sar.  I ne’er  doubted  it. 

Myr.  But  now  I know  thee. 

Sar.  {to his  Atlend&nt.)  Bring  down  my  spear  too. — 
Where’s  Salemenes? 

Pan.  Where  a soldier  should  be, 


In  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  ’twixl  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pan.  T was, 

When  I late  left  him,  and  I have  no  fear: 

Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form’d. 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  bis  person  for  the  present, 
And  that  I will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 

I come. 

Pan.  There ’s  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pa  nr  a. 


ler  blaze*  oat  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek  blood  of  Myrrh* 
mount*  to  it*  proper  ofOce  l”  Jeffrey.—  L.  K. 
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Sar.  Alta  da — Zatnes — forth,  and  arm  ye!  There 
Is  all  ip  readiness  in  the  armoury. 

See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  renaota  apartments:  let  a guard 
He  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  lives — command  it,  Zames. 
Altada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here; 

Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

[Exeunt  Zames,  Altada,  and  ail  save  Myrhha. 
Enter  Sreao  and  others  with  the  King's  Arms , etc. 
Sfe.  King!  your  armour. 

Sar.  ( arming  himselj.)  Give  me  the  cuirass — so : 
my  baldric ; now 

My  sword:  I had  forgot  the  helm — where  is  it? 
That’s  well — no,  ’tis  too  heavy:  you  mistake,  too — 
It  was  not  this  I meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A diadem  around  it 

8/e.  Sire,  I deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath— and  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  Y ou  deem’d ! Are  you  too  turn’d  a rebel  ? Fellow ! 
Your  part  is  to  obey:  return,  and — no — 

It  is  too  late — ( will  go  forth  without  it. 

Sfe.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus!  why,  ’tis 

A mountain  op  my  temples. 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 

All  men  will  recognise  you — for  the  storm 

Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  brightness. 

Sar.  I go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.  Now — my  spear!  Fra  arm’d. 

[In  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Spero. 
Sfero— l had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror.  (I) 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire? 

Sar.  Yes,  air,  of  polish’d  brass, 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy. 

[Exit  Spero. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a place  of  safety. 

Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels? 
jtfyr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar.  And  when  I am  gone 

Mgr.  I follow. 

Sar.  You!  to  battle? 

Mgr.  If  it  were  so, 

’Twere  not  the  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the  path. 

I will  await  here  your  return. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out, 

If  they  prevail;  and,  if  it  should  be  so. 

And  I return  not 

Mgr.  Still  we  meet  again. 

Sar.  How? 

Mgr.  In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last — 
In  Hades!  if  there  be,  as  I believe, 

(1)  "In  the  third  act,  where  Sardampalus  calls  fora 
mirror  to  look  at  himself  la  hie  armour,  recollect  to  quote 
the  Latin  passage  from  Juvenal  upon  Otho  (a  similar  cha- 
racter, who  did  the  same  thing)-  Gifford  will  help  yon  to 
It,  The  trait  la,  perhaps,  too  familiar,  but  it  is  historical 
(of  Otho,  at  least),  and  natural  in  an  effeminate  character.” 
Lord  B.  to  Mr.  jtf  — The  following  U the  quotation  alluded 
to,  with  a translation  by  Mr.  Gifford 

" 111*  ten**  speculum  palhlri  gr*tamrn  Othonis. 

Aetort*  Artincl  spotlam.  quo  m ill*  videbat 
Armalutn,  cum  jam  toll!  tnlUi  jtibmL 
Rea  memoranda  novts  annalibus,  atque  recent! 

Bistorts.  speculum  cirilu  farcuu  belli. " — Jam.  Set.  ii. 

- 

A shore  beyond  the  Styx:  and  if  there  be  not, 

In  ashes. 

Sar.  Darest  thou  so  much  ? 

Mgr.  I (hire  *U  tilings 

Except  survive  what  I have  loved,  to  be 
A rebel's  booty : forth ! and  do  your  bravest. 

Re-enter  Spero  with  the  mirror. 

Sar.  ( looking  at  himself.)  This  cuirass  fits  me  well, 
the  baldric  better, 

And  the  helm  not  at  all.  Methinks  I seem 

[Flings  atrag  the  helmet , after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys ; and  now  to  prove  them. — 
Altada ! Where’s  Altada? 

Waiting,  sire. 

Without:  he  haB  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar.  True ; I forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 

Myrrha,  embrace  me; — yet  once  more — once  more — 
Love  me,  whate’er  betide.  My  chiefrst  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Mgr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer! 

[Exeunt  Sardanapalvs  and  Steed.  (2) 
Now,  I am  alone, 

All  Rre  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return ! Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish!  If  he  vanquish  not.  I perish; 

For  I will  not  outlive  him.  He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I know  not  how  nor  why. 

Not  for  (bat  he  is  king;  for  uow  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a grave ; 

And  yet  I love  him  more.  Oh,  mighty  Jove ! 

Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a barbarian. 

Who  knows  not  of  Olympus!  yes,  1 love  him 
Now,  now,  far  more  than — Hark — to  the  war-shout! 
Methinks  it  nears  me.  If  it  should  be  so, 

draws  forth  a small  vial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Learn ’d  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught  me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me!  It  had  freed  roe 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I loved,  until 
I half  forgot  I was  a slave: — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude, 

So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  Ijke  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.  Again  that  shout!  and  now  the  clash 

Of  arms — and  now — and  now 

Enter  Altada. 

Alt.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho! 

Mgr.  He  is  not  here;  what  wouldst  thou  with  him? 
Goes  on  the  couflict?  [How 

Alt.  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

Mgr.  And  the  king? 

Alt.  Like  a king.  I must  find  Sfero, 

•*  Thi»  grasp*  ■ mirror — patlik-  Otho-*  bout 
(Anraoran  Actor’*  *pnO),  where,  while  hi*  hoot, 

WtU.  ibiKili,  the  signal  of  the  fight  required. 

He  view'd  hi*  mailed  form  ; view’d,  ami  admired  • 
l-o,  a new  •object  for  the  historic  page. 

(2)  “In  the  third  act,  the  king  and  hi*  courtier*  are  dli-  ‘ 
turbed  at  their  banquet  hy  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspi- 
racy. The  battle  which  follow*,  if  we  overlook  the  absur- 
dity, which  occur*  daring  one  part  of  it,  of  hostile  armies 
drawn  up  against  each  other  In  a dining-room,  is  eitremely 
well  told ; and  Sardanapalus  displays  the  precise  mixture  of 
effeminacy  and  courage,  levity  and  talent,  which  belong* 
to  his  character.”  Heber.—L.  E. 
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And  bring  him  a new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 

He  fights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.  The  soldiers  know  his  fare, 

And  the  foe  too;  and  in  the  moon’s  broad  light, 

His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a mark  too  royal.  Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 

And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Myr.  Ye  gods, 

Wbofulmine  o’er  my  father’s  laud,  protect  him! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

I Alt.  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge, 

Without  the  knowledge  of  tbe  careless  sovereign. 

The  king!  tbe  king  fights  as  he  revels!  ho! 

What,  Sfero ! I will  seek  the  armoury — 

He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Alta  da. 

Myr.  TTis  no  dishonour — no — 

’Tia  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 

I almost  wish  now,  what  I never  wish’d 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.  If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale’s 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff ; surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a Hercules  at  once, 

Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 

As  though  it  were  a bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 

And  a Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a Greek  tomb 
His  monument.  How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 

Enter  an  Officer , 

Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recovery.  Zames  ! Where 
Is  Zames  ? 

Myr.  Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Myr.  [sola.)  He's  gone;  and  told  uo  more  than 
that  all’s  lost ! 

What  need  have  1 to  know  more?  In  those  words, 
Those  little  words,  a kingdom  and  a king, 

A line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ; and  I,  too,  with  tbe  great, 
Like  a small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.  At  the  least, 

My  fate  is  io  ray  keeping:  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay ; we  must  not  lose 
A moment — all  that’s  left  ns  now. 

Myr.  The  king? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by  a secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  lives 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life, 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  yon. 

Myr.  Will  be  theu  give  way? 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last.  Still,  still  he  does  whate’er 
Despair  can  do;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

iMyr.  They  are  here,  then: — ay, 

Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  tbe  ancient  halls, 


Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 
This  fatal  night.  Farewell,  Assyria’s  line! 

Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod!  Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  Away  with  me — away! 

Myr.  No:  I’ll  die  here! — Away,  and  tell  your  king 
I loved  him  to  the  last. 

Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Salemenes  with  Sol- 
diers. Pania  quits  Myrrha,  and  ranges  himselj  ! 
with  them. 

Sar.  Since  it  is  thus, 

We’ll  die  where  we  were  boro — in  our  own  halls. 
Serry  your  ranks — stand  firm.  I have  despatch'd 
A trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 

All  fresh  and  faithful;  they’ll  be  here  anon. 

All  is  not  over. — Pania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pania  returns  towards  Myrrha. 
Sal.  We  have  breathing-time ; yet  one  more  charge, 
One  for  Assyria  ! [my  friends — 

Sar.  Rather  say  for  Bactria ! 

My  faithful  Bactrians,  I will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  we'll  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

Sal.  Hark ! they  come — they  come,  j 

Enter  Baleses  and  A r daces  u-ith  the  Rebels. 

Arb.  Set  on,  we  have  them  in  tbe  toil.  Charge! 

charge ! [ — On ! 

Bel.  On  ! on! — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  us. 

[ They  charge  the  King  and  Salemenes  with  their 
Troops , who  defend  themselves  till  the  arrival 
of  Zames,  with  the  Guard  before  mentioned. 
The  Rebels  are  then  driven  off,  and  pursued 
by  Salemenes,  etc.  As  the  King  is  going  to 
join  the  pursuit , Beleses  crosses  him. 

Bel.  Ho ! tyrant — / will  end  this  war. 

Sar.  Even  so, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject! — yield,  1 pray  thee. 

I would  reserve  thee  for  a fitter  doom, 

Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 

Bel.  Thine  hour  is  come. 

iSar.  No,  thine. — I’ve  lately  read, 

Though  but  a young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 

And  ranging  round  tbe  zodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush’d. 

Bel.  But  not  by  thee. 

[ They  fight;  Beleses  is  wounded  and  disarmed. 
Sar.  (raising  his  sword  to  despatch  Atm,  exclaims ) — 
Now  call  upou  thy  planets,  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit? 

[it  parly  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Baleses. 
They  assail  the  King,  who , in  turn,  is  res- 
cued by  a Party  of  his  Soldiers , who  drive 
the  Rebels  off. 

The  villain  was  a prophet  after  all. 

Upon  them — bo!  there — victory  is  oors. 

in  pursuit. 

Myr.  (to  Pan.)  Pursue!  Why  stand’st  thou  here, 
and  leavest  the  ranks 

Of  fellow-soldiers  conquering  without  thee? 

Pan.  The  king’s  command  was  not  to  quit  tbee. 
Myr.  Me! 

Think  not  of  me — a single  soldier’s  arm 
Must  not  be  wanting  now.  I ask  no  guard, 

I need  no  guard:  what!  with  a world  at  stake, 
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j Keep  watch  upon  a woman?  Hence,  I say, 
i Or  thou  art  shamed!  Nay,  then,  / will  go  forth, 

A feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife. 

And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst 
shield 

Th»  sovereign.  [ Exit  Mtrrua. 

Pan.  Yet  stay,  dams  1!  She’s  gone. 

If  anglit  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.  Sardanupalus  holds  her 
Far  detrrr  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too;  an  I can  I do  less  than  he, 

Who  never  flesh'd  a scimitar  till  now? 

Myrrha,  return,  and  1 obey  you,  though 
la  di»obodieuce  to  the  monarch.  [ Exit  Paris. 

Enter  Alta  ns  and  See  so  by  an  opposite  door. 
Ait.  Myrrha! 

What,  gone!  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  Puiiia  also.  Can  aught  have  befallen  them? 

S/e.  1 saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fled: 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

AU.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  lie  must, 

And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

S/e.  Let  us  trace  them; 

She  cannot  be  fled  far;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A richer  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  bis  recover’d  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne’er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  its  he  defies 
Ail  augury  of  foes  or  friends;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer’s  day,  which  bodes 
A twilight  tempest,  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 

The  man’s  inscrutable. 

S/e.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance:  away — 

Let’s  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 

Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 

Condemn’ J without  a crime.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Salem  ekes  and  Soldiersy  etc. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering:  they  are  beaten  backward  from  the  palace, 

' And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
j To  the  troops  station’d  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true;  uay,  must  be. 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.  But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor?  where’s  the  king? 

Enter  Sardakatalcs,  cum  suisy  etc.  and  Myrrha. 
Sar.  Here,  brother.  (I) 

Sal.  Unhurt,  1 hope? 

Sar.  Not  quite;  but  let  it  pass. 

We’ve  clear’d  the  palace 

Sal.  And,  I trust,  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gather;  and  I’ve  order’d  onward 
A cloud  of  Partisans,  hitherto  reserved, 

All  fresh  aud  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  fbem 
in  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a flight. 

Sar.  It  is  already;  or,  at  least,  they  march’d 
Faster  than  1 could  follow  with  my  Bactriaus, 

(I)  "The  king,  by  hU  daring  valour,  restores  the  fortune 
• of  tbc  fight,  and  returns,  with  all  bit  train,  to  tbc  palace. 


I Who  spared  no  speed.  I am  spent:  give  me  a seat. 
Sal.  Theie  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar.  ’T is  no  place  to  rest  on, 

For  mind  or  body : let  me  have  a couch, 

[ They  place  a seat. 

A peasant's  stool,  I care  not  what:  so — now 
I breathe  more  freely. 

Sal.  This  gnat  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  vour  I fe. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.  Where’s  my  cup- 
bearer? 

Bring  me  some  water. 

Sul.  (smiling.)  Tis  the  first  time  he 
Ever  bad  such  an  order:  even  I, 

Your  must  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood — doubtless. 

But  there’s  enough  of  that  shed;  as  for  wine, 

1 have  team’d  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element: 
Thrice  have  I drunk  of  it,  and  thrice  renew’d, 

With  greater  slreuglh  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me. 

My  charge  upon  the  rebels.  Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet ? 

One  oj  the  Guards.  Slain,  sire! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  duips  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain ! unrewarded ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst:  that’s  hard,  poor  slave! 
Had  he  hut  lived,  1 would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold:  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne’er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught;  for  1 was  parch’d 
As  I am  now.  [ They  bring  water — he  drinks. 

I live  again  — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I reserve  for  hours  of  love, 

But  war  on  water. 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  sire, 

Which  girds  your  arm? 

Sar.  A scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Mgr.  Oh!  be  is  wounded! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a little  stiff  and  painful, 

Now  1 am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  have  bound  it  with 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  my  diadtm:  the  first  time 
That  ornaineut  was  ever  aught  to  me, 

Save  an  incumbrance. 

Myr.  (to  the  Attendants.)  Summon  speedily 
A leech  of  the  most  skilful. — Fray,  retire: 

I will  uubiud  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently:  but  what 
Know’st  thou  of  wounds?  yet  wherefore  do  I ask? 

K now’s!  thou,  my  brother,  where  1 lighted  on 
This  minion? 

Sal.  Herding  with  the  other  females, 

Like  frighten'd  ante] opes. 

Sar.  No:  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 

(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously, 

Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female,) 

Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub. 

She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers, 

In  the  pursuit. 

The  scene  tbmt  rncuea  is  very  masterly  and  characteristic-** 

JcJJrty. — !••  E. 
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Sal.  Indeed ! 

Sar.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  1 paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; [hair, 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash’d  through  her  long 
As  Jt  stream’d  o’er  her;  her  blue  veins,  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow  ; her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry ; her  lips 
Apart ; her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 

As  a lute’s  pierceth  through  the  cymbal’s  clash, 
Jarr’d  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  bom 
whiteness 

Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a dead  soldier's  grasp; — all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a prophetess 
Of  victory',  or  Victory  herself, 

Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

Sal.  (aside.)  This  is  too  much. 

Again  the  love-fit’s  on  him,  and  all’s  lost, 

Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

( Aloud 1}  But  pray  thee,  sire, 
Thiuk  of  your  wound — you  said  even  now  ’twas 
painful. 

Sar.  That ’s  true,  too ; but  I must  not  think  of  it. 

Sal.  I have  look’d  to  all  things  needful,  and  will  now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  iu  such 
Orders  as  I bad  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so. 

Sal.  (in  retiring.)  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Prince! 

Sal.  You  have  shown  a soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  ray  sister’s  lord But  now 

1 have  no  time;  thou  lovest  the  king? 

Myr.  I love 

Sard  an  a pal  us. 

Sal.  But  wouldst  have  him  king  still? 

Myr.  I would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he 
should  be. 

Sal.  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  all 
He  should  or  should  not  be;  to  have  him  /ire. 

Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 

You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without:  look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemcnes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this:  I will  not  fail. 

All  that  a woman’s  weakness  can 

Sal.  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o’er  such  a heart  as  his: 

Exert  it  wisely.  [ Exit  Sat.emekrs. 

Sar.  Myrrha!  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stern  brother?  1 shall  soon  be  jealoos.  ( 1) 

Myr.  (smiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire;  for  on  the 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A roan  more  worthy  of  a woman’s  love — 

A soldier’s  trust — a subject’s  reverence — 

A king’s  esteem — the  whole  world’s  admiration ! (2) 

(1)  “The  rebel*  are  at  length  repulsed.  The  kina  re- 
enters wounded,  and  retire*  to  re«t.  after  a *hort  and  very 
characteristic  conversation  between  Salrmroes  and  Myrrha, 
in  which  the  two  kindred  spirits  show  their  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other;  and  the  loyal  warrior,  postponing 
all  the  selfish  domestic  feelings  which  led  him  to  dislike  the 
fair  Ionian,  eiborts  her  to  use  her  utmost  power  to  keep 
her  lover  from  relaxing  into  luiuryr.  The  transient  effect 
which  their  whispers  produce  on  Sardanapalus  it  well  ima- 
gined.'’ Hebsr.- 1..  E. 


Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.  I must  not 
Hoar  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade;  yet  you  speak  truth. 

Myr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look’d  to. 
Pray  lean  on  me. 

Sar.  Yes,  love!  but  not  from  pain. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


Sardanapalcs  discovered  sleeping  upon  a Couch, 
and  occasionally  disturbed  in  his  Slumbers,  u i/h 
Myrrha  watching. 

Myr.  (sola,  gazing.)  I have  stolen  upon  his  rest,  if 
rest  it  be, 

Which  thus  convdlses  slumber : shall  I wake  him? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.  Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet! 
Whose  reign  is  o’er  seal’d  eyelids  and  soft  dreams, 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathom'd. 

Look  like  thy  brother.  Death, — so  still- — so  stirless — 
For  then  we  arc  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Arc  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stern,  siieut,  and  unwakening  twin. 

Agaiu  he  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm  (3) 

Beneath  the  mountain  shadow ; or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 

1 must  awake  him — yet  not  yet:  who  knows 
From  what  I rouse  him?  It  seems  pain;  but  if 
I quicken  him  to  heavier  pain?  The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and  shake 
Me  more  to  see  limn  him  to  suffer.  No: 

Let  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 

And  I await  to  second,  not  disturb  her.  (4) 

Sar.  ( awakening .)  Not  so — although  ye  multiplied 
the  stars, 

And  gave  them  to  me  as  a realm  to  share 
From  you  and  with  you!  I would  not  so  purchase 
The  empire  of  eternity.  Hence — hence — 

Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes!  and  ye, 

Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes! 

Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols. 

If  your  priests  lie  not!  And  thou,  ghastly  beldame! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  Irninpliug  oil 
The  carcasses  of  Indc — away!  away  ! 

Where  am  I ? Where  the  spectres?  Where 

No — that 

Is  no  false  phantom:  1 should  know  it  ’midst 

All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  np 

From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Alas!  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
Gather  like  night-dew.  My  beloved,  bush — 

Calm  thee.  Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 

(2)  In  the  M.S.— 


(3)  In  the  MS.— 

“Crisps  the uuwdlinf  wave."  etc.— L. L 
ft)  “The  fourth  set  opens  with  Myrrha  watching  over 
the  slumbers  of  Sardanapalus.  He  wakens  and  tells  a hor- 
rid dream,  which  we  do  not  much  admire,  except  that 
part  of  it  which  describe*  the  form  of  his  warlike  antes- 
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i And  thou  art  lord  of  this.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 
j All  will  go  well. 

| Sar.  Thy  hand — so — ’tis  thy  band; 

'Tis  flesh;  grasp — clasp — yet  closer,  till  I feel 
I Myself  that  which  1 was. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

j For  what  I am,  and  ever  must  be — thine. 

1 Sar.  I know  it  now.  1 know  this  life  again. 

: Ah,  Myrrha ! I have  been  where  we  shall  be. 
j Myr.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  1 ’ve  been  i'  the  grave — where  worms  are  lords, 

And  kings  are But  I did  not  deem  it  so; 

j I thought  ’twas  nothing. 

! Myr.  So  it  is ; except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be. (I) 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha  ! if 

i Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose? 
i Myr.  1 know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
j Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
1 Embodied  longest.  If  there  be  indeed 
! A shore  where  mind  survives,  'twill  be  as  mind, 

[ All  unincorporate:  or  if  there  flits 
A shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 

‘ Which  stalks,  meihinks,  between  our  souls  and  heaven, 

‘ And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 

I Whale’ er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death, 
j Sar.  I fear  it  not;  but  I have  felt — have  seen — 

! A legion  of  the  dead. 

| Myr.  And  so  have  I. 

The  dust  wc  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 
j And  wretched.  But  proceed:  what  hast  thou  seen? 

| Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 

Sar.  Methought — 

| Myr.  Yet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain — exhaust- 
ed ; all 

Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit:  seek 
j Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now — I would  not 

Dream ; though  I know  it  now  to  be  a dream 
What  I have  dreamt: — and  canst  thou  bear  to  hear  it? 

Myr.  I can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death,  j 
Which  I participate  with  you  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  look’d  real, 

I tell  you:  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 


I saw  them  in  their  flight — for  then  they  fled. 

Myr.  Say  on. 

■ Sar.  I saw,  that  is,  I d ream'd  myself 

Here — here — even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were. 
Myself  a host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest, 

| Willing  to  equal  all  iu  social  freedom ; 

But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  oar  cuslutti’d  meeting, 

I Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a haughty,  dark, 

I And  deadly  face — 1 could  not  recognise  it, 

I Yel  I had  seen  it,  though  I knew  not  where: 

The  features  were  a giant’s,  and  the  eye 
! Was  still,  yel  lighted ; his  long  locks  curl’d  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle’s  wing,  (2) 
That  peep’d  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 

1 invited  him  to  All  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer'd  not — I fill’d  it — 

He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
1 trembled  at  the  fix’d  glare  of  his  eye: 

1 frown’d  upon  him  as  a king  should  frown — 

He  frown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  luok’d  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall’d  me  more. 
Because  it  changed  not;  and  I turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.  But 

[He  pauses. 

Myr.  What  instead? 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair — thy  own  place  in  the  ban- 
1 sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — but  fquet — 1 

instead — a grey-hair’d,  wither’d,  bloody-cvcd, 

And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 

Female  in  garb,  and  crown’d  upon  the  brow, 

Furrow’d  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 

Sate: — my  veins  curdled. 

Myr.  Is  this  all? 

Sar.  Upon 

Her  right  hand — her  lank  bird-like  right  hand — stood 
A goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood;  and  on 
Her  left  another,  fill’d  with — what  I saw  not, 
j But  turn’d  from  it  and  her.  But  all  along 
J The  table  sate  a range  of  crowued  wretches, 
j Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

Myr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a mere  vision? 

Sar.  No: 


1 Ires*  Semirnmis,  with  whom,  and  the  rest  of  his  regal  pre- 
i decesaors,  he  had  fancied  himself  at  a ghostly  banquet.’’ 

1 Hebtr. — I..E. 

I (I)  “The  general  tone  of  Myrrha’s  character  (in  perfect 
I consistency  with  the  manners  of  her  age  and  nation,  and 
with  her  own  elevated  hut  pure  and  feminine  spirit.)  is  that 
! of  a devout  worshipper  of  her  country’s  gods.  She  re 
| proves,  with  dignity,  the  impious  flattery  of  the  Assyrian 
j courtiers  and  the  libertine  scoffs  of  the  king.  She  does  not 
j forget,  while  preparing  for  death,  that  libation  which  was 
I the  latest  and  most  solemn  act  of  Grecian  piety;  and  she, 
more  particularly,  expresses  her  belief  in  a future  state  of 
i existence.  Vet  this  very  Myrrha,  when  Sardanapalus  is  J 
agitated  by  bis  evil  dream,  and  by  (he  nnturnl  doubt  ns  to 
I what  worse  visions  death  may  bring,  is  made  to  console 
him,  in  the  strain  of  his  own  Epicurean  philosophy,  with 
the  doctrine  that  death  is  really  nothing,  except 

* Unto  (he  timid,  wlio  anticipate 
That  which  ina)  never  be,* 

and  with  the  insinuation  that  all  which  remains  of 'the 
dead  is  the  dost  we  tread  upon  ’ We  do  not  wish  to  ask, 
we  do  not  like  to  conjecture,  t rhos*  sentiments  these  are,  j 
hot  they  are  certainly  not  the  sentiments  of  on  ancient  i 
Grecian  heroine.  They  are  not  the  sentiments  which  Myrrha 
might  have  learned  from  the  heroes  of  her  native  Jand,  or  [ 


from  the  poems  whenre  those  heroes  derived  their  heroism, 
their  contempt  of  death,  4 and  their  love  of  virtue.’  Myrrha 
would  rather  have  told  her  lover  of  those  happy  islands 
where  the  benevolent  and  the  brave  reposed  after  the  toils  of 
their  mortal  existence;  of  that  venerable  society  of  departed 
warriors  and  sages,  to  which,  if  be  renounced  his  sloth  and 
lived  for  his  people  and  for  glory,  he  might  yet  expect  ad-  | 
mission.  She  would  have  told  him  of  that  joy  with  w hich  i 
his  warlike  ancestors  would  move  along  their  meads  of  as- 
phodel, when  the  news  reached  them  of  their  descendant’s 
prowess;  she  would  huve  anticipated  those  songs  which 
denied  that  * llarroodius  was  dead,’  however  he  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  mortality;  which  told  her  coun- 
trymen of  the  1 roses  and  the  golden -fruited  bowers,  where, 
beneath  the  light  of  a lower  sun.  departed  warriors  reined 
their  shadow  y cars,  or  struck  their  harps  amid  altars  steam- 
ing with  frankincense.’ * Such  were  the  doctrines  which 
naturally  led  men  to  a contempt  for  life  and  a thirst  for 
glory:  but  the  opposite  opinions  were  the  doubts  of  a later 
day ; and  of  those  sophists  under  whose  influence  Greece 
soon  ceased  to  be  free,  or  valiant  or  virtuous.”  Heber.— L.E. 

(2)  In  the  MS. — 

“With  arrows  peeping  through  his  falling  hair."— I.  R. 

• Horn.  Otfyu.  V HJO  r alliitralm  up  Jihtrurum.  I sv  Piadar 
Fragm  Urjne.  vul.  III.  p 31 
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i It  was  so  palpable,  I could  have  touch'd  them. 

I I turn’d  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
| The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I knew 
Ere  1 saw  theirs:  but  no — all  turn’d  upon  me, 

And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  stared, 
Till  I grew  stoue,  as  they  seem’d  half  to  be, 

Yet  breathing  stone,  for  1 felt  life  in  them, 

And  life  i.i  iue:  there  was  a horrid  kiud 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 

And  I the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 

We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  all  than  such  a being! 

Myr.  And  the  end? 

Sar*  At  last  I sate,  marble  as  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter  aud  the  crone;  and  smiling  on  mo — 

Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me — I should  say, 

His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — and  the  womau’s 
Thin  lips  relax’d  to  something  like  a smile. 

Both  rose,  and  the  crown’d  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades — 

Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I sate  still: 

A desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb. 

And  at  the  last  1 fear’d  them  not,  but  laugh’d 
Full  iu  tbeir  phantom  faces.  But  then — then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine:  1 took  it, 

And  grasp'd  it — but  it  melted  from  my  own; 

While  he  too  vanish’d,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a hero,  for  ho  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was:  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 

And  thiue  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrlia,  but  the  woman, 

The  female  who  remain’d,  she  Hew  upon  me, 

And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses; 

Ami,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  cuch  band, 
Melhouglil  tbeir  poisons  flow’d  around  us,  till 
Each  form'd  a hideous  river.  Still  she  clung; 

The  other  phantoms,  like  a row  of  statues. 

Stood  dull  as  iu  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  1 shrunk  from  her,  as  if, 

In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 

Hud  been  the  sou  who  slew  her  for  her  incest. 

Then — then — a chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng’d  thick  aud  shapeless : I was  dead,  yet  feeling  — 
Buried,  and  rimed  again — consumed  by  worms, 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither  d in  the  air! 

1 can  fix  nothing  further  of  ray  thoughts. 

Save  that  I long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  tliee, 

In  all  these  agonies, — ami  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  sb.«lt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side, 
here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 

But  think  not  of  these  things — the  mere  creations 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a frame 
Unused  to  liiil,  yet  over-wrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Sar.  I am  better. 

Now  that  I see  thee  once  more,  what  u-ax  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salem  sues. 

Sal.  Is  lh;  king  so  soon  awake? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  aud  1 would  i had  not  slept; 

(I)  “We  hardly  know  why  Lord  Byron,  who  has  not  in 
other  respect*  shown  a slavish  deference  for  Diodorus  fcicu* 
lus.  should  thus  follow  him  in  the  manifest  geographical 
blunder  of  placing  .Nineveh  on  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the 


For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 

Hose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 

My  father  was  amongst  them,  loo;  but  he, 

I know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race, 

And  her,  the  homicide  and  hu.sbaud-killer, 

Whom  you  call  glorious. 

Sal.  So  I term  you  also, 

Now  you  have  shown  a spirit  like  to  hers. 

By  day-break  I propose  that  we  set  forth, 

And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell'd. 
Sar.  How  wears  the  night? 

Sal.  There  yet  remain  some  hoars 

Of  darkness:  use  them  for  yottr  further  rest. 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if  Tis  not  goue:  melhought 
I pass’d  hours  in  that  visiou. 

Myr.  Scarcely  one; 

I watch'd  by  you:  it  was  a heavy  hour. 

But  au  hour  ouly. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  council; 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

Sal.  But  ere  that  time, 

| I had  a grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  ’Tis  grauted. 

Sal.  Hear  it, 

Err  you  reply  too  readily;  and  ’tis 
For  your  ear  ouly. 

Myr.  Prince,  I take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Myr  aba. 

Sal.  That  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only ! 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a throne. 

Sal.  Your  patience — 

Tis  not  yet  vacant,  and  ’tis  of  its  partner 
1 come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar.  How!  of  the  queen? 

Sal.  Even  so.  I judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  set#  forth  with  her  children 
For  Puphlagouia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs ; uud  there,  at  all  events,  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sous  their  lives,  and  with  them 

i Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crowu,  iu  case 

Sar.  1 perish — as  is  probable:  well  thought— 

Let  them  set  forth  with  a sure  escort. 

Sal.  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates;  (I)  but  ere  they 

Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons?  It  may 

. Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 

And  what  can  I reply  to  comfort  them, 

Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles  ? | 

1 You  kuow  1 cannot  feign. 

Sal.  But  you  can  feel! 

At  least,  I trust  so : in  a word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — for  ever. 

Sar.  Unto  what  end?  what  purpose?  1 will  grant  I 
Aught — all  that  she  can  ask— but  such  a meeting.  I 
Sal.  You  kuow,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of  i 
women, 

Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 

That  what  they  ask  iu  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  tbeir  feeliugs  or 

Tigris , in  opposition  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Hast,  l>ut  to  the  rxpres*  assertions  of  Herodotus,  I’liuy,  aud 
Ptolemy."  Ueber.-  L.  K. 
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. Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world.  Zar.  I had  half  forgotten, 

] think  as  you  do  of  my  sister’s  wish;  And  could  hare  welcomed  any  grief  save  yours, 

But  't  was  her  wish — she  is  my  sister — yon  Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Her  husband — will  you  grant  it?  Sar.  The  throne — I say  it  not  in  fear — but  *tis 

Nar.  *T  will  be  useless:  In  peril ; they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it: 

But  let  her  come.  But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 

Sal . I go.  [Exit  Salem  exes.  1 will  dare  all  tilings  to  bequealh  it  them  ; 

Sar.  We  have  lived  asunder  But  if  l fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 

Too  long  to  meet  again — and  note  to  meet!  Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 

Have  1 not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow,  Have  wasted  dowu  my  royalty. 

| To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows  Zar.  They  ne’er 

1 Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love?  Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honour 

ri  . o . rw  Their  father's  memory.  (II) 

Re-enter  Salkxekes  and  Zarina.  ' ' r»  .»  . . ..  , 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

Sal.  My  sister!  Courage:  The  truth  from  voti  than  from  a trampling  world. 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  learn 

From  whence  we  sprung.  The  queen  is  present,  sire.  Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes, 
Zar.  1 pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me.  And  find  that  all  their  father’s  sins  are  theirs. 

Sal.  Since  you  ask  it.  My  boys! — 1 could  have  borne  it  were  1 childless. 

[Exit  Salemexea.  I Zar.  Oh!  do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 
Zar.  Alone  with  him ! now  many  a year  has  pass'd,  M>  jicace  left,  by  unwishing  that  thou  wert 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met,  A fattier.  If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
Which  1 have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart.  (I)  And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them, 

> He  loved  me  not:  yet  he  seems  little  changed — So  little  cared  for  as  his  own;  and  if — — 

| Changed  to  me  only — would  the  change  were  mutual ! Sar.  'T is  lost,  nil  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
| He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a word — And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a curse,  (father! 

Nor  look — yet  he  teas  soft  of  voice  and  aspect!  Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do;  but  rather  houour 

indifferent,  not  austere.  My  lord!  The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a king, 

Sar.  Zarina!  In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina — do  not  say  Zarina.  Than  many  mouarchs  in  a length  of  days, 

That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years,  Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  uo  annals. 

And  things  which  make  them  longer.  Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  uulo  their  close; 

Sar.  T is  too  late  But  at  the  least,  whale  Yr  the  past,  their  end 

To  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let's  not  reproach — Shall  be  like  their  beginning — memorable. 

That  is,  reproach  me  not — fur  the  last  time Zar.  Yet,  be  nut  rash — be  careful  of  your  life, 

Zar.  And  first.  I ne’er  reproach’d  you.  Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.  ’T  is  most  true;  Sar.  And  who  are  they? 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart  A slave,  who  loves  from  passion — I’ll  not  say 

Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power.  Ambition— she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves; 

Zar.  Nor  bands;  but  1 gave  both.  A few  friends  who  have  revell’d  till  we  ore 

•Sar.  Your  brother  said  As  oue,  for  they  are  nothing  if  1 fall; 

It  was  your  will  to  sec  me,  ere  you  went  A brother  I have  injured — children  whom 

From  Nineveh  with (He  hesitates.)  1 have  neglected,  aud  a spouse 

Zar.  Our  children : it  is  true.  Zar.  Who  loves. 

I wish’d  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided  Sar.  And  pardons? 

My  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love — (2)  Zar.  I have  never  thought  of  this, 

Those  who  are  yours  and  minp,  who  look  like  you,  And  cannot  pardon  till  1 have  condemn'd, 
j And  look  upon  me  as  you  look’d  upon  me  Sar.  My  wife! 

! Once But  they  have  not  changed.  Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word! 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will.  I never  thought  to  bear  it  mure— from  thee. 

I fain  would  have  them  dutiful.  Sar.  Oh!  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes — 

Zar.  I cherish  These  slaves  whom  I have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed, 

[ Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love  And  swoln  with  pence,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 

I Of  a foud  mother,  but  as  a fond  woman:  They  reign  themselves — all  tnonarchs  in  their  man- 

j They  are  uow  the  only  tie  between  us.  sious — 

Sar.  Deem  not  Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 

j I have  not  done  you  justice:  rather  make  them  His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a jubilee; 

I Resemble  your  own  line  than  their  own  sire.  While  the  few  upon  whom  i have  no  claim 

I 1 trust  them  with  you — to  you:  fit  them  for  Are  faithful!  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

j A throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have  heard  Zar.  ’T is 

j Of  this  night’s  tumults?  Perhaps  too  natural;  for  benefits 

(I)  “ The  character  of  Zarina  it  strikingly  drawn  from  (2)  “This  delicate  expression  has  reference  to  Byron’s 

! life.  There  are  many  touche*  in  this  scene  with  her  which  having  left  his  daughter  with  her  mother,  aud  unfolds  more 

; the  poet  could  not  have  imagined  without  thinking  of  his  of  hi*  secret  feelings  on  the  suftjert  than  any  ti.ing  be  bus 
I own  domestic  disasters.  I be  first  sentiment  she  utters  is  expressed  more  ostentatiously  e sewhere.”  (.alt.  - P.  li. 

1 truly  conceived  iti  the  very  frame  and  temper  in  whieb  (-t)  “This  is  a sentiment  which  Byron  knrw,  if  his  wife 

! Byron  must  have  wished  his  lady  to  think  of  himself.”  (.alt.  never  expressed  to  him,  she  profoundly  acknowledged  in  re- 

' — f.  E.  I Aolation  to  herself."  Call- — l*.  E. 
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Tarn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.  Happier  than  the  bee, 

Which  hive*  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  'tis  derived. 

Be  satisfied — you  are  not  all  abandon’d. 

Sar.  My  life  insures  me  that.  How  long,  bethink 
Were  not  I yet  a king,  should  I be  mortal;  [you, 
That  is,  where  mortals  are,  not  where  they  must  be? 

Zar.  1 know  not.  But  yet  live  for  my — that  is, 
Your  children's  sake! 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wrong’d  Zarina !(!) 

1 ain  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 

And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath! 

Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 

I know  not  what  I could  have  been,  but  feel 
I am  not  what  I should  be — let  it  end. 

But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I was  not  form’d 
To  prize  a love  like  thine,  a mind  like  thine, 

Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I’ve  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a duty,  and  1 hated 
All  that  look’d  like  a chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch);  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  Iasi — that  none 
E’er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them  (2) — as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  Drilling:  he  hath  found  it, 

But ’t  is  not  his — but  some  superior's  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide,  (he  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh!  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover’d  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 

I ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together, 

And  I — let  me  say  tee — shall  yet  be  happy. 

Assyria  is  not  nil  the  earth— we’ll  find 
A world  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  bless’d 
Than  I have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  tbee. 

Enter  Salkme*ks. 

SaL  I must  part  ye — 

The  moments,  which  most  not  be  lost,  are  passing. 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother!  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  out 
Instants  so  high  and  blest? 

Sal.  Blest! 

Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle,  with  me,  that  I cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

Sal.  So — this  feminine  farewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure! 

I thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.  But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be? 

(1)  “We  are  not  sure  whether  there  Is  not  a consider- 
able violation  of  costume  in  the  sense  of  degradation  with 
which  Myrrha  seems  to  rrgard  her  situation  in  the  harem, 
no  less  than  in  the  resentment  of  Saletnencs,  and  the  re- 
morse of  .Sardnnnpalus,  on  the  score  of  his  infidelity  to 
/.arina.  Little  as  we  know  of  the  domestic  habits  of  As- 
syria. we  have  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  hahiLs  of  con- 
temporary nations,  and  from  the  manners  of  the  East  in 
every  age,  that  polygamy  was  neither  accounted  a crime  in 
itself,  nor  as  a measure  of  which  the  principal  wife  was 


Sal.  Remain,  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  husband 

Sal.  And  children. 

Zar.  Alas! 

Sal.  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

My  sister: — all’s  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  Ibc  boys  too,  our  last  hopes ; 

*T  is  not  a single  question  of  mere  feeling, 

Though  that  were  much — but  ’tis  a point  of  state: 

The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 

The  offspring  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush 

Zar.  Ah!  do  not  name  it. 

Sal.  Well,  then,  mark  me:  when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
Have  miss’d  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.  Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  coaid  not  I remain,  alone? 

Sal.  What!  leave 

Your  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphans — 

In  a strange  laud — so  young,  so  distant? 

Zar.  No — 

My  heart  will  break. 

Sal.  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Must  yield  a while  to  this  necessity. 

Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all;  di-parting, 

You  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 

To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

Sal.  The  time  presses. 

Sar.  Go,  then.  If  e’er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not, 

Remember  that  ray  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 

Are  ended.  Yet,  I dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than 

But  I grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not; 

I must  learn  sternness  now.  My  sins  have  all 

Been  of  the  softer  order hide  thy  tears — 

I do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — ’t  were 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a true  and  tender  heart — 

But  let  me  not  behold  them ; they  unmnu  me 
Here  when  I had  remann’d  myself.  My  brother. 

Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Ob,  God!  1 never  shall 

Behold  him  more ! [obey’d. 

Sal.  [striving  to  conduct  her).  Nay,  sister,  I must  be 

Zar.  I must  remain — away ! you  shall  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone? — /live  alone? 

Sal.  He  shall  not  die  alone ; but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar.  That’s  false!  I knew  he  lived. 

And  lived  upon  his  image — let  me  go! 

Sal.  ( conducting  her  off  the  stage).  Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 

Which  you  will  pardon. 

justified  in  complaining.  And  even  in  CJreeee. — in  those 
times  when  Myrrha’s  character  mast  have  been  formed, — 
to  be  a captive,  and  subject  to  the  raptor's  pleasure, 
accounted  a misfortune  indeed,  but  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  iufamy.  But  where  is  the  critic  who  would 
ohjert  to  an  inaccuracy  which  has  given  occasion  to  such 
sentiments  and  such  poetry?  " I/rber.—  L.  E. 

(2)  “It  Is  impossible  to  read  this  speech  without  a con- 
viction that  it  was  written  at  lady  Byron."  tioif. — P.  K- 
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Zar.  Never.  Help  me!  Oh! 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee? 

Sal.  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain'd. 

Zar.  My  brain  turns — 

My  eyes  fail — where  is  he?  [She  faintt. 

Sar.  ( advancing .)  No — set  her  down — 

She's  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

Sal.  Tis  the  mere 

Faintness  of  o'erwrought  passion : in  the  air 
She  will  recover.  Pray,  keep  back. — [Aside.]  1 must 
Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 
Hear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 

F the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Salemskks  bears  her  gff.  (I) 

Sar.  [solus.)  This,  too — 

And  this  too  mast  I suffer — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A voluntary  pang!  But  that  is  false — 

She  loved  me,  and  I loved  her. — Fatal  passion! 

Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once?  Zarina! 

I roust  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.  Had  1 never  loved 
But  thee,  1 should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.  To  what  gulfs 
A single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  bom  due. 

And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves! 

Enter  Myrrii a. 

Sar.  You  here!  Who  call’d  you? 

Myr.  No  one — but  I heard 

Far  olT  a voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 

And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I might. 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours 
(Although  they  too  were  chiding),  which  reproved  me. 
Because  1 ever  dreaded  to  intrude; 

Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  iwr  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncoil'd  for: — 1 retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay — being  here. 

I pray  you  pardon  me:  events  have  sour'd  me, 

Till  I wax  peevish — heed  it  not:  I shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Myr.  I wait  with  patience 

What  I shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  ball,  Zarina, 

Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ah! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start? 

Myr.  Did  I do  so? 

Sar.  T was  well  you  enter’d  by  another  portal. 
Else  you  had  met.  That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her. 

(II  “This  scene  has  been,  we  know  not  why,  called  ‘use- 
last/  ‘unnatural,'  and  ‘ tediously  written/*  For  ourselves, 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  we  have  read  it  with 
emotion.  It  is  an  interview  between  Sardanapalus  and  his 
neglected  wife,  whom,  with  her  children,  he  is  about  to 
send  to  a place  of  safety.  Here,  too,  however,  be  is  repre- 
sented, with  much  poetical  art  and  justice  of  delineation, 

* These  e i press  ions  occurred  ia  Use  Edinburgh  Ibtice.-L  E. 


Myr.  I know  lo  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  loo  much, 

And  beyond  nature — ’tis  nor  mutual (2) 

Nor  possible.  You  cannot  pity  her, 

Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favourite  slave! 

Not  more  than  I have  ever  scorn’d  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn’d!  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex. 
And  lord  it  o’er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord? 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worlds — 

As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway’d — 

1 did  abase  myself  as  much  iu  being 

Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a peasant — 

Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well 

Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling;  but  as  1 am  not 
Quite  Gillen,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  because  I merit  them  too  often. 

Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 
Myr.  Part! 

Sar.  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted, 

And  must  not  all  the  preseut  oue  day  part? 

Myr.  Why  ? 

Sar.  For  your  safety,  which  I will  have  look’d  to, 
With  a strong  escort  to  your  native  land; 

And  such  gifts  as,  if  you  bad  not  been  all 
A queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a kingdom. 
Myr.  I pray  you  talk  nut  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone : 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.  I would  fall 
Alone — I seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  I no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not. 

You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  it — 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

Myr.  So  let  it  be; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not ; but  I thought  you  wish'd  it. 
Myr.  I! 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  your  abasement. 

Myr.  And  I feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it. 

Myr.  Twill  not  recall  the  past — 

’Twill  not  restore  my  honour,  nor  my  heart. 

No— here  I stand  or  fall.  If  that  you  conquer, 

I live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumphs : should 
Your  lot  be  different,  I’ll  not  weep,  but  share  it. 

You  did  not  doubt  me  a few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  till  now; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

Myr.  Were  words.  I pray  you,  let  the  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing, 

Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

as,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  regrets  for  Zarina,  chiefly 
engrossed  with  himself  and  his  own  sorrows,  and  inclined, 
immediately  afterwards,  to  visit  on  poor  Myrrha  the  pain- 
ful feelings  which  his  own  reproaches  of  himself  have 
occasioned."  Jleber. — L.  E- 

(2)  For  mufttai.  the  MS  in  oar  hands  has  nafaroi;  hnt 
wc  are  not  quite  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a mis- 
print ia  the  foregoing  editions. — L.  E. 
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Sar.  I am  content : and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace  —the  ouly  victory  1 covet. 

To  me  war  is  no  glory — conquest  no 
Renown.  To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
SiU  heavier  on  my  heart  thun  all  the  wro.igs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.  Never,  never 
Can  I forget  this  night,  even  should  1 live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 

1 thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annuls, 

A green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries. 

On  which  the  fu  ure  would  turn  back  and  smile, 

And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Re  all  Sardinia  [Kilns'  golden  reign. 

1 thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a paradise, 

And  every  moon  on  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 

1 took  the  rubble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon — so  they  are,  myMvrrha: 

[He  liases  her. 

Kiss  me.  Now  let  lliem  take  my  realm  and  life! 
They  shall  have  bulb,  but  never  thee! 

Myr.  No,  never! 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's  great  or  glittering — kingdoms  fall — hosts  yield — 
Friends  fail — slaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  more 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a heart 
That  loves  without  self-love!  Tis  here — now  proveil. 

Enter  S.Vl.EMENKS. 

Sal.  I sought  you — How!  she  here  again? 

Sar.  Return  not 

JVoie  to  reproof:  metliinks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a woman's  presence. 

Sal.  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  me, 
At  such  a moment,  now  is  safe  iu  absence — 

The  queen’s  embark'd. 

Sar.  And  well?  say  that  much. 

Sal.  Yes. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass’d  o’er;  at  least. 

It  settled  into  tearless  silence : her 

Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a glance 

Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix’d 

Upon  the  palace  lowers,  as  the  swift  galley 

Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  starlight ; 

But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar.  Would  I felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said! 

Sal.  ’Tis  now  too  late  to  feel! 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a sole  putig: 

To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellious  Mo  les  and  Chaldees,  marshall'd 
By  their  two  leaders,  arc  already  up 
lti  arms  again;  and,  serrying  their  ranks, 

Prepare  to  attack:  they  have  apparently 
Been  join’d  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What!  more  rebels? 

Let  us  be  first,  tbeu. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.  If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  thoee 
I’ve  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 

Ay,  and  pursuit  too;  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

Sar.  I detest 

That  waiting;  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 

Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
D *ep  fosses,  or  b hold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew’d  to  receive  them,  still  1 like  it  not  — 

My  soul  seems  lukewarm;  but  when  I set  on  them, 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I would  Lava 
A pluck  at  them,  or  perish  i:i  hoi  blood! — 

Let  me  then  charge. 

Sal.  You  talk  like  a young  soldier. 

Sar.  I am  no  soldier,  but  a man : speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  1 loathe  the  word,  and  (hose 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it;  but  direct  me 
Where  1 may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily ; ’tis  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject’s  breath : 

The  whole  war  turns  upou  it — with  it ; this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it— 

Prolong  it — cud  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both! 

’Twere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 

I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

[A  trumpet  sounds  without.  1 

Sal.  Hark! 

A’ar.  Let  us 

Reply,  not  listen. 

Sal.  And  your  wound! 

Sar.  Tis  bound — ! 

’Tis  heal'd — I had  forgotten  it.  Away! 

A leech’s  lancet  woulJ  have  scratch'd  me  deeper; (I ) 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  .well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sal.  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a better  aim! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.  Upon  them! 

[ Trumpet  sounds  again. 

Sal.  I am  with  you. 

Sar.  Ho,  my  arms ! again,  my  arms! 

[Exeunt,  i 

1 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  same  Hall  in  the  Palace . 

Myrrha  and  Bale*. 

Myr.  [at  a window.)  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 
What  a night 

Hath  usher'd  it!  How  beautiful  in  heaven! 

Though  varied  with  a transitory  storm, 

More  beautiful  in  that  variety! 

How  hideous  upon  earth ! where  peace  and  hope. 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a human  chaos, 

Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements — 

’T  is  warring  still ! And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 

So  bright,  so  rolling  hack  the  clouds  into 
Vapours  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky. 

With  golden  piunacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 

And  billows  purplcr  than  the  ocean's,  makiug 
In  heaven  a glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 

So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 

So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" A Icrch’i  lamwi  would  have  done  u much.” — L E 
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Beyond  a vision,  ’t  is  so  transiently 
Scatter'd  Along  the  eternal  vault: (I ) and  yet 
It  dwells  npou  the  soul,  aud  soothes  the  soul. 

And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love;  which  they  who  mark  not. 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii  (?) 

(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts. 

So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
Tbe  air  with  clamour)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly ; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  (Item  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 

And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance; 

Though  seemingly  omplov ’d,  like  all  the  rest 
Of  toiling  breathers,  in  allotted  tasks  (3) 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  tivo  names  for  one  fediog. 

Which  our  internal  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

Bal.  You  muse  right  calmly : and  can  you  so  watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ? 

Myr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 

For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft. 

Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due  i 

To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile  j 
As  I am  in  this  form.  Come,  look  upon  it. 

The  Chaldee’s  god,  which,  when  1 gaze  upon, 

I grow  almost  a convert  to  your  Baal. 

Bal.  As  now  be  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth  l 
He  sway’d. 

Myr.  He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then;  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and  glory  (4) 
Which  centres  in  a single  ray  of  his. 

Bal.  Surely  he  is  a god! 

Myr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too; 

And  yet  I sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.  Now  be  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  tills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  world  out.  1 can  look  no  more. 

Bal.  Hark ! heard  you  not  a sound  ? 

Myr.  No,  ’t was  mere  fancy; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not. 

As  in  late  midnight  conflict,  in  the  very 
Chambers:  the  palace  has  become  a fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour;  and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions, 

Which  roust  be  carried  one  by  ooe  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived, 

We  arc  as  much  shot  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal.  But  they  reach’d 

(1)  This  description  of  the  an  rolling  back  the  vapour* 
is  apparently  imitated  from  a magnificent  scene  <in  tbe 
second  book  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion  ; — 

" Round  them  and  above. 

Glitter,  with  dark  rcreaaea  interpoaed. 

Ca»*m>nl,  and  entuge-roof,  and  atrma  of  Irrea 
Half-vril’d  In  vapoury  rloud.  tbe  ailver  steam 
Of  dew*  f»»t  melting  on  their  leafy  bough*. 

By  the  tirnng  Min  beam!  ainitUa." — L.  E. 

(Ij  in  the  MS. — 

••  Sunria*  and  umaet  form  tbe  epoch  of 
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Thus  far  before. 

Myr.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valour : now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  May  they 

Prosper ! 

Myr.  That  is  tbe  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more:  it  is  an  anxious  hour; 

I strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.  Alas ! 

How  vainly ! 

Bal.  It  is  said  the  king’s  demeanour 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall’d 
The  rebels  than  astonish’d  bis  true  subjects. 

Myr.  *T  is  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
Tbe  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a horde  of  slaves; 

But  he  did  bravely. 

Bal.  Slew  he  not  Beleses? 

I beard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

Myr.  The  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o’er  one  who  vanquish'd  him 
In  light,  as  he  bad  spared  him  in  his  peril ; 

And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk’d  a crown. 

Bal.  Hark ! 

Myr.  You  are  right;  some  steps  approach,  but 
slowly. 

Enter  Soldiers , bearing  in  Salkxeku  wounded,  with 
a broken  Javelin  in  bis  side:  they  seat  him  upon 
one  of  tbe  Couches  which  furnish  the  Ajtartment. 

Myr.  Oh,  Jove! 

Bal.  Then  all  is. over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a soldier. 

Myr.  Spare  him — he’s  none:  a mere  court  butterfly, 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a monarch. 

Sal.  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou,  I trust. 

Sal.  I fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  tbe  event, 
But  doubt  it.  Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here? 

Sol.  By  tbe  king’s  order.  When  the  javelin  struck 
you, 

You  fell  and  fainted:  ’twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  ball. 

Sal.  *T  was  not  ill  done : 

For,  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance, 

Tbe  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — ’l  is  vain, 
1 feel  it  ebbing! 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound ; 

T am  not  quite  skilless:  in  my  native  land 
’Tis  part  of  our  instruction.  War  being  constant, 
We  aye  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.  (5) 

Sol.  Best  extract 

Tbe  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold  ! no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Sal.  I am  sped,  then! 

Myr.  With  the  blood  that  fast  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon,  1 do  fear  tby  life. 

Sal.  And  I not  death.  Where  was  tbe  king  when  you 

Sorrow  and  low ; and  they  who  marl  them  not 
Can  nvVr  hold  (unwise  with,”  rtr.— L E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

" Of  labouring  wretches  In  allotted  task*.”— L.  E. 

(4)  Misprinted  hitherto— 

“ Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  peace  and  glory.  * — L E. 
(6)  la  the  MS.— 

**  W • are  naed  to  such  mlliciiom." — L.  E. 
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Convey'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I was  stricken  ? 

Sol.  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter'd  hack. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  you 

Named  next  to  the  command? 

Sol.  I did  not  hear. 

Sal.  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  ’t  was  my  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction. 

So  hoped  for,  yet  delay’d,  of  Ofrataues, 

Satrap  of  Susa.  Leave  me  here : our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol.  But,  prince 

Sal.  Hence,  I say!  Here’s  a courtier  and 

A woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 

As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field.  I’ll  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.  Hence!  and  do  my  bidding ! 

[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit ! must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee? 

Sal.  Gentle  Myrrha,  Tis 

The  end  I would  have  chosen,  had  I saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this ; 

As  ’tis,  I have  not  outlived  them. 

Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal.  Your  hand;  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful;  I would  draw  it  forth 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I but  hear  how 
The  light  goes. 

Enter  Sakuajvafalcs  and  Soldiers. 

Sar.  My  best  brother ! 

Sal.  And  the  battle 

Is  lost? 

Sar.  ( desponding! y .)  You  see  me  here. 

Sal.  I’d  rather  see  you  thus! 

[He  draws  out  the  weapon  from  the  wound,  and 
dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I will  be  seen ; unless  the  succour, 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguer'd  hopes, 

Arrive  with  Ofrataues. 

Myr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a token  from  your  dying  brother, 

Appointing  Zames  chief? 

Sar.  I did. 

Myr.  Where ’s  Zames? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.  And  Allada? 

Sar.  Dying. 

Myr.  Pania?  Sfero? 

Sar.  Pania  yet  lives;  but  Sfero 's  fled  or  captive. 

I am  alone. 

Myr.  And  is  all  lost? 

Sar.  Onr  walls, 

Though  thinly  mann’d,  may  still  hold  out  against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 

But  i’  the  field 

Myr.  I thought  ’twaB  the  intent 

Of  Saleraencs  not  to  risk  a sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthen'd  by  the  expected  succours. 

Sar.  I over-ruled  him. 

Myr.  Well,  the  fault’s  a brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fatal.  Oh,  my  brother!  I would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament, 

The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole-redeeming  honour. 

To  call  back But  I will  not  weep  for  thee; 


Thou  shalt  be  mourn’d  for  as  thou  wouldst  be  mourn’d. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 
Believing  that  I could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for — our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  1 redeem  it,  I will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement 
(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 

If  not,  we  meet  again  soon, — if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond: — thou  readest  mine, 

And  dost  me  justice  now.  Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  baud,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 

[Embraces  the  body. 

To  this,  which  beats  so  bitterly.  Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there:  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  o/Salckskes. 

Enter  Paivia. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania!  have  you  placed  the  guards,  and 
The  orders  fix’d  on?  [issued 

Pan.  Sire,  I have  obey’d. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  np? 
Pan.  Sire? 

Sar.  I’m  answer'd!  When  a king  asks  twice,  and 
A question  as  an  answer  to  kis  question,  [has 

It  is  a portent.  What!  they  are  dishearten'd? 

Pan.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 

Have  made  them 

Sar.  Rage — not  droop— it  should  have  been. 

We’ll  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a loss 

Might  sadden  even  a victory. 

Sar . Alas! 

Who  can  so  fed  it  as  I fed?  but  yet,  [and  we 
Though  coop’d  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong, 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was — 

A palace;  not  a prison,  nor  a fortress. 

Enter  an  Officer , hastily. 

Sar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.  Speak ! 

Offi.  I dare  not. 

Sar.  Dare  not? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand ! 
That's  strange.  I pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence, 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ; we  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

Pan.  Proceed,  thou  liearest. 

Offi.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river’s  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Enphrales,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 

By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O’erfloods  its  banks,  aud  hath  destroy’d  the  bulwark. 

Pan.  That's  a black  augur)'!  it  has  been  said 
For  ages,  “ That  the  city  ne’er  should  yidd 
“To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.” 

Sar.  I can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 

I How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall? 

Offi.  About 

j Some  twenty  stadii.  (1) 

(1)  About  two  miles  and  a half. 
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Sar.  Add  all  this  is  left 

Pervious  to  the  assailants? 

Qffi-  For  the  present 

The  river’s  fury  must  impede  the  assault ; 

But  when  he  shrinks  into  bis  wonted  channel, 

And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks, 

The  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Have  risen  up  ’gainst  one  who  ne’er  provoked  them, 
My  father’s  house  shall  never  be  a cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  bowl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanction, 

I will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight ; 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit. 

Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 
Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Pania  and  the  Officer. 

Myr.  Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Agaiust  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl. 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can’t  be  punish’d. 

Hyr.  I joy  to  see  thus  portent  shakes  you  not. 

Sar.  I am  past  the  fear  of  portents ; they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I have  not  told  myself  since  midnight: 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

^yr.  Despair ! 

Sar.  No;  not  despair  precisely.  When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 

But  what  are  words  to  us  ? we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Afyr.  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is — or  is  to  be — 

The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 

So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures. 
Hues,  features,  dimes,  limes,  feelings,  intellects, ( I) 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this, 

To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we’re  born,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out,  let’s  be 
cheerful. 

They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a smile  at  that  which  once  appall’d; 

As  children  at  discover'd  bugbears. 

Re-enter  Pania. 

Pan.  Tis 

As  was  reported : I have  order’d  there 
A double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition. 

To  watch  the  breach  occasion’d  by  (ht  waters. 

Sar.  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully ; and  as, 
My  worthy  Pania!  further  ties  between  us 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  Completions,  climes,  enu.  and  Intellects." — LE- 

(2)  •*  Athenian*  makes  these  trrnsores  amount  to  a thou- 
sand myrinds  of  talents  of  gold,  and  ten  times  ns  many 
talents  of  silver,  which  is  a sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility. 
A man  it  lost  if  be  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value; 
which  induces  me  to  believe  that  Athenteus  must  have  very 
much  exaggerated;  however,  we  may  be  assured,  from  his 


Draw  near  a close,  I pray  you  take  this  key : 

. [Gicet  a ley. 

It  opens  to  a secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.  (Now 
Press’d  by  a nobler  weight  than  e’er  it  bore — 
Though  a long  line  of  sovereigns  have  laiu  down 
Along  its  golden  frame — as  bearing  for 
A time  what  late  was  Salemenes. ) Search 
pie  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you : 

Tis  full  of  treasure;  (2)  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions : there ’s  enough  to  load  ye, 
Though  ye  be  many.  (3)  Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too ; 
And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now’  quit  it  in  an  hour. 

Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form’d  for  plea- 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark.  [sure. 
The  river’s  broad  and  swoln,  and  unrommanded 
(More  potent  than  a king)  by  these  besieger s. 

Fly ! and  be  happy ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection ! 

So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania!  that  must  not  be;  get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Pan.  Tis  the  first  time 

1 ever  disobey’d:  but  now 

Sar.  So  ai|  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without!  Question  no  further; 
T is  my  command,  my  last  command.  Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it?  thou!  ' 

Pan.  But  yet — not  yet. 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.  With  a heavy  but  true  heart, 

I promise. 

Sar.  Tis  enough.  Now  order  here 
Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and  such  (4) 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blaze  with  one  sole  spark ; 
Bring  c«?dar,  too,  aud  precious  drugs,  and  spices, 

And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a tall  pile; 

Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a great  sacrifice  I build  the  pyre ; 

And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord! 

Sar.  1 have  said  it. 

And  you  have  sworn. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a vow.  [J&riJ  Paitia. 

Myr.  What  mean  you? 

Sar.  You  shall  know 

Anon — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne’er  forget. 

Pania,  returning  with  a Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty, 

This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 
An  audience- 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  The  King  Aa backs 

account,  that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great."  Rolltn. 
-L.  B. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

••  fa  will  Ond  the  erevica 

To  whkli  the  key  At*,  with  a little  care." — L E. 

(|)  In  the  MS.— 

— ••Now  order  here 
Eouuflt  of  dry  wood ole.— L.  B. 
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Sar.  What,  crown’d  already  ! — But,  proceed. 

Her.  Bel  esc  s,  | 

Tbe  anointed  higb-priest 

Sar.  Of  what  god  or  demon?  ] 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.  But  proceed; 

You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master’s  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

Sar.  Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her.  [showing  a ring.)  Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors;  behold 
His  signet-ring. 

Sar.  Tis  his.  A worthy  triad! 

Poor  Salemenes ! thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less:  this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject. 
Proceed. 

Her.  They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces. 

Guarded  and  watch’d,  but  not  confined  in  person. 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace;  but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  ( ironically .)  The  generous  victors! 

Her.  I wait  the  answer. 

Sar.  Answer,  slave!  How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny ! 

Thou  at  tbe  least  shalt  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.  Pania ! 

Let  his  bead  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels’  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 

Away  with  him! 

[Paw i a and  the  Guards  seizing  him. 
Pan.  I never  yet  obey’d 

Y'our  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present. 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers ! do  not  soil  this  ball 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore; 

Put  him  to  rest  without. 

Her.  A single  word : 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what's  mine t 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I but  obey’d  my  orders, 

At  the  same  peril,  if  refused,  as  now 
Incurr’d  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  boar’s  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath. 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly) — but  it  may  be — yours 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent: 

Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A peaceful  herald,  unarm'd,  in  his  office; 

And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 

Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 

More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods  ? 

Sar.  He’s  right. — Let  him  go  free. — My  life’s  last 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.  Here,  fellow,  take  [act 
[(•ires  him  a golden  cup  from  a table  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  bold  your  wine, 

And  think  of  me;  or  roeit  it  into  ingots, 

And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 


Her.  I th&uk  you  doubly,  for  my  life  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious. 
But  must  1 bear  no  answer  ? 

Sar.  Yes, — I ask 

An  hour’s  trace  to  consider. 

Her.  But  au  boar’s? 

Aar.  An  hour's : if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me. 
They  are  to  deem  that  I reject  their  terms. 

And  act  befitlingly. 

Her.  1 shall  not  (ail 

To  be  a faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  hark ! a word  more. 

Her.  I shall  not  forget  it, 

Wbate’er  it  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a year  expire,  1 summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  Where? 

Sar.  At  Babylon. 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  I shall  obey  yon  to  the  letter.  [Exit  Herald. 
Sar.  Pania ! — 

Now,  my  good  Pania!— quick — with  what  I order'd. 

Pan.  My  lord, — the  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And  see!  they  enter. 

[Soldiers  enter,  and  form  a Pile  about  the  Throne,  etc. 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldiers, 

And  thicker  yet ; and  see  that  the  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame;  nor  yet  be  quench'd 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it. 

Let  the  throne  form  tbe  core  of  it;  1 would  not 
Leave  that,  save  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable, 

To  the  new-comers.  Frame  the  whole  as  if 
'Twere  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.  Now  it  bears  an  aspect! 

How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a king’s  obsequies? 

Pan.  Ay,  for  a kingdom’s. 

I understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me?v 

Pan.  No — 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  yon. 

Mgr.  That  duty’s  mine. 

Pan.  A woman’s! 

Mgr.  T is  the  soldier’s 

Part  to  die  for  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman’s  with  her  lover  ? 

Pan.  Tis  most  strange! 

Mgr.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think’s!  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  live  thou. — Farewell!  the  pile 
Is  ready. 

Pan.  I should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar.  Too  many  far  have  heralded 
Me  to  tlie  dost  already.  Get  thee  hence; 

Enrich  tbce. 

Pan . And  live  wretched! 

Sar.  Think  upon 

Thy  vow:— ’tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan.  Since  it  is  so,  farewell. 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 

Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me:  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
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Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 

The  river’s  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  bod  at  present,  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.  Then  fly. 

And  as  you  sail,  turn  bock ; but  still  keep  on 
Your  way  along  the  Euphrates:  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta’s  court, 

Say,  what  you  saic  at  parting,  and  request 
Thai  she  remember  what  I said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  still. 

Pan.  That  royal  hand! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips; 

And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fain  die  with  you ! 

[ The  Soldiers  and  Pa  nr  a throng  round  him.  Listing 
hit  hand  and  the  hem  of  hit  robe. 

Sar.  My  best ! my  last  friends ! 

Let ’s  not  unman  each  other : part  at  once : 

All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 

Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 

And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 

Hence,  and  be  happy:  trust  me,  I am  not 

Now  to  be  pitied;  or  far  more  for  wbat 

Is  past  thau  present; — for  the  future,  'tis 

In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 

There  be:  I shall  know  soon.  Farewell — Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Pah  i a and  Soldiers. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest:  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Sar.  And  lovely  ones,  my  beautiful ! — but  hear  me! 
If  at  this  moment, — lor  we  now  are  on 
The  brink, — thou  feel’st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  its 
I shall  not  love  thee  less ; nay,  perhaps  more, 

For  yielding  to  thy  nature:  and  there’s  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Mgr.  Shall  I light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap’d  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without, 

Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  ball? 

Sar.  Do  so.  Is  that  thy  answer? 

Myr.  Thon  shalt  see. 

[Exit  Myrrh  a. 

Sar.  (solus.)  She’s  firm.  My  fathers!  whom  I will 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some  [rejoin, 

Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 

I would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen  ; 

If  I have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  H, 

Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils, 

In  which  they  would  have  revcll’d,  I bear  with  me 

To  you  in  that  absorbing  clement 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul,  as  leaving 

The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 

Its  fiery  workings: — and  the  light  of  this 

Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 

Not  a mere  pillar  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 

A beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a day, 

And  then  a mount  of  ashes,  but  a light 

(1)  lathe  MS.— 

— — M And  what  It  Mirra 
An  Indian  widow  ilarrt  for  euilotn  which 
A Greek  |irl  dare  not  do  for  lo»e  T" — L-  E. 

(2)  “These  lines  are  in  bad  tiute  enough,  from  the  Jingle 
between  kings  and  klne,  down  to  the  absurdity  of  belleviug 

To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 

Voluptuous  princes.  Time  shall  quench  full  many 

A people's  records,  and  a hero’s  acts ; 

Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a consummation. 

Mtiuuu  returns  with  a lighted  Torch  in  one  Hand, 
and  a Cup  in  the  other. 

Myr.  Lo ! 

I’ve  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup? 

Myr.  ’T  is  my  country’s  custom  to 

Make  a libation  to  the  gods. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.  I’ve  not 
Forgot  the  custom;  and,  although  alone, 

Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A joyous  banquet  past. 

[Sar»a!*apalus  takes  the  cup , and  after  drinking 
and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup , us  a drop  falls , 
exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  ralbcr  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villauy? 

Sar.  The  one 

Is  a mere  soldier,  a mere  tool,  a kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a friend’s  hand:  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet: 

Biit  1 dismiss  them  from  my  mind. — Yet  pause, 

My  Myrrha!  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 

Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

Myr.  And  dost  than  think 

A Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom? ft) 

Sar.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell ; one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ; there  is  one  more. 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  oor  ashes. 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion. 
Mix  pale  with  thine.  A single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar.  Say  it. 

Myr.  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  iuto  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better: 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  bcaven,  and  scatter’d  into  air, 

Titan  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitor*.  In  this  biasing  palace, 

And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin, 

We  leave  a nobler  monument  than  Egypt 

Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o’er  dead  kings, (2) 

Or  bine,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 

that  Sardanapalns  at  such  a moment  would  be  likely  to  dia- 
cats  a point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involve  alto 
an  anachronism,  inasmuch  at,  whatever  date  be  assigned 
to  the  erection  of  the  earlier  pyramid*,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  apprehending  that,  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and 
while  the  kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  aubtitted  in  their 
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Be  for  tlieir  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis : 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record! (I) 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth ! farewell,  louia ! 

Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation!  My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee;  my  last  thoughts,  save  one , were  of  tbee! 
Sar.  And  that? 

Myr.  Is  yours. 

[ The  trumpet  of  Pahia  sounds  without. 

Sar.  Hark ! 

Myr.  Now ! 

fall  splendour,  the  destination  of  those  Immense  fabrics 
could  hare  been  a matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  in- 
quire concerning  them.  Herodotus,  three  hundred  years 
Inter,  mny  have  been  misinformed  of  these  points;  but, 
when  Sardanupalus  lived,  the  erection  of  pyramids  must, 
in  all  probability,  have  not  been  still  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  nature  of  their  contents  no  subject  of  mis- 
take or  mystery."  Heber. — L.R. 

(1)  Here  an  anonymous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of 
having  read  old  Fuller,  who  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  “the 
pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
their  founders.” — L.  K. 

(2)  “ In  Sardanapalus  Lord  Byron  has  been  far  more  for- 
tunate than  in  the  Doge  of  f 'mice,  inasmuch  as  his  subject 
is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  general, 
but  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byrou  is 
anxious  to  recommend.  The  history  of  the  last  of  the  As- 
syrian kings  is  at  once  sufficiently  well  known  to  awaken 
that  previous  interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names 
and  early  associations ; and  sufficiently  remote  and  obscure 
to  admit  of  any  modification  of  incident  or  character  which 
a poet  may  And  convenient.  AU  that  we  know  of  Nineveh 
and  its  sovereigns  is  majestic,  indistinct,  and  mysterious. 
We  read  of  an  extensive  and  dvilixed  monarchy  erected  in 
the  ages  Immediately  succeeding  the  deluge,  and  existing  in 
full  might  and  majesty  while  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy 
were  unoccupied,  except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of 
an  empire  whose  influence  extended  from  Samarcand  to 
Troy,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  to  those  of  Cauca- 
sus. subverted,  after  a continuance  of  thirteen  hundred 
years,  and  a dynasty  of  thirty  generations,  in  nu  almost  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  less  by  the  revolt  of  two  pro- 
vinces than  by  the  anger  of  Heaven  and  the  predicted  fury 
of  oatnral  and  inanimate  agents.  And  the  influence  which 
both  the  conquests  and  the  misfortunes  of  Assyria  appear 
to  have  exerted  over  the  fates  of  the  people  for  whom,  of  all 
others  in  ancient  history,  our  strongest  feelings  are  (from 
religions  motives)  interested,  throws  a sort  of  sacred  pomp 
over  the  greatness  and  the  crime*  of  the  descendants  of 
Nimrod,  and  a reverence  which  no  other  equally  remote 
portion  of  profane  history  is  likely  to  obtain  with  us.  At 
the  same  time,  all  which  we  know  is  so  brief,  so  general, 
and  so  disjointed,  that  we  have  few  of  those  preconceived 
notions  of  the  persons  and  facts  represented  which  in  classi- 
cal dramas,  if  servilely  followed,  destroy  the  interest,  and, 
if  rashly  departed  from,  offend  the  prejudice*,  of  the  reader 
or  the  auditor-  An  outline  is  given,  of  thr  most  majestic 
kind ; but  it  It  an  outline  only,  which  the  poet  may  All  up 
at  pleasure ; aad  in  ascribing,  as  Lord  Byron  has  done  for 


Sar.  Adieu,  Assyria ! 

I loved  tbee  well,  ray  own,  my  fathers’  land, 

And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 

I sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ; and  this 
Is  my  reward!  and  now  I owe  thee  nothing, 

Not  even  a grave.  [He  mounts  the  pile. 

Now,  Myrrh* ! 

Myr.  Art  thou  ready? 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Myrrh*  fires  the  pile 

Myr.  ’Tis  fired!  I come. 

[/is  Myrrh*  springs  forward  to  throw  herself 
into  the  flames , the  Curtain  falls.{T) 

the  sake  of  his  favourite  unities,  the  destruction  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  to  the  treason  of  one  night.  Instead  of  the 
war  of  several  years,  he  has  neither  shocked  our  better 
knowledge,  nor  incurred  any  conspicuous  improbability. . . 
.Still,  however,  the  development  of  Sardanapalus's  charac- 
ter is  incidental  only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron’s  drama,  and 
though  the  unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  far  nar- 
rower limits  than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  advis- 
able, the  character  is  admirably  sketched ; nor  is  there  any 
one  of  the  portraits  of  this  great  master  which  gives  us  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  his  talents,  his  force  of  concep- 
tion, his  delicacy  and  vigour  of  touch,  or  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  his  colouring.  He  had,  indeed,  no  unfavour- 
able groundwork,  even  in  the  few  hints  supplied  by  the 
ancient  historians,  as  to  the  conduct  end  history  of  the  last 
and  most  unfortunate  of  the  line  of  Belus.  Though  accused 
(whether  truly  or  falsely),  by  Us  triumphant  enemies,  of 
the  most  revolting  vires,  and  an  effeminacy  even  beyond  wbut 
might  be  expected  from  the  last  dregs  of  Asiatic  despotism, 
we  And  Sardanapalus.whcn  roused  by  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, conducting  his  armies  with  a courage,  a skill,  and, 
for  some  time  at  least,  with  a success  not  inferior  to  those 
of  his  most  warlike  ancestors.  We  And  him  retaining  to 
the  last  the  fidelity  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  his  nearest 
kindred,  and  no  small  proportion  of  his  hardiest  subjects. 
We  see  him  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  wife,  his  chil* 
dren,  and  his  capital  city,  with  all  the  calmness  and  pru- 
dence of  an  experienced  captain.  We  see  him  at  length 
subdued,  not  by  man,  but  by  Heaven  and  the  dements,  and 
seeking  his  death  with  a mixture  of  heroism  and  ferocity 
which  little  accords  with  our  notions  of  a weak  or  utterly 
degraded  character.  And  even  the  strange  story,  variously 
told,  and  without  farther  explanation  scarcely  intelligible, 
which  represents  him  as  building  (or  fortifying)  two  cities 
in  a single  day,  and  then  deforming  his  exploits  with  an  in- 
decent image  and  inscription,  would  seem  to  imply  a mix- 
ture of  energy  with  his  folly  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  the 
madness  of  absolute  power,  and  which  may  lead  us  to  im- 
pute bis  fall  less  to  weakness  than  to  an  injudicious  and 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
mankind.  Such  a character, — luxurious,  energetic,  misan- 
thropical,— affords,  beyond  a doubt,  no  ronunon  advan- 
tages to  the  work  of  poetic  delineation ; and  It  is  precisely 
the  character  which  Lord  Byron  most  delights  to  draw,  and 
which  he  has  succeeded  best  in  drawing."  Heber. 

“ I remember  Lord  Byron's  mentioning,  that  the  story  of 
Sardanapaius  had  been  working  in  his  brain  for  seven  years 
before  he  commenced  it."  Trtlaimcy. — U E- 
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Z\yt  Ttoo  jFogcart; 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. (0 


T^e  father  softens,  bat  the  governor' 4 resolved.— Critic. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAS. 


MEN. 

Francis  Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice . 

Jacopo  Foscari,  Son  of  the  Doge. 

James  Lorrdaho,  a Patrician. 

Marco  Mimmo,  a Chief  qf  the  Forty. 

Barbariqo,  a Senator. 

Other  Senators,  The  Council  qf  Ten,  Guards , At- 
tendants, etc.  etc. 

WOMAN. 

Marika,  Wife  of  young  Foscari. 

Scene — the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 

(1)  The  Tiro  Foseari  wii  composed  at  Ravenna,*  between 
the  llth  of  Jane  and  the  loth  of  July,  1831,  and  published 
with  Sardanapalus  in  the  following  December.  “The  Ve- 
netian story,”  writes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray, “is  strictly 
historical.  I am  much  mortified  that  Gifford  don’t  take  to 
roy  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they  are  a*  opposite  to  the 
English  drama  as  one  thing  can  be  to  another;  but  1 bare 
a notion  that,  if  understood,  they  will,  in  time,  find  favour 
(though  not  on  the  stage)  with  the  reader.  The  simplicity 
of  plot  is  intentional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  ns 
also  the  compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe 
situations.  What  I seek  to  show  in  1 the  Foscaris'  is  the 
suppressed  passions,  rather  than  the  rant  of  tbe  presept  day. 
For  that  matter — 

— • Kay,  If  thou’lt  mouth, 

1 11  runt  as  well  as  ibou—  ’ 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I think  1 have  ahown  in  my 
younger  production#— not  dramatic  ones,  to  be  sure." 

“The  disadvantage,  and,  in  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacri- 
ficing higher  objects  to  a formal  adherence  to  the  unities 
(see  ante,  p.  430 ) is  strikingly  displayed  in  this  drama.  The 
whole  interest  here  turns  upon  the  Younger  Foscari  having 
returned  from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  tbe  law  aud  its 
consequences,  from  an  uncouqucrnhle  longing  after  his  own 
country.  Now,  the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment 
palatable,  the  practicable  foundation  of  stupendous  suffer- 
tags,  would  have  been,  to  have  presented  him  to  tbe  au- 
dirnre,  wearing  out  his  heart  in  eiile,  and  forming  his  re- 
solution to  return,  at  a distance  from  bis  country,  or  hover* 
Ing,  in  excruciating  suspense,  within  sight  of  its  borders. 
We  might  then  have  caught  some  glimpse  of  the  nature  of 
his  motives,  and  of  so  e&traordinary  a character.  But  as 
this  would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities,  we  first 
meet  with  him  led  from  the  Question,  and  afterwards  taken 
back  to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the  dungeon- 
walls  of  his  native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of 
leaving  them  ; and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  sym- 
pathy, when  we  are  told,  that  these  agonising  consequences 
have  resulted,  not  from  guilt  or  disaster,  hut  merely  from 
the  intensity  of  his  love  for  his  country." — Jeffrey, 

“The  character  of  Loredano  is  well  conceived  and  truly 
tragic.  Tbe  deep  and  settled  principle  of  hatred  which 
animates  him,  and  which  impels  him  to  tbe  commission  of 
the  most  utrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnatural 
and  overstrained.  Bat  not  only  is  It  historically  true  ; but, 
* MS. — " Begun  June  the  mb.  computed  July  Uw  Mb.  Ravmns. 
tnt.  Byron." — L.E. 

“ That  it  was  imagined  in  > emit  is  probable. " Cult. — P.  E. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Lorldako  and  Barbarigo,  meeting. 

Lor.  Whirr  is  the  prisoner? 

Bar.  Reposing  from 

The  Question. 

Lor.  The  hour’*  past — fix’d  yesterday 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Urge  his  recall. 

when  the  cause  of  that  hatred  (the  supposed  mnrder  of  his 
father  and  uncles),  and  when  tbe  atrocious  maxims  of  Italian 
revenge,  and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feel- 
ings are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the 
glory  of  a Venetian  patriot,  we  may  conceive  how  snch  a 
principle  might  be  not  only  avowed,  but  exalted  in,  by  a 
Venetian  who  regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at  once, 
tbe  enemies  of  his  family  and  his  country." — tteber. 

The  best  Flnglish  account  of  the  incidents  on  which  this 
play  is  founded,  is  in  the  second  volume  of  tbe  Reverend 
Mr.  Smedley’s  Sketches  qf  Venetian  History  t — 

“ The  reign  of  Francesco  Foscari  had  now  been  prolonged 
to  the  unusual  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  these  years 
were  marked  by  nlmost  continual  warfare ; during  which, 
however,  the  courage,  the  firmuess,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
illustrious  Doge  had  won  four  rich  provinces  for  his  country, 
and  increased  her  glory  not  less  than  her  dominion.  Ardent, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  conquest,  it  was 
not  without  much  opposition  that  Foscari  bad  obtained  the 
dogeship  ; and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  throne  which 
he  had  coveted  with  #0  great  earnestness  was  far  from 
being  a seat  of  repose.  Accordingly,  at  the  peace  of  Fer- 
rara, which  in  1433  succeeded  a calamitous  war,  foreseeing 
the  approach  of  fresh  and  still  greater  troubles,  and  wearied 
by  the  factions  which  ascribed  all  disasters  to  tbe  Prince, 
he  tendered  his  abdication  to  tbe  senate,  and  was  refused. 
A like  offer  was  renewed  by  him,  when  nine  years'  further 
experience  of  sovereignty  had  confirmed  his  former  estimate 
of  its  cures;  and  the  Connell,  on  this  second  occasion,  much 
more  from  adherence  to  existing  institutions  than  from  any 
attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Doge,  accompanied  their 
negative  with  the  exaction  of  an  oath  that  he  would  retain 
bis  burdensome  dignity  for  life.  Too  early,  alas  l was  he 
to  be  taught  that  life,  on  such  conditions,  was  the  heaviest 
of  curses  1 Three  out  of  big  four  sons  were  already  dead  : 
to  Giacopo,  tbe  survivor,  he  looked  for  tbe  continuation  of 
his  name  and  tbe  support  of  hisdediuing  age ; and,  from  that 
youth's  intermarriage  with  tbe  illustrious  house  of  Con* 
tarini,  and  the  popular  joy  with  which  his  nuptials  were 
celebrated,  the  Doge  drew  favourable  auspices  .hr  future 
happiness.  Four  years,  however,  had  scarcely  elapsed 
from  tbe  conclusion  of  that  well-omrned  marriage,  when 
a aeries  of  calamities  began,  from  which  death  alone  was  to 
relieve  either  the  sou  or  his  yet  more  wretched  father.  In 
1446,  Giacopo  Foscari  was  denounced  to  the  Ten,  as  hav- 
ing received  presents  from  foreign  potentates,  and  especially 
from  Filippo- Maria  Visconti.  The  offence,  according  to 
tbe  law,  was  one  of  the  most  heinonr  which  a noble  could 
commit.  Even  if  Giacopo  were  guiltless  of  Infringing  that 
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Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs; 

He  was  o’erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday, 

And  mav  die  under  it  if  uow  repeated. 

Lor.  Well! 

Bar.  I yield  uot  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 

Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race; 

Hut  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer'd  beyond  nature’s 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime? 

Bar . Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

Hut  he  avow’d  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Loredano, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  IIow  far? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

Lor.  When  they  arc 

law,  it  was  not  easy  to  establish  Innocence  before  a Ve- 
netian tribunal.  Under  the  eye*  of  hi*  own  father,  com- 
pelled to  preside  at  the  unnatural  examination,  a confession 
was  extorted  from  the  prisoner,  on  the  rack;  and,  from 
the  lips  of  that  father,  he  received  the  sentence  which  ba- 
nished him  for  life  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  On  his  passage, 
severe  illness  delayed  him  at  Trieste  ; and,  at  the  especial 
prayer  of  the  Doge,  a less  remote  district  was  assigned  for 
bis  punishment ; be  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Treviso,  and 
his  wife  was  allowed  to  participate  bis  exile. 

“It  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  M50, 
while  Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
within  tbe  bounds  to  which  be  was  restricted,  that  an  as- 
sassination occurred  in  tho  streets  of  Venice,  liermolao 
Donato,  a Chief  of  the  Tea.  was  murdered  on  his  return 
from  a sitting  of  that  conned,  at  his  own  door,  by  un- 
known bands.  The  magnitude  of  tbe  offence  and  the  vio- 
lation of  the  high  dignity  of  the  Ten  demanded  a victim ; 
and  the  coadjutors  of  the  slain  magistrate  caught  with 
eager  grasp  at  the  slightest  clew  which  suspicion  could  af- 
ford. A domestic  in  the  service  of  Giacopo  Foecari  had 
been  seen  in  Venice  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  when  mrt  in  a boat  off  Mestre  by  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten,  and  asked,  * What  news?’  he  had  answered 
by  reporting  the  assassination,  several  hours  liefore  it  was 
generally  known.  It  might  seem  that  such  frankness  of  it- 
self disproved  all  participation  in  the  crime ; for  tbe  author 
of  it  was  not  likely  thus  unseasonably  and  prematurely  to 
disclose  its  committal.  But  tbe  Ten  thought  differently, 
and  matters  which  to  others  bore  conviction  of  innocence, 
to  them  savoured  strongly  of  guilt.  Tbe  servant  was  ar- 
rested, examined,  and  barbarously  tortured ; bat  even  tbe 
eightieth  application  of  the  strappado  failed  to  elicit  one 
syllable  which  might  justify  condemnation.  That  Giacopo 
Foscari  had  experienced  the  severity  of  the  Council's  judg- 
ment, and  that  its  jealous  watchfulness  was  daily  impos- 
ing some  new  restraint  upon  Us  father's  authority,  power- 
fully operated  to  convince  the  Tea  that  they  must  them- 
selves in  return  be  objects  of  his  deadly  enmity.  Who  else, 
they  said,  could  be  more  likely  to  arm  tbe  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin against  a Chief  of  the  Ten,  than  one  whom  the  Ten 
have  visited  with  punishment?  On  tUs  unjust  and  m>*np- 
ported  surmise,  the  young  Foscari  was  recalled  from  Tre- 
viso, placed  on  the  rack  which  his  servant  had  jnst  vacated, 
tortured  again  in  his  father's  presence,  and  not  absolved 
even  after  be  resolutely  persisted  in  denial  unto  tbe  eud- 

44  The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foscari  endured 
had  by  no  means  chilled  the  passionate  love  with  which  he 
continued  to  regard  hi#  ungrateful  country.  11c  was  now 
excluded  from  ail  communication  with  his  family,  torn  from 
the  wife  of  his  affections,  debarred  from  the  society  of  his 
children,  hopeless  of  again  embracing  those  parents  who 
had  already  for  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  human 
existence  ; and  to  his  imagination,  for  ever  centering  itself 
upon  tbe  single  desire  of  return,  life  presented  no  other  ob- 
ject deserving  pursuit;  till,  for  the  attainment  of  this  wish. 


1 


Extinct,  you  may  say  this. — Let’s  in  to  council. 

Bar.  Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues  is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.  And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 

Bar.  No — he. 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
First  at  tbe  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  ouly  son. 

Isor.  True — true — 

His  last. 

Bar.  Will  nothing  move  you? 

Lor.  Feelt  he,  think  you  ? 

Bar.  He  shows  it  not. 

Lor.  1 have  mark’d  that — the  wretch! 

Bar.  But  yesterday,  1 hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 
Tbe  old  man  fainted. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then ! 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  all  mine — 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

life  itself  at  length  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more  than  an 
adequate  sacrifice.  Preyed  upon  by  this  fever  of  the  heart, 
after  six  years*  unavailing  suit  for  a remission  of  punish- 
ment, in  the  summer  of  1456  he  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  imploring  his  good  offices  with  the  senate. 
That  letter,  purposely  left  open  in  a place  obvious  to  tbe 
spies  by  whom,  even  in  his  exile,  he  was  surrounded,  and 
afterwards  Intrusted  to  an  equally  treacherous  hand  for 
delivery  to  Sforsa,  was  conveyed,  as  the  writer  intended,  to 
the  Council  of  Ten  ; and  the  result,  which  equally  fulfilled 
his  expectation,  was  a hasty  summons  to  Venice  to  answer 
for  the  heavy  crime  of  soliciting  foreign  intercession  with 
his  native  government. 

“ For  a third  time.  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  bis  son;  for  the  first  time  he  heard  him  openly 
avow  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  and  calmly  state  that  bia 
offence,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  committed  designedly  and 
aforethought,  with  the  sole  object  of  detection,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  brought  bark,  even  as  a malefactor,  to 
Venice.  This  prompt  and  voluntary  declaration,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  nice  hesitation  of  his  judges. 
Guilt,  they  said,  might  be  too  easily  admitted  as  well  as 
too  pertinaciously  denied ; and  tbe  same  process  therefore 
by  which,  at  other  times,  confession  was  wrested  from  the 
hardened  criminal  might  now  compel  a too  facile  self-ac* 
enser  to  retract  his  acknowledgment.  The  father  again 
looked  on  while  his  son  was  raised  on  the  accursed  cord  no 
leu  than  thirty  times,  in  order  that,  under  his  agony,  he 
might  be  induced  to  utter  a lying  declaration  of  innocence. 
But  this  cruelty  was  exercised  in  vain  ; and,  when  nature 
gave  way,  the  sufferer  was  carried  to  the  apartments  of 
the  Doge,  torn,  bleeding,  senseless,  and  dislocated,  but  firm 
in  his  original  purpose.  Nor  had  his  persecutors  relaxed 
in  tkein  ; they  renewed  bis  sentence  of  exile,  and  added 
that  its  first  year  should  be  passed  in  prison.  Before  be 
embarked,  one  interview  was  permitted  with  his  family. 
The  Doge,  as  Sauuto,  perhaps  unconscious  of  tbe  pntbos  of 
his  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an  aged  and  decrepit  man, 
who  walked  with  ihe  support  of  a crutch,  and  when  he 
came  into  tbe  chamber,  he  spake  with  great  firmness,  so 
that  it  might  seem  it  was  not  his  son  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing, but  it  t ou  his  son — his  only  son.  1 Go,  Giacopo/ 
was  his  reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time  to  solicit 
mercy;  ‘Go,  Giacopo,  submit  to  the  will  of  your  country. 
And  seek  nothing  farther.’  This  effort  of  self-restraint  was 
beyond  tbe  powers,  not  of  the  old  man's  enduring  spirit, 
but  of  his  exhausted  frame ; and  when  he  retired,  be  swooned 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Giacopo  reached  his  Can- 
dial)  prison,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  released  by  death. 

“Francesco  Foscari.  for  less  happy  in  his  survival,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  it  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness, 
which  prevented  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office  : 
he  remained  secluded  in  bis  chamber,  never  went  abroad, 
aud  absented  himself  even  from  tbe  sittings  of  tbe  councils. 
No  practical  inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of 
activity  in  the  chief  magistrate ; for  the  constitution  auffi -- 
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Bar . I have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison.  (I) 

Isor.  When  the  Dope  declared  that  he 
Should  never  deem  himself  a sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly: — he  is  sovereign. 

Bar.  A wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make  I 

Orphans  ? 

Bar.  Bat  did  the  Doge  make  yon  so? 

Lor.  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ; but  I have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

dcntly  provided  against  any  accidental  suspension  of  his 
personal  functions,  and  his  place  in  council,  and  oq  state 
occasions,  was  supplied  by  an  authorised  deputy.  Some 
indulgence,  moreover,  might  be  thought  due  to  the  extreme  ; 
age  and  domestic  griefs  of  Foscari ; since  they  appeared  to  j 
promise  that  any  favour  which  might  be  granted  would  he  { 
claimed  but  for  a short  period.  But  yet  farther  trials  were 
ia  store.  Giaeopo  Loredano,  who  in  1167  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten,  belonged  to  a family  between  ! 
which  and  that  of  Koscari  an  hereditary  feud  had  long 
existed.  Ills  uncle  Pietro,  after  gaining  high  distinction  in  | 
xctive  service,  as  Admiral  of  Venice,  on  his  return  to  the  J 
capital,  beaded  the  political  faction  xvhirh  opposed  the 
warlike  projects  of  the  Doge  ; divided  applause  with  him 
by  his  eloquence  in  the  councils ; and  so  fur  extended  his 
influence  as  frequently  to  obtniu  majorities  in  their  divi- 
sions. In  an  evil  moment  of  impatience,  Fnseari  once 
publicly  avowed  in  the  senate,  that  so  long  as  Pietro  Lore-  j 
duno  lived  be  should  never  feel  himself  really  to  be  Doge. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  Admiral,  engaged  as  Provvedltore 
with  one  of  the  armies  opposed  to  Filippo- Maria,  died  sud- 
denly at  a military  banquet  given  during  n short  suspension 
of  arms;  and  the  evil-omened  words  of  Foscari  wrrr  con- 
nected with  his  decease.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  his 
brother  Marco  Loredano,  one  of  the  Avvogadori,  died,  in  a 
! somewhat  similar  manner,  while  engaged  in  instituting  a 
i legal  process  against  a son-in-Jnw  of  the  Doge,  for  pecula- 
tion upon  the  state.  The  foul  rumours  partially  excited 
by  these  untoward  coincidences,  for  they  nppear  in  truth  to 
have  been  uo  more,  met  with  little  acceptation,  and  were 
rejected  or  forgotten  except  by  a single  bosom  Giaeopo, 
the  sou  of  one,  the  nephew  of  the  other,  deceased  Loredano, 
gave  full  credit  to  the  accusation,  inscribed  on  bis  father's  I 
tomb  nt  Sauta  Elena  that  he  died  by  pnUon.  bound  himself 
by  a solemn  vow  to  the  most  deadly  and  unrelenting  pursuit 
of  revenge,  and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the  uttermost. 

“During  the  lifetime  of  Pietro  Loredano,  Foscari,  wilting 
to  terminate  the  feud  by  n domestic  nllianrr.  bad  tendered 
• the  baud  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival’s  sons.  The 
j youth  saw  his  proffered  bride,  openly  expressed  dislike  of 
her  person,  and  rejected  her  with  marked  discourtesy  ; so  < 
that,  in  the  quarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscari  might  now 
conceive  himself  to  be  the  most  injured  party-  Not  such 
was  the  impression  of  Giaeopo  Loredano:  year  after  yrur 
he  grimly  awaited  the  season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending 
purpose  ; and  it  arrived  at  length  wheu  hr  (bund  himself  in 
authority  among  the  Ten.  Belying  upon  the  ascendency 
belonging  to  that  high  station,  he  hazarded  a proposal  for  > 
the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge,  which  was  at  first,  how- 
ever, received  with  coldness  ; for  those  who  had  twice  be-  j 
fore  refused  a voluntary  ubdiration  shrank  from  the  strange 
contradiction  of  now  demanding  one  on  compulsion.  A 
junta  was  required  to  assist  in  their  deliberations,  and 
among  the  assessors  fleeted  by  the  Great  Council,  in  com-  I 
plcte  ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  needed,  ■ 
was  Marco  Foscari,  a Procuratore  of  St.  Mark,  and  brother 
of  the  Doge  himself.  The  Ten  perceived  that  to  reject  his  I 
assistance  might  excite  suspicion,  while  to  procure  his  ap- 
parent  approbation  would  give  a show  of  impartiality  to  j 
their  process:  his  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted,  j 
but  he  was  removed  to  a separate  apartment,  excluded  | 


Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  arc  such  ia  this 

Our  slate  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  ’mongsl  remoter  nations.  Is  it  trup 
That  you  have  written,  in  your  books  of  commerce 
{The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles), 

“Doge  Foscari,  tny  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Lorednuo, 

My  sire  and  uncle Vw 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  it  unerased? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how? 

[Two  Senators  pass  over  the  stage,  as  in  their 
wag  to  “ the  Ball  of  the  Council  of  Ten.™ 

Lor.  You  sec  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me.  [Exit  Is)xioxxo. 

Bar.  {solus.)  Follow  thee!  I have  follow’d  long  (2) 

from  the  debate,  sworn  to  keep  that  exclusion  secret,  and 
yet  compelled  to  as  scut  to  the  final  decree  in  the  discussion 
of  which  be  had  not  been  allowed  to  participate.  The 
council  sat  duriag  eight  days  and  nearly  as  many  night.* ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  tbeir  protracted  meetings,  a committee 
was  depnted  to  request  the  abdication  of  the  Doge.  The  old 
man  received  them  with  surprise,  hut  with  composure,  and 
replied  that  he  had  sworn  not  to  abdicate,  aud  therefore 
mast  maintain  bit  faith.  It  was  not  possible  that  he  could 
resign ; but  if  it  appeared  fit  to  thrir  wisdom  that  be 
should  erase  to  be  Doge,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  a proposal  to  that  effect  to  the  Great  Council.  It 
was  far,  however,  from  the  lutention  of  the  Ten  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  chunccs  of  debate  in  that  larger  body; 
and,  assuming  to  tbeir  own  magistracy  a prerogative  not 
attributed  to  it  by  the  constitution,  they  discharged  Fosrari 
from  his  oath,  declared  his  ofdcc  vacant,  assigned  to  him 
a pension  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  enjoined  him  to 
quit  the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pnin  of  confiscation 
of  all  his  property.  Loredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged, 
according  to  the  weekly  routine  of  office,  enjoyed  the  bar- 
barous satisfaction  of  presrntiug  this  decree  with  his  own 
hand.  ‘Who  are  yon.  Signor?'  inquirrd  the  Doge  of  an- 
other Chief  of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him,  and  whose 
person  be  did  not  immediately  recognise.  ‘ I am  a son  ol 
Marco  Mcnuno.'  * Ah  1 your  futLcr,'  replied  Foscari,  ‘is 
my  friend.'  Thrn  declaring  that  he  yielded  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  most  excellent  Council  of  Ten,  and  laying  aside 
the  ducal  bonnet  and  robes,  be  surrendered  his  ring  of  of- 
fice. which  wn*  broken  in  his  presence.  t>n  the  morrow, 
when  he  prrparcd  to  leave  the  palaee,  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  be  should  retire  by  a private  staircase,  and  thus 
avoid  the  concourse  assembled  in  the  court-yard  below. 
\\  ith  ralm  dignity  be  refused  the  proposition:  he  would 
descend,  he  said,  by  no  oilier  than  the  self-same  steps  by 
which  he  bad  mounted  thirty  years  before.  Accordiugly. 
supported  by  his  brother,  he  slowly  traversed  the  Giant's 
Stairs,  and,  at  their  foot.  Ironing  nu  his  staff  nnd  turning 
round  to  the  palace,  he  accompanied  his  last  look  lo  It  with 
these  parting  words,  * My  services  established  me  within 
your  walls  ; it  is  the  malice  of  my  enemies  which  tears  me 
from  them  1' 

“It  was  to  the  oligarchy  alone  that  Foscari  was  obnoxi- 
ous • by  the  populace  he  hud  always  been  beloved,  and 
strange  indeed  would  it  have  been  had  he  now  failed  to  ex- 
cite their  sympathy  But  even  the  regrets  of  the  people  of 
Venice  were  fettered  by  their  tyrants ; nnd  whatever  pity 
they  might  secretly  continue  to  cherish  for  their  wronged 
and  humiliated  prince,  all  expression  of  it  was  silenced  by 
a peremptory  decree  of  the  Connell,  forbidding  any  menlion 
of  his  name,  and  anucxiog  death  as  a penalty  to  disobe- 
dience- On  the  fifth  day  after  Foscari's  deposition,  Pascal** 
Malipieri  xvms  elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  prince  heard 
the  announcement  of  his  successor  by  the  bell  of  the  cam-  j 
panile,  suppressed  his  agitation,  but  ruptured  a blood -vet-  | 
srl  in  the  exertion,  and  died  in  a few  hours.” — Vol.  U. 
p.  93. — L.  K. 

(1)  * f 'eneno  sublatus The  tomb  is  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Elena. — L.  K. 

(2)  “Loredano  is  accompanied,  upon  nil  emergencies,  by 
a senator  called  Barharigo  — a sort  of  confidant  or  chorus  — 
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| Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
’ Sweep*  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
j The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  wiuds,  and  wretch 
[ Who  shrieks  within  it*  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  water*  through  them;  but  this  son  and  sire 
; Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
, Must  1 on  hardily  like  them — Oh!  would 
I could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly ! — 

Lo,  where  he  comes ! — lie  still,  my  heart ! they  are 
Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims:  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee?  (t) 

Enter  Guards,  with  young  Foscari  as  prisoner , etc. 

Guard.  Let  him  rest. 

Signor,  take  time. 

Jac.  Fos.  1 thank  thee,  friend,  I’m  feeble;  j 

But  thou  mayst  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I *11  stand  the  hazard.  . 

Jac.  Fos.  That’s  kind: — I meet  some  pity,  but  no  ' 
mercy; 

This  is  the  first. 

Guard.  And  might  be  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  behold  us. 

Bar.  ( advancing  to  the  Guard.)  There  is  one  who  t 
Yet  fear  not;  1 will  neither  be  thy  judge  [docs: 
Nor  thy  accuser;  though  the  hour  is  past. 

Wait  their  last  summons — 1 am  of  u tin;  Ten,” 

And,  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence:  when  the  last  call  sounds. 
We’ll  in  together. — Look  well  to  the  prisoner! 

Jac.  Fos,  What  voice  is  that? — Tis  Barbarigo’s!  1 
Our  house’s  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judge*.  [Ah! 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a foe,  if  such  there  be, 

Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

Jac.  Fos.  True, 

He  judges. 

Bar.  Then  deem  not  the  lows  loo  harsh 

Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 

As  the  state’s  safety 

Jac.  Fos.  And  his  son’s.  I’m  faint; 

Let  me  approach,  1 pray  you,  for  a breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o’erlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  Barharigo. 

Bar.  (to  the  Guard.)  Let  him  approach.  1 must 
not  speak  with  him 

Further  than  thus:  I have  transgress'd  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.  [Exit  Barbarico.  | 
[Guard  conducting  Jacopo  Foscari  to  the  window,  i 
Guard.  There,  sir,  ’tis 

Open — How  feel  you  ? 

Jac.  Fvs.  Like  a boy — Oh  Venice! 

Guard.  And  your  limbs  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Limbs!  how  often  have  they  borne  me  | 

! 

who  comes  for  no  end  that  we  enn  discover,  hut  to  twit  him  1 
with  conscientious  cavils  and  objections,  and  then  to  second 
him  by  his  personal  countenance  and  authority Jeffrey. 
—V.  E. 

(1)  “ I/iredano  is  the  only  personage  above  mediocrity. 
The  remaining  characters  are  all  unnatural  or  feehle.  Kar- 
harigo  is  as  tame  and  insiguitiriint  a conlldaut  as  ever  | 
swept  after  the  train  of  his  principal  over  the  Parisian  | 
stage.  n Heber. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ This  speech  of  Jacopo  from  the  window,  while  ; 
describing  the  amusements  of  his  youth,  is  written  with  a i 
full  feeling  of  the  objects  which  it  paints."  Ileber.— L.  K.  | 
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Bounding  o’er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I have  ski  min’d 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 

And,  inasqued  a*  a young  gnmlulier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 

Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength  ; 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties. 

Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer’d  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible. 

And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands, 

Kveu  to  the  goal! — How  many  a time  have  1 
Cloven  with  arin  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 

The  wave  all  roughen’d ; will)  a swimmer’s  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  buck  from  my  drench’d  hair, 

And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  briur. 

Which  kiss’d  it  like  a wine-cap,  rising  o’er 
The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me;  and  oft, 

In  wanton  ness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sen-weed,  ail  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  sliow’d  that  I had  search'd  the  deep : exulting. 
With  a far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspcrided  breath,  again  I spurn’d 
The  foatn  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a sea-bird. — 1 was  a boy  then.  (2) 

Guard.  Boa  man  now:  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood’s  strength.  [my  own, 

Jac.  Fos.  ( looking  from  the  lattice.)  My  beautiful, 
My  only  Venice — this  is  breath  J Thy  breeze, 

Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fan*  my  face ! 

Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 

And  cool  them  into  calmness!  How  unlike 
The  hot  gale*  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 

Which  howl’d  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick. 

Guard.  I see  the  colour  comes 

Bark  to  your  cheek : Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
What  more  may  be  imposed! — I dread  to  think  on’t. 

Jar.  Fos.  They  will  not  banish  me  again  ? — No — no, 
Let  theni  wriug  ou  ; I am  strong  yet. 

Guard.  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Jac.  Fos.  I confess’d 

Ouce — twice  before : both  time*  they  exiled  me. 

Guard.  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jac.  Fos.  Let  them  do  so, 

So  I be  buried  in  my  birth-place:  belter 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard.  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you? 

Jac.  Fos.  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of  the  1 
Which  persecutes  me;  but  my  native  earth  [soil  1 
Will  take  me  a*  a mother  to  her  arms. 

I ask  no  more  than  a Venetian  grave, 

A dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here.  (3) 

“The  nulling  sadness  with  which  Jacopo  Foscari  looks 
from  the  window  on  the  Adriatic,  is  Byron  himself  re-  ; 
calling  hit  enjoyment  of  the  sea."  Galt. — P.  E. 

(3)  “And  the  hero  himself,  what  is  he?  If  there  ever  ' 
existed  In  nature  a cave  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  a mao 
who  gravely  preferred  tortures  and  a dungeon  at  home,  to  ( 
a temporary  residence  in  a beautiful  island  and  a tine  cli-  : 
mate,  at  the  distance  of  three  days’  sail,  it  is  what  few  can  j 
be  made  to  believe,  and  still  fewer  to  sympathise  with;  and  . 
w hich  is,  therefore,  no  very  promising  subject  for  dramatic  | 
representation.  For  ourselves,  we  have  little  doubt  that  j 
Foscari  wrote  the  fatal  letter  with  the  Tiew,  wrbicb  wo*  ; 
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Enter  an  Officer. 

Of) f.  Bring  in  the  prisoner ! 

Guard.  Signor,  you  hear  the  order. 

Jac.  Eos.  Ay,  I am  used  to  such  a summons;  ’C is 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me: — then  lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [To  the  Guard. 

Of) f.  Take  mine,  sir;  ’tis  my  duty  to 

j Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

Jac.  Fos.  You! — you  are  be 

! Who  yesterday  presided  o’er  my  pangs — 

Away ! — I ’ll  walk  alone. 

Ojfi.  As  you  please,  signor; 

The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
1 dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They 

Jac.  Fos.  Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid 
engine. 

I pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  is,  just  now  ; 

The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 

But  keep  ofl'from  me  till  ’tis  issued.  As 
I look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs  • 

Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching. 

And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  ray  brow,  as  if 

But  onward — I have  home  it— I can  bear  it. — 

How'  looks  my  father? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect. 

J.  Fos.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blueof  ocean, 
The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes, 

The  mirth  of  her  Piazza;  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 

Even  here,  into  these  chaml>ers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber’d 
Judged  and  destroy’d  in  silence, — all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire ! 

Nothing  can  sympathise  with  Foscari, 

Not  even  a Foscari. — Sir,  I attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Officer,  etc.  \ 

Enter  Mf.mmo  and  another  Senator. 

Mem.  He’s  gone — wc  are  too  late: — think  you 
u the  Ten” 

Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  Uwlay? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate. 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal;  but 
More  I know-  not. 

Mem.  And  that  is  much ; the  secrets 

Of  you  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 

As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumours, 

Which — like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin'd  buildings — never  have  been  proved. 

Nor  wholly  disbelieved:  men  know  as  little 

imputed  to  him  hj  his  accusers,  of  obtaining  an  honourable 
recall  from  banishment,  through  foreign  influcuce  ; and  that 
the  colour  which,  when  detected,  he  endeavoured  to  give  to 
the  transaction,  was  the  evasion  of  a drowning  nmn,  who 
is  reduced  to  catch  at  straws  and  shadows.  But,  if  I«rd 
Byron  chose  to  assume  this  alleged  motive  of  his  conduct  ns  | 
the  real  one,  it  behoved  him,  at  least,  to  set  before  our  : 

• eyes  the  intolerable  separation  from  a beloved  country,  the  , 
lingering  home-sickness,  the  gradual  alienation  of  intellect. 

• and  the  fruitless  hope  that  his  enemies  hud  at  length  relent- 

I ed,  which  were  necessary  to  produce  a conduct  so  contrary  j 
, to  all  usunl  principles  of  action  as  that  which  again  con- 
signed  him  to  the  racks  aud  dungeons  of  his  own  country. 
He  should  have  shown  him  to  us,  first,  taking  leave  of 
j Venice,  a condemned  and  banished  man  ; next  pining  in  | 
Claudia  ; next  tampering  with  the  agents  of  government ; j 


Of  the  state’s  real  acts  as  of  the  grave’s 
Unfa  (hom’d  mysteries. 

Mem.  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gaiu  a step  in  knowledge,  and  I look 
Forward  one  day  to  be  one  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mem.  Why,  no ; not  if  I can  avoid  it. 

Sen.  Tis  the  first  station  of  the  slate,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem.  To  such 

I leave  it;  though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited:  I'd  rather  be  a unit 
Of  a united  and  imperial  wTeu,” 

Than  shine  a lonely,  though  a gilded,  cipher. — 

Whom  have  we  here?  the  wife  of  Foscari? 

Enter  Marika,  with  a female  Attendant. 

Mar.  What,  no  one! — I am  wrong,  there  still  are 
two; 

But  they  arc  senators. 

Mem.  Most  noble  lady, 

Command  us. 

Mar.  I command.1 — Alas!  my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  aud  a vain  one. 

Mem.  I understand  thee,  but  I must  not  answer. 
Mar.  {fiercely .)  True, — none  dare  answer  here  I 
save  on  the  rack, 

Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  {interrupting  her.)  High-born  dame !( I ) be-  i 
think  thee 

Where  thou  now  art. 

Mar.  Where  I now  am! — It  was  I 

My  husband's  father’s  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke’s  palace. 

Mar.  And  his  son’s  prison ; — -true,  I have  not 
forgot  it ; 

Aud,  if  there  were  no  other  nearer  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Metnmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm! 

Mar.  {looking  up  towards  heaven.)  I am;  but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God! 

Const  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a world? 

3L‘m.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is,  : 

In  heaven.  1 pray  you,  signor  senator, 

S|>eak  not  of  that;  you  are  a man  of  office, 

So  is  the  Doge;  he  has  a son  at  stake 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  1 have  a husband. 

Or  had ; they  are  there  vvitbiu,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit: 

Will  he  eoudemn  him  ! 

Mem.  I trust  not. 

by  which  time,  and  not  till  then,  we  should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  patience  to  his  complaint*,  and  to  wit- 
ness Ida  sufferings  with  interest  as  well  as  horror.”  J/cber. 
—h.  E. 

(I)  She  wos  a Contartni — 

••  k dsiifhlrr  of  the  ho«t*r  llisl  now  urn  nog 
Its  mo-iino  in  mnnumi-ntdl  brass 
Numbr-rs  right 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  younger  Foscari,  j 
(lie  Hucentaur  came  out  in  its  splendour  ; and  a bridge  of 
boats  was  thrown  across  the  Canal  Grande  for  the  bride- 
groom, and  his  retinae  of  tbrre  hundred  horse.  According 
lo  Sanuto,  the  tournament*  in  the  place  of  sit.  Mark  lasted 
three  days,  and  were  attended  by  thirty  thousand  people.  — 
I..E. 
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Mar.  But  if 

He  dues  not,  there  are  those  who  will  sentence  both. 
Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 
In  wickedness: — my  husband’s  lost! 

Mem.  Not  so; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.  But  let  it 
Lire  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons;  but  “the  Ten’s”  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on 't.  Ah ! a voice  of  wail ! 

[A  faint  cry  within. 

Sen.  Hark ! 

Mem.  ’T  was  a cry  of — 

Mar.  No,  no;  not  my  husband’s — 

Not  Foscari’s. 

Mem.  The  voice  was — 

Mar.  Not  his:  no. 

He  shriek!  No;  that  should  be  his  father’s  part, 

Not  his — not  bis — he’ll  die  in  silence. 

(.4  faint  groan  again  within. 
Mem.  What! 

Again? 

Mar.  His  voice!  it  seem’d  so:  I will  not 
Believe  it.  Should  be  shrink,  I cannot  cease 
To  love;  but  no — uo — no — it  must  have  been 
A fearful  pang  which  wrung  a groan  from  him. 

Sen.  And,  feeling  for  thy  husband’s  wrongs, 
would*  t thou 

Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence? 

Mar.  We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.  I have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life; 
I have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it:  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs: 

And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I could  have  shriek’d, 
But  did  not;  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears.  (I) 
Mem.  All’s  silent  now. 

Man.  Perhaps  all’s  over;  but 

I will  not  deem  it:  he  hath  nerved  himself, 

And  now  defies  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily. 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you? 

Offi.  A leech.  The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mem.  Lady, 

'T  were  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  { offering  to  assist  her.)  I pray  thee  do  so. 
Mar.  OIF!  / will  tend  him. 

Mem.  You!  Remember,  lady! 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers. 
Except  “the  Ten,”  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

(1)  "There  Is  great  dignity  and  heauty  in  the  language  of 
Marina,  when  she  will  not  believe  that  her  lord  ran  be  so 
far  overcome  by  tbe  rack  as  to  utter  an  unseemly  cry.” 
Heber. — I,.  B. 

(2)  - -."Night  and  day 

Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was, 

'Twas  more  than  be  could  bear.  His  longing-fits 
Thicken'd  upon  biro.  His  desire  for  home 
Became  a madness;  and,  resolved  to  go, 

If  hut  to  die.  in  his  despair  he  writes 
A letter  to  the  sovereign -prince  of  Milan 
(To  him  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now, 


I know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter’d — many  never;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  Alas!  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 

And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  Who  shall  oppose  me? 

Mem.  They 

Whose  duty  ’tis  to  do  so. 

Mar.  ’T  is  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man ; to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing!  Yet  I’ll  pass. 

Mem.  It  is  impossible. 

Mar.  That  shall  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism:  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
With  lcvell’d  spears;  and  think  you  a few  jailors 
Shall  pul  me  from  my  path?  Give  me,  then,  way; 

This  is  the  Doge's  palace;  I atn  wife 
Of  the*  Duke’s  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  son, 

And  they  shall  hear  this! 

Mem.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Mar.  What 

Are  judges  who  give  way  to  anger  ? they 
Who  do  so  arc  assassins.  Give  me  way. 

[Exit  Majuha. 

Sen.  Poor  lady! 

Mem.  ’T  is  mere  desperation : she 

Will  not  be  admitted  o’er  the  threshold. 

Sen.  And, 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 

But,  see,  the  otlicer  returns. 

[ The  Off  icer  passes  over  the  stage  with  another  person. 

Mem.  I hardly 

Thought  that  “the  Ten”  had  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  the  sutferer. 

Sen.  Pity!  Is’t  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch,  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain? 

Mem.  1 marvel  they  coudemu  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  That’s  not  their  policy:  they’d  have  him  live, 
Because  he  fears  not  death ; and  banish  him, 

Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  laud, 

To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  aud  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a slow  poison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not. 

Sen.  None,  save  the  letter,  (2)  which  he  says  was 
written, 

Address’d  to  Milan’s  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate’s  hands, 

And  thus  he  should  be  re-couvey’d  to  Venice. 

Had  perish'd,  blotted  oat  at  once  and  rased, 

But  for  the  rugged  limb  of  au  old  oak/) 

Soliciting  bis  influence  with  the  state, 

And  drops  it  to  be  found.”  Hogers.  — L.  E. 

• ••  Franrrsro  Sforrv  Hi*  father,  when  at  work  In  the  fields,  wm  I 
acrrNted  by  some  soldier*,  and  asked  if  he  would  enlist.  * l,et  five  I 
Itipiw  uiy  mattock  on  that  oak.'  hr  replied,  ' and  if  it  remains  there 
1 will.'  It  remained  tlirrr,  and  the  |u-a»ant,  regarding  it  as  a sign. 
enliMi-d,  Hr  became  soldier,  gmersl,  prince;  and  liu  grandson,  in 
Ihr  palace  at  Milan,  «» id  In  1‘auliu  Jovius,  * You  behold  tiwse  guards 
ami  this  grandeur.  I owe  rmj  il»t iry*  to  the  branch  of  an  oak,  the 
branch  that  held  my  grand  lather's  mallock.’” — Rofcri. 
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Mem.  But  as  a culprit. 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  country ; j 

And  that  was  all  he  sought, — so  he  avouches. 

Mem.  The  accusation  of  ihe  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annull'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of -the  Ten.”  (1) 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him? 

Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer;  for  it  is  well  known 
; That  Almoro  Donato,  as  1 said, 

Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance. 

Mem.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
than 

The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 

But  here  come  two  of  “the  Ten;®  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mem  mo  amt  Senator. 

Enter  Loreuaxo  and  Barbarxgo. 

Bar.  (addressing  Lor.)  That  were  loo  much : 
believe  me,  ’t  was  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment. 

Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
• Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations? 

Bar.  No, 

That’s  not  the  cause;  you  saw  the  prisoner’s  state. 

Lor.  And  had  be  not  recover’d? 

Bar.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  ’Twas  not  tried. 

Bar.  ’Tis  vain  to  murmur;  the  majority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir. 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o’er-ruled  my  own. 

Bar.  1 am  a judge;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stern  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 

Makes  me  wish 

Lor.  What? 

Bar.  That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 

As  I do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to!  you  ’re  a child, 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a sigh, 

And  melted  by  a tear — a precious  judge 
For  Venice!  and  a worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy ! 

Bar.  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.  He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A saint  had  done  so, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye, 

At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 

As  was  forced  on  him ; but  he  did  not  cry 

For  pity ; not  a word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 

And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication. 

But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow’d  by  no  prayers. 

Lor.  He  mutter’d  many  times  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

(I)  u The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  bin, 
•till  existing  among  the  archives  of  Venice,  runs  Urn*  : — 
‘ Giacopo  Foscari,1  accosed  of  the  murder  of  llcrmolao  Do- 
nato, has  been  arrested  and  examined;  and,  from  thr  testi- 
mony. evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  if  distinctly  ap- 
pears that  be  is  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime  ; nevertheless, 

1 

Bar.  That  I beard  not; 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  1 did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch’d  with  mercy, 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor.  I believed  that  swoon 

His  last. 

Bar.  And  have  I not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  father’s  death  your  nearest  wish? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 

With  his  guilt  unavow’d,  he’ll  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What!  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory? 

Lar.  Wouldst  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must. 

If  he  die  unattainted? 

Bar.  War  with  them  too? 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are 
nothing. 

Bar.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 

And  the  repress’d  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 

Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
lu  stem  serenity;  these  moved  you  not? 

[Exit  Loredaivo. 

He’s  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 

Was  in  his  suffering;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 

More  by  his  sileuce  than  a thousand  outcries 

Could  have  effected.  ’Twas  a dreadful  sight 

When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 

The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  behekl 

What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 

To  such  sights.  I must  think  no  more  of  this, 

Lest  I forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me;  but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  lie  thirsts  for, 

And  I would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts ; but,  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 

Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo ! they  come : 
How  feeble  and  forlorn!  I cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 

I’ll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  Barbarigo. 

ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. 

A Hall  in  the  Doge's  Palace. 

The  Doge  amt  a Sekator. 

Sen.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow? 

Doge.  Now ; 

1 overlook’d  it  yesterday:  it  wants 

on  account  of  his  obstinacy,  and  of  enchantments  and  spelts 
in  his  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proofs,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  extract  from  him  the  truth,  which  is 
dear  from  parole  and  written  evidence  ; for,  while  be  was 
on  the  cord,  he  uttered  neither  word  nor  groan,  but  only 
murmured  something  to  himself  indistinctly  and  under  bis 
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Merely  the  signature.  Give  me  the  pen — 

j The  Doge  sits  down  and  signs  the  paper. 
There,  signor. 

Sen.  ( looking  at  the  j taper.)  You  have  forgot ; it  is 
not  sign’d. 

Doge.  Not  sign’d  ? Ah,  I perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.  I did  not  sec 
That  I had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect.  (1) 

Sen.  ( dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Dtx.r.)  Your  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord:  allow  me,  thus — 

Doge.  ’T  is  done,  1 thank  you. 

Sen.  Thus  the  act,  confirm'd 

By  you  and  by  “ the  Ten,”  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

Doge.  Tis  loug  since  she  enjoy’d  it:  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms ! 

Sen.  ’Tis  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 
With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 

The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge.  No  doubt: 

I found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  1 leave  her 
I Lady  of  Lombardy;  (2)  it  is  a comfort 
, That  1 have  added  to  her  diadem 
| The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna;  Crema 
I And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers;  her  realm 
| By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  ray  reign, 

While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen.  'Tis  roost  true, 

And  merits  all  our  country’s  gratitude. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so. 

Sen.  Which  should  be  made  manifest. 

Doge.  1 have  not  complain'd,  sir. 

Sen.  My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 

Doge.  For  what? 

Sen.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Doge.  For  me,  signor? 

Sen.  And  for  your 

Doge.  Stop ! 

Sen.  It  must  have  way,  my  lord: 

I have  too  many  duties  towards  you  ^ 

And  all  your  bouse,  for  past. and  present  kiudneg?, 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge.  Was  this 

In  your  commission  ? 

Sen.  What,  my  lord? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not : but  the  treaty ’s  sign’d ; 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen.  I 

Obey.  I had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  on  hour  for  their  re-union. 

Doge.  Say,  when  they  will — now,  even  at  this 
moment, 

If  it  so  please  them : I am  the  state's  servant. 

Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  your  repose. 
Doge.  I have  no  repose,  that  is,  none  which  shall 
The  loss  of  an  hour’s  time  unto  the  state.  [cause 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I shall  be  found 
H'Aerc  I should  be,  and  what  I have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Senator. 

[ The  Doge  remains  in  silence. 

breath  ; therefore,  as  the  honour  of  the  slate  requires,  be  !■  ] 
condemned  to  a more  diitant  banishment  in  Csndia.’  Will  ' 
it  be  credited,  that  a distinct  proof  of  bis  innocence,  obtained  ! 
by  the  discovery  of  the  real  assassin,  wrought  no  change  in  i 
his  unjust  and  cruel  sentence?'’  Sec  t’enetian  Sketches, 
vol.  11.  p.  97.  — L.K. 


Enter  an  Attendant. 

Ait.  Prince! 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Alt.  The  illustrious  lady  Foscari 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.  Poor 

Marina ! [ Exit  Attendant. 

[The  Doge  remains  in  silence  as  before. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  I have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.  1 have  none  from  you,  my  child. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Mar.  I wish’d  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

Doge.  Your  husband? 

Mar.  And  your  sou. 

Doge.  Proceed,  my  daughter! 

Mar.  I had  obtain’d  permission  from  “ the  Ten” 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a limited  number 
Of  hours. 

Doge.  You  had  so. 

Mar.  Tis  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whom? 

Mar.  “The  Ten.” — When  we  had  reach’d  “the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,” 

Which  I prepared  to  pass  with  Fosctri, 

The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Detnurr’d:  a messenger  was  sent  back  to 
“The  Ten;”  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate, 

And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 

1 was  tbrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  re-assembled 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 

With  which  the  court  adjourn’d ; and  till  it  meets, 

’Tis  dubious. 

Mar.  Till  it  meets!  and  when  it  meets, 

They  ’ll  torture  him  again ; and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 

The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens !— Oh  God  ! 

Dost  thou  see  this? 

Doge.  Child — child 

Mar.  {abruptly.)  Call  me  not  “child!” 

You  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none — 
You,  who  oau  talk  thus  calmly  of  a son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans!  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch’d  forth  a hand  to  save  them? 

Doge.  You  behold  me: 

I cannot  weep — I would  I could ; but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a young  life, 

This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 

This  ducal  ring  with  which  I wed  the  waves 
A talisman  to  still  them — I ’d  give  all 
For  him. 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Thai  1 lad  dipp’d  the  pen  loo  IimiIIiihJ)  ." — L.  E 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

" MiiUcu  of  Lombardy— il  u tome  comfort."— L.  fc. 
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Mar.  With  less  be  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.  That  answer  only  shows  you  kuow  not  Venice. 
Alas!  how  should  you?  she  knows  not  herself, 

In  all  her  mystery.  Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari  aim  no  less  at  his  father; 

The  sire's  destruction  would  noi  save  the  son; 

They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end. 

And  that  is But  they  have  not  conquer'd  yet. 

Mar.  But  they  have  crush’d. 

Doge.  Nor  crush'd  as  yet — I live. 

Mar.  And  your  son, — how  long  will  he  live? 

Doge.  I trust, 

Foe  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.  The  rash  boy, 

With  womanish  impatience  to  return. 

Hath  ruin’d  all  by  that  detected  letter : 

A high  crime,  which  1 neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke: 

Had  he  but  borne  a little  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  1 had  hopes he  has  quench'd 

He  must  return.  (them — 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I have  said  it 

Mar.  And  can  I not  go  with  him? 

Doge.  You  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  “ Ten,”  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a third  request, 

Since  aggravated  errors,  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord,  render  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere?  Atrocious  ! The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 
Cabal,  and  put  meu’s  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish’d 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Dftge.  You  know  not 

Mar.  I do — I do — and  so  should  you,  methinks — 
That  these  are  demons : could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled — 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — liave 
given 

Their  hands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  mourn'd  above  them — 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are, 

Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself 
You,  who  abet  them? 

Doge.  I forgive  this,  for 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  You  know  it  well, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt ! 

You  have  seen  your  son’s  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 
shook  not: 

And,  after  that,  what  are  a woman’s  words  ? [you. 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I tell 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that  [thee, 
Which But  I pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina! 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  1 cast  it  from  me; 

(1)  “The  interest  of  this  play  is  founded  upon  feelings  so 
peculiar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage  no  sympathy;  and 
tbc  whole  story  tarns  on  incidents  that  are  neither  pleasing 

Pity  thy  son!  Thou  pity! — ’tis  a word 
Strange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips  ? * 

Doge.  1 must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 

Couldst  thou  but  read 

Mar.  ’Tis  not  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I behold  this  sympathy  ? or  shall  ? 

Doge  {pointing  downwards).  There! 

Mar.  In  the  earth? 

Doge.  To  which  1 am  tending:  when 

It  lies  upon  this  hpart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  tparble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are  you,  then, 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied? 

Doge.  Pitied!  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  soul’s  hoarded  triumph,  ax  a fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name;  that  name  shall  be, 

Ax  far  as  / have  home  it,  what  it  was 
When  I received  it. 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  const  not  or  thou  wilt  not  save, 

You  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so! 

Better  for  him  be  never  had  been  bom; 

Better  for  me. — I have  seen  our  house  dishonour'd. 

Mar.  That’s  false!  A truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a human  breast.  I would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband. 

Oppress’d  but  not  disgraced,  crush'd,  overwhelm’d, 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a world 
To  back  his  suit.  Dishonour’d! — he  dishonour’d! 

1 tell  thee,  Doge,  *t  is  Venice  is  dishonour’d  ; 

His  name  shall  be  her  foulest  worst  reproach, 

For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 

Tis  ye  who  an:  all  traitors,  tyrant! — ye! 

Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim, 

Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile, 

You ’d  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  euonnotis  guilt. 

Doge.  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.  1 better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sous  Heaven  took  from  me, 
Than  Jacopo’s  disgrace. 

Mar.  ■ That  word  again! 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemn’d  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so? 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — I would 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my But  ’tis  useless  now — 

1 am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born  ; those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I say  he's  innocent!  And,  were  he  not  so, 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments? 

Doge.  I shrank  not  from  him  : 

But  I have  other  duties  than  a father's; 

The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties; 
Twice  1 demanded  it,  but  was  refused  : 

They  must  then  be  fulfill’d.  (1) 

nor  natural.  The  yoonger  Foaeari  undergoes  the  rack  twice 
(once  in  the  hearing  of  ifar  audience;,  merely  because  he 
has  chosen  to  feign  himself  a traitor,  that  be  might  be 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 

' Alt.  A message  from 

“The  Ten.” 

Doge.  Who  bears  it? 

Alt.  Noble  Loredano. 

Doge.  He! — bat  admit  him.  [Exit  Attendant. 
Mar.  Hast  1 then  retire? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 
Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not — —Well,  signor, 
Your  pleasure!  [7o  Loredaho  entering. 

Lor.  I bear  that  of  “ the  Ten.” 

Doge.  They 

Hate  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor.  Tis  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  doe*  their  wisdom  honour, 

And  no  lea*  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We! 

Lor.  “ The  Ten  ” in  council. 

Doge.  What!  have  they  met  again,  and  met  without 
Apprising  me? 

Lor.  They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feelings, 

No  less  than  age. 

Doge.  That’s  new — when  spared  they  either? 

I thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  Yon  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 

With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  T is  some  years  since  1 leam’d  this,  long  before 
I became  Doge,  or  <1  ream'd  of  such  advancement. 

You  need  not  school  me,  signor;  1 sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a young  patrician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  lather’s  time;  1 have  heard  him  and 
The  admital,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 

Your  highness  may  remember  them?  they  both 
Diet!  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  paiu. 

Lor.  No  doubt;  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their 
Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? [days  out.  i 

ljor.  The  grave  knows  best : they  died,  ! 

As  I said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange. 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Lor.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there  death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 

Thiuk  you  not  so? 

Doge.  What  should  I think  of  mortals? 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  I understand  you  ; 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  you  arc  heir  in  all  things. 
Lor.  You  best  know  if  I should  be  so. 

Doge.  I do. 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad;  I have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.  ’Tis  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A fable. 

brought  back  from  undeserved  banishment,  and  diea  at  latt 
of  purr  dotage  on  this  sentiment ; while  the  elder  Foacari  ; 
submits.  In  profound  and  immoveable  silence,  to  this  treat-  | 
rnent  of  his  son,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for  his  unhappy 
fate,  he  should  be  implicated  in  his  guilt  - though  he  is  sup- 
posed guiltless  He,  the  Huge,  it  afraid  to  stir  band  or  foot, 
to  look  or  speak,  while  these  inexplicable  horrors  are  trans- 
acting, on  account  of  the  hostility  of  one  Ixiredauo,  who 


Lor.  Who  dares  say  so? 

* Doge.  I ! — *Tis  true 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  hitter 
As  their  son  e’er  can  be,  and  I no  less 
Was  theirs;  but  1 was  openly  their  foe: 

I never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 

The  proof  is,  your  existence.  (1) 

Lor.  I fear  not. 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  1 am;  but  i 
were  I 

That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.  Hate  on ; I care  not. 

Lor.  I never  yet  knew  that  a noble’s  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a Doge’s  frown  : 

That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor, 

Am,  or  at  least  tear,  more  than  n mere  duke. 

In  blood,  in  mind,  iu  means;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down : be  sure. 
Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 

A word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.  But  in  all  things 
I have  observed  the  strictest  reverence; 

Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 
(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
1 could  enforce  for  my  authority, 

Were  1 disposed  to  hrawl ; but,  as  I said, 

I have  observed  with  veneration, — like 
A priest’s  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 

Safety,  and  all  save  honour, — the  decrees, 

The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  ’Tis  decreed, 

That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 

Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is 
(“The  Ten,”  diapeusing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question,  till  a full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  liaving 
Avow’d  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan’s  his), 

James  Foscari  return  to  banishment. 

And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey’d  him. 

Mar.  Thank  God!  At  least  they  will  not  drag  him  : 
Before  that  horrible  tribunal.  Would  he  [more  I 

But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 

Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escaj>e  from  such  a land. 

Doge.  That  is  not  a Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

Mar.  No,  ’t  was  too  human.  May  I share  his  exile? 

Lor.  Of  this  “the  Ten”  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I thought:  ■ 

That  were  too  human,  also.  But  it  was  not 
Inhibited  ? 

lords  It  in  the  roonrll  of  ‘the  Ten,*  nobody  Know*  why  or  ' 
how;  and  who  at  last  ‘rnnievhet‘  both  father  and  **>n  in 
hit  toilt,  in  spite  or  tbrir  passive  obedience  and  non  rr»iM- 
anrr  to  hit  plant.  They  nre  silly  Hie*  for  tbit  spider  to 
catch,  and  ‘feed  fat  his  ancient  grudge  upon.'”  Jeffrey. 
— I..  F- 

(I)  In  the  MS.— 

" The  proof  i«— '.lit I yon  lire.”— I-  K. 
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Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  the  Doge.)  Then,  father, 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much: 

[To  Lorcdaito. 

And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.  I will  endeavour. 

Mar.  And  you,  signor? 

Lor.  Lady ! 

Tis  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

Mar.  Pleasure ! what  a word 

To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge.  Daughter,  know  you 

Iu  what  a presence  you  pronounce  these  things? 
Mar.  A prince's  aud  his  subject's. 

Lor.  Subject ! 

Mar.  Oh! 

It  galls  you: — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
You  thiuk ; but  that  yon  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
Were  he  a peasant: — well,  then,  you're  a prince, 

A princely  noble;  and  what  then  am  I? 

Lor.  The  offspring  of  a noble  bouse. 

Mar.  And  wedded 

To  one  as  noble.  What,  or  whose,  then,  is 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  ? 
Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  iu  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 

And  mask’d  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves, 

To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drowning*, 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water’s  level;  your  mysterious  meetings, 

And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 

Your  “Bridge  of  Sighs,*  (1)  your  slrangling-cbamkcr, 
and 

Your  torturing-instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world ! 

Keep  such  for  them : 1 fear  yc  not.  I know  ye ; 

Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband  ! Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.  Then  what  have  1 to  fear  from  you, 

Even  if  I were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
1 trust  I am  not  ? 

Doge.  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady ! words 

Utter’d  within  these  walls  I bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  roe  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge ! have  you  aught  iu  answer  ? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge;  it  may  be,  also,  from  a parent. 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

(1)  See  anti.  p.  168.— P.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

“ The  bliriiMt  leaf,  blf  heart,  and  blanknt  htc  brain/' — L.  F.. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

— *•  Where  hunger  •wmllow*  nil — where  ncr  wu 

The  monarch  tabu  could  bear  a Hirer  (la) a'  fait.” — 1.  E. 
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Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 

Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ; and  for 
The  father 

Lor.  1 remember  mine. — Farewell ! 

I kiss  tbc  bands  of  the  illustrious  lady, 

And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Loredako. 

Mar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Doge.  I am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that’s  a mystery. 

Doge.  AU  things  are  so  to  mortals ; who  can  read 
Save  he  who  made  ? or,  if  they  can,  the  few  [them 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  haw  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume — man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  bis  heart  and  brain, (2) 
But  learn  a magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it:  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 

All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune; 

Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents. 

And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  ’t  were  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  wbat  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness. 

And  lusts,  and  appetites,  aud  vanities, 

The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 

With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 

Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want,  (3) 

And  the  original  ordinance,  (hat  man 

Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 

Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine  ! All  is  low, 

And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last. 

The  prince’s  urn  no  less  than  potter’s  vessel. 

Our  fame  is  in  men’s  breath,  (4)  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath;  our  durance  upon  days, 

Our  days  on  seasons ; our  whole  bciug  on 
Something  which  is  not  u$ ! — So,  we  are  slaves, 

The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will;  tbc  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a straw  than  on  a storm ; (5) 

Aud  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 

And  still  towards  death,  a thing  which  comes  as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn’d  in  some  old  world, 
Aud  this  is  hell : the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

Mar.  These  arc  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge.  And  bow  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call’d  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ? 1 have  administer’d 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously — 

I dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is:  my  reign  has  doubled  realms; 

And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar.  And  Foscari?  1 do  not  think  of  such  things, 
So  I be  left  with  him. 

Doge.  You  shall  be  so; 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar.  And  if 

They  should,  1 will  fly  with  him. 

(4)  See  anti.  p.  10.— P.  E. 

*•  What  ’*  fame  ? i fancied  life  in  other*'  breath, 

A thing  beyond  ua,  er'n  before  our  denUi/*  Pop*  .—L.  K. 

(5)  to  the  MS  — 

" Ibf  will  llaelf  dependent 
I'pon  a atoon,  a atraw.  and  both  alike 
Lrading  lo  death.”— L.  E. 
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Doge.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar.  I know  not,  reck  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 

Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd, 

And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  n renegade  for 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? [husband, 

Mar.  He  is  none! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.  Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.  Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?  The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Doge.  I cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No ; thou 

Observest,  obey’st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco’s 
A code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I found  the  law ; I did  not  make  it.  Were  I 
A subject,  still  I might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment ; but,  as  prince,  I never, 

Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add. 

In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Homan  spirits 
Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  bequeath’d 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  sway’d  by  senates. 

Mar.  Rather  say. 

Groan'd  under  the  stern  oligarchs. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so; 

But  yet  subdued  the  world : in  such  a state 

An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 

Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 

Without  a name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 

The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 

To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintain’d  in  vigour. 

Mar.  This  means  that  you  are  more  a Doge  than 
fatlier. 

Doge.  It  means,  1 am  more  citizen  than  either. 

If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 

Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall, 

I trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's! 

Doge.  Had  I as  many  sons 

As  I have  years,  I would  have  given  them  all, 

Not  without  feeling,  but  I would  have  given  them 
To  the  state’s  service,  to  follil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be, 

As  it,  alas ! has  been,  to  ostracism, 

Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

(1)  For  Mr.  Hobboaae'*  account  of  the  state  dungeon*  of 
Venice,  see  oaf*,  p.  147- — P.  K. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  WWdi  onrr  r*n  be  rmil  but,  m ’t  vrai  written. 

By  wretched  being*."— L.  E. 

(3)  u Lord  Byron,  in  this  tragedy,  has  not  ventured  upon 
further  deviation  from  historical  troth  than  U fully  author* 


Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism! 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 

Let  me  seek  out  my  husband:  the  sage  “Ten,” 

With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A moment’s  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doge.  I 'll 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I say 

To  Foscari  from  his  father  ? 

Doge.  That  he  obey 

The  laws. 

Mar.  And  nothing  more?  Will  you  not  sec  him 
Ere  he  depart  ? It  may  be  the  last  time. 

Doge.  The  last ! — my  boy ! — the  last  time  I shall  see 
My  last  of  children!  Tell  him  I will  come. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Prison  of  Jacopo  Foscari. 

Jac.  Fos.  (solus.)  No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam, 
which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo’d  but  to  sorrow’s  sounds, 

The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank’d,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair! 

And  yet  for  this  I have  return’d  to  Venice. 

With  some  faint  hope,  ’tis  true,  that  time,  which  wears 

The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 

Of  men’s  hearts ; but  I knew  them  not,  and  here 

Must  I consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 

For  Venice  but  with  such  a yearning  as 

The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 

High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 

Her  callow  brood.  What  letters  are  these  which, 

[ Approaching  the  wall. 
Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall? (I) 

Will  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them?  Ah ! the  names 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place; 

The  dales  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A grief  too  great  for  many.  This  stone  page 
Holds,  like  an  epitaph,  their  history; 

And  the  poor  captive’s  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover’s  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  and  his  beloved’s  name.  Alas! 

1 recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 

And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I will  add, 

Fittest  for  such  a chronicle  as  this, 

Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches.(2) 

[He  engraves  his  name. 

Enter  a Familiar  of  “ the  Ten.1 2 3*  (3) 

Fam.  I briog  you  food. 

Jac.  Fos.  I pray  you  set  it  down ; 

iscd  by  the  license  of  the  drama.  We  may  remark,  how- 
ever. that  after  (ilacopo  had  been  tortured,  he  was  removed 
to  the  Ducal  apartment*,  not  to  one  of  the  Possi  ; that  hia 
de«th  occurred,  not  at  Venice,  but  at  Canea ; that  fifteen 
month*  clupsed  between  hi*  la*t  condemnation  and  hi* 
father's  deposition;  and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  took 
place,  not  at  the  palace,  but  In  hi*  own  bou*e.w  Fen et. 
Sket.  voj.  ii.  p.  10b. — L.  K. 
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1 am  past  hunger : but  my  lips  are  parch'd — 

The  water! 

Fam.  There. 

Jac.  Fos.  (after  drinking.)  I thank  you : I am  better. 

Fam.  1 am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 

Jac.  Foe.  Till  when? 

Fam.  1 know  not. — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Jac  Fos.  Ah!  they  relent,  then — I bad  ceased  to 
T was  time.  [hope  it: 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  My  best  beloved ! 

Jac.  Fos.  ( embracing  her.)  My  true  wife, 

And  only  friend!  What  happiness! 

Mar.  We’ll  part 

No  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  How!  wouldst  thou  share  a dungeon? 

Mar.  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all — any  thing  with  thee, 

Bat  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 

Be  ignorant  of  each  other;  yet  1 will 

Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation ; 

It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first. 

How  dost  thou  ? How  are  those  worn  limbs  ? Alas  ! 
Why  do  I ask?  Thy  paleness 

Jac.  Fos.  ’T  is  the  joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thiue, 

For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina! 

Mar.  Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
| Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin(!) 

To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke, 

Which  cloud  whate’er  we  gaze  on,  even  thine  eyes — 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle ! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  thine ! — but  1 am  blinded  by  the  torch. 

Mar.  As  I had  been  without  it.  Couldst  thou  see 
here? 

Jac.  Fos.  Nothing  at  first ; but  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 

Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness; 

And  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 

When  gorgeously  o’ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice ; but  a moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  1 was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What? 

Jac.  Fos.  My  name:  look,  ’tis  there — recorded  next 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me, 

If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him? 

Jac.  Fos.  These  walls  are  silent  of  men’s  ends; 
they  only 

Seem  to  bint  shrewdly  of  them.  Such  stern  walls 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Of  the  familiar**  torch.  which  teem*  to  lot* 

Darkness  far  more  than  light."— L.  E. 

(2)  “ Persona  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  generally, 
we  are  assured,  become  either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind 
or  matter  happens  to  predominate,  when  the  mysterious 
balance  between  them  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  are  sub- 
jected to  such  a dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like 
most  perpetrators  of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  internal  re- 


VVere  never  piled  on  high  save  o’er  the  dead, 

Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so. — What  of  him ? 

Thou  askesL — What  of  me?  may  soon  be  ask’d, 

W’ith  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise — 
Unless  thou  tell’st  my  tale. 

Mar.  I speak  of  thee! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  wherefore  not?  All  then  shall  speak 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting,  [of  me : I 

And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men’s  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a living  grave's! 

I do  not  doubt  my  memory,  bnt  my  life; 

And  neither  do  1 fear. 

Mar.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  liberty? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jac.  Fos.  That  has  a noble  sound ; but  ’tis  a sound, 

A music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 

The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all.  The  tnind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death. 

And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death, 

(If  death  be  a deep  sleep),  without  a groan, 

Or  with  a cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Thau  me;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woeful — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas!  and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belougs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jac.  Fos.  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it. 

My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons. 

But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's  palace; 

But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
Our  only  day;  for,  save  the  gaoler’s  torch, 

And  a strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  you  enormous  spider's  net, 

I ne’er  saw  aught  here  like  a ray.  Alas ! 

I know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no, 

For  I have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men; 

It  sinks  in  solitude: (2)  my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I will  be  with  thee. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ah ! if  it  were  so! 

But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 

And  I shall  be  alone:  no  men — no  books — 

Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 

I ask’d  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 

Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me, — so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 

With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  Hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar.  1 come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac.  Fos.  I know  it — look! 

[Zfc  points  to  his  limbs , as  referring  to  the  . 

Question  which  he  had  undergone. 

dources.  Men  of  talent*,  like  Trenck,  have  been  known,  in 
the  deepest  teeluaion,  and  moil  *evere  confinement,  to  bat- 
tle the  foul  fiend  Melancholy,  and  to  come  off  conqueror* 
during  a captivity  of  year*.  Those  who  suffer  imprisonment 
for  the  sake  of  their  coontry.  or  their  religion,  have  yet  n 
stronger  support,  and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a different 
sente  from  that  of  Othello,— 

* It  is  the  cause,  il  11  the  cause,  my  soul.*  " 

.Sir  //‘offer  Scott— U E. 
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A far.  No,  no — no  more  of  that:  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Jac.  Fos.  What  then? 

Mar.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope’s  gone. 

I could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  ’twas  Venice; 

1 could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy’d  my  spirits  up 
Like  a ship  on  the  ocean  toss’d  by  storms, 

But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 

And  holding  on  its  course;  but  there , afar, 

In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves  and  captives. 

And  unbelievers,  like  a stranded  wreck, 

My  very  soul  seem’d  mouldering  in  my  bosom, 

And  piecemeal  I shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here! 

Jac.  Fos.  At  once — by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What!  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires’  sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage? 

Mar.  My  husband! 

I have  sned  to  accompany  thee  hence, 
j And  not  so  hopelessly.  This  love  of  thine 
j For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 

I Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism;  for  me. 

So  I could  see  thee  with  a quiet  aspect, 

And  tbetsweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 

1 would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 

This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A paradise;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jac.  Fos.  Well  [ know  how  wretched! 

Mar.  And  yet  yon  see  how  from  their  banishment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles, 

Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  lor  their  inheritance, 

Created  by  degrees  an  ocean  Rome; (I) 

And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus? 

Jac.  Fos.  Had  I gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds; 

Had  I been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 

Or  like  oar  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 

I would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country, 
And  many  thoughts ; but  afterwards  address’d 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A new  home  and  fresh  state:  perhaps  1 could 
Have  borne  this — though  1 know  not.  (2) 

(I)  In  lady  Morgan’s  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon 
Italy,  I perceive  the  expression  of  “ Rome  of  the  Ocean ” 
applied  to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  Two 
Foscari.  My  publisher  cun  vouch  for  me,  that  the  tragedy 
was  written  and  sent  to  England  some  time  before  I bad 
seen  lady  Morgan's  work,  which  I only  received  on  the  I nth 
of  August.  I hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence, 
and  to  yield  the  originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first 
placed  It  before  the  public.  1 am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
this,  Us  I am  informed  (for  I have  seen  but  few  of  the  spe- 
cimens, and  those  accidentally,)  that  there  have  been  lately 
brought  against  roe  charges  of  plagiarism.  [See  note  to 
the  description  of  a shipwreck,  DoAJuan%c.  IV.  s.  xxii.  post. 
— L.  K.J 

(S)  “ The  exile's  feeling  is  no  less  beautifully  given,  and 
appropriate  to  the  author’s  condition,  far  more  so  indeed, 
than  to  that  of  Jacopo  Foscari.”  (iaU.  — P.  K. 

(3)  The  calenture.—  [A  distemper  peculiar  to  sailors  in 
hot  climates: — 

"So,  by  a calenture  misled. 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 


WORKS. 


Mar.  Wherefore  not? 

Il  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay — we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivors’  toil  in  their  new  lands. 

Their  numbers  and  success ; but  who  can  nnmber 
Thc  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  parting, 

Or  after  their  departure ; of  that  malady  (3) 

Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile’s  fever’d  eye,  that  he 
1 Can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  treading  them? 

That  melody,  (4)  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
i Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
; Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
; From  his  snow  canopy  of  clilTs  and  clouds, 

] That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet  but  poisonous  thought. 
And  dies.  Yon  call  this  weakness!  It  is  strength, 
I say, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 

He  who  loves  not  his  country  can  love  nothing. 

Mar.  Obey  her,  then : ’l  is  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay,  there  it  is ; ’tis  like  a mother’s  curse 
Upon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 

The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations, 

Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 

Their  tents  were  pitch’d  together — I’m  alone. 

Mar.  You  shall  be  so  no  more- — I will  go  with  thee. 

Jac.  Fos.  My  best  Marina! — and  our  children? 

Mar.  They, 

I fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state’s 
Abhorrent  policy  (which  holds  all  lies 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure), 
Will  not  be  suffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 

Jac.  Fos.  Aud  canst  thou  leave  them? 

Mar.  Yes.  With  many  a pang. 

Bui — I can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are. 

To  teach  you  to  be  less  a child.  From  this 
Leant  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount;  and  ’tis  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jac.  Fos.  Have  I not  borne  ? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a lot 
[ Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 

IOf  late,  is  mercy. 

Jac.  Fos.  All!  you  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
I Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 

While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 

On  the  smooth  ocean's  atnnr  bed 
EiMmel'd  fields  and  verdant  lr*M : 

With  «gpr  haste  he  lungs  to  rove, 

In  Ural  fantastic  icrnr,  and  Hunk* 

It  nwut  be  tome  enrliantcd  grove,-' 

And  in  be  leap*,  ami  down  be  sinks."  Swift.— L.  E. 
(4)  Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air,  and  its  effects. — [The  Ranz 
det  Vachcty  played  upon  the  bagpipe  by  the  young  cow- 
: keepers  on  the  mountains:  “An  air,”  says  Rousseau,  44 so 
| dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  it  was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of 
I death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  ns  it  immediately  drew  tears 
from  them,  and  made  those  who  heard  it  desert,  or  die  of 
what  is  called  la  maladic  rfu  pays , so  ardent  a desire  did 
it  excite  lo  return  to  their  country.  It  is  in. vain  to  seek  In 
this  air  for  energelir  accents  capable  of  producing  such 
i astonishing  effects,  for  which  strangers  are  unable  to  ac- 
■ count  from  the  music,  which  is  in  itself  unconth  and  wild. 

1 llut  it  is  from  habit,  recollections,  and  a thousand  rircura- 
| stances,  retraced  in  this  tune  by  those  natives  who  bear  it, 

Innd  reminding  them  of  their  country,  former  pleasures  of 
their  youth,  and  all  tbeir  way*  of  living,  which  occasion  a 
bitter  reflection  at  having  lost  them.1*— L.  E.J 
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Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ; you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 

And,  after  dreaming  a disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

Mar.  I will  divide  this  with  you.  Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city 
(Since  you  must  lore  it,  as  it  seems),  and  this 
Chamber  of  state  her  gratitude  allots  von. 

Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 

And  by  ray  uncles:  we  must  sail  ere  night. 

Jac.  Fos.  That’s  Budden.  Shall  1 not  behold  my  fa- 

Mar.  You  will.  [ther? 

Jac.  Fos.  Where? 

Mar.  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

He  said  not  which.  I would  that  you  could  bear 
Your  exile  as  he  bears  it. 

Jac.  Fos.  Blame  him  not. 

I sometimes  murmur  for  a moment;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.  A show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  “ the  Ten,1*  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 

Mar.  Accumulated! 

What  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 

Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  ’twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  is  true, 

And  thus  far  I am  also  the  state's  debtor, 

And  shall  be  more  so  when  1 sec  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves — away — away! — 

Be  it  to  the  earth’s  end,  from  this  abhorr’d, 

Unjust,  and 

Jac.  Fos.  Curse  it  not.  If  I am  silent. 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels! 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  np  to  heaven. 

The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  subjects, 
Held  in  tbe  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ; and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.  Couldst  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favour,  who  would  praise  like  thee  l 

Jac.  Fos.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must  be, 
To  our  departure.  Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Loredaito,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Lor.  (/o  the  Familiars.)  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.  [Exeunt  the  two  Familiars. 

Jac.  Fos.  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawit* 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor.  ’Tis  not  the  first  time 

I have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 

Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  ns,  or  as  hostage  for  us? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady! 

I am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  “ the  Ten’s  * decree. 

Mar.  That  tendemeS* 

Has  been  anticipated:  it  is  known. 

Lor.  As  bow  ? 

Mar.  I have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently, 

Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 


The  indulgence  of  yonr  colleagues;  bat  be  knew  it. 

If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence! 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 

And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  houester. 

Jac.  Fos.  1 pray  you,  calm  you: 

What  can  avail  such  words? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  be  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex’s  privilege. 

Mar.  1 have  some  sons,  sir, 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  You  do  well 

[ To  nurse  them  wisely.  Foscari — you  know 
Your  sentence  then? 

Jac.  Fos.  Return  to  Candia! 

Lor.  True — 

For  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  Not  long. 

Lor.  1 said — for  life. 

I Jac.  Fos.  And  I 

Repeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A year’s  imprisonment 

In  Canea — afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jac.  Fos.  Both  the  same  to  me : the  after 
Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 

Is’t  true  my  wife  accompanies  me? 

Lor.  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it. 

Mar.  Who  obtain’d  that  justice? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men:  howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks. 

For  the  only  boon  1 would  have  ask’d  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offer’d. 

Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

So  much ! — no  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  Is  this,  sir,  yonr  whole  mission  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  prej>aration. 

And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar.  Nobler! 

Lor.  How  nobler? 

Mar.  As  more  generous! 

We  say  the  “generous  steed " to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.  Thus  much  I ’ve  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze). 

From  those  Venetians  who  have  skitnm’d  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  aud  her  neighbour  Araby; 

And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  “ generous  man!n 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product ; nay — 

Look  not  so  stern — but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogif  tree’s  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blash’d 
For  such  a son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater! 

Jac.  Fos.  Again,  Marina! 

Mar.  Again!  still  Marina! 

Sec  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
1 With  a last  look  upon  our  misery? 

Let  him  partake  it! 

Jac.  Fos.  That  were  difficult. 
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Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.  He  partakes  it  now — 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  be  partakes  it. 

A few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil’s  servants 
No  less  than  master;  1 have  probed  his  soul 
A moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long, 

Will  reach  it  always.  See  bow  he  shrinks  from  me! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand, 

To  scatter  o’er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit; 

They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 
I have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart. 

I care  not  for  his  frowns!  We  can  but  die, 

And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies:  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter’s. 

Jac.  Fos.  This  is  mere  insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so;  and  tcho  hath  made  us  mad? 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on ; it  irks  not  me. 

Mar.  That  *s  false ! 

You  came  here  to  enjoy  a heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs!  You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears. 

And  hoard  our  groans — to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a prince’s  son — my  husband; 

In  short,  to  trample  on  the  (alien — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  nil  men  from  him! 
How  have  you  sped?  We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us, 
And  how  feel  you  ? 

Lor.  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted: 

They  fed  not,  bat  no  less  are  shiver’d.  Come, 
Foscari ; now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  fdon, 

The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a cell, 

Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne’er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone.  (I) 

Enter  the  Doge. 

Jac.  Fos.  My  father ! 

Doge  (embracing  him).  Jacopo!  my  son— my  son! 

Jac.  Fos.  My  father  still!  How  long  it  is  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name — our  name! 

Doge.  My  boy!  ! 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

Jac.  Fos.  I rarely,  sir,  have  murmur’d. 

Doge.  I feel  too  much  thou  hast  not. 

Mar.  Doge,  look  there! 

[«SAe  points  to  Loreda.xo. 

Doge.  I sec  the  man — what  mcan'st  thou? 

Mar.  Caution! 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it. 

Mar.  Wretch!  ’tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice: 

As  such  I recommend  it,  as  I would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder’s  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous ; l have  long 
Kuown  Loredano. 

Lor.  You  may  know  him  better. 

Mar.  Yes ; t corse  he  could  not. 

Jac.  Fos.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.  Is  it — is  it, 

(I)  “If  the  two  Fovcari  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  machin- 
ations of  tbeir  remorseless  foe,  Marina,  the  wife  of  the 
younger,  at  teaat  revenges  them,  by  letting  loose  the  venom 
of  her  tongue  upon  tbeir  hateful  oppressor,  which  she  docs 


Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings? 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I fed,  besides,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.  Embrace  me,  father! 

I loved  you  ever— never  more  than  now. 

Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child’s  children: 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 

And  never  be  to  you  what  I am  now. 

May  I not  see  them  also? 

Mar.  No — not  here. 

Jac.  Fos.  They  might  behold  their  parent  any  where. 
Mar.  I would  that  they  beheld  their  father  in 
A place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love, 

To  freeze  their  youug  blood  in  its  natural  current. 
They  have  fed  wdl,  slept  sod,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a mere  hunted  outlaw.  Well 
I know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 

But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage. 

Ami  not  their  present  fee.  Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror; 

And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  wave 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stand — 
A cell  so  far  below  the  water’s  level, 

Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice, 

Might  strike  them:  this  is  not  their  atmosphere. 
However  you — and  you — and,  most  of  all, 

As  worthiest — you,  sir,  noble  Loredano! 

May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

Jac.  Fos.  I had  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  bat  acquiesce. 

I shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them? 

Doge.  Not  so:  they  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 
Jac.  Fos.  And  must  I leave  them — all? 

Lor.  You  must. 

Jac.  Fos.  Not  one? 

Lor.  They  are  the  state's. 

Mar.  I thought  they  had  been  mine. 

Lor.  They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

Mar.  That  is, 

In  all  things  painful.  If  they’re  sick,  they  will 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them;  should  they  die, 

To  me  to  bury*  and  to  mouru ; but  if 

They  live,  they’ll  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 

Slaves,  exiles — what  you  will ; or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles! 
Behold  the  state's  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers! 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 
Jac.  Fos.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
Ne’er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom  ? [wind 
Lor.  ’T  was  so 

When  I came  here.  The  galley  floats  within 
A bow-shot  of  the  “ Riva  di  Schiavoni.” 

Jac.  Fos.  Father!  I pray  yon  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

Doge.  Be  firm,  my  son ! 

Jac.  Fos.  I will  do  my  endeavour. 

Mar.  Farewell ! at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  ofliccs  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment. 

Lor.  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge.  He  speaks  truth. 

Jac.  Fos.  No  doubt!  but  ’tis 

without  stint  or  menvnre ; and  in  a strain  of  vehemence  not  j 
inferior  to  that  of  the  old  queen  Margaret  in  Richard  the  r 
Third."  Jeffrey.— 1..  R. 
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Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I owe  him: 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I reproach  not 

Lor.  The  time  narrows,  signor. 

Jar.  Fos.  Alas ! I little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this:  but  when  I feel 
That  every  step  I take,  even  from  this  cell, 

Is  oue  away  from  Venice,  I look  back 

Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

Doge.  Boy!  no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on : he  wept  not  ou  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
They  will  relieve  his  heart — that  too  kind  heart — 
And  1 will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  tears,  or  add  my  own.  I could  weep  now, 
But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 

Let  us  proceed.  Doge,  lead  the  way. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiar.)  The  torch,  there! 

Afar.  Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a funeral  pyre, 

With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

Doge.  My  son,  you  are  feeble;  take  this  hand. 
Jac.  Fot.  Alas! 

Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  ? 

Lor.  Take  mine. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  Foscari ; ’twill  sting  you.  Signor, 
Stand  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged, 
No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 

Come,  Foscari,  take  the  band  the  altar  gave  you; 

It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[Exeunt. 


A Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Loredaxto  and  Babbariuo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a project  ? 
Lor.  1 have. 

Bar.  Tis  bard  upon  his  years. 

Lor.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  *T  will  break  his  heart. 

Lor.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son’s  half  broken,  and,  except 
A start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeou,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.  In  his  countenance,  I grant  you,  never; 
But  I have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.  Where  is  he? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar.  Bidding  farewell. 

Lor.  A last — as  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son? 

Lor.  Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  ’Tis 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Forbear; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.  This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge’s  reign, 

, As  the  first  of  his  son’s  last  banishment, 


And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  ’T  is  moderate — not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time; 

They  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle’s. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

Lor.  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion? 

Lor.  ....  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 

It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  bis  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will. 

So  that  the  thing  be  done.  You  may,  for  aught 
I care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope),  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What  if  he  will  not? 

Lor.  We’ll  elect  another, 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us? 

Lor.  What  laws? — “The  Ten”  are  laws;  and  if 
they  were  not, 

I will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril? 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I tell  you, 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar.  But  be  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 

And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  Unask’d? 

Lor.  It  shows 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances: 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful: 

If  not,  ’t  will  punish  his  hypocrisy.  , 

| Come,  they  are  met  4>y  this  time ; let  us  join  them. 
And  be  thou  fix’d  in  purpose  fur  this  once. 

I have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him : since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  do  not 
You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 

And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I but  be  certain 

Thi'3  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 

I would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I tell  you ; 

His  fourscore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them:  ’tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim’d  at 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still. 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.  Heuce!  in  to  council! 

[Exeunt  Loredabo  and  Babbarigo. 

Enter  Memmo  and  a Senator. 

Sen.  A summons  to  “the  Ten!”  Why  so? 

Mem.  “The  Ten” 

Alone  can  answer ; they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.  We  are  summon'd— 
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That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us; 

I would  know  why. 

Mem.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey’d. 

Sen.  I mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but— 

Mem.  In  Venice  ubutn'ti  a traitor. 

But  me  no  “ buta”  unless  you  would  pass  o’er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

■ Sett.  I am  silent. 

Mem.  WTiy 

Thus  hesitate?  “The  Ten”  have  call’d  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five-and-twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate — you  are  one, 

And  1 another;  and,  it  seems  to  me, 

Both  honour’d  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a body  so  august. 

Sen.  Most  true.  1 say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signor, 

And  all  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood,  may)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate’s 
Chosen  delegates,  a school  of  wisdom  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 

To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them  : they, 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

Mem.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen.  I sought  not 

A place  within  the  sanctuary;  but  being 
Chosen,  howe’er  reluctantly  so  chosen, 

1 shall  fulfil  my  ofKce. 

Mem.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  “ Uie  Ten’s”  summons. 

Sen.  Ali  are  not  met,  but  I am  of  your  thought 
So  far — let’s  in. 

Mem.  The  earliest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — we  will  uot  be  least  so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Dock,  Jacopo  Foscari,  and  Maeiha. 

Jac.  Fob.  Ah,  father!  thongh  I must  and  will  depart, 
Yet — yet — I pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I once  more  return  unto  my  home,(t) 

Howe’er  remote  the  period.  Let  there  be 
A point  of  time  as  beacon  to  my  heart. 

With  any  penalty  annex’d  they  please, 

But  let  me  still  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  obey  our  country’s  will:  ’tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jac.  Fob.  But  still  I must 

Look  back.  I pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas ! 

You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  yonr  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 

And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 

(I)  “ Unnerved,  and  now  unsettled  in  his  mind 

From  long  and  eiqoisite  pain,  he  toht  and  cries. 

Kissing  the  old  man’s  cheek.  ‘Help  me,  my  father! 

Let  me,  I pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  ye : 


To  impede  the  act,  I must  no  less  obey 
A duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband!  let  us  on:  this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

Jac.  Fob.  But  we  are  not  snramon'd  yet ; 

The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfurl’d: — who  knows? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 

Change  their  hearts  or  your  lot:  the  galley’s  oars 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

Jac.  Fob.  O ye  elements! 

Where  are  your  storms? 

Mar.  * In  human  breasts.  Alas! 

Will  nothing  calm  you? 

Jac.  Fob.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperous 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I call  upon  you, 

Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city!  which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 

To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves. 

And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest! 

Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 

Where  1 may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I love,  and  never  shall  see  more! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you? 

Jac.  Fob.  No- 

No — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind!  Mayst  thou 
Live  long  to  be  a mother  to  those  children 
Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a time  deprives 
Of  such  support!  But  for  myself  alone, 

May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf, 
And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 
Cast  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 
To  appease  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys  me 
Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me, 

Dead,  but  atill  bear  me  to  a native  grave. 

From  fishers’  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne’er  received 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

Will  be — But  wherefore  breaks  it  not?  why  live  I? 

Mar.  To  man  thyself,  I trust,  with  time,  to  master 
Such  useless  passion.  Until  now  thou  wert 
A sufferer,  but  not  a loud  one;  why. 

What  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence- 
imprisonment  and  actual  torture? 

Jac.  Fob.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture!  But  you  are  right, 

It  must  be  borne.  Father!  your  blessing. 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee!  but  no  less  thou  bast  it. 

Jac.  Fob.  Forgive 

Doge.  What? 

Jac.  Fob.  My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth, 

And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I forgive  you)  for  the  gift  of  life, 

Which  you  bestow’d  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Mar.  W’hat  hast  thou  done? 

Jac.  Fob.  Nothing.  I cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  mnrh  save  sorrow : but 
l have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,  I needs  mast  think 

Let  me  go  home.' — ‘ My  aon,'  return*  the  Doge, 
Mattering  hi*  grief, (I) * *  4 if  thou  ort  indeed  my  ton. 
Obey.  Tby  country  wills  It.’"  Rogers. — L. K. 
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That  I was  wicked.  If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A like  hereafter! 

Alar.  Fear  not : that ’s  reserved 

For  your  oppressors. 

Jac.  Fos.  Let  me  hope  not. 

Mar.  Hope  not ! 

Jar.  Fos.  I cannot  wish  them  all  they  have  inflicted. 
Mar.  All!  the  consummate  fiends!  A thousand- 
fold 

i May  the  worm  which  ne’er  dieth  feed  upon  them! 
Jac.  Fos.  They  may  repent. 

Mar.  And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 

Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 

Offi.  Signor!  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I to  be  attended.  Once  more,  father, 
Your  hand! 

Doge.  Take  it.  Alas!  how  thiue  own  trembles! 
Jac.  Fos.  No— you  mistake ; ’t  is  yours  that  shakes, 
my  father. 

Farewell ! 

Doge.  Farewell ! Is  there  anght  else? 

Jac.  Fos.  No— nothing. 

[lb  the  Officer. 

Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Offi.  You  turn  pale — 

Let  me  support  yon — paler — ho!  some  aid  there! 
Some  water! 

Mar.  Ah,  he  is  dying! 

Jac.  Fos.  Now,  I’m  ready — 

My  eyes  swim  strangely — where’s  the  door? 

Mar.  Away ! 

I^*t  me  support  him — my  best  love!  Oh,  God! 

Uow  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse! 

Jac.  Fos.  The  light! 

Is  it  the  light? — I am  faint. 

[ Officer  presents  him  icitk  water. 
Offi.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jac.  Fos.  I doubt  not.  Father — wife — 

Your  bands! 

Mar.  There’s  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God ! — My  Foscari,  bow  fare  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Well! 

[He  dies. 

Offi.  He’s  gone! 

Doge.  He’s  free. 

Mar.  No — no,  he  is  not  dead;  (1) 

There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man! 

I am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 

Oh,  Foscari! 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants!  yonr  base 
oflice 

Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder, 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.  Leave  his  remains 


0) 


—“Generous  n*  brave; 


Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  duty  and  love  were  from  bin  tendered  years 
To  him  a*  needful  ns  his  daily  bread  : 

And  tn  become  a hy  - word  in  the  streets. 
Bringing  a stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life. 


To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

Offi.  I must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory,  from  we,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes; 

While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  tits  a subject — 
Now  he  is  mine — my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mar.  And  I must  live! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Mar.  My  children! — true — they  live,  and  1 must 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die  [live 
As  died  their  father.  Oh!  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice!  Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so! 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children! 

Mar.  What! 

You  feed  it  then  at  last — you! — Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state? 

Doge  ( throwing  himself  down  by  the  body).  Here! 
Mar.  Ay,  weep  on! 

I thought  you  had  no  tears — -you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  arc  useless;  but  weep  on!  he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  mure. 

Enter  Lore  imho  and  Harbarigo. 

Lor.  What’s  here? 

Alar.  Ah!  the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead! 
Avaunt! 

Incarnate  Lucifer!  ’tis  holy  ground: 

A martyr’s  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A shrine.  Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment! 

Har.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 

But  |>as.s'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 
Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Alar.  { pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  is  still  on  the 
ground  by  his  son's  body.)  He’s  busy,  look, 
About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 

Arc  ye  content? 

Bar.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A parent’s  sorrows. 

Mar.  No,  ye  only  make  them, 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge  {rising).  Sirs,  I am  ready. 

Bar.  No — not  now. 

Lor.  Yet  ’twas  important 
Doge.  If ’twas  so,  I can 

Only  repeat — I am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  loiter’d  o’er  the  deep 
Like  a frail  vessel.  1 respect  yonr  griefs. 

Doge.  I thank  yon.  If  the  tidings  w hich  you  bring 
Are  evil,  yon  may  say  them ; nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look’st  on  there; 
If  they  be  good,  say  on;  you  need  not  year 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I would  they  could! 

Doge.  I spoke  not  to  you , but  to  Loredano. 

He  understands  me. 

Alar.  Ah ! I thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge.  What  mean  you? 

And  those,  alu!  now  worse  than  fatherless — 

Tn  be  proclaim'd  n ruffian,  a night  slabber, 
lie  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach — 
He  lived  bat  to  di*provr  it.  That  hope  lost, 

Heath  follow’d.  Oh,  if.  justice  he  in  Heaven, 

A day  must  come  of  ample  retribution ! ” Rogers.— L.  E. 
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Mar.  Lo!  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 

The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[To  Loredano. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds! 

Doge.  My  child!  this  is  a fantasy  of  grief. 

Bear  hence  the  body.  [To  his  Attendants.]  Signors, 
if  it  please  you, 

Within  an  hour  1 ’ll  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Doga,  Marika,  and  Attendants  with  the 
body.  Manent  Loreuaico  and  Barbariuo. 

Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himself  that  nought 

Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

Bar.  These  are  words; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 

The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

j Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business? 

Lor.  The  thing’s  decreed.  The  Giunta  and  “the 
Ten” 

| Have  made  it  law — who  shall  oppose  that  law? 

Bar.  Humanity! 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

Tbe  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  uot — once  past. 

Bar.  I’ll  not  cousent. 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that’s  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ; and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a natural  accident. 

Bar.  You  have  a son. 

Lor.  I have — and  had  a father. 

Bar.  Still  so  inexorable! 

Lor.  Still. 

Bar.  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

Lor.  Let  him  call  up  into  life 

My  sire  and  uncle — I consent.  Men  may, 

Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 

Sires  of  a hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 

The  victims  are  not  equal;  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 

1 used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 

His  sons — and  he  had  four— are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  Aud  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such? 

(I)  Ad  historical  fact.  See  Dam,  tom.  ii. 


Most  sure. 


And  yet  he  seems 


Lor, 

Bar. 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem’d,  not  long 

Ago,  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor? 

Lor.  Even  so:  when  he. 

After  the  very  night  in  which  “the  Ten” 

| (Join’d  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction. 

Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
j “The  good  day  or  good  night?”  bis  doge-ship 
answer’d, 

“That  he  in  truth  hud  pass’d  a night  of  vigil, 

In  which  (he  added  with  a gracious  smile), 

There  often  has  been  question  about  you.”  (f) 

’T  was  true;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died; 

And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  smiled  on 
him 

With  deadly  cozenugc,  eight  long  months  befon  - 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is  [hand — 

Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.  Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead;  so  are  young  Foscari  and  bis  brethren— 

1 never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 

In  early  life  its  foe,  but  in  his  manhood. 

Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah!  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.  He 
Whom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  her  sway. 

Lor.  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a crown 
To  him  who  took  a city;  and  they  gave 
A crown  to  him  who  saved  a citizen 
In  battler  the  rewards  are  equal.  Now, 

' If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
j By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 
Destroy’d  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow'd 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 
And  my  dead  father. 

Bar.  Are  yon  then  thus  fix’d? 

Lor.  Why,  what  should  change  ine? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me : 

But  you,  I know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A feud.  But  when  all  is  accomplish’d,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 

His  suns  all  dead,  his  family  depress’d, 

And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  ? 

Lor.  More  soundly. 

Bar.  That’s  an  error,  and  you’ll  find  it 

Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fathers. 

Lor.  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  tills  his.  Each  night  I see  them 
Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Bar.  Fancy’s  distemperature!  There  is  no  passion 
Mon*  spectral  or  fantastical  than  Hate; 

Not  even  its  op|>ositeT  Love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Lor.  Where  go  you,  sirrah  ? 
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Offi.  By  the  ducal  order, 

To  forward  the  preparatory  riles 
For  the  late  Foscarfs  interment. 

Bar.  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  open’d  of  late  years. 

Lor.  'Twill  be  full  soon,  and  may  be  closed  for  ever. 
Offi.  May  1 pass  on? 

Lor.  Yon  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  Doge 

This  last  calamity  ? 

Offi.  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 

But  I perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 

And  once  or  twice  1 heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — ta My  son!” 
Scarce  audibly.  1 must  proceed.  [Exit  Officer. 

Bar.  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Venice  in  bis  favour. 

Lor.  Right ! 

We  must  be  speedy:  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  council's  resolution. 

Bar.  I protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment. 

Jsor,  As  you  please — 

1 'll  take  their  voices  on  it  ne’ertheless, 

And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 

[A'xettnl  Barbakigo  and  Loreuaro. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  and  Attendants. 

Alt.  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting; 

But  add,  that  if  auother  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 
Doge.  To  me  all  hours  are  like.  Let  them  approach. 

[Exit  Attendant. 

An  Officer.  Prince!  I have  done  your  bidding. 
Doge.  W ha t com mand  ? 

Offi.  A melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

Doge.  True — true — true:  1 crave  your  pardou.  I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 

Till  now  I fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deputation , consisting  of  six  ofihe  Signory 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condole 

With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  ? 

Doge.  I do 

(I)  u Thrn  was  thy  rup,  old  man.  fall  to  the  brim. 

Bnt  tboa  wert  yet  alive  ; and  there  wm  one, 

The  soul  and  spring  of  nil  that  enmity, 

Who  would  not  lenve  thee:  fastening  on  thy  flank, 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied ; 

One  of  a name  illastrious  as  tliinc  own! 

One  of  the  Ten ! one  of  the  Invisible  Three  S 
'T  was  I,oredano.  When  the  w helps  were  gone, 

He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  his  den ; 


Accept  it  as  ’tis  given — proceed. 

Cnief  of  the  Ten.  “ The  Ten,” 

With  a selected  Giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best-born  patricians, 

Having  deliberated  on  the  slate 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  oYrwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Your  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country, 

Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 

Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this), 

The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring 

Which  you  hove  worn  so  long  and  venerably : 

And,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a sovereign's  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  1 hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I say  again  ? 

Doge.  No.  Have  you  done? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  I have  spoken.  Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Slay!  Four-and- twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak! 

Doge.  When  I twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me: 

And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
Au  oath  from  me  that  I would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.  I have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions  which 
My  country  call’d  me  here  to  exercise, 

According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience — 

1 cannot  break  mg  oath. 

Chief  of  the.  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a decree. 

Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days,  to  prove  and  chasten  me  ; 

But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country’s. 

I am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 

As  I have  laid  down  dearer  tilings  thau  life : 

But  for  iny  dignity — I hold  it  of 

The  icholc  republic;  when  the  general  wrill 

Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answer’d.  (I) 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer; 
Avail  you  aught.  [but  it  cannot 

Doge.  I can  submit  to  all  things, 

But  nothing  will  advance;  no,  not  a moment! 

What  you  decree — decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  wc 
Return  to  those  who  sent  us? 

Doge.  You  have  beard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  wc  retire. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputation,  etc. 

And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led, 

The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl’d 
Against  fallen  Greatness,  moved  that  Foscari 
Be  Doge  no  longer;  urging  hfs  great  age ; 

('.ailing  tbe  loneliness  of  grief,  neglect 
Of  duty,  sullcntirss  against  the  laws. 

—‘I  am  most  willing  to  retire,’  said  be  : 

‘But  I h»»e  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 

Do  with  me  as  ye  please.’ n Rogers. — L.  E. 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 

Alt.  My  lord, 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience* 

Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I intrude — 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  ail  the  world  around  me,  1 
Am  now  and  evermore.  But  we  will  bear  it. 

Mar.  We  will,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavour Oh  my  bushaud! 

Dnge.  Give  it  way ; 

I cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived — 

So  form’d  for  gentle  privacy  of  life. 

So  loving,  so  beloved;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari?  Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Veuetian. 

Dnge.  Or  a prince’s  son. 

Mar.  Yes ; all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 

By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 

The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 

The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder- bom, 

Aud- 

Doge.  Soon  may  be  a prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How  ? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  aud  now 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring.  [aim 

Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws ! 

Mar.  Oh  the  tyrants! 

In  such  an  hour  too! 

Doge.  *Tis  the  fittest  time; 

An  hour  ago  I should  have  felt  iL 

Mar.  And 

Will  yon  not  now  resent  it? — Oh  for  vengeance! 

But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected, 

Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 

Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a thousand  lives 
Instead  of  lliat— 

Mar.  They  tortured  from  him.  This 

May  be  pure  patriotism.  1 am  a woman  : 

To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.  1 loved  him — how  I loved  him! 
I have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from  : he  is  gone, 
And  1,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him, 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears!  But  could  1 compass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs! — Well,  well; 

I have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Your  grief  distracts  you. 

Mar.  I thought  I could  have  borne  it,  when  I saw  him 
Bow’d  down  by  such  oppression;  yes,  I thought 
That  I would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolong’d  captivity: — I am  punish’d 
For  that  thought  now.  Would  I were  in  his  grave ! 

Doge.  I must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Mar.  Come  with  me  ! 

Doge.  Is  he 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  bis  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud ! 

Mar.  Come,  come,  old  man  ! 

[Exeunt  the  Dock  and  Marin*. 
Enter  Barbariuo  and  Loredajto. 

Bar.  ( to  an  Attendant.)  Where  is  the  Doge? 

Alt.  This  instant  retired  hence 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son’s  widow. 

Lor.  Where? 

Alt.  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

Bar.  Let  U9  return,  then. 

Lor.  You  forget,  you  caunot. 

Wc  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunla 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  ollice:  they’ll  be  here  soon  after  us. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge  ? 
Lor.  ’T  was  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 
promptly. 

He  answer’d  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer'd  ; 

His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — what  would  he  more? 

Bar.  Die  in  his  robes. 

He  could  not  have  lived  long;  but  I have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 

Why  would  the  general  vole  compel  me  hither? 

Lor.  Twos  lit  that  some  oue  of  such  different 
thoughts 

From  ours  should  be  a witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  less,  1 must  uceds  thiuk,  for  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 

You  arc  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 

A very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating ; 

’Tis  thus  (although  a secondary  object, 

Yet  bate  lias  microscopic  eyes),  to  you 
I owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous. 

This  undesired  association  in 
Your  Giunla’s  duties. 

Lor.  How! — my  Giunta! 

Bar.  Yours! 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Your  plans,  und  do  your  work.  Are  they  not  yours? 

Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.  ’T  were  best  they  hear  not 
This  from  yon. 

Bar.  Oh ! they  ’ll  hear  as  much  one  day 

From  louder  tongues  than  mine;  they  have  gone  beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power:  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contemn’d  and  abject 
Slates,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 

Lor.  Ydu  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  for  proof. 

Here  come  our  colleagnes. 

Enter  the  Deputation  as  before. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  prcseuce? 

Att.  He  shall  be  inform’d. 

[Exit  Attendant. 

Bar.  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so. 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  arc  over. 

Let  us  return.  ’Tis  time  euough  to-morrow. 

Lor.  ( aside  to  Bar.)  Now  the  rich  mau's  hell -lire 
upon  your  tongue, 

Unqnench’d,  unquenchable  ! I ’ll  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  (ill  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this ! Sage  signors, 
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1 pray  yc  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  others. 

Bar.  But  be  human ! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes! 

Enter  the  Dove. 

Doge.  I have  obey’d  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  once  more  to  urge  our 
Doge.  And  I to  answer.  [past  request. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What? 

Doge.  My  only  answer:  | 

You  have  heard  it. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

Doge.  To  the  point — 

To  the  point ! I know  of  old  the  forms  of  office. 

And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — (Jo  oil ! 

Chief  the  Ten.  You  are  no  longer  Doge ; you 
' From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign  ; [are  released 
Your  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 

Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  henre, 

Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
Ail  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doge.  That  last  clause, 

1 am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Your  answer,  Duke  ! 

Lor . Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari ! 

Doge.  If  I could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  ucver  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 

Hut  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 

But  the  decree  being  rendered,  1 obey.  (1) 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 
days  named  extended, 

We  willingly  will  lengtheu  them  to  eight. 

As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  siguor! 

Nor  even  eight  minutes — There 's  the  ducal  ring, 

[Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.  And  so 
The  Adriatic’s  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  I am  old,  sir, 

And,  even  to  move  but  slowly,  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.  Methinks  I see  amongst  you 
A face  I know  not — Senator!  your  name, 

You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty ! 

Mem.  Signor, 

I am  the  son  of  Marco  Meiniuo.  (2 ) 

Doge.  All! 

Your  father  was  my  friend. — But  sons  and  fathers! — 
What,  ho!  my  servant*  there! 

Alien.  My  prince ! 

Doge.  No  prince — 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince!  [Pointing  to  the 
Ten's  Deputation. ) — Prepare 

(I)  In  the  MS.— 

"Thf  act  k*  (Mis'il — I will  obey  it.— ”L.  E. 

(*2)  ■'  ■ - ■ ■ Mllc  was  deposed, 

lie.  who  had  reign'd  so  Ions  and  gloriously; 

Hi*  dural  bonurt  taken  from  hi*  brow, 

His  robes  tlript  off,  Ids  seal  and  signet-ring 


FOSCARI.  4g5  ! 

To  part  from  hcucc  upon  the  instant. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly?  ’twill  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that;  [To  the  Ten. 

It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves: 

[To  the  Servants. 

There  is  one  burthen  which  I Itcg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  ’tis  past  all  farther  harm — 

Rut  I will  look  to  that  myself. 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter! 

Enter  Marina. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ; we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar.  And  every  where.  • 

Doge.  True;  but  in  freedom. 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great. 

Signors,  you  may  depart : what  would  you  more? 

We  are  going;  do  you  fear  that  we  sliall  bear 
The  palace  with  us?  Its  old  wails,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I am,  ami  I ’m  very  old, 

Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  ami  1 and  they 
Could  tell  a tale;  but  I invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you!  else  they  would,  as  erst 
The  pillars  of  stone  Dagon'g  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 

Such  |)ower  1 do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  such  a curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you;  but  I curse  not.  Adieu,  good  signors! 

May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present. 

Lor,  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipirro. 

Doge.  Not  till  I pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 
Lor.  Saint  Mark’s  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven! 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ; ami  I 

Live  to  hear  this! — the  first  doge  who  e’er  heard 

Such  sound  for  his  successor.  Happier  he, 

My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Faliero — 

This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor.  What! 

Do  you  regret  a traitor? 

Doge.  No — I merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chi  if  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  alia ndou men t 
Of  the  state’s  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  lamiiug-place  of  the  canal. 

Doge.  No.  I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants’  Stairs,  on  whoso 
Broad  eminence  I was  invested  duke. 

My  services  have  call'd  me  up  those  steps, 

The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 

There  livc-aml-thirty  years  ago  was  I 

InstaliM,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 

I never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 

Broken  before  him.  Tut  now  nothing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  soul.  All  thiugs  alike! 

Among  the  six  that  eamr  with  the  decree, 

Fnv.iri  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.  ‘I  am  the  son  of  Mnrro  Mcmnin.’ 

‘ Ah  !’  he  replied,  ‘thy  father  was  my  friend !*" 

Rogers.— h.  K. 
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A cors« — a corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them — 
But  not  push’d  hence  by  fellow-citizens. 

But  come!  my  son  and  I will  go  together — 

He  to  his  grave,  and  1 to  pray  for  mine. (I) 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What!  thus  in  public? 

Doge.  1 was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I be  deposed. 

Marina!  art  thou  willing? 

Mar.  Here *8  my  arm! 

Doge.  And  here  my  staff : thus  propp'd  will  1 go  forth. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be — the  people  will 
perceive  it.  [know  it. 

Doge.  The  people! — There’s  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thu9  by  them  or  me. 

There  is  a populace , perhaps,  whose  looks 

May  shame  you ; but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse  you, 

Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion. 

Else 

Doge.  You  have  reason.  I have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont:  it  is  a foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 

Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I approach 
A dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
Farewell,  sirs! 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 

We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect. 

The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.  Say ! 

My  brethren,  will  we  not? 

Different  voices.  Ay ! — Ay ! 

Doge.  You  shall  not 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least.  I enter’d  here 
As  sovereign — I go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 

All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insnlts, 

Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 

Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 

Pomp  is  for  princes — 1 am  none ! — That’s  false, 

I am,  but  only  to  these  gates. — Ah! 

Lor.  Hark! 

[ The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tolls. 

Bar.  The  bell ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  St.  Mark’s,  which  tolls  for  the 
Of  Malipiero.  [election 

Doge.  Well  I recognise 
The  sound ! 1 beard  it  once,  but  once  before, 

And  that  is  five-and-tbirty  years  ago; 

Even  then  I was  not  young. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord! 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  T is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy ! 

(1)  “And  now  be  gne  a.  4 It  t*  the  hoar  and  pant. 

I have  no  business  here.’— ' But  will  thou  not 
Avoid  the  garing  crowd?  That  way  is  private.' 

•No!  a*  I enter'd,  no  will  l retire.' 

And,  leaning  on  hi*  staff,  he  left  (he  house. 

His  residence  for  five-and  thirty  years. 

By  the  same  stairs  op  which  he  came  in  state; 
Those  where  the  giants  stand,  guarding  the  ascent. 
Monstrous,  terrific.  At  the  foot  hr  stopp'd, 

And,  on  his  staff  still  leaning,  turn'd  and  said, 

4 By  mine  own  merits  did  I come.  I go, 

Driven  hy  the  malice  of  mine  enemies.' 

Then  to  his  boat  withdrew,  poor  as  lie  came. 

Amid  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak.” 

Boyers.— L.B. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

’*  I take  sours.  Loredano— tis  the  draught 
Must  tilling  surb  an  hour  as  ibis.”  L.  L 


My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I pray  you  sit. 

Doge.  No;  my  seat  here  has  been  a throne  till  now. 
Marina!  let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge  (walks  a few  steps , then  stops).  1 fed  atbirst — 
will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A cup  of  water? 

Bar.  I 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I 

[ The  Door  takes  a goblet  from  the  Hand  of 
Loreimno. 

Doge.  I take  yours , Lorednno,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. (2) 

Lor.  Why  so? 

Doge.  Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  toadies  it. 

You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir! 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 

For  my  own  part,  I credit  neither;  ’tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.  Ah  ! now  you  look  as  look’d  my  husband ! 

Bar.  He  sinks ! — support  him ! — quick— a chair — 
support  him! 

Doge.  The  bell  tolls  on! — let’s  hence — my  brain’s 

Bar.  I do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us!  [on  fire! 

Doge.  No ! 

j A sovereign  should  die  standing.  My  poor  boy! 

Off  with  your  arms! — That  bell! 

[ The  Dogs  drops  down  and  dica.{ 3) 

Mar.  My  God!  My  God! 

Bar.  (to  Lor.)  Behold!  your  work’s  completed ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  there  then 

No  aid?  Call  in  assistance! 

AH.  Tis  all  over. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  bis  obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 

His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.  Brethren, 

Sav,  shall  it  not  be  so? 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a subject  where 
He  reign’d : then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely .(4) 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then? 

All , except  Lor.  answer.  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Heaven’s  peace  be  with  him! 

Mar.  Signors,  your  pardon:  this  is  mockery. 

(3)  The  death  of  the  elder  Foscari  took  place  not  nt  the 
palace,  hut  in  hi*  own  house;  not  immediately  on  his  descent 
from  the  Giants'  Stairs,  hut  fire  days  afterwards.  “ En  en- 
tenriant,”  say*  M.  dc  Sismondi,  44  le  son  de»  cloches,  tjni 
sonnairnt  en  actions  de  graces  poor  lYlertion  de  son  succrs- 
seur.il  mourut  suhitement  d'onr  hemorrhagic  causce  par  une 
veine  qui  s'cclnta  dans  sa  poitrinc."*— 1~  F.- 

(4)  By  a decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappings  of  supreme 
power  of  which  the  Doge  had  divested  himself  while  living, 
were  restored  to  him  when  dead  ; and  he  was  interred,  with 
ducal  magnificence,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
Doge  attending  as  a mourner.  Set  Dam. — L.  li. 

• ••  Hefner  I was  tiitna  year*  of  age.’’  says  l/vd  Byron,  “ I wn 
wilwu  to  a mrlanrbnl)  instance  of  the  same  effect  of  muni  passions 
upon  • young  person ; who,  however,  did  not  dir  in  consequence, 
at  that  tune,  but  1.11  a victim,  mime  years  altcrward*.  to  a set /tire  of 
the  same  kind,  amine  from  causes  intimately  connected  with  agita- 
tion of  mind  ” See  flwi  Juan,  c iv,  st.  Its.  prut. — I..  E. 
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Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 

A moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a soul 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire. 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory), 
You  banish’d  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness; 
Ami  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours. 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signors, 
Purpose,  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp, 

To  make  a pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 

A princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 

And  not  his  honour. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I know  it, 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 

I thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you , 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consign'd  to  powers  which 
Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth.  [may 

Leave  him  to  me ; you  would  have  done  so  fur 
His  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shorten’d: 

It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 

Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 

And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office? 

Mar.  I do,  signor. 

Thoogh  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state’s  service,  1 have  still  ray  dowry, 

Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites, 

And  those  of [«SAe  stops  with  agitation. 

(I)  The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a particular  turn 
for  breaking  the  hearts  of  their  Doge*.  The  following  in 
another  instance  of  the  kind,  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barbarigo: 
i be  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Agostino  Bnrbarigo,  whose 
chief  merit  is  here  mentioned  “ Le  doge,  blesse  de  tronver 
| coostamment  on  contradictor  et  un  ccnscur  si  amer  dans 
I son  fr ere.  Ini  dit  un  jour  eu  plein  ronseil : * Mrssire  Augustin, 
vous  faites  tout  votre  possible  pour  hkter  ms  mort  ; sous 
vous  flattrx  de  me  succrder  ; mais,  si  les  outre*  vous  con- 
nalssent  aosxi  bicn  que  je  vous  conrais,  il*  n’auront  garde 
de  vous  clire.’  LA-dcssus  il  *e  leva,  emu  de  colere,  rentra 
dans  son  appartemeut,  et  mourut  qurlqurs  jours  aprrs.  O 
frere,  contre  lequel  il  a’etait  emportc,  fut  preciscmcnt  le  suc- 
cess*-ur  qu’on  lui  donna.  C'etait  un  mcrite  dont  on  aimait 
k tenir  compte,  surtout  A un  parent,  de  s'rtre  mis  rn  oppo- 
sition avee  le  chef  de  la  r-cpublique.” — Darn,  Hist,  de  f'enise, 
vol.  ii.  p.  533. 

(S)  u I.’Ha  pagata.”  An  historical  fact.  See  /fist.  de  f'e- 
nlse,  par  P.  Daru,  1.  U.  p.  411. — (Here  the  original  MS.  end*. 
The  two  lines  which  follow  were  added  by  Mr.  Gifford.  In 
the  margin  of  the  MS.  Urd  Byron  has  written — “ If  the  last 
line  should  appear  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
historical  fact  mentioned  in  the  first  act  of  Loredano’s  in- 
scription in  his  book,  of  ‘ Doge  Kosrari,  debtor  for  the  deaths 
i of  my  fatbee  and  uncle,'  you  may  add  the  following  lines  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  act : — 

Chitf  of  thr  Ten.  For  what  has  It*  repaid  thee  ? 

I-or  For  in)  father's 

And  father**  brother’s  death — by  bis  son's  and  own  - 

Ask  Gifford  about  this,"—  L.K. 

(3)  “But  whence  the  deadly  bate 

That  caused  all  this — the  hate  of  Loredano? 

It  was  a legacy  Ills  father  left. 

Who,  but  fnrKnsrari,  hnd  reign’d  in  Venice, 

And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpent's  bag. 

Gather'd  and  grew ! 

When  his  father  died. 

They  whisper’d,  1 ’T  was  by  poison ! ’ and  the  words 
Struck  him  as  utter’d  from  his  father's  grave. 

He  wrote  it  on  the  tomb  {'tis  there  in  marble). 

And  with  a brow  of  care,  most  merchant- like. 
Among  the  debtors  in  his  ledger-hook 
Enter'd  at  full  (nor  month,  nor  day  forgot) 


Chief  of  the  Ten.  B«*st  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  arc  fatherless,  I thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.  His  replies 
Shall  be  ripost'd  with  wonted  pomp,  and  follow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge , but  simply  as  a senator. 

Mar.  I have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interr’d  I 
Their  victims;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 

Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 

O’er  those  they  slew.( I ) I’ve  heard  of  widows’  tears — 

Alas!  I have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you! 

I’ve  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
Tti  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.  Well,  sirs,  your  will  lie  done!  as  one  day, 

I trust.  Heaven’s  will  be  done  too! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady. 

To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech? 

Mar.  I know  the  former  better  than  yourselves; 

The  latter — like  yourselves;  and  cau  face  both. 

Wish  you  more  funerals? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words; 

Her  circumstances  roust  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 

liar.  ( turning  to  Lor.  who  is  writing  upon  his  tablets.) 

What  art  thou  writing, 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets? 

Lor.  ( pointing  to  the  Doge's  body.)  That  he  has 
paid  me! (2) 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  debt  did  he  owe  you? 

Lor.  A long  and  just  one;  Nature's  debt  and 
mine.{3)  [Curtain  falls. {h) 

* Fuvciico  FnsciU— for  my  father’s  death/ 

Leaving  a blank— to  be  till’d  up  hereafter. 

When  Foacari’s  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way. 

He  took  the  volume  from  the  shelf  again 
Calmly,  and  with  hia  pen  till’d  up  the  blank, 
Inscribing,  * He  has  paid  me/ 

Ye  who  ait 

Brooding  from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
Chewing  the  bitter  end,  and  starting  np 
As  though  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fangs. 

And,  like  the  I’isan,  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
Of  him  who  had  offended— if  ye  mast. 

Sit  and  brood  on;  but  oh.  forbear  to  teach 
The  lesson  to  your  children.”  Rogers. — L.K. 

(4)  u Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  SarHnnnpolus 
and  The  Tiro  Foseari  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  heavy,  ver- 
bose, and  inelegant— deficient  in  the  passion  and  energy 
which  belong  to  Lord  By  ron's  other  writings — and  still  more 
in  the  richness  of  imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  nod 
the  sweetness  of  versification  for  which  he  used  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. They  are  for  the  most  part  solemn,  prolix,  and 
ostentatious — lengthened  oat  by  large  preparations  for  ea- 
tastrophrs  that  never  arrive,  and  tantalising  us  with  slight 
specimens  and  glimpses  of  a higher  interest  scattered  thinly 
up  and  down  many  weary  pagrs  of  pompons  declamation. 
Along  with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  homestruck  senti- 
ments of  hU  former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems  also— 
we  rnnnot  imagine  w hy — to  have  discarded  the  spirited  and 
melodious  versification  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and  to 
have  formed  to  himself  a measure  equally  remote  from  the 
spring  and  vigour  of  hia  former  compositions,  and  from  the 
softness  and  flexibility  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  drama. 
There  are  some  sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and 
energy ; but  the  general  march  of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and 
unmusical.  Ilis  Hues  do  not  vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at 
once  strong  nnd  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  t*re 
wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a bloodless  affray.  Instead 
of  the  graceful  familiarity  and  idiomatical  melodies  of 
.Sbakspeare,  it  is  apt,  too,  to  fall  into  clumsy  prose,  in  its 
approaches  to  the  easy  and  colloquial  style;  and,  in  the 
loftier  passages.  Is  occasionally  deformed  by  low  aud  com 
! mon  images  that  harmonise  but  Ul  with  the  general  solemnity 
1 of  tho  diction."  Jeffrey — A.  E. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  production  is  founded  partly  on  the  story  of 
a novel  called  The  Three  Druthers,  (2)  published 
many  years  ago,  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis s Moo// 
Demon  was  also  taken — and  partly  on  the  Faust  of 
(lie  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  contains 
the  two  first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening  chorus  of 
the  third.  The  rest  may  perhaps  appear  hereafter. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAS. 


Stranger,  aflerivurds  Cjesar. 

Arnold. 

Bourbon. 

Philibert. 

Cellini. 

Bertha. 

Oi.mri  a. 

Spirits , Soldiers , Citizens  of  Rome,  Priests, 
Peasants , etc. 

(I)  Thi«  drama  wan  began  at  Pi**  in  1821 , but  im  not 
published  till  January,  1824.  Mr.  Med  win  sny*.  — 

“ on  my  calling  on  Lord  Byron  oar  morning,  hr  prodnerd 
Ihr  De/ormed  Transformed.  Handing  it  to  Shelley,  as  he  j 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  his  daily  compositions,  he  said 
'Shelley,  I have  been  writing  a Fnastish  kind  ol  drama  : tell 
roe  what  you  think  of  it.*  After  rending  it  attentively, 
Shelley  returned  it.  * Well,’  said  lord  IL  * how  do  you  like 
It  7 1 ‘ Leant,’  replied  he.  1 of  any  thing  1 ever  saw  of  yours. 

It  is  a bad  imitation  of  Faust  ; and  beside*,  there  are  two 
entire  lines  of  Southey’s  in  it.'  Lord  l'.vron  changed  colour 
immediately,  and  asked  hastily, 4 What  lines  V ShcJlry  re- 
peated, 

• And  water  stand  see  thee. 

And  fesr  thee,  uuil  live  Uiee.' 

They  are  hi  the  Curse  of  h'ekama.  Hi*  lordship  instantly 
threw  the  poem  into  the  fire,  lie  seemed  to  feel  no  rhagrin 
at  seeing  it  consume — at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  conversation  became  more  gay  and  lively  than 
usual.  Whether  it  was  hatred  of  Southey,  or  respect  for 
Shellry’s  opinion,  which  made  him  commit  thr  net  that  I 
considered  a sort  of  suicide,  was  always  doobtful  to  me. 

I was  neTcr  more  surprised  than  to  see.  two  years  after- 
wards, The  Deformed  Transformed  announced  'supposing  it 
to  haTe  perished  at  Ms*)  ; but  it  seems  that  he  must  have 
had  another  copy  of  the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  re- 
written it  perhaps,  without  changing  a word,  except  omit- 
ting the  Krhnma  lines.  His  memory  was  remarkably  re- 
tentive of  his  own  writings.  I believe  he  could  have  quoted 
almost  every  line  he  ever  wrotr.” 

Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  The  Deformed  Transformed 
lies  before  us,  has  written  ns  follows  on  the  fly-leaf  : — 

1 “This  had  long  been  a favourite  subject  with  Lord  Byron. 

; I think  that  he  mentioned  it  also  in  .Switzerland.  I copied  it 
j —he  sending  a portion  of  it  at  a timr,  ns  it  was  finished,  to 
me.  At  this  time  he  bad  a great  horror  of  its  being  said 
I that  be  plagiarised,  or  that  he  studied  for  ideas,  and  wrote 
with  difficulty.  Tims,  he  gave  Shelley  Atkin’s  edition  of 
I the  British  Poets,  that  It  might  not  he  found  in  his  house 
| by  some  English  lounger,  and  reported  home  : thus,  too,  he 
I always  dated  when  he  began  and  when  lie  ended  a poem, 

1 to  prove  hrreaflcr  how  quickly  it  was  done.  I do  not  think 
! that  he  altered  a Hue  in  this  drama  after  he  had  once  writ- 
I ten  it  down.  He  composed  and  corrected  in  his  mind.  1 do 


THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED.  (3)  j 

PART  I. 

SCENE  1. 

A Forest. 

Enter  Arnold  and  his  mother  Bertha. 

Bert.  Out,  hunchback! 

Arn.  I was  born  so,  mother! 

Bert.  Out, 

Thou  incubus!  Thou  nightmare!  Of  seven  sons, 

The  solo  abortion ! 

Am.  Would  that  1 had  been  so, 

And  never  seen  the  light! 

Bert.  I would  so  too! 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence — and  do  thy  best! 
That  bade  of  thine  may  bear  it«  burthen;  ’tin 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad,  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  hears  its  burthen !— but,  my  heart!  Will  it 
Sustaiu  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother? 

1 love,  or,  at  the  least,  1 loved  you : nothing 
Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 

not  know  bow  he  meant  to  finish  it;  but  he  said  himself 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story  was  already  conceivrd. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a brutal  paragraph  alluding  to  his 
lameness  appeared,  w hich  lie  repented  to  me,  lest  I should 
hear  it  first  from  someone  else. — No  action  of  Lord  Byron’s 
life — scarce  a line  he  has  written — but  was  influenced  by  tus 
personal  defect." — L.E. 

(2)  “ The  Three  Brothers  is  a romnnee,  published  in  IS03, 
thr  work  of  a Joshua  Pickersgill,  junior.  It  is  one  of  those 
high-flown  histories,  in  which  “terror  prtrific  or  annihila- 
tive"(wrusc  Mr.  P.’s  own  phraseology)  waylays  us  at  every 
page.  The  prrsrut  story  is  that  of  a misshapen  youth,  who 
acquires  beauty  and  strength  by  a compact  with  the  enemy  ! 
of  mankind.  The  tenure  by  which  ho  hold*  these  gifts  is 
bloodshed,  to  he  perpetrated  on  some  occasion  not  yet  dis- 
closed, for  the  dramn  is  unfinished.  In  some  points  of  cha- 
racter and  situation  lie  Is  not  w holly  unlike  the  Black  Dwarf* 
of  ftlurklestonc  Moor,  and  we  could  almost  suspect  that  the 
painter  of  that  personage  had  condescended, •j-like  Lord  Byron, 
to  adopt  a thought  from  the  forgotten  legend  of  the  Three 
Brothers. n Croty.  — L.  K. 

(2)  A clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcastically  opens 
his  notice  of  this  poem  : — “ The  reader  has,  no  doubt, 
often  heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Fnustus  : this  is  bat  u new 
birth  of  the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  arc  christened, 
however,  by  the  noble  hierophant  who  preside*  over  the 
infernal  rerrmony,  J alius  Liroir  and  Count  Arnold.  Thr 
drama  opeus  with  a scene  between  the  latter,  who  is  to 

• ••The  Black  Dwarf  I have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  perfectly 
understand  now  why  my  sister  and  mini  are  so  very  positive  in  the 
very  rmmnmi  persuasion  lhat  it  must  have  been  written  by  me. 

If  you  knew  me  a*  well  as  they  do.  you  would  have  fallen,  perhaps, 
into  the  same  mistake."  /.orrf  Dyrvn  to  Ur  .If.— L.  E. 

f "The  talral  bring  who  is  here  presented  as  residing  in  solitnde, 
and  haunted  by  a consciousness  of  Ins  on  deformity,  and  a suspo 
non  of  In*  being  generally  subjected  to  the  awn  of  bis  fellow-men. 
is  not  altogether  imaginary.  An  individual  existed  many  years  since, 
under  Use  author *«  observation.  wl»l«-h  *u*gr»trd  such  a character. 
This  p««>f  unfortunate  man’s  name  was  David  Ritchie,  a native  of 
Twrrd-dalr,  lie  was  the  son  of  a labourer  in  the  Hate -quarries  of 
Strobo,  and  must  have  been  bom  In  the  misshapen  form  whic  h la 
exhibited.  Ihoiigh  he  *ometimr*  imputed  II  to  ill  usage  when  in  in* 
fancy.  He  was  a brush  maker  at  Edinburgh,  sud  had  wandered  to 
several  plan's.  Working  al  his  trade,  from  all  whirl,  be  was  chased 
by  the  disagreeable  attention  which  his  hidrous  singularity  of  form 
and  fare  attracted  wherever  he  came.”  Jir  AT alter  Scott — 1»  E. 
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I You  nursed  me — do  not  kill  me! 

Bert.  Yes — I nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  I knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 

That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.  (I)  But  get  hence, 
And  gather  wood ! 

Am.  I will : but  wbeu  I bring  it, 

Speak  to  roe  kindly.  Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me: 

Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  is  the  hedgehog’s, 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.  (2) 

Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren!  Call  me  not 
Mother;  for  if  1 brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.  Out,  urchin,  out! 

[Exit  Bertha. 

Am.  (solus.)  Oh  mother! She  is  gone,  and  1 

Her  bidding;— wearily  but  willingly  [most  do 

I would  fulfil  it,  could  I only  hope 
A kind  word  in  return.  What  shall  I do? 

[Arnold  begins  to  rut  wood:  in  doing  this  he 
wounds  one  qf  his  hands. 

My  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 

Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast; 

For  double  enrses  will  be  ray  meed  now 
At  home — What  home?  1 have  no  borne,  no  kin, 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.  Must  I bleed  too 
Like  them  ? Ob  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me,  [me! 
Would  aid  his  likeness!  If  I must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power?  Is  it  because 
1 have  not  his  will  too?  For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 

all  appearance  a well-disposed  young  man,  of  a Tery  deform- 
ed person,  and  hi*  mother  : this  rood  lady,  with  somewhat 
leu  maternal  piety  about  her  than  adorns  the  mother-ape 
in  the  fable,  turns  her  dutiful  incnbns  of  a eon  out  of  doors 
to  gather  wood.  Arnold,  upon  thU,  proceeds  incontinently 
to  hill  himself,  by  falling,  after  the  manner  of  Brutus,  on 
bis  wood  Knife  : he  is,  however,  piously  dissuaded  from  this 
guilty  act,  by — whom,  does  the  reader  think?  A monk, 
perhaps,  or  a methodist  preacher?  no;— but  by  the  Devil 
himself,  in  the  shape  of  a tall  black  man,  who  rises,  like 
an  African  water-god,  out  of  a fountain.  To  this  stranger, 
after  the  exchange  of  a few  sinister  compliments,  Arnold, 
without  more  ado.  sells  his  soul,  for  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing the  beautiful  form  of  Achilles.  In  the  midst  of  ali  this 
absurdity,  we  still,  however,  recognise  the  master-mind  of 
our  great  poet : his  bold  and  beautiful  spirit  flashes  at  in- 
tervals through  the  eurroundiug  horrors,  into  which  be 
has  chosen  to  plunge  after  Goethe,  his  magnus  Jpotlo.n — 
L.  E. 

“The  Deformed  Transformed,  though  confessedly  an  imi- 
tation of  Goethe's  Faust,  is  substantially  an  original  work. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  probably  owes  something  to 
the  author’s  painful  sensibility  to  the  defect  in  his  own 
foot— an  accident  that  most,  from  the  acuteness  with  which 
he  felt  it,  have  essentially  contributed  to  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend and  to  express  the  envy  of  those  afflicted  with  irre- 
mediable exceptions  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  fortune,  or 
who  have  been  amerced  by  nature  of  their  fair  proportions.” 
Galt. 

On  this  subject  Moore  says : — “ One  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  few  pages  of  the  memoir  which  related  to 
his  early  days  was  where,  in  speaking  of  his  own  sensitive- 
neat  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot,  he  described  the 
feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that  came  over  him,  when 
his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  * a lame 


Even  to  this  hateful  aspect.  Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Annum  goes  to  a spring,  and  stoops  to  wash  his 
hand:  he  starts  back. 

They  are  right;  and  Nature’s  mirror  shows  me. 

What  she  hath  made  me.  I will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on’L  Hideous  wretch 
That  l am!  The  very  waters  muck  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [lie  pauses. 

And  shall  I live  on, 

A burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life!  Thou  blood. 
Which  (lowest  so  fredv  from  a scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  dements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself. 

And  make  a world  for  myriads  of  new  worms ! 

This  knife!  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  wither'd  slip  of  nature’s  nightshade — my 
Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest 

[Arnold  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with  the 
point  upwards. 

Now  *tis  set, 

And  I can  (all  upon  it.  Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm’d  me,  but 
In  vain.  The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing ! 

So  let  them,  for  I would  not  be  lamented: 

But  let  tbdr  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell; 

The  falling  leaves  my  monument ; the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 

Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I faiu  would  fall! (3) 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  knife , his  eye 

brat.*  As  all  that  be  had  felt  strongly  through  life  was,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  reproduced  in  his  poetry,  it  was  not 
likely  that  aa  expression  such  as  this  should  fail  of  being 
recorded.”  After  quoting  the  opening  of  7 he  Deformed 
Thuuformed,  in  which  Bertha  taunt*  her  offspring  with  bis 
personal  defect,  Moore  adds:— “ It  may  beqoestioned  indeed, 
whether  the  whole  drnma  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
this  single  recollection.”  Many  anecdotes  are  scattered 
throughout  Moore  s IAft,  tending  to  prove  how  keenly  Byron 
must  have  felt  the  mortifications  to  which  bia  lamencsa  occa- 
sionally exposed  him.  One  trial  of  this  nature,  which  he  was 
doomed  to  undergo,  he  felt  with  peculiar  anguish.  In  the 
coarse  of  his  ill  fated  attachment  to  Miss  Cbaworth,  he 
either  was  told  of,  or  overheard,  that  lady  saying  to  her 
maid,  “Do  you  think  I could  care  any  thing  for  that  lame 
boy?”  Moore  states  that  “this  speech,  as  be  himself  de- 
scribed it,  was  like  a shot  through  his  heart.  Though  late 
at  night  when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly  darted  out  of  the 
bouse,  and,  scarcely  knowing  whither  he  ran,  never  stopped 
till  be  found  himself  at  Kewstead  ” — P.E. 

(1)  “ lord  Byron’s  own  mother,  whrn  in  ill  humour  with 
him,  nsed  to  make  the  deformity  in  his  foot  the  subject  of 
taunts  and  reproaches.  She  would  (we  quote  from  a letter 
written  by  one  of  her  relations  in  Scotland)  pa*#  from  pas- 
sionate carrssc*  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  disgust  ; then 
devour  him  with  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  eyes  were  as 
beautiful  as  his  father’s.”  Quar.  Her. — L.  K. 

(2)  This  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a vulgar  error  ; 
the  smallness  of  the  animal's  mouth  rendering  it  incapable 
of  the  mischief  laid  to  its  charge.  For  a very  amusing  con- 
troversy on  the  subject,  sec  Gen t.  Mag.  vols.  Ixxx.  and  Ixxxi. 
— L.E. 

(3)  Arnold  is  known  to  as,  before  bis  temptations,  only 
as  a hunchback  weary  of  scoffs  nod  buffets,  and  more 
sensible  of  his  natural  disadvantages  than  deformed  persons 
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it  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain,  which  teems 
in  motion. 

The  fountain  move*  without  a wind:  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a spring  change  my  resolve? 

No.  Yet  it  moves  again!  The  waters  stir, 

Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 

What’s  here?  A mist!  No  more? — 

[A  cloud  comet  from  the  fountain.  He  stands 
gazing  upon  it;  it  it  dispelled,  and  a tall  black 
man  comet  towards  him. 

Am.  What  would  you  ? Speak ! 

Spirit  or  man? 

Stran.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one? 

Am.  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  call’d  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e’er 
Be  interrupted?  If  I be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 

And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am.  I said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  yonr  approach 
W as  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can’t  tell  how  he  approaches ; 

And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 

And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Looks  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Am.  Do  you — dare  you 

To  taont  me  with  my  born  deformity? 

Stran.  Were  1 to  taunt  a buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment.  And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swiff,  more  strong,  more  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself. 

And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.  Thy  form  is  natural;  ’l was  only 
Nature’s  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Am.  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo’s  foot, 
When  be  spurns  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ; or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship, 

The  helmless  dromedary ! — and  I ’ll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a saintly  patience. 

Stran.  1 will. 

Am.  (with  surprise.)  Thou  const  ? 

Stran.  Perhaps.  Would  you  aught  else? 

Am.  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  I.  Why  should  I mock 

What  all  are  mocking  ? That ’s  poor  sport,  metbinks. 


To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canstmot  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a -year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.  The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  I can  mock  the  mightiest. 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me:  I seek  thee  not 

Stran.  Your  thoughts 

Are  not  far  from  me.  Do  not  send  me  back : 

I ain  not  so  easily  recall’d  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks  you ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Ob!  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  I’ll  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e’er  bore,  and  give  thee 
Thy  choice. 

Am.  On  what  condition? 

Stran.  There’s  a question! 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No;  I will  not, 

I must  not,  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran.  What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a carcass? 

Am.  Tis  an  aspiring  one,  whate’er  the  tenement 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.  But  name  your  compact: 
Must  it  be  sign’d  in  blood? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Am.  Whose  blood  then? 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

Bnt  I ’ll  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I see 
Great  things  within  you.  You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 

Are  you  content  ? 

Am.  I take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then! — 

[ The  Stranger  approaches  the  fountain , and  turns 
to  Askold. 

A little  of  your  blood. 

Am.  For  what? 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

Am.  (holding  out  his  wounded  arm.)  Take  it  all. 

Stran.  Not  now.  A few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 
[ The  Stranger  lakes  some  of  Arkold 's  blood  in 
his  hand,  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain. 

Stran.  Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power! 

Rise  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour! 

Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 

As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Harlz  Mountain.  (1) 


usually  are.  In  a lit  of  passion,  which  resembles  the 
splenetic  resentment  of  Mother  Sawyer  In  Ford's  If'iteh  of 
Edmonton,  rather  than  the  consuming:  discontent  and  vagoe 
aspirations  of  Faust,  he  prepares  for  self  destruction.  The 
great  force  of  the  scenes  which  ensue  lies  in  the  Devil's 
comments  and  repartees."  ('roly.—  L.  K. 


(I)  This  is  a well-known  German  saperstitioB— a gigan- 
tic shadow  produced  by  reflection  on  the  Brocken.  (The 
Brocken  is  the  name  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Harts  moan  tains, 
a picturesque  range  which  lies  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
From  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history,  the  Brocken 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  marvellous.  For  a description  of 
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Come  as  ye  were. 

That  oar  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  (be  form  1 will  mould, 

Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann’d; — 

Such  hit  desire  is,  [Pointing  to  Arnold. 

Such  my  command ! 

Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 
Or  sophist  of  yore — 

Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  Macedon’s  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture. 

Who  breathed  to  destroy — 

Shadows  of  beauty! 

Shadows  of  power! 

Up  to  your  doty — 

This  is  the  hour! 

[ Various  Phantoms  arise  from  the  waters,  and  pass 
in  succession  before  the  Stranger  and  Armold. 
Am.  What  do  I see? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  with 

The  eagle’s  beak  between  those  eye*  which  ne’er 
Beheld  a conqueror,  or  look’d  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir’d  his  very  name.  ( 1 ) 

Am.  The  phantom's  bald;  my  quest  is  beauty. 
Could  I 

Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects! 

Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 
hairs. 

Yon  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject. 

I can  but  promise  you  his  form ; bis  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  I will  fight  too, 

But  not  as  a mock  Caesar.  Let  him  pass; 

His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  roe  not. 

Stran.  Then  yon  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato’s  sister,  or  than  Brutus'  mother, 

Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 

When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 

the  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  see  Sir  David 
Brewster’*  Natural  Magic,  p.  128. — L.  E- 

(1)  u Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate. 

The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait ; 

Graved  o'er  tbeir  seat*  the  form  of  Time  was  found, 
His  seythe  reversed,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
Within  stood  heroes,  who  through  load  alarms 

In  bloody  fields  pursued  renown  in  arms 

There  Qesar,  graced  with  both  Minervas,  shone 
Caesar,  the  world’s  great  master,  and  his  own ; 
Unmoved,  superior  still  in  every  state. 

And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate.” 

Pope.  Temple  of  Fame.' — L.  E. 

(2)  In  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ^ Alcibiadea  is  Mid  to  have  been  • success 

• “The  greatest  panegyric  that  Osar  eve r met  with  is."  says 
Dr.  Wartoti.  “ from  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  AdvanerMtnt  of  Lemming, 

lib.  !.'• — L.  E. 

f ■•Ooa  cannot  help  being  struck  with  Lord  Byron’s  choice  of  a fa- 
vourite among  (be  heroic  names  of  antiquity.  The  man  who  waa 
educated  by  Pertclea,  and  who  commanded  tit*  admiration  as  well 
aa  Uir  affection  of  Socrates;  whose  gallantry  and  boldness  were  al- 
ways as  undisputed  aa  the  pre-eminent  grace*  of  hla  person  and 
manners;  who  died  at  forty -fm*.  after  having  been  successively  the 
delight  and  haro  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  of  Persia this  moat  versa- 
tile of  great  men  has  certainty  left  to  the  world  a very  splendid  re- 
putation. But  his  fame  is  stained  with  Ihe  recollection*  of  a most 
profligate  and  debauched  course  of  private  life,  and  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  flagrant  contempt  of  public  principle  ; and  it  is  In  be  hoped 
that  there  are  not  many  men  who  could  gravely  give  to  the  name  of 
Alcibiadea  a preference,  on  the  whole . over  such  a one  as  that  of 
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But  be  it  so ! Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[ The  phantom  of  Julius  Ctesar  disappears. 

Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone. 

And  left  no  footstep? 

Stran.  There  yoa  err.  His  substance 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 

But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  yours, 

Except  a little  longer  and  less  crook'd 
I’  the  sun.  Behold  another! 

[/I  second  phantom  passes. 

Am.  W*ho  is  he? 

Stran.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.  Look  upon  him  well. 

Am.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last.  How  beautiful! (2) 

Stran.  Such  was  the  curled  sonofClinias ; — wouldst 
Invest  tbee  with  his  form?  [thou 

Am.  Would  that  I had 

Been  bom  with  it!  But  since  I may  choose  further, 
I will  look  further. 

[ The  shade  of  Alcibiades  disappears . 

Stran.  Lo ! behold  again  ! 

Am.  What ! that  low,  swarthy,  sbort-nosed,  round- 
eyed  satyr, 

With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenns’  aspect. 

The  splay  feet  and  low  stature! (3)  1 had  better 
Remain  that  which  I am. 

Stran.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth’s  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 

And  personification  of  all  virtue. 

But  you  reject  him? 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeem’d  it — no. 

Stran.  I have  no  power 

To  promise  that ; but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am.  No.  I was  not  bom  for  philosophy, 

Though  1 have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on't. 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Stran . Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 

[ The  shadow  of  Socrates  disappears : another  rises. 

fa]  in  nil  his  battles’ — bat  i chat  battles?  Name  them!  If 
yoa  mention  Omar,  or  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  you  at  once 
rash  upon  I’hartali*.  Manila.  Alesia,  Caniue.  Tbrasyracne, 
TreMa,  Lodi.  Marengo,  Jena,  Aostrrlits.  Friedland,  Wagram, 
Moskwa:  bat  it  is  less  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  victories  of 
Alcibiadea;  though  they  may  be  named  too,  though  not  so 
readily  as  the  l^actra  and  Mantinira  of  Epaminondas,  the 
Marathon  of  Miltiades,  the  Salami*  of  Themlstacles,  and 
the  Thennopyl*  of  Leonidas.  Tel,  upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  doobted  whether  there  be  a name  of  antiquity  which 
comes  down  with  such  a general  charm  as  that  of  Alcibi* 
ades.  Why?  I cannot  answer.  Who  can? ”f — L-E. 

(3)  “The  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a satyr  and 
buffoon,  but  bis  aonl  was  all  virtue,  and  from  within  him 
came  such  divine  and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  heart, 
and  drew  tears  from  the  hearers.”  Plato. — L-  E. 

an  Epaminondas  ora  Lronidas,  or  even  of  a Milliadcs  or  a Hannibal 
Bat  l hr  career  of  Alcibiades  was  romantic  : every  greet  event  In 
which  he  had  a share  has  lha  air  of  a prraooal  adventure;  and, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  hit  want  of  principle,  moral  and  political, 
nobody  ever  doubted  the  greatness  of  hts  powers  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  accomplishments.  By  the  gift  of  nature,  th«  handsomest 
creature  of  bu  time,  and  Ihe  possessor  of  a very  eslraord inary  genius, 
he  was.  by  accidents  or  by  fits,  a soldier,— a hero,— an  orator,— and 
even,  it  should  seem,  a philosopher;  bat  be  played  these  parts  only 
because  he  wished  it  lo  be  thought  that  there  was  no  part  which 
he  could  not  play.  He  thought  of  nothing  hut  himself.  His  vanity 
entirely  commanded  the  direction  of  In*  genius,  and  coaid  eves*  make 
him  abandun  occasionally  his  voluptuousness  foe  the  very  opposite 
extreme  ; which  last  circumstance,  by  the  way,  was  probably  one  of 
those  that  had  bit  Lord  Byron’s  fancy— «s  Indeed  it  may  be  suspected 
to  have  influenced  Ids  behaviour."  Lockhart. — L.  E. 
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Am.  What’s  here?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 

And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 

Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 

Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest. 

As  if  be  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Stran.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Am.  I cannot  blame  him, 

Since  I have  risk'd  my  soul  because  I find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Stran.  Since  so  far 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features? 

Am.  No.  As  you  leave  me  choice,  l am  difficult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I should  ne’er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Stran.  Hence,  triumvir! 

Thy  Cleopatra’s  waiting. (1) 

[ The  shade  of  Antony  disappears : another  rises. 
Am.  Who  is  this? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a demigod, 

Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature, 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 

Which  be  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a thing  more  glorious  still. 

Was  he  e'er  human  only! (2) 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form’d  his  urn. 

Arn.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind? 

Stran.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war — 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more.  [lap! 

Stran.  {addressing  the  shadow. ) Get  thee  to  Lamia’s 
[ The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctcs  vanishes: 
another  rises. 

Ill  fit  you  still, 

Fear  not,  my  hunchback:  if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 

I ’ll  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 

Your  soul  be  recouciled  to  her  new  garment. 

Am.  Content!  1 will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I must  commend 

Your  choice.  The  godlike  sou  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 

(1)  “Ills  face  was  as  the  heavens;  and  therein  stock 

A son  and  moon ; which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

His  legs  hestrid  the  ocean : his  rear’d  arm 
Crested  the  world ! his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends : 

Bat  when  be  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 

There  was  no  winter  in  *t;  an  anturan 't  was 
That  grew  the  more  bjr  reaping : bis  delights 
"Were  dolphin-like;  they  showed  his  back  above 
The  element  they  lived  in:  in  bis  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets;  realms  and  islands 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket.  ( were 

Nature  wants  staff 

To  vie  strange  fbrras  with  ftmey;  yet,  to  Imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite."  Shakspearc.  — L.  E. 

As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pacfolus,  roll’d  o’er  sands  of  gold. 

Soften’d  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 

All  vow’d  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them! 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polyxena, 

With  sanction’d  and  with  soften’d  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 

With  some  remorse  withiu  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.  So 
He  stood  i’  the  temple!  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris’  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelop  mine. 

Stran.  You  have  done  well.  The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremist  beauty,  if  the  proverb’s  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Arn.  Come!  Be  quick! 

I am  impatient. 

Stran.  As  a youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass.  You  both  see  what  is  not. 

But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I wait  ? 

Stran.  No  ; that  were  pity.  But  a word  or  two  : 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a Titan?  Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a son 
Of  Anak? 

Am.  Why  not? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition! 

I love  thee  most  iu  dwarfs ! A mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a slight  David : 

But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a show 
Rather  than  hero.  Thou  shall  be  indulged, 

If  such  be  thy  desire;  and  yet,  by  being 
A little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  const  sway  them  more;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A new-found  mammoth ; and  their  cursed  engines, 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend’s  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer’s  arrow  through  his  lied, 

Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Am.  Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best,  [seest, 

Stran.  Thou  shall  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 

(2)  “The  beauty  and  mien  of  Dcmetriua  Polloreetes  were 
so  inimitable,  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit  off  a 
likeness.  llis  rountrnanre  had  a mixture  of  (trace  and  dig- 
nity, and  was  at  once  amiable  and  awful,  and  tbe  unsub- 
dued and  eager  air  of  youth  was  blended  with  the  majesty 
of  the  hero  aud  the  king.  There  was  the  same  happy  mix- 
ture in  bis  hebnviour,  which  inspired,  at  the  tame  time, 
both  pleasure  aud  awe.  In  his  hours  of  leisure,  a most 
agreeable  companion;  In  hit  talk,  and  every  species  of  en- 
tertainment, of  all  princes  the  most  delicate;  and  yet,  when 
business  called,  nothing  mold  equal  his  activity,  bit  dili- 
gence, and  despatch.  In  which  respect  he  imitated  Bacchus 
most  of  all  the  gods;  since  he  was  not  only  terrible  in  war, 
but  knew  how  to  terminate  war  with  peace,  and  turn  with 
the  happiest  address  to  the  joy#  and  pleasures  which  that 
Inspires."  Plutarch. — L.  K. 
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And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and — 

Am.  1 ask  not 

For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring.  (1) 

It  is  its  essence  to  overtake  mankind 

By  heart  and  sooJ,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 

Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.  There  is 
A spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature’s  avarice  at  first. 

They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them. 

Stran.  Well  spoken ! And  thou  doubtless  wilt  re- 
main 

Form’d  as  thou  art.  I may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it. 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 
The  possibility  of  change,  I would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a mountain, 

In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 

A hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.  1 would  have  look’d 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a sigh — 

Not  of  love,  but  despair;  nor  sought  to  win, 

Though  to  a heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  dog, 

Which  makes  me  lonely.  Nay,  I could  have  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spurn’d  me  from  her. 

The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a sort 
Of  shape; — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I had 
Been  a clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I am.  But  even  thus,  the  lowest, 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.  You  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it; 

And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

Wbat  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  I have  done  so. 

You  have  open’d  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes, 

And  sweeter  to  my  heart.  As  I am  now, 

I might  be  fear’d,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.  As  thou  showest  me 
A choice  of  forms,  I take  the  one  I view. 

Haste!  baste! 


Stran.  And  what  shall  1 wear  ? 

Arn.  Surely  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.  Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris : or — still  higher — 

The  poet’s  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me; 

For  I,  too,  love  a change. 

Am.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I chose, 

I might  be  whiter;  but  I have  a penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear; 
But  I have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 

And  now  I ’ll  take  your  figure. 

Am.  Mine! 

Stran.  Yes.  You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis’  son,  and  I with  Bertha, 
Your  mother’s  offspring.  People  have  their  tastes ; 
Yon  have  yours — l mine. 

Am.  Despatch!  despatch! 

Stran.  Even  so. 

[ The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  and  moulds  it 
along  the  turf,  and  then  addresses  the  phan- 
tom of  Achilles. 

Beautiful  shadow 
Of  Thetis’s  boy ! 

Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  grows  o’er  Troy : 

From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,(2) 

Tby  likeness  I shape, 

As  the  being  who  made  him, 

Whose  actions  I ape, 

Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak ! 

Ye  violets,  I scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes! 

And  thon,  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise! 

Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  long  flowing  hair, 

And  wave  o’er  his  brows, 

As  thou  wavest  in  air! 

Let  bis  heart  be  this  marble 
1 tear  from  the  rock ! 

But  his  voice  as  the  warble 
Of  birds  on  yon  oak ! 

Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 
Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 


fl)  “ Whosoever,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  u hath  any  thing  fixed  s greAt  wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rising."  Essay 
in  bis  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  bath  also  a perpe-  tv. — L.  E. 

tnal  spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  bimself  from  scorn ; Of  this,  Lord  Byron  himself  afforded  a striking  exam- 
therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold;  first,  as  in  pie.  “His  chief  incentive,  when  a boy,  to  distinction  was,” 

their  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process  says  Moore,  “ that  mark  of  deformity  on  his  person,  by  an 

of  time  by  a general  habit : also  it  stirreth  in  them  industry,  acute  sense  of  which  he  was  first  stung  into  the  ambition 

and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak-  of  being  greut.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Hunt,  he  dis- 

ness  of  others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay,  closes  it  to  be  his  own  opinion,  that  ‘ an  addiction  to  poetry 

Again,  in  their  superiors,  it  qurncheth  jealousy  towards  them,  is  very  generally  the  result  of  an  nneasy  mind  in  an  un- 

as  persons  that  they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise  : easy  body disease  or  deformity,’  he  adds,  * have  been 

and  it  layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  ne-  the  attendants  of  many  of  our  best  poets.’  p.  K. 

Ter  believing  they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  ('2j  Adam  means  “red  earth,"  from  which  Uie  first  man 
till  they  see  them  in  possession  : so  that  npoa  the  matter,  in  was  formed. 
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Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound, 

And  his  aspect  the  brightest 
On  earth  to  be  found! 

Elements!  near  roe, 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd, 

Know  me,  and  hear  me, 

And  leap  to  my  word! 

Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation! 

’Tis  done!  He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  creation ! 

[Arnold  falls  senseless;  his  soul  passes  into 
the  shape  of  Achilles , t chick  rises  from  the 
ground ; while  the  phantom  has  disappeared , 
part  by  part , as  the  figure  was  formed  from 
the  earth. 

Am.  (in  his  new  form.)  I love  and  1 shall  be  be- 
loved ! Oh  life ! 

At  last  I feel  thee!  Glorious  spirit! 

St  ran.  Stop! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon’d  garment. 

Yon  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 

Which  late  you  wore,  or  were? 

Am.  Who  cares  ? Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you  'll  say 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on ’t. 

Stran.  That ’s  ungracions, 

If  not  ungrateful.  Whatsoe’er  it  be. 

It  hath  sustain’d  your  soul  full  many  a day. 

Am.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stran.  But  if  1 give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.  For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women’s  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 
Your  interlopers.  The  devil  may  take  men, 

Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship  : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  tbc  shape 
You  have  quitted. 

Ant.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran.  That  I know  not, 

And  therefore  1 must. 

Am.  You! 

Stran.  I said  it  ere 

Your  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.  I forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran.  In  a few  moments 

I will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  sec 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 

Am.  I would  be  spared  this. 

Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What ! shrink  already,  being  what  you  are. 

From  seeing  what  you  were? 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  Arnold,  extended  on 
the  earth.) 

Clay  ! not  dead,  but  soul-less  ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 

An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
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Clay  thou  art;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 

Fire ! without  which  nought  can  live ; 

Fire!  but  in  which  nought  can  live, 

Save  the  fabled  salamander, 

Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander, 

Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 

Howling  for  a drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a quenchless  lot : 

Fire ! the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 

Can  preserve  a moment's  form, 

But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 

Fire!  man’s  safeguard  and  his  slaughter: 

Fire!  Creation’s  first-born  daughter, 

And  Destruction’s  threaten’d  son. 

When  Heaven  with  the  world  hath  done  : 
Fire!  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 
Stiff  and  cold ! 

nis  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you! 

One  little  marshy  spark  of  dame — 

And  lie  again  shall  seem  the  same ; 

But  I his  spirit’s  place  shall  hold! 

[An  ignis-fatuus  flits  through  the  wood  and  rests 
on  the  brow  of  the  body.  The  Stranger  dis- 
appears : the  body  rises. 

Am.  (in  his  new  form.)  Oh!  horrible!  [thou? 
Stran.  (in  Arnold's  late  shape.)  What!  tremblest 
Am.  Not  so — 

I merely  shudder.  Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present  Whither  wilt  thou? 
Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion? 

Stran.  Wherefore  not? 

Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Am.  My  betters! 

Stran.  Ob ! you  wax  proud,  1 see,  of  your  uew  form : 
I’m  glad  of  that.  Ungrateful  too!  That’s  well; 

You  improve  apace; — two  changes  in  an  instant, 

Aud  you  are  old  in  the  world’s  ways  already. 

But  bear  with  me  : indeed  you  'll  tind  me  useful 
Upon  vour  pilgrimage.  But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant? 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I may  beliold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Stran.  That’s  to  say,  where  there  is  war 
And  woman  in  activity.  Let’s  see! 

Spain — Iialy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 

Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.  In  very  truth, 

There  is  small  choice:  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other’s  hearts. 

Am.  I have  beard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Stran.  A goodly  choice — 

And  scarce  a better  to  be  found  on  earth, 

SinCe  Sodom  was  put  out.  The  field  is  wide  too; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunuy  shores  of  the  world’s  garden. 

Am.  How 

Shall  tve  proceed? 

Stran.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho!  my  chargers!  Never  yet  were  better, 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
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Enter  two  Paget,  with  four  coal-black  horses. 
Am.  A noble  sight ! 

Stran.  And  of 

A nobler  breed.  Match  me  in  Barbary, 

Or  your  Kocbliui  race  of  Araby, 

With  these! 

Am.  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 

From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air ; 

And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord : 

They  and  I are  your  servitors. 

Am.  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names? 
Stran.  You  shall  baptize  them. 

Am.  What!  in  holy  water? 

Stran.  Why  not  ? The  deeper  sinner,  better  Baint 
Am.  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be 
demons. 

Stran.  True;  the  devil’s  always  ugly;  and  your 
Is  never  diabolical.  [beauty 

Am.  I’ll  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon ; for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 

And  never  found  till  now.  And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not, 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night. 

He  shall  be  Memnon , from  the  Elhiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a harper  once  u-day. 

And  you? 

Stran.  I have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes;  but  as  I wear 
A human  shape,  will  take  a human  name. 

Am.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
mine  once) 

I trust. 

Stran.  Then  cal!  me  Csesar. 

Am.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  beea  but  borne 
By  the  world’s  lords. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me, 

Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Am.  Well,  then, 

Caesar  thou  shalt  be.  For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

Cat.  We’ll  add  a title— 

“ Count  Arnold  :*  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound, 

Amd  will  look  well  upon  a billet-doux. 

Am.  Or  in  an  order  for  a battle-field. 

Cees.  {sings.) 

To  horse ! to  horse ! my  coal-black  steed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snufls  the  air ! 

There ’s  not  a foal  of  Arab’s  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear; 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken. 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook’s  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  be  will  not  pant, 

In  the  combat  he’ll  not  faint; 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble; 

In  the  stall  be  will  not  stiffen, 

But  be  winged  as  a griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet: 

And  will  not  such  a voyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily ! merrily ! never  unsound, 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the  ground ! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly! 

For  we’ll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

[ They  mount  their  horses , and  disappear. 

SCENE  II. 

A Camp  before  the  Walls  of  Rome. 

Ahuold  and  Cj&ae. 

C<es.  You  are  well  enter’d  now. 

Am.  Ay ; but  my  path 

Has  been  o’er  carcasses:  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

Cees.  Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.  Why  ! 
Thou  art  a conqueror;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 

Late  constable  of  France:  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth’s  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex, 

Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 

Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Am.  How  oldl  What ! are  there 

New  worlds? 

Ca:s.  To  you.  You  ’ll  find  there  are  such  shortly, 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold; 

From  one  halj  of  the  world  named  a whole  new  one, 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  aud  ears. 

Am.  I’ll  trust  them. 

Cans.  Do ! They  will  deceive  you  sweetly, 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 

Am.  Dog! 

Cas.  Man ! 

Am.  Devil ! 

Cees.  Your  obedient  humble  servant. 

Am,  Say  master  rather.  Thou  hast  lured  me  on. 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  last,  till  I am  here. 

Cas.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be? 

Am.  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace! 

Cees.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so  ? From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion ; and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  extremes!  point 
Of  life.  The  planet  wheels  till  if  becomes 
A comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out.  The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 

But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 

You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix’d  necessity  : against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not. 

Am.  And  when  it  prospers 

Cees.  ’T  is  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  it  prosper  now? 

Cees.  The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault, 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

Aud  shall  the  city  yield  ? I see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint, 

Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross, 
Which  his  blood  made  a badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
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God  and  God’*  Son,  man’s  sole  and  only  refuge). 

Cm.  Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

Arn.  What? 

Cat.  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 

Also  some  culverins  upon  the  wails, 

Aod  harqnebusses,  and  what  not;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Am.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 

The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might. 

When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  uncouqner’d) ; 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a sole  instant’s  pastime,  and  “ Pass  on 
To  a new  gladiator !” — Mast  it  fall? 

Cat.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre? 

The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ? for  yon  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Arn.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cass.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening’s  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges; 

For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

Cat.  I saw  him. 

Am.  You  ! 

Cat.  Yes,  sir.  You  forget  I am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  1 took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a worse  name.  I ’m  Cmsar  and  a hunch-back 
Now.  Well ! the  first  of  Caesars  was  a bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a glory.  (I)  Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we’ll  be  merry  still. 

I saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  1 am) 

Slay  his  own  twin,  quick-bom  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  be  leapt  a ditch  ft  was  then  no  wall, 
Whale’er  it  now  be);  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother’s  blood;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Re  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e’er ’t  was  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 

Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.  But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 

The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety  ? 

Cat.  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o’erswept? — Hark! 

Am.  They  arc  soldiers,  singing 

A reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

(I)  Suetonius  relates  of  Julius  Cirsar,  that  his  baldness 
gave  him  much  uneasiness,  having  often  found  himself,  upon 
that  account,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies  ; and 
that,  therefore,  of  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by 


Cat.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure.  [swans? 

Arn.  So,  you  are  I earn'd, 

I see,  too? 

Cat.  In  my  grammar,  certes.  I 
Was  educated  for  a monk  of  all  times, 

And  once  1 was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I so  minded — 

Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not? 

Cat.  It  answer*  bettor  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.  Like  your  statesman, 

And  prophet,  poutiff,  doctor,  alchymist, 

Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 

More  Babels,  without  uew  dispersion,  than 

The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooxe. 

Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.  Why?  why,  marry, 

Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 

They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 

For  nonsense.  Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood. 

Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 

Cabala ; their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 

They  build  more—  - [sneerer! 

Arn.  ( interrupting  him.)  Oh,  thou  everlasting 
Be  silent ! How  the  soldiers’  rough  strain  seems 
Soften’d  by  distance  to  a hymn-like  cadence! 

Listen ! 

Cat.  Yes.  1 have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  howl. 

Cat.  And  man  too.  Let  ns  listen  : 

I love  all  music. 

Song  gf  the  Soldiers  within. 

The  black  bands  came  over 
The  Alps  and  their  snow  ; 

With  Bourbon,  the  rover. 

They  pass'd  the  broad  Po. 

We  have  beaten  all  foetnen, 

We  have  captured  a king. 

We  have  turn’d  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 

Here’s  the  Bourbon  for  ever! 

Though  pennyless  all, 

We’ll  have  one  more  endeavour 
At  yonder  old  wall. 

With  the  Bourbon  we’ll  gather 
At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 
Or  break  or  climb  o’er 
The  wall : on  the  ladder 
As  mounts  each  Arm  foot, 

Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 

With  the  Bourbon  we’ll  mount  o’er 
The  walls  of  old  Rome, 

And  who  then  shall  count  o’er 
The  spoils  of  each  dome? 

Up!  up  with  the  lily! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 

In  old  Rome,  the  seven -hilly, 

We’ll  revel  at  ease. 

Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  Tiber  all  red, 

the  senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  be  either  ac- 
cepted or  used  with  so  mnch  pleasure  os  the  right  of  wear- 
ing constantly  a laurel  crown. — L-  K. 
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And  her  temples  so  hoary 
Shall  clang  with  our  trrad. 

Oh,  the  Bourbon!  the  Bourbon! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye! 

Of  our  song  bear  the  burden! 

And  fire,  fire  away! 

With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Oar  varied  host  comes ; 

And  next  to  the  Spaniard 
Beat  Germany’s  drums; 

And  Italy’s  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother; 

But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warr’d  with  his  brother. 

Oh,  the  Bourbon  ! the  Bourbon! 

Sans  country  or  borne. 

We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

Ctes.  An  iudifTerent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 

Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.  But  here 
The  general,  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust,  (comes 
A goodly  rebel! 

Enter  the  Constable  Boca  son  ( I ) “ cum  suis*  etc.  etc. 

Phil.  How  now,  noble  prince, 

You  are  not  cheerful? 

Bourb.  Why  should  I be  so? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

Bourb.  If  I were  secure ! 

Phil.  Donbt  not  our  soldiers.  Were  the  walls  of 
adamant, 

They'd  crack  them.  Hunger  is  a sharp  artillery. 

Bourb.  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears; 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on — were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I would  trust  my  Titans ; — 

But  now 

Phil.  They  are  but  men,  who  war  with  mortals. 
Bourb.  True:  but  those  walls  have  girded  in 
great  ages. 

And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.  The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city’s  rampart, 

And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands, 

And  beckon  me  away ! 

Phil.  So  let  them!  Wilt  thou 

Torn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows? 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.  1 could  have  faced, 
Methinks,  a Sylla’s  menace ; but  they  clasp, 

And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands, 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  (aces  and  fix’d  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.  Look  there! 

Phil.  I look  upon 

A lofty  battlement. 

Bourb.  And  there ! 

Phil.  Not  even 

A guard  in  sight;  they  wisely  keep  below, 

Shelter’d  by  the  grey  parapet  from  some 


Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  iu  the  cool  twilight. 

Bourb.  You  are  blind. 

Phil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bourb.  A thousand  years  have  mann’d  the  walb 
With  all  their  heroes, — the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survfve 
The  liberty  of  that  I would  enslave ; 

And  the  first  Caesar,  with  his  triumphs,  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

Phil.  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquer’d,  and  be  greater! 
Bourb.  True:  so  I will,  or  perish. 

Phil . You  can  not.  i 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day  than  death. 

[Count  Aanot.n  and  C.«ssn  advance.  | 
Ctes.  And  the  mere  men — do  they  too  sweat  beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

Bourb.  Ah ! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback ! and  his  master, 

The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous, 

And  generous  as  lovely.  We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Ctes.  You  will  find, 

So  please  your  highness,  tin  less  for  yourself. 

Bourft.  And  if  I do,  there  will  not  be  a labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback  ! 

Ctes.  You  may  well  say  so. 

For  you  have  seen  that  back — as  general, 

Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourb.  That’s  a fair  retort. 

For  I provoked  it: — but  the  Bourbon’s  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
Iu  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Ctes.  And  if  1 were,  1 might  have  saved  rnyself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

Phil.  Why  so? 

Ctes.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands,  of  their  own  bold  accord, 

Will  go  to  him ; the  other  hulf  be  sent, 

More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend's  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

Ctes.  Yonr  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a flatterer — I am  none; 

And,  for  my  deeds,  I only  stiug  when  stung. 

Bourb.  You  are  brave,  and  that’s  enough  for  me; 
and  quick 

In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that’s  more. 

I am  not  alone  a soldier,  but  the  soldiers’ 

Comrade. 

Ctes.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness; 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being  ; 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow! 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a buffoon. 

Ctes.  You  mean  I speak  the  truth. 

I’ll  lie — it  is  as  easy  : then  you’ll  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a hero. 


(I)  CHaries  of  Bourbon  was  cousin  to  Fraud*  I.,  and  Con-  )ry  the  king,  he  transferred  hit  services  to  the  Emperor 
■table  of  France.  Bdng  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  queen-  Charles  V.— L.E. 
mother  for  having  declined  the  honour  of  her  hand , and  alia 
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Bourb.  Philibert 

Let  him  alone;  he's  brave,  and  ever  has 
Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoulder 
Id  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation; 

And  (or  his  tongue,  the  comp  is  full  of  license, 

And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a mere  famish'd,  sullen,  grumbling  slave. 

Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a full  meal, 

And  wiue,  and  sleep,  and  a few  maravedis, 

With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Cat.  It  would  be  well 

If  the  earth’s  princes  ask’d  no  more. 

Bourb.  Be  silent! 

Cat.  Ay,  but  not  idle.  Work  yourself  with  words! 
You  have  few  to  speak. 

Phil.  What  means  the  audacious  prater  ? 

Cat.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bottrb.  Philibert! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ? Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ? Arnold ! I will  lead  the  attack 
To-morrow. 

Am.  1 have  beard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  And  you  will  follow  ? 

Am.  Since  1 must  not  lead. 

Bourb.  ’Tis  necessary,  for  the  further  dariug 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder’s 
First  step. 

Cat.  Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 

So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourb.  The  world’s 

Great  capital,  perchance,  is  ours  to-morrow. 

Through  every  change  the  seven-hilPd  city  hath 
Retain’d  her  sway  o’er  nations,  and  the  Caesars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.  Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 

Still  the  world’s  masters ! Civilised,  barbarian, 

Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.  Well ! 

T was  their  turn — now ’t  is  ours  ; and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 

Cat.  No  doubt : the  camp ’s  the  school  of  civic  rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome? 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

Cat.  In  AJaric’s  time? 

Bourb.  No,  slave!  in  the  first  Cassar’s, 

Whose  name  you  bear,  like  other  curs 

Cat.  And  kings! 

Tis  a great  name  for  blood-hounds. 

Bourb.  There’s  a demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake,  tby  tongue.  Wilt  never 
Be  serious? 

Cat.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ; — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.  T is  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive : we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.  Wherefore  should  wc  think? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a leader’s  shape, 

Takes  care  of  us.  Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts ! 

If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb.  Yon  may  sneer,  since 

’Tis  lacky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for’t. 

Cat.  I thank  you  for  the  freedom ; *tis  the  only 
Pay  I have  taken  in  your  highness’  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers ; they  hold  my  treasury  : 

But,  Philibert,  we’ll  in  to  council.  Arnold, 

We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince  ! my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  prixo  it, 

And  yours  will  be  a post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Cat.  And  mine? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night! 

Am.  [to  C.«sab.)  Prepare  our  armour  for  the 
And  wait  within  my  tent.  [assault, 

[Exeunt  Bourbon,  Arnot.d,  Phit.ibert,  etc. 
Cat.  (solus.)  Within  thy  tent! 

Think’st  thou  that  I pans  from  thee  with  my  presence? 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a mask?  And  these  are  men,  forsooth! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  (lower  of  Adam's  bastards! 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought.  It  is  a stubborn  substance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 

Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 

Well ! I must  play  with  the*e  poor  puppets:  ’tis 
The  spirit’s  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 

When  I grow  weary  of  it,  I have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.  T were  a jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  ant-hill : how  the  pismires  (hen 
Would  scamper  o’er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other’s  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison!  Ha!  ha!  [Exit  C.csar. 

PART  II. 

SCENE  1. 

Before  the  Walls  of  Rome. — The  assault  : the  army 
in  motion , with  ladders  to  scale  the  walls;  Bour- 
bon, with  a white  scarf  over  hit  armour,  foremost. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air. 

1. 

’T  is  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 

Whither  flies  the  silent  lark? 

Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 

Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 

Nature’s  eye  is  melancholy 
O’er  the  city  high  and  holy: 

But  without  there  is  a din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 

And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 

Oh  ye  seven  hills ! awaken. 

Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 

2. 

Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp  ! 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp! 

Not  a step  is  out  of  tune. 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  seJf-slanghler, 

Regular  as  rolling  water. 

Whose  high  waves  o’ersweep  the  border 
Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour's  dank ! 
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Look  down  o’er  each  frowning  warrior, 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier  ! 

Look  ou  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

3. 

Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 

Mann’d  without  an  interval! 

Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier, 

Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear. 

Lit  match,  bell-mouth’d  musquetoon, 

Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon. 

All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 

Mix’d  with  what  we  now  behold, 

In  this  strife  ’twixt  old  and  new, 

Gather  like  a locusts’  crew, 

Shade  of  Remus!  ’t  is  a time 
Awful  as  thy  brother’s  crime  ! 

Christians  war  against  Christ’s  shrine: — 

Most  its  lot  be  like  to  thine? 

4. 

Near — and  near — and  nearer  still, 

As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 

First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 

Like  a scarce-awakcn’d  ocean  ; 

Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder. 

Till  the  rocks  are  crush’d  to  powder, — 

Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 

Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 

Mighty  chiefs  ! eternal  shadows  ! 

First  Dowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a people  without  brother! 

Will  you  sleep  when  nations’  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 

Yc  who  wept  o’er  Carthage  burning, 

Weep  not — strike!  for  Rome  is  mourning!  (I) 

5. 

Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations  ! 

Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 

To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger, 

Namerons  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 

On  they  sweep.  Oh ! glorious  city, 

Must  thou  be  a theme  for  pity? 

Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  ! 

Alaric  was  a gentle  foe  roan, 

Match’d  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti! 

Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city; 

Rouse  thee  ! Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  band  to  thy  porch, 

Thau  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 

6. 

All ! behold  yon  bleeding  spectre ! 

II ion's  children  find  no  Hector; 

Priam's  offspring  loved  their  brother; 

Rome’s  great  sire  forgot  his  mother, 

When  be  slew  his  gallant  twin, 

With  inexpiable  sin. 

See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O’er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide! 

(1)  Sripin,  the  second  Afriranus,  is  said  to  hove  repeated 
a verse  of  llomer,  uod  wept  over  the  banting  of  Carthage. 
He  had  better  have  granted  it  a capitulation 
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When  he  first  o’erleapt  thy  wall 
Its  foundation  mourn’d  thy  fall. 

Now,  though  toweriog  like  a Babel, 

Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 

Stalking  o’er  thy  highest  dome, 

Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome! 

7. 

Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger; 

Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangour 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world’s  wonder! 

Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 

Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes, 

Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 

With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming, 

Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming! 

TJp  again ! for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 

Thicker  grows  the  strife : thy  ditches 
Europe’s  mingling  gore  enriches. 

Rome!  although  thy  wall  may  perish. 

Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 

Making  gay  the  harvest-home; 

But  thy  hearths,  alas!  oh,  Rome! 

Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish, 

Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish! 

8. 

Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates! 

Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  Ate’s! 

Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros! 

Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome’s  blood,  he  was  your  brother: 
'Twas  the  Roman  enrb’d  the  Roman; — 
BrennuB  was  a baffled  focman. 

Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyrs, 

Rise!  for  yours  are  holier  charters! 

Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling, 

Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars, 

True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters! 
Tiber!  Tiber!  let  thy  torrent 
Show  even  nature’s  self  abhorrent. 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 
Turn,  a s doth  the  lion  baited ! 

Rome  be  crush’d  to  oue  wide  tomb, 

But  be  still  the  Romans’  Rome! 

Bourbon,  Arnold,  C.«a.r,  and  others , arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  tvall.  Arnold  is  about  to  plant  his 
ladder. 

Bourb.  Hold,  Arnold!  I am  first. 

Am.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I charge  you!  Follow!  I am  proud 
Of  such  a follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Bourdon  plants  his  ladder , and  begins  to  mount. 
Now,  boys!  Ou!  on! 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Bourbon  falls. 
Ctes.  And  off! 

Am.  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  will  be  appall’d, — but  vengeance ! vengeance! 
Bourb.  'T is  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 

[Bourdon  takes  Arnold  by  the  hand , and  rises; 
but,  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 

Arnold ! 1 am  sped. 

Couceal  my  fall — all  will  go  well — conceal  it! 

Fling  my  cloak  o’er  what  will  be  dust  anon; 

Let  not  the  soldiers  sec  it 
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Am.  You  must  be 

■ Removed;  the  aid  of 

I Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy; 

I Death  is  upon  me.  But  what  is  one  life? 

! The  Bourbon’s  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 

< Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I am  but  clay, 

! Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 

Cces.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the 
cross? 

We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead: — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard.(l) 
Bourh.  Thou  bitter  slave ! to  uame  him  at  this  time ! 
But  I deserve  it 

Am.  ( to  C/ESar.)  Villain,  hold  your  peace! 

Cecs.  What,  when  a Clnistian  dies?  Shall  I not 
A Christian  “ Vade  in  pace?”  [offer 

Am.  Silence ! Oh ! 

Those  eyes  are  glazing  which  o’erlook’d  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equal. 

Bourh.  Arnold,  shouldst  thou  see 

France — But  hark  ! baik  ! the  assault  grows  warmer. 
For  but  an  hour,  a minute  more  of  life,  [ — Oh  ! 

To  die  within  the  wall ! Hence,  Arnold,  hence ! 

You  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  without  thee. 
Am.  And  without  thee! 

Bourh.  Not  so;  I ’ll  hud  them  still 

| In  spirit.  Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I have  ceased  to  breathe.  Away ! aud  be 
Victorious! 

Am.  But  I must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourh.  You  must — farewell — Up!  up!  the  world 
is  winning.  [Bourdon  dies.(2 ) 

Can.  (to  Arnold.)  Come,  count ! to  business. 

Am.  True.  I’ll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covert  Bock  now'*  body  with  a mantle, 
and  mount s the  ladder,  crying , 

The  Bourbon!  Bourbon!  On,  boys!  Rome  is  ours! 
Cits.  Good  night,  lord  constable!  thou  wert  a inan. 
[C.*->as  /allows  A H-tOT.o  ; they  reach  the  battle- 
ment; Arnold  and  C*sar  are  struck  down. 
C(cs.  A precious  somerset ! Is  your  couutship  in- 
jured? 

ArH.  No.  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

C<ts.  A rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated  ! 
And  ’l is  no  boy's  play.  Now  he  strikes  them  down  ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar;  now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here? — a Roman? 

[A  man  falls. 

The  first  bird  of  the  covey!  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest.  Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 
Wounded  Man.  A drop  of  water ! 

Cecs.  Blood 's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiher. 

Wounded  Man.  I have  died  for  Rome.  [Dies. 
Ccbs.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 

Oh  these  immortal  men!  aud  their  great  motives! 

But  I must  after  my  young  charge.  He  is 
By  this  time  i’  the  Forum.  Charge!  charge! 

[C/Ksar  mounts  the  ladder;  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE  II. 

I The  City. — Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and  Be- 
sieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in  con- 
fusion. 

Enter  C/ksar. 

Ctrs.  I cannot  find  my  hero ; he  is  mix’d 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
: The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 

I What  have  we  here?  A cardinal  or  two, 
i That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 

How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper!  Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  duff’d  their  hats,  ’t  would  be 
A blessing,  as  a mark  the  less  for  plunder. 

But  let  them  fly;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
W ill  not  much  slain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 

Enter  a Party  fighting — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the 
Besiegers. 

He  comes, 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins— Gore  and  Glory. 
Holla ! hold,  count ! 

Am.  Away  ! they  must  not  rally. 

Ctvs.  I tell  thee,  be  not  rash ; a golden  bridge 
Is  for  a flying  enemy.  I gave  thee 
A form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Kvemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 

; But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give, 
i But  though  I gave  the  form  of  Thetis’  son, 
i dipp'd  thee  not  in  Styx ; and  ’gainst  a foe 
I would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Pel  ides’  heel;  why  then,  be  cautious. 

And  know  thyself  a mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who, 

With  aught  of  soul,  would  combat  if  he  were 
I Invulnerable?  That  were  petty  sport! 

Think’st  thou  I beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar? 

[Arnold  rushes  into  the  combat. 
Cecs.  A precious  sample  of  humanity  ! 

Well,  his  blood's  up;  and  if  a little’s  shed, 

’Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a Roman , who  retires 
towards  a portico. 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave! 

I promise  quarter. 

Rom.  That’s  soon  said. 

I Am.  And  done — 

My  word  is  known. 

Rom.  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[ They  re-engage.  C csa  i\  comes  forward. 
Cecs.  Why,  Arnold  ! hold  thine  own : thou  hast 
A famous  artisan,  a cunning  sculptor;  [in  hand 
Also  a dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 

Not  so,  my  rausquelccr;  ’twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  so? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument. 

Rom.  I yet 


(1)  “Finding  himself  mortally  wounded,  Bayard  ordered 
one  of  bis  attendants  tn  place  him  under  a tree  with  his  face 
towards  the  enemy  ; then  tiling  his  eyes  on  the  guard  of  his 
■word,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a cross,  he  addressed  his 
prayers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture  he  calmly  waited  the 
approach  of  death.”  Robertson's  Charles  L.  K. 

(2)  “On  the  1st  of  May,  1527,  the  Constable  and  his  army 
came  in  sight  of  Rome,  and  the  oeit  morning  commenced 
the  attack.  Bourbon  wore  a while  vest  over  his  armour,  in 


order,  he  said,  to  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends 
and  foes.  He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a furious 
assault,  which  was  rrpelird  with  equal  violenre.  Seeing 
that  his  army  began  to  waver,  he  sciied  a scaliog- ladder 
from  a soldier  standing,  and  was  in  the  art  of  asrrnding, 
when  he  was  pierced  by  a musket-ball,  and  fell.  Feeling 
that  Ins  wound  was  mortal,  he  desired  that  his  lK>dy  might 
be  concealed  from  his  soldiers,  and  instantly  eipired.”  Ho. 
bertson. — L.  E. 
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May  live  to  carve  your  betters’. 

Cat.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble!  Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ; and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work’d  as  hard 
As  e’er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks.(l) 

[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  Cellini,  but  slight- 
ly: the  latter  draws  a pistol  t and  fires ; then  re- 
tires, and  disappears  through  the  portico. 

Cat.  How  forest  thou  ? Thou  hast  a taste,  methinks, 
Of  red  Bel  Iona's  banquet 

Am.  {staggers.)  ’Tis  a scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.  He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Cat.  Where  is  it? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword-arm— 

And  that’s  enough.  I am  thirsty:  would  1 had 
A helm  of  water  ! 

Cat.  That’s  a liquid  now 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

Am.  And  my  thirst  increases; — but 
l ’ll  find  a way  to  quench  it. 

Cat.  Or  be  quench’d 

Thyself? 

drn.  The  chance  is  even  ; we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.  But  I lose  time  in  prating; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [C.csar  binds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly? 

Why  dost  not  strike? 

Cat.  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.  When  1 behold  a prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I may  be  found  a Milo. 

Am.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

Cat.  A forest,  when  it  suits  roe. 

I combat  with  a mass,  or  uot  at  all. 

Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  os  I do  mine; 

Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  siuce  all  these  labourers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  still 

A fiend ! 

Cer.  And  thou — a man. 

Am.  Why,  such  1 fain  w'ould  show  me. 

Cat.  True — as  men  ore. 

Am.  And  what  is  that? 

Cat.  Thou  feclest  and  thou  see’st. 

[Exit  Arnold  joining  in  the  combat , which  still 
continues  between  detached  parties.  The  scene 
closes. 

SCENE  III. 

St.  Peter's — The  interior  of  the  Church — The  Pope 

at  the  Altar — Priests , etc.  crowding  in  confusion , 

and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge , pursued  by  Soldiery. 

Enter  CasvR. 

A Spanish  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrades ! 
seize  upon  those  lamps! 

(I)  “Levelling  my  arqoebase,”  say#  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
*1  discharged  it  with  a deliberate  aim  at  a person  a ho 
termed  to  be  lifted  above  the  rest:  but  the  mist  prevented 
me  from  distinguishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  nr  on 
foot.  Then  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and  Ceo 
rhino,  1 hid  them  tire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how 
to  escape  every  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having  accordingly 
fired  twice  for  the  enemy's  once,  I cautiously  approached 
the  walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  extraordinary 
confusion  among  the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  having 
shot  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  i he  was,  as  I understood  after- 
wards, that  chief  personage  whom  1 saw  raised  above  the 
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Cleave  yon  baid-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine! 

His  rosary  ’a  of  gold  ! 

Lutheran  Soldiers.  Revenge!  revenge! 

Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  uow — 

Y'onder  stands  Antichrist! 

Cat.  ( interposing .)  How  now,  schismatic? 

What  vvouldst  thou? 

Luth.  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 

Destroy  proud  Antichrist.  I am  a Christian. 

Cars.  Yea,  a disciple  that  would  make  the  founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.  Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth  Sold.  I say  he  is  the  devil. 

Cat.  Hush!  keep  that  secret. 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him  ? I repeat  he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cat.  And  that’s  the  reason:  would  you  make  a 
quarrel 

With  your  best  friends?  You  had  far  best  be  quiet; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Luth.  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen! 

[ The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward ; a shot 
strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  ( luards , 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

Cars,  (to  the  Lutheran.)  I told  you  so. 

Luth.  Sold.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me? 

Cars.  Not  1 ! Y'ou  know  that  “Y’engeauce  is  the 
Yrou  see  he  loves  no  interlopers.  [Lord’s 

Luth.  Sold,  {dying.)  Oh  ! 

Had  I but  slain  him,  I had  gone  on  high, 

Crown’d  with  eternal  glory  ! Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach'd  him  not, 

And  take  thy  servant  .to  thy  mercy.  Tis 
A glorious  triumph  still;  proud  Babylon’s 
No  more;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes ! [ The  Lutheran  dies. 

Cat.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest 
Well  done,  old  Babel ! 

[ The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately , while 
the  Pontiff  escapes , by  a private  passage , to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Attgelo.{2) 

Ctes.  Ha!  right  nobly  battled! 

Now,  priest!  now,  soldier!  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  cars  and  hearts!  1 have  not 
Seen  a more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.  But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then  ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped! 

Follow ! 

Another  Sold.  They  have  barr’d  tbe  narrow  passage 
And  it  is  clogg’d  with  dead  even  to  the  door.  [up. 
Cars.  1 am  glad  he  hath  escaped:  be  may  thank 
me  for ’t  • 

In  part.  I would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish'd — 
’Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire:  his  indulgences 

rest.” — Vol.  i.  p.  120.  This,  however,  la  one  of  the  many 
stones  in  Cellini's  amusing  autobiography  which  nobody 
seems  ever  to  have  believed.— L.  E. 

(SJ  Tbe  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  besieged  from  the  6th 
of  May  to  the  bth  of  Juue.  during  which  time,  slanghter 
and  desolation,  accompanied  with  every  exceiw  of  impiety, 
rapine,  and  lust,  on  the  side  of  tbe  Imperialists,  devastated 
the  city  of  Rome.  For  this  picture  of  horrors,  see  especially 
the  Sackage  of  flrrme,  hy  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  Mgentiluomo 
Snmminiatese,  che  vl  se  trovo  preaente,”  and  Life  pf  Cellini , 
vol.  i.  p.  124. — L.  E. 
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Demand  some  in  return; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall; — and  besides),  his  now  escape  may  famish 
A future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  infallibility.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats  ! 

What  do  you  pause  for?  If  you  make  not  haste. 
There  will  not  be  a link  of  pious  gold  left. 

And  you,  too,  catholics ! Would  ye  return 
From  such  a pilgrimage  without  a relic? 

The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion : 

See  how  they  strip  the  shrines! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter! 

He  speaks  the  truth;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cas.  And  that  were  shame!  Go  to! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[ The  Soldiers  disperse  ; many  quit  the  Church, 
others  enter. 

Cws.  They  arc  gone. 

And  others  come:  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity, 

Deemiug  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 

While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.  So,  another ! 

Enter  Oliutik, /lying  from  the  pursuit — She  springs 
upon  the  Altar. 

Sold.  She's  mine! 

Another  Sold.  ( opposing  the  former.)  You  lie,  I 
track'd  her  first ; and  were  she 
The  Pope’s  niece,  I’ll  not  yield  her.  [They  fight. 

3 d Sold.  ( advancing  towards  Ommfia.)  You  may 
Your  claims;  I’ll  make  miue  good.  [settle 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

3d  Sold.  Alive  or  dead ! 

Olimp.  {embracing  a massive  crucifix.)  Respect 
your  God! 

3d  Sold.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Olimpia,  with  a strong  and 
sudden  effort,  easts  down  the  crucifix:  it 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 

3d  Sold.  Oh,  great  God ! 

Olimp.  Ah ! now  you  recognize  him. 

3d  Sold.  My  brain’s  crush’d! 

Comrades,  help,  ho!  All's  darkness!  [He  dies. 

Other  Soldiers  (coming  up).  Slay  her,  although  she 
had  a thousand  lives : 

She  hath  kill’d  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a death  ! 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.  Great  God!  through  thy  redeeming  Son, 
And  thy  Son’s  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
1 would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  tliee! 

Enter  Askoi.d. 

Am.  What  do  1 see?  Accursed  jackals! 

Forbear ! 

Cits,  (aside,  and  laughing.)  Ha ! ha ! here ’s  equity  ! 
The  dogs 

Have  as  much  right  as  he.  But  to  the  issue! 
Soldiers.  Couut,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am.  With  what  weapon? 

Sold.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush’d  ; 
behold  him 

Lie  there,  more  like  a worm  than  man;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so;  there  is  a woman 

Worthy  a brave  man’s  liking.  Were  ye  such, 

Ye  would  have  honour’d  her.  But  get  ye  hence. 

And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  none, 
For  your  existence.  Had  you  touch’d  a hair 
Of  those  dislievell’d  locks,  I would  have  thiun’d 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.  Away, 

Ye  jackals ! gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 

But  not  even  these  till  be  permits. 

A Sold.  ( murmuring .)  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  ( cuts  him  down.)  Mutineer! 

Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth. 

[The  Soldiers  assault  Askold. 
Am.  Come  on  ! I'm  glad  on ’t : I will  show  you , 
slaves. 

How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o’er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale. 

Until  I waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 

As  you  are  hold  within  it. 

[Arnold  mows  doicn  the  foremost,  the  rest 
throw  down  their  arms. 

Soldiers.  Mercy,  mercy! 

Arn.  Then  learn  to  grant  it.  Have  I taught  you  who 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements? 

Soldiers.  Wc  saw  it,  and  we  know  it;  yet  forgive 
A moment’s  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest — 

The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  you  hence! 

Heure  to  your  quarters;  you  will  fiud  them  fix’d 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  (aside.)  In  my  father’s 

House!  [no  further  need 

Am.  (to  the  Soldiers.)  Leave  your  arms;  ye  have 
Of  such : the  city  *s  render’d.  And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I'll  find  out  a stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 
Soldiers,  (deposing  their  arms  and  departing.)  We 
obey. 

Am.  (to  Olimp  la.)  Lady,  you  arc  safe. 

O/imp.  I should  be  so. 

Had  1 a knife  even ; but  it  matters  not — 

Death  hath  a thousand  gates;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altai  foot,  whence  I look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash'd, 

Ere  thou  ascend  it.  God  forgive  thee,  man ! 

Am.  I wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp.  No ! Thou  hast  only  sack’d  my  native  land, — 
No  injury! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A den  of  thieves.  No  injury ! — this  temple — 
.Slippery  with  Roman  and  holy  gore. 

No  injury ! And  now  thou  wouldst  preserve  me, 

To  be — —but  that  shall  never  be! 

[5!Ac  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  her,  and  prepares  to  dash  herself  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Altar  opposite  to  that 
where  Arnold  s totals. 

Arn.  Hold,  hold ! 

I swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 

I know  tliee. 

Am.  No,  thou  know's!  me  not;  1 am  not 

Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp.  f judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art. 

1 see  tliee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 
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Take  mine,  ’tis  all  thou  e’er  shalt  have  of  me, 

And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 

Where  the  baptismal  font  baptized  me  God’*, 

I offer  him  a blood  less  holy 

Hut  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 

A redeem’d  infaut)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified  ! 

[Olympia,  waves  her  hand  to  Arnold  with 
disdain,  and  dashes  herself  on  the  pavement 
from  the  Altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God! 

I feel  thee  now.  Help,  help!  She’s  gone. 

Cass.  ( approaches .)  I am  here. 

Am.  Thou ! but  oh,  save  her ! 

Cect.  { assisting  him  to  raise  Olimpia.)  She  hath 
done  it  well! 

The  leap  was  serious. 

Arn.  Oh!  she  is  lifeless. 

Cees.  If 

She  be  no,  I have  nought  to  do  vrith  that : 

The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave ! 

Cat.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  ’tis  all  one:  methinks 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Am.  Words! — Canst  thou  aid  her? 

Cass.  I will  try.  A sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font. 

Am.  Tis  mix'd  with  blood. 

Cees.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Home. 

Am.  How  pale!  how  beautiful ! how  lifeless! 

Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 

I love  but  thee ! 

Ctts.  Even  so  Acliilles  loved 

Penthesilea:  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes!  But  no,  ’twos  nothing,  or  the 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death.  [last 

Cees.  She  breathes. 

Am.  Thou  say’st  it?  Then  ’tis  truth. 

Cees.  You  do  me  right — 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftencr  than  he’s  deem’d : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Am.  ( without  attending  to  him).  Yes!  her  heart 
Alas!  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart  (beats. 

I ever  wish’d  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Cees.  A sage  reflection. 

But  somewhat  late  i’  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear 
I say  she  lives.  [her  ? 

Arn.  And  will  she  live? 

Cees.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then  she  is  dead! 

Cites.  Bah!  bah!  You  are  so, 

And  do  not  know  it.  She  will  come  to  life — 

Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are; 

But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am.  , We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace, 

Where  I have  pitch’d  my  banner. 

Cees.  Come  then!  raise  her  up! 

Am.  SofUy! 

Cees.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Am.  But  doth  she  live  indeed? 

Cees  Nay,  never  fear! 

But,  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live ! 

Cass.  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 

Count!  count!  I am  your  servant  in  all  things, 

And  this  is  a new  office: — *t  is  not  oft 
I am  employ’d  in  such;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a friend  is  what  you  call  a fiend. 

On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends; 

Now  I desert  not  roiue.  Soft ! bear  her  hence, 

The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit! 

I am  almost  enamour’d  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou! 

Cees.  I!  But  fear  not.  I ’ll  not  be  your  rival. 

Am.  Rival ! 

Cees.  I could  be  one  right  formidable; 

But  since  I slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias’  future  bride  (and  after  all 
’T  was  suck’d  out  by  some  incense),  I have  laid 
Aside  intrigue:  ’tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult — 

Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again ; for  there ’s 
The  rub!  at  least  to  mortals. 

•den.  Prithee,  peace! 

Softly!  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open! 

Cees.  Like  stars,  no  doubt ; for  that ’s  a metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

Am.  To  the  palace 

Colonna,  as  I told  you  ! 

Cees.  Oh!  I know 

My  way  through  Rome. 

Am.  Now  onward,  onward!  Gently! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  Olimpia.  The  scene  closes. 

PART  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A Castle  in  the  Apennines , surrounded  by  a wild 
but  smiling  country.  Chorus  of  Peasants , singing 
before  the  Gates. 

CHORTTS. 

1. 

The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come; 

The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home: 

They  are  happy,  we  rejoice; 

Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

2. 

The  spring  is  come;  the  violet ’s  gone, 

The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun: 

With  us  she  is  but  a winter’s  flower, 

The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower ; 
And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

3. 

And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shriuks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

4. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
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The  morning  *tar  of  all  the  flowers. 

The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen’d  boors ; 

Nor,  ’midst  the  roses,  e’er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  violet. 

Enter  C.f.sar. 

Ctts.  {stuffing).  The  wars  are  all  over. 

Our  swords  are  all  idle. 

The  steed  biles  the  bridle, 

The  casque ’s  on  the  wall. 

There  ’h  rest  for  the  rover ; 

Rut  bis  armour  is  rusty, 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty 
As  he  yawns  in  the  ball. 

He  drinks — but  what's  drinking? 

A mere  pause  from  thinking! 

No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death  call. 

CS0RU1. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar’s  in  the  wood. 

And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 
To  spring  from  her  hood : 

On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 
She  sits  like  a crest, 

And  the  air  is  in  (rouble 
With  birds  from  their  nest. 

Cat,  Oh!  shadow  of  glory! 

Dim  image  of  war! 


But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 

Her  hero  no  star, 

Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 
Of  empire  and  chase, 

Who  made  the  woods  wonder 
And  quake  for  their  race. 

When  the  lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 

Then  ’t  was  sjwrt  for  the  strong 
To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 

To  go  forth,  w ith  a pine 

For  a spear,  ’gainst  the  mammoth, 

Or  strike  through  the  ravine 
At  (he  foaming  behemoth ; 

While  man  was  in  stature 
As  towers  in  our  time. 

The  first-born  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime! 

caoaus. 

But  the  wars  are  over. 

The  spring  is  come ; 

The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home: 

They  are  happy,  and  wc  rejoice; 

Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice ! 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry , singing. 
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A MYSTERY,  (t) 

“ Now  the  serpent  wa*  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Loan  God  bad  made.” 

(.entail,  chap.  Ut.  verae  I. 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

41)19  " fltyetrrj)  of  Coin”  is  Stisrribtb, 

MV  HIS  OBLIGED  VRIES  D AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT, 


THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 

Tna  following  scenes  are  entitled  A Mystery , in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 

(I)  f.iliii  was  be  fun  at  Ravenna,  on  the  I6th  of  July,  1821 
—completed  on  the  9th  of  September — nnd  published,  in  the 
same  volume  with  Sardanapolut  and  The  Aro  Fotcari,  in 
December. 

Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord  Ttyron  has  been  more  ge- 
nerally admired,  on  the  score  of  ability,  than  this  Mystery; 
certainly  none,  on  first  appearing,  ci posed  the  author  to  h 
fiercer  tempest  of  personal  abuse. 

Besides  being  unmercifully  handled  in  most  of  the  critical 
journals  of  the  day,  (Join  was  made  the  subject  of  a solemn 
separate  essay,  entitled  “ A Remonstrance  addressed  to  Mr. 
Murray  respecting  a recent  Publication — by  Oionientis;”  of 
which  we  may  here  preserve  a specimen  : — 

There  la  s method  of  producing  nsnletlnn,  not  to  be  found  In 
any  of  the  treatises  no  lope,  bat  which  I am  persuaded  you  could 
he  quickly  made  to  understand  ; It  U the  mrfui^eetum  a/i  erumrnmm  ; 
and  this.  I trust,  will  be  brought  home  to  you  lo  a variety  of  ways; 
not  least,  I aspect,  In  the  profit  you  hope  to  make  by  the  offrndmg 
publication.  At  a bookseller,  I conclude  yew  have  but  one  standard 
of  poetic  esce lienee — Ihe  r stent  of  your  sale.  Without  assuming 
any  thing  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight,  I venture  to 
foretell,  that  In  this  cate  you  will  be  mistaken : the  book  will  dit* 


npon  similar  subjects,  which  were  styled  “ Mysteries, 
or  Moralities.”  The  author  has  by  no  means  taken 
the  same  liberties  with  his  subject  which  were  com- 
mon formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  reader  curious 

appoint  your  cupidity,  as  much  at  It  discredits  your  ferlmg  and  dis- 
futino  Your  noble  employer  bat  deceived  you,  Mr.  Murray  : be 
hat  profited  by  Ihe  celebrity  of  hit  name  Ut  palm  upon  you  obsolete 
trash,  the  very  off-scouring*  of  Flaylr  and  Voltaire,  winch  he  ha* 
made  you  pay  fur  at  though  it  wrrr  first-rate  poetry  and  sound 
metaphysics.  But  I Udl  sou  (ami.  If  you  doubt  It,  you  may  consult 
any  of  the  literary  gentlemen  who  frequent  your  reading  mum) 
that  tin*  poem,  this  MeUrrj,  with  which  you  have  insulted  u*.  i* 
noHmif  more  than  a tento  from  Voltaire's  novels,  and  the  most  ob- 
jectionable article*  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary1.  served  up  In  clumsy  ait- 
tiuft  ol  ten  syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  niviisg  it  the  guise  of  portrv 

••  Shll.  though  Ca in  has  no  claims  lo  originality,  there  are  other 
objects  to  which  it  may  be  made  subarrvlenl  . and  so  well  are  tbe 
noble  author's  scheme*  arranged,  that  in  soma  of  them  be  will  be 
sure  to  succeed. 

[n  the  lint  place,  this  publication  may  be  useful  ss  a financial 
measure.  It  may  teem  hard  lo  suspect,  that  the  btgh-aoulrd  philo- 
sophy. of  which  his  Lordship  makes  profession,  muld  be  '•srvilr  to 
the  influence'  of  money;  but  you  could  tell  ns.  Sir,  If  yon  would, 
what  sort  of  a hand  your  noble  friend  is  at  a bargain  ; whether 
I'lutus  does  not  sometimes  go  share*  with  Apollo  in  bis  Uksfurn- 
ttons. 

'*  In  the  second  place  (second  t mean  In  point  of  order,  for  I do 
not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates  in  his  Lordship's 
mind),  Um  blasphemous  Impieties  of  CmIm,  though  nothing  more  tn 
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enough  to  refer  to  those  very  profane  productions,  (1) 
whether  in  English,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  language 
adapted  to  his  characters;  and  where  it  is  (and  this 

reality  than  (be  echo  of  oAra-rrfmrd  sophisms,  by  being  newly 
dressed  ant  I pul  forth  In  a form  rany  to  be  rememberrd,  may  pro- 
dace  considerable  effect ; that  la,  they  may  mislead  Ibe  ignorant, 
unsettle  the  watering,  or  confirm  U>r  hardened  aeeptie  in  hu  mis- 
belief.  Theae  are  consequence*  which  Lord  Hyron  must  have  con- 
templated; with  what  degree  of  complacency  hr  alone  ran  tell. 

“But.  In  the  third  place.  If  neither  of  theae  thing*  liippani,  and 
Cain  should  not  prove  either  lucrative  or  miarhievnuv,  there  ia 
another  point  which  Lord  Byron  ba*  secured  to  himarlf,  to  that  he 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it, — the  aatiafaction  of  insalting  thine  Iroai 
whom  he  differ*  both  in  faith  and  practice.  ..  Now.  at  last.  he 
quarrel*  with  Uie  very  conditiona  of  humanity,  rebels  again*!  that 
tVovnimre  which  ftndea  and  governs  all  tiling*,  and  dares  to  adopt 
the  language  winch  had  never  before  hern  attributed  to  any  being 
but  one,  * Evil,  he  thou  my  good.'  Such,  as  far  aa  we  can  Judge,  is 
Loed  Byron." 

This  critic’s  performance  U thus  alluded  to  in  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas  Rinnaird: — •**  I know  nothing 
of  Rivington’a  ‘Remonstrance’  by  the  'eminent  Church- 
man but  I suppose  the  man  wants  a living. n 

On  hearing  that  hia  publisher  was  threatened  with  more 
serious  annoyances,  in  consetjnence  of  the  appearance  of  the 
tfysfery,  Lord  Byron  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr, 
Murray 

'•  Pita,  February  im 

" Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  ev  peeled ; but  I perceive  oar  upon 
you  in  the  papers,  which  I confess  that  I did  not  evpecl-  Mow,  or 
fn  what  manner,  you  ran  be  considered  responsible  for  wbat  / pub- 
lish. 1 am  at  a loss  to  conceive.* 

'*  If  Cam  be'  blasphemous,'  Paradite  Loti  is  blasphemous;  and 
the  very  words  of  the  Ovfoed  gentleman.  * Evil,  be  thou  my  good,' 
are  from  Hat  very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of  Satan;  and  i*  there 
any  thing  more  In  that  of  Lucifer  in  lli«  Mytltry Cam  ia  nothing 
more  than  a drama,  not  a piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain 


* This  letter  y 
Ambrotmuta 


a Uma  versified  at  the  time  in  Blackwood’*  S octet 


" Attack*  on  me  were  what  I look'd  for.  Murray  ; 

But  why  Hie  devil  do  they  badger  you  ? 

These  godly  newspaper*  seem  hot  a*  curvy  ; 

But  don't,  dear  Publisher,  be  in  a stew. 

They  'll  be  io  glad  to  ace  you  in  a (lurry  — 

I mean  those  ranting  Quacks  of  your  Review— 

They  fhin  would  have  you  all  to  their  own  set  ,— 

But  never  mind  them — we  're  not  parted  yet. 

They  sorely  don't  suspect  you,  Mr.  John, 

Of  being  mure  than  accoucheur  to  Cain  ; 

What  mortal  ever  said  you  wrote  the  Pas.’ 

I dig  Ibe  mine — you  only  fire  the  train 
Bat  her*— -why,  really,  no  great  length*  1 *ve  gone— 

Big  wigs  and  buss  were  always  my  disdain — 

Bat  my  poor  shoulders  why  throw  aU  the  guilt  on  ? 

There '*  as  much  blasphemy,  or  more,  In  Mil  too. 

The  thing  *a  a drama,  not  a sermon -book  ; 

Here  stands  Use  Murderer-, tint  '*  the  Old  One  there- 
in gown  and  cassock  how  would  Satan  look  ? 

Should  fratricides  discourse  like  Dr.  Blair? 

Tbe  puritanic  Milton  freedom  took, 

Wbieh  now -a -day*  would  make  a bishop  star*; 

But  not  lo  shock  the  feelings  of  the  age, 

1 only  bring  your  angels  oo  the  stage. 

To  bully  Ton,  yet  shrink  from  buttling  Me, 

Is  baseness— nothing  baser  stains  As  Timet  i 
While  Jeffrey  in  each  catalogue  I «ee — 

Mhile  no  one  talks  of  priestly  Playfair's  crimes,— 

While  Drummond,  at  Marseille*,  blaspheme*  with  glee — 
Why  all  this  row  about  my  harmless  rhymes? 

Depend  on  'l,  Piao,  't  is  some  private  pique 
'Mung  those  that  cram  your  Quarterly  with  Greek. 

If  this  goes  on.  I wish  you 'd  plainly  tell  ’em, 

T were  quite  a treat  to  ate  to  be  indicted ; 
la  It  levs  sin  to  write  surti  book*  than  sell  'em  ? 

There  '•  muscle  I— I ’ra  resolved  I ’ll  toe  you  righted. 

Im  me.  great  Sharpe. f is  me  convene  return  ! 

Come  Dr.  Sewell, f show  you  hurt  been  knighted,!  - 
On  my  account  you  never  shall  bedunn'd; 

The  copyright,  in  part,  I will  refund. 

You  may  tell  aU  who  come  into  your  shop. 

You  and  your  Bull-dog  both  remonstrated  ; 

My  Jackall  did  the  same,  you  hints  may  drop, 

(AH  which,  perhapa.  you  have  already  said.) 

Just  apeak  the  word,  I 'll  fly  to  be  your  prop; 

They  shall  not  touch  a hale,  man.  no  your  head. 

You  're  free  lo  print  this  lelterg  you  ’re  a fool 
If  you  don’t  send  it  first  to  tbe  John  Bull." 

[f  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  John  Sewell,  LL.D  , managers  of  tbe  Con- 
sUlutional  Association.) 


is  but  rarely)  taken  from  actual  Scripture , he  has 
made  as  little  alteration,  even  of  words,  as  the  rhythm 
would  permit.  Tbe  reader  will  recollect  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  does  not  state  that  Eve  was  tempted 

speak  as  the  first  murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to 
sprak,  surely  all  the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  according  to 
their  chararlrrv — and  the  ttrungrr  passion*  have  vs rr  been  per- 
mitted lo  tbe  drama. 

" I have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Drily,  us  in  Scripture 
'though  Milton  dun,  and  not  scry  wisely  either;;  but  have  adopted 
bis  angel  as  scot  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any 
feeling*  on  the  subject,  by  falling  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men 
must  fall  short  in,  sis.  giving  an  adequate  notion  of  tbe  effect  of  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.  The  old  Mystrrirs  introduced  him  liberally 
enough,  and  all  Ibis  is  avoided  In  the  new  one. 

“The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  think  it  won’t  succeed 
with  me,  seems  to  mr  as  atrocious  an  attempt  as  ever  disgraced  the 
limes.  W hat  ! when  Gibbon's,  Hume’s,  1'nestlry'*,  and  Drum  mood's 
publishers  bsve  been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  foe  seventy  years,  are 
you  to  be  singled  out  for  a work  of  fiction,  not  of  history  or  argu- 
ment ? There  must  be  aumething  at  tbr  bottom  of  Uns — some  pri- 
vate enemy  of  your  own  x it  is  otbetwiar  incredible. 

"I  cun  only  say.  'Me,  me;  rn  adsnm  qui  frcl .' — that  any  pro- 
ceedings directed  against  you,  I beg,  may  be  transferred  to  me,  who 
am  willing,  and  ought,  to  rod  ore  them  all that  if  you  haw  Inst 
money  by  the  publication.  I will  refund  any  or  all  of  the  copyright; 

— that  1 desire  you  will  say  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Gifford  remon- 
strated against  no.  publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhous* ; — that  / alone  oc- 
casioned it,  and  1 alone  am  the  person  Who,  either  legally  or  otherwise, 
should  bear  the  burden.  If  they  prosecute,  I will  come  to  England; 
tlial  is,  if,  by  meeting  it  in  my  own  person,  I can  save  yours.  Let 
me  know.  Yon  aha'n't  suffer  for  me.  if  I rau  help  it.  Make  auy 
use  of  this  letter  you  please. 

'•  lours  ever,  etc. 

“ Btsou. 

“ P S.— 1 write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions  and  ab- 
surdities With  the  tummer  moon  (for  here  our  winter  is  rlearei  than 
jour  dog-day* . lighting  tbe  winding  Arno,  with  all  her  buildings  sod 
bridges, — so  quirt  and  still ! — What  nothings  are  we  before  tbe  least 
of  these  stars . 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Ben  bow  having  pirated  fain, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Lancelot)  Shadwell  applied  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Eldon)  for  an  injunction  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's 
property  in  the  Mystery-  The  learned  counsel,  on  Use  9th 
of  February,  IK22,  spoke  aa  follows:  — 

" This  work  profrsnes  to  record,  in  a dramatic  poem  of  three  arts, 
the  story  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  mrsnl  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  received  those  temptations  which 
led  him  to  eonnnii  the  murder  of  bis  brother.  The  actors  in  tbe 
poem  are  few:  they  consist  of  Adam  nnd  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
their  two  wives,  with  Lucifer,  and.  in  the  third  act,  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord.  Tbe  book  only  does  that  which  wss  before  dune  by  Milton, 
and  adheres  more  closely  to  Uie  wonts  contained  In  Scripture.  The 
hook,  in  Uie  commencement,  represents  Cain  in  a moody  dissipated 
disposition,  when  the  Evil  Spirit  tempts  him  to  go  forth  with  him  to 
acquire  knowledge.  After  Use  first  art,  he  leads  him  throsigb  the 
abyss  of  space;  and.  in  tbe  third,  Cain  re l urns  with  a still  more 
gloomy  spirit.  Although  tbe  post  puls  passages  Into  his  mouth, 
which  of  themselves  are  blasphemous  and  impious,  yet  it  is  what 
Milton  has  done  also,  both  iq  bis  Paradite  Lott  and  Regained. 
Out  those  passage*  are  powerfully  combated  by  the  beautiful  argu- 
ments of  hit  wife,  Adah.  It  is  true  that  the  book  represents  what 
Scripture  represents,— that  he  Is,  notwithstanding.  Instigated  to  de- 
stroy tbe  altar  of  hi*  brother,  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death  ; 
but  then  the  punishment  of  hi*  crime  follows,  tn  tbe  very  words  of 
the  Scripture  Itself.  Cam's  mind  t*  immediately  visited  with  all  the 
horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  a wanderer  oo  the  lace  of  Ibe 
earth.  I trust  I am  the  last  person  in  the  wurld  who  would  attempt 
to  defend  a blasphemous  or  impious  work  ; bul  I say  that  this  piw-m 
is  as  much  entitled  to  the  protretion  of  the  court,  in  the  abstract,  aa 
either  the  Paradite  Loti  or  the  Paradite  Regained.  So  confident  am 
I of  this,  that  I would  at  present  undertake  lo  compare  it  with  those 
works,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  It  is  perfectly  as  moral  as 
those  productions  of  Milton.  Every  sentence  carries  with  It,  if  I 
may  use  the  ei pres* I'm,  its  own  balsam.  Tbe  authority  of  God  is 
recognised;  aud  Cain’*  Impsely  and  crime  are  introduced  to  show 
that  it*  just  punishment  immediately  followed.  I repeat,  that  there  ; 
is  no  reason  why  this  work,  taken  abstractedly,  should  not  be  pro-  i 
I retell  as  well  as  either  of  the  books  I have  mentkonrd.  I therefore 
trust  that  your  Lordship  will  grant  this  injunction  ia  limine,  and 
then  tbe  defendants  may  come  in  and  show  cause  against  it."  ! 

The  following  it  a note  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor'*  judg-  I 
ment: — 

"This  court,  like  the  other  court*  of  Jostles  in  « bis  country, 
acknowledges  Christianity  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Juris- 
diction of  this  court  In  protecting  literary  property  is  founded  oa 
this.— that  where  an  action  will  bv  for  pirating  a work,  there  the 
court,  attending  to  tbe  Imperfection  of  that  remedy,  grants  Its  In- 
junction; because  there  may  be  publication  after  publication,  winch 
you  may  never  be  able  to  hunt  down  by  proceeding  in  the  other 
court*.  Hut  where  such  an  action  does  not  lie,  1 do  not  apprehend 
that  it  i*  according  to  the  course  of  the  court  to  grant  an  injunction 
to  protect  the  copyright.  Now  this  publics  non,  if  it  is  one  intended 
lo  vilify  and  bring  into  discredit  that  portion  of  Scripture  history 
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by  a demon,  bat  by  “the  Serpent;”  and  that  onl>  I 
because  he  was  “the  most  subtil  of  all  the  beasts  ol  | 
the  field.”  Whatever  interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  ; 
the  Fathers  may  have  pul  u|>on  this,  1 take  the  words 
as  I find  them,  aud  reply,  with  Bishop  Watson  upon 
similar  occasions,  when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to 
him,  as  Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  “Be- 
hold the  Book!” — holding  up  the  Scripture. (2)  It  is  J 
to  be  recollected,  that  my  present  subject  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  New  Testament , to  which  no  reference 
can  be  here  made  without  anachronism.  With  the 
poems  upon  similar  topics  I have  not  been  recently  * 
familiar.  Since  I was  twenty,  I have  never  read  Mil- 

ton  ; bat  I had  read  him  so  frequently  before,  that 
this  may  make  little*  difference.  Gesner’s  Death  of 

to  which  it  relates,  it  • publication  with  reference  to  which,  if  the 
principle*  on  which  the  cane  of  Dr.  Prletllej,  at  Warwick,  was 
decided,  be  just  principle*  of  law,  the  party  could  not  recover  any 
damage*  in  respect  of  a piracy  of  It.  This  court  ha*  no  criminal 
jurisdiction;  it  cannot  look  on  any  thing  at  an  offence ; but  in  IInm 
rates  it  only  administers  justice  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights 
of  those  who  possess  them,  in  couieijurnee  of  being  able  In  maintain 
an  action.  You  have  alluded  to  Milton's  immortal  work  : it  did  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  last  long  vacation,  amongst  Ih r solittta  jueunda 
oblivt a viltr,  I read  that  work  from  beginning  to  end  ; it  is  therefore 
quite  fresh  In  my  memory,  and  it  appear*  to  me  that  the  great  object 
of  its  author  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  there  are 
undoubtedly  a great  minv  passages  in  it,  of  winch,  if  that  were  sot 
its  object.  It  would  be  vrrv  improper  by  law  to  vindicate  the  pub- 
lication; but,  taking  it  all  together,  it  is  elror  that  the  object  and 
effect  wre  not  to  bring  into  disrepute,  but  to  promote,  the  reverence 
of  our  religion.  Now  Ihe  real  question  is,  looking  at  llir  work  before 
me,  Its  preface,  the  poem,  Its  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  Ihe  pall  and  the  Atonement,  whether  it*  in- 
tent be  as  innocent  as  that  of  the  other  with  winch  you  have  com- 
pared it;  or  whether  It  be  to  traduce  and  bring  into  discredit  that 
part  o i sacred  history.  This  question  I have  no  right  to  try,  because 
it  has  been  settled,  after  great  difference  of  opinion  among  llie 
learned,  (hat  it  Is  for  a Jury  to  determine  that  point ; and  where, 
therefore,  a reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  I be  character  of 
the  work  {and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  I have  not  a doubt.  I 
hope  it  is  a reasonable  one),  another  course  must  be  taken  for  de- 
termining what  is  its  true  nature  and  character.  Theic  is  a great 
difficulty  In  these  eases,  because  it  appears  a strange  thing  to  permit 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  by  way  uf  prevralmg  ihe  circulation  of 
a mlsrhievou*  work,  wbirh  I uo  not  presume  to  determine  that  tins 
is  ; but  thai  I cannot  help;  and  the  singularity  of  Ihe  rase  in  this 
instance  is  more  obvious,  because  here  is  a defendant  who  lias  mul- 
tiulied  Ibis  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think  proper  to  appear. 

If  the  work  be  of  that  character  which  a court  of  common  law 
would  consider  criminal,  it  Is  pretty  clear  why  he  doe*  not  appear, 
because  be  would  come  confirm  rent  ; and  for  the  same  reason  the 
question  may  perhaps  not  he  tried  by  an  action  at  law  . and  if  It 
turns  out  to  be  the  cave,  I shall  be  bound  to  give  my  own  opinion. 
That  opinion  I esprrss  no  further  now  than  to  My  that,  after  having 
read  the  work,  I cannot  grant  the  injunction  until  you  show  me 
that  you  can  maintain  an  action  for  it.  If  you  cannot  maintain  an 
| action,  there  is  no  pretence  for  granting  an  injunction  ; if  you  should 
not  be  able  to  try  tbe  question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  I cannot 
be  charged  with  impropriety  if  I then  give  my  own  opinion  upon  it. 

It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  witii  tbe  work,  if  it  be  calculates! 
to  produce  mischievous  effects,  opens  a door  for  its  dissemination, 
bul  the  duty  of  stopping  Ihe  Work  doe*  not  brlung  to  a court  of 
equity,  which  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  cannot  puuivh  or 
check  the  offrnoe.  If  tbe  character  of  the  work  is  inch  that  the 
publication  of  it  amounts  to  a temporal  offence,  there  is  another 
way  of  proceeding,  anil  the  publinitioa  of  it  should  lie  proceeded 
against  directly  as  an  offence;  but  whether  this  nr  any  other  work 
should  be  so  dealt  with,  it  would  be  very  Improper  for  me  to  form 
or  intimate  an  opinion." — Tire  injunction  was  refused  accordingly. 

We  most  not  encumber  our  pages  with  the  long  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  which  this  famous  judgment  elicited. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  Life  of  Johnson,  and  its  last  editor’s  note. 

“'When,*'  aays  Boswell,  "Dr.  Johnson  and  I were  left  by  our- 
selves, I read  to  him  my  notes  of  tbe  opinions  of  our  Judges  upon  the 
questions  of  literary  property.  He  drd  not  like  them;  and  said, 
j 'They  make  me  think  of  your  Judges  not  with  that  respect  which  I 

I should  wish  to  do.’  To  the  argument  of  one  of  them,  that  then*  ran 
be  no  property  in  blasphemy  nr  nonsense,  he  answered.  'Thru  your 
rotten  sheep  are  nlnr!  By  that  rule,  when  a man’s  home  fulls  into 
deray.  he  must  love  It.”’ — ttotwrU,  vol.  li.  p,  IH  - " Dr.  Johnson's 
illuslratlon  is  sophistical,  and  might  liave  been  retorted  upon  him ; 

I for  if  a man's  sheep  are  so  rotten  a*  to  render  the  meat  unwhole- 
some, or  if  Ids  house  be  so  decayed  ns  lu  threaten  mischief  to  pa**en- 
gers.  tbe  law  will  runliaratr  Ihe  mutton  and  abate  the  house,  without 
any  regard  to  property,  which  the  owner  thus  abuses.  Moreover, 

• Johnson  should  have  (User In. in* ted  between  a criminal  o<fclire  and 
j a ci vtl  right.  Blasphemy  is  a crime:  would  it  not  be  in  tbe  highest 
degree  absurd,  that  there  should  be  a ngtu  of  property  in  a crime,  oe 
that  tbe  law  should  be  called  upon  to  prole,  i that  which  is  illegal? 

I If  Uni  be  true  in  law,  it  is  much  more  So  in  equity as  h«  wbu  ap. 


Abel  1 have  never  read  since  I was  eight  years  of  age 
at  Aberdeen.  The  general  impression  of  my  recol- 
lection is  delight;  but  of  the  content#  I remember 
only  that  Cain's  wife  was  called  Malmla,  and  Abel's 
Thirza:  in  tbe  following  pages  I have  called  them 
Adah  and  Zillah,  the  earliest  female  names  which 
occur  in  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Lantech's  wives: 
those  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a coincidence  of  subject  may  have 
caused  the  same  in  expression,  1 know  nothing,  and 
care  as  little.  (3) 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect),  that  there  is  uo  allusion  to  a future 
state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor,  indeed  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (4)  For  a reason  for  this  extraordinary 

pliev  for  the  estraoniinary  assittanrr  of  a coart  of  equity  should  have 
a right,  consistent  at  least  with  equity  and  moral*.’’ — C rotter. 

The  reader  U referred  to  Mr.  Moore’s  lAfe,  for  abundant 
evidence  of  the  pain  which  Lord  Byron  suffered  front  the 
virulence  of  the  attacks  on  fulfil,  and  tbe  legal  procedure 
’ above  tdludcd  to.  There  appeared,  in  the  Bijou  for  IH28,  a 
j fragment  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  entitled  The  tf'anderings  of 
Coin/  which  wus,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  tbe  perusal  of  this 
Mystery,  and  w hich  every  reader  will  thank  us  for  insert- 
ing in  an  Appendix  to  tbe  piece. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  de- 
dication, in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray : — ■ 

“Mt  Dm  Sia,  "Edinburgh.  4th  December,  itt'Ji 

| ••  I accept,  with  feelings  of  great  obligation,  tltc  flattering  propo-  , 

sal  of  l*ml  Byron  to  prefix  my  name  to  the  very  grand  and  t re  men-  i 
| dou*  drama  of  Cain.  I may  be  partial  toil,  and  you  will  alluw  i 
I have  cause;  bul  I do  not  know  that  his  Muse  luu  rvrr  taken  to  1 
I lofty  a flight  amid  birr  former  suaimgs.  He  ha*  certainly  matched 
Milton  on  hi*  own  ground.  Some  part  of  Uie  language  i»  bold,  and 
may  shork  one  class  of  readers,  whose  line  will  be  adopted  by  other* 

! nut  of  affectation  or  envy.  But  then  they  must  condemn  the  Paradise 
, Lost,  if  the)  have  a mind  to  be  consistent.  The  fiend-like  reasoning 
and  bold  blasphemy  uf  the  fiend  and  of  bis  pupil  lead  exactly  to  tbe 
pmnt  which  Wus  to  be  expected,— the  commission  of  tbe  first  murder, 
anil  the  nun  and  despair  of  Use  perpetrator. 

" I do  not  sec  how  any  otic  can  accuse  tbe  author  himself  of  Mani- 
rheism.  The  Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect,  doubtless  ; be- 
cause. not  being  able  to  deny  llir  existence  of  thrGood  Principle,  be 
endeavour*  to  exalt  himself — the  Evil  Principle — to  a seeming  equal- 
ity with  Ihe  Good  i but  such  arguments,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a being, 
i can  only  be  used  to  deceive  and  to  brfray.  laird  By  mu  might  have 
made  this  mure  evident,  by  placing  its  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of 
some  good  and  protecting  spirit,  the  reasons  which  render  the  exist- 
ence ol  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  benevolence  of  tbe 
I Deity,  The  gre.it  key  to  tbe  mystery  is,  pcrhnp*.  the  imperfection 
of  our  own  taeultii-s,  which  see  ami  fed  strongly  the  partial  evils 
! which  press  upon  us.  but  know  luu  little  of  the  general  system  of 
I Ihe  universe,  to  be  aware  how  the  existence  uf  these  it  to  be  rrcon- 
I tiled  with  the  benevolence  of  the  great  Orator. 

| "to  drop  these  speculation*,  you  have  tiuieli  occasion  for  seme 
: mighty  spirit,  like  Lord  Byron,  lu  r<«me  down  and  trouble  the  waters; 

! for,  excepting  The  John  Hull,’  you  seem  stagnating  strangely  in 
London. 

**  Your*,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly, 

I •*  To  John  Murray.  Esq.  “Wum  Scott." 

(1)  See  ante,  p.  177;  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  .4  totals  of  the 
: Stage,  vol.  I.;  the  J/isfofre  du  theatre  Francois,  vol.  ii.,ctc, 

etc.— L.  B. 

(2)  “I  never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  argo-  i 
; rarnts  which  tbe  opponents  in  the  divinity -school*  brought  1 
! against  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  ndmittrd  their  | 

authority  as  decisive  of  a difficulty  ; hat  I used  on  such  oc-  . 
cashing  to  say  to  them,  holding  up  the  New  Testament  in 
my  hand,  ' Hn  arte  rum  codlrem  ! Here  is  the  fountain  of  { 
truth;  why  do  you  follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by 
thr  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  passions,  of  mau?’*’  Bishop  j 
f fat  son’s  Ijft , vol.  i.  p.  G3. — L.  li. 

| (3)  Here  follows,  in  the  original  draught,  — “l  am  pre- 

j pared  to  be  accused  of  ManieheUm,  or  some  other  hard  | 

; name  ending  in  Ism,  which  make  a formidable  figure  nnd  j 
awful  sound  in  the  eyes  und  curs  of  those  who  would  he  as  | 

! inoch  puzzled  to  exptuin  the  terms  so  bandied  about,  ns  the  | 
liberal  and  pious  intluJgers  in  such  epithets.  Agamst  such  I 
| I can  defend  myself,  or,  if  uccessary,  I con  attack  in  turn  " • 
-UE. 

(4)  “There  are  numerous  passages  dispersed  throughout  j 

* The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  railed  had  been  established 
little  time  befurc  tlnv  letter  wav  written,  and  bad  excited  a ' 
lion  unequalled  in  Ihe  recent  history  of  the  newspaper  press. 
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omission  be  may  consult  Warburtnn's  Divine  Imitation  ; 
! whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet  been 
> assigned.  1 have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to  Cain, 
without,  I hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a clergyman  upon 
the  same  subjects;  but  1 have  done  what  I could  to 
restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  politeness. 
If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

Hole. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author 
has  partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier, 
that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before 
the  creation  of  man.  This  speculation,  derived  from 
the  different  strata  and  the  bones  of  enormous  and 
unknown  animals  found  in  them,  is  not  contrary  to 
tbc  Mosaic  account,  but  rather  confirms  it;  as  no  hu- 
man bones  have  yet  been  discovered  in  those  strata, 
although  those  of  many  known  animals  are  found  near 
the  remains  of  the  unknown.  The  assertion  of  Lu- 
cifer, that  the  pre-Adamite  world  was  also  peopled 
by  rational  being*  much  more  intelligent  than  umii, 
and  proport ionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  etc.  etc. 
is,  of  course,  a poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  make 
out  bis  case. 

1 ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a *trauelogedia”  of 
Alfieri,  called  Abele. — I have  never  read  that,  nor  any 
other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  writer,  except 
his  Life. 

Ravenna,  Sept.  20,  1821. 
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MEN.  W()  MEW. 

Aiun.  Eh. 

Cam.  Adah. 

Abel.  Zili.aii. 

ANGELS. 

Ajigel  ok  the  Lord. 

Lucim. 

the  Old  Testament,  which  import  something  mare  thnn  ‘an 
allusion  to  a future  state.’  la  truth,  the  Old  Testament 
abounds  in  phrases  which  imply  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  which  would  be  insignificant  and  hardly  intelligible,  but 
upon  that  supposition.  * Then  shall  the  dost  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.* 
— Keel.  xii.  7.  4 And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  : and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.’— Dan.  x.  2.  ‘I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  be  shall  stand  in  the  latter 
days  upon  the  enrth : and  though  after  my  skin  worms  shall 
destroy  my  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I see  God.' — Job,  xix. 
25.  Rot  there  would  be  no  end  of  citing  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  to  show  that  not  ouly  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  implied  in  its  divine  pages,  but  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  alto."  Bril.  Hrv. — L.  E. 

(I)  “lord  Byron  has  thought  proper  to  call  this  drama  a 
“mystery;”  the  name  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  given 
in  oar  own  country,  before  the  Reformation,  to  those  scenic 
representations  of  the  mysterious  events  of  our  religion, 

| which,  indecent  and  unedifying  as  they  seem  lo  ourselves, 
were,  perhaps,  the  principal  means  by  which  a knowledge 
of  those  events  was  conveyed  to  our  rude  and  nninstructed 
ancestors.  But, except  in  the  topics  on  which  it  is  employed, 
I-o rd  Byron's  Mystery  lias  no  resemblance  to  those  which  it 
claims  as  its  prototypes.  These  last,  however  nhsurd  and 
) indecorous  in  their  execution,  were,  at  least,  Intended  reve- 
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CAIN.(I) 

ACT  I. 

SCF.NK  I. 

| The  Land  without  Paradise . — Time,  Sunrise. 

: Adam,  Eve,  Cat  it,  Abel,  Adah,  Z.i.lui,  offering  a 

Sacrifice. 

Adam.  Gon,  the  Eternal ! Infinite!  All-wise! — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  (be  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a word — all  hail ! 

Jehovah,  with  reluming  light,  all  hail ! 

Ere.  God!  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
! Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 

Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail! 

Abel.  God ! who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth — ocean — air — and  lire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds  which  these  illuminate, 

Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them. 

And  love  Iwth  them  and  thee— all  hail ! all  bail ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal!  Parent  of  all  things! 

Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 

I To  lx*  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 

I Let  me  love  thee  and  them  : — All  bail!  all  hail! 

ZiUah.  Oh,  God  ! who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Yet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in, 

1 And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 

I Keep  us  from  further  evil: — Hail!  all  hail!  (2) 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art  thou 
j Cain.  Why  should  I speak?  [silent? 

) Adam . To  pray.  (3) 

j Cain.  Have  ye  not  pray'd  ? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain.  And  loudly:  1 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I trust. 

Abel.  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest-born,  art  silent  still. 

Cain.  ’Tis  better  I should  be  so. 

\ Adam.  Wherefore  so? 

1 rently.  The  composition  now  hcforc  ns  is,  unhappily,  too 
famous  for  its  contrary  character."  Hrber.— -I..  E. 

“ The  morning  hymns  and  worship  with  which  the  Mystery 
‘ opens  are  grave,  solemn,  and  scriptural,  and  the  dialogue 
which  follows  with  Cain  is  no  less  so:  his  opinion  of  the 
tree  of  life  is,  I believe,  orthodox  ; but  it  is  daringly  ex-  I 
' pressed : indeed  all  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  Cain  are  j 
but  the  questions  of  the  sceptics.”  Galt. — P.  E. 

(2)  “ The  drama  opens  with  a hymn,  addressed  by  Adam  i 
and  bis  family  (with  the  exrcptlou  of  Cain)  to  the  Almighty.  I 
Lord  Byron  tells  ns,  in  his  preface,  with  some  portion,  we  j 
think,  of  that  feeling,  certainly  not  of  English  growth,  which  j 

| leads,  him  to  refuse  to  Shakspeare  the  name  of  a dramatic  i 
poet,  that  he  ‘ has  not  read  Milton  since  he  was  twenty,’  I 
j From  the  opening  line*  we  are  not  iadisposrd  to  heiieve  him  j 
| Cain,  however,  is  now  introduced. —refusing  to  ask  any  j 
• thing  of  God,  or  to  thank  him  for  all  which  he  has  received  i 
at  his  hands  ; alleging  that  the  boon  of  existence,  which  is  J 
| embitterrd  by  toil,  and  shortly  to  be  cancelled  by  death,  is  J 
1 not  worth  a prayer  or  a thanksgiving.  After  a little  feeble 
I expostulation,  the  pious  family  leave  him  to  his  gloomy 
thoughts,  which  are  iuterrupted  by  the  approach  of  Loci- 
, fer.”  Hrber. — L.  K. 

(3)  “‘Prayer,’  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephalonia.  * does  not 
' roiuist  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  In  repeating  certain  words 

in  n solemn  ranunrr.  Devotion  is  the  affection  of  the  heart,  ; 
nnd  this  I feel;  for  when  I view  the  wonders  of  creation,  I 
lw»w  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven ; and  when  I feel  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  I fed  grateful  to  God  for 
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j Cain.  I have  nought  to  ask.  (I) 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for? (2) 

j Cain.  No. 

I Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live? 

! Cain.  Must  I not  die  ? 

; Ere.  Alas ! 

i The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tret*  begins 
! To  fall.  (3) 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 

! Oh,  God  ! why  didst  tbou  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge? 
| Cain.  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of  life? 
, Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  Oh ! my  son, 

Blaspheme  not : these  are  serpents’  words. 

Cain.  Why  not? 

The  snake  spoke  truth:  it  was  the  tree  of  knowledge  ; 
! It  was  the  tree  of  life:  knowledge  is  good, 

And  life  is  good;  and  how  can  both  be  evil? 

Ete.  My  boy!  thou  speak est  as  I spoke,  in  sin, 

! Before  thy  birth  : let  me  not  see  renew'd 
j My  misery  in  thine.  1 have  repented. 

! Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 

Which  e’en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.  Had  we  been  so. 

Thou  now  hadst  been  contented. — Oh,  my  son! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 

Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
j Needful : the  earth  is  young,  aud  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son. 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resign’d, 

And  do  as  he  doth.  [Exeunt  Adam  and  Eva. 

Zillah.  Will  tbou  not,  my  brother  ? 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy  brow, 
Which  can  avail  thee  uothing,  save  to  rouse 
j The  Eternal  anger? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Will  thou  frown  even  on  me? 

Cain.  No,  Adah!  no; 

I fain  would  be  alone  a little  while. 

Abel,  I 'm  sick  at  heart ; but  it  will  pass; 

Precede  me,  brother — 1 will  follow  shortly. 

And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind; 

Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met: 

having  bestowed  these  upon  me.' — 4 All  this  is  well,*  I ssid, 
4 so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  be  a Christian  jon  most  go  far- 
ther. — • I read  more  of  the  Bible  than  you  are  aware,*  he 
said:  4 1 have  a Bible  which  my  sister  gave  me,  who  is  aa 
excellent  woman,  and  I read  it  very  often.’  He  went  into 
his  hrd-rnom  on  saying  this,  and  brought  oot  a pocket  Bible, 
• finely  bound,  and  showed  it  to  me.”  Kennedy. — L-  K. 

(1)  “Say  then,  shall  man,  deprived  ail  power  of  choice, 

Ne’er  raise  to  Heaven  the  supplicating  voice? 

Not  so  ; but  to  tbe  gods  bis  fortunes  trust; 

Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  Just, 

W bat  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 

And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow  ; 

With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan  ; 

More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man.” — Juv- 

“ 1 Though  the  Deity  is  inclined, * says  Owen,  ‘by  bis  own 
benignity,  to  bless  his  creatures,  yet  he  experts  tbe  outward 
expressions  of  devotion  from  the  rational  part  of  them.' 
This  is  certainly  wbat  Juvenal  means  to  inculcate  : hence 
his  earnest  recommendation  of  a dor  regard  to  tbe  public 
and  ceremonial  part  of  religion."  Clfford. — {..  E. 

(2)  “Dr.  Shaw,  the  professor  of  divinity,  breakfasted 
with  us.  I took  out  my  Ogden  on  Prayer,  and  read  some  of 
it  to  the  company.  Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  • Abernelhy,’ 
said  be,  4 allows  only  of  a physical  efTect  of  prayer  upon  the 
mind,  which  may  be  produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by 


1 'll  follow  you  anon. 


Adah.  If  not,  I will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

AbeL  The  peace  of  God 

' Be  on  your  spirit,  brother! 

[Exeunt  Abel,  Zillah,  and  Adah. 

Cain  (solus).  And  this  is 

Life! — Toil!  and  wherefore  should  I toil? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  bis  place  in  Eden. 

What  had  / done  in  this? — 1 was  unborn  : 

I sought  not  to  be  born ; nor  love  the  slate 
; To  which  that  birth  has  brought  tne.  Why  did  he 
I Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ? or, 

Yielding,  why  suffer?  Wbat  was  there  in  this? 

The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him? 

If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 

| Tbe  fairest  in  the  centre?  They  have  but 
[ One  answer  to  all  questions,  “ T was  his  will, 

I And  he  is  good.”  How  know  I that?  Because 
' He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  follow? 

| 1 judge  but  by  the  fruits — aud  they  are  bitter — 
Which  I must  feed  on  for  a fault  not  mine, 
j Whom  have  we  here? — A shape  like  to  the  angels', 
Yet  of  a sterner  and  a sadder  aspect 
Of  spiritual  essence:  why  do  1 quake? 

, Why  should  I fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 

I Whom  I see  daily  wave  their  tiery  swords 
; Before  the  gates  round  which  I linger  oft. 

In  twilight’s  hour,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  those 
Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  tbe  night  closes  o’er  the  inhibited  walls 
And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 
Tbe  chenibim-defended  battlements? 

If  I shrink  not  from  these,  the  ftre-arm’d  angels, 

. Why  should  I quail  from  him  who  now  approaches? 
Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 
Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 
As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be:  sorrow  seems 
Half  of  his  immortality. (4)  And  is  it 
So?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity? 

He  comctb. 

Enter  Lucirga.(5) 

Lucifer.  Mortal! 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou? 

prayer;  for  instance,  by  meditation.  Ogden  goej  farther, 
in  truth,  we  have  tbe  convent  of  all  nations  for  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  whether  offered  op  by  individuals  or  by  assem- 
blies; and  revelation  has  told  us  it  will  be  effect oal.*  " 
Boswell,  Croker's  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  3U3. — L.  K. 

(3)  “This  passage  affords  a key  to  the  temper  and  frame 
of  mind  of  Cain  throughout  the  piere.  He  disdains  the  limit- 
ed existence  allotted  to  him ; be  has  a rooted  horror  of  death, 
attended  with  a vehement  curiosity  as  to  his  nature  ; and  he 
nonrishes  a sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  whose  mis- 

i conduct  he  ascribes  his  degraded  state.  Added  to  this,  be 
I has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  beyond  the  bouuds 
’ prescribed  to  mortality  ; and  this  part  of  the  poem  hears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Matured,  whose  counterpart,  indeed, 
in  tbe  main  points  of  character.  Cain  seems  to  be.”  Camp-  - 
; bell's  Magazine. — I..  E. 

(4)  “ Cain's  description  of  the  approach  of  Lnclfrr  would 
have  shone  in  the  Paradise  last.  There  i*  something  spi- 
ritually fine  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  presentiment 
of  coming  evil,"  Jeffrey. — L.E. 

I (5)  44  Of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
; know  no  evil  : and,  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which 
j we  receive  of  him  is,  from  his  first  introduction,  most  fa- 
vourable. He  is  not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the 
wisdom  and  tbe  unconquerable  daring,  which  Milton  has  as-  , 
signed  him,  and  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a spirit  of  so  exalted  a nature,  but  he  is  represented 
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Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain.  And,  being  so,  const  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  1 know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How ! 

You  know  my  thoughts? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought; — ’tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part? 

This  has  not  been  reveal’d:  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly, 

While  that  of  knowledge,  by  ray  mother's  haste. 

Was  pluck’d  too  soon;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death! 

Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee;  thou  shall  live. 

Cain.  I live, 

But  live  to  die : and,  living,  see  nothing 
To  muke  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  dinging, 

A loathsome  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  1 abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 

And  so  1 live.  Would  I had  never  lived ! 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for  ever:  think 
The  earth,  which  is  tbiue  outward  covering,  is  [uot 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  less!  and  why 

No  more? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shall  be  as  we. 


Cain.  And  ye?  j 

Lucifer.  Are  everlasting. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy?! 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  No:  art  thou? 

Cain.  How  should  I be  so?  Look  on  me! 

Lucifer.  Poor  clay ! 

And  thou  pretended  to  be  wretched ! Thou ! 

Cain.  1 am: — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 
art  thou? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

Cain.  Ab ! 

Thou  look'st  almost  a god ; and 

Lucifer.  I am  none: 

And,  having  fail’d  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I am.  He  conquer’d;  let  him  reign! 

Cain.  Wrbo? 

Lucifer.  Thy  sire’s  Maker,  and  the  earth’s. 
Cain.  And  heaven's, 

And  all  that  in  them  is.  So  I have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say — what  they  must  sing  and  say,  i 
on  pain 

Of  being  that  which  I am — and  thou  art — 

Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — (1).| 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 


as  unhappy  without  a crime,  and  as  pitying  our  unhap- 
piness. Even  before  he  appears,  we  are  prepared  (so  far  as 
the  poet  ha*  had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathise  with 
nay  spiritual  being  who  is  opposed  to  the  government  of 
Jehovah.  The  conversations,  the  exhibitions  which  cnane, 
are  all  conducive  to  tbe  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is 
is  evil,  and  that,  had  tbe  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would 
have  made  his  creatures  happier.  Above  all,  his  arguments  ; 
and  insinuations  are  allowed  to  pass  unrontradicted,  or  are 
answered  only  by  overbearing  force,  and  punishment  in- 
flicted. not  on  himself,  bnton  hi*  disciple.  Nor  is  the  inten- 
tion less  apparent,  nor  the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the 
language  employed  ia  not  indecorous,  and  tbe  accuser  of  the 
Almighty  does  not  descend  to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  invec- 
tive. That  the  monstrous  creed  thus  inculcated  is  really 
the  creed  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  we,  eertninly,  have  some 
difficulty  in  believing.  As  little  are  we  inrlined  to  assert 
that  this  frightful  caricature  of  Deism  is  intended  as  a covert 
recommendation  of  that  farther  stage  to  which  tbe  seepii- 
: cism  of  modern  philosophers  has  sometimes  conducted  them. 
We  are  willing  to  suppose  that  he  has.  after  all,  no  fur- 
ther view  than  tbe  fantastic  glory  of  supporting  a paradox 
ably  ; of  showing  his  powers  of  argument  and  poetry  at  the 
expense  of  all  tbe  religions  ami  natural  feelings  of  the 
world,  and  of  ascertaining  bow  much  will  be  forgiven  him 
1 by  tbe  uowearied  devotion  of  his  admirers.  But  we  cannot, 

I with  some  of  our  contemporaries,  give  him  the  credit  of 
' ‘writing  conscientiously.'  We  respect  his  understanding 
too  highly  to  apprehend  that  he  intended  a benefit  to  man- 
kind in  doing  hia  beat  to  make  them  discontented.”-— 
Heber. 

“ Milton,  with  true  tact  and  feeling,  put  no  metaphysics 
into  .Satan's  mouth.  There  is  no  querulousneas,  no  sneak- 
ing doubts,  no  petty  reasoning  in  'the  Archangel  fallen. ’ 

It  is  a fine,  blunt,  sublime,  characteristic  defiance,  that 
reigns  throughout,  and  animate*  hi*  character  ; the  spirit  is 
still  of  celestial  birth;  and  all  the  evil  of  his  speech  and 
net  is  utterly  neutralised,  by  the  impossibility  of  nos'i  feeling  | 
any  sympathy  with  It.  The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  lialf-hu- 
man  devil,  with  enough  of  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  mi-  ' 
iignant  sceptir,  and  enough  of  heaven  to  throw  a shade  of 
sublimity  on  his  very  malignity.  The  Lacifhr  of  Byron  is 
i neither  a noble-fiend,  nor  yet  a villain- fiend —he  does  no- 
| thing,  and  be  seems  nothing — there  is  no  poetry  either  of 
character  or  description  about  him- — he  is  a poor,  sneaking, 

1 talking  devil — a most  wretched  metaphysician,  without  wit 


enough  to  save  him  even  from  the  damnation  of  criticism 
— he  speaks  neither  poetry  nor  common  sense.  Thomas 
Aquinas  would  have  flogged  him  more  for  his  bad  logic  than 
his  unbelief — and  St.  Dunstan  would  have  caught  him  by 
the  nose  ere  the  purblind  fiend  was  aware.” — Blackwood. 

“ Tbe  impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  consists  mainly 
in  this — that  the  purposeless  and  gratuitous  blasphemies 
pat  into  the  mouth*  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are  left  onrrfuted, 
so  that  they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  the 
design  of  the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  There  is 
no  attempt  made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  strongest  pos- 
sible  impression  on  the  reader's  mind-  On  the  contrary, 
the  arguments,  if  inch  they  can  be  called,  levelled  against 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  are  put  forth  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity.  And  it  has  been  the  noble  poet's 
endeavour  to  palliate  as  much  as  possible  the  characters  of 
the  Evil  Spirit  aad  of  the  first  murderer;  the  former  of 
whom  is  made  an  elegant,  poetical,  philosophical  senti- 
mentalist, a sort  of  Manfred, — the  latter  an  ignorant,  prond, 
aad  self-willed  boy.  Lucifer,  too,  is  represented  as  denying 
all  share  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,  which  he  throws  upon  the 
Serpent  • in  his  serpentine  capacity  ; * the  author  plending, 
that  be  does  *o  only  because  tbe  book  of  Genesis  has  not  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  that  a 
reference  to  tbe  New  Testament  would  be  an  anachronism.” 

Ed.  Her. 

“Lucifer  now  enters  on  the  stage;  and  If  we  nllow  that 
he  is  a different  and  inferior  personage  to  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
ton,  it  is  a concession  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be 
made  as  readily  by  the  author  at  by  ourselves.  Tbe  Satan 
of  Paradise  l/>st  has  still  a tinge  of  heaven ; his  passions 
are  high  and  heroic,  aad  his  motion  is  vast  and  solemn. 
Those  of  Lord  Byron's  spirit  are  less  dignified  and  more 
abrupt,  bat  charged  as  intensely  with  fierce  and  bitter 
spleen-  The  one  seems  not  unworthy  to  haunt  the  *olitndes 
of  Eden ; tbe  other  appears  to  have  no  little  knowledge  of 
tbe  world,  and  to  be  most  at  home  in  tbe  busy  walks  of 
men.”  Campbell’s  May.— L.  K. 

(I)  “In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  teds  Cain  (who  is 
thus  far  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  tbe  fact)  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  'soul*  who  dare  use  their  immor- 
l talitv*  are  condemned  by  God  to  be  wretched  everlastingly.* 

I •••There  Is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  In  Calm 
Mist  I reroller  I,  I hold  no  sorb  opinion* ; - but,  in  a drama,  the 
first  rebel  and  the  first  mutderer  must  be  made  to  talk  accurdmg  to 
- their  characters." — B.  Letter*. 
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liis  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him  that 
His  evil  is  not  good!  If  he  has  made. 

As  he  saith — which  I know  not,  nor  believe — 

\ But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake: 

We  are  immortal !— nay,  he'd  hare  us  so, 

That  he  may  torture: — let  him!  He  is  great — 
But,,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict!  Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil;  and  what  else  hath  he  made?  But  let  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
| Less  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 
i And  unparticipatcd  solitude; 
j Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb:  he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant ;(f) 

Could  he  but  crush  himself,  ’t  were  the  best  boon 
He  ever  granted : but  let  him  reign  on, 

And  multiply  himself  ir.  misery! 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathise — 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs 
Innumerable  more  endurable. 

By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all 

With  all!  But  He!  so  wretched  in  his  height, 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create,  and  re-create (2) 

Cain.  Thou  speak’st  to  me  of  things  which  long 
have  swum 

In  visions  through  my  thought:  I never  could 
Reconcile  what  I saw  with  what  I heard. 

My  father  aud  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees:  I see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim. 

Which  shut  them  out,  and  me:  I feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  toil,  and  constant  thought:  I look 
Around  a world  where  I seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  inc,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things — but  1 thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine. — My  father  is 
Tamed  down ; my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse;  my  brother  is 
A watching  shepherd-boy,  who  ofTers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 

This  sentiment,  which  is  the  pervading  moral  (if  we  may 
call  it  so)  of  the  play.  Is  developed  in  the  lines  which  fol- 
low." Heber.  — L.  K. 

(1)  The  poet  rite*  to  the  sublime  in  making  l.udfer  first 
inspire  Cain  with  the  knowledge  of  his  immortality — a por- 
tion of  truth  which  hath  the  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the 

> victim ; for  Cain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy,  knowing 
that  his  being  cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  less  scruple  to 
desire  to  be  as  l.udfer.  * mighty.*  The  whole  of  this  speech 
U truly  satanic;  a daring  nnd  dreadful  description  given  by 
everlasting  despair  of  the  Deity."  Galt. — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

**  Create,  sod  re -errs  (r — perhnp*  he  *11  make 
One  di)  a Son  unto  himself— as  he 
Cave  you  a father— and  if  he  so  doth, 

Mark  me that  Son  will  be  a sacrifice  !"— L E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

'•  Have  stood  before  thee  as  I am ; but  chosen 
The  serpent’s  charming  symbol,  at  before. '’—L.  E. 

f4)  M The  tree  of  life  was  doubtless  a material  tree,  pro- 
ducing material  fruit,  proper  as  such  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body  ; hut  was  it  not  also  art  apart  to  hr  partaken  of  os  a 
symbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  nou- 
rishes the  soul  to  immortality  ? ” Bishop  Home..  — I.,  E. 

(5)  “ The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  believe  the  late  Robert 
Hall,  says,  — “A  more  deadly  sentiment,  a more  insidious 
| falsehood,  than  is  conveyed  in  these  words,  could  not  be  in- 
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My  sister  Zillali  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds’  matins ; and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me:  never  till 
Now  met  I aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 

’Tis  well — 1 rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucifer.  And  hadst  thou  not  l»een  tit,  by  thine  own  ; 
For  such  companionship,  I would  not  now  [soul 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I am:  a serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before.  (3) 

Cain.  Ah!  didst  ihou  tempt  my  mother? 

Lucifer.  I tempt  none, 

Save  with  the  truth:  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?(4)  Did  / bid  her  pluck  them  not? 

Did  / plant  tilings  prohibited  within 

The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 

By  their  own  innocence? (5)  I would  have  made  ye  i 

Gods ; and  even  He  w ho  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 

Because  “ ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life. 

And  become  gods  as  we.”  Were  those  his  words?  | 
Cain.  They  were,  as  I have  beard  from  those  who 
In  thunder.  [heard  them,  • 

Lucifer.  Then  who  was  the  demon?  He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever,  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch’d  both  J 

The  fruits,  or  neither! (6) 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already, 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.  Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — ’tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.  But  didst  tbou  tempt  my  parents? 

Lucifer.  I ? J 

Poor  clay ! what  should  I tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 
Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a spirit. 

Lucifer . Who 

Saith  that?  It  is  not  written  so  on  high: 

The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 

Though  man’s  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 

Jerted  into  the  yontbfal  mind  by  the  Author  of  Evil.  Inno-  ' 
ccnee  is  not  the  caase  of  curiosity,  but  has,  in  every  stage  ' 
of  society,  been  its  victim.  Curiosity  has  ruined  greater  j 
1 numbers  than  any  other  passion,  and  as.  in  its  incipient  act-  I 
ings,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence,  so,  when  it  I 
becomes  a passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  Innoceuce,  indeed, 
is  gone  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sin.  Cain,  in  this  | 
drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  he  the  victim  ' 
of  curiosity ; and  a fine  moral  might  have  been  deduced  from 
it."  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  says,  “A  generous  and 
elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly 
than  by  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity.  This  passion  is. 
perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  proportion  as  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  enlarged.  Cariosity  is  the 
thirst  of  the  soul ; it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes 
us  taste  every  thing  w ith  joy,  however  otherwise  insipid,  by 
which  it  may  be  quenched.” — L.  E. 

(6)  “Cain  is  described  as  imagining,  that  once  enting  of 
the  tree  of  life  would  have  conferred  immortality  : ‘Would,* 
he  exclaims, ‘they  had  snatched  both  the  fruits,  or  neither!* 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  a supposition  : the  ! 
tree  of  life  was  among  the  trees  of  which  Adam  * might  eat 
freely,’  and  of  which  he  had  most  probably  frequently  eaten.  , 
This  privilege  was  denied  as  u eonseqnenee  of  sin ; ns  known 
vice  is  made  an  objection  to  being  admitted  to  the  sacra-  [ 
meats,  or  as  concealed  virc  renders  them  ineffectual,  if  not  , 
destructive,  to  the  communicant."  Harness — L.E. 
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Would  make  him  cast  upou  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.  The  snake  was  the  snake — 

No  more;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted, 

In  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  wisdom , 

Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  know  ledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys* 

Thiuk’st  thou  1 ’d  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a demon  ? 

Lucifer . He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 

I tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a mere  serpent : ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree  When  thousand  ages 
Have  roll’d  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed’s, 

The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a shape  1 scorn,  as  I scorn  all 
That  bows  to  him,  who  made  tilings  but  to  bend 
Before  his  sullen  sole  eternity ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.  Thy 
Fond  parents  listen’d  to  a creeping  thing, 

Aud  fell.  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?  What 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know’st 

With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge.  [not, 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I would  not  know, 
Aud  do  not  thirst  tg  know,  and  bear  a mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  on? 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Darest  thou  to  look  on  Death  ? 

Cain.  • He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he’s  named;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillali  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 

And  sighs  a prayer;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 

And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I hear 
i Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems, 

Inevitable.  Could  I wrestle  with  him? 

I wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a boy. 

In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  shape;  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  e&rtb-boin  being. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

I thought  it  was  a being : who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beiugs  save  a being? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker — call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt:  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

I (()  “It  may  appear  a very  prosaic,  but  It  Is  certainly  a 
very  obvious,  criticism  on  these  passages,  that  the  young  fn- 
, roily  of  mankind  had,  long  ere  this,  been  quite  familiar  with 
j the  death  of  animals—  some  of  whom  Abel  was  in  the  habit 
of  offering  up  ns  sacrifices ; so  that  it  is  not  quite  conceivable 
i that  they  should  be  so  much  at  a loss  to  conjecture  what 
f Death  was.”  Jrjfrev.—L.  E. 

(2)  Most  of  l.ord  Byron’s  spleen  against  Mg  Grandmother's  | 
Review,  the  British,  may  be  traced  to  its  critique  on  Cain, 

; — e-  g.  “We  bate  heard  it  remarked,  that  a great  deal  of 
premeditated  mischief  is  couched  under  the  plausible  rea- 


Cain.  I knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  1 heard 
Of  death : although  I know  not  what  it  is, 

Vet  it  seems  horrible.  I have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him; 

And  when  I saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer’d 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 

1 watch'd  for  what  1 thought  his  coming; (I ) for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  ’(was  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I turn’d  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  aud  forbidden  Paradise, 

Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 

Which  are  so  beautiful:  shall  they,  too,  die? 

Lucifer.  Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine  and 
thee. 

Cain.  I ’in  glad  of  that : I would  not  have  them  die — 
They  are  so  lovely.  What  is  death?  I fear, 

I fed,  it  is  a dreadful  thing;  but  what, 

I cannot  compass : ’t  is  denounced  against  us, 

Both  them  who  sinn’d  aud  sinn’d  not,  as  an  ill — 
What  ill? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Cain.  But  shall  1 know  it? 

Lucifer.  As  I know  not  death, 

I cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I quiet  earth, 

That  were  no  evil : would  1 ne’er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust ! 

Lucifer.  That  is  a groveling  wish, 

Less  than  thy  father’s,  for  he  wish’d  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck’d  he  not 
The  life-tree? 

Lucifer.  He  was  hinder’d. 

Cain.  Deadly  error! 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fruit : — but  ere  be  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 

Alas ! 1 scarcely  now  know  what  it  is, 

Aud  yet  I fear  it — fear  I kuow  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing : 
Wbat  is  true  know!edge.(2)  [see 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 

Lucifer.  No. 

Cain.  His  equal  ? 

Lucifer.  No; — 1 have  nought  in  common  with  him  ! 
Nor  would:  1 would  be  aught  above — beneath — 
Aught  save  a sharer  or  a servant  of 
His  power.  I dwell  apart;  but  1 am  great: — 

Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  first. 

Cain.  I never 

As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  father’s  God. 

Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 

Minings  pat  into  the  months  of  Cain  nnd  Larifer.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  a just  conclusion  : wt  have  no  right  to  say 
that  Lord  Ityron  adopts  the  apologies  of  Cain,  or  the  dia- 
lectics of  the  Devil : all  that  can  be  fairly  said  on  this  sub- 
ject is— -that  it  has  been  a part  of  the  poet’s  plan  to  throw 
as  much  ingenuity  into  the  arguments,  both  of  Cain  and  his  ; 
Mentor,  as  it  was  competent  to  his  l/irdship  to  furnish;  and  i 
| that  he  has  left  these  arguments — without  refutation  or  an*  | 
swer — to  produce  their  unrestricted  influence  on  the  reader.” 
— L.  E. 
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That  I would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice: — 

Why  should  1 bow  to  thee? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thon  ne’er  bow’d 

i To  him? 

Cain.  Have  I not  said  it? — need  I say  it? 

Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that? 

Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow’d  to  me ! 

Cain.  But  l will  beud  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne’er  the  less, 

Thou  art  my  worshipper:  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that? 

Lucifer.  Thou’lt  know  here — and  hereafter. 

Cain.  Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I will  lead  thee. 

Cain.  But  I must  retire 

To  till  the  earth — for  I had  promised 

Lucifer.  What? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  offer  up, 

With  Abel,  on  an  altar. 

Lucifer.  Saidst  thou  not 

Thou  ne'er  had  at  bent  to  him  wbo  made  thee? 

Cain.  Yes — 

But  Abel’s  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me; 

The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Born  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ; and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  1 would,  methinks, 

Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me! 

Cain.  I will.(l) 

Enter  Adah. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I have  come  for  thee; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  tbee.  Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  mom ; but  I have  done  thy  task : the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens : 
Come  away. 

Coin.  See’st  thou  not? 

Adah.  1 see  an  angel ; 

We  have  seen  many : will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest? — be  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  be  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were:  they  deigu’d 
To  be  our  guests — will  he? 

Cain,  (to  Lucifer ).  Wilt  thou? 

Lucifer.  I ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah ! 

Adah.  Let  roe  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

(I)  “Tbe  first  interview  of  Lucifer  with  Cals  is  full  of 
sublimity.”  Jeffrey.— L.  E. 


WORKS. 

Adah.  Wbo 

Art  thou,  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart? 
Cain.  He  is  a god. 

Adah.  How  know’st  thou? 

Cain.  He  speaks  like  ; 

A god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serjient,  and  it  lied. 

Lucifer.  Thou  errest,  Adah ! — was  not  the  tree  that  ! 
Of  knowledge? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — so  he 
lied  not : 

And  if  he  did  betray  you,  ’t was  with  truth; 

And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

Adah.  But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather’d 
Evil  on  ill : expulsiou  from  our  borne, 

And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  aud  heaviness; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  coineth  not.  Cain!  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — 1 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.  More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire? 

Adah.  1 do.  Is  that  a sin,  too? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet ; 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 
Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Of  in. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God ! 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ? was  not  lie,  their  father, 

Bom  of  tbe  same  sole  womb,  in  tbe  same  hour 
With  me?  did  we  not  love  each  other?  and, 

In  multiplying  our  being,  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them?— And  as  1 love  tbee,  my  Cain!  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I speak  of  is  not  of  my  making. 
And  cannot  be  a sin  in  you — whate’er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality.(2) 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?  Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  arc  slaves : and  higher 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 

In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 

To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 

But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Edeu? 

Adah.  Fiend!  tempt  roe  not  with  beauty;  thon  art 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false.  [fairer 

Lucifer.  A*  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother:  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother!  tbou 

(2)  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  many  of  these  passages  and  others  in  Manfred.— 
L.  E. 
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Hast  pluck’d  a fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  pass'd 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits: 

But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 

Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  Cod,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work’d  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush’d 
And  heedless,  harmless  wautouness  of  bliss. 

I cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me;  1 cannot  abhor  him; 

I look  upon  him  with  a pleasing  fear, 

And  yet  1 fly  not  from  him:  iu  his  eye 
There  is  a fastening  attraction  which 
Fives  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ; be  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer  and  nearer: — Cain — Cain  — save  me  from 
him!(l) 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah?  This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God — nor  Cod's:  I have  bebdd 
The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs;  be  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.  But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 

The  archangels. 

Lucifer.  And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  lore  most — cherubim  Innw  most  — 

\ And  this  should  be  a cherub — since  be  loves  not. 

; Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches  love, 

What  must  he  he  you  cannot  love  when  kl)OWll?(2) 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 

The  seraphs’  love  can  he  but  ignorance: 

That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 

Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice:  your  sire  hath  chosen  already; 

His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah.  Oh,  Cain  ! choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  1 choose  not — it  was 
Bom  with  me — but  1 love  nought  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from  the 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise?  [tree 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch!  and  his  lisping  sister! 
Could  1 but  deem  them  happy,  1 would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a thousand  generations!  never 
Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 
Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 
In  the  same  hour ! They  pluck’d  the  tree  of  science 
And  sin — and,  not  coutent  with  their  own  sorrow, 
Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  all  the  unnumber’d  and  innumerable 
Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

(I)  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  eulogiura  on  this,  perhaps  the  iuo«t 
Shaksprarian  speech  in  Lord  Byron’s  tragedies,  seems  cold 
enough,  lie  says,  “ Adah,  the  wire  of  Cain,  enters,  nnd 
shrinks  from  the  daring  and  blasphemous  speech  which  is 
passing  between  him  and  the  .spirit.  Her  account  of  the* 
fascination  which  he  exercises  over  her  is  magnificent.1* — 
L.  E. 

By  ages! — and  / must  be  sire  of  such  tilings! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,  (3) 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercbeck’d  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death — the  unknown!  Metbinks  the  tree  of 
knowledge 

Hath  not  fulfill'd  its  promise; — if  they  sinn’d, 

At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 

What  do  they  know  ? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that? 

Adah.  1 am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone — 

I will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 

Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  1 could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy:  but  with  those  around  us 
1 think  1 could  be  so,  despite  of  death. 

Which,  as  1 know  it  not,  1 dread  not,  though 
It  s'-ems  an  awful  shadow — if  I may 
Judge  from  what  I have  heard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  couldst  not 

Alone,  thou  say'sl,  be  happy? 

Adah.  Alone!  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good? 

To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin;  unless 

When  I think  how  soon  1 shall  see  my  brother, 

His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone;  and  is  he  happy, 
Lonely,  and  good? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 

And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy  ! 

What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden ; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son  : ask  your  own  heart; 

It  is  uot  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas ! no ! and  yon — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it.  We  must  bear, 

And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 

His  seraphs  say : but  it  is  worth  the  trial, 

Since  better  may  not  be  without : there  is 
A wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  mom. 

Adah.  It  is  a beautiful  star;  1 love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  adore? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Allures  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  What  can  Ac  bt  who  places  lo*r  in  ignorance  L.  F.. 

(3')  This  “ placid  hour  r of  Cain  is,  we  fear,  from  a source 
which  it  will  do  Lord  B-  no  credit  to  name,— the  romaucc  of 
FmubUu 1*.  E. 
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Of  the  Invisible  are  tbe  loveliest 
Of  wbat  is  visible;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

Saith  that  he  has  behdd  tbe  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Adah.  Yes — in  bis  works. 

Lucifer.  But  in  his  being? 

Adah.  No- 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God’s  own  image; 

Or  in  bis  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee — 

And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
Iu  seeming : as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 

All  light,  they  look  upon  us ; but  thou  seera’st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  thiugs  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns: 

So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing, 

Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 

They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 

Thou  seem'st  unhappy : do  not  make  us  so, 

And  I will  weep  for  thee.  ( I ) 

Lucifer.  Alas!  those  tears! 

Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed 

Adah.  By  me  ? 

Lucifer.  By  alL 

Adah.  Wbat  all? 

Lucifer.  The  million  millions — 

The  myriad  myriads- — -the  all-peopled  earth — 

The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o’er-peoplcd  hell, 

Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  O Cain  ! 

This  spirit  cursctli  us. 

Cain.  I^ct  him  say  on  ; 

Him  will  1 follow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Lucifer.  To  a place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 

But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  mauy  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be? 

Lucifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 

And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 

Show  in  an  hour  what  be  hath  made  in  many, 

Or  bath  destroy'd  iu  few? 

Cain.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour? 

Lucifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 

(I)  “In  the  drawing  of  Cain  himself,  (here  is  ranch  vigo- 
rous expression.  It  seems,  however,  as  if,  in  tbe  effort  to  give 
to  Lucifer  that  ‘spiritual  politeness’  which  tbe  poet  pro- 
fesses to  have  in  view,  he  has  reduced  him  rather  below  the 
standard  of  diabolic  dignity,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
dramatic  interest.  Hr  has  scarcely  * given  tbe  devil  bis  due." 
We  thought  Lord  Byron  knew  better.  Milton's  Solan,  with 
his  faded  majesty,  and  blasted  bat  not  obliterated  glory, 
holds  us  saspeuded  between  terror  and  amaxement,  with 
•omethiug  like  awe  of  his  spiritual  essence  aud  lost  estate ; 
but  Lord  Byron  has  introduced  him  to  us  as  elegant,  pensive, 
and  beautiful,  with  ao  air  of  sadness  aad  suffering  that 
ranks  him  with  the  oppressed,  and  bespeaks  oar  pity.  Thus, 
in  this  dialogue  with  Adah,  he  comes  forth  to  our  view  so 
qualified  as  to  engage  our  sympathies.”  Brit.  Off.— L.K. 

(3)  “ Cain  persists  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of 
death.  The  demon  promises  to  gratify  him,  on  condition 
that  he  becomes  his  servant.  Cain  replies,  that  be  has 


Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 

1 Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity: 

Wc  breathe  not  by  a mortal  measurement — 

But  that’s  a mystery.  Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adah.  Will  he  return? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman!  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (tbe  first  and  last 
| Who  shall  return,  save  Ore),  shall  come  back  to  tbee. 
To  make  that  silent  aud  expectant  world 
1 As  populous  us  this : at  present  there 
: Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwcllest  thou? 

Lucifer.  Throughout  all  space.  Where  should  I 
dwell  ? Where  are 

Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  I : all  things  are 
Divided  with  me ; life  and  death — and  time — 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 

These  arc  my  realms!  So  that  I do  divide 
His,  and  possess  a kingdom  which  is  not 
Hit.  If  I were  not  that  which  I have  said, 

Could  1 stand  here?  His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

Adah.  So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Lucifer.  Cain  ! thou  hast  beard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I can  satiate 
That  thirst;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.  Follow  me. 

Cain.  Spirit,  I have  said  it. 

[Exeunt  Lucifer  and  Caih. 

Adah  ( follows,  exclaiming).  Cain ! my  brother ! 
Cain!  (2) 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Abyss  of  Space.  (3) 

Cain.  1 tread  on  air,  and  sink  not;  yet  I fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  1 am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I do  so  without  impiety? 

Lucifer.  Believe  — and  sink  not ! doubt — and  perish ! 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God,  [thus 

Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ; they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 

Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 

never  worshipped  even  bis  father’s  God ; and  is  answered, — 

• Hr  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow’d  to  ms ! 

Thou  art  my  worshipper  ; not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  tbe  same’!' 

Adah,  rntering,  is  awed  and  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  tbe 
unknown  and  gloomy  angel,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  contentmeut,  patience,  and  piety.  The  act  con- 
cludes with  the  departure  of  Cain,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  new  monitor,  to  sec  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  Their 
flight,  in  tbe  next,  across  the  abyss  of  space,  and  amid  the 
unnumbered  suns  and  systems  which  it  comprises,  is  very 
fine.”  fteber. — L.  E. 

(3)  “In  the  second  aet,  the  demon  carries  his  disciple 
through  all  tbe  limits  of  space,  and  expounds  to  him,  in  very 
. lofty  and  obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and  fature 
I worlds.  They  have  a great  deal  of  exceptionable  talk.” 

I Jeffrey. -L.R. 
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Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement.  I will  have  none  such : 

Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 

With  torture  of  my  dooming.  There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss’d  upon  some  water-drops,  (1) 

A man  shall  say  to  a man,  “ Believe  in  me, 

And  walk  the  waters ; ” and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.  I will  not  say, 

Believe  in  me,  as  a conditional  creed 
To  save  tbee ; but  fly  with  me  o’er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I will  show, — 

What  thou  darest  not  deny,—  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art. 

Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form’d  your  father  ? 

Cain.  Can  it  be? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 

With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still. 

Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  nigh  ? 

Is  this  our  Paradise?  Where  are  its  walls, 

And  they  who  guard  them? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  I ? As  we  move 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller; 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 

Gal  Hits  a halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise  : 

Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 

Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us;  and,  as  we  move  on. 

Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 

Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 

All  liviug,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain.  I should  he  proud  of  thought. 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

Link'd  to  a servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 

Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 

And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 

(1)  Id  tbe  MS.— 

“ An  hour,  when,  walking  on  a pally  lake.** — L.  E. 

(2)  “It  is  nothing  less  than  ahsord  to  suppose,  that  Tariff  r 
ranoot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox  divine,  and 
that  the  conversation  of  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  mur- 
derer was  not  likely  to  be  very  unexceptionable;  or  to  plrad 
the  authority  of  Milton,  or  tbe  authors  of  the  old  mysteries, 
for  auch  offensive  colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that  here  the 
whole  argument — and  a very  elaborate  * and  specious  argu- 
ment it  ia — is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power  of 
the  Deity;  and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as  altempted  to 
the  offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated. 

• " What  does  Jeffrey  mean  by  etakarate  > Why,  they  were 
written  as  fact  as  I could  put  pen  to  paper,  in  the  midst  of  evolu- 
| tiuna,  and  resolutions,  and  prr*ecntion*,  and  proarriplions  of  all 
' who  interested  me  in  Italy.  They  Mid  the  came  of  Larm.  which  I 

wrote  while  undressing,  after  routing  borne  from  balls  and  masque- 
radrv  Of  alt  I have  ever  written,  they  are  perhaps  Uir  most  care- 
truly  composed;  and  their  faults,  whatever  they  may  be.  are  those 
of  negligence,  and  not  of  labour-  I do  not  think  Ibis  a merit,  but 
it  iaa  fact."  B.  Letters L.  F.. 


To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 

All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a sweet  degradation, 

A most  enervatiug  and  fllthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom’d  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy  (2) 

Cain.  Spirit ! I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I have  beard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A hideous  heritage  I owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life;  a heritage  not  happy, 

If  I may  judge,  till  now.  But,  spirit!  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  1 within 
Feci  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth), 

Here  let  me  die : for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 

Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death, 

And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

AU  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.  But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  I am  angelic  ; wouldst  thou  be  as  I am? 

Cain.  I know  not  what  thou  art:  1 see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 

Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  day?  . 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou,  who  dwcllest 

So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem’st  sorrowful? 

Lucifer.  I seem  that  which  I am  ; 

And  therefore  do  I ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Thou  hast  said,  I must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.  1 knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be, 

I^et  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst,  before  I came  upon  thee. 

Cain.  How  ? 

The  Devil  and  his  pnpil  have  the  field  entirely  to  themselves, 
and  are  rneonnterrd  with  nothing  hut  freble  obtestations  and 
unreasoning  horrors.  Nor  is  ibis  argumentative  blasphemy 
a mere  incidental  deformity  that  arises  in  tbe  course  of  an 
action  directed  to  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
It  forms,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  great  staple  of  the  piece,  and 
occupies,  we  should  think,  not  lest  than  two  thirds  of  it ; so 
that  it  is  really  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines ; or.  At 
least,  to  discuss  the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now, 
we  can  certainly  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writing  an 
essay  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  sifting  the  whole  of  that  vast 
and  perplexing  subject,  with  the  force  and  tbe  freedom  that 
would  be  expected  and  allowed  in  a fair  philosophical  dis- 
cussion; but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  thus  to  argue  it  par. 
tially  and  con  amorr,  in  tbe  name  of  Lucifer  and  Cain,  with- 
out tbe  responsibility  or  the  liability  to  answer,  that  would 
attach  to  a philosophical  disputant ; and  in  a form  which 
both  doubles  the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  pernicious, 
and  almost  precludes  bis  opponents  from  thr  possibility  of  a 
reply.”  Jeffrey.— L.  E. 
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Lucifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  immortal?  ! 

Lucifer.  We  and  thy  sous  will  try.  But  now,  | 
Is  it  not  glorious?  [behold! 

Cain.  Ob,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether!  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights!  what  are  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  1 have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden? 

Is  your  course  measured  for  ye?  Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on,  in  your  unbounded  revelry, 

Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity? 

Oh  God ! Oh  Gods ! or  whatsoe’er  ye  are ! 

How  beautiful  ye  are!  bow  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be!  Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 

(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge!  My  thoughts  are  not  iu  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I see,  though  my  dust  is ; 

Spirit!  let  roe  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer?  look  back  to  thine 
earth. 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ? I sec  nothing  save  a mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there! 

Cain.  1 cannot  see  it 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain.  That! — yonder! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so? 

Why,  1 have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  tbe  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlds, 
Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think  of  them? 

Cain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere. 
And  that  the  uight,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 

The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 

And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course. 

Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer.  But  by  whom  or  what? 

Cain.  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Darest  thou  behold? 

Cain.  How  know  I what 

I dare  liehold?  As  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
I dare  not  gaze  on  further. 

Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me! 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal? 

Cain.  Why,  what  are  things? 

Lucifer.  Both  partly : but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart? 

Cain.  The  things  I see. 

Lucifer.  But  what 

Sate  nearest  it? 

Cain.  The  things  I have  not  seen, 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death. 

Lucifer.  What  if  I show  to  thee  things  which  have 
died. 

As  I have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 

Cain.  Do  so. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then ! on  our  mighty  wings,  j 

Cain.  Oh!  how  we  cleave  the  blue!  Tbe  stars 
fade  from  us! 
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The  earth!  where  is  my  earth?  Let  me  look  on  it, 

For  I was  made  of  it. 

Lucifer.  ’T  is  now  beyond  thee, 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it ; 

Yet  deem  not  that  thou  const  escape  it;  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust; 

’T  is  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me? 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  thee! 

The  phantasm  of  the  world;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  What!  is  it  not  then  new? 

Lucifer.  No  more  than  life  is;  and  that  was  ere 
thou 

Or  I were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  ns 
Greater  than  cither:  many  things  will  have 
No  end;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  bad  one  as  mean 
As  thou;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extiuct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise;  for  moments  only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangca/tle. 

But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 

But  thou  art  clay — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold.  t 
Cain.  Clay,  spirit!  what  thou  wilt,  I can  survey. 
Lucifer.  Away,  tlwnl 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast,  • 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd, 

And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lucifer.  And  snch  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be. 

Cain.  And  men? 

Lucifer.  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay!  and  serpents  too? 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them? 
must  no  reptiles 
Breathe,  save  the  erect  ones? 

Cain.  How  the  lights  recede! 

Where  fly  we? 

Lucifer.  To  Uie  world  of  phantoms,  which 

Arc  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark — the  stars  are 
gone! 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seest. 

Cain.  Tis  a fearful  light! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 

The  very  bine  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a dreary  twilight,  yet  I see 
Huge  dusky  masses;  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 

Seem’d  full  of  life  even  w hen  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes  ! 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains; 

And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took,  J 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  earth  : — instead, 

All  here  seems  dark  aud  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things? 

Cain.  I seek  it  not ; but  as  1 know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire’s  sin  makes  him  and  me, 

And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I would  behold  at  once  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold ! 
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j Cain . ’Tin  <lurkne*t. 

Lucifer.  And  so  it  shall  be  ever;  but  we  will 
i Unfold  its  gates! 

Cain.  Enormous  vapours  roll 

Apart — what’s  this? 

Lucifer.  Enter ! 

Cain.  Can  I return? 

Lucifer.  Return!  be  sure:  how  else  should  death 
be  peopled  ? 

It*  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 

Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 
Lucifer.  Advance  ! 

Cain.  And  thon  ! 

Lucifer.  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.  On!  on! 

( They  disappear  through  the  clouds. 


SCENE  II. 

Hades.  (I) 

Enter  Lucifer  and  Cats. 

Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 
worlds ! 

For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  some  all-unimaginable  heaven. 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves. 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I beheld 

Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 

Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 


Rather  than  life  itself.  But  here,  all  i* 

So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
It  speaks  of  a day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death. — Wouldst  have  it  present? 

Cain.  Till  1 know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I cannot  answer. 

But  if  it  be  as  I have  heard  my  father 
i Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a thing — 
i Oh  God!  1 dare  not  think  on’t!  Cursed  be 
I He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death! 

Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  tlial,  being  life, 

Could  not  retain,  hut  needs  must  forfeit  it — 

Even  for  the  innocent ! 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father? 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth?  : 
! Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden? 
j Lucifer.  Thou  say’st  well: 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 

But  for  thy  sons  and  brother? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother!  What  else  is 
Bequeath'd  to  me?  I leave  them  my  inheritance. 

Ob,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  rmormou*  shapes, 

Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
: Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye? 

Live  ye.  or  have  ye  lived? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both, 

j Cain.  Then  what  is  death? 

Lucifer.  What!  Hath  not  he  who  made  ye  i 

I Said  'tis  another  life? 
j Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

; Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die.  (2) 


(1)  -lt  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  what  natural  or  ra- 
tional object  the  Devil  propone*  to  himself  in  carrying  his 
disciple  through  the  abyss  of  space,  to  show  him  that  repo- 
sitory of  which  we  remember  hearing  something  in  our 
infant  days,  • where  the  old  moons  are  hang  up  to  dry.*  To 
prove  that  there  is  a life  beyond  the  grave,  was  surely  no 
part  of  his  business  when  he  was  engaged  in  fostering  the 
indignation  of  one  who  repined  at  the  necessity  of  dying. 
And,  though  it  would  seem,  thnt  entire  llades  is,  in  Lord 
Byron's  picture,  a place  of  suffering,  yet,  when  I neifer  him- 
self had  premised  that  these  sufferings  were  the  lot  of  those 
spirits  who  had  sided  with  him  agaiust  Jehovah,  is  it  likely 
that  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  them  would  increase 
Cain's  eagerness  for  the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not 
rather  have  inquired  whether  a better  fortune  did  not  await 
the  adherents  of  the  triumphant  side?  At  all  events,  the 
spectacle  of  many  ruined  worlds  was  more  likely  to  awe  a 
mortal  into  submission,  than  to  rouse  him  to  hopeless  re- 
sistance; and,  even  if  it  made  him  a hater  of  God,  had  no 
natural  tendency  to  rrnder  him  furious  against  a brother 
who  wns  to  be  bis  fellow -sufferer.*  Usher.— ‘ L.  E. 

(2)  “ Heath,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is  so 
far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  iufallible  cure  for  all 
other*— 

* To  die,  U landing  an  some  silent  shore. 

When-  billows  nrsrt  beat,  nor  tempest*  roar: 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  *t  is  o'er,'— Garth. 

For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  sufferings  usually 
attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the  expiration  of  that  term 
of  life  God  wns  pleased  to  bestow  on  us,  without  nny  claim 
or  merit  on  oar  part.  But  was  it  an  evil  ever  so  great,  it 
conld  not  be  remedied  hut  bjr  one  much  greater,  which  is 
I by  living  for  ever;  by  whirh  means  our  wickedness,  unre- 
strained by  the  prospect  of  a future  state,  would  grow  so 
unsupportablc,  our  sufferings  no  intolerable  by  persever- 
ance. and  our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no 
being  in  the  universe  could  be  so  completely  miserable  ns  u 
species  of  immortal  men.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore, 


to  look  upon  death  ns  an  evil,  or  to  fear  it  ns  a punishment, 
even  without  any  supposition  of  a future  life:  hut  1/  we  con- 
sider it  as  a passage  to  a more  perfect  state,  or  a remove  j 
only  in  nn  eternal  succession  of  still  improving  state*  (for 
which  we  have  the  strongest  reasons',  it  will  then  appear  ' 
a new  favour  from  the  divine  munificence;  and  a rami  must  : 
be  as  absurd  to  repine  nt  dying,  as  a traveller  would  be,  j 
who  proposed  to  himself  a delightful  tour  through  various 
unknown  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  take  up  his  ] 
residence  at  the  first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 

— The  instability  of  hum.m  life,  or  of  the  changes  of  its  suc- 
re**! ve  periods,  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain,  are  no 
more  than  the  necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  eon- 
elusion;  and  are  so  far  from  being  evils  deserving  these  com- 
plaints, that  they  are  the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  : 
ns  they  arc  the  source  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  great-  1 
est  pleasures  arc  ever  derived.  The  routiuunl  succession  of 
seasons  in  the  human  life,  by  daily-  presenting  to  us  new  i 
scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  nod,  like  those  of  the  year,  af-  ! 
ford  u*  delights  by  their  change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  , 
could  not  give  us  by  their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  j 
life,  the  gilding  of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  J 
and  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so  evquisile  in  ! 
the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  first  looking  abroad  into  a new  j 
world,  as  nothing  perhaps  afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  1 
and  vigour  of  the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  riprns  for  us 
new  pleasures, — the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  « 
the  jovial  chase : the  serene  autumn  of  complete  manhood 
feu -l<  us  with  the  golden  harvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits:  j 
nor  is  the  honry  winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar  ] 
comfort*  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recollection  and  re- 
lation of  those  past  are  perhaps  none  of  the  least;  and  at  < 
last  death  opens  to  us  » new  prospect,  from  whence  we  1 
shall  probably  look  back  upon  the  diversions  and  occupa-  ! 
tions  of  this  world  with  the  same  contempt  wc  do  now  on  | 
our  tops  nml  hobby  horses,  aud  with  the  same  surprise  that  1 
they  could  ever  so  much  entertain  or  engage  us.*’  Jenyns.  | 

— “These,”  says  Hr.  Johnson,  “are  sentiment*  which,  though  1 
not  new.  may  I •*  rend  with  pleasure  mid  profit  in  the  ! 
thousandth  repetition.” — L.  L. 
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Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret. 

Cain.  Happy  the  day ! 

Lucifer.  Yes;  happy!  when  unfolded, 

Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 

All  to  be  animated  for  this  only ! 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  1 see 
Floating  around  me? — They  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unenter’d  Eden, 

Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I have  view’d  it 
In  Adam’s  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine, 

Nor  in  my  sister-bride’s,  nor  in  my  children's: 

And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something  which, 

If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 

Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape;  for  I never  saw  such.  They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man, 

Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived 

Cain.  Where? 

! Lucifer.  Where 

Thou  livest. 

Cain.  When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  callest  earth  J 

1 They  did  inhabit. 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first. 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  1 grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  wbat  are  they? 

Lucifer.  That  which  | 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  wliat  were  they? 

Lucifer.  Living,  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things. 

As  much  superior  unto  all  Iby  sire, 

Adam,  could  e’er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be, 

In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 

Thee  and  thy  son; — and  how  weak,  they  are,  judge 

By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me!  and  did  they  perish? 

Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade 
from  thine. 

Cain.  But  was  mine  theirs  ? 

Lucifer.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now. 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures.  (1) 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 


Cain . And  wherefore  did  it  fall? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cain.  But  bow? 

Lucifer.  By  a most  crushing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 

Which  struck  a world  to  chaos,  as  a chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a world:  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 

Pass  ou,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

Cain.  Tis  awful! 

Lucifer.  And  true.  Behold  these  phantoms!  they 
Material  as  thou  art.  [were  once 

Cain.  And  must  I be 

Like  them? 

Lucifer.  I^et  Him  who  made  thee  answer  that. 

I show  thee  wbat  thy  predecessors  are. 

And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 

What  ye  in  common  have  with  wbat  they  had 
Is  life,  and  wliat  ye  shall  have — death:  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness— 

A Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr’d  as  poison.  But  behold 
Wbat  these  superior  beings  are  or  were; 

Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 

The  earth,  thy  task — I’ll  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain  No:  I’ll  slay  here. 

Lucifer.  How’  long? 

Cain.  For  ever!  Since 

1 must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 

I rather  would  remain ; I am  sick  of  all 

That  dust  lias  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

Lucifer.  It  cannot  be : thou  now  beholdest  as 
A vision  that  which  is  reality. 

To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 

Must  pass  through  what  the  thiugs  thou  see’st  have 

The  gates  of  death.  [pass’d — 

Cain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter’d 

Even  now. 

Lucifer.  By  mine!  But,  plighted  to  return, 

My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.  Gaze  ou ; 

But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain.  And  these,  too;  can  they  ne’er  repass 
To  earth  again? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever — 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 

Be  conscious  to  a single  present  spot 

Of  its  new  scarcely-harden’d  surface — ’twas — 

Oh,  what  a beautiful  world  it  was! (2) 

Cain.  And  is. 


(I)  * If,  according  to  some  speculations,  yon  could  prove 
tbc  world  many  thousand  yean  older  than  the  Mosaic  chro- 
nology— or  if  you  could  knock  lip  Adnm  and  Eve,  and  the 
Apple  and  Serpent — still,  what  is  In  he  put  up  in  their  stead? 
— or  how  is  the  difficulty  removed  ? Things  must  have  had  a 
beginning:  and  what  matters  it  «-*m,  or  howt  I sometimes 
think  that  mao  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
being  wrecked  in  a former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or 
something  like  it — us  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  etc., 
inferior,  in  the  present  date,  as  the  elements  become  more 


l 


inexorable.  But  even  then,  this  higher  pre-Adamite  sup- 
posititious creation  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a Orator; 
for  n Creator  is  n more  natural  imagination  than  a for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms:  all  things  remount  to  a foun- 
tain, though  they  mav  flow  to  an  ocean  ” B.  Diary,  IH'il. 
— L.  E- 

I (2)  Mr.  Gifford  having,  through  Mr.  Murray,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  omitting  a portion  of  this  dialogue.  Lord 
Byron  replied: — “The  two  passages  rau not  be  altered  with- 
out making  l.udfer  talk  like  (be  Bishop  of  London,  which 
would  not  be  in  the  character  of  the  former.  The  notion 
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It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I must  till  it, 

I feel  at  war,  but  that  I may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful,  untoiling. 

Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
Wilh  knowledge,  nor  allay  ray  thousaud  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  "What  thy  world  is  thou  see’st, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass’d, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-ibld 
In  magnitude  and  terror;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they? 

Lucifer.  That  which  ; 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world ; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

Noneon  it?(l) 

Lucifer.  No:  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 

T would  be  destroy’d  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  tomrf 

Lucifer.  You  hare  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all  things  y 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die? 

Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for  you, 

I As  you  for  him. — You  would  not  hare  their  doom 
I Superior  to  your  own?  Had  Adam  not 
J Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  AJas!  the  hopeless  wretches! 

I They  too  must  share  my  sire’s  fate,  like  his  sons; 
i Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple; 

Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge! 
It  was  a lying  tree — for  wc  know  nothing. 

At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knonclcdge  still:  but  what  knows  man? 

is  from  Cuvier  (that  of  the  old  worlds).  The  other  passage 
is  also  in  character;  if  name  rut,  so  much  the  better,  because 
then  it  ran  do  no  harm;  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the 
safer  for  every  body.  As  to  * alarms,*  etc.,  do  yon  really 
think  such  things  ever  led  any  body  astray?  Are  these  peo- 
ple more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan?  or  the  Prometheus  of 
; .techy  Ins?  or  even  than  the  Saddwert,  the  Fall  qf  Jenualem 
of  Milmao,  etc.?  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as 
pious  as  the  Catechism.'  Gifford  is  too  wise  a man  to  think 
that  such  things  can  hare  any  serious  effect : who  was  ever 
altered  by  a poem?  I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is 
no  creed  or  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  in  all  this;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Loafer  talk  consistently,  and 
sorely  this  has  always  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a 
proud  man : if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  etr.,  it  would 
elate  him : the  object  of  the  demon  is  to  deprtu  him  still 
farther  in  his  own  estimation  than  be  was  before,  by  show, 
ing  him  infinite  things  and  his  own  abasement,  till  be  falls 
I into  the  frame  of  mind  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe,  from 
I mere  internal  irritation,  not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel 
{ (which  would  have  made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage 
• and  fury  against  the  inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  coneep- 
! tions,  nnd  which  discharges  itself  rather  against  life,  and 
! the  Author  of  life,  than  the  mere  living.  His  subsequent 
| remorse  is  the  natural  effect  of  looking  on  bis  sudden  deed. 


Lucifer.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest  know- 
And,  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain,  [ledge; 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science:  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms .' 

I see  them,  but  I know  them  not. 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but  ’lis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Cain.  Nor  know  I now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 

And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content;  it  will 

I Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us. 

Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  bat  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue — 

What  is  it? 

Lucifer.  There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 't is  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  ’Tis  like  another  world;  a liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o’er 
Its  shining  surface? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  habitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look’d  on — 

U he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  taee  in  Eden  ? 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  No  doubt  the  other 
Ilad  more  of  beauty. 

Had  the  deed  been  premeditated,  his  repentance  woald  have 
been  tardier.” — L.  E. 

(I)  “Hades  is  a place,  in  Lord  Byron's  description,  very 
different  from  ail  that  we  had  anticipated.  He  supposes 
that  the  world  which  we  now  inhabit  bad  bern  preceded  by 
many  successive  worlds,  which  had  each,  in  torn,  been  cre- 
ated and  ruined ; and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  describes, 
on  grounds  sufficiently  probable  for  poetry,  as  proportioned, 
in  bodily  and  intellectual  strength,  to  those  gigantic  speci- 
mens of  animal  existence  whose  remains  still  perplex  the 
naturalist.  Hut  he  not  only  places  the  pre-Adamite  giants 
in  Hades,  bat  the  ghosts  of  the  Mammoth  and  Megatberion, 
their  contemporaries,  and,  above  all,  the  phantoms  of  the 
worlds  themselves  which  these  beings  inhabited,  with  tbeir 
mountain*,  oceans,  and  forests,  all  gloomy  Mod  sad  together, 
and  (we  suppose  be  means)  in  a state  of  eternal  suffering. 
We  really  think  that  this  belongs  to  that  species  of  sublime, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  a single  step  removed  from 
the  ridiculous.  The  spectacle,  however,  has  the  effect  of 
i making  Cain  still  more  displeased  with  that  God  who  cre- 
ates him  in  order  to  destroy  and  render  miserable;  and  the 
| tempter  bears  him  back  to  earth,  with  the  adTicc  not  to 
' call  a being  good  who  gives  men  evil,  and  to  Jadge  of 
I Jehovah  not  by  words,  but  by  the  fruits  of  that  existence 
• which  be  has  bestowed.”  Ileber.  — L-E. 
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Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne’er  beheld  him? 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  rail’d  , 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not? 

Cain.  No:  ’t was  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  templed  by  the  serpent. 

LuciJ'er.  Good  man ! whene’er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons’ 
wives. 

Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or  strange, 

Be  sure  thou  see'st  first  who  hath  tempted  them. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late : there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  But  there 

Arc  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman: — let  thy  sons  look  to  it! 

My  counsel  is  a kind  one;  for  ’tis  even 
Given  chietly  at  my  own  expense;  ’tis  true, 

’Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there’s  little  lost. 

Cain.  I understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou ! — , 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young ! Thou  tliiukest  i 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy:  is  it 
Not  so? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I know  not;  hut  for  pain, 

1 have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  man! 

Thy  present  state  of  sin— and  thou  art  evil, 

Of  sorrow — 'and  thou  suiTercst,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  mayst  be;  and  that  state  again, 

In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a paradise 
To  what  thy  sous’  sons’  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do. — 

Now  let  us  back  to  earth! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  uie  here  only  to  inform  me  this? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge? 

Cain.  Yes:  as  being 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain.  Then  my  father’s  God  did  well 
When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  dune  better  in  not  planting  it. 

But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil;  it  must  still  roll  ou  the  same, 

A part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.  No: 

I ’ll  not  believe  it — for  I thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not  ? Who  covets 
evil 

For  its  own  bitter  sake? — None — nothing!  ’tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  gloiious  orbs  w hich  we  behold. 
Distant  and  dazzling,  ami  innumerable. 

Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 

III  cannot  come:  they  are  too  beautiful. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar. 

Cain.  And  what  of  that?  I 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they, 


(I) 


-“Cod  Almighty! 


There  is  some  sonl  of  goodlier  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  nhserringly  distil  it  out ; 

For  our  l>iul  nwglihour*  make  us  early  stirrers, 
" Inch  is  liolli  healthful  and  goorl  buibauilry  ; 
Besides,  they  arc. our  outward  consciences, 


When  nearer,  must  be  more  ineffable. 

Lucifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beautiful. 
And  judge  their  beauty  ueur. 

Cain.  1 have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Lucifer.  Then  there  must  be  cleluahm.  What  is  that, 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  Ixauliful  than  beauteous  things  remote? 

Cain.  My  sister  Adah.  All  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a spirit,  or  a spirit’s  world — 

The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun’s  gorgeous  coming— 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 

The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird’s  voice — 
The  vesper  bird’s,  which  .seems  to  sing  of  love. 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 

As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls; — 

All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 

Like  Adah’s  face:  1 turn  from  earth  aud  heaven 
To  gaze  ou  it. 

Lucifer.  Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality, 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation, 

And  earliest  embraces  of  earth’s  parents, 

Can  make  its  offspring;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lucifer.  Mortal! 

My  brotherhood’s  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain.  Then  thou  cansl  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  owu  shall  be  forme. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thiue  eyes, 

Why  art  thou  wretched? 

Cain.  Why  do  I exist? 

Why  art  thou  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 
Even  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy!  To  produce  destruction 
Cau  surely  never  Ik:  the  task  of  joy, 

Ami  yet  my  sire  says  he’s  omnipotent: 

Then  why  is  evil — he  being  good?  I ask’d 
This  question  of  my  father;  and  lie  said, 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.  Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
Its  deadly  opposite!  (I)  I lately  saw 
A Iamb  stung  by  a reptile:  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam; 

Mv  father  pluck’d  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
Tiie  wound;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother’s  milk,  who  o’er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  son ! said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good! 

Lncijcr.  What  didst  thou  answer? 

Cam.  Nothing;  for 

He  is  my  father:  but  I thought,  that  ’ l were 
A better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stuni/  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
t 

And  prewrhers  !o  us  all ; admonishing. 

That  we  should  drtu  us  fairly  for  our  end. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 

Aud  make  a moral  of  the  devil  himself.”  .’shakspeart . 
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With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst, 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 

Who  shared  thy  mother’s  milk,  and  giveth  hers 

Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly: 

What  should  I be  without  her? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I ? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says ; but  I confess 
1 see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucfer.  And,  therefore,  thou  cans!  not  see  if  / love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 

To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain.  Snows!  what  are  they? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter; 

But  bask  beneath  the  dime  which  knows  no  winter. 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thyself? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thyself? 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 

And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I love  it. 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  ’tis  beautiful, 

As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye; 

And,  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Coin.  Cease  to  be  beautiful!  how  can  that  be? 

Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  lias  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair: 

Not  fair  like  Aduh  and  the  seraphim — 

But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.  All  that  must  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I’m  sorry  for  it;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 

And,  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methiuks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  los^  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a work. 

Lucifer.  I pity  thee,  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I thee,  who  lovest  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart? 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not? 

Lucifer.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy  God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  ”T  is  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second-born  of  flesh, 

Ami  is  his  mother’s  favourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

Lucifer.  And  his  father’s? 

Cain.  Wbat  is  that 

To  me?  should  I not  love  that  which  all  love? 

Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr’d  Paradise  — 

He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Cain.  1 

< Ne’er  saw  him,  and  1 know  not  if  he  smiles, 
j Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  But 

| Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 


His  sacrifices  are  acceptable 

Cain.  So  be  they!  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 
Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  uow. 
Cain.  And  if' 

I have  thought,  why  recall  a thought  that {he 

pauses , as  agitated) — Spirit ! 

Here  we  are  in  thy  world ; speak  not  of  mine. 

Thou  bast  shown  me  wonders;  thou  hast  shown  me 
Mighty  pre-Adamites  who  walk’d  the  earth  [those 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck ; thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life:  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us — Death ;(l)  tbou  hast 
shown  me  much — 

But  not  all : show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 

In  his  especial  Paradise — or  thine  : 

Where  is  it? 

Lucifer.  Here,  and  o’er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things ; 

Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  out  breath,  have  theirs,  thou 
say’st; 

And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine  — 

Ye  do  not  dwell  together? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together ; but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Coin . Would  there  were  only  one  of  yc!  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr’d  in  storms. 

How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite. 

To  separate  ? Are  yc  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  uature,  and  your  glory  ? 
Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abel’s  brother? 

Cain.  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain;  but,  were  it  not  so, 

Is  spirit  like  to  flesh?  can  it  fall  out, 

Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 


Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery — 

For  what  ? 

Lucifer.  To  reign. 

Cain.  Did  ye  not  tell  me  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal? 

Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  1 have  seen, 

Yon  blue  immensity,  is  boundless? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then? — is  there  not 
Enough? — why  should  ye  differ? 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 

Lucifer.  Which? 

Cain.  Thou!  for 

If  thou  const  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made?  I made  ye 
Ye  are  his  creatures,  and  not  mine.  [not ; 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

Hit  creatures,  as  thou  say’st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I could  show  thee 

Both ; but  the  time  will  come  tbou  shall  see  one 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Which  ray  *lre  thrlnks  frore— Dcslh."— L.  E. 
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| Of  them  fur  evermore.  (I) 

Cain.  And  why  not  now? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to 
The  little  1 have  shown  thee  into  calm  [gather 

And  clear  thought ; and  ihou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 
i To  the  great  double  Mysteries!  the  two  Principles/ (2)  ■ 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  tbeir  secret  thrones ! 

! Dust!  limit  thy  ambition;  fur  to  see 
[ Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish! 
j Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  1 see  them! 

Lucifer.  There 

j The  son  of  her  who  snatch’d  the  apple  spake! 
i But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  sec  them  ; 

{ That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death? 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I dread  it  lesR, 

Now  that  I know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  1 will  convey  thee  to  thy  world,  1 
Where  thou  shall  multiply  the  race  of  Adain, 

Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge?  And  have  I not,  in  what  I show'd. 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas!  1 seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
* Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness; 

I Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
I ’Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit! 

Thou  speak’st  it  proodly;  but  thyself,  though  proud, 
Hast  a superior. 

Lucifer.  No!  By  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  1 hold  with  him — No! 

I have  a victor — true;  but  no  superior. 

Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me: 

1 battle  it  against  him,  as  1 battled 
In  highest  heaven.  Through  all  eternity, 

And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 

And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 

And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 


Ail,  all,  will  I dispute ! And  world  by  world. 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease. 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I be  quench'd ! 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality. 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  bate? 

He  as  a conqueror  will  call  the  conquer’d 
Evil;  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives  ? 

Wert  I the  victor,  hit  works  would  be  deem’d 
The  only  evil  ones.  And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce-born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
To  you  already,  in  your  little  world? (3) 

Cain.  But  few ; and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 
Lucifer.  Back  j 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 

Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 

And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 

But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him;  if 
Evil  springs  from  him , do  not  name  it  mine , 

Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount : and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 

One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 

Your  reason : — let  it  not  be  over-sway’d 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
’Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling : 

Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  >our  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails; 

So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 

Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own.  (4) 

[ They  disappear. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Earth,  near  Eden,  as  in  Act  /. 

Enter  Caii*  and  Adah. 

Adah.  Hush!  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cain.  ! will;  but  wherefore? 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 


(1)  In  Lord  Byron's  Diary  for  January  26,  1821,  we  find 
the  following  entry 

“ Thought  for  a speech  Lue{fer,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Cain. 

* Were  Dmtk  an  mi/,  would  t let  thee  lire? 

Fool  ! live  as  I live — ai  thy  fattier  live*. 

Aim!  thy  sons*  tons  ttull  live  fot  evermore  l’  L.  X. 

(2)  “It  would  be  to  no  purpose,”  any*  Archbishop  Tillot-  , 
•on.  “to  suppose  two  such  opposite  principles.  For,  admit 
that  a being  infinitely  mischievous  were  infinitely  ennuing. 
and  infinitely  powerful,  yet  it  could  do  no  evil,  because  the 
opposite  principle,  of  infinite  goodnesa.  being  also  infinitely 
wise  and  powerful,  they  would  tie  np  one  another's  hands  : 
so  that  upon  this  supposition,  the  notion  of  a deity  would 
signify  just  nothing  ; and,  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  opposition 
and  equality  of  these  principles,  they  would  keep  one  another 

; at  perpetual  hay  ; and  being  an  equal  match  for  one  another, 
instead  of  being  two  deities,  they  would  be  two  idols,  able 
j to  do  neither  good  nor  evil.” — See  also  Archbishop  King's 
j Origin  q f Evil,  ch.  tl. ; and  Boswell's  Johnson,  (broker’s  edit. 

vol.  U.  p-  548.  “ Moral  evil,”  said  the  Doctor,  “Is  occasion- 
. ed  by  free-will,  which  implies  choice  between  good  and  evil 
With  all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  man  hat  would 
; rather  be  a tree  agent,  than  a mere  machine  without  the  evil ; 
i and  what  is  best  for  each  individual  must  be  best  for  the 
! whole.  If  a man  would  rather  be  the.  machine,  1 cannot 
' agree  with  him.” — L.  E. 

(3)  “ Whatever  we  enjoy  is  purely  a free  gift  from  our 


Creator;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never  sore  be 
deemed  an  injury,  or  a just  reason  to  question  his  infinite 
benevolence.  All  oar  happiness  is  owing  to  bis  goodness  ; but 
that  it  is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves;  that  is.  to 
our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or  even 
to  any  existence  at  all.  This  is  no  more  1o  be  imputed  to 
God,  than  the  wants  of  a beggar  to  the  person  who  has  re- 
lieved him  : that  he  had  something,  was  owing  to  bis  bene- 
factor; but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own  original 
poverty.”  Jenyns.  — L.  E. 

(4)  “ As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which  is  the 
burthen  of  this  misdirected  verse.  Lord  Byron  has  neither 
thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the  previous 
knowledge  which  we  possessed.  It  remains  Jnst  where  it 
was,  in  its  mighty  unfathomed  obscurity.  His  Lordship 
may,  it  is  true,  have  recapitulated  some  of  tbe  arguments 
with  a more  concise  and  cavalier  air  than  the  old  schoolmen 
or  fathers ; bat  tbe  result  is  the  same.  There  is  no  poetical 
road  to  metaphysics.  In  one  view,  however,  which  our 
rhapsodist  has  taken  of  the  subject,  we  conceive  he  has  done 
well.  He  represents  the  temptations  held  out  to  Cain  by  Sa- 
tan. as  constantly  succeeding  aud  corresponding  to  some 
previous  discontent  and  gloomy  disposition  in  his  own  mind ; 
so  that  Locifer  is  little  more  than  tbe  personified  demon  of 
his  imagination  : and  further,  the  acts  of  guilt  and  folly  into 
which  Gitiu  is  burned  are  not  trrated  as  accidental,  or  as 
occasioned  hy  passing  causes,  but  as  springing  from  an  in- 
ternal fury,  a morbid  state  akin  to  frenzy,  n mind  dissatis 
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Cain.  Cypress!  *tis 

I A gloomy  tree,  which  looks*  as  if  it  mourn'd 
I O’er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem’d 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[ They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears!  his  little  cheeks, 

In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose-leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too, 

How  beautifully  parted!  No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over; 

But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
’T  is  closed. 

Corn.  You  have  said  well;  I will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.  He  smiles,  and  sleeps! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a world  scarce  less  young:  sleep  on,  and  smile! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent!  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  (he  fruit — 
Thou  know'sl  not  thou  art  naked!  Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shall  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  ? But  now  sleep  on ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 

And  shiuing  lids  are  trembling  o’er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o’er  them: 
j Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
; Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.  He  must  dream — 
\ Of  what?  Of  Paradise! — Ay!  dream  of  it, 

I My  disinherited  boy  ! ’T  is  but  a dream  ; 

| For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 

Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy!  (I) 

Adah.  Dear  Cain ! Nay,  do  not  whisper  o’er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearniugs  o’er  the  past : 

Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise? 

Can  we  not  make  another? 

Cain.  Where? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where’er  thou  wilt : where’er  thon  art,  I feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 

Have  1 not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 

And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 

To  whom  wc  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth? 

Cain.  Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we 
owe  her.  [hence, 

Adah.  Cain!  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 
I Hath  sadden’d  thine  still  deeper.  I bad  hoped 
' The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  tbv  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a contented  knowledge ; but  I see 
Thy  guide  bath  done  thee  evil : still  I thank  him. 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

, fled  with  itself  and  all  things,  and  haunted  hy  an  insatiable 
stubborn  longing  after  knowledge  rather  than  happiness, 
and  a fatal  pronrness  to  dwell  on  the  evil  side  of  things  ra- 
; tber  than  the  good.  We  here  see  the  dreadful  conseqnenees 
of  not  curbing  this  disposition  (which  Is,  after  all,  perhaps, 
the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  humanity.)  exemplified  in  a 
striking  point  of  view;  and  we  so  far  think,  that  the  moral 
to  be  dented  from  a perusal  of  this  Mystery  is  a valuable 
one.”  Jeffrey. — L E. 
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Cain.  So  soon? 

Adah.  Tis  scarcely 

Two  (tours  since  ye  departed  : two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I have  approach’d  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  lie  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ; and  worlds  he  never  lit : methought 
Years  had  roll’d  o’er  my  abseuce. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 

And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds. 

Pleasing  or  painful ; little  or  almighty. 

1 had  beheld  (he  immemorial  works 
| Of  endless  beings;  (2)  akirr’d  extinguish’d  worlds; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I had  borrow'd  more  by  a few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity:  but  now  I feel 
My  littleness  again.  Well  said  the  spirit, 

That  I was  nothiug! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain . No:  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are; 

And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what? 

Adah.  Thou  know’st — 

Even  for  our  parents’  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us  ? they  sinn’d,  then  let  them  die ! 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 

Would  I could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 

And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 

Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement 
one  day 

May  not  redeem  our  race? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty?  what  atonement 
Were  there  ? why,  we  are  innocent : what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious  nameless  sin — 

If  it  be  such  a sin  to  seek  for  knowledge? 

Adah.  Alas!  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain:  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here?  i 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
. During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  oiler 
A sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

Cain.  And  how  knew  he , that  / would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt-oflerings,  which  he  daily  brings 

(I)  “The  censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  hot  there 
J are  speeches  iu  the  mouth  of  Clio  and  Adah,  especially  re* 

] sardine  their  child,  which  nothing  in  English  jrnetry  but  the 
' ‘wood-notes  wild'  of  Sbakspeare  ever  equalled.”  Sir  B. 

Brydges. — L.  E* 
j (2)  In  the  MS — 

“ I tad  beheld  the  work*  of  »p»  and 
Immortal  being*-"— E.  E. 
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With  a meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah.  Sorely,  ’tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice ; / have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  fruits; 
These  are  a goodly  offering  to  the  Ixtrd, 

Given  with  a gentle  and  a contrite  spirit. 

Cain.  1 have  toil’d,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun 
According  to  the  curse: — must  I do  more? 

For  what  should  I be  gentle?  for  a war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  >ve  eat?  For  what  must  1 be  grateful? 
For  being  dust,  and  groveling  in  the  dust. 

Till  I return  to  dust?  If  I am  uolhing — 

For  nothiug  shall  I be  an  hypocrite, 

And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain?  For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite?  for  ray  father’s  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  wc  all  hove  undergone, 

And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 

Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 

The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him!  belter  ’ l were 
I snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash’d  him  ’gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to— — 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God! 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child  ! thy  child!  Oh  Cain! 

Cain.  Fear  not!  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a father’s  kiss. 

Adah.  Then,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech? 

Cain.  I said, 

TT  were  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 

Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so!  Where  were  then  the  joys, 
The  mother’s  joys  of  watchiug,  nourishing, 

And  loving  him?  Soft!  he  awakes.  Sweet  Enoch! 

[*V4e  goes  to  the  child. 
Oh  Cain!  look  on  him;  sec  how  full  of  life, 

Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 

How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 

For  then  we  are  all  ulike;  is ’l  not  so,  Cain? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle , and 
When  thou  art  gentle.  Love  us,  then,  my  Cain! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look!  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 

To  bail  his  father;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing’d  with  joy.  Talk  not  of  pain! 

The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a parent!  Bless  him,  Cain! 

As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too.(l) 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy ! 

If  that  a mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 

To  save  thee  from  the  serpent’s  curse! 

Adah.  It  shall. 

(I)  “The  third  art  shows  us  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  over 
the  future  fortune*  of  his  infant  son.  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  consolation  and  entreaties  of  Adah,  who  is  aniiotu 
to  soften  him  to  the  task  of  submission  and  to  a participation 


Surely  a father's  blessing  may  avert 
A reptile’s  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  I doubt ; 

But  bless  him  ne’er  the  less. 

| Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain.  Thy  brother  Abd. 

Enter  Abel. 

Abel.  Welcome,  Cain!  My  brothers 

The  peace  of  God  be  ou  thee ! 

| Cain.  Abel,  hail! 

Abel.  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
In  high  communion  with  a spirit,  far  [dering 

1 Beyond  our  wonted  range.  Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father? 

Cain.  No. 

Abel.  Why  then  commune  with  him?  be  may  be 
| A foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  And  friend  to  man. 

i Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him? 

Abel.  Term  him  ! your  words  are  strange  to-day, 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  a while — [my  brother. 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.  May  his  soft  spirit, 

And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 

To  peace  aud  holiness!  [ Exit  An  ah  with  her  child. 

Abel.  Where  hast  thou  beeu  ? 

Cain.  I know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead,  1 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent. 

The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 

The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  arc — 

A whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 

Suns,  moons,  aud  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced  spheres 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unlit  for  mortal  converse:  leave  mo,  Abel. 

Abel.  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light — i 
Thy  check  is  flush’d  with  an  unnatural  hue — 

Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound — I 
What  may  this  mean? 

Cain.  It  means 1 pray  thee,  leave  roe. 

Abel.  Not  till  we  have  pray’d  and  sacrificed  together. 

Cain.  Abel,  I pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 

Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abel.  Doth  well,  I hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better:  I care  not  for  that; 

Thou  art  fitter  fur  his  worship  than  1 am: 
j Revere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone  — 

At  least,  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father’s  soil, 

If,  as  my  elder,  I revered  thee  not. 

And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call’d  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — ’tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I have  ne’er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.  The  more  my  grief ; I pray  thee 
To  do  so  now : thy  sonl  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ; it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.  Calm!  say  I?  Never 

in  the  sacrifice  which  his  brother  is  about  to  offer.  Here 
| arc  some  passages  of  bo  common  beauty.  That  which  strikes 
| us  most  is  when  the  parents  are  hanging  over  their  sleeping 
I boy."  Itebrr. — L.  b. 
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Knew  I what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I have  seen  the  elements  still’d.  My  Abel,  leave  roe! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither;  we  roust  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  roe  not. 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so well,  then, 

What  shall  I do? 

AbeL  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me : they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.  Choose  tliou! 

Cain.  I have  chosen. 

Abel.  T is  the  highest. 

And  suit*  thee,  as  the  elder.  Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  thine? 

AbeL  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof— 

A shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I have  no  flocks ; 

I am  a tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — its  fruit: 

[He  gathers  fruits. 

Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[ They  dress  their  altars , and  kindle  a flame  upon 
them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No — I am  new  to  this;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  1 will  follow — as  I may. 

Abel  [kneeling).  Oh  God ! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 

And  spared,  despite  our  father’s  sin,  to  make(l) 

His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 

Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper’d  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a pardon  like  a Paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes : — Sole  Lord  oflight! 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity; 

Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 

Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd — 

Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd’s 
First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering, 

Iu  itself  nothing — a*  what  offering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee? — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore! 

Cain  ( standing  erect  during  this  speech).  Spirit! 
wbate’er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good, 

Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upou  earth ! and  God  in  heaven ! 

And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  beesnse 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  ns  thy  works : — 

If  thou  must  be  propitiatrd  with  prayer*, 

Take  them  ! If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften'd  with  a sacrifice,  receive  them! 

Two  being*  here  erect  them  unto  thee.  [smokes 
If  thou  lovest  blood,  the  shepherd’s  shrine,  which 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  sbed  it  for  thy  service 

fl)  In  the  MS.— 

“And  dcspiwd  not  /or  our  fatlirr't  tin  lo  make."— L.  E. 


In  the  first  of  bis  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 

And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain’d  turf 
1 spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen’d  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  us  they  have  not 
Suffer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours  ! If  a shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour, 

Look  on  it ! and  for  him  who  dresseth  it. 

He  is — such  as  thou  madest  him;  and  seeks  nothing 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling;  if  he’s  evil, 

Strike  him!  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  mayst — 

For  what  can  he  oppose?  If  he  be  good, 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt ! since  all 
Rests  upon  thee;  and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  1 know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate;  which  thus  far  I have  endured. 

[ The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into  a 
column  of  the  brightest  J lame , and  ascends  to 
heaven;  while  a whirlwind  throws  down  the 
altar  of  Caih,  and  scatters  the  fruits  abroad 
upon  the  earth. 

Abel  (kneeling).  Oh,  brother,  pray ! Jehovah ’s  wroth 

Cain.  Why  so?  [with  thee. 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scatter'd  un  the  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return : 

Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer: 
Thy  burnt  flesh-offering  prospers  better;  si'C 
How  Heaven  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with 
blood! 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering’s  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I will  build  no  more  altars, 

Nor  suffer  any.— 

Abel  (rising).  Cain!  what  meanest  thou? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatterer  of  the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  prayer* — 

Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lamb*  and  kids, 

Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy’d  in  blood. 

Abel  ( opposing  him).  Thou  shall  not: — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words!  let  that  altar  stand — *t is  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 

In  hi*  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His ! 

His  pleasure!  what  was  hi*  high  pleasure  in 
The  fume*  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 

To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  w hich 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring  ? or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife?  Give  way!  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation ! 

Abel.  Brother,  give  back ! thou  shalt  not  touch  my 
With  violence:  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it,  [altar 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  ’t  is  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice!  Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

Abel.  What  mean'st  thou? 

Cain.  Give — 

Give  way! — thy  God  loves  blood! — then  look  to  it. — 
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Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more! 

Abel.  In  hit  great  name, 

I stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.  If  thou  lovest  thyself, 

Stand  l>ack  till  I have  strew’d  this  turf  along 

Its  native  soil: — else 

Abel  ( opposing  him).  I love  God  far  more 
Than  life.(l) 

Cain  ( striking  him  with  a brand,  on  the  temples, 
which  he  snatches  from  the  altar).  Then  take 
thy  life  unto  thy  God, 

Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel  {falls).  What  hast  thoo  done,  my  brother? 
Cain.  Brother! 

Abel.  Oh,  God!  receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  wbat 
He  did. — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand  ; and  tell 
Poor  Zillah 

Cain  ( after  a moment's  stupefaction).  My  hand! 
’tis  all  red,  and  with — 

What? 

[A  long  pause. — Looking  slowly  round. 
Where  am  1 ? alone!  Where’s  Abel?  where 
Cain?  Can  it  be  that  I am  he?  My  brother, 
Awake! — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth? 

’Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber:— why  so  pale? 

What  hast  thou! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn! 

Abel ! I pray  thee,  mock  me  not ! I smote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.  Ah,  why  (2) 

Wouldst  thou  oppose  me?  This  is  mockery; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me: — *twas  a blow— 

And  but  a blow.  Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir! 

Why,  so — that’s  well! — thou  breath’st!  breathe  upon 
Oh,  God!  Oh,  God!  | me! 

Abel  {very  faintly).  What’s  he  who  speaks  of  God? 
Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

Abel.  Then  may  God  forgive  him  ! Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah : — she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Anai.  dies.[‘X) 

Cain.  And  I none! — Who  makes  me  brotherless? 
His  eyes  are  open ! then  he  is  not  dead ! 

Death  is  like  sleep;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart;  why  then  he  breathes; 

And  yet  I feel  it  not — His  hpart! — bis  heart! — 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat?  methinks No! — no! 

This  is  a vision,  else  I am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 

The  earth  swims  round  me: — what  is  this? — ’l is  wet; 

[Puls  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  looks  at  it. 
And  yet  there  arc  no  dews  ! 'T  is  blood — my  blood — 
My  brother’s  and  my  own ; and  shed  by  me ! 

(I)  “It  Is  evident  that  Lord  Byron  had  studied  his  sub* 
J jert  very  deeply ; and,  though  he  has  varied  a little  from,  or 
< gone  a little  beyond,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  is  very 
\ concise,  yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exactness 
j into  the  minds  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  this  most  interesting 

I scene:  and  were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of  a 
dramatic  work  the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any  of  his 
characters,  except  as  adopting  them  for  his  particular  pur- 
1 pose,  one  would  be  at  a loss  to  say,  whether  Lord  Byron 
i ought  most  to  be  identified  with  Cain,  or  with  Abel ; so 
appropriately  has  he  maintained  the  character  of  each.'’ 
Grant's  u Notes  oh  Cain,"  p.  401. — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

“Too  hard,  but  it  was  uot  my  purpose — why,"  etc.— L.  E. 

(3)  “ The  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Cain  follow  : the  first  is  ac- 
cepted, the  second  rejected  by  Jehovah.  Cain,  in  wrath, 
! attempts  to  throw  down  the  Bitars,  is  opposed  by  Abel,  and 
i strikes  him  with  a half  burnt  brand.  As  a whole,  this  scene 


Then  what  have  I further  to  do  with  life. 

Since  1 have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh? 

But  he  can  not  be  dead! — Is  silence  death? 

No:  he  will  wake;  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 

Life  cannot  be  so  Blight,  as  to  be  quench’d 
Thus  quickly! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since — 

What  shall  1 say  to  him? — My  brother! — No: 

He  will  not  answer  to  that  name ; for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.  Yet— yet — speak  to  me. 

Oh!  for  a word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 

That  I may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again ! 

Enter  Zillah. 

Zillah.  I heard  a heavy  sound;  what  can  it  be? 

\ 'Tis  Cain;  and  watching  by  my  husband.  What 
: Dost  thou  there,  brother?  Doth  he  sleep?  Oh,  Heaven ! 

, Wbat  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? — No,  no! 
j It  is  not  blood ; for  who  would  shed  his  blood? 

I Abel!  what’s  this? — who  hath  done  this?  He  moves 
not ; 

He  breathes  not:  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  lifdessnessl  Ah!  cruel  Cain! 

Why  earnest  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ? Whatever  hath  assail'd  him. 

Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  shouldst  have  stepp’d  in 
Between  him  and  aggression?  Father! — Eve! — 
Adah! — come  hither!  Death  is  in  the  world! 

[Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  Parents , etc. 
Cain  {solus).  And  who  hath  brought  him  there? — 

1 — who  abhor 

The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  lhat  the  thought 
Empoison’d  all  my  life,  before  I knew 
His  aspect — I have  led  him  here,  and  given 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 

As  if  be  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 

I am  awake  at  last — a dreary  dream 

Had  madden’d  me; — but  he  shall  ne’er  awake! 

Enter  Adsm,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 

Adam.  A voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings  me  here. — 1 2 3 
What  do  I see? — ’Tis  true! — My  son! — my  son! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent’s  work,  and  thine! 

[To  Evi.  j 

Eve.  Oh  ! speak  not  of  it  now:  the  serpent’s  fangs  • 
Are  in  my  heart.  My  best-beloved,  Abel ! 

Jehovah ! this  is  punishment  beyond 
A mother’s  sin,  to  take  him  from  me! 

Adam.  Who 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  ? — speak,  Cain,  since  thou  ; 
Wert  present;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 

Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ? or  some  wild 


it  heavy  and  clumsily  managed.  Jt  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the 
reader  as  a defect  in  poetry,  no  lets  than  a departure  from 
history,  lhat  the  rveut  which  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  drum* 
is  no  otherwise  than  incidentally,  we  may  say  accidentally, 
produced  by  those  which  precede  it.  Cain,  whose  whole 
character  is  represented  in  Scripture  at  envious  and  mali- 
cious, rather  than  impious ; — this  Cain,  as  painted  by  Lord 
By  run,  Has  no  quarrel  with  his  brother  whatever,  nor,  except 
iu  a single  word,  does  lie  Intimate  any  jealousy  of  him.  Two 
arts,  and  half  the  third,  are  passed  without  our  advancing  a 
single  step  towards  the  conclusion;  ond  Abel  at  length  falls 
by  a random  blow  given  in  a struggle  of  which  the  object  is 
not  his  destruction,  but  the  overthrow  of  Jehovah’s  altar.  If 
we  could  suppose  a reader  to  sit  down  to  a perusal  of  the 
drama  in  ignorance  of  its  ratnitropbe,  he  could  scarcely  be 
less  surprised  by  its  termination  in  such  a stroke  of  chance- 
medley,  than  if  Abel  had  been  made  to  drop  down  in  an  apo- 
plexy, or  Cain  to  die  of  grief  over  his  body.”  Usher. — L t 
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Brute  of  the  forest? 

Eve.  Ah ! a livid  light 

Breaks  through,  as  from  a thunder-cloud ! yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody  ! snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 

And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son! 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  wc  are, 

That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah.  Speak,  Cain ! and  say  it  was  not  thou! 

Eve.  It  was. 

I see  it  now — he  bangs  his  guilty  head, 

And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 

Cain ! clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 

Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eve.  Hear,  Jehovah ! 

May  the  eternal  serpent’s  curse  be  on  him! 

For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 

May  all  his  days  be  desolate!  May 

Adah.  Hold ! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  be  is  thy  son — 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  btolhcr, 

And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son ! — for  this 
I corse  him  from  uiy  sight  for  evermore! 

All  bonds  I break  between  us,  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  death ! death ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr’d  thee? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now? 

Adam.  Eve!  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  ! 

A heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 

And,  uow  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  home 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God  that  wc 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve  ( pointing  to  Cain).  His  will! ! the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 

Of  death,  whom  I have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.  May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him ! and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o’er  the  wilderness,  like  us(f) 

From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother ! May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path — 
Earth’s  fruits  Ik*  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew’d 
With  scorpious ! May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim ! 

His  waking  a continual  dread  of  death  ! 

May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 

May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him ! 

May  he  live  iu  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  ! 

And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man! 

Hence,  fratricide!  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind. 

Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire ! 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet!  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter ! earth  a home ! the  dust 

(1)  In  the  MS— 

“ Dri»*  him  forlh  o’er  the  world,  as  we  were  driven.**— L,  E. 

(2)  The  last  three  tines  were  not  in  the  original  MS.  In  { 
forwarding  them  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  be  added  to  Eve’s  speech,  I 
Lord  Byron  say*— “ There’s  as  pretty  a piece  of  imprecation  | 


A grave ! the  sun  his  light ! and  heaven  her  God ! (2) 

[Exit  Eva. 

Adam.  Cain!  get  thee  forth:  we  dwell  no  more 
Depart ! and  leave  the  dead  to  me — I am  [together. 
Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 

Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father:  do 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve’s  upon  his  head ! [not 
Adam.  1 curse  him  not:  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah ! 

Zillah.  I must  watch  my  husband’s  corse. 
Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  be  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 

Come,  Zillah ! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart ! my  heart ! 

[ Exeunt  Adim  and  Zillah,  weeping. 
Adah.  Cain ! thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth. 

I am  ready, 

So  shall  our  children  he.  I will  bear  Enoch, 

And  you  his  sister.  Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night. — Nay,  speak  to  me. 

To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me ! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee.  . 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou?  Dost  thou  j 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this?  [not  fear 
Adah.  I fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  inoch  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless.  , 
I must  nut  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A Voice  from  within  exclaims,  Cain ! Cain ! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice? 

The  Voice  within.  Cain ! Cain ! 

Adah.  It  souudeth  like  an  angel’s  tone. 

Enter  the  Akgll  of  the  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel? 

Cain.  Am  I then 

My  brother’s  keeper? 

Angel.  Cain!  what  bast  thou  done? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother’s  blood  cries  out, 

Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord ! — Now  art  thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shall  till  the  ground,  it  shall 
Yield  thee  her  strength ; a fugitive  shall  thou  [not 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 

And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 

A fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 

Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could ! but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me?  Where"  are  these  on  the  lone  earth, 
As  yet  unpeopled? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light!  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 

for  you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  yon  may 
wish  to  meet  with  in  the  coarse  of  yoor  basinets.  But 
don’t  forget  the  addition  of  these  three  lines,  which  are 
clinchers  to  Eve’s  speech.  let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks, 
for  I have  a good  opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry ; It  is  in  my 
gay  metaphysical  style,  and  In  the  Manfred  line." — L.  E. 
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A murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  bis  father. 

Angel.  Then  lie  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Ere  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  soe’st  ro  besmear'd  with  blood? 

The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 

But  it  shall  not  be  so— the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 

Who  slayeth  Cab,  a sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Re  taken  on  his  head.  Come  hither! 

Cain.  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow  . 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No;  let  me  die! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

[ The  Avgkl  tela  the  mark  un  Caix’s  brow. 

Cain.  It  burns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 

Is  there  more?  let  me  meet  it  as  I may. 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from  the 
womb, 

As  the  gTound  thou  must  henceforth  till;  but  he 
Thou  slew’st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  1 begotten ; 

Ere  yet  my  mother’s  mind  subsided  from 

The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn’d  for  Eden. 

That  which  I am,  1 am ; 1 did  not  seek 

For  life,  nor  did  I make  myself;  but  could  I 

With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 

And  why  not  so?  let  him  return  to  day. 

And  I lie  ghastly ! so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ; and  taken 
From  me  a being  I ne’er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Wrho  shall  heal  murder  ? what  is  done  is  done ; 
Go  forth ! fulfil  thy  day* ! and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last  I [ The  Afiuxl  disappears. 

Adah.  He’s  gone,  let  us  go  forth; 

I hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.  Ah!  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for! 
And  I who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears ! 

But  the  four  rivers(l)  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think’st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me? 

(!)  The  “four  rivers"  which  flowed  round  Eden,  ami 
consequently  the  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  acquaint- 
ed upon  earth. 

(2)  “The  catastrophe  is  brought  about  with  great  drama- 
tic skill  and  effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowful  and  confound- 
ed,— Ail  parents  reprobate  and  renounce  him, — his  wife 
clings  to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitating  affection ; and 
they  wander  forth  together  into  the  vast  solitude  of  the  uni- 
verse." Jeffrey. — L.  K. 

(3)  The  reader  has  seen  what  Sir  Walter  Scott's  general 
opinion  of  Cain  was,  in  the  letter  relative  to  the  dedication, 
nnfe,  p.  W)6.  Mr.  Moore's  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Byron  in 
these  words: — 

••  f have  read  Fottari  and  Cairn.  The  former  dors  not  please  nr 
no  highly  ■*  Smrdaaapalut.  It  has  tbr  fault  of  alt  those  violent  Ve- 
netian stones;  bring  unnatural  and  improbable,  and  therefore,  in 
apitr  of  alt  roar  tine  management  of  Ihrm,  appealing  but  remotely 
to  one's  sympathies.  But  Cain  is  wonderful — trrriblr — never  to  be 
forgotten  If  1 am  not  mivtakca.  It  will  sink  deep  into  the  world's 
heart ; and  while  many  will  ahudder  at  ita  hlsspbru.y,  all  moil  fall 
proatrate  before  iu  grandeur.  Talk  of  sfechylus  and  bit  PranuUuu*! 
— here  Is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Port — aiul  the  Drrtl." 

Lord  B.'s  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  contains 
the  substance  of  all  that  he  ever  thought  lit  to  advance  in 
defence  of  the  assaulted  points  in  bis  Mystery 

**  With  respect  to  religion,"  he  say*.  " can  I never  convince  you 
that  / hold  no  such  opinion*  as  the  character*  in  tliat  drama,  which 
teems  to  have  frightened  every  body  ? My  ideas  of  a character  may 


Adah.  If  I thought  that  he  would  not,  I would — 

Cain  ( interrupting  her).  No, 

No  more  of  threats : we  have  had  too  many  of  them : 
Go  to  our  childreo ; I will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead  ; 
Let  us  depart  together.  (2) 

Cain.  Ob!  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness!  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven!  what  thou  now  art 
I know  not!  but  if  thou  see’sl  what  I am, 

I think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ue’er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell ! 

I must  not,  dare  not,  touch  what  I have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprang  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain’d 
The  same  breast,  clasp’d  thee  often  to  my  owu, 

In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  1 

Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 

For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave — 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?  Oh,  earth!  Oh,  earth! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render’d  to  me,  1 
Give  thee  back  this. — Now  fur  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  stoops  down  and  kisses  the  body  o/Abei.. 

Adah.  A drcaiy,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot ! Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 

I alone  must  not  weep.  My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  np  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them; 
But  yet  of  all  who  mourn,  uone  mourn  like  me. 

Not  only  fur  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 

Now,  Cain ! I will  divide  thy  burden  w ith  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way; 
’Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

Adah.  Lead!  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  oor 
Be  thine ! Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children.  [God 

C'atH.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.  I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  nf  a gentle  race, 

Which  might  have  graced  Ids  recent  marriage-couch, 
And  might  have  temper’d  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  oar  children  Abel's  offspring! 

O Abel! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him ! 

Cain.  But  with  me! 

[Ex*usU.(3) 

ran  away  with  a.*;  like  all  imaginative  men.  I.  of  roorvr,  embody 
myself  with  Ilia  < luuactor  u-htU  I draw  il,  but  not  a moment  after 
the  pen  ii  from  off  the  paper.” 

He  thus  alludes  to  iheefferts  of  the  eritirnl  tempest  ex- 
cited by  Cain , in  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan : — 

" In  twice  live  years  the  * greatest  tiring  poet,' 

Like  to  tbr  rtrampiun  In  Ute  fitly  ring, 

U rail’d  on  to  support  hi*  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although  'titan  imaginary  thing. 

Bern  I— albeit  I m rare  I did  not  know  It, 

Kor  sought  of  font  trap  subject*  to  be  king— 

Was  reckon'd,  a considerable  time. 

The  Grand  Napoleon  of  the  realm*  of  rhyme. 

Rut  Juan  wu  my  Moscow,  and  Fahtro 
My  Leiptic.  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  teem*  Cain.” 

\V«  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  n few  of  the  most 
elaborate  summaries  of  the  eon  temporary  critics,— favour 
able  and  unfavourable,- — beginning  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Mr.  Jeffrey  says : — 

*•  Thoogh  Cain  abounds  in  beautiful  passage*.  and  shows  more 
power,  perhap*.  than  any  (if  the  author's  dramatical  composi- 
tion*. we  regret  very  much  that  il  should  ever  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  will  give  very  great  teandal  and  offence  to  piout  per- 
sons In  general,  and  may  be  the  means  of  suggesting  the  moat 
painful  doubts  and  distressing  prrplesilirt  to  hundreds  of  minds 
that  might  never  otherwise  have  been  ri  posed  to  snch  dangerous 
disturbance.  Lord  Byron  has  no  priettlike  cant  or  priesliikcrrevib 
Ing  to  apprehend  from  us  We  do  not  rharge  him  with  being  either 
a disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Lucifer ; nor  do  wr  dtacrihe  his  poetry  aa 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  CAIN. 

A FRAGMENT. 

BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

“ A litti.e  further,  O my  father,  yet  a little  further, 
and  we  shall  come  into  tin  open  moonlight!”  Their 
road  was  through  a forest  of  fir-trees;  at  its  en- 
trance the  trees  stood  at  distances  from  each  other, 
and  the  path  was  broad,  and  the  moonlight  and  the 
moonlight  shadows  reposed  upon  it,  and  appeared 
quietly  to  inhabit  that  solitude.  But  soon  the  path 
winded  and  became  narrow;  the  sun  at  high  noon 
sometimes  speckled  but  never  illumined  it,  and  now 
it  was  dark  as  a cavern. 

“It  is  dark,  O my  father!”  said  Enos,  “but  the 
path  under  our  feet  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  we  shall 
soon  come  out  iuto  the  open  muoulight.  Ah!  why 
dost  tbou  groan  so  deeply  ? ” 

“Lead  on,  my  child,”  said  Cain;  “guide  me,  little 
child.”  Aud  the  innocent  little  child  clasped  a finger 

a mm  compound  of  b!xphcmt  and  obscenity  On  the  contrary, 
we  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  hr  wishes  Well  to  the  happiness  ot 
mankind,  and  arr  glad  lo  (ratify  that  hit  poem*  abound  with  srt»- 
tnnrnU  uf  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  a»  wrll  aa  passages  of  infi- 

nitr  sublimity  and  braid) Pmhuophy  and  poetry  arr  both 

very  food  thing*  in  llinr  way  ; but.  In  our  opinion,  the)  do  not  go 
very  wrll  logrllw-r  It  i>  but  a poor  and  pedantic  »orl  of  poetry  that 
lertl  to  rmbudy  nothing  but  metaphysical  subtleties  and  ah. trad 
deduct hiiu  of  reason— and  a vrty  tuapicioua  philosophy  that  antis  at 
establishing  tU  doctrinr*  by  appeal*  to  tin-  paaiuui  and  the  lancy 
Though  nidi  arguments,  bowrter,  are  worth  littlr  in  I li«  schools, 
it  dura  not  follow  ihat  litrir  el  Ire  t i*  inctMuidnahlc  iu  tur  world 
On  the  contrary.  It  it  I be  mischief  of  ail  poetical  pjiad.net,  that, 
from  the  very  luniliand  end  of  poetry,  which  dealt  only  in  obvious 
and  glancing  view*,  they  ar*  never  brought  to  die  fair  tell  of  argu- 
ment. An  allusiun  lo  a doubtful  tuple  will  often  pat*  lor  a definitive 
ronclution  on  if,  and.  clothed  in  beautiful  language.  may  leave  Uir 
moat  period  on*  imprvwiiau  behind  We  llirrelore  think  Uial  purl* 

ought  (airly  to  be  ruiiliaed  to  U*e  established  cured  and  morality  uf 
their  country,  or  to  14.*  tulmal  paotioov  and  sentiments  of  maokiud ; 
and  tliat  portical  drramrra  and  toplntU  wbo  preU-ml  to  tkevrut  ac- 
cording to  llirir  feverith  fanctct,  without  a warrant  Irooi  aathunty 
or  rraaon,  ought  lo  be  banished  the  common  wealth  of  letter*.  In 
the  court*  of  morality,  porta  are  unetrep I tunable  witnesses  . they 
may  give  in  the  evidence,  and  dr  poor  to  h».:l»  whether  good  or  ill , 
but  we  demur  to  their  arbiter)  and  *rtf-pira«ing  sunnuiug  up;  Ibr) 
are  taipectril  and  not  very  often  vale  advocate*,  where  great 

qantiuot  are  concerned  and  umvrraal  principle*  brought  lo  umc.  ’* 

The  Reviewer  to  the  Quarterly  was  the  lafe  Bishop  Heber. 
Hi*  article  rods  a*  follow* 

**  W«  do  nut  tlunk,  indeed,  that  there  I*  much  vigour  or  poetical 
propriety  in  any  of  the  etia  racier*  of  Locd  Byron's  Mr  Herr.  Eve. 
on  onrimuaim,  and  one  only.  Mprov*  herself  Willi  energy,  and 
not  even  then  with  any  great  depth  of  that  maternal  feeling  which 
Uir  death  of  her  favounla  von  wu  likely  tu  ctcile  in  her.  Adam 
moraine*  wiiliout  dignity.  Abel  is  a*  dull  ai  b«  is  piou*.  Lucifer, 
though  In*  first  appearance  is  wrll  conceived,  i»  a*  sententious  and 
sarcastic  as  a Scotch  metaphysician,  and  the  gravamina  winch  drive 
(a*n  into  impiety  are  circumstances  which  could  only  produce  a 
Similar  effect  on  a weak  and  sluggish  mind,— the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion and  (lie  fear  of  death  l Yet,  m the  happiest  rtiinale  of  earth, 
and  amid  the  early  vigour  of  nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to  describe 
(nor  has  Lord  Uyron  so  described  it}  the  toil  lo  watch  Gain  can  have 
been  subject  as  •utsme  or  burlln-usome.  And  he  is  made  too 
happy  in  hu  love,  loo  extravagantly  fond  of  liU  wife  and  Ins  child, 
to  have  much  Insure  fur  those  gloomy  thoughts  which  belong  to  dis- 
appointed ambition  and  jaded  licentiousness.  Mur,  (hough  there  are 
some  passage*  in  this  drama  of  no  common  power,  is  the  general 
tune  of  iu  poetry  au  excellent  as  lo  alone  for  the**  imperfections  of 
design.  The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  deacriptiont  are 
like  the  shadows  of  a phantasmagor  ia,  at  once  indistinct  and  artl- 
Bctal.  Except  A<lab,  there  I*  no  person  in  whose  fortune*  we  are 
interested  . and  we  close  (lie  book  with  no  distinct  or  dinging  re- 
collection of  any  single  passage  in  it,  *nd  with  the  general  imprr*- 
sion  only  that  lasctlrr  ha*  said  much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cain 
has  been  unhappy  without  grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object. 
Bat  if.  at  a poem.  Gain  is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron's  re- 
putation. we  are  unfortunately  constrained  toobsrrve  that  its  poetic- 
al defect*  are  the  very  smallest  of  it*  demerits.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a*  some  both  of  its  admirer*  and  its  cnemie*  appear  to  have  sup- 
posed, a direct  attack  on  Ikt  ipture  and  on  the  authority  of  Moses. 


of  the  liand  which  had  murdered  the  righteous  Abd;  j 
and  he  guided  bis  father.  “The  fir  branches  drop 
upon  thee,  my  son.” — “Yea,  pleasantly,  father,  for  1 
ran  fast  and  eagerly  to  bring  thee  the  pitcher  and  the 
cake,  and  my  body  is  not  yet  cool.  How  happy  the 
squirrels  arc  that  feed  ou  these  fir-trees!  they  leap 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  the  old  squirrels  play  round 
their  young  ones  in  the  nest.  1 dumb  a tree  yester- 
day at  noon,  O my  father,  that  1 might  play  with 
them;  but  they  leapt  away  from  the  Lranclies,  even 
to  the  slender  twigs  did  they  leap,  and  in  a moment 
I beheld  them  on  another  tree.  Why,  O my  father, 
would  they  not  play  with  me?  If  it  because  we  are 
not  so  happy  as  they?  Is  it  because  1 groan  some- 
times even  as  thou  groanest?”  Then  Cain  stopped, 
and,  stifling  his  groans,  lie  sank  to  the  earth,  and  the 
child  Euus  stood  iu  the  darkness  beside  him,  and 
Cain  lifted  up  his  voice,  aud  cried  bitterly,  and  said, 
“The  Mighty  One  that  perseculeth  me  is  ou  this  side 
aiul  on  that;  he  pursucth  my  soul  like  the  wind,  like 
the  saud-blast  he  passeth  through  me;  he  is  around 
me  even  as  the  air;  O that  1 might  be  utterly  no  more! 

I desire  to  die! — yea,  the  tilings  that  never  had  life, 
neither  move  they  upon  the  earth — behold  they  seem 
precious  to  mine  eyes.  0 that  a man  might  live  with- 

The  rxpressiom  of  Cain  and  laicifer  arc  not  more  offensive  to  the 
rats  of  piety  than  such  tliaroursrs  must  necessarily  be,  or  (ban  Mil- 
ton.  without  offence,  lias  put  Into  the  mouth*  uf  brings  snntlarly 
situated.  And  though  the  intention  It  evident  which  Iva*  led  the 
Atheists  and  Jacobin*  (the  terms  are  convertible}  of  unr  metru- 
poll*  to  circulate  the  work  in  a cheap  form  among  the  populace,  we 
are  not  ourselves  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  much  power  of  active 
mischief,  or  that  many  persons  will  be  very  deeply  ur  lastingly  im- 
pressed by  nuinualKint  which  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and  difA- 
cullies  which  so  obviously  transcend  the  range  of  human  rxpen- 

lt  i*  not  unamnring  to  compare  the  above  with  the  fol" 
lowing  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop's  private  letter*  at 
the  time; — 

••  1 lute  been  very  busy  since  I came  home  in  reviewing  laird 
Byron's  dramatic  poems.  Uf  course,  I have  lud  occasion  to  find  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  frail,  but  I do  nut  think  that  I have  done 
him  injustice.  • Pcreanl  qai  ante  no*  nostra  dixrrunt.’  I should 
have  liked  to  have  taken  up  thr  same  ground  in  a great  degree 
with  Jeffrey  , but,  at  It  will  never  do  lo  build  on  another  nun's 
foundation.  I have  been  obliged  to  break  ground  on  a different  side 
of  the  forties*.  though  not.  I think,  to  fat  Durable  a one.  and  with 
the  disadvantage  of  conirnding  against  a rival,  who  has  conducted  j 
Ins  attack  with  admirable  taste  and  skill.** 

The  following  eitracl  is  from  Mr.  Campbell's  Maga- 
zine — 

•*  Cain,  a Mystery.  It  altogether  of  a higher  ordrr  than  Santana- 
palm  and  the  7'iro  Ftotari.  lord  Byron,  has  not,  indeed,  fulfilled 
our  expectation*  of  a gigantic  picture  of  the  first  murderer ; for 
there  is  vrarccly  any  pnsston,  except  thr  immediate  agony  of  rage, 
which  brings  on  the  catastrophe  . and  (uin  himself  is  little  more 
Ilian  the  subject  of  supernatural  agenrv.  This  piece  Is  essentially 
nothin,'  but  a vehicle  for  striking  allusions  to  llir  mighty  alutrac. 
lions  of  Dratli  and  Life,  Eternity  and  Time;  for  vast  bill  dim  de- 
scription* of  the  regions  of  apace,  and  lor  daring  disputation*  on 
that  great  problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  grirundwork  of  the  ar- 
gument* on  the  awful  subject*  handled  is  very  common-place  ; but 
they  are  arrayed  in  great  majesty  of  Language,  and  conducted  with 
a frightful  audacity.  The  direct  attacks  on  the  goodness  of  God 
are  nut,  perhaps,  taken  apart,  bolder  Ilian  some  passages  of  Milton; 
but  they  Inspire  quite  a different  arnsoiion;  because.  in  thinking 
of  Paradue  Lott,  we  never  regard  the  Deity,  or  Satan,  a*  other 
than  great  adverse  power*,  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 
The  personal  identity  which  Milton  has  given  to  Ins  spiritual  in- 
telligences,—U»e  local  habitations  winch  lie  lias  amignrd  litem. — 
the  material  beauty  with  which  he  has  invested  their  forms,— all 
these  remove  the  idea  of  imparity  from  their  discourse*.  But  we 
know  nothing  of  Lard  Byron's  Lucifer,  except  his  speeches:  be  is 
invented  only  that  he  may  utter  them  : and  the  whole  appears  an 
abstract  discussion,  held  tur  it*  own  sake,  not  maintained  in  order 
to  serve  the  drama  hr  consistency  of  the  persons.  He  ho*  made  no  I 
attempt  to  imitate  Milton’s  plastic  power  . — ihat  power  by  which 
our  great  poet  has  made  In*  Heaven  and  Hrll.  and  the  very  region* 
of  space,  sublime  realities,  palpable  lo  ttsv  imagination,  and  baa 
traced  the  lineament*  ol  Ins  aiwellc  messengers  with  the  precision  : 
of  a sculptor  The  Lucifer  of  Cam  i«  a mere  bodiless  abstraction, 
— the  shadow  of  a dogma;  and  all  the  irruery  over  which  be  pre- 
side* is  dim,  vague,  a rut  seen  only  in  faint  outline.  There  Is,  no 
donbt,  a very  uncommon  power  do  played,  even  in  this  shadowing 
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I oat  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  so  1 might  abide  in 
j darkness  and  blackness,  and  an  empty  space!  Yea  I 
would  lie  down,  1 would  not  rise,  neither  would  t stir 
> my  limbs  till  I became  as  the  rock  in  the  den  of  the 
| lion,  on  which  the  yonug  lion  resleth  his  head  whilst 
; he  sleepeth.  For  the  torrent  that  roareth  far  off  hath 
a voice;  and  the  clouds  in  heaven  look  terribly  on  me; 
the  Mighty  Oae  who  is  against  me  speaketh  in  the 
wind  of  the  cedar-tree;  and  in  silence  am  I dried  up.” 
Then  Enos  spake  to  his  father, — “ Arise,  my  father, 
arise;  we  are  but  a little  way  from  the  place  where  1 
found  the  cake  and  the  pitcher.11  And  Cain  said, 
M How  knowest  thou  ?n  and  the  child  answered — “Be- 
hold, the  hare  rocks  are  a few  of  thy  strides  distant 
from  the  forest ; and  while  even  now  thou  wert  lifting 
up  thy  voice,  I heard  the  echo.”  Then  the  child 
took  hold  of  his  father,  as  if  he  would  raise  him; 
and  Cain,  being  faint  and  feeble,  rose  slowly  on  his 
knees  and  pressed  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a fir, 
and  stood  upright  and  followed  the  child.  The  path 
was  dark  till  within  three  strides’  length  of  its  ter- 
mination, when  it  turned  suddenly : the  thick  black 
trees  formed  a low  arch,  and  the  moonlight  appeared 

oat  of  l hr  ethereal  journey  of  tb«  spirit  and  hia  victim,  and  in  the 
rut  ikttrh  of  the  world  of  phantasms  at  which  they  arrive : but 
they  are  utterly  unlike  the  massive  grandeurs  of  Milton'*  creation. 
We  are  far  from  imputing  intentional  Impiety  to  ).ord  Byiun  for 
thU  W rttrry  ; nor.  though  ita  language  occasionally  ibocks,  do  we 
apprehend  any  danger  will  ariir  from  its  perusal." 

{The  following  is  Mr.  Galt’s  opinion 

"This  performance  in  point  of  conception  it  of  a sublime  order. 
The  object  of  the  pnrp  i»  to  illustrate  the  energy  and  the  art  of 
Lacifrr  in  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  lint-born.  By  an  unfair 
auacunrepliun  the  argument*  of  Lucifer  have  been  repreaeuted  a* 
(lie  sentiment*  of  the  author,  upon  tome  imaginary  warranty  de- 
rived from  the  exaggerated  freedom  of  hit  life;  and  yet  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  reflect  lima  it  framed  in  a mood  of  reverence  at 
awful  towarda  Omnipotence  u the  autterc  divinity  of  Milton.  It 
would  he  pretumption  In  me,  however,  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
any  qurttton  in  theology;  but  I have  not  bem  sensible  to  the  im- 
paled impiety,  whiltt  I have  felt  in  many  passage*  influences  that 
have  their  being  amidat  the  ahadowt  and  twilight*  of  * old  religion.’  *’ 
— P E.J 

So  much  for  the  professed  Reviewers.  We  shall  con- 
clude with  a passage  from  Sir  Kgcrton  Rrydgcs'a  letters  on 
tho  CJtartuier  and  6'enitu  of  Lord  Hymn  ; — 

" One  of  the  pieces  which  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  mint 
unfavourable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancy  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry, 
but  upon  it*  result*  to  society,  is  Cain.  Yet,  It  must  be  confessed. 
Hint  there  la  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  poem  which  is  second 
only  to  portions  of  similar  import  in  Milton.— and  many  of  them  not 
tteond ; in  a style  still  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and  with  equal 
force,  grandeur,  and  purity  of  sentiment  and  conception : such  as 
the  most  ngidly-religious  mind  would  have  rend,  had  It  come  from 
Milton,  or  any  other  poet  whom  piety  was  not  suspected,  as  the  effu- 
sion of  something  approaching  to  holy  inspiration. 

"Let  us  then  reconsider  this  extraordinary  poem,  which  we  have 
abandoned  a little  too  hastily;  let  us  task  our  candour  afresh,  anil 
inquire  of  osirselves.  whether  he  who  could  write  such  passage* 
could  mrmn  wrong?  Let  us  recollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  blas- 
phemous speeches  be  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  Lucifer  ami  Cain  arc 
warranted  by  Milton's  example,  amt  the  fact  of  Gain's  transgression 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omission  of  the  design  and  filling  up  a 
character  who  shun  Id  answer  all  those  speeches  might  be  a mere  de- 
fect In  the  port's  judgment-  He  might  think  that  Lucifer’s  know n 
character  at  an  Evil  Spirit  precluded  hi*  arguments  from  the  um  - 
tion  of  authority  ; and  that  Gain's  punishment,  and  the  denunciations 
which  accompanied  it,  were  a sufficient  warning. 

'*  I know  not  that  any  objection  lias  been  made  to  f/rnrea  arid 
F'trth.  1 1 lias  the  him  cast  of  rs  or  Hence  as  the  more  perfect  paru 
of  farm,  but.  perhaps,  not  quite  ao  intense  in  degree. 

" It  seems  at  if  bml  Byron  persuaded  himself,  with  regard  to  his 
own  being,  that  he  had  always  within  him  two  contrary  spirits  of 
good  and  evil  contending  for  the  dominion  over  him,  and  thus  recon. 
riled  those  extraordinary  flights  of  intellectual  elevation  and  purity 
with  a submission  to  the  pride,  the  ferocity,  the  worldly  paxsious.  the 
worldly  enjoyments,  the  corporeal  pastimes,  the  familiar  humour, 
the  vulgarisms,  the  rough  and  coarse  manliness,  to  whirh  he  alter- 
nately surrendered  himself,  and  whirh  the  gvod-Hmturrd  public  chosr 
to  consider  as  the  sole  attributes  of  his  personal  character  Much  of 
hia  lime,  hnwrvrr.  must  ha vr  bun  spent  in  the  nursings  by  which 
these  high  poems,  so  compacted  of  the  essence  of  thought,  were  prt»- 
j dneed  ; and.  in  all  this  large  portion  of  lit*  existence  here,  hi*  ima- 
' ginaiion  mist  have  borne  him  up  on  its  wings  into  clhenal  regions, 
j fir  abova  the  grass  and  sensual  enjoyment*  of  this  grovelling  earth. 


for  a moment  like  a dazzling  portal.  Kuos  ran  be- 
fore and  stood  in  the  opeu  air;  and  when  Cain,  bis 
father,  emerged  from  the  darkness,  the  child  was  af- 
frighted, for  the  mighty  limbs  of  Cain  were  wasted 
as  by  (ire;  his  hair  was  black,  and  matted  into  loathly 
curls,  and  his  countenance  was  dark  and  wild,  and 
told,  in  a strange  and  terrible  language,  of  agonies  that 
had  been,  and  were,  and  were  still  to  continue  to  be. 

The  scene  around  was  desolate ; as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  it  was  desolate;  the  bare  rocks  faced 
each  other,  and  left  a long  and  wide  interval  of  their 
white  sand.  You  might  wander  on  and  look  round 
and  round,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
and  discover  nothing  that  acknowledged  the  influence 
of  the  seasons.  There  was  no  spring,  no  summer, 
no  autumn;  and  the  winter’s  snow,  that  would  have 
been  lovely,  fell  not  on  these  hot  rocks  and  scorching 
sands.  Never  morning  lark  had  poised  himself  over 
this  desert;  but  the  huge  serpent  often  hissed  there 
beneath  the  talons  of  the  vulture,  and  the  vulture 
screamed,  his  wings  imprisoned  within  the  coils  of 
the  serpent.  The  pointed  and  shattered  summits 
of  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  made  a rude  mimicry  of 

Did  h«  dral,  as  minor  ports  drat,  in  mere  splendour  of  words,  hia 
poetry  would  be  no  proof  of  this ; but  hr  nttrr  docs  so  i—ibm  is 
alwaya  a breathing  soul  beneath  bis  words, 

1 Thai  o'er -informs  the  tenement  of  clay : * 
it  is  like  the  fragrant  vapour  that  rite*  in  incense  from  the  enrUt 
through  the  morning  dew  : and  when  wc  listen  to  his  lyre, 

• l ets  than  a god  wc  think  there  cannot  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  tings  a*  aweeUy  and  so  well ! ’ 

“If  Lord  Byron  thought  that,  however  loudly  noisy  voire*  might 
salute  him  with  a rude  and  indiscriminate  clamour  of  applauar.  hi* 
poem*  were  not  received  with  the  taste  and  judgment  they  merited, 
and  Uiat  severe  and  eroel  comments  were  attached  to  them  by  those 
who  assumed  to  themselves  authority,  ami  who  seldom  allowed  the 
genius  without  perverting  it  into  a cause  of  censure,  that  more  than 
outweighed  the  praise;  those  fumes  of  flattery  which  are  imputed  as 
the  causes  of  a delirium  that  led  him  into  extravagancies,  outraging 
decorum  and  the  respect  due  to  the  public,  never,  in  foot,  reached 
him.  To  confer  * famt  praise'  is  ‘to  damn;’  to  roofer  praise  In 
a wrong  place  is  to  insult  and  provoke.  Lord  Byron,  therefore,  had 
not.  after  all,  the  ennxiragement  that  Is  most  tevoorable  to  ripen 
the  richest  frail:  and  it  was  a firm  and  noble  courage  that  still 
prompted  him  to  persevere. 

•’  Foe  this  reason,  at  well  as  for  others,  I think  his  foreign  resi- 
dences were  more  propitious  to  the  energies  of  bis  Muse  than  a con- 
tinued abode  In  England  would  have  been.  The  poison  of  the 
praise*  that  were  insidious  did  not  reach  him  to  toon ; and  he  was 
not  beset  by  trenchermu  companions,  mortifying  gossip,  and  that 
petty  Intercourse  with  ordinary  society  which  Ismrs  and  lowers  tlie 
time  of  the  mind.  To  mingle  much  with  the  world  U to  he  infallibly 
degraded  by  familiarity  ; not  to  mingle,  at  least,  among  rbc  busy  and 
the  known,  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  which  insignificance  ts  sub- 
jected. Lord  Byron's  foreign  residence  exempted  him  from  these 
evils:  he  saws  few  intimate  friends,  and  be  corresponded  with  a 
few  others ; but  such  an  intercourar  does  not  expose  to  similar  effects 
The  necessary  knowledge  and  necessary  hints  may  tbos  hr  conveyed  ; 
but  not  all  the  pestilent  chills  which  general  society  ia  ao  officious  to 

If  Lord  Byron  had  not  had  a mind  with  a strong  spring  of  virtue 
within  it.  I think,  that  lie  would  have  thrown  down  his  pen  at  some 
of  the  attacks  lie  received,  and  given  himself  up  to  the  sensual  plea- 
sures of  Ins  rank  for  the  remainder  of  hit  life.  The  finer  parts  of 
his  poems  were  of  such  spiritual  splendour,  and  so  purr,  though  pas- 
sionate, an  elevation,  llial  they  ought  to  have  redeemed  any  parts 
which  were  open  to  doubt  from  a malevolent  construction,  and 
even  have  eclipsed  and  rendered  unootireable  many  positive  faults. 

••  l-ord  Byron's  style,  like  hit  thoughts,  had  every  variety  i It  did 
not  attempt  (a*  it  the  common  practice)  to  make  poetry  by  the  me- 
taphorical and  the  figurative ; it  followed  hi*  thoughts,  and  was  a 
part  of  them  : it  did  not  fatigue  itself  to  render  clear  by  Illustration 
or  important  by  ornament,  because  the  thought  was  clear  or  impost- 
ant  in  itself. 

11 1 remember,  when  I first  read  Csis,  I thought  it.  a*  a composi- 
tion, the  most  enchant nsg  and  irresistible  of  all  Lord  Byron's  works  ; 
anti  I think  so  still.  Some  at  the  artitinirnts,  taken  drtachedly,  ami 
left  unanswered,  are  no  doubt  danger ous.  and  therefore  ought  no*  In 
have  been  so  left;  but  the  class  of  readers  whom  this  poem  ts  likely 
to  interest  are  of  so  very  elevated  a east,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetry  is 
to  refine,  spiritualise,  and  illumine  the  imagination  with  such  a tort  of 
unearthly  sublimity.  Unit  the  mind  of  these.  I am  persuaded,  will  be- 
come too  strung  to  incur  any  taint  thus  predicted,  from  the  defect 
which  has  been  to  much  iruirted  on."—  L.  E. 
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human  concern*,  and  seemed  to  prophesy  mutely  of 
things  that  then  were  not;  steeples,  and  battlements, 
and  ships  with  naked  masts.  As  far  from  the  wood 
as  a boy  might  sling  a pebble  of  the  brook,  there  was 
one  rock  by  itself  at  a small  distance  from  lbe  main 
ridge.  It  had  been  precipitated  there,  perhaps  by 
the  terrible  groan  the  earth  gave  when  our  first  father 
fell.  Before  you  approached,  it  appeared  to  lio  flat 
on  the  ground,  but  its  base  started  from  its  point,  and 
between  its  points  and  the  sands  a tall  man  might 
stand  upright.  It  was  here  that  Enos  had  found  the 
pitcher  and  cake,  and  to  this  place  he  Ted  his  father; 
but,  ere  they  arrived  there,  they  beheld  a human 
shape;  his  back  was  towards  them,  and  they  were 
coming  up  unperceived  when  they  heard  him  smite 
his  breast,  and  cry  aloud,  “Woe  is  me!  woe  is  me! 
I must  never  die  again,  and  yet  1 am  perishing  with 
thirst  and  hunger.” 

Tbe  face  of  Cain  turned  pale;  but  Enos  said,  “ Ere 
yet  I could  speak,  I am  sure,  O my  father,  that  1 
heard  that  voice.  Have  not  I often  said  that  I re- 
membered a sweet  voice?  O my  father!  this  is  it;” 
and  Cain  trembled  exceedingly.  Tbe  voice  was  sweet 
indeed,  but  it  was  thin  and  querulous  like  that  of  a 
feeble  slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  altogether,  yet 
cannot  refrain  himself  from  weeping  and  lamentation. 
Enos  crept  softly  round  tbe  base  of  the  rock,  and 
stood  before  the  stranger,  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 
And  the  Shape  shrieked,  and  turned  round,  and  Cain 
beheld  him,  that  his  limbs  and  his  face  were  those  of 
his  brother  Abel  whom  he  had  killed;  and  Cain  stood 
like  one  who  struggles  in  his  sleep,  because  of  the  ex- 
ceeding terribleness  of  a dream;  and  ere  he  had  re- 
covered himself  from  the  tnmult  of  his  agitation,  the 
.Shape  fell  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees,  and 
cried  out  with  a bitter  outcry,  “Thou  eldest-born  of 
Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  forth,  cease 
to  torment  me ! I was  feeding  my  flocks  in  green  pas- 
ture* by  the  ride  of  quiet  rivers,  and  thou  killedst 
me;  and  now  I am  in  misery.  ” Then  Cain  closed 
his  eyes,  and  hid  them  with  bis  hands — and  again  be 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him,  and  said  to 
Enos,  “What  beholdest  thou?  Didst  thou  hear  a 
voice,  my  son?” — “Yes,  my  father,  I beheld  a man 
in  unclean  garments,  and  he  uttered  a sweet  voice 
full  of  lamentation.”  Then  Cain  raised  up  the  shape 
that  was  like  Abel,  and  said,  “The  Creator  of  our 
father,  who  had  respect  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  of- 
fering, wherefore  hath  ho  forsaken  thee?”  Theu  tbe 
Shape  shrieked  a second  time,  and  rent  his  garment, 
and  his  naked  skin  was  like  the  white  sands  beneath 
tbeir  feet;  and  he  shrieked  yet  a third  time,  and  threw 
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himself  on  his  face  upon  tbe  sand  that  was  black  with  i 
the  shadow  of  the  rock,  and  Cain  and  Enos  sate  be-  \ 
side  him ; the  child  by  his  right  hand,  and  Cain  by 
his  left.  They  were  all  three  under  the  rock,  and  i 
within  the  shadow.  The  Shape  that  was  like  Abel 
raised  bimself  up,  and  spake  to  tbe  child.  “I  know 
where  the  cold  waters  are,  but  l may  not  drink; 
wherefore  didst  thou  then  take  away  my  pitcher?” 
Rut  Cain  said,  “Didst  thou  not  find  favour  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  ? ” Tbe  Shape  answered,  “ The 
Lord  is  God  of  the  living  only,  the  dead  have  another 
God.”  Then  th^  child  Enos  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
prayed;  but  Cain  rejoiced  secretly  in  his  heart. 

“ Wretched  shall  they  be  all  tbe  days  of  tbeir  mortal 
life,”  exclaimed  tbeShape,  “who  sacrifice  worthy  and 
acceptable  sacrifices  to  tbe  God  of  the  dead ; but  after 
death  tbeir  toil  ceascth.  Woe  is  me,  for  1 was  well 
beloved  by  tbe  God  of  the  living,  ami  cruel  wert  thou, 

O my  brother,  who  didst  snatch  me  away  from  his 
power  and  his  dominion !”  Having  nttered  these 
words,  he  rose  suddenly,  and  fled  over  the  sands;  and 
Cain  said  in  his  heart,  “ Tbe  curse  of  the  Lurd  is  on 
me — but  wbo  is  tbe  God  of  the  dead?”  and  he  ran 
after  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking  over  tbe 
sands,  and  the  sands  rose  like  white  mists  behind  the 
steps  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that  was  like  Abel 
disturbed  not  lbe  sands.  He  greatly  outran  Cain; 
and,  turning  short,  he  wheeled  round,  and  came  again 
to  the  rock  where  they  had  been  sitting,  and  where 
Enos  still  stood;  and  the  child  caught  hold  of  his 
garment  as  he  passed  by,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground; 
and  Cain  stopped,  and,  beholding  him  not,  said,  “ha 
has  passed  into  the  dark  woods,”  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  rock;  and  when  he  reached  it,  tbe  child 
(old  him  that  he  had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as 
he  passed  by,  and  that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the 
ground ; and  Cain  once  more  sat  beside  him,  and  said 
— “Abel,  my  brother,  I would  lament  for  thee,  but 
that  tbe  spirit  within  me  is  withered  and  burnt  up 
with  extreme  agony.  Now,  I pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks 
and  by  thy  pastures,  and  by  the  quiet  rivers  which 
thou  lovedst,  that  thou  tell  me  all  that  thou  knowest. 
Who  is  the  God  of  the  dead?  where  doth  Ire  make 
his  dwelling?  what  sacrifices  are  acceptable  unto  him? 
for  I have  oflfeted,  but  have  not  been  received;  1 have 
prayed,  aud  have  not  been  heard ; and  how  can  1 be 
afflicted  more  than  I already  am?”  The  Shape  arose 
and  answered — “O  that  thou  hadst  had  pity  on  me, 
ns  I will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  me,  son  of  Adam ! 
and  bring  thy  child  with  thee  : ” and  they  then  passed 
over  the  white  sands  between  the  rooks,  silent  as  their  j 
shadows. 
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PREFACE. 


Thr  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
Germans  Tale , Knitzncr,  published  many  years  ago 
in  Lees  Canterbury  Tales;  written  (I  believe)  by 
two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story 
and  another,  both  of  which  arc  considered  superior 
to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  (2)  1 have  adopted 
the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many 
parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  mo- 
dified or  altered,  a few  of  the  names  changed,  and 
one  character  (Ida  of  Stralenhciiu)  added  by  myself: 
but  in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  \Vben 
I was  young  (about  fourteen,  I think),  I first  read 
this  tale,  which  made  a deep  impression  upon  me; 
and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much 
that  I have  since  written.  I am  not  sure  that  it  ever 
was  very  popular ; or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has 
since  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in 
the  same  department.  But  I have  generally  found 
that  those  who  had  read  it  agreed  with  me  in  their 
estimate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind  aud  concep- 

(I)  The  tragedy  of  tt'emer  wm  begun  nt  Pina,  December 
the  18th,  1821, completed  Js-iusry  the  20th,  1822,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  November  after.  The  review*  of 
lt'emer  were,  we  believe,  without  exception,  unfavour- 
able. One  critique  of  the  time  tbn*  opens:— 

*•  Who  could  be  so  absurd  a*  to  tliink  that  a dramatist  ha*  no  right 
to  make  tree  with  other  people'*  (able*  ? On  the  contrary,  we  are 
quite  aware  that  that  particular  specie*  nfgrnim  which  it  rthibitcd  in 
the  construction  of  plot*  nrvrr  at  any  period  Ilnur  ulird  in  England. 
We  all  know  that  Shakspcare  himu-ll  Look  his  slum-*  from  Italian 
novel*.  Danish  sagas.  English  chronicle*,  Plutarch’i  ti»«-fruni  any 
where  rather  than  from  hitown  invention.  Out  did  be  take  Hr  whole 
of  ILimtrt,  or  Jaltrl.  or  Pi  chard  the  Thinf,  or  A "tony  and  Cleopatra. 
from  any  nf  these  foreign  tourers?  Did  he  nut  inrrnt,  in  thr  luiblrst 
irnx  of  the  word,  alt  the  characters  of  hit  piece*?  Who  dream*  that 
any  nld  Italian  novelist,  or  balladxnakrr.  could  have  formed  thr  ima- 
|n  nation  of  «uch  a creature  as  Juliet?  Who  dream*  that  the  llainlet 
of  Shaktpenrr,  the  princely  rntlii<na*t,  the  mrlawholy  philosopher, 
that  ipirft  rrUned  even  to  pain,  that  most  incomprehensible  and  un- 
approachable of  all  thr  erratum,  of  huniaii  genius,  is  the  same  bring, 
in  any  ihltig  hut  the  namr.  with  the  rough,  strong- hearted,  bloody 
handed  Amlrtt  of  the  north?  Who  Is  ttirre  that  suppose*  Goethe  In 
have  taken  the  rhararlri  of  his  Faust  from  the  nursery  rhyme*  and  ] 
penny  pamphlet*  about  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Fanstu*  ? Or  who.  to  come  i 
nearer  home,  imagine*  that  laird  Byron  himself  found  At*  .Sardana-  i 
palut  in  Dlonysiut  of  Halicarnassus? 

••  But  Acre  I*icd  Byron  has  larra/erf  nothing— absolutely  somiNG. 
There  U not  one  incident  in  Ins  play  not  even  the  most  trivial,  that 
it  not  to  be  found  in  All**  Lee's  novrl,  occurring  exactly  in  the  tame 
manner,  brought  about  by  exactly  the  same  agents,  and  producing 
exactly  the  same  effect*  on  the  plot  And  then  a*  to  the  character*,— 
not  only  is  every  one  of  them  to  he  found  In  Kruilimrr.  hut  evert  one  i«  j 
to  be  found  there  more  fully  anil  powerfully  developed.  Indeed,  hut  for  j 
the  prepat  at  ion  which  wr  had  received  (rumour  old  familiarity  with  • 
Ml**  Lee's  own  admirable  work,  wp  rather  incline  to  think  that  we  | 
should  have  l«een  unable  to  comprehend  the  gist  of  her  noble  imi-  J 
tstor.  or  ralber  ropier,  in  several  nf  whal  teem  te»  he  meant  for  his 
most  elaborate  delineation*.  Tire  fact  is.  Hut  Hti*  undeviallng  door- 
ne«.  this  humble  fidelity  of  lutitaluut,  1a  a Uiing  so  perfectly  new  in 
any  thing  worthy  ol  the  name  of  literature,  that  we  are  sure  no  one  | 


tion  which  it  derdopes.  I should  also  add  conception, 
rather  than  execution  ; for  the  story  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this 
story,  I could  mention  some  very  high  names : but  it 
is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use;  for  every  one 
must  judge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  1 merely 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may  see  j 
to  what  extent  I have  borrowed  from  it;  and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure 
in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon 
its  contents. 

1 had  begun  a drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as 
1815  (the  first  I ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  Vlric  and  I Ivina,  which  1 had 
sense  enough  to  bum),  and  had  nearly  completed  an 
act,  when  I was  interrupted  by  circumstances.  This 
is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  England ; but  as 
it  has  not  been  found,  I have  re-written  the  first,  and 
added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage.  (3) 

Pisa,  February  1822. 

who  ha*  not  read  ihp  Canterbury  Tates  will  be  able  lo  form  the  least 
conception  of  whal  II  amount*  to. 

••Those  who  have  nrvrr  read  Mita  Lee'*  hook  will,  however,  be 
pleated  with  Hit*  production;  for.  In  truth,  the  tlnry  it  one  of  the 
inuat  powerfully  conceived,  one  of  the  mint  ptcturetqiie  and  at  the 
tame  time  Instructive  stones,  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Indeed, 
thus  led  as  we  are  to  name  Harriet  I -re,  we  cannot  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  paw  without  taring,  that  wc  have  always  considered  her 
work*  a*  standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  eery  first  rank  of  excellence; 
that  it  to  *ay.  at  inferior  to  no  English  novels  whatever,  eircpting 
those  of  Fielding.  Sterne.  Smollett,  Richardson,  Defoe,  Raddiffe. 
Godwin.  Edgeworth,  and  the  Author  of  tt'aeertry.  It  wonld  not, 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  My,  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  evhtbil 
more  of  that  specie*  of  Invention  which,  a*  we  have  already  re- 
marked. was  never  common  In  Englith  literature,  than  any  at  the 
work*  even  ol  Ihove  Amt-rale  novelists  we  have  named,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Fielding. 

••  Fruit: arr,  or  the  German'*  Tale,  poaaesw*  mystery,  and  yet  elear- 
nrti,  a*  lo  ils  structure,  strength  nf  characters,  and  admirable  con- 
trast of  characters:  and,  above  all,  thr  mml  lively  inlere*t,  blended 
with  owl  subservient  to  the  most  affi-clmg  of  moral  lesson*.  The 
main  idea  which  lir*  at  the  root  of  it  it  the  horror  of  an  erring  father, 
who,  having  hren  detected  in  vice  by  In*  own  ion,  ha*  dared  to  de- 
fend Ins  own  tin,  and  ao  to  perplex  the  ton’*  notions  of  moral  recti- 
tude, on  finding  that  the  son.  in  hi*  lum,  hat  pushed  the  false  princi- 
ple* thus  instilled,  lo  Ihr  Last  and  worst  extreme— an  hearing  his  own 
sophistries  liuog  in  hi*  face  by  a— murderer.*' 

The  render  will  find  n ruinate  analysis,  introduced  by  the 
above  remarks,  in  Blacktcood,  vol.  xil.  p.  710. — L.  E 

(2)  This  is  not  correct.  The  i’ovng  Lady’s  Tale,  or  the 
Ttro  Emily's,  and  the  Clergyman's  Tale,  or  Pembroke,  were 
rontrihiitrd  hy  Sophia  Lee,  thr  Author  of  The  Recess,  the 
comedy  of  The  ('Jiaplrr  i.f  .t evident s,  and  dlmeytla,  a tin-  | 
jtedy,  who  died  in  1*24.  The  German's  Tale,  And  nil  the 
other*  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were  written  by  Harriet,  | 
the  younger  of  rhe  sisters. — L.  E. 

(3)  It’ truer  is,  however,  one  of  Lord  Byron's  dramas 
thnt  has  proved  successful  in  representation.  It  is  still  ( 1834  ) j 
in  possession  of  the  stage. — L.  E. 
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Wisher. 
Ui.ric. 
StRAI.I.  K HKIM 
Ioehstkik. 
Gabor. 

Fritz. 

\ 

JutETHIHE. 


Hr.  if  rick. 

Eric. 

Ar  If  heim. 
Muster. 
Rooolph. 
Lldwio. 

Ida  Stralknhkim. 


i 


Scene — Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly  in 
Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time — the  Close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  IV  ar. 

WERNER. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

The  flail  of  a decayed  Palace  near  a small  Town 

on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Silesia — the  Night 

tempestuous. 

Wrrhrr  (t)  and  Josephihk  his  wife. 

Jos.  Mr  lore,  be  calmer ! 

Her.  I am  calm. 

Jos.  To  me— 

Yes,  but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried, 

And  no  one  walks  a chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  wheu  his  heail  is  at  rest. 

Were  it  a garden,  I should  deem  thee  happy. 

And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower; 
But  here! 

Wer.  TU  chill;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves:  my  blood  is  frozen . 

Jos.  Ah,  no! 

Wer.  (smiling.)  Why!  wouldst  thou  have  it  so? 

Jos.  1 would 

Have  it  a healthful  current. 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  ’tis  spilt  or  check'd — how  soon,  I care  not 

Jos.  And  am  1 nothing  in  thy  heart? 

Wer.  All— all. 

Jos.  Then  const  thou  wish  for  that  which  must 
break  mine? 

H er.  ( approaching  her  slowly.)  But  for  thee  1 had 
been — no  matter  what, 

i (!)  “ /f  Vnwrr—  we  mean  Kntitzner — U admirably  drawn. 
Who  does  not  recognise  in  him  the  portrait  of  too  com- 
mon a character?  The  man  of  shining  talent,  ardent  mind, 
powerful  connections,  brilliant  prospects,  who,  after  squan- 
dering away  all  in  wanton  srir-indnlgence,  having  lived  only 
for  himself,  flnds  himself  bankrupt  in  fbrtnne  and  character, 
the  prey  of  bitier  regret,  yet,  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  re- 
morse as  in  his  gaiety.  All  that  is  inconsistent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  kruitxner  is  rendered  still  more  so  In  the  Werner 
of  the  drama.  If  he  is  made  sometimes  less  criminal,  be 
appeurs  only  the  more  weak,  and  his  conduct  is  as  wayward 
as  his  fate.  His  remorse  at  Inking  the  rouleau  from  the  man 
who  was  about  to  usurp  his  domains  and  throw  him  into 
prison  is  somewhat  overcharged  ; and  thoogh  his  horror  at 
hearing  of  Slralenhrim's  death  is  natural,  it  seems  unac- 
countably to  absorb  his  joy  at  finding  himself  delivered  IVom 
his  enemy,  and  restored  to  affluence.  ‘If  his  misfortunes 
should  appear  to  exceed  his  errors,  let  it  be  remembered, 


Hut  much  of  good  and  evil;  what  1 am, 

Thou  knoweat;  what  I might  or  should  have  been, 
Thou  knoweat  not : but  still  I love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Wrritrr  walks  on  abruptly,  and  then  approaches 
JoSEPUIIfE. 

The  storm  of  the  night. 
Perhaps  affect*  me;  I’m  a thing  of  feelings, 

And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas! 

Thou  know’st  by  sutferings  more  than  mine,  my  love! 

In  watching  me. 

Jos.  To  see  thee  well  is  much — 

To  see  thee  happy- 

H er.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest! 

Jos.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  kiting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 

Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth, 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

W er.  And  that’s  not  the  worst:  who  cares 

For  chambers?  rest  is  all.  The  wretches  whom 
Thou  names! — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.  1 have  been  a soldier, 

A hunter,  and  a traveller,  and  am 
A beggar,  and  should  know  the  tiling  thou  talk’st  of. 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter’d  from  them  all  ? 

Wer.  Yes.  And  from  these  alone. 

Jos.  And  that  is  something.  ' 

U'er.  True — to  a peasant. 

Jos.  Should  the  nobly-born  j 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  eatly  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasaut,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life? 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,  tbou  know’ft  it  is  not;  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  1 'll  not  say  patiently, 

Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

Jos.  Well!  ^ | 

Wer.  Something  b-yond  oor  outward  sufferings  (tho* 

| These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 

| Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  novo. 

When,  Imt  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
I Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and  (2) 

Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means, 
i And  leaves  us — no!  this  is  beyond  me! — but 
For  this  I had  been  happy  (3) — thou  been  happy — 
i The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain’d — my  name — ■ 

My  father’s  name—  been  still  upheld;  and,  more 
Than  those- — ■ — 


says  his  biographer,  ‘bow  easily  both  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed, since  an  adherence  to  hi*  dntiea  at  almost  any  period 
of  hi*  life  would  have  spared  him  more  than  half  his  suffer- 
ings.1 This  is  the  moral  of  the  tale;  but  it  is  hut  faioily  il- 
lustrated in  the  drama.  Werner  Is  more  the  victim  of  what 
would  be  called  fate,  lord  Byron  has  not  felt  the  real 
force  of  the  character.*  F.cl.  Rrr. — L.  E. 

(2)  “In  this  play,  Lord  Byron  adopts  the  same  nerveless 
and  pointless  kind  of  blank  verse,  which  was  a sorrow  to 
every  body  in  his  former  dramatic  essays.  It  is,  indeed, 
‘most  unmusical,  most  melancholy.* — ‘ Of*,*  ‘to*,’  ‘ands,* 
• fora.*  * bys»*  * huts,*  and  the  like,  are  the  most  common  con- 
elusions  of  a line;  there  is  no  ease,  no  flow,  no  harmony,  ‘In 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out:*  neither  is  there  any 
thing  of  ahrupt  tier)'  vigour  to  compensate  for  these  defects." 
— Btaekieood. 

(3)  “In  this  drama  there  is  absolutely  no  poetry  to  be 
found;  and  if  the  measure  of  Terse  which  is  here  dealt  to 
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Joe.  {abruptly.)  My  son — our  sou — our  Ulric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  (hesc  long-empty  arms, 

And  all  a mother’s  hunger  satisfied. 

Twelve  years!  be  was  but  eight  tben:(l) — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  uow, 

My  Ulric!  my  adored! 

Wer.  I have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune;  now  she  hath  o’ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay,— 

Sick,  poor,  and  loady. 

Jos.  Lonely ! my  dear  husband  ? 

Wer.  Or  worse — involving  all  1 love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.  Alone,  1 bad  died. 

And  all  been  over  in  a nameless  grave. 

Jos.  And  I had  not  outlived  tbee;  but  pray  take 
Comfort ! We  have  struggled  long ; and  they  who  strive 
With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 

So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.  Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

Wer.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 
And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

Jos.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Are  we  not  pennyless? 

Jos.  We  ne’er  were  wealthy. 

Wer.  But  I was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power; 
Enjoy’d  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas!  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father’s  wrath, 

In  my  o’er-fervent  youth;  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.  My  father’s  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 

This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstepl  me. 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jos.  Who  knows?  our  son 

May  have  return’d  bock  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee! 

Wer.  Tis  hopeless. 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  (alher’s, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal’d  his  course. 

1 parted  with  him  to  bis  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 

us  be  a sample  of  what  we  are  to  eipeet  for  the  fntnrv.  we 
have  only  to  entreat  that  lord  Byron  will  drop  the  cere- 
mony of  catting  ap  hit  prose  Into  lines  of  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve  syllables  (for  be  is  not  very  punctilious  on  this  head', 
and  favour  ns  with  it  in  its  natural  state.  It  requires  no 
very  cunning  alchemy  to  transmute  his  verse  into  prose, 
nor,  reversing  the  experiment,  to  convert  his  plain  sen- 
tences into  verses  like  bit  own.—*  V hen,'  says  Werner, 
‘hut  for  this  untoward  sickliest,  which  seised  me  upon 
this  desolate  frontier,  and  hath  wasted,  not  alone  my 
strength,  bat  means,  and  leaves  us — nol  this  is  beyond 
me!  but  for  this  I bad  been  happy.* -This  is  indeed,  be- 
yond os.  If  this  be  poetry,  then  we  were  wrong  in  taking 
bis  Ixirdsbip's  preface  for  prose.  It  will  ran  on  ten  feet  ns 
well  ns  the  rest — (See  ante,  p.  532)  : — 

• Some  (i l I)k  characters  arc  modified 
Or  altered,  a frw  ol  lit*  names  changed,  ind 
One  character  ( Ida  of  Stralenhetm) 

Added  by  ray  self ; bat  in  the  rest  tho 
Original  11  cturfl)  followed.  Whr? 

I was  young  (about  fourteen.  I think)  I 

First  road  this  tale,  wtmti  made  a deep  Imprtaiun 

Open  me*— 

Nor  is  there  a line  in  these  so  lame  and  halting,  hut  we 
could  point  out  many  in  the  drama  as  bad."  Campbell. 


WORKS. 


Of  the  third  generation;  but  Heaven  seema 
To  claim  her  atern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father’s  faults  and  follies. 

Jos.  I must  hope  better  still, — at  least  wc  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 

Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sick- 
More  fatal  than  a mortal  malady,  [uess; 

Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life’s  sole  solace: 

Even  now  I feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend; — 

How  do  1 know  he  hath  not  track’d  us  here? 

Jos.  He  does  not  know  thy  person ; and  his  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch’d  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind : 

None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

Wer.  Save  what  we  seem ! save  what  we  are — sick 
beggars. 

Even  to  our  very  hopes. — Ha ! ha ! 

Jos.  Alas ! 

That  bitter  laugh! 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  sou  of  a long  line? 

Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands? 

Who , in  this  sunken  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ? In  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-bollow’d  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a thousand  vassals? 

Jos.  You 

Ponder’d  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 

My  Werner!  when  you  deign’d  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a wandering  exile. 

Wer.  Au  exile’s  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a fit  marriage;  but  1 still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  born  for. 

Your  father’s  bouse  was  noble,  though  decay’d; 

And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

Jos.  Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  ’t  was 
Bui  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match  [noble; 
With  thee,  I should  have  deem’d  it  what  it  is. 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes? 

Jos.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

Wer.  How, — nothing? 

Jos.  Or  worse ; for  it  has  been  a canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning : bat  for  this, 

(I)  “The  story,  which  has  great  capabilities,  is  pooled 
and  ill  told,  and  the  general  structure  of  the  piece,  con- 
sidered as  a dramatic  performance,  ridiculously  inartificial. 
For  instance,  take  the  very  opening  scene  between  Werner 
and  his  wife.  You  there  see  the  old  silly  expedient,  which 
is  resorted  to  by  all  incompetent  play-writers  ; vh.  that  of 
making  the  dramatis  person*  inform  one  another  of  events, 
which  must  have  been  so  perfectly  familiar  to  them,  as 
never  by  any  chance  to  be  made  matter  of  conversation, 
but  which  are  manifestly  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  au- 
dience. 1 thought  The  Critic  had  laughed  this  manoeuvre 
down  so  completely,  that  no  one  wonld  now-a-days  have 
had  recourse  to  it.  Lord  Byron  might  as  dramatically, 
and  more  satisfactorily,  have  brought  forward  a god  or 
devil  to  prologuiae,  as  of  old,  or  have  adopted  Terence’s 
plan  at  once,  and  hauled  up  oo  the  stage  some  unfortunate 
sosla,  or  Davos,  to  act  the  part  of  a channel,  to  convey  to 
the  audience  information  which  the  poet  had  not  skill 
otherwise  to  communicate.  Werner  gravely  informs  hit  wife, 
that  he  had  been  married  to  her  twenty  years — that  his 
father  disinherited  him  in  consequence — that  they  had  one 
son— that  they  bad  not  seen  him  for  twelve  years — that  | 
Ids  real  name  was  not  Werner— and  other  impertinences  of  j 
the  kind.**  Dr.  Maginn. — L.  E. 
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We  had  not  fell  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully ; 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 

Thou  inightst  have  earu’d  thy  bread,  as  thousands  earn 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce,  [it; 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer.  ( ironically .)  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher? 
Excellent! 

Jos.  Whate’er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change,  [art 
My  heart's  first  choice; — which  chose  thee,  knowing 
neither  [rows: 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride;  nought,  save  thy  sor- 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee! (I ) 
Wer.  My  better  angel!  such  I have  ever  found  thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 

Ne’er  raised  a thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 

Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes : my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 

Had  such  been  my  inheritance;  but  now, 

Chasten’d,  subdued,  oul-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself, — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee! 

Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring. 
My  father  barr'd  me  from  my  father’s  house. 

The  last  sole  scion  of  a thousand  sires 
(For  1 was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy’s  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved — exclusion;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon’s  round  me. 

[A  loud  knocking  is  heard. 
Jos.  Hark ! 

Wer.  A knocking ! 

Jos.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  ? We  have 
Few  visiters. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 

Well,  I am  prepared. 

[Winzrsa  puis  his  hand  into  fas  bosom,  as  if  to 
search  for  tome  weapon. 

Jos.  Oh ! do  not  look  so.  I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation  : — 

The  very  desert  saves  mau  from  mankind. 

[AAe  goes  to  the  door. 

Enter  IoairsTxiir.(2) 

ldem.  A fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 

And  worthy What’s  your  name,  my  friend? 

Wer.  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it? 

lden.  Not  afraid ! 

Egad!  I am  afraid.  You  look  as  if 

I ask’d  for  something  better  than  your  name, 

By  the  face  you  put  on  it 

Wer.  Better,  sir! 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony : what 
Shall  1 say  more?  You  have  been  a guest  this  month 


Here  in  the  prince’s  palace — (to  be  sure, 

His  highness  had  resign'd  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years — but  'tis  still  a palace) — 
I say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A goodly  name,  a very  worthy  name 
As  e’er  was  gilt  upon  a trader's  board: 

I have  a cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  baa  got  a wife  who  bore 
The  same.  He  is  on  officer  of  trust, 

Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon), 

And  has  done  miracles  i’  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative? 

Wer.  To  yours? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes ; we  are,  but  distantly. 

Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose?  [ Aside  to  Wsanaa. 

Iden.  Well,  I’m  glad  of  that; 

I thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearniugs 
Play’d  round  my  heart! — blood  is  not  water,  cousin; 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance:  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.  You  appear  to  have  dronk  enough  already; 
And,  if  you  had  not,  I’ve  no  wine  to  offer. 

Else  it  were  yours : but  this  you  know,  or  should  know : 
You  see  I am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  1 would  be  alone ; but  to  your  business ! 

What  brings  you  here? 

Iden.  Why,  what  should  bring  me  here? 

Wer.  I know  not,  though  1 think  that  I could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  [aside. ) Patience,  dear  Werner! 

Iden.  You  don’t  know  wbat  has  happen’d,  then? 

Jos.  How  should  we? 

Iden.  The  river  has  o’erflow’d. 

Jos.  Alas!  we  have  kuowu 

That  to  our  sorrow,  for  these  five  days ; since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

Iden.  But  what  you  don’t  know  is. 

That  a great  persouage,  who  fain  would  cross, 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postilions’  wishes, 

Is  drown’d  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-horses, 

A monkey,  and  a mastiff,  and  a valet. 

Jos.  Poor  creatures!  are  you  sure? 

Iden.  Yes , of  the  monkey, 

And  the  yalet,  and  the  cattle;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency ’s  dead 
Or  no;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown. 

As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  ofTice  should  be; 

But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow’d 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants; 

And  now  a Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 

Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A lodging,  or  a grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  you  receive  him?  here,  I hope, 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 


(I)  44  Werner'*  wife,  Josephine,  with  the  exception  of  trusts  the  beauties  and  circumstances  of  her  own  country 

Ida,  the  only  female  in  the  drama,  is  an  example  of  true  with  those  of  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  where  an  instance  of 

aud  spotless  virtue.  A true  woman,  she  not  only  well  petty  feudal  tyranny  haj  just  excited  her  feelings.”  M.  He v- 

maintains  the  character  of  her  sex  by  general  integrity,  hot  — L.  B- 

equally  displays  the  endearing,  soft,  and  unshaken  affection  (51)  “ The  most  amusing  fellow  In  the  drama  is  Monsieur 
of  a wife ; cherishing  and  comforting  a suffering  husband  Idrnstein  ; who  makes  the  finest  speech,  too,  beyond  com  • 

throughout  all  the  adversities  of  his  fate,  and  all  the  errors  pariaon,  of  auy  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  is. 

of  his  own  conduct.  She  Is  a native  of  Italy,  and  thus  con-  where  he  got  It."  Eel.  Rev. — K. 
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I Jen.  Here!  no;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartment, 
As  (its  a noble  gue«t : — ’t  is  damp,  no  doubt, 

Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years; 

But  then  he  comes  from  a much  damper  place, 

So  scarcely  will  catch  c<dd  in’t,  if  he  be 

Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 

He’ll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow;  neVrtheles*, 

1 have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliance's 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is. 

In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jot.  Poor  gentleman! 

I hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

Jf’er.  Intendant, 

Have  you  not  learn’d  his  name?  My  Josephine, 

[Aside  to  hit  wife. 
Retire:  I’ll  sift  this  fool.  [Exit  Jossruint. 

I den.  His  name?  oh  Lord! 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a name  or  no? 

’Tis  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he’s  able 
To  give  an  answer;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir’s  upon  his  epitaph.  Melhought 
Just  now  yon  chid  me  for  demanding  names? 

IVer.  True,  true,  I did  so;  you  say  well  and  wisely. 

Enter  Gabos. (I ) 

Gab.  If  I intrude,  I crave 

Iden.  Oh,  no  intrusion! 

This  is  the  palace;  this  a stranger  like 
Yourself;  I pray  you  make  yourself  at  home: 

But  where’s  his  excellency?  and  how  fares  be? 

Gab.  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril: 

He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a cottage 
(Where  I doff" d mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither), 
And  has  almost  recover’d  from  his  drenching. 

He  will  be  here  anon. 

Iden.  What  ho,  there!  bustle! 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad! 

f Gives  directions  to  different  servants  who  enter. 
A nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  tlte  damask  chamber — 

Keep  np  the  stove — I will  myself  to  the  cellar — 

And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger,) 

Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel ; for, 

To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvt  Ileus  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.  And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless. 

Gab.  Faith ! 

I cannot  tell ; but  I should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river:  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A traveller’s  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  bis  name:  what  is  it? 

Gab.  I do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  yon  saved  his  life. 

Gab.  I help’d  my  friend  to  do  so. 

Iden.  Well,  that’s  strange, 

To  save  a man’s  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

(T)  “ Some  faults  the  portn  has  only  In  common  with  the 
original.  Gsbor  is  a most  inexplicable  personage;  he  is 
always  on  the  point  of  turning  out  something  more  than 
he  proves  to  be.  A sort  of  mysterious  horror  is  thrown 
I around  his  impalpability,  in  tbe  tale  ; but,  in  the  drama, 

I 


Gab.  Not  so;  for  there  are  some  I know  so  well,  | 

I scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  wbo  may  you  be? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

tden.  Which  is  call’d? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  (aside.)  I think  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 

Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he’s  call'd! 

Pray,  has  his  excellency  a large  suite? 

Gab.  Sufficient 

Iden.  How  many? 

Gab.  I did  not  connt  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 

In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage-window.  . 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I give  to  save  a great  man ! 
No  doubt  you’ll  have  a swinging  sum  as  recompense. 
Gab.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on? 

Gab.  I have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale: 

In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A glass  of  your  Hockheimer — a green  glass, 

Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O’erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage; 

For  which  1 promise  you,  in  case  you  eVr 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown’d  (although  I own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you), 

I ’ll  pull  you  out  for  nothing.  Quick  ! my  friend, 

And  think,  for  every  bumper  I shall  quaff, 

A wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Iden.  (aside.)  I don’t  much  like  this  fellow — close  j 
and  dry 

He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  roe  not;  however, 
Wine  he  shall  have;  if  (hat  unlocks  him  not, 

I shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  Idcfsteiit. 
Gab.  (to  Wkrwsr.)  This  master  of  the  ceremonies 
The  intendant  of  the  palare,  I presume:  [is  | 

*T  is  a fiue  building,  bat  decay’d. 

Wer.  Tbe  apartment 

Design’d  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a sickly  guest. 

Gab.  I wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 

For  yon  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Her.  (quickly.)  Sir! 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me:  have  I said  aught  to  o(Tend  you? 

Wer.  Nothing:  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 
Gab.  And  that’s  the  reason  I would  have  us  less  so*  I 
I thought  our  bustling  guest  without  bad  said 
You  were  a chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart  I 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

H er.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never, 

It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 

I thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
Tbe  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Her.  Pray,  pardon  me;  my  health 

Gab.  Even  os  you  please.  1 

be  is  only  a sentimental,  moody,  high-mettled  soldier  of  ; 
fortune,  whose  appearances  and  disappearances  are  alike 
ftingularly  inopportune,  and  who  end*  in  a mere  mercenary. 
Hi*  character  is,  we  think,  decidedly  a failure.”  Eel.  /lee. 
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1 have  been  a soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

h'er.  I have  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a soldier’s  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service? 

Tbe  Imperial? 

Her.  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself.)  1 
commanded — no — I mean 
I served;  bnt  it  is  many  years  ago, 

When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  ’gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that’s  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  turn’d  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift, 

To  live  as  they  best  may ; and,  to  say  truth, 

Some  take  the  shortest. 

h'er.  What  is  that? 

Gab.  Whale’er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.  AU  Silesia  and 
Lusatia’s  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance:  the  chatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle-walls — beyond  them ’t  is  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 

My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I may, 

I’ve  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wcr.  And  I — nothing. 

Gab.  Tbat’sbarder  still.  Yousay  you  wereasoldicr? 

Wer.  I was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  still.  All  soldiers  arc 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 

Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  levell'd)  at  each  other's  hearts;  but  when 
A truce,  a peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly — I am  not  rich,  but  healthy; 
I want  for  nothing  which  1 cannot  want; 

You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it? 

[Gabor  pulls  out  his  purse. 

H'er.  Who 

Told  you  I was  a beggar? 

Gab.  You,  yourself, 

Id  saying  you  were  a soldier  during  peace-time. 

Wcr.  (looking  at  him  with  suspicion.)  You  know 
me  not? 

Gab.  I know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:  bow  should  1 then  know  one  I ne’er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hoar  since? 

Wer.  Sir,  I thank  you. 

Your  offer’s  noble  were  it  to  a friend, 

And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 

Though  scarcely  prudent;  but  no  less  I thank  you. 

I am  a beggar  in  all  save  his  trade; 

And  when  1 beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.  Pardon  me.  [/for AVer. 

Gab.  (solus.)  A goodly  fdlow  by  his  looks,  though 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure,  [worn, 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time; 

I scarce  know  which  most  quickly:  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  iiitendant,  witll  the  wine:  however, 

For  tbe  cup’s  sake,  1 ’ll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Idenstxin. 

Idem.  ’Tis  here!  the  supernaculum!  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if ’t  is  a day. 


Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine;  and ’tis  great  pity, 

Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years, 
Which  still  improves  the  oue,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full — Here’s  to  our  hostess !— your  fair  wife! 

[ Takes  the  glass. 

Iden.  Fair! — Well,  1 trust  your  taste  in  wine  is 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty;  but  I pledge  you  [equal 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

1 met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem’d  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Though  iu  a garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment;,  return’d  my  salutation — 

Is  not  the  same  your  spouse ! 

Iden.  1 would  she  were! 

Blit  you’re  mistaken: — that’s  the  stranger’s  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a prince’s: 
Though  time  hath  touch’d  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  aud  more  majesty. 

Iden . And  that 

Is  more  tlian  I can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 

At  least  in  beauty:  as  for  majesty, 

She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind  ! 

Gab.  1 don't.  But  who 

May  be  this  stranger?  He  too  hath  a bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  1 differ. 

He’s  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 

Except  his  name  (and  that  1 only  lcarn'd 
To-night),  1 know  not. 

Gab.  But  bow  came  he  here? 

Iden.  In  a most  miserable  old  ealeebe, 

About  a month  since,  aud  immediately 

Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.  He  should  huve  died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true! — but  why! 

Iden.  Why,  what  is  life 

Without  a living?  He  has  not  a stiver. 

Gab.  In  that  case,  I much  wonder  that  a person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

Iden.  That’s  true;  but  pity.as  you  know,  docs  make 
One’s  heart  commit  these  follies;  and  besides, 

They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time, 

Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour: 

And  so  I thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  1 gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  tbe  oldest  palace-rooms: 

They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  fire-wood. 

Gab.  Poor  souls ! 

Iden.  Ay, 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty. 

If  I mistake  not.  Whither  were  they  going? 

Iden.  Oh!  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven 
Some  days  ago  that  look’d  the  likeliest  journey  [itself. 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Wenicr!  I have  heard  the  name: 

But  it  may  be  a feign’d  one. 

Iden.  Like  enough ! 

But  bark ! a noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A blase  of  torches  from  without.  As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency ’s  come. 

I must  be  at  my  post : will  you  not  join  me, 
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To  help  him  from  hi*  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door? 

Gab.  I dragg’d  him 

From  out  that  carriage,  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 

He  has  valets  now  enough : they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  Bhorc, 

AU  roaring  “ Help ! ” but  offering  none ; and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it) — I did  miue  then, 

Now  do  yours.  Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  here  ! 

Iden.  /cringe! — but  I shall  lose  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it!  he'll  be  here , and  I not  there! 

[Exit  Idersteir  hastily. 

Re-enter  Webber. 

Wer.  {to  himself.)  1 heard  a noise  of  wheels  and 
All  sounds  now  jar  me!  [voices.  How 

[Perceiving  Gabor.]  Still  here!  Is  he  not 
A spy  of  my  pursuer’s  ? His  frank  offer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a secret  enemy ; 

For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt ; 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.  Tim  baron, 

Or  count  (or  whatsoe’er  this  half-drown’d  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

Iden.  {without.)  This  way — 

This  way,  your  excellency : — have  a care. 

The  staircase  is  a little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay’d ; but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a guest — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord! 

Enter  Stealers eim,  Iuersteir,  and  Attendants — 

partly  his  o\m,  and  partly  Retainers  qf  the  Domain 

of  which  Idersteir  is  Intcndant. 

Stral.  I’ll  rest  roe  here  a moment 

Iden.  {to  the  servants.)  Ho!  a chair! 

Iustautly,  knaves!  [Stralrrmeim  sits  down. 

Wer.  {aside.)  *Tis  he! 

Stral.  I’m  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers? 

Iden.  Please  yon,  my  good  lord, 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Wer.  {aloud  and  hastily.)  Who  says  that? 

[ They  look  at  Mm  with  surprise. 

Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you , or  to  you! — but 
Here’s  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  [ Pointing  to  Gabor. 

Gab.  I seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stral.  I apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I owe  my  rescue.  Is  not  that  the  other? 

[Pointing  to  Werrer. 
My  state  when  I was  sncconr’d  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I owe  so  much. 

Iden.  He ! — no,  my  lord ! be  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it  ’Tis  a poor  sick  man, 

Travel- tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a bed 
From  whence  he  never  dr  earn'd  to  rise. 

Stral.  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company ; 

But,  in  the  service  render’d  to  your  lordship, 
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I needs  must  say  but  one , and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render’d 
Was  his:  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripp’d  me;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Y our  thanks  on  me.  I was  but  a glad  second 
Unto  a nobler  principal. 

Stral.  Where  is  be? 

An  Atten.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour. 

And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

Stral.  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I can  but  oiler  thanks, 

And  then 

Gab.  I seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.  My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

Stral.  {fixing  hit  eyes  upon  Werrer  : then  aside.) 
It  cannot  be!  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 

’T  is  twenty  years  since  I beheld  him  with 

These  eyes ; and,  though  ray  agents  still  have  kept 

Theirs  on  him,  policy  lias  held  aloof 

My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 

Suspicion  of  my  plan.  Why  did  I leave 

At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 

If  this  be  be  or  no?  I thought,  ere  now. 

To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  dements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[He  pauses , and  looks  at  Werrer  ; then  resumes. 

This  man  must 

Be  watch’d.  If  it  is  he,  be  is  so  changed, 

His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.  1 must  be  wary : 

An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden.  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.  Will  it  not  please  yon  to  pass  on  ? 

Stral.  'Tis  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh’d- 
down  spirit 

An  outward  show  of  thought.  I will  to  rest. 

Iden.  The  prince’s  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside.)  Somewhat  tatter’d. 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light; 
And  that’s  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a hatchment; 

So  let  their  bearer  sleep  ’neatb  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

Stral.  {rising  and  turning  to  Gabor.)  Good  night, 
good  people!  Sir,  I trust  to-morrow 
Will  fiud  me  nptcr  to  requite  your  service. 

In  the  mean  time,  I crave  your  company 
A moment  iu  my  chamber. 

Gab.  I attend  you. 

Stral.  {after  a few  steps , pauses , and  calls  Wer- 
rer.) Friend! 

Wer.  Sir! 

Iden.  Sir!  Lord — oh  Lord!  Why  don’t  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ? Pray 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding  : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a presence. 

Stral . {to  Idersteir.)  Peace,  intcndant! 

Iden.  Oh ! 

I am  dumb. 

Stral.  {to  Werrer.)  Have  you  been  long  here? 
Wer.  Long! 
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Stral.  I sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.  I am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I know  not. 

Stral.  Indeed ! Ne’er  the  less, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask’d  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I know  it  such, 

I will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

Stral.  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain’d 
by  sickness — 

If  I could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way? 

Wer.  (quickly.)  I am  not  journeying  the  same  way ! 

Stral.  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.  You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I some  days : henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  (bitterly.)  Is  it? 

Stral.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.  *Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it. 

As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 

But,  in  a word,  what  would  you  with  me? 

Stral.  (startled.)  I! 

Wer.  Yes — you  ! You  know  me  not,  and  question 
And  wonder  that  I answer  not — not  knowing  [me, 
My  inquisitor.  Explain  what  you  would  have, 

And  then  I’ll  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

Stral.  1 knew  not  that  yon  bad  reasons  for  reserve. 

Wer.  Many  have  such: — Have  you  none? 

Stral.  None  which  can 

Interest  a mere  stranger. 

H'er.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
'Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Stral.  Sir, 

I will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward : 

I only  meant  you  service — but  good  night  1 
Intendant,  show  the  way!  (to  Gabos).  Sir,  you 
will  with  me  ? 

[Exeunt  Stralerheim  and  attendants , Iderstrir 
and  Gabor. 

Wer.  (solus).  Tis  he!  I am  taken  in  the  toils. 
Before 

I quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Inform’d  me  that  he  had  obtain’d  an  order 
From  Brandenburg’s  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I then  bore)  when 
I came  upon  the  frontier;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I was  to  quit  them ! But 
I deem’d  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 

Had  baffled  the  slow-bound*  in  tbeir  pursuit. 

What’s  to  be  done?  He  knows  me  not  by  person; 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 

Have  recognised  him , after  twenty  years, 

We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.  But  those  about  him ! Now  I can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stral eubeim’s, 


To  sound  and  to  secure  me.  Without  means ! 

Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men’s  lives, — 

How  can  I hope ! An  hour  ago  methought 
My  Btate  beyond  despair;  and  now,  ’tis  such, 

The  past  seems  paradise.  Another  day, 

And  I ’m  detected, — on  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 

When  a few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idersteir  and  Frit*  in  conversation. 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Iden.  I tell  you,  ’tit  impossible. 

Fritz.  • It  must 

Be  tried,  however;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

Iden.  I will  do  what  I can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.  The  baron  Is  retired  to  rest? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ; and  has  order’d 
He  may  not  be  disturb’d  until  eleven, 

When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  hour  is  past  I ’ll  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Fritz.  Remember!  [Exit  Fritz. 

Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men!  they 
Think  all  things  made  for  them.  Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  np  some  half  a dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o’er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.  Mctbiuks  the  baron’s  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling : 

But  no,  ait  must,17  and  there’s  an  end.  How  now? 
Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner? 

Wer.  You  have  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Iden.  Yes — he’s  dozing, 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  is  a packet  for  tbe  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses; 

But  1 must  not  lose  time:  Good  night!  [Exit  Tdkr. 

Wer.  “To  Frankfort!” 

So,  so,  it  thickens!  Ay,  “ the  commandant.” 

This  tallies  well  with  ail  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  coal  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father’s  bouse.  No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a detachment  to  convey  me 
luto  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 
This 

[Werrer  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  a knife 
lying  on  a table  in  a recess. 

Now  I am  master  of  myself  at  least. 
Hark, — footsteps!  How  do  I know  that  Slralenheim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  oversha<low  usurpation? 

That  be  suspects  me’*  certain.  I’m  alone; 

He  with  a numerous  train.  I weak;  he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 

I nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I reach  my  own  domain ; 

He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
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Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burgher* 

Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.  Hark ! nearer  still ! 
I'll  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  tin; No!  all  is  silent — ’twas  my  fancy!— 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 
The  flash  and  thunder: — I must  hush  my  soul 
Amidst  its  perils.  Yet  I will  retire, 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 
1 wot  of : it  will  serve  me  os  a den 
Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst. 

[Werner  draws  a panel , and  exit,  closing  it  after 
Aim. 

Enter  Gabor  and  Josephine. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband? 

Jos.  Here , I thought : 1 left  him 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.  But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gab.  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 

1 have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

Jos.  Alas ! 

Wbat  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

Gab.  That  you  know  best. 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf. 

Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved? 

Gab.  1 help'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril;  but 
1 did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppression.  I know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 

I have  proved  them;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I find  them  practising  against  the  weak:—* 

This  is  my  ouly  motive. 

Jos.  It  would  be 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

Gab.  Is  he  so  suspicious  ? 

Jos.  He  was  not  once;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I ’m  sorry  for  it; 

Suspicion  is  a heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night!  I trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exit  Gabor  . 

Re-enter  Idbitstci*  and  some  Peasants.  Joscimirtr. 
retires  up  the  Hall. 

First  Peasant.  But  if  I’m  drown’d? 

Iden.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for't; 

And  have  risk’d  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 

1 doubt  not. 

Second  Peasant.  But  our  wives  and  families? 
Iden.  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  Peasant.  I have  neither,  and  will  venture. 
Iden.  That's  right.  A gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A soldier.  I’ll  promote  yon  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed; 

And  you  shall  have  besides,  in  sparkling  coin, 

Two  thaler*. 

Third  Peasant.  No  more! 

Iden.  Out  upon  your  avarice! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition? 

1 tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 

Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a treasure. 

Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum? 

Third  Peasant.  Never — but  ne'er 

The  less  I must  have  three. 

Iden.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  born, .knave? 

Third  Peasant.  No — the  prince’s, 

And  not  the  stranger’s. 

Iden.  Sirrah!  in  the  prisce’s 

Absence,  I’m  sovereign;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connection; — “Cousin  Idenstein! 

(Quoth  be)  you'll  order  out  a dozen  villains.” 

And  so,  you  villains!  troop — march — march,  I say; 
And  if  a single  dog’s-car  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  it! 

For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a drum, 

Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Impossibilities — Away,  ye  earth-worms! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 
Jos.  ( coming  forward.)  I fain  would  shun  these 
scenes,  too  ofl  repeated, 

Of  feudal  tyranny  o’er  petty  victims ; 

I cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 

Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 

The  dimmest  in  the  district’s  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O’er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 
A tatter'd  spleudour.  What  a state  of  being! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 

Like  Cosmo.  We  had  evils,  but  not  such 
As  these;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 
Was  in  itself  a meal,  and  every  vine 
Rain’d,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 
The  heart  of  man;  and  the  ne’er-uufelt  sun 
(But  rarely  clouded,  and  whim  clouded,  leaving 
His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 
Oppressive  than  an  emperor’s  jewell’d  purple. 

But,  here!  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 
To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.  And  ’tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants!  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  born  in  a humble  state  could  nerve 

Hi*  soul  to  persecute  a son  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 
Kindness  was  taught  a different  lesson.  Father! 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 
Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 
Ulric!  1 love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me! 

What’s  that?  Thou,  Werner!  cau  it  be?  and  thus? 

Enter  Werner  hastily,  with  the  Inife  in  his  hand,  by 
the  secret  panel,  which  he  closes  hurriedly  after  him. 

Wer.  ( not  at  first  recognising  her.)  Discover'd  ’ 

then  I 'll  stab {recognising  her.) 

Ah!  Josephine, 
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Why  art  thou  not  at  rest? 

Jos.  What  rest?  My  God! 

What  doth  this  mean? 

Wer.  (showing  a rouleau.)  Here’s  gold — gold, 
Josephine, 

Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

Jot.  And  how  obtain'd? — that  knife; 

Wer.  ’Tis  bloodless — yet. 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

ff'er.  Ask  not!  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall  go — 
This — this  will  make  us  way — ( showing  the  gold ) — 
I’ll  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 
ff'er.  Dishonour! 

Jos.  I have  said  it. 

Wer.  Let  us  hence: 

’Tis  the  last  night,  I trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 
Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I hope. 
ff  'er.  Hope!  I make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  done? 

Wer.  (fiercely ).  Left  one  thing  undone,  which 

Had  made  all  well : let  me  not  think  of  it ! 

Away ! 

Jos.  Alas,  that  I should  doubt  of  thee!  [Exeunt. 

To  his  own  apartment.  About  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There’s  another, 

The  stranger 

Iden.  The  Hungarian? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.  But,  bold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite? 

Fritz.  How?  We,  sir! 

Iden.  No— not  you, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.  You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 

The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 

His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  aud 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold  ; of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear’d: — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir, 

Be  not  so  quick ; the  honour  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household’s  unimpcach’d, 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation;  such  as  in  accompts. 

Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 

Where  all  men  take  their  prey ; as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 

Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters: 

But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 

We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.  Then, 

Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop’d  all; 

Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Frits.  No,  sir,  be  sure 

"T was  none  of  our  corps;  but  some  petty  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 

The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  aud  yourself? 

Iden.  You  don’t  mean  me? 

Fritz.  No,  sir;  I honour  more 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.  But  to  the  point:  what’s  to 
be  done? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there’s  a good  deal  to  be  said. 
We’ll  offer  a reward;  move  heaven  and  earth, 

And  the  police  (though  there's  none  ucarer  than 
Frankfort);  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we’ve  no  printer);  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  rend  them  (for  few  can,  save  be  and  I). 

We’ll  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we’ll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit; 

And  for  the  baron's  gold — if ’tis  not  found, 

At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.  Here’s  alchymy 
For  your  lord’s  losses! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a better. 

Iden.  WTiere? 

Fritz.  In  a most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Sicgendorf,  his  distant  kinsman, 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  1. 

A Hall  in  the  same  Palace. 

Enter  iDeirsTEin  and  others. 

Iden.  Fine  doings!  goodly  doings ! honest  doings! 
A baron  pillaged  in  a prince's  palace! 

Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a sin  ne’er  was  heard  of. 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil’d 
The  mice  of  a few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Iden.  Oh ! that  I e’er  should  live  to  see  this  day ! 
The  honour  of  our  city’s  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent: 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a search. 

Iden.  And  so  am  I. 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

Iden.  Suspect ! all  people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me! 
Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 
Iden.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Iden.  Certain.  I have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 

And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 

Or  seen  it. 

Fritz.  Then  it  most  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  call’d  Werner's  poor! 

Iden.  Poor  as  a miser.  (1) 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 

By  which  there’s  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can’t  be  he. 

Besides,  1 bade  him  “good  night”  in  the  hall, 

Almost  a mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 

(1)  “This  expression  may  •rera  strange,  hat  it  is  only  n 
translation  of ‘Semper  nvarus  eget.'"  lord  II.  to  .1/ r. 
Murray.  Montenero,  near  Leghorn,  1822. — P.  E. 
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Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession 

I den.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Fritz.  Oh,  yes;  bat  he  has  disappear’d 
Long  from  the  world’s  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 

A prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father’s  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore. 

If  living,  he  mast  chew  the  husks  still.  But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him. 

Were  be  to  re-appear:  he’s  politic. 

And  has  much  influence  with  a certain  court. 

I den.  He’s  fortunate. 

Fritz.  ’Tis  true,  there  is  a grandson, 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim’d  from  his  sou’s  hands, 
And  educated  as  lus  heir;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

I den.  How  so? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 

With  an  Italian  exile’s  dark-eyed  daughter: 

Noble,  they  say,  too;  but  no  match  for  such 
A house  as  SiegendorF s.  The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  alliance;  and  could  ne’er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Iden.  If  he’s  a lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough : they  say, 

He  forms  a happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire’s  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear’d 
Some  mouths  ago. 

Iden.  The  dev  il  he  did  ! 

Fritz.  Why,  yes : 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 

An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 

Of  the  old  mao's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it 

Iden.  Was  there  do  cause  assign’d? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt, 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.  Some  averr’d 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  bis  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doled  on  him); 

A third  believed  be  wish’d  to  serve  in  war, 

But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 

He  might  have  since  return'd,  were  that  the  motive; 
A fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 

As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join’d  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 

Since  the  last  years  of  war  bad  dwindled  into 
A kind  of  general  coodottiero  system 


Of  bandit  warfare;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 

And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden.  That  cannot  be. 

A young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 

To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows !’’ 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 

That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a pleasure. 

I’ve  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 

Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.  After  all, 

Your  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavos, 

Your  Bannier,  ami  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a grand  scale; 

And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim’d, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  )>astime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.  Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday’s  escape, 

But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

.En/cr  Stbai-eitiieim  and  Ulric.(I) 

Stral.  Since  you  have  refused 

AH  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 

And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 

They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Vlr.  I pray  you,  press  the  theme  no  further. 

StraL  But 

Can  I not  serve  you?  You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ; fair  in  favour ; 
Brave,  I know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so; 

And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a form  and  heart, 

Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 

As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  clement. 

You  are  made  for  the  service:  I have  served; 

Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends, 
Who  shall  be  yours.  ’T  is  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily ; 

But  ’twill  not  last,  men’s  spirits  are  too  stirring; 
And,  afier  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a mere  arm’d  truce. 

War  will  reclaim  his  own ; and,  in  the  mean  time, 
You  might  obtain  a post,  which  would  ensure 
A higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  foil  uot 
To  rise.  I speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I stand  well  with  the  elector;  in  Bohemia, 

Like  you,  I am  a stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 


(1)  “ The  characters  are  nny  (hi hr  hot  original.  I do  not  I magnifleo—  both  charged  with  henry  crime*,  by  people  who 
menu  to  say  that  they  are  plagiarised  (let  me  coin  the  word,  had  met  them  while  absent  on  their  wild  exploit*,  and  both 

for  I do  not  like  to  say  stolen)  from  Miss  Lee ; for  that  would  ready  to  ged  rid  of  their  accusers  by  the  summary  process 

be  mere  stupidity,  especially  as  Lord  Byron  indicates  the  of  murder.  Both  are,  moreover,  very  tine  speakers,  valiant 

source  whence  they  are  derived';  but  that  they  are  the  old-  men,  high-browed,  bright-eyed.  Mack-haired,  and  all  that. 

established  freebooters  on  the  Byronean  Parnassus.  I'lrie,  Now,  I may  be  considered  ns  a barbare,  when  I say  that 

the  favourite,  is  only  the  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara,  Alp,  etc.  I cannot  away  with  these  fellows.  The  conception  of  such 

etc.  rehashed  and  served  up  as  a Bohemian.  ‘ CaJum,  non  characters,  instead  of  being  the  sablime  of  poetry,  is  not 

animum,  mutant.'  it  is  the  old  mess  with  a new  sauce.  very  far  from  beiug  the  sublime  of  vulgarity.  It  is  easy  to  lay 

Compare  him  particularly  with  Lara,  and  yon  must  be  on  the  thick  daubing  shades  of  intense  villany  ; but  not  quite 

struck  with  tbe  resemblance.  Both  high-born— both  Icav-  so  easy  to  soften  them  off,  so  as  to  draw  a c-haraeter  In 

ing  home  mysteriously — both  suspecled  of  being  linked  which  these  shades  blend  consistently  with  the  hues  at 

with  desperate  characters — both  returning  to  play  the  virtue,  or  even  seeming  virtue."  Dr.  Mayinn.—  L.  E. 
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Ulr.  Yon  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  doe 
To  my  own  sovereign.  If  I must  decline 
Your  offer,  ’t  is  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

Slral.  Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 

I owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I claim  the  payment. 

Stral.  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  nobly-born? 

Ulr.  I have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stral.  Your  actions  show  iL  Might  I ask  your 

Ulr.  Ulric.  [name  ? 

Stral.  Your  house's? 

Ulr.  When  I ’m  worthy  of  it, 

I’D  answer  yon. 

Stral.  (aside.)  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 

Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
'Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr’d. 

\Aloud  to  FaiTZ  and  Idexsteix. 
So,  sirs!  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches? 

Ideti.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Then 

1 am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught? 

Iden.  Humph! — not  exactly. 

Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected? 

Iden.  Oh!  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

Stral.  Who  may  he  be? 

Iden.  Why,  don’t  you  know,  my  lord? 

Stral.  How  should  I?  1 was  fast  asleep. 

Iden.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that  ’«  the  cause  I know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Dolt  1 

Iden.  Why,  if 

Your  lordship,  being  robb’d,  don’t  recognise 
The  rogue ; how  should  I,  not  being  robb’d,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many?  In  the  crowd, 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better: 

Ti*  only  at  tbe  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features; 

But  I’ll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 

Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 

His  face  shall  be  so. 

Stral.  (to  Fritz.)  Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

Frits.  Faith ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

Slral.  Besides  the  loss  (which,  1 must  own,  affects 
Just  now  materially),  I needs  would  find  [me 

The  villain,  out  of  public  motives ; for 
So  dexterous  a spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  ray  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough,  Sir  Intendant! 

Iden.  True ; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord, 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this? 

Stral.  You  join'd  us  bnt  this  morning, 

And  have  not  heard  that  I was  robb’d  last  night. 

Ulr.  Some  rumour  of  it  reach’d  me  as  I pass’d 

The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a strange  business; 

The  iutendant  can  inform  you  of  the  (acts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.  You  see—— 

Stral.  (impatiently.)  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  tbe  bearer's  patience. 

Iden.  That 

Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.  You  see 

Stral.  (again  interrupting  him , and  addressing 
Ulric.) 

In  short,  I was  asleep  upon  a chair, 

My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it  (more  than  I much  like  to  lose, 

Thongh  in  part  ouly) : some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I would  be  fain,  and  there’s  an  end.  Perhaps 
You  (as  I still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
To  yesterday’s  great  obligation  this, 

Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time— 
(To  Idexsteix.)  Come  hither,  mynheer! 

Iden.  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulr.  Standing  motionless 

None;  so  let’s  march:  we’ll  talk  as  we  goon. 

Iden.  But 

Ulr.  Show  the  spot,  aud  then  I’D  answer  you. 

Fritz.  I will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

Stral.  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Fritz.  Heuce ! 

Ulr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle! 

[L’xi*  with  Ioehsteir  and  Frits. 

Stral,  (solus.)  A stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  lubour,  [stripling, 
And  with  a brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.  1 wish  1 could  engage  him: 

I have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 

For  ibis  inheritance  is  worth  a struggle. 

And  though  I am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.  The  boy,  they  say,’s  a bold  one; 

But  he  bath  play’d  the  truant,  in  some  hour 

Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 

Champion  his  claims.  That’s  wefi.  The  father,  whom 

For  years  I ’vc  track’d,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 

In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 

To  fault;  but  here  I have  him,  and  that’s  better. 

It  must  be  he!  All  circumstance  proclaims  it; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  tbe  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it. — Yes! 

The  man,  his  bearing,  and  tbe  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time;  the  account,  too. 

The  intendant  gave  (for  I have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife’s  dignified  but  foreign  aspect; 

Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 

As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other, 

By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either; 

All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind.  However, 

We'll  grapple,  ne’er tbeless.  In  a few  hours 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 
Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 
Their  quick  abatement),  and  I ’ll  have  him  safe 
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Within  a dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name;  and  there's  no  harm  done, 
Should  he  prove  other  than  1 deem.  This  robbery 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also: 

He’s  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he’s  unknown, 
And  that’s  defenceless. — True,  we  have  no  proofs 
Of  guilt, — but  what  hath  be  of  innocence? 

Were  he  a man  indifferent  to  my  prospects, 

In  other  bearings,  1 should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,'  who 
Hath  something  which  1 like  not;  and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gabor. 

Friend,  how  fare  you? 

Gab.  As  those  who  fare  well  every  where,  when  they 
Have  supp’d  and  slumber’d,  no  great  matter  how — 
And  you,  my  lord? 

Stral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse: 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gab.  I heard 

Of  your  late  loss;  but  *t is  a trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stral.  You  would  hardly  think  so, 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.  But  I came  here  to  seek  you. 

Your  couriers  are  turn’d  back — I have  outstripp’d  them, 
In  my  return. 

Stral.  You ! — Why  ? 

Gab.  I went  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 

As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 

Your  messengers  were  all  check’d  like  myself; 

And,  seing  the  case  hopeless,  1 await 
The  current’s  pleasure. 

Stral.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage? 

I order’d  this  at  all  risks. 

Gab.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey’d,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

Stral.  I must  see  to  it: 

The  knaves ! the  slaves! — but  they  shall  smart  for  this. 

[Exit  SmALEirnEiM. 

Gab.  (solus.)  There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self- will'd 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry  [barou! 

The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 
Have  left  us.  Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer, 

His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  fill’d  a bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o’erset  and  water-logg’d  conveyance; 

And  now  be  storms  at  half-a-dozen  wretches 
Because  they  love  their  lives  too!  Yet,  he’s  right: 
T is  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  pul  them 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.  Oh ! thon  world ! 

Thou  art  indeed  a melancholy  jest!  [Exit  Gabor. 

(I)  “Ulric  behave*  fur  too  hopefully  and  loo  dutifully  for 
no  nasauio  and  a brigand.  He  is  of  the  Giaour  and  the 
Lara  order — a /festall  ruffian.”  Eel.  Rev. — L.  K. 


The  Apartment  o/Werwbr,  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Josephine  and  Ulric. 

Jos.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  tbee  again! 
My  Ulric! — my  beloved! — can  it  be — 

After  twelve  years? 

Ulr.  My  dearest  mother! 

Jos.  Yes! 

My  dream  is  realised — how  beautiful! — 

How  more  than  all  1 sigh’d  for!  Heaven  receive 
A mother’s  thanks! — a mother's  tears  of  joy! 

This  is  indeed  thy  work! — At  such  an  hour,  too, 

He  comes  not  only  as  a son,  but  saviour ! 

Ulr.  If  such  a joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  1 now  fed,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne’er  withheld) — forgive  me! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. (I ) 

Jos.  I know  it. 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  1 e’er  felt  it,  ’tis  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory  by  this  oblivious  transport! — 

My  son! 

Enter  Werner. 

Wer.  What  have  we  here, — more  strangers? 

Jos.  No! 

Look  upon  him ! What  do  you  see? 

Wer.  A stripling, 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr.  (kneeling.)  For  twelve  long  years,  my  father! 
Wer.  Oh,  God! 

Jos.  lie  faints! 

Wer.  No — I am  better  now — 

Ulric!  (Embraces  him.) 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegcndorf ! 

JUcr.  (starting.)  Hush!  boy — 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name! 

Ulr.  What  then? 

Wer.  Why,  then— 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  auon.  Remember, 

1 must  be  known  here  but  os  Werner.  Come! 

Come  to  my  arms  again!  Why,  thou  look’st  all 
I should  have  been,  and  was  not.  Josephine! 

Sure  'tis  no  father's  fond  ness  dazzles  me; 

But,  had  1 seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son ! 

Ulr.  J And  yet  you  knew  me  not! 

Wer.  Alas!  I have  had  that  upon  my  soul 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly:  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught;  and  oft-times  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I’ll  uot  name  them, 
As  you  say  that  ’tis  perilous) — but  i*  the  pomp 
[ Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I look’d  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a sunset, 

And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 

O’er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 

They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

H er.  I know  not  that. 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more? 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens!  I left  him  in  a green  old  age, 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
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Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 

Fell  fast  around  him.  T was  scarce  three  months  since. 

Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him? 

Jos.  ( embracing  Ulbic.)  Can  you  ask  that  question? 
Is  he  not  here t 

Jf'cr.  True;  he  hath  sought  his  parents, 

And  found  them;  but,  oh!  how , and  in  what  state! 

Ubr . All  shall  be  better’d.  What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 

Or  rather  yours;  for  I waive  all,  uuless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a sort 
Of  his  broad  lauds  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost, 

So  that  I must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 

But  I trust  belter,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

H er.  Have  you  not  beard  of  Straleuhcim? 

Ulr.  I saved 

His  life  but  yesterday:  he’s  here. 

IFer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ulr.  You  speak 

Riddles:  what  is  this  Slralenheim  to  us? 

Wer.  Every  thing.  Ouc  who  claims  our  fathers  lands: 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  1 never  heard  his  name  till  now.  The  count, 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a kinsman,  who. 

If  bis  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then? 

His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Jf'er.  Ay,  if  at  Prague: 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ; and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

Ulr.  Doth  he  personally  know  you? 

n 'er.  No;  but  be  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person,  | 
As  he  betray’d  last  night;  and  I,  perhaps, 

But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I think  you  wrong  him 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase;;  but  Straleiiheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 

He  owes  toe  something  both  for  past  and  present. 

I saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 

He  hath  been  plunder’d  too,  since  he  came  hither: 

Is  sick;  a stranger;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him: 


My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents! 

IFer.  ( agitatedly .)  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  “villain?” 

Ulr.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves? 

H er.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
With  an  infernal  stigma?  [being 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 
boy!  that 

It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me? 

Ulr.  I named  a villain.  What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a being  and  my  father! 

Her.  Every  thing! 

That  ruffian  is  tby  father! (2) 

Jos.  Oh,  my  son! 

Believe  him  not — aixj  yet! (her  voice  falters.) 

Ulr.  ( starts , looks  earnestly  at  Werhes,  and  then 
says  slowly,)  And  you  avow  it? 

IFer.  L’lric,  before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  bis  actions.  Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear’d  in  luxury’s  lap, 

Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion’s  force. 

Or  misery’s  teroptatiou?  Wait — (not  long, 

It  cometli  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait!  . 

Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted  (3) — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table; 

Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge!  Should  that  day  e’er  arrive — 
Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil’d 
Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumtiering  in  your  path, 

With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and  happiness; 
When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name. 
Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor,  midnight  for  your  mantle, 
The  bare  knife  in  your  band,  and  earth  asleep, 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe;  and  he  as  ’twere 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

His  death  alone  can  save  you : — Thank  your  God! 

If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

You  turn  aside 1 did  so. 

Ulr.  But 

IF* r.  (abruptly.)  Hear  me! 

I will  not  brook  a human  voice — scarce  dare 


I have  pledged  myself  to  do  so;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that : ( 1 ) but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another’s  dross, 

(1)  The  following  is  the  original  prtssngc  in  the  novel | 
“ ‘ Slralenheim.’  said  Conrad,  ‘does  not  appear  to  he  alto- 
gether the  man  yon  take  him  for  : hut,  were  it  even  other-  i 
wise,  be  owes  me  gratitude  not  nniy  for  the  past,  hut  for  | 
what  he  supposes  to  he  my  present  employment.  I saved 
bis  life,  and  he  therefore  places  confidence  in  me.  lie  hath 
been  robbed  last  night — is  sick — a stranger — and  in  no  con- 
dition to  discover  the  villain  who  has  plundered  him  ; and  : 
the  hnsiness  on  which  I sought  the  inteudant  was  chiefly  ' 
that,"*  etc.  Miss  Lee.—. L.  E. 

(2)  u * And  who,'  said  he,  starting  furiously  from  his  seat, 
has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus  with  ignominious  epithets  a 
being  you  do  not  know  ? Who,'  he  added,  with  increasing 
agitation,  ‘ has  taught  you  that  it  would  he  even  safe  for 
my  son  to  insult  me  ? ' — * It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 
person  of  n ruffian. ' replied  Conrad  indignantly,  * to  give  1 
him  the  appellation  be  merits : — and  what  is  there  in  com- 
mon between  my  father  and  soeh  a character  ? ’ — * Every 
thing,*  said  Siegendorf,  hitterly,— ‘ for  that  ruffian  was  your  . 
father!'”  Miss  Lee.-- L.  E. 

(3)  “ 4 Conrad,  before  you  tbns  presume  to  chastise  me 


Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still) — 

Hear  me!  you  Jo  not  know  this  man — I do. (4) 
lie’s  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.  You 

with  your  rye,  learn  to  understand  my  actions.  Young, 
and  inexperienced  in  the  world— reposing  hitherto  in  the 
bosom  of  indulgence  and  luxury,  is  it  for  you  to  judge  of  the 
force  of  the  passions,  or  the  temptations  nf  misery  ? Walt 
till,  like  me,  you  have  blighted  your  fairest  hopes— base 
endured  humiliation  and  sorrow — poverty  and  famine — be- 
fore you  pretend  to  judge  of  their  effects  on  yon  ! Should 
that  miserable  day  ever  arrive — should  you  see  the  being  at 
yonr  mercy  who  stands  bet  wren  you  and  every  thing  that  is 
dear  or  noble  in  life ! who  is  ready  to  tear  from  yon  yonr 
name — yonr  inheritance — yonr  very  life  itself — congratulate 
your  own  heart,  If,  like  me.  you  are  content  with  petty 
plunder,  and  are  not  tempted  to  exterminate  a serpent,  who 
now  lives,  perhaps,  to  sting  us  all !'  ” Miss  Ire.— L.  K. 

(4)  “ * You  do  not  know  this  man,'  continued  he  : • I do  ! 
I believe  him  to  be  mean,  sordid,  deceitful  ! You  will  con- 
ceive yourself  safe,  because  you  arc  young  and  brave ! 
Learn,  however,  none  are  so  secure  but  desperation  or  sub- 
tilt j may  reach  them  ! Straleiiheim.  in  the  palace  of  a 
prince,  was  in  my  power ! My  knife  was  held  over  him — I 
forbore— and  1 utn  now  in  his,'  ” etc.  etc.  Mist  Lee. — L.  E. 
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Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave ; but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.  My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 

Housed  in  a prince’s  palace,  couch’d  within 
A prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife! 

An  instant — a mere  motion — the  least  impulse — 

Had  swept  him  aud  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 

He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised — 
Withdrawn — and  I’m  in  his: — are  you  not  so? 

Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  noli  Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a dungeon? 

[He  pauses. 

Ulr.  Proceed — proceed! 

IVer.  Me  he  hath  ever  known. 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — name — 
fortune — 

And  why  not  yout  Are  you  more  versed  in  men? 
He  wound  snares  round  me;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  1 would  have  spurn'd 
Even  from  my  presence;  but,  in  spuming  now, 

Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.  Will  you  be 
More  patient?  Ulric! — Ulric! — there  arc  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.  (I) 

Ulr.  [looks  first  at  him,  and  then  at  Josefhixe.) 
My  mother! 

Wer.  Ay!  I thought  so:  you  have  now 
Only  one  parent.  1 have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ulr.  But  stay! 

[Weaver  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 
Jos.  [to  Ulric.)  Follow  him  not,  until  this  storm 
of  passion 

Abates.  Thiuk’st  thou  that,  were  it  well  for  him, 

I had  not  follow'd  ? 

Ulr.  I obey  you,  mother, 

Although  reluctantly.  My  lirst  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jos.  Oh!  he  is  good! 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for  him, 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul. 

And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  father’s  principles? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  be  speaks.  Alas!  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 

1 may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 

I pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I bad  arrived  a few  hours  sooner! 

Jos.  Ay ! 

Hadst  thou  bat  done  so ! 

Enter  Gabor  and  iDEXSTEtx,  with  Attendants. 

Gab.  [to  Ulric.)  1 have  sought  you,  comrade. 

: So  this  is  my  reward ! 

j (I)  “ ‘Me  he  has  known  invariably  through  every  change 
! of  fortune  or  of  name — and  w hy  not  yon  ? Me  he  has  en- 
trapped— are  you  more  ditcreet  ? lie  ha«  wound  the  snare* 
of  Idenstrin  around  me  ; — of  a reptile  whom,  a few  years 
ago,  I would  have  spurned  from  my  presence,  and  whom,  in 
spurning  now,  i knve  fUmUhed  with  fresh  venom.  Will 


Ulr.  What  do  you  mean? 

Gab.  ’Sdeath!  have  I lived  to  these  years,  and 
for  this ! 

[To  IntxsTaix.)  Bat  for  your  age  and  folly,  I would — 
Idea.  ' Help! 

Hands  off!  Touch  an  intendant! 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

I ’ll  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravetistone(2)  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I thank  you  for  the  respite:  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab.  At  once,  then, 

The  baron  has  been  robb’d,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — me!  whom  he  ne’er  saw 
Till  jester'  evening. 

Iden.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances?  You  have  to  learn 
That  I keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 

The  worms  ! you  hound  of  malice! 

[Gabor  seizes  on  him. 

Ulr.  [interfering.)  Nay,  no  violence: 

He’s  old,  unarm’d— be  temperate,  Gabor! 

Gab.  [letting go  Iuexvteix.)  True; 

1 am  a fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave:  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulr.  [to  IotxsTaiX.)  How 

Fare  you? 

Iden.  Help! 

Ulr.  I have  help'd  you. 

Iden.  Kill  him ! then 


Iden. 

Ulr. 

Iden. 

I’ll  say  so. 
Gab. 
Iden. 


Gab.  I am  calm — live  on ! 

Iden.  That’s  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgmeut 
In  Germany.  The  baron  shall  decide  ! 

Gab.  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation? 

Iden.  Dot's  he  not? 

Gab.  Then,  next  time,  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 

But  here  he  comes! 

Enter  Stralsxheim. 

Gab.  (goes  up  to  him.)  My  noble  lord,  I’m  here! 
Stral.  Well,  sir  ! 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me? 

Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  ? 

Gab.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday’s 

Flood  has  not  wash’d  away  your  memory; 

But  that’s  a trifle.  I stand  here  accused, 

In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber  : — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his? 

Stral.  1 accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron? 

Stral.  I know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

you  be  more  patient?  Conrad,  Conrad  I there  are  rrimn 
rendered  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptation*  too  eiqnl- 
nite  for  human  fortitude  to  master  or  forbear,'  " etc.  etc. 
Miss  l/t.-L.  E. 

(2)  The  Itavrnstone,  “ Rabenatekn,”  is  the  stone  gibbet  of 
Germany,  and  m»  called  from  the  ravens  perching  on  it. 
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Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.  I am  insulted — 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty  ! 

To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 

If  duly  taught;  but,  in  one  word,  if  ] 

Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a man 
Worthy  to  he  so  of  a man  like  me. 

1 am  your  equal. 

Strut.  You! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir;  and,  for 

Aught  lliat  you  know,  superior;  but  proceed — 

I do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises. 

And  circumstance,  and  proofs;  1 know  enough 
Of  what  1 have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  my  self,  had  I been  eager  of 
Your  gold.  I also  know,  that  were  1 even 
The  villain  I am  deem'd,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 

Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a blank. 

But  this  is  nothing  : 1 demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence:  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unkuown,  who  asks  no  more, 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Strut.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab.  ’Sdcntb ! who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  villains  as  ne’er  had  it? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  meuials,  and  their  master? 

Stral.  Ulric!  you  know  this  man;  1 found  him  in 
Tour  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  in  the  Oder; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there! 

Stral.  I give  you  thanks,  sir. 

Gab.  I ’ve  earn'd  them ; but  might  have  earn'd 
more  from  others, 

Perrhance,  if  I had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

Stral.  Ulric!  you  kuow  this  man? 

Gab.  No  more  than  you  do. 

If  he  avouches  not  mv  honour. 

XJlr.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honour. 

Slrat.  Then 

I ’m  satisfied. 

Gab.  ( ironically .)  Right  easily,  methinks. 

What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine? 

Stral.  I merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  are  absolved. 

Gab.  Again ! Am  1 accused  or  no  ? 

Stral.  Go  to! 

You  wax  too  iusolent.  If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you. 

Is  the  fault  mine?  ls't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord ! this  is  mere  cozenage, 

A vile  equivocation:  you  well  know 

Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 

Your  looks  a voice — your  frowns  a sentence;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it;  but  beware!  you  know  not  whom 

You  strive  to  tread  on. 

Stral.  Threat's!  thou? 

Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.  You  bint  the  basest  injury, 

And  I retort  it  with  au  open  warning.  [thing, 

Stral.  As  you  have  said,  ’t  is  true  I owe  you  some' 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Slral.  With  bootless  insolence. 

[To  bis  Attendants  and  liikNMun. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  mau. 

But  let  him  go  his  way.  Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

[ Exit  Sthai-knusim,  IntiwreiN,  and  Attendants. 

Gab.  ( following .)  I'll  after  him  and 

Ulr.  { stopping  Aim.)  Not  a step. 

Gab.  Who  shall 

Oppose  me  ? 

Ulr.  Your  own  reason,  with  a moment's 

Thought. 

Gab.  Must  I bear  this? 

Ulr.  Pshaw!  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  Highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 

Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 

I’ve  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silkworm  cast  his  skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a few  sharp  sneers  and  words? 

Gab.  Must  I bear  to  be  deem'd  u thief?  If ’t  were 
A bandit  of  the  woods,  I could  have  borne  it— 
There ’s  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a slumbering  man! — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then, 

You  are  not  guilty? 

Gab.  Do  I hear  aright? 

You  loo! 

Ulr.  I merely  ask’d  a simple  question. 

Gab.  If  the  judge  ask’d  me,  l would  answer  “ No” — 
To  you  1 answer  thus.  (He  draws.) 

Ulr.  (drawing.)  With  all  my  heart! 

Jos.  Without  there!  Ho!  help!  help! — Oh,  God! 
here's  murder! 

[Exit  Josbfbiztk,  shrieking. 

Gabor  and  Ulric  fight.  Gabor  is  disarmed  just  as 
Stralinhkim , Joseph  ire,  Idenstki  k , etc.  re-enter. 

Jos.  Oh!  glorious  heaven!  He’s  safe! 

Stral.  (to  Josephikk.)  1 Vho'a  safe? 

Jos.  My 

Ulr.  ( interrupting  her  with  a stem  look,  and  turn- 
ing afterwards  to  Straleiuieim.)  Both! 
Here’s  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  this? 

Ulr.  yon,  baron,  I believe;  but,  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor! 

There  is  your  sword ; and  when  you  bare  it  next, 
Let  it  not  be  against  you r friends. 

[Ulric  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly  and  em- 
phatically in  a low  voice  to  Gador. 

Gab.  I thank  you, 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Slral.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (taking  his  sword.)  They  shall.  You  have 
wrong'd  me,  Ulric, 

More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword:  I would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.  I could  have  borne  yon  noble's 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance, 
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Ami  dull  suspicion,  are  a part  of  hi* 

Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. 

But  I may  fit  him  yet : — you  have  vanquish'd  me. 

I was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 

That  I could  cope  with  you,  whom  1 had  seen 

Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 

Rest  in  this  arm.  We  may  meet  by  and  by. 

However — but  in  fricudsbip.  [Exit  Gabor. 

Sira/.  I will  brook 

No  more!  This  outrage,  following  up  his  insults. 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  caucell’d  nil  the  little 
1 owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  ad.lcd  to  your  abler  succour. 

L’lric,  you  are  not  hurt  ? — 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a scratch. 

Strut,  (to  InaifST*i!».)  Intendaiit ! take  your  mea- 
sures to  secure 

Yon  fellow : 1 revoke  my  former  lenity. 

He  shaH  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort, 

The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Jden.  Secure  him  ! He  hath  got  his  sword  again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on’t;  ’tis  his  trade, 
Belike; — I’m  a civilian. 

Strut.  Fool ! are  not 

You  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a dozen  such?  Hence!  after  him! 

Ulr.  Baron,  I do  beseech  you! 

Strut.  I must  be 

Obey’d.  No  words! 

Idcn.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 

March,  vassals ! I *m  your  leader,  and  will  briug 
The  rear  up:  a wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  rests. 

I like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  I nr  serum  und  Attendants. 
Strut.  Come  hither, 

Ulric:  what  does  that  woman  here?  Oil!  now 
I recognise  her,  ’tis  the  stranger’s  wife 
Whom  they  name  “Werner.” 

Ulr.  Tis  his  name. 

Strut.  Indeed! 

Is  not  your  husband  visible,  lair  dame? — 

Jos.  Who  seeks  him  ? 

Strut.  No  one — for  the  present : but  , 

I fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr.  I will  retire  with  you. 

Jos.  Not  so: 

Yon  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  places  here. 

( Aside  to  Ui.ric,  us  she  goes  out.)  O Ulric ! have  a ! 
Remember  what  depends  on  a rash  word ! [care — 

Ulr.  ( to  JosBPmnc.)  Fear  not! — 

[Exit  JofEPHIKE. 

Strut.  Ulric,  1 think  that  1 may  trust  you: 

You  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Strut.  Mysterious 

And  Jong-engeoder’d  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter’d  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  fatal — to  me. 

Ulr.  Who?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian ? 

Strut.  No — this  “Werner”— 

With  the  false  name  and  habit. 

Ulr.  ' How  can  this  be? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavcrn'd  in  his  hollow  eye: 


The  man  is  helpless. 

Stral.  He  is — ’tis  no  matter; — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension) 

He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

Ulr.  Aud  what  have  1 to  do  with  this? 

Strut.  I have  sort 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  bouse  of  Brandenburg), 

For  a fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

Stmt.  That  is  well. 

Ulr.  But  bow 

Am  I concern’d? 

Strut.  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  w hich  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued.  Keep  your  eye  on  Aim  ! 

The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I now  know  him. 
Watch  him! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter’s  gap — 

Like  him,  he  must  be  spear’d. 

Ulr.  Why  so  ? 

Stral.  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a brave  inheritance! 

Oh!  could  you  see  it!  But  you  shall. 

Ulr.  I hope  so. 

Stral.  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.  It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly:  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms,  afar  and  near, 

Made  deserts. 

Ulr.  You  describe  it  faithfully. 

Stral.  Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so— but. 
As  1 have  said,  you  shall. 

Ulr.  I accept  the  omen. 

Stral.  Then  claim  a recompense  from  it  and  roe, 
Such  as  hath  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

Ulr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  paradise? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his) — [Aside.  1 

Stral.  He  doth. 

lllr.  Hath  he  no  right? 

Stral.  Right ! none.  A disinherited  prodigal. 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 

And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 

And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a wife,  then? 

Stral.  Yon’d  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.  Yon  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so? 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  he’s  your  father: — an  Italian  girl, 

The  daughter  of  a banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then? 

Strut.  There  is  or  was  a bastard, 

Whom  the  old  man — the  graodsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  bis  bosom, 
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As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave: 

But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path— he  has  fled, 

No  one  knows  whither;  and  if  he  had  not, 

His  claims  alone  were  too  coutemptible 
To  stand.-— Why  do  you  smile? 

Vlr.  At  your  vain  fears: 

A poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp— a child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a grandee! 

Stral.  All's  to  be  fear’d,  where  ail  is  to  be  gain'd. 

Ulr.  True;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 

Slral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to  my 
I may  depend  upon  you?  [heart. 

Ulr.  T were  too  late 

To  doubt  it. 

Stral.  Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 

Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb’d  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him; 

He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine:  and,  to  say  truth, 

I think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 

To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act: 

Besides,  he  was  a soldier,  and  a brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  braius  out  first — which  makes  them 
heirs, 

Not  thieves.  The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose 
nothing, 

Nor  e’er  be  robb’d : their  spoils  are  a bequest — 

No  more. 

Slral.  Go  to!  you  are  a wag.  But  say 
I may  be  sure  you’ll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 

And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape 7 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Slral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Yours,  and  for  ever. 

Ulr.  Such  is  my  intention.  [Exeunt. 

I am  oppress’d  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced — — 

Wer. (abruptly.)^/ hi ► told  you  that  I was  disgraced? 

Gab.  No  one;  nor  did  1 say  you  were  so;  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended;  but 
I said  / was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth. 

As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again ! 

As  I! 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  roan. 

What  the  devil  would  you  have?  You  don’t  believe  me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft? 

Wer.  No,  no — I cannot. 

Gab.  Why  that’s  my  heart  of  honour!  yon  young 
Your  miserly  intendaut  and  dense  noble — [gallant — 
All — all  suspected  me;  and  why?  because 
I ain  the  worst-clothed  and  least  named  amongst  them ; 
Although,  were  Momus’  lattice  in  our  breasts, 

My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs:  but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  helpless — 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  know  you  that? 

Gab.  You’re  right:  I ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I call  helpless;  if  you  now  deny  it, 

I were  well  paid.  But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 

By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  New  World  the  Spaniard  boasts  about 
Could  never  tempt  (he  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh’d  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balauce, 

Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I grant  its  power, 
Because  I feel  it,)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o’  nights. 

Wer.  What  do  you  mean? 

Gab.  Just  what  I say;  I thought  my  speech  was 
You  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men,  [plain. 

Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a damn’d  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know  best), 
Therefore  I’ll  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 

It  is  but  a night's  lodging  which  I crave; 

To-morrow  1 will  try  the  waters,  as 

The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated!  Is  there  hope  of  that? 

Gab.  There  was, 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab.  Are  you 

In  peril? 

Wer.  Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gab.  That  1 know  by  long  practice.  Will  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less? 

Wer.  Your  poverty? 

Gab.  No — you  don’t  look  a leech  for  that  disorder ; 
I meant  my  peril  only : you  *ve  a roof, 

And  I have  none;  1 merely  seek  a covert. 

Wer.  Rightly ; for  how  should  such  a wretch  as  1 
Have  gold? 

Gab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on’l, 

Although  I almost  wish  you  had  the  baron’s. 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate? 

Gab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  you  aware 

To  whom  you  speak? 

Gab.  No;  and  I am  not  used 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  1. 

A Hall  in  the  tame  Palace , from  whence  the  secret 
Passage  leads. 

Enter  Wkrner  and  Gabor. 

Gab.  Sir,  I have  told  my  tale:  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a few  hours,  well — 

If  not.  I’ll  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  . How 

Can  I,  So  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A shelter? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 

As  e’er  the  hunted  deer  a covert 

Gab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay. 

And  rip  the  hunter’s  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah! 

Gab.  I care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.  But  will  you  shelter  me? 
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Greatly  to  care.  {A  noise  heard  without.)  But  hark ! 
they  come! 

Wer.  Who  come  ? 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  me: 
1 ’d  face  them — hut  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.  Where  shall  I go  ? 

But  show  me  any  place.  I do  assure  you, 

If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I am  roost  guiltless: 

Think  if  it  were  your  own  case! 

Wer.  (aside.)  Oh,  just  God! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter!  Am  I dust  still? 

Gab.  I see  you ’re  moved ; and  it  shows  well  in  you : 
I may  live  to  requite  it. 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A spy  of  Stralenheim's? 

Gab.  Not  1!  and,  if 

I were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 

Although  1 recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion;  bat  you  best  know — what — and  why. 

I am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  Yout 

Gab.  After  such 

A treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I render’d  him,  I am  bis  enemy: 

If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wer.  I will. 

Gab.  But  how? 

Wer.  {showing  the  panel.)  There  is  a secret  spring : 
Remember,  I discover’d  it  by  chance, 

And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

Gab.  Open  it. 

And  I will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Wer.  I found  it, 

As  I have  said:  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 

(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 

Yet  lose  no  jot  of  streugth  or  stateliness). 

And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I know  not  whither;  you  must  not  advance: 

Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary: 

How  should  I make  my  way  in  darkness  through 
A Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings? 

Wer.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead  ? 
/know  not — (mark  you!)— but  who  knows  it  might 
Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? [not 

So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 

When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  bis  next  neighbour.  You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings ; if  yon  do 
(Albeit  I never  pass'd  them),  I’ll  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I will. 

A thousand  thanks! 

Wer.  You’ll  find  the  spring  more  obvioug 

On  the  other  side ; and,  when  you  would  return, 

It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab.  I ’ll  in — farewell ! 

[Gabor  goes  in  by  the  secret  panel. 

Wer.  {solus.)  What  have  1 done?  Alas!  what  had 
before  to  make  this  fearful?  Let  it  be  [I  done 

Still  some  atonement  that  I save  the  man. 

Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 

They  come!  to  seek  elsewhere  wbat  is  before  them! 

Enter  Ideksteik  and  Others. 

Iden.  Is  he  not  here?  He  must  have  vanish'd  then 

— 

Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass,  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  thro’ which  the  sunset  streams  like  sunrise 
On  long  pearl-colour'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses. 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross’d  arms,  and  cowls, 

And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords: 

All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  on  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 

He’s  gone,  however. 

H 'er.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Iden  A villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Iden.  In  the  search 

Of  biro  who  robb’d  the  baron. 

Wer.  Are  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Iden.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there:  but  where’s  he  gone? 

Wer.  Who? 

Iden.  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

Up  to  this  ball.  Are  you  accomplices? 

Or  deal  you  iu  the  black  art? 

Wer.  I deal  plainly. 

To  many  men  the  blackest 

Iden.  It  may  be 

I have  a question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t’  other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now:  I may  not  be 
So  patieut  always. 

Iden.  I should  like  to  know, 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  roan 
That  Stralenheim’s  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent ! 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here? 

Iden.  Yes,  one; 

But  there’s  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 

And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 

Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.  Bat,  come! 

Bustle,  my  boys ! we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  In  erst  ei  iv  and  Attendants. 

Wer.  In  what 

A maw  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me! 

And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.  Down, 

Thou  busy  devil,  rising  iu  my  heart! 

Thou  art  too  late ! I’ll  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Ulric. 

Ulr.  I sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is’t  not  dangerous? 

Ulr.  No ; Stralenbeim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us:  more — 

He  sends  me  here  a spy  upon  your  actions, 

Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I cannot  think  it: 

Tis  but  a snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 

To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path, 

But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm’d  carle 
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Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf  rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew’d  for  bread. 

Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We’ll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how. 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess  ? 

Wer.  I cannot. 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne’er  into  your  mind  last  night? 
Wer.  I understand  you  not 
Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.  But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

T is  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Bight;  I stand  corrected. 

I see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  iu  its  bearings. 

The  waters  are  abating;  a few  hours 

Will  bring  bis  summon'd  myrmidons  from  Frankfort, 

When  you  will  be  a prisoner,  perhaps  worse. 

And  I an  outcast,  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron,  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy!  I thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold ; but  now 
I dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state; 

And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own,  begirt 
With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples. 
And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo!  a villain! 

Ulr.  You  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now;  but  take 
This  ring.  [He  gives  Wen  via  a jewel. 

Wer.  A gem!  It  was  my  father's! 

Ulr.  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.  With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  ioteudant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 

Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you, 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 

For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 

This  burgh  and  Frankfurt ; so  far ’s  in  our  favour. 

The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber’d. 

Is  not  impassable ; and  when  you  gain 
A few  hours’  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.  Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you’re  safe. 

Wer.  My  noble  boy ! 

Ulr.  Hush!  hush!  no  transports:  we’JI  indulge 
in  them 

In  Castle  Siegendorf!  Display  no  gold: 

Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man, 

And  have  look’d  through  him):  it  will  answer  thus 
A double  purpose.  Stralenheim  lost  gold — 

No  jewel:  therefore  it  could  not  be  his; 

And  then  the  man  who  was  possess’d  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron’s  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  bis  last  night’s  slumber.  Be  not  over-timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 

And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I will  follow, 

In  all  things,  your  directioa. 

Ulr.  I would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble;  but  had  I appear’d 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  slill  more 
By  dabbling  with  a jewel  in  your  favour, 

Ail  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel! 

This  overpays  the  past  But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  iu  our  absence? 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 

I will  but  wait  a day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulr.  I know  not  that;  but  at 

The  least  we’ll  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy! 

My  friend!  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver! 

Oh,  do  not  hate  me! 

Ulr.  Hate  my  father! 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.  Why  not  my  son? 

Ulr.  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I do. 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words!  Thou  know  roe?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  roe,  1 am  not  myself; 

Yet  (hate  me  not)  1 will  be  soon. 

Ulr.  I’ll  wait ! 

In  the  mean  time  be  sore  that  all  a son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

Wer.  I see  it,  and  I fed  it;  yet  I feel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  should  I ? 

Wer.  Must  I repeat  my  humiliation? 

Ulr.  No! 

I have  fathom’d  it  and  you.  But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more;  or,  if  it  must  be  ever, 

Not  «oir.  Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 

At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim  : 

All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.  I have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one; 

And  1 embrace  it,  as  I did  my  son, 

Who  show’d  himself  and  father’s  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.  Yon  shall  be  safe;  let  that  suffice. 

Would  Stralenheim’s  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands? 

Wer.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now*,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest, 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood  f ’tis 

A word  of  many  meanings;  in  the  veins. 

And  out  of  them,  it  is  a different  thing — 

And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other. 

Like  Theban  brethren : when  a part  is  bad, 

A few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

Wer.  I do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  may  be — 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet but  get  ye  ready  j 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 

Here  comes  the  intendant : sound  him  with  the  gem. 
'Twill  sink  into  bis  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  np  slime  and  mod, 

And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
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You  have  guess’d,  no  doubt,  that  I was  bora  above 


With  its  greased  understratum ; but  no  less 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time ! 

Farewell ! I scarce  have  tune,  but  yet  your  hand, 

My  father! 

Her.  Let  me  embrace  thee ! 

Ulr.  We  may  be 

Observed : subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour ! 

Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe ! 

Her.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts; 

At  such  an  hour  too! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — it  will  ease  you! 

Here  is  the  in  ten  dan  t. 

Enter  Idsnsteix. 

Master  Idenstein, 

How  fare  you  in  your  purpose?  Have  you  caught 
The  rogue? 

Idrn.  No,  faith! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  more: 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 

Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Jden.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber : 

And,  now  I ihink  on’t,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

Ulr.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answer’d  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur: 

*Tis  well  they  have  horses,  too;  for  if  they  had  not, 
f fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 

Iden.  Who  was  he? 

Ulr.  An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 

Iden.  A gipsy  or  Bohemian,  ’tis  the  same, 

For  they  pass  by  both  uames.  And  was  he  one? 
Ulr.  I’ve  heard  so;  but  1 must  take  leave.  In- 
tendant. 

Your  servant! — Werner  (to  Werner  slightly),  if 
that  be  your  name, 

Yours.  [Exit  Ulric. 

Iden.  A well-spoken  pretty-faced  young  man! 

And  prettily  behaved!  He  knows  his  station, 

You  see,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence! 

Her.  I perceived  it,  and  applaud 
His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

Iden.  That's  well — 

Thai’s  very  well.  You  also  know  your  place,  too; 
And  yet  I don’t  know  that  I know  your  place. 

Her.  ( showing  the  ring.)  Would  this  assist  your 
knowledge? 

Iden.  How!— What!— Eh! 

A jewel ! 

Her.  ’Tis  your  own,  on  one  condition. 

Iden.  Mine! — Name  it! 

Her.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me, 

At  thrice  its  value,  to  redeem  it:  'tis 
A family  ring. 

Iden.  A family! — yours ! — a gem! 

I’m  breathless! 

Her.  You  must  also  furnish  me. 

An  hour  ere  daybreak,  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Iden.  But  is  it  real?  Let  me  look  on  it: 
Diamond,  by  all  that’s  glorious! 

Her.  Come,  1*11  trust  you: 


My  present  seeming? 

Iden.  I can’t  say  I did. 

Though  this  looks  like  it:  this  is  the  true  breeding 

Of  gentle  blood ! 

Her.  1 have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  Slralenheiro  ’»  in  quest  of? 

Her.  I am  not; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 

And  to  the  baron’s  self  hereafter — ’tis 
To  spare  both  that  I would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Iden.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  ’tis  not  my  business; 
Besides,  I never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 

And  never  offer  a precise  reward — 

But  this! — another  look! 

Her.  Gaac  on  it  freely; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

Iden.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher! 

Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself! 

Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine!  thou  loadstar  of 
The  soul!  the  true  magnetic  Pole,  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles! 
Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth!  which,  silting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine?  1 am,  methinks,  already 
A little  king,  a lucky  alchymist! — 

A wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.  But  come, 

Werner,  or  what  else? 

Her.  Call  me  Werner  still; 

You  may  yet  know'  me  by  a loftier  title. 

Iden.  I do  believe  iu  thee!  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I long  have  dream’d  in  a low  garb. — 

But  come,  I’ll  serve  thee;  thou  shall  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters;  let  us  hence: 

I ’ll  show  thee  I am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel ! ) 

Thou  shall  be  furnish’d,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again! 

1 have  a foster-brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburgh  skill’d  in  precious  stones. 

Carats  may  it  weigh? — Come,  Werner, 
thee. 


SCENE  It. 

Stralcnheim's  Chamber. 

Stralknheim  and  Farr*. 

Fritz.  All’s  ready,  my  good  lord! 

Steal.  Iam  not  sleepy, 

And  yet  I must  to  bed ; I fain  w'ould  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 

Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 

Sits  on  roc  as  a cloud  along  the  sky, 

Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
’Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist! — 1 will 


How  many 
I will  wing 
[ Exeunt . 
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Unto  my  piHow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Stral.  I feel,  and  fear,  1 shall. 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear? 

Stral.  I know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable bat  ’tis 

All  folly.  Were  the  locks  (as  1 desired) 

Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber?  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 

The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 

Who  saved  your  life.  I think  they  call  him  “Ulric.” 

Stral.  You  think,  you  supercilious  slave ! what 
right 

Have  you  to  tax  your  memory  ? which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty. — 

Gel  hence!  “ You  think,"  indeed!  you  who  stood  still 

Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  1 

Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash’d  aside 

The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 

Thank  him — and  despise  you.  M You  think!"  and 

Can  recollect  his  name!  I will  not  waste  [scarce 

More  words  on  you.  Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night! 

I trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[ The  scene  closes. 


SCENE  III. 

The  secret  Passage. 

Gab.  (solus.)  Four — 

Five — six  hours  have  I counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-roerry  clock : 

That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.  ’Tis  a perpetual  knell, 

Though  for  a marriage-feast  it  rings  : each  stroke 
Peals  for  a hope  the  less;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love,  deep-buried  without  resurrection, 

In  the  grave  of  Possession ; while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a jovial  eclio 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son’s  ear. 

I’m  cold — 

I’m  dark  ; — I’ve  blown  my  fingers — number’d  o’er 
And  o’er  my  steps — and  knock’d  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 

A light!  It  is  at  distance  (if  I can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance):  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a crevice  or  a key- hole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction : I must  on, 

Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 

A distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a dcu  as  this.  Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me!  Else — Heaven  aid  me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it ! Shining  stiH ! 

Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 

Or  be  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I could 
Contain  no  longer.  Softly ! mighty  well ! 

That  comer’s  turn’d — so — ah!  no; — right!  it  draws 
Nearer.  Here  is  a darksome  angle — so. 

That’s  weather’d. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 


Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I have  escaped — no  matter,  ’tis  a new  one; 

And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 

Wear  more  magnetic  aspects: — I will  on, 

And  be  it  where  it  may — I have  ray  dagger, 

Which  may  protect  me  at  a pinch. — Burn  still, 

Thou  little  light!  Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuus! 

My  stationary  Will-o’-the-wisp! — So!  so! 

He  bears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

[The  scene  closes. 


SCENE  IV. 

A Garden. 

Enter  Wsrhzr. 

I could  not  sleep— and  now  the  hour’s  at  hand; 

All’s  ready.  Idcnstein  has  kept  his  word; 

And  station’d  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 

Upon  the  forest’s  edge,  the  vehicle 

Awaits  us.  Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 

To  pale  in  heaven ; and  for  the  last  time  1 

Look  on  these  horrible  walls.  Oh!  never,  never  I 

Shall  I forget  them.  Here  I came  most  poor. 

But  not  dishonour'd:  and  I leave  them  with 
A stain, — if  not  npon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart! — a never-dying  canker-worm, 

Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands, 

And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf 
Can  scarcely  lull  a moment.  I must  find 
Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  part;  but  how  wilhout  discovery?— 

It  must  be  done,  however;  and  I’ll  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 

The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy;  repentance  must  retrieve  it: 

I will  have  nought  of  Stralenbeim’s  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine; 

Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps  ! as  soundly, 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtaius 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o’er  silken  pillows. 

Such  as  when Hark!  what  noise  is  that?  Again! 

The  branches  shake ; and  some  loose  stones  have  fallen 
From  yonder  teirace. 

[Ulric  leaps  doten  from  the  terrace. 

Ulric!  ever  welcome! 

Thrice  welcome  now!  this  filial 

JJlr.  Stop ! Before 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Wer.  Why  look  you  so? 

Ulr.  Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 

Wer.  What? 

Ulr.  An  assassin? 

War.  Insane  or  insolent! 

Ulr.  Reply*  »»r»  88 

You  prize  your  life  or  mine! 

Wer.  To  what  must  I 

Answer  ? 

Ulr.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim  ? 

Wer.  I never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.  What  mean  you? 

Ulr.  Did  not  you  this  night  fas  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage?  Did  you  not 

Again  revisit  Stralenbeim’s  chamber?  and 

[Ut.aic  pauses. 

IKer.  Proceed. 

70 
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Ulr.  Died  lie  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer.  Great  God ! 

Ulr.  You  arc  innocent,  then!  my  father  ’s  innocent ! 
Embrace  me!  Yet, — your  tone — your  look — yes, 
Yet  say  so.  [yes! — 

Wer.  If  I e’er,  in  heart  or  mind, 

Conceived  deliberately  such  a thought. 

Rut  rather  strove  to  trample  buck  to  hell 

Such  thoughts — if  e’er  they  glared  a moment  through 

The  irritation  of  my  oppress'd  spirit— — 

May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Wer.  ’T  is  horrible ! ’t is  hideous,  as  ’l is  hateful! — 
But  what  have  I to  do  with  this? 

Ulr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced ; no  violence  can  be  detected, 

Save  on  his  body.  Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd ; hut,  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.  His  chamber  has, 

Past  doubt,  been  enter’d  secretly.  Excuse  me, 

If  nature 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy!  what  unknown  woes 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  bouse ! 

Ulr.  My  father!  I acquit  yon! 

But  will  the  world  do  so?  will  even  the  judge. 

If But  you  must  away  this  instant. 

Wer.  No ! 

I ’ll  face  it.  Who  shall  dare  suspect  me? 

Ulr.  Yet 

You  bad  no  guests — no  visiters — uo  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's? 

fl'er.  Ah ! 

The  Hungarian ! 

Ulr.  He  is  gone!  he  disappear'd 

Ere  sunset. 

Wer.  No;  I hid  him  in  that  very 

Conceal'd  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulr.  There  1 ’ll  find  him. 

fUuur,  it  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late : he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I quitted  it.  I found  the  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
Which  masks  it:  1 but  thought  he  had  snatch’d  the 
And  favourable  moment  to  escape  [silent 

The  royrmidous  of  Ideustein,  who  were 
Dogging  him  y ester-even. 

Ulr.  You  reclosed 

The  panel  ? 

Wer.  Yes;  and  not  without  reproach 

(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 

At  bis  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a discovery. 

Ulr.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it?  , 

Wer.  Certain. 

Ulr.  That’s  well;  but  had  been  better,  if 

You  ne’er  had  tnrn’d  it  to  a den  for [He  pauses. 

Wer.  Thieves ! 

Thou  wouldst  say:  I must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 

But  not 

Ulr.  No,  father;  do  not  speak  of  this: 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes. 

But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 

Why  would  you  shelter  this  man? 

Wer.  Could  I shun  it? 

A man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe ; disgraced 
For  my  own  crime;  a victim  to  my  safety. 

Imploring  a few  hours’  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  be  needed 
Such  refuge.  Had  he  been  a wolf,  I could  not 
Have  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr,  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.  But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus: — you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.  1 will  remain  here  to 
Trace  out  the  murderer,  if ’t  is  possible. 

H er.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  theMoloch 
Suspicion  : two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I remain.  The  fled  Hungarian, 

Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ulr.  Who  seems!  H'Ao  else 

Can  be  so? 

H er.  Not  I , though  just  now  you  doubted — 

You,  my  son! — doubted 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him, 

The  fugitive? 

Wer.  Boy!  since  I fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  such  crime),  1, 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppress'd  for  me, 

May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt.  Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances  ; and  views  a criminal 
In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 

Because  'tis  dusky. 

Ulr.  And  if  I do  so, 

What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress?  You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away! — I’ll  make  all  easy.  Idenstein 
Will,  f<»r  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel’s,  bold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Wer.  Fly ! and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferr'd,  as  poorest. 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  ! leave  any  thiDg 

Except  our  father's  sovereignty  and  castles, 

For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain ! 
What  name ! You  leave  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  feign’d. 

H er.  Most  true;  but  still  I would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men’s  memories. 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  I will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.  No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf : if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  but  suspicion,  and  be  is 
A fool : his  folly  shall  have  such  employment. 

Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.  The  laws  (if  e’er 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 

Or  crush’d,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust. 

To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  such — without  lauds,  influence. 

Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.  Few  prolong 
A week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O’er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused:  such  is  not  here  the  case;  he  died 
Aloue,  unknown, — a solitary  grave, 

Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a scutcheon, 

Is  all  he’ll  have,  or  wants.  If  / discover 
The  assassin,  ’t  will  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
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None  else;  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 
May  bowl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  0<ler), 

Will  no  more  stir  a finger  now  than  then. 

Hence!  hence!  1 must  not  hear  your  answer. — Look  ! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  grey 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 

You  shall  not  answer: — Pardon  me  that  1 
Am  peremptory;  *1  is  your  son  that  speaks, 

Your  long-lost  late-found  son. — Let’s  call  my  mother! 
Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me:  I’ll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 

As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 

We’ll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf— once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious ! Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 

Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them. — Hence! 
Aud  may  your  age  be  happy  ! — 1 will  kiss  [you  '• 

My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven’s  speed  be  with 
Her.  This  couuscl ’s  safe — but  is  it  honourable? 
Ulr.  To  save  a father  is  a child’s  chief  honour. 

[Exeunt. 

The  wars  are  over : in  the  ball,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a well-supported  pride, 

Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field, 

Who  like  him  with  his  spear  iu  hand,  when,  gnashing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  tbe thicket? 
Who  backs  a horse,  or  bears  a hawk,  or  wears 
A sword  like  him?  Whose  plume  nods  knightlier? 

Hen.  No  one’s,  I grant  you.  Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kiud 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  be  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a sort  of  knaves 
As (Pauses.)  » 

Eric.  What? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Eric.  Nonsense ! they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved.  [fellows, 

Hen.  And  who  loved  Tilly? 

Ask  that  at  Magdebonrg—  or,  for  that  matter, 
Wallenstein  either; — they  are  gone  to 

Eric.  Rest ; 

But  what  beyond  ’tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  1 wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest: 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 

Is  over-run  with — God  knows  who:  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise;  but 
Leave  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 

Than  tbe  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him? 

Hen.  With  him! 

He might  prevent  it.  As  you  say  he’s  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders? 

Eric.  You’d  better  ask  himself. 

Hen.  I would  as  soon 

Ask  of  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes ! 

Hen.  The  devil!  you’ll  hold  your  tongue? 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale? 

Hen.  Tis  nothing — but 

Be  silent. 

Eric.  I will,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  1 assure  you  I meant  nothing, — a mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more ; besides,  bad  it  been  otherwise. 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness 
Ida  of  Stralenbeim,  the  late  baron's  heiress; 

And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  born  in  them,  aud  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide;  sprinkled,  as  it  were, 

With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.  Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  1 have  said  I 

Enter  Ulric  and  RoooLru. 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Ulr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Uenrick.  Eric,  is 
AH  ready  for  the  chase? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order’d 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  1 call  forth  your  excellency’s  suite? 

What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount? 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1. 

A Gothic  Hail  in  the  Castle  of  Siegendorf  near 
Prague. 

Enter  Eric  and  Hrhrics,  Retainers  of  the  Count. 

Eric.  So  better  times  are  come  at  last;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail — both 
A long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters , 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 

Though  made  by  a new  grave:  but  as  for  wassail, 
Melhinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain’d 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Eric.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cop  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel;  are  you  sure  that  this  does? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he’s  boun- 
And  we  all  love  him.  [teous. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yot 

Hardly  a year  o’er  past  its  honey-moon. 

And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal  : 

Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.  Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric — there’s  a knight! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o’er!  V 

Hen.  Why  so? 

Eric.  Look  on  him! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He’s  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a young  tiger. 

Eric.  That’s  not  a faithful  vassal's  likeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I said. 
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Ulr.  Tbo  dun, 

Walstein. 

Erie.  I fear  he  scarcely  has  recover’d 
The  toils  of  Monday : ’t  was  a noble  chase : 

Yon  spear'd  four  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  True,  good  Eric; 

I had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  grey,  then, 

Old  Ziska : he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

Eric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison’d.  How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you? 

Ulr.  1 leave  that  to  Weilburgb,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  [ Exit  Eaic. 

Rodolph ! 

Rod.  My  lord! 

Ulr.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  the — (Uonoi.ra  points  /o  Herrick.) 

How  now,  Heurick  ? why 

Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty. 

And  leant  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
! mount.  [ Exit  Herrick. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
’Tis  rumour’d  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.  I must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

Ulr.  I mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a lime  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 

Ulr.  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.  In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forestson  your  route; 
You  know  it  well? 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr.  We  will  not  speak  of  that,  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success: 

And,  when  you  have  join’d,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a letter. 

Add  further,  that  I have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  1 could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 

Until  this  marriage,  aod  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 

Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  i thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  Why, 

I do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 

So  brief  and  burning,  with  a lady’s  zone, 

Although  ’twerc  that  of  Venus; — but  I love  her. 

As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  conslautly? 

Ulr.  I think  so;  for  I love 

Nought  else. — But  I have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.  Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speed  ! speed ! good  Rodolph  ! 

( 1)  u Ida,  the  mew  personage,  is  a preeocious  girl  of  fif- 
teen, in  a great  burry  to  be  married;  and  who  has  very 
little  to  do  in  the  business  of  the  play,  but  to  produce  an 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Couutess  Siegeudorf  ? 

Ulr.  Perhaps — my  father  wishes  it ; aod,  sooth, 
’Tis  no  bad  policy  : this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  brauch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

Rod.  Adieu. 

Ulr.  Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  begius ; then  draw  thou  off. 

And  do  as  1 have  said. 

Rod.  I will.  But  to 

Return — ’t  was  a most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  father  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  Woudroua  kind! 

Especially  as  little  kiudness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod.  The  late  Laron  died 

Of  a fever,  did  he  not  ? 

Ulr.  How  should  I know? 

Rod.  I have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  something 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it  [strange 

Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words? 

Ulr.  I am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 

So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah!  here's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Strai.frkeim.(1) 

Ulr.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin! 

Ida.  Not  too  early, 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I do  not  interrupt  you. 

Why  do  you  call  me  u cousin  1° 

Ulr.  (smiling.)  Are  we  not  so? 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I do  not  like  the  name;  methioks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh’d  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting.)  Blood! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks? 

Ulr.  Ay!  doth  it? 

Ida.  It  doth — but  no ! it  rushes  like  a torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr.  (recovering  himself.)  And  if  it  fled, 

It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 

Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  u Cousin  ” again ! 

Ulr.  Nay,  then  I’ll  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  1 like  that  name  still  worse. — Would  we  had 
Been  aught  of  kindred ! [ne’er 

Ulr.  (gloomily.)  Would  we  never  had ! 

Ida.  Oh  heavens!  and  can  you  wish  that l 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Did  I not  echo  your  own  wish? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I wish'd  it  not  with  such  a glance. 

And  scarce  knew  what  1 said ; but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be 

All  —all 

effect  by  fainting  at  the  dieeovery  of  the  villany  of  her  be- 
loved, and  partially  touching  on  It  in  a previous  scene.” 
Eel.  /ter.— L.E. 
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Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already  ; 

But  I can  wait. 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father — 

[A’/ie  pauses. 

Ulr.  You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness, 

Which  wants  but  this! 

Ulr.  Indeed ! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him, 

He  you;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other: 

His  mauuer  was  a little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth’s  prerogative) ; but  under 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known  each 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey,  [other ! 
He  had  not  died  without  a friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulr.  Who  says  that? 

Ida.  What? 

Ulr.  That  he  died  alone. 

Ida.  The  general  rumour, 

And  disappearance  of  bis  servants,  who 
Have  ne’er  return'd:  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr.  If  they  were  near  him, 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alas ! what  is  a menial  to  a deathbed. 

When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves? — They  say  he  died  of  a fever. 

Ulr.  Say! 

It  was  so. 

Ida.  I sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I see  him  as 

1 see  you. 

Ulr.  mere? 

Ida.  In  sleep — I see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a man  with  a raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  Bui  do  you  not  see  his  face  ? 

Ida  ( looting  at  him).  No!  Oh,  my  God ! do  you? 

Ulr.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a murderer ! 

Ulr.  ( agitatedly .)  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness — 
your  weakness 

Infects  me,  to  my  shame;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  aflects  me. 

Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  indeed!  I have 

Full  fifteen  summers ! [A  bugle  sounds. 

Sod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle! 

Ida(peevishly  to  Ronoi.nt).  Why  need  you  Udl  him 
that?  Can  he  not  bear  it 
Without  your  echo? 

Rod.  Pardon  me,  lair  baroness! 

Ida.  I will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  You  will  not, 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I must  not  now 

Forego  it. 

Ida.  But  you  shall ! 

Ulr.  Shall! 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knigbt. — Come,  dear  Ulric!  yield  to  roe 
In  this,  for  this  one  day:  the  day  looks  heavy, 

And  you  are  turn’d  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest. 

Ida.  Indeed  I do  not: — ask  of  Rodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  1 saw  you  change, 
In  years. 

Ulr.  Tis  nothing;  but,  if  *t  were,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.  I’m  the  true  camel  eon, 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere;  your  feasts 
In  castle-halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I’m  a forester,  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  1 love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I hope? 

Ulr.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars’  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then  ? You  shall  not 
Come!  I will  sing  to  you.  [go: 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a soldier’s  wife. 

Ida.  I do  not  wish 

To  be  so ; for  I trust  these  wars  are  over, 

And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Wernbe  as  Court  Siegendorf. 

Ulr.  My  father,  1 salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 
With  such  brief  greeting. — You  have  heard  our  bugle; 
The  vassals  wait. 

Si  eg.  So  let  them. — You  forget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.  You  are  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return’d,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshall’d  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  count, 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I am  not 
A lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No!  Ulric: 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

Sieg.  ( to  Ida.)  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a fair  damsel. — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 

So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honours. 

Believe  me,  ’t  would  be  mark’d  in  any  house. 

But  most  in  oars,  that  one  should  he  fouud  wanting 
At  such  a time  and  place.  Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o’er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving;  first  fur  our  country; 

And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.  (aside.)  Devout,  too!  Well,  sir,  I obey  at  once. 

( Then  aloud  to  a Servant.) 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  traiu  without!  [£**7  Ludwig. 

Ida.  Aid  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain? 

Sieg.  (smiling.)  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  1 trust,  my  pretty  rebel ! who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself?  But  fear  not;  thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a fonder  sway  and  firmer. 
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Ida.  But  I should  like  to  govern  note. 

Sieg.  You  shall. 

Your  harp,  which,  by  the  way,  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.  She  complains 
That  you  arc  a sad  truant  to  your  music : 

She  attends  jou. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen  ! 

Ulric,  you'll  come  aud  hear  me? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  I’ll  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes: 

I’ll  play  you  King  Gustavus’  March. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly’s? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster’s ! I should  think 

My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music, 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it : — but  come  quickly; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you.  [ Exit  Ida. 
Sitg.  Ulric,  I wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time’s  your  vassal. — 

{Aside  to  Rodolth.)  Rodolph,  hence!  and  do 

As  I directed : and,  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means,  let  Rosenberg  reply. 

Rod.  Count  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught  ? I 
am  hound 

Upon  a journey  past  the  frontier. 

Si  eg.  {starts.)  Ah ! — 

Where?  on  what  frontier? . 

Rod.  The  Silesian,  on 

My  way — [Aside  to  Ui.mc.) — Where  shall  I gay? 
Ulr.  ( aside  to  Rodolph.)  To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  himself.)  That 
Word  will,  I think,  put  a firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rod.  Count!  to  Hamburgh. 

Sicg.  {agitated.)  Hamburgh!  No,  I have  nought 
to  do  there,  Dor 

Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.  Then 
God  speed  you! 

Rod.  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf! 

[ Exit  Rodolph. 

St  eg.  Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I fain 
Would  reasou  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birtb,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
lu  Saxony. 

Sieg.  I talk  not  of  his  birth, 

But  of  his  bearing.  Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulr.  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.  Even  the 
monarch 

Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain’s  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Sieg.  If  I must  be  plain, 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph  : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  wilh  the  M black  bands  ” who 
Ravage  the  frontier.  [still 

Ulr.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world  ? 

Sieg.  In  this  case — yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case, 

1 thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a sentence. 

Sieg.  Son ! 

1 understand  you : yon  refer  to but 

My  Destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider-web,  that  1 can  only  flutter 

Like  the  poor  fly,  hut  break  it  not.  Take  heed, 
Ulric!  you  hove  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me; 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 
Quench’d  them  not — twenty  thousand  more,  per- 
Hereafter  (or  even  here,  in  moments  which  [chance, 
Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 

May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 

Ulric,  be  warn'd  by  a father! — I was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ulr.  1 behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 

Lord  of  a prince’s  appanage,  and  honour’d 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  be  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah ! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I fear 
For  thee?  Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not! 

All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me — 
But  if  my  son’s  is  cold  ! 

Ulr.  Who  dare  say  that  ? 

Sieg.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  it — feel  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 

Your  sahre  in  his  heart!  But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  You  err.  My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling:  bow  should  it  be  so, 

After  twelve  years’  divorcement  from  my  parents? 

Sieg.  And  did  not  / too  pass  those  twelve  torn  years 
In  a like  absence?  But  'tin  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call’d  back  by  remonstrance. 

Let’s  change  the  theme.  I wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles,  of  high  name 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumour 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest, 

Will  lead  thee 

Ulr.  {impatiently.)  I’ll  be  led  by  no  man. 

Sieg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I would  hope:  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  1 have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear’st  to  love  her. 

Ulr.  1 have  said 

I will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a son  say  more  ? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.  It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 

Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 

Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men’s  happiness, 

(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 

Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) : some  strong  bias, 

Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 

Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave. 

And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient;  else 
Thou’dst  say  at  once — “I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her;”  or,  “ I love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me.” — So 
Would  I have  answer’d. 

Ulr.  Sir,  you  teed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature!  Who  at  twenty 
E’er  answer'd  thus  till  now  ? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  me 
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Against  your  own  example? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist  f 

In  a word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida? 

Ulr.  What  matters  it,  if  I am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

& 'teg.  As  far 

As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 

She’s  young — all  beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow’d  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 

Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 

And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 

For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 

And,  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A little  in  return.  I would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a man  who  has  none  to  break ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk,  like  some  pale  rose, 

Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a nightingale, 
According  to  the  Orient  talc.  She  is 

Ulr.  The  daughter  of  dead  Slralenheim,  your  foe : 
I’ll  wed  her,  ue’ertheless ; though,  to  say  truth, 

Just  now  I am  not  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 

Sieg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  I love  her,  and  therefore  would  think 
twice. 

Sieg.  Alas!  Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then ’t  is  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps : till  now 
He  bath  ta’en  a jump  »’  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent? 

Ulr.  I did,  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  "Tis  usual, 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  /will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman  ; and  as  what  I fix 
I fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I’ll  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  ’tis  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.  Count,  ’tis  a marriage  of  your  making, 

I So  be  it  of  your  wooing ; but  to  please  you 
I will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 

With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is. — 

What  would  you  have?  You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 

And  I obey  ; you  bid  me  turn  a chamberer, 

To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles. 

And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 

And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 

The  eyes  of  feminie,  as  though  they  were 

The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 

Upon  the  dawn  of  a world- winning  battle — 

What  can  a son  or  man  do  more?  [Exit  Ui.ric. 

Sieg.  (solus.)  Too  much! — 

Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  love! 

He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 

For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I could  not 
Fulfil  a parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ; but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne’er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long’d  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I have  found  him! 
But  how! — obedient,  but  with  coldness;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness;  mysterious — 
Abstracted— distant — much  given  to  long  absence. 


And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 
riotous 

Of  our  young  nobles ; though,  to  do  bim  justice, 

He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures; 

Yet  there 's  some  tie  between  them  which  I cannot 
Unravel.  They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a leader:  but  with  me 
lie  hath  no  confidence ! Ah  ! can  I hope  it 

After what!  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 

Even  to  my  child?  Or  is  the  Hungarian  near, 

To  shed  more  blood  ? or — Oh ! if  it  should  be ! 

Spirit  of  Straleuheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
Unlatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee?  TTwas  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin : thou  wert  our  foe, 

And  yet  I spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 
And  only  took — Accursed  gold!  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands  ; I dare  not  use  thee, 

Nor  part  from  thee;  thou  earnest  in  such  a guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.  Yet  I have  done,  to  alone  for  thee, 

Thou  villanous  gold ! and  thy  dead  master's  doom, 
Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  be  were  my  brother  ! I have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  Attehdavt. 

Enter  the  Prior  Albert. 

Prior.  Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them! 

Sieg.  Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father ! 

And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  1 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community.  Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  father; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  ns, 

In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood, 

Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.  To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe, 

Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dielh  not ! 

Sieg.  True,  father:  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church,  [one, 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices, 

Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 

I have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[SmiENDoRr  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  Stralenhexm. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  ’t  is  because  I know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.  Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms, 

And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 

Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours, 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  ’tis  fit  we  obey. 
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For  whom  Khali  mass  be  said  ? 

Si  eg.  (faltering .)  For — for — the  dead. 

Prior.  His  name? 

Sieg.  'Tis  from  a soul,  and  not  a name, 

I would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.  We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  .same  as  for  the  prondest. 

Sieg.  Secret!  I have  none;  but,  father,  he  who's  gone 
Might  have  one;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 

No,  not  bequeath — but  1 bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg.  But  lie  who 's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  but  foe, 
The  deadliest  and  the  staunchest. 

Prior.  Better  still! 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  beaveu  for  the  souls 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I did  not 

Forgive  this  man.  I loathed  him  to  the  last, 

As  he  did  me.  I do  not  love  him  now, 

But 

Prior.  Best  of  all!  for  this  is  pure  religion! 

You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  bate  from  hell — 

An  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too! 

Sieg.  Father,  ’tis  not  my  gold. 

Prior.  Whose  then?  You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg.  No  matter  whose— of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars: 

Tis  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it? 

Sieg.  No;  but  there’s  worse  than  blood — eternal 
shame! 

Prior.  Did  be  who  own’d  it  die  in  his  bed? 

Sieg.  Alas ! 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son!  you  relapse  into  revenge. 

If  you  regret  your  enemy’s  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Sieg.  He 

Died,  1 scarce  know — but — be  was  stabb’d  i’  the  dark, 
And  now  you  have  it — perish’d  on  his  pillow 
By  a cut-throat! — Ay! — you  may  look  upon  me! 

I am  not  the  man.  1 'll  meet  your  eye  on  that  point, 
As  I can  one  day  God’s. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours? 

Sieg.  No  ! by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

Prior.  Nor  know  yon 

Who  slew  him? 

Sieg.  I could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  he  to  me  a stranger,  unconnected, 

As  unemploy’d.  Except  by  one  day’s  knowledge, 

I never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  yon  are  free  from  guilt. 

Sieg.  {eagerly.)  Oh!  am  I? — say! 

Prior.  You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

Sieg.  Father!  I have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole: 
Yet  say  1 am  not  guilty!  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I shed  it ; 

Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 

I did  not!  nay,  once  spared  it,  when  1 might 

And  could — ay,  perhaps,  should  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e’er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes): 

But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house; 

For,  as  I said,  though  1 be  innocent, 

1 know  not  why,  a like  remorse  is  on  me, 

As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.  Pray  for  me, 
Father!  I have  pray’d  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I will. 

Be  comforted!  You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence: 

I fed  it  is  not. 

Prior.  But  it  will  be  so, 

When  the  mind  gathers  np  its  truth  within  it. 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow, 

In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefesl  nobles, 

As  well  as  your  brave  son;  and  smooth  your  aspect, 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopp’d,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 
A cloud  upon  your  thoughts.  This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.  Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  1. 

A large  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  oj 
Sicgendorf,  decorated  with  Trophies,  Banners , 
and  Arms  of  that  Family. 

Enter  Arnheiic  and  Muster,  attendants  of  Cooler 
Sieger  dorp. 

Am.  Be  quick ! the  count  will  soon  return : the  ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal.  Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

Meis.  I have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 

As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.  The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions!  All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators, 

I ’m  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to!  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis.  I’d  rather 

Ride  a day’s  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 

Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone!  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Courtesb  Joseph ire  Siegekdorp  and 
Ida  Strai.erheim. 

Jos.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over! 
Ida.  How  can  you  say  so!  never  have  l dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.  The  flowers,  the  boughs, 

The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 

The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  thestain’d  windows,  even  the  tombs, 
Which  look’d  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.  The  bursting  organ’s  peal, 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 

The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes;  the  world 
At  peace!  and  aU  at  peace  with  one  another ! 

Oh,  my  sweet  mother!  [Embracing  Joseph  ire. 
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Jot.  My  beloved  child ! 

For  such,  I trust,  thou  shall  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh ! 

I am  so  already.  Feel  bow  my  heart  beats! 

Jot.1  It  docs,  my  late;  and  never  may  il  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter! 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so! 

How  should  it?  What  should  make  us  grieve!  I bate 
To  hear  of  sorrow*:  how  can  we  be  sad, 

Who  love  each  other  so  entirely?  You, 

The  count,  aud  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jot.  Poor  child ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me? 

Jot.  No;  I but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world’s  seuse 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  I'll  not  hear 

A word  against  a world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.  Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him?  How  be  tower’d  amongst  them  all! 
How  all  eyes  follow’d  him ! The  flowers  fell  faster — 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methonght, 
i Than  before  all  the  rest ; and  where  be  trod 
1 dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e’er 
Will  wither. 

Jos.  Yon  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer! 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will, 

i dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I fear  him. 

Jot.  Why  so?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him. 

Besides,  be  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jot.  How  so? 

Jda.  A cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jot.  It  is  nothing:  all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 

Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jot.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  tiie  world’s  eye,  as  goodly.  There’s,  for  instance, 
The  young  C’ouul  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  w ithdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida.  I did  not  see  him, 

But  Ulric.  Did  you  not  see  at  the  momeut 
When  all  knelt,  and  1 wept?  and  yet  methonght, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 
1 saw  him  smiling  on  me.  [warm, 

Jot.  I could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people’s. 

Ida.  1 thought,  too, 

Of  heaven,  although  I look’d  on  Ulric. 

Jos.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ; they  wijl  be  here  anon, 

Expectant  of  the  banquet.  We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff"  and  heavy  jewels. 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o’er  my  brow  aud  zone. — 

Dear  mother,  I am  with  you. 

Enter  Cotnnr  StEGtwnonF,  in  full  dretsf  from  the 
solemnity , and  Ludwig. 

Si  eg.  Is  he  not  found? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

Sieg.  Where’s  Ulric? 

Lud.  He  rode  ronnd  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles;  hut  he  left  them  soon; 

And,  if  1 err  not,  not  a minute  since 
1 heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 

Gallop  o’er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ui.ric,  splendidly  dressed. 

Sieg.  (to  Ludwig.)  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I have  described.  [Exit  Ludwio. 
Oh,  Ulric! 

How  have  I long’d  for  thee! 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted — 

Behold  me! 

Sieg.  I have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ur.  Whom?  Where? 

Sieg.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 

Ulr.  You  dream. 

Sieg.  I live!  and  as  I live,  I saw  him — 

Heard  him:  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name? 

Sieg.  Werner!  ’tic as  mine. 

Llr.  It  must  be  so  ; 

No  more:  forget  it. 

Sieg.  Never!  never!  all 

My  dcst  nies  were  woven  in  that  name: 

It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 

But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  point — the  Hungarian? 

Sieg.  Listen! — The  church  was  throng’d;  the 
hymn  was  raised ; 

“ Te  Drum"  peal’d  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  “God  be  praised” 
For  one  day’s  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years, 

Each  bloodier  than  the  former:  I arose, 

With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I look’d  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon’d  gallery,  1 
Saw,  like  a flash  of  lightning  (fur  I saw 
A moment  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightless 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face  ! I grew 
Sick ; and  when  1 recover’d  from  the  mist 
Which  curl’d  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look’d  down,  I saw  him  not.  The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  aud  we  march’d  back  in  procession. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach’d  the  Muldau’s  bridge, 

The  juyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  maim'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs, 

Which  shot  along  the  glaucing  tide  below. 

The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 

The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem’d  to  bid 
A long  aud  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings, 

The  standards  o’er  me.  and  the  trampliugs  round, 

The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then? 

Sieg.  I look’d,  as  a dying  soldier 

Look*  at  a draught  of  water,  for  this  man: 

But  still  i saw  him  not;  but  in  bis  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  bis  stead  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  for  ever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest;  the  loftiest, 
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As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes, 

Which  overflow’d  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

Ulr.  What ’a  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Much;  for  I 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son; 

When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I beard  in  a deep  low  voice, 

Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 

Than  the  late  cannon’s  volume,  thir  word — “ Wer- 

Ulr.  Uttered  by [ner!n 

Sieg.  Him!  I tnrn’d — and  saw — and  fell. 

Ulr.  And  wherefore?  Were  you  seen  ? 

Sieg.  The  oflicious  care 

Of  those  around  me  dragg’d  roe  from  the  spat, 

Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause; 

You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 

To  aid  me. 

Ulr.  But  I ’ll  aid  you  now. 

Sieg.  In  wliat? 

Ulr.  In  searching  for  this  man,  or When  he’s 

found 

What  shall  we  do  with  him? 

Sieg.  I know  not  that. 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  seek? 

Sieg.  Because  I cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.  His  fate,  and  Stralenheim’s, 

And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  1 nor  can  be 
UnraveU’d,  till 

Enter  an  AmirDAirr. 

Atten.  A stranger,  to  wait  on 

Your  excellency. 

Sieg.  Who? 

Atten.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  ne’ertheless. 

[The  Attkhdaht  introduces  Gabor,  and  after- 
wards exit. 

Ah! 

Gab.  *Tis,  then,  Werner! 

Sieg.  ( haughtily .)  The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 
that  name ; and  you  ? 

Gab.  ( looking  round.)  1 recognise  you  both : father 
and  son. 

It  seems.  Count,  I have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me  : I am  here. 

Sieg.  I have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you:  you 
are  charged 

(Your  owu  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 

A crime  as f Ue  pauses. 

Gab.  Give  it  utterance,  and  theu 

I’ll  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg.  You  shall  do  so — 

Unless 

Gab.  First,  who  accnses  me? 

Sieg.  All  tbiugs, 

If  not  all  men:  the  universal  rumour — 

My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the  time — 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only  ? 

Pause  ere  you  answer : is  no  other  name. 

Save  mine,  stain’d  in  this  business  ? 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain! 

Who  play’st  with  thine  own  guilt ! Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
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Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slander. 
But  I will  talk  no  further  with  a wretch, 

Further  than  justice  asks.  Answer  at  once, 

And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  *Ti*  false! 

Sieg.  Who  says  so? 

Gab.  I. 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him ! 

Gab.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.  Your  lordship 
had  so 

Once  on  a time. 

Sieg.  If  you  mean  me,  I dare 

Your  utmost. 

Gab.  You  may  do  so,  and  in  safety; 

1 know  the  assassin. 

Sieg.  Where  is  he? 

Gab.  {pointing  to  Ulric.)  Beside  you! 

[Ulric  rushes  forward  to  attack  Gabor  ; Srs- 
gisuorp  interposes. 

Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend  ! but  you  shall  not  be  slain; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

| He  turns  to  Uuuc. 

Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 

Will  do.  I avow  it  is  a growth  so  monstrous, 

I could  not  deem  it  earth-born:  but  be  calm; 

It  will  refute  itself.  But  touch  him  not 

[Ulric  endeavours  to  compote  himself. 
Gab.  Look  at  him,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 

Sieg.  {first  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric.) 

1 hear  thee. 

My  God!  you  look 

Ulr.  How? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  {compotes  himself.)  It  is  nothing. 

Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  roe.  I came 
hither 

Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.  When  I knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I dream’d  not 
To  find  the  beggar’d  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes;  but  you  have  call'd  me. 

And  we  have  met. 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Ere  I do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 

By  Stralenheim’s  death?  Was’t  I — as  poor  as  ever; 

And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name! 

The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ; his  life  alone  was  sought, — 

A life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I can’t  help  that. 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 

I speak  to  you.  Count  Siegeiidorf,  because 
I know  you  inuoceul,  and  deem  you  just. 

But  ere  I can  proceed— dare  you  protect  me? 

Dare  you  command  roe? 

[SieCRifDORr  first  looks  at  the  Hungarian , and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sabre , 
and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the  floor — still 
I in  its  sheath . 
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Ulr.  (looks  at  his  father  and  says ) 

Let  the  man  go  on ! 

Gab.  I am  unarm'd,  coant — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  (offers  it  to  him  contemptuously.) 

Take  it. 

Gab.  No,  sir,  ’t  is  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm’d — I would  not  choose 
To  wear  a steel  which  may  be  stain’d  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr.  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt.) 

It — or  some 

Such  other  weapon,  in  ray  hands — spared  yours 
Once,  when  disarm’d  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab.  True — 

I hate  not  forgotten  it:  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr.  Proceed : 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater ! 

But  is  it  of  my  father  to  bear  further? 

[To  StCGKKDORF. 

Si  eg.  (takes  his  son  by  the  hand.) 

My  sou,  1 know  my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yonrs — but  I have  promised  this  man  patience; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much;  1 began 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  1 pass’d 
A winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I frequented  sometimes  but  not  often) 

To  hear  related  a strange  circumstance 
In  February  last.  A martial  force, 

Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance, 
Secured  a band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp.  They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti, 

Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 

Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 

Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 

Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  low  slept  for  a time. 

At  last  they  were  escorted  o’er  the  frontiers. 

And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort-  Of  their  fate, 

I know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments: — birth  and  fortune, 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivall'd,  were  proclaim'd 
His  by  the  public  rumour ; and  his  sway, 

Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 

His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

Such  was  his  influence: — I have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 

I therefore  deem’d  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  yoa  so? 

Gab.  You  ’ll  bear.  Chance  favour’d  me: 

A popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men’s  souls  look  out  of  them, 

And  show  them  as  they  arc — even  in  their  faces: 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I exclaim’d, 


“ This  is  the  man ! ” though  be  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.  I felt  sure 
I had  not  err'd,  and  watch’d  him  long  and  nearly: 

I noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features, 
Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all, 

Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 

1 could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin’s  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

Ulr.  (smiling.)  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better. — He  appear’d  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends, 

As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ; besides, 

An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 

Near  to  this  man,  as  if  ray  point  of  fortune 

Was  to  be  fix’d  by  him. — There  I was  wrong. 

Sieg.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab . I follow’d  him, 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain’d  it — 

Though  not  his  friendship: — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 
Together — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal’d. 

And  Stralenheim  was  succour’d Now  wc  are  on 

The  verge — dare  you  hear  further? 

Sieg.  I must  do  so — 

Or  I have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I saw  in  you 

A man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I And  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  ’twas  that  I had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear’d  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ; you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags:  I would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it. 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a debt  to  you, 

That  thus  you  urge  it? 

Gab.  Still  you  owe  me  something, 

Though  not  for  that;  and  I owed  you  my  safely. 

At  least  my  seeming  safety,  wheu  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me,  on  the  grounds 
That  I had  robb’d  him. 

Sieg.  I conceal’d  you — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper! 

Gab.  1 accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 

You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge: 
Your  hall’s  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 

Be  just,  and  /’ll  be  merciful! 

Sieg.  You  merciful! 

You ! Base  calumniator ! 

Gab.  I.  Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.  You  conceal'd  me — 

In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 

You  said,  and  to  none  else.  At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  traciug  back  my  way,  1 saw  a glimmer, 

Through  distant  crannies,  of  a twinkling  light : 

I follow’d  it,  and  reach’d  a door — a secret 
Portal — which  open’d  to  the  chamber,  where. 

With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a crevice  of  the  fastening, 

1 look’d  through  and  beheld  a purple  bed, 

And  on  it  Stralenheim! — 

Sieg.  Asleep!  And  yet 

You  slew  him! — Wretch! 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain, 

And  bleeding  like  a sacrifice.  My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 
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Airy.  But  be  was  all  alone ! 

You  saw  none  else?  You  did  not  see  the 

[He  pauses,  from  agitation. 
Gab.  No! 

He , whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  1 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  ( to  Ulric.)  Then,  my  boy!  tbou  art  guiltless 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  / was  so  once — Oh ! now  [still — 
Do  thou  as  much! 

Gab.  Be  patient!  I can  not 

Recede  nowf  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.  You  remember, — or 
If  not,  your  son  does,— that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspectiou  on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night : bow  be  had  enter’d 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber, 

The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  1 saw 
A man  who  wash’d  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft, 

With  stern  and  anxious  glance,  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg.  Oh!  God  of  fathers! 

Gab.  I beheld  his  features 

As  I see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric’s! 
Distiuct  as  I beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was; — but  it  was  so 
When  1 first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Sieg.  This  is  so 

Gab.  ( interrupting  him.)  Nay — but  hear  me  to  the 
Nou>  you  must  do  so. — 1 conceived  myself  [end! 
Betray’d  by  you  and  him  (for  now  1 saw 
There  was  some  tie  betweeu  you'  into  this 
Preteuded  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guilt;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance;  but  though  arm'd  with  a short  poniard 
(Having  lefl  my  sword  without),  1 was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  lime,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 

1 turn’d,  and  fled— i’  the  dark:  chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall. 

And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept : if  I 
Had  found  you  waling , Heaven  alone  can  tell 
Wbat  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted; 
But  ne’er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night 

Sieg.  And  yet  1 had  horrid  dreams!  and  such  brief 
sleep. 

The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I awoke. 

Why  didst  thou  spare  me?  I dreamt  of  my  father — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out! 

Gab.  Tis  not  my  fault, 

If  I have  read  it. — Well!  I fled  and  hid  me — 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 

And  show’d  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf! 
Werner,  whom  1 bad  sought  iu  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a sovereign! 

You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  ( after  a pause.)  Indeed ! 

Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Your  meditation? 

Sieg.  Neither — I was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret 

Gab.  You  shall  know  it 

(I)  Cab.  I have  yet  an  additional  security — I did  not 
enter  Prague  a solitary  individual;  and  there  are  tongues 
without  that  will  speak  for  me,  although  1 should  even 
share  the  fete  of  Strulenhcini-  Let  your  deliberation  be 
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At  once: — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I offer’d  you 
My  purse— you  would  not  share  it: — I’ll  be  franker 
Willi  you:  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  understand  me? 

Sieg.  Yes. 

Gab.  Not  quite.  Yon  think  roe  venal,  and  scarce 
Tis  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes  [true: 
Have  made  me  both  at  preseut.  You  shall  aid  me: 

I would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son’s.  Weigh  well  wbnt  1 have  said. 

Sieg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a few  minutes’ 
Deliberation? 

Gab.  [casts  his  eyes  on  Uluic,  who  is  leaning 
against  a pillar.)  If  I should  do  so? 

Sieg.  I pledge  my  life  for  yours.  Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  f Opens  a turret  door. 

Gab.  [ hesitatingly .)  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
Yrou  have  offer’d  me. 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so? 

Gab.  I know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second.  1 have  still  a further  shield:  — 

I did  not  enter  Prague  alone;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Slralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 

Be  brief  in  your  decisioul(l) 

Sieg.  I will  be  so. — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 

Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Gab.  I’ll  take  it  for  ao  much. 

Sieg.  [points  to  U Line’s  sabre  still  upon  the  ground.) 

Take  also  that — 

I saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.  [tales  up  the  sabre.)  1 will;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goes  into  the  turret , which  S tECESDoa* 
closes. 

Sieg.  [advances  to  Ur.art.)  Now,  Count  Ulric! 

For  son  I dare  not  call  thee — What  say’st  thou? 

Vir.  Ilis  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster! 

Vlr.  Most  true,  father! 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it:  wbat 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against.  He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  tills  villauy. 

Vlr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.  I have  said 
His  story ’s  true ; and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so? 

Vlr.  As  Slralenheim  is.  Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before? 

When  we  met  in  the  garden,  wbat  except 

Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  kuow 

His  death?  Or  had  the  prince’s  household  been 

Then  summon’d,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 

Been  lefl  to  such  a stranger?  Or  should  I 

Have  loiter’d  on  the  way?  Or  could  you , Werner , 

The  object  of  the  barou's  hale  and  fears, 

abort.’ — Sieg.  ‘My  promise  U solemn,  sacred,  irrevocable: 
It  rtleuds  uot,  however,  beyond  these  walls.’  * Miss  Lee, 
— L.  E. 
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Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke?  1 sought  and  fathom'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble:  1 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  i found  you,  that  1 doubted 
At  times  your  weakness.  (I) 

Sieg.  Parricide!  no  less 

Than  common  stabber!  What  deed  of  my  life, 

Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.  This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.  While  you  were  tortured, 
C6uld  / l>e  calm?  Think  you  that  1 have  heard 
This  fellow’s  tale  without  some  feeling? — You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 

For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it? 

Sieg.  Oh ! my  dead  father’s  curse ! ’t  is  working  now. 

Ulr.  Let  it  work  on ! the  grave  will  keep  it  down! 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes:  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a mole. 

Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 
Yet  hear  me  still! — If  you  condeiuu  me,  yet 
Remember  who  hath  taught  ine  (once  loo  often) 

To  listen  to  him!  M ho  proclaim’d  to  me 
That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion? 
That  passion  was  our  nature?  that  the  goods 
Of  Heaven  wailed  ou  the  goods  of  fortune? 

Who  8liow'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
By  his  nerves  only?  Who  deprived  me  of 
All  power  to  vindicate  myself  ami  race 
In  open  day?  By  bis  disgrace  which  stamp’d 
(It  might  be)  bastardy  ou  me,  and  on 
Himself — a felon's  brand!  The  man  who  is 
At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.  Is  it  strange 
That  I should  act  what  you  could  think!  We  have 
done 

With  right  and  wrong;  and  now  must  only  ponder 
! Upon  effect®,  not  causes.  Straleuheim, 

Whose  life  1 saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown* 

I would  have  saved  a peasant’s  or  a dog’s,  I slew 
Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.  He 
Was  a rock  in  our  way  which  1 cut  through, 

As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 

As  stranger  I preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life:  when  due,  1 but  resumed  the  debt. 

He,  you,  and  1 stood  o’er  a gulf  wbereiu 


I have  plunged  our  enemy.  (2)  You  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  sliow’d  the  path;  now  trace  me  that 
Of  safety — or  let  me! 

Sieg.  I have  done  with  life! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations  [life— 

Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.  We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  bide:  I know  no  fear, 

And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all  things. 
You  stand  high  with  the  state;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 

Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a steady  eye, 

Stir  not,  and  speak  not; — leave  the  rest  to  me: 

We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulbic. 

Sieg.  (solus.)  Am  I awake?  are  these  my  father’s 
halls? 

And  yon — my  son?  My  son!  mine!  who  have  ever 
Abhorr’d  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both! 

I must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 

The  Hungarian’s!  Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 

It  seems:  I might  have  guess'd  as  much.  Oh  fool! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.  He  hath  the  key 
(As  l too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.  Now  then  ! or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  uo  less 
j Than  of  the  criminal!  Ho!  Gabor!  Gabor! 

[&n/  into  the  turret,  elating  the  door  after  Aim. 


The  Interior  of  the  Turret. 

Gabor  and  Siekendorf. 

Gab  Who  calls? 

Sieg.  I— Siegendorf!  Take  these,  and  fly! 

Lose  not  a moment! 

[ Tears  off  a diamond  star  and  other  jewel* , and 
thrusts  them  into  Gabor’s  hand. 

(lab.  What  am  I to  do 

With  these? 

Sieg.  Whate’er  you  will : sell  them,  or  hoard, 
And  prosper;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honour  for  iny  safety ! 
Sieg.  And 

Mnst  i bus  redeem  it.  Fly  ! I am  not  master, 

It  seeins,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers— nay,  even  of  these  very  walls, 


(I)  “ I am  ready  to  allow  every  fair  license  to  dramatic 
verse,  but  atilt  it  most  have  morr  than  the  Imre  typographic 
impress  of  metre.  Ten  syllables,  counted  by  linger  and 
thumb,  will  not  do.  flione  of  us  imagine— 

Dii  ami  Martin, 

To  prevent  triad,  request  purchaser*  to 
Look  on  the  signature  on  the  patent  [Hacking 
Bottles,  etc.— 

to  be  versification,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  lines  In 
this  tragedy  are  just  as  harmonious: — (,  J. — * VI.  lie  too 
must  be  sltrnced. — If'er.  How  so  ? — Ul.  As  Slraienbeim  is. 
Are  you  so  dull  as  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ? When 
we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except  discovery  in  thr  art 
could  make  me  know  his  drath?  Or  had  the  prince’s  bouse' 
bold  been  then  summoned,  would  the  rry  tor  the  police 
been  left  to  such  a stranger?  [Pretty  English  this  last  sen- 
tence, by  the  by!]  Or  should  I have  loitered  on  the  way? 
Or  could  you.  W'crner,  the  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and 
fears,  have  fled — unless  by  many  an  hour  before  suspicion 
woke?  1 sought  and  fathom'd  yon,  doubting  if  you  were 


false  or  feeble  : I perceived  you  were  the  latter ; and  yet  so 
confiding  have  I found  you.  that  I doubted  at  times  your 
weakness.'  etc.  etc.  There  are  other  passages  still  more 
prosaic.  Why  they  are  printed  for  verse,  I cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  conjecture  : they  are  as  plain  prose  as  a turnpike  I 
net.”  Dr.  Maglnn.— L.  B. 

(2)  “ Ulr.  We  stood  on  a precipice  down  which  one  of 
three  must  inevitably  have  plunged  ; for  I will  not  deny 
that  I knew  my  own  situation  to  be  as  critical  as  yonrs.  1 
therefore  precipitated  straleuheim  1 You  held  the  torch  1 
You  pointed  out  the  path  1 Show  me  now  that  of  safety  ; or 
let  me  show  it  you  1 

u Meg.  I haSe  done  with  life  ! 

* t!tr  Let  us  have  done  with  retrospection.  Ve  have  no- 
thing more  either  to  learn  or  to  conceal  from  each  other. 

I have  courage  and  partisans  ; they  are  even  within  the 
walls,  though  you  do  not  know  them.  Keep  your  own  secret. 

J Preserve  an  unchanged  countenance.  W ithout  your  further 
interference,  I will  for  ever  secure  you  from  the  indiscretion 
of  a third  person,”  etc.  etc.  Miss  Lee's  Kruitzner — L.  K. 
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Or  I would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me!  Fly! 

Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Gab.  Is  it  even  so  ? 

Farewell,  then ! Recollect,  however,  count. 

You  sought  this  fatal  interview! 

Siey.  I did  : 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Begone ! 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I enter'd  ? 

Si  eg.  Yes;  that’s  safe  stills 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague; — yon  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.  I know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yonrself,  unhappy  sire! 

Farewell!  [Exit  Gabor. 

Si  eg.  { solus  and  listening.)  He  hath  clear’d  the 
staircase.  Ah!  I hear 

The  door  sound  lotid  behind  him!  He  is  safe  ! 

Safe! — Oh,  my  father’s  spirit! — 1 am  faint 

[He  leans  down  upon  a stone  scat , near  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  in  a drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulric,  with  others  armed,  anti  with  weapons 
drawn. 

Ulr.  Despatch! — he’s  there! 

Lud.  The  coant,  my  lord ! 

Ulr.  ( recognising  Siegendorf.)  You  here,  sir! 
Sieg.  Yes:  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike! 
Ulr.  {seeing  him  stript  of  his  jewels.)  Where  is 
the  ruffian  who  hath  plunder’d  you  ? 

Yassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him!  You  see 
’T  was  as  I said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a prince’s  heir-loom ! 
Away  ! ] ’ll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  but  SiEOBHDoar  and  Ulric. 

What’s  this? 

Where  is  the  villain? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir:  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this : he  must  be  found.  You  have  not  let  him 
Escape? 

Sieg.  He’s  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  connivance  ? 

Sieg.  With 

My  fullest  freest  aid. 

Ulr.  Then  fare  you  well ! 

[Ulric  is  going. 

Sieg.  Stop!  I command — entreat — implore!  Oh, 
Ulric ! 

Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr.  'What!  remain  to  be 


Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains ; and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, 

Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity. 

That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin!  No,  count! 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son. 

Sieg.  I never  had  one; 

And  would  you  ne’er  had  borne  the  useless  name! 
Where  will  you  go?  1 would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I am  not  alone ; nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains ; a thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hqnds,  are  mine. 

Sieg.  The  foresters ! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frank- 
fort ! 

Ulr.  Yes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name! 
Go  tell 

Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague; 

Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 

There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallenstein ! 

Enter  Jo^emiixr  and  Iua. 

Jos.  What  is ’t  we  hear?  My  Siegcndorf! 
Thank  Heaven,  1 see  you  safe ! 

Sieg.  Safe! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father ! 

Sieg.  No,  no ; I have  no  children : never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 

Jos.  What 

Means  my  good  lord? 

Sieg.  That  you  have  given  birth 

To  a demon ! 

Ida  ( talcing  Ulric’s  hand).  Who  shall  dare  say 
this  of  Ulric? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware!  there’s  blood  upon  that  hand. 
Ida  {stooping  to  kiss  it).  I ’d  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
Sieg.  It  is  so!  [were  m*ne- 

Ulr.  Away  ! it  is  your  father’s!  [Exit  Ui.ric. 
Ida.  Oh,  great  God ! 

And  I have  loved  this  man ! 

[Ina  falls  senseless — Josefbixtk  stands  speechless 
with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  wretch  bath  slain 

Them  both! — My  Josephine!  we  are  now  alone! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so! — All  is  over 
For  me! — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave; 

Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past! 
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CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS.(I) 


“ Impar  Congressut  A chilli." 


The  * good  old  times  ” — all  times  when  old  are  good— 
Are  gone;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would; 

Great  things  hove  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will: 

A wider  space,  a greener  field,  is  given 

To  those  who  play  their  “tricks  before  high  Heaven.” 

I know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 

Have  wept  enough — for  what? — to  weep  again! 

II. 

All  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad. 

Reader!  remember  when  thou  wert  a lad, 

Then  Pitt  was  all;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 

His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  him  such.  (2) 

We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face — 

Athos  and  Ida,  with  a dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow’d  all  free, 

As  the  deep  billows  of  the  ^Egcan  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 

But  where  are  they — the  rivals ! — a few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet  (3) 

How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 
Which  hushes  all!  a calm  unslormy  wave 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.  The  theme  is  old 
Of  “dust  to  dust';”  but  half  its  tale  untold: 

Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 

Tbe  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 

Though  Cleopatra’s  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O’er  winch  from  empire  she  lured  Antony ; 

Though  Alexander’s  urn  a show  be  grown 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown — 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman’s  wish,  the  Macedonian’s  tear ! 

He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth, 

(1)  This  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  in 
the  early  part  of  tbe  year  (823 ; and  published  in  London, 
by  Mr.  John  Hunt.  Its  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at 
tbe  time. — L.  E. 

(2)  Mr.  Fox  used  to  say — “ / never  want  a word,  but  Pitt 
never  wants  the  word."  Tbe  story  occurs  in  many  memoirs 
of  tbe  time.—  L.  E. 

(3)  The  grave  of  Mr.  Fox,  In  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
within  eighteen  inches  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt 

" Where—  taming  thought  to  human  pride!— 

Tbe  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Foa’s  grave  the  tear, 

T will  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  : 

O'er  Pitt’s  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 

And  Fox’s  shall  the  notes  rebound: 

Tbe  solemn  rcho  seems  io  cry — 

' Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

Speak  not  for  those  a separate  doom. 

W bom  fate  made  brothers  In  the  tomb ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

Where  wilt  thou  And  their  like  again?'*' 

Sir  /Falter  Scott. —L.  E. 


And  desolation;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 

He  “ wept  for  worlds  to  conquer ! ” he  who  ne’er 
Conceived  the  globe  he  panted  not  to  spare! 

With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 

Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne.  (4) 


But  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  far, 

Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarch.1 2 3)  draw  his  car; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharness’d  kings,  (5) 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings. 
And  spurn  the  dust  o’er  which  they  crawl’d  of  late, 
Chain’d  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain’s  state? 

Yes  ! where  is  be,  the  champion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that’s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild? 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were 
thrones  ? 

Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  human  bones  ? 
Behold  the  grand  result  iu  yon  loue  isle,  (ft) 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle’s  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage; 

Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o’er  disputed  rations; 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines. 

O’er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o’er  stinted  wines ; 

O’er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things : 

Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings? 
Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A surgeon’s  (7)  statement,  and  au  earl’s (8)  harangues! 
A bust  delay'd,  (9)  a book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 

Is  this  indeed  tbe  tamer  of  tbe  great, 

Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate — 

The  paltry  gaoler (10)  and  the  prying  spy, 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  uote-book  nigh?(ll) 
Plunged  in  a dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great; 

How  low,  how  little,  was  this  middle  state, 

(4)  A sarcophagus,  of  breeds,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  dust  of  Alexander,  which  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  army,  in  consequence  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Alexandria,  in  February,  lWTi,  was  presented  by 
George  III.  to  the  British  Museum.—  L.  E. 

(5)  Sesostris  is  said,  by  Diodorus,  to  have  bad  bis  chariot 
drawn  by  eight  vanquished  sovereigns 

" High  on  his  ear  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 

Whom  aerpter’d  stave*  in  golden  ha  mow  drew; 

His  bands  a bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold, 
tils  giant  limbs  are  arm’d  in  scales  of  gold.’* 

Pope's  Temple  of  Fame. — L.  E. 

(6)  St  Helena.—  L.B.  (7)  Mr.  Barry  O'Meara. — L.E. 

(8)  Earl  Bathurst. — L.E.  (9)  The  bust  of  his  son.— L.  E. 

(10)  Sir  Hadson  Lowe. — L.E. 

(11)  Captain  Basil  Hall's  interesting  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  ex-emperor  occurs  in  hie  Foyage  to  U>o-choo. 
— L.E. 
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Between  a prison  and  a palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  bad  to  bear! 

Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 

His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 

Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a clime 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt’s  a crime! 

And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cause, 

Hath  lost  bis  place,  and  gain’d  the  world’s  applause.  (I ) 
But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  uud  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art; 

Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace. 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind: 
Smile — for  the  fetter’d  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 

And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again. (2) 

IV. 

How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 

How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be! 

What  though  his  name  a wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a bound? 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 

He  tasted  empire’s  blessings  and  its  curse; 

Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  lute  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape; 
How  must  be  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 

The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o’erlops  the  wave! 

What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last, 

Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin’s  lead  could  keep  him  fast, 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid. 

To  dale  the  birth  and  death  of  nil  it  hid ; 

That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A talisman  to  all  save  him  wt.o  bore: 

The  fleets  th-.it  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  bail  it  from  the  roast; 

When  Victory’s  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise. 

Like  Pompey’s  pillar,  in  a desert’s  skies. 

The  rocky  isle  that  bolds  or  held  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 

And  mighty  nature  o’er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

(I)  The  circumstances  aider  which  Mr.  O'Meara's  dis- 
missal from  his  Majesty's  service  took  place  will  suffice  to 
•how  how  little  “ the  stiff  surgeon  ” merited  the  applause 
of  Lord  Byron.  In  a letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr. 
O'M.,  dated  Oct.  28,  1818,  there  occurred  the  following  pa- 
ragraph “In  the  third  interview  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
had  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  May,  IKifl,  he  proposed 
to  the  latter  to  send  me  away,  and  to  replace  roe  by  Mr. 
Baiter,  who  had  hern  several  years  surgeon  in  the  Cor*ienn 
Bangers.  Falling  in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the  resolution 
of  manifesting  great  confidence  in  me,  by  loading  me  with 
civilities.  Inviting  me  constantly  to  dine  with  him,  convers- 
ing for  hours  together  with  me  alone,  both  in  his  own  home 
and  grounds,  and  at  I^ngwood,  cither  in  my  own  room,  or 
tinder  the  trees  and  elsewhere.  On  some  of  these  occasions 
he  made  to  me  observations  upon  the  benefit  which  would 
result  to  Kuro pc  from  the  death  of  Najtoleon  Bonaparte; 
of  which  event  be  spoke  in  a manner  which,  considering  his 
situation  and  mine,  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  me.”  The 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  was  instructed  to  answer  in  these 
terms  : — “ It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  which  this 
passage  was  intended  to  convey ; und  my  Lord*  can  as  little 
doubt  that  the  insinuation  is  n calumnious  falsehood : but 
If  it  were  true,  and  if  so  horrible  a suggestion  were  made 
to  yon,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  was  your  bounden  duty  not 
to  have  lost  a moment  in  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral 
on  the  spot,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  l.ord- 
abips.  An  overture  so  monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  deeply 
Involving,  not  merely  the  personal  character  of  the  go- 


But  what  are  these  to  him?  Can  glory’s  Inst 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter’d  dust? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists; 
Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists: 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  .smile 
On  the  rndc  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 

As  if  his  ashes  found  (heir  latest  home 
In  Rome’s  Pantheon  or  Gaul’s  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant; 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones 
To  rear  above  a pyramid  of  thrones; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  hattle’s  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesclin’s(3)  dust,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is — the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Ziska’s  drum. (4) 

V. 

O heaven!  of  which  he  was  in  power  a feature; 

O earth!  of  which  he  was  a noble  creature; 

Thou  isle!  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 

That  saw’st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 

Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a hundred  fights! 

Thou  Rome,  who  saw’s!  thy  Caesar’s  deeds  outdone! 
Alas!  why  pass'd  lie  too  the  Rubicon — 

The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken’d  rights. 

To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites? 

Egypt!  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A new  Camhyses  thumb  ring  in  their  ear; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile’s  famous  flood  ;(&) 

Or  from  the  pyramid’s  tall  pinnacle 
Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  a«  from  hell. 

With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew’d  the  barren  sand 
To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land  ! 

Spain ! which,  a moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Belli  Id  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid! 

Austria!  which  saw  thy  iwice-ta'en  capital 
Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall! 

Ye  race  of  Frederic! — Frederics  hut  in  name 
And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  bis  fame; 

vernor,  hut  the  honour  of  the  untioa.  and  the  Important 
interest  commit  led  to  bis  charge,  should  not  have  been  re- 
served in  your  own  In  east  for  two  years,  to  be  produced  at 
last,  not  (as  it  would  appear)  from  a sense  of  public  duty, 
b it  in  furtherance  of  your  own  personal  hostility  agxinst  the 
governor.  Either  the  charge  is  in  the  last  degree  false  and 
calumnious,  or  you  can  have  no  possible  eicase  for  having 
hitherto  supp'cssed  it.  In  rithrr  ease,  and  without  advert- 
ing to  the  general  tenour  of  your  conduct,  as  stated  in  your 
letter,  my  Lord*  consider  you  to  be  an  improper  person  to 
continue  in  his  Majesty's  service  ; and  they  have  directed 
your  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  surgeons  ac- 
cordingly.n—L.  K. 

(2)  Bonaparte  died  the  5th  of  May,  1821. — L.K. 

(4)  Oneselin,  constable  of  France,  died  In  the  midst  of 
his  triumphs,  before  Ch&teauneuf  de  Random  in  1 1180.  The 
Knglish  garrison,  which  had  conditioned  to  surrender  at  a 
pertain  time,  marched  oat  the  day  after  bis  death  ; and  the 
commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the 
hier,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  have.  surrendered  to  hia 
ashes. 

(4)  John  7-iika — a distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  in  dying,  he  ordered  his  skin  to 
be  made  the  covering  of  a drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  his 
memory  in  superstitious  vrnrration — L-  E- 

(6)  At  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  July,  1708.  Bona- 
parte said,— “ Soldiers  ! from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyra- 
mids forty  ages  behold  you.” — L.  E. 


Who  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 
First,  and  bat  rose  to  follow!  Ye  who  dwelt 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine’s  bloody  debt! 
Poland  ! o’er  which  the  avenging  angel  pass’d, 

But  left  thee,  as  he  found  thee,  still  a waste, 
Forgetting  all  thy  still-enduring  claim, 

Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name. 

Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear, 

That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant’s  ear — 
Kosciusko!  On — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 
Gasps  for  tlie  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar. 

The  balf-barbaric  Moscow’s  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  ’tis  a sun  that  sets! 

Moscow ! thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 
To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — bow  ? with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match. 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 

The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more  ! 

Sublimes!  of  volcanos ! Etna’s  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla’s  tame; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  a usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height: 

Thou  stand’s!  alone  unrivall’d,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire! 

Thou  other  element!  as  strong  and  stem. 

To  teach  a lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn! — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp’d  o’er  the  faltering  foe, 

Till  fell  a hero  with  each  flake  of  snow; 

How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish’d  with  a single  pang! 

In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks! 

In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines; 
Or  staguant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains, 
hi  vain  will  Italy’s  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill’d;  its  beams  arc  now  forsaken. 

Of  all  the  trophies  gather’d  from  the  war. 

What  shall  return? — the  conqueror’s  broken  car! 
The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  beart!  Again 
The  bora  of  Koland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lntzeu,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory/ 1 ) 

Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas!  not  die: 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign  as  before ; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field, 

And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the  un vanquish’d  yield; 
The  Saxou  jackal  leaves  the  lion’s  side 
To  turn  the  bear’s,  and  wolf’s,  and  fox’s  guide; 

(I)  Gnstavns  Adolphus  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  LuUen, 
in  November,  IftVi. — L.E. 

(8)  The  Isle  of  Elba.— L.  B. 

(3)  I refer  the  reader  to  the  first  address  of  I'rmnethros 
io  rEsehylus,  when  he  is  left  alone  by  bis  attendants,  und 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of  Sea-Nympbs. 

("  Etbrtt.il  ntr.  a rut  jr  swift-  wmertl  wind*. 

Ye  rivers  springing-  from  frsaUt  fount*,  y#  waves. 

That  o’er  the  interminable  ocean  wreath 
Tour  craped  smiles,  I boa  all-producing  earth. 

And  Utec,  bright  tun,  I call,  wlioar  (laming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath.  «*•  what,  a god, 

1 suffer  from  the  gods;  with  wlwt  fierce  pain*, 

Behold,  what  tortures  for  revolving  a*** 

I here  most  struggle;  soch  tmsrcmly  chains, 

This  new- raised  ruler  of  the  gnds  devised 


And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 

Oh  ye!  and  each,  and  all ! Oh  France!  who  found 
Thy  loug  fair  fields,  plough’d  up  as  hostile  ground, 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  lull 
Look’d  down  o’er  trampled  Paris!  and  thou  Isle/2) 
Which  seest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile, 

Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 

Till  woo’d  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride! 

Oh,  France!  retaken  by  a single  inarch, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch! 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo! 

Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too, 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery: 

Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen!  with  thy  gaoler  nigh— 

Hoar!  hear  Prometheus '3)  from  his  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year; 

He  touches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 

So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong! 

A single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray’d  : 

A siugle  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  h doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven; 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 

Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod; 

His  country’s  Ctesar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought. 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a single  sage. 

While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth  ;(4) 
While  Washington’s  a watchword,  such  as  ne’er 
Shall  sink  while  there’s  an  echo  left  to  air: (5) 
While  even  the  Spaniard’s  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro,  to  shout  Boli  var ! (6) 

Alas!  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
W liich  wafted  freedom  gird  a tyrant’s  grave — 

The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave, 

Who  burst  tbe  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 

And  crush’d  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 

To  flit  between  a dungeon  and  a throne? 

VI. 

But  ’twill  not  be — the  spark’s  awaken’d — lo! 

The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow ; 

Ab  mr  ’ That  gr<«tt  IxirtH  from  my  anguish'd  heart. 

My  prevent  woeatuwi  future  lo  bemoan. — 

For  favour*  shown 

To  mortal  man  I bear  this  v.  eight  of  woe  !" 

Potter '$  translation- — L-  K.] 

(♦)  The  celebrated  motto  ou  a French  medal  of  Franklin 

was— 

•*  Erlpuit  neio  ftilmen,  &cej>tMimqoe  tyrannU,” 

(5)  “To  be  the  first  man  (not  the  Dictator),  not  tbe  Sylla, 
hot  the  Washington,  or  Aristide*,  the  leader  in  talent  and 
truth,  is  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity.”  0.  Diary. — L.  F. 

(6)  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Colombia  and  Peru, 
died  at  San  Pedro,  December,  IB!JO,  of  un  illness  brought  on 
by  excessive  fatigue  and  exertion.  For  an  account  of  I,ord 
Byron's  scheme  of  settling  in  South  America  in  IK*22,  see 
jfoorr's  Ij/r  of  Jlyron. — t..E. 
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The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives — and  where?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
Where  Cortez’  and  Pizarro’s  banner  flew, 

The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  uN*w.n 
’T  is  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 

To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh. 

Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  was — No ! she  still  is  Greece  once  more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 
Slates  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 

On  Andes'  and  on  Athos’  peaks  unfurl'd, 

The  self-same  standard  streams  o’er  either  world ; 
The  Athenian  wear*  again  Harinodius'  sword  ;(1) 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  bis  foreign  lord ; 

The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a Greek, 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique; 
Debating  dt-spots,  hemtn'd  on  either  shore, 

Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic’s  roar; 
Through  Calpe’s  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard’s  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main: 

But  driven  from  thence  a while,  yet  not  for  aye, 
Break  o'er  the  jfigean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis!  {2} — there,  there  the  waves  arise. 

Not  to  be  lull’d  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost,  abandon’d  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 

The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle. 

The  foster’d  feud  encouragrd  to  beguile, 

The  aid  evaded,  aud  the  cold  delay. 

Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a prey ; (3)— 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 

But  this  is  well:  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 

How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  kiug  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free? 

Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 

Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caravan; 

Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await, 

The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a Russian  gate, — 
Number’d  by  hordes,  a human  capital, 

A live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 

Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard; 

While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes: 

Belter  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair. 

And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

VIL 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 
Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 
And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a crowd 
Of  Incas  darken  to  a dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives:  renowu’d  romantic  Spain 

(I;  The  famotu  hymn,  ascribed  to  Callistratna 

" Cover’d  with  myrtle- wtmUm.  Pit  wnr  my  «wocd 
Ltk*  brm  Harmodiut.  ud  lilt  patriot  friend 
ArlttogeiUin,  who  lb*  lawn  restored. 

Tb*  tyrant  alrw.  and  bade  oppression  and,”  eU-  aVc. — L.  E- 

(*)  See  not*,  page  197 — P.E. 

(3)  For  the  first  authentic  or  count  of  the  Ruslan  in* 


Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both: 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 
The  warlike  fathers  of  a thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap’d,  as  oft  the  Moor 
Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

L<»ng  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet’s  page 
Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage; 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  (lung 
Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 
But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their 
Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they:  [sway, 

The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 

The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 

The  faith’s  red  “auto,”  fed  with  human  fuel, 

While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 

That  fiery  festival  of  agony! 

The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth: 
The  long  degenerate  noble;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced. 

But  more  degraded ; the  unpeopled  realm ; 

The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm; 

The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd; 

The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade; 

The  foreign  wealth  that  flow’d  on  every  shore. 

Save  hers  who  earn’d  it  with  the  natives’  gore; 

The  very  language,  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
Aud  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 
Neglected  or  forgotten : — such  was  Spain ; 

But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 

These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  frit  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 

Up!  up  again!  undaunted  Tauridor! 

The  bull  of  Pbalaris  renews  his  roar; 

Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo!  uot  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — “Iago!  and  close  Spain  !w(4) 

Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 

Aud  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found, — 

The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain, 

The  streets  without  a tenant,  save  the  slain; 

The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ; the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 

The  man  nerved  to  a spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  thau  Amazonian  blade; (5) 

The  knife  of  Arragon,(6)  Toledo’s  steel; 

The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile; 

The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan; 

The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van; 

The  torch  to  make  a Moscow  of  Madrid ; 

And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid: — 

Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.  Advance, 
And  win — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom,  France! 

tripie*  In  Greece,  in  the  years  alluded  to.  are  Gordon's 
History  of  the  Greek  Revolution  ( IH32),  vol.  i.—  L.  R. 

(4)  “ Santiago  j serra  Espona  l ” the  old  Spanish  war- 
cry. 

(5)  See  ante,  p.  7R. — P.  E. 

(6)  The  Arragoninn*  are  peculiarly  dexterous  in  the  nse 
of  this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  in  former 
French  war*. 
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VIII. 

But  lo!  a Congress ! (1)  What!  that  hallow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic?  May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe?  With  the  sound  arise 
Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 

The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar; 

Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas; (2) 

And  stoic  Franklin’s  energetic  shade, 

Robed  iu  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd; 

And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many?  Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ! 

An  earthly  trinity ! which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

A pious  unity!  in  purpose  one — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt’s  gods  were  rational  to  these; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees. 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed; 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more, 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah ! how  much  happier  were  good  vEsop's  frogs 
Than  we!  for  ours  are  animated  logs. 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 

And  crushing  natious  with  a stupid  blow; 

All  dully  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice-blest  Verona!  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee; 

Honour'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  “all  the  Capulets;”  (3) 

Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  “ Dog  the  Great,” 
“Can  Grande,” (4)  (which  I venture  lo  translate,) 

To  these  sublimer  pugs?  Thy  poet  too, 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new; (5) 

(1)  The  congress  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  etc.  etc.  etc.  which  assembled  at  Verona,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1822. — L.  E. 

(2)  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a leading  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  died  in  June,  1797.  l.ord  Byron  allndes 
to  his  famous  speech  in  1705,  in  which,  on  saying,  u Cirsar 
had  bis  Bratus — Charles  the  First  had  hi*  Cromwell — and 

George  the  Third ” Henry  was  interrupted  with  a shout 

of  “ Treason  ! treason  I but  coolly  finished  the  seutence 
with — “ George  the  Third  may  profit  by  their  example.” 
— L.B. 

(3)  “I  have  been  oxer  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is  wonder- 
ful— beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet’s  story,  they 
seem  tenacious  to  a degree,  insisting  on  the  fact — giving  a 
date  (I30J),  and  showing  a tomb.  It  is  a plain,  open,  and 
partly-decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in  it.  in 
a wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  onee  a cemetery, 
now  rained  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  struck  me  as 
very  appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted  as  their  love. 
I have  brought  away  a few  pircos  of  the  granite,  to  give  to 
my  daughter  and  my  nieces.  The  gothic  monuments  of  the 
Scaligcr  princes  pleased  me,  but  1 2 3 4 * 6 a poor  virtuoso  am  I.’” 
B.  Utters,  Nov  IHI6.-L.E. 

(4)  Cane  I.  Della  Scala,  s-u  roamed  the  Great,  died  in  1329 ; 

he  was  the  protector  of  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  “ II 
Gran  Lombardo.* — L.  E- 

(6)  u Verona  bns  been  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of  many 
illustrious  men.  There  is  one  still  living : — 


Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate; 

And  Dante's  exile  shelter’d  by  thy  gate; 

Thy  good  old  man,  whose  world  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in:(fl) 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  gel  out! 

Ay,  shout!  inscribe!  rear  monuments  of  shame. 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame! 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 

Tire  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage; 

The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars, 

Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars; 

Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 

For  thus  much  still  tby  fetter’d  hands  are  free! 

X. 

Resplendent  sight!  Behold  the  coxcomb  Czar, (7) 
The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war! 

As  eager  for  a plaudit  as  a realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm; 

A Calmuck  beauty  with  a Cossack  wit, 

And  geurrous  spirit,  when  ’tis  not  frost-bit; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a libera]  thaw, 

But  harden’d  back  whene’er  the  morning’s  raw; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

F.xcept  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace! 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  bis  slaves,  free  Greece ! 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  tbeir  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 

How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain! 

How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid  t 
A blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows, 

By  liaving  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip’s  son ! 

La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on; 

And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia’s  shore. 

Vet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  hanks  of  Pruth ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine. 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.  (8) 

• IVr  nl  la  limi  in  tv  chiara  risuona 
Egrrgia,  ccorlsa,  alma  Verona.'— 

1 mean  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  a poet  who  ha*  ennght  a portion 
of  that  aun  whose  setting  beam*  yet  gild  the  horizon  of  Italy. 
Ilia  rural  piece*,  for  their  chaatc  atyle  of  colouring,  their 
repose,  and  their  keeping,  may  be  *aid  to  he,  in  poetry, 
what  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  are  In  picture.*' 
Hose. — L.  E. 

(6)  Claudian’s  famous  old  man  of  Verona,  “ qoi  subur- 
biom  nnnquam  egreaaua  est.n — The  Latin  verses  are  beauti- 
fully imitated  by  Cowley:— 

**  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  hound 
Within  the  enclosure  of  hit  little  ground  : 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  mim  humble  place 
(The  hereditary  rot t age  of  hi»  race) 

From  hia  Ant  rising  infancy  has  known. 

And.  by  degrees,  area  gently  bending  down, 

With  natural  propcnvlon,  to  that  earth 

Which  boih  preserved  hi*  life  and  gave  him  blrlh. 

Hnn  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortane  sat. 

Could  ever  into  fonluh  wandriing*  gel ; 

Ho  change  of  consul*  mark*  In  him  the  year  i 
Tin-  change  of  Season*  is  hi*  calendar,"  etc.  tit.— L 

(7)  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  died  in  1826. — L.  R 

(8)  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Peter  (called  the  , 
Great  by  courtesy),  when  surrounded  by  the  Mussulmans  on 
the  bank*  of  the  river  Pruth.  (For  particulars  of  this  trans- 
action, see  Barrow's  Peter  the  Great , p.  220.— L.  E J 
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Spain,  too,  hath  rock*,  and  rivers,  and  defiles — 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion’s  toils. 

Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres’  sunny  fields;  (1) 

Think’st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon’s  victor  yields? 

Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route. 

To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  arc  pure 
With  thy  foul  legions.  Spain  wants  no  manure: 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  ! 
Alas!  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a myriad’s  sun; 

But  were  I not  Diogenes,  I’d  wander 
Rather  a worm  than  tuck  an  Alexander! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cyuic  shall  be  free; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope: 

Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  face  of  monarchs  for  au  “ honest  man.” 

XT. 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  nc  plus  ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries?  and  ber  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a voice,  ami  when  ’tis  found, 

Hears  “the  lie”  echo  for  his  answer  round? 

Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  “ hear !” 

A Gallic  senate  hath  more  longue  than  ear; 

Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 

Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 

But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 

What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a shot. 

To  listeuing  long,  ami  interrupting  not? 

Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 

When  Tully  fulmined  o’er  each  vocal  dome; 
Demosthenes  has  sanction’d  the  transaction, 
la  saying  eloquence  meant  “Action,  action  !” 

m 

But  where’s  the  monarch?  hath  he  dined?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion’s  heavy  debt? 

Have  revolutionary  pates  risen, 

And  turn’d  the  royal  entrails  to  a prison? 

Have  discontented  movements  stirr’d  the  troops? 

Or  have  no  movements  follow’d  traitorous  soups? 
Have  C«rbom»ro(2)  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 

(t)  a Might  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  march'd 
Beneath  Count  Julian's  banner  ; ihe  remains 
Of  that  brave  army  which  in  Africa 
So  well  against  the  Mussulman  made  head, 

TUI  sense  ol  injuries  insupportable, 

And  ravins  thirst  of  venKcanee,  overthrew 

Their  leader’s  noble  spirit.  To  revenge 

llis  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones, 

Main  in  unnatural  battle,  on  the  Held 
Of  Xeres,  where  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 
By  righteous  Heaven  was  reft." 

Southey ‘t  Roderick.-  1~  K- 

(2}  According  to  Rotta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  fled  to  thr  recesses  of  the 
Abruui,  and  there  formed  n secret  confederacy,  were  the 
first  that  assumed  the  designation,  since  familiar  all  over 
Italy,  of  “Carbonari”  (collicrsji — L.  E. 




Repletion?  Ah!  in  thy  dejected  looks 
I read  all  France’*  treason  in  her  cooks! 

Good  classic  Louis!  is  it.  canst  thou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  “Desire?” 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  Hartwell’s  green  abode, (3) 
Apician  table,  and  Huratian  ode. 

To  rule  a people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 

And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school’d? 
Ah ! thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones ; the  table  sees  thee  better  placed : 

A mild  Epicurean,  form’d,  at  best, 

To  be  a kind  host  and  as  good  a guest. 

To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet’s,  all  the  gourmand’s  art ; 

A scholar  always,  now  and  then  a wit. 

And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit; — 

But  not  to  govern  lauds  enslaved  or  free; 

The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a phrase 
From  a bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise?  [isles — 
“Arts — arms — and  George — and  glory — and  the 
And  happy  Britain — wealth —and  Freedom’s  smiles — 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof— 

Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 

Ptoud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl’d, 

That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world!  (4) 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (bush ! uot  yet 

A syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne’er  (enough)  lamented  Castlercagh, 

Whose  penknife  slit  a goose-quill  t’other  day — 

And  ‘ pilots  who  have  weather’d  every  storm’ — (5) 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme’s  sake,  name  Reform.)” 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  off  before, 
Mcthiuks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more; 

Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near, 

There’s  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 

Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what’s  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genius.  Canning!  may  permit. 

Who,  bred  a statesman,  still  wast  born  a wit, 

And  never,  even  in  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven’d  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame; 

Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,  (6) 

Even  I can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  more: 

N'av,  not  so  much; — they  hate  thee,  man!  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 

The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's  hollo. 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry; 

Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  a eulogy ; 

(3)  Hartwell,  in  Bnrtinithanuhire-the  residence  of  Louis 
Will,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emigration. — L.E. 

(4)  **  Naso  snspendit  adunco.” — Horace. 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperious 
to  his  acquaintance. 

(R)  “ The  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm  " is  the  burthen 
of  a song,  in  honour  of  Pitt,  by  Canning. — L.  E. 

(6)  “1  have  never  henrtl  any  one  who  fulfilled  my  ideal 
of  an  orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but  for  his 
harlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I never  beard — Fo*  but  onre;  nnd 
then  he  struck  me  ns  a debater,  which  to  me  seems  as  differ- 
ent from  an  orator  ns  an  improvvisatore  or  a versifier  from 
h poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratory.  Canning  is 
sometimes  very  like  one.  Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes 
of  bad  taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  hut  strong,  and  English. 
Holland  is  impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Bnrdctt  is 
sweet  and  silvery  as  Belial  himself,  and,  1 think,  the  greatest 
favourite  in  Pandemonium."  B.  Diary,  1821. — L.E, 
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Less  faithful  far  than  the  (bur-footed  pack, 

A dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 

Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 

Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure;  (I) 

The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud : 

But  what  of  that?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  (be  country ! bow  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncoantry  gentlemen? 

The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 

The  first  to  make  a malady  of  peace. 

For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  born? 

To  hunt,  and  vole,  and  raise  the  price  of  com ! 

But  com,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 

Kings,  couquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 

And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  graiu? 

Why  woold  you  trouble  Bonaparte's  reign? 

He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ; his  vices 
Destroy’d  but  realms,  and  still  maintain’d  your  prices; 
He  amplified  to  every  lord’s  content 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  bight  rent. 

Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 

Why  did  you  chaiu  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone? 

The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt; 

But  what  of  that?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt; 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 

But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale? 

The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail? 

The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 

The  marsh  reclaim'd  to  most  improving  land? 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease? 

The  doubling  rental?  What  an  evil’s  peace! 

In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 

In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill; 

The  landetl  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 

The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore. 

For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Up.  up  again,  ye  rents ! exalt  your  notes, 

Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  voles, 

And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 

Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price; 

For  ah  ! “ the  loaves  and  fishes,”  once  so  high, 

Are  gone — tbeir  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry. 

And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  speut. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 

They  who  are  not  so  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune’s  equal  urn; 

Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 

And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 

Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm; 

Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  bands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands; 

Safe  iu  their  barns,  these  Subine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why?  for  rent! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent., 

(I)  On  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londonderry,  in  August.  1822* 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  prepared  to  nail  for  India  as  Go- 
vernor-General, wan  made  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  • 
Affairs, — not  much,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  persona)  satis-  1 
faction  of  George  the  Fourth,  or  of  the  high  Tories  in  the 


Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions — why?  for 
rent ! [meant 

They  roar’d,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live? — for  rent! 

The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots  ; war  was  rent! 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mis-spent, 

How  reconcile?  by  reconciling  rent! 

Aud  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 

No:  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent ! 

Thou  sold'st  tby  birthright,  Esau!  for  a mess; 

Thou  should*!  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less; 

Now  thou  bast  swill'd  tby  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle:  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 

Such,  landlords!  was  your  appetite  for  war, 

And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a scar ! 
What!  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even  o’er 
cash  ? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash? 

So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall, 

And  found  on  ’Change  a Fundling  Hospital? 

Lo,  Mother  Church,  while  nil  religion  writhes. 

Like  Niobe,  weeps  o’er  her  offspring,  Tithes; 

The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gone. 

And  proud  pluralities  subside  lo  one  ; 

Church,  state,  and  faction  wrestle  in  the  dark, 

Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 

Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 

Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  cads. 

And  why?  lo  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants. 

And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 

“Go  to  these  ants,  tbou  sluggard,  and  be  wise;” 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice. 

Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  tbeir  pride, 

The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ; 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  faiu  deny 
The  debt  of  nations  : — pray  who  made  it  high l 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks. 

The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 

Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 

That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 

Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore. 

And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus’  shore. 

There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holds  the  stake, 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 

How  rich  is  Britain!  not  indeed  in  mines, 

Ur  peace  or  plenty,  com  or  oil,  or  wines; 

No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 

Nor  {save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money: 

But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 

Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews? 

Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 

And  now,  ye  kings!  they  kindly  draw  your  own; 

All  stales,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 

And  waft  a loan  “from  Indus  to  the  pole.” 

The  banker — broker — boron  (2) — brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  iu  tbeir  ueed. 

cabinet.  He  lived  to  verify  some  of  the  predictions  of  the 
poet— to  abandon  the  foreign  policy  of  hU  predecessor— to 
break  up  the  Tory  party  by  a coalition  with  the  Whigs— 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  flefnrm  lo  Parliament.— L.  E. 
(2)  The  head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Montmorency  has 
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Nor  these  alone ; Columbia  feel*  no  leas 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success; 

And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centagr  from  exhausted  Spain. 

Not  without  Abraham’s  seed  can  Russia  march ; 

Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror’s  arch. 
Two  Jews,  a chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land : — 

Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  lhan  of  old  : 

Two  Jews — but  not  Samaritans — direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 

What  is  the  bappineas  of  earth  to  them  ? 

A congress  forms  their  “ New  Jerusalem,” 

Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 

Ob,  holy  Abraham!  dost  thou  see  the  sight? 

Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 

Who  spit  not  “on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 

But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 

(Where  now,  O pope!  is  thy  forsaken  toe? 

Could  it  not  favour  Judah  with  some  kicks? 

Or  has  it  ceased  to  “ kick  against  the  pricks?”) 

On  Shylock’s  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 

To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  “ pound  of  flesh.” 

XVL 

Strange  sight  this  Congress!  destined  to  unite 
All  that’s  incongruous,  all  that’s  opposite. 

I speak  not  of  the  Sovereigns — they  ’re  alike, 

A common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike: 

But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  striugs, 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 

While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design; 

There  Metternicb,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
Cajoles;  there  W’cllington  forgets  to  fight; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs; (I ) 
And  subtle  Greeks (2)  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars; 
There  Montmorency,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters,  (3) 
Turns  a diplomatist  of  great  eclat. 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  Debate ; 

Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  Moniteur. 

Alas!  bow  could  his  cabinet  thus  err? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 

“ Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain.”  (4) 
XVII. 

Enough  of  this — a sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  Muse. 

The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 

The  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride ; 

usually  been  designated  “ le  premier  baron  ebfrtien  ; " his 
ancestor  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  the  first  noble  convert 
to  Christianity  in  France.  Lord  Byron  perhaps  alludes  to 
the  well-known  joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke 
of  Montmorency  at  the  same  party  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  been  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
is  said  to  have  begged  leave  to  present  M-  It  premier  baron 
jut f to  .W.  le  premier  baron  chrrlim. — L.  E. 

( I } Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the 
author  in  the  minister,  received  a handsome  compliment  at 
Verona  from  a literary  sovereign  : “ Ab ! Monsieur  C.,  are  yon 
related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who — who— who  has  written 
something?  " (ecrit  guelgut  chose  /)  It  is  said  that  the  au- 
thor of  Atala  repented  him  for  a moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

(2)  Count  Capo  dTstrias — afterwards  President  of  Greece. 
The  count  was  murdered,  in  September,  1831,  by  the  brother 
and  son  of  a Mainole  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned-—  L~  B. 

(3)  The  duke  de  Montmorcnd-ljival. — L.  E. 

(4)  From  Pope’s  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough  : — 


The  mother  of  tbe  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 

The  young  Aatyanav  of  modem  Troy  ; (5) 

The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
Thai  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e’er  hath  seen ; 

She  Aits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Ob,  cruel  mockery  ! Could  not  Austria  spare 
A daughter?  What  did  France’s  widow  there? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave, 

Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 

But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a petty  reign, 

Flank’d  by  her  formidable  chamberlain; 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries.  (8) 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 
A sway  surpassing  that  qf  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas! 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese, 
Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 
To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 

But  she  appears ! Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn — 
Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  bad  time 
To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime, 

(If  e’er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  ;— 

But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould;) 
She  comes! — the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine’s, 

Nor  Homer's,) — Lo ! on  Pyrrhus’  arm  she  leans! 
Yes!  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shattered  sceptre  through, 
Is  oATer’d  and  accepted!  Could  a slave 
Uo  more?  or  less? — and  he  in  his  new  grave! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  the  ex-empress  grows  as  ex  a wife! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts! 

Why  spare  men’s  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jests  ? 

XVUI. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  1 torn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group — the  picture’s  yet  to  come. 

My  Muse  ’gan  weep,  but,  ere  a tear  was  spilt, 

She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a kilt! 

While  throng’d  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vicb  Ian  Alderman ! 

Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  wilh  Erse  roar. 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  “Claymore!” 

To  see  proud  Albvn’s  tartans  as  a belt 
Gird  tbe  gross  sirloin  of  a city  Celt,  (7) 

Site  burst  into  a laughter  so  extreme. 

That  1 awoke — and  lo!  it  was  no  dream! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause: — if  there's  no  harm  in 
This  first — you’ll  have,  perhaps,  a second  “Carmen.” 

" And  he  whine  lightning  plrrml  the  Iberian  linn. 

Now  foitni  mjr  qinnciini.  and  now  ranks  nij  \ inn. 

Or  limn  (hr  gnuti*  of  thr  stubborn  plain, 

Almcnt  as  quirkly  as  he  conquer’d  Spain.’’— L.  E. 

(6)  Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph,  Doke  of  Rrichstadt, 
died  at  the  palace  of  schcrnhrunu,  July  22,  1832,  having  just 
attained  his  twenty-first  year. — L.E. 

(6)  Count  Nripperg,  chamberlain  and  second  husband  to 
Maria -Louisa,  had  but  one  eye.  The  count  died  in  1831. 
— LE. 

(7)  George  tbe  Fourth  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed, on  entering  the  IrTee-room  at  Holjrrood  (Aug.  1832) 
in  full  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  figure  similarly  atlired 
(and  of  similar  bulk) — that  of  Sir  William  Curtis.  The  city 
knight  bad  every  thing  complete  -even  the  knife  stuck  in 
the  garter.  He  asked  the  King,  if  be  did  not  think  him 
well  dressed.  “Yes!”  replied  his  Majesty,  “only  you  have 
no  spoon  in  your  hose.”  Tbe  devourer  of  turtle  had  a fine 
engraving  executed  of  himself  in  bis  Celtic  attire. — 1..  E. 
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The  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be  found 
partly  in  Lieutenant  Bligh’s  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny 
and  Seizure  of  the  Bounty , in  Che  South  Seas , in 
1789;  and  partly  in  Mariner  s Account  of  the  Tonga 
Islands.^) 
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L 

The  morning  watch  was  come;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 

The  cloven  billow'  flash’d  from  off*  her  prow 
In  furrows  form’d  by  that  majestic  plough; 

The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before; 

Behind,  the  South  Sea’s  many  an  islet  shore. 

The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  ’gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main ; 

The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 

Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray; 

The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep. 

And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep; 

The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 

And  the  wind  flutter’d  with  a freshening  flight; 

The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  son, 

But  ere  he  break — a deed  is  to  be  done. 

II. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 

Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 

His  dreams  were  of  Old  England’s  welcome  shore, 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o’er ; 

(1)  The  Island  mi  written  at  Genoa  early  in  the  year 
1823,  and  published  in  the  June  following. — L.  K. 

(2)  “We  are  taught  by  The  Book  of  sacred  history,  that 
the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents  entailed  on  onr  globe 
of  earth  a sinful  and  a suffering  race.  In  our  time  there 
has  sprung  up  from  the  most  abandoned  of  this  sinful  family 
— from  pirates,  mutineers,  and  murderers— a little  society, 
which,  under  the  precepts  of  that  sacred  volume,  is  cha- 
racterised by  religion,  morality,  and  innocence.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  happy  people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  occi- 
dental, and  all  that  regards  their  condition  and  history, 
partake  so  much  of  the  romantic,  as  to  render  the  story  not 
ill  adapted  for  an  epic  poem.  Lord  Byron,  indeed,  has 
pnr'inlly  treated  the  subject ; hat,  by  blending  two  incon- 
gruous stories,  and  leaving  both  of  them  imperfect,  and  by 
mixing  op  fhet  with  fiction,  has  been  lew  felicitous  than 
usual ; for,  beantifol  as  many  passages  in  bin  Island  are, 
in  a region  where  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  fountain, 
breathe  poetry,  yet,  as  a whole,  the  poem  is  deficient  in 
dramatic  effect."  Barrotc — L.  E- 

(3)  The  hitherto  scattered  materials  of  the  Ermlful 
History  qf  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seizure  qf  the  Bounty, 
with  many  important  and  most  interesting  additions,  from 
the  records  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  family  papers  of  Cap- 


II  is  name  wan  added  lo  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Pole. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem’d  sure,  (4) 
And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure? 

Alas!  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 

And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet; 
Young  hearts,  which  languish'd  for  some  sunny  isle, 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile; 

Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged. 

Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 

And,  half  uncivilised,  preferred  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave — 

The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untiil’d; 

The  wood  without  a path  but  where  they  will’d; 

The  field  o’er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  pour’d 
Her  bom;  the  equal  land  without  a lord; 

The  wish- — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man — to  have  no  master  save  bis  mood ; (&) 

The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 

The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 

The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a home; 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 
Where  Nature  owns  a nation  as  her  child. 

Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild; 

Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know, 
Their  anexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase; 
Their  strangest  sight,  a European  face: — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearn’d 
To  see  again ; a sight  they  dearly  earn'd. 

III. 

Awake,  bold  Bligh ! the  foe  is  at  the  gate ! 

Awake!  awake! Alas!  it  is  too  late! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast; 

The  bands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest; 

tain  Heywood,  R.  have  lately  been  collected  and  arranged 
by  Mr.  Barrow,  iu  a liltle  volume,  to  which  the  reader  of 
this  poem  is  referred,  aod  from  which  every  young  officer 
of  the  navy  may  derive  valuable  instruction. — L.  E. 

(4)  “A  few  hour*  before,  my  situation  had  been  pecu- 
liarly flattering:  i had  a ship  in  tbe  moat  perfect  order, 
stored  with  every  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service ; 
the  object  of  the  voyage  was  attained,  and  two  thirds  of  it 
now  completed-  The  remaining  part  had  every  prospect  of 
success  " — Bligh. 

(6)  “The  women  of  Ota  belt  e are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  nnd  conversation,  possessed  of  great 
sensibility,  aod  have  sufficient  delieaey  to  make  them  be  ad- 
mired nnd  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  attached  to 
our  people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among 
them  than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of  large 
possessions.  Under  these  and  many  other  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances, it  ought  hardly  to  be  tbe  subject  of  surprise 
that  a set  of  sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connections, 
should  be  led  away,  where  they  had  the  power  of  fixing 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  tbe  finest 
islands  In  the  world,  where  there  was  no  necessity  to  labour, 
and  where  the  allurements  of  dissipation  are  beyond  any 
conception  that  can  be  formed  of  it." — Bligh. 
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Dragg’d  o’er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand; 

That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
lls  desperate  escape  from  duty’s  path, 

Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce-believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice: 

For  ne’er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage, 

Unless  be  drain  the  wine  of  passion — rage. 

IY. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death, 

Thou  call's!  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath : — 
They  come  not;  they  arc  few,  and,  overawed, 

Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 

In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause:  a curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 

Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  giitteriug  blade,  j 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  poiuted  bayonet  laid. 

The  levell’d  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast  ^ 

In  hands  as  steel’d  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 

Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming — “Fire!”  , 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire; 

Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'd  them  longer  than  their  broken  law; 

They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood, 

But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.  (I) 

V. 

“Hoist  oat  the  boat!”  was  now  the  leader’s  cry; 

And  who  dare  answer  u No!”  to  Mutiny, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour, 

The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power? 

The  boat  is  lower’d  with  all  the  haste  of  hate. 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a scant  supply 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny  ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead  : 

Some  cordage,  canvass,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 
But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine. 

Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 
Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air  ; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole — 

The  feeling  compass — Navigation’s  soul.  (2) 

VI. 

And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 
To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime. 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers — “ Ho ! the  bowl !”  (3) 
Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason’s  shoal. 

“ Brandy  for  heroes !”  (4)  Burke  could  once  exclaim — 
No  doubt  a liquid  path  to  epic  fame; 

(I)  “Just  before  sunrise,  while  I was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  ! 
Christian,  with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner’s  mate,  and  J 
Thomas  Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing 
me,  tied  my  hands  with  a cord  behind  my  hack,  threaten-  i 
ing  me  with  instaut  death,  if  I spoke  or  made  the  least  noise. 

I nevertheless  called  out  as  loud  as  1 could,  In  hopes  of  as- 
sistance ; but  the  officers  not  of  their  party  were  already 
secured  by  sentinels  at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door 
were  three  men.  besides  the  four  within : all  except  Christum 
had  muskets  and  bayonets;  he  had  only  a cutlass.  I was 
dragged  out  of  bed,  and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt.  On 
demanding  the  reason  of  such  violence,  the  only  answer  was 
abuse  far  not  holding  my  tougue.  The  boatswain  was  then 
ordered  to  hoist  out  the  lnuorh,  accompanied  by  a threat, 
if  be  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to  take  care  of  himself.  The 
boat  being  hoisted  out,  Mr  Heyward  acd  Mr.  Ilnllrt,  two 
of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel,  the  clerk,  were  or- 
dered into  It.  I demanded  the  Intention  of  giving  this  order, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to 


Aud  such  the  new-born  heroes  found  it  here, 

And  drain’d  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

“ Huzza!  for  Otaheite!”  was  the  cry; 

How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny ! 

The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil, 

The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a toil. 

The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught, 

The  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought; 

Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys,  driven 
Before  the.rnaAt  by  every  wind  of  heaven? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others’  woes 
To  cam  mild  virtue’s  vain  desire,  repose? 

Alas  ! sueh  is  our  nature!  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same; 

Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 

Are  far  more  poteut  o’er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o’er  Glory’s  din: 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 

Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

YU. 

The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a melancholy  crew: 

But  some  remain’d  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  (hat  proud  vessel — now  a moral  wreck — 

And  view’d  their  captain’s  fate  with  piteous  eyes; 
While  others  sccfFd  his  augur’d  miseries, 

Sneer’d  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail, 

And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 

The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 

The  sea-born  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 

The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 

Seems  far  less  fragile,  aud,  alas!  more  free. 

He,  when  the  lightning-wing’d  tornados  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep — 

And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankiud. 

Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

VIII. 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear, 

Which  hail’d  her  master  in  the  mutineer — 

A seaman,  less  obdurate  than  bis  mates, 

Show’d  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates; 

Watch’d  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye. 

And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy  ; 

Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion’s  deep  and  bitter  drouth. 

But  soon  observed,  this  guardiau  was  withdrawn, 
Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion’s  dawn.  (5) 

persist  in  snrb  arts  of  violence ; but  it  was  to  no  effect ; for 
the  constant  answer  was,  ‘Hold  your  toague,  or  you  are 
dead  this  moment ! >r — Bliqh. 

(2)  “ The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  mere  to  be 
put  into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass, 
lines,  soils,  cordage,  an  eight-uud-twenty -gallou  cask  of 
water;  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred  aud  fifty  pounds 
of  bread,  with  a small  quantity  of  rum  aud  wine;  also  a 
quadrant  and  compass.” — lilujh. 

(3)  “ The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the  sea- 
men whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat,  Christian 
directed  a dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  bis  crew.” — JWIffc« 

(4)  It  appears  to  have  been  L>r.  Johnson  who  thus  gave 
honour  to  Cognac.— “lie  was  persuaded,”  says  Boswell,  “to 
take  one  glass  of  claret-  He  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
‘Poor  stuff! — No,  Sir,  claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys;  port 
for  men;  hut  he  who  aspires  to  be  a hero  (smiling)  must 
drink  brandy.’”  See  Cnker't  BosutII,  vol.  iv.  p.  lii. — L.  K 

(5)  “Isaac  Martin.  I saw,  had  on  inclination  to  assist 
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Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish’d  only  to  destroy. 

And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaim'd,  “Depart  at  once!  delay  is  death!9 
Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all: 

In  that  last  moment  could  a word  recall 
Remorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done. 

And  what  he  bid  from  many  show’d  to  one : 

When  Bligh  in  stern  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care? 

Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire, 

And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher? 

His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 

“’Tis  that!  ’tis  that!  I am  in  hell!  in  hell !w  (!) 

No  more  he  said ; but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark  ; 

These  the  sole  accents  from  bis  tongue  that  fell, 

But  volumes  lurk’d  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave; 

The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper’d  from  his  cave; 
As  on  the  /Eolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  swell’d,  now  flutter’d  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 
With  slow  despairing  oar  the  abandon'd  skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  clifT, 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a cloud  above  the  main : 

That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again! 

But  ’tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief. 

Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 

Their  manly  courage,  even  when  deem’d  in  vain ; 

The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 

The  ills  that  lessen’d  still  their  little  store. 

And  starved  even  Hanger  till  he  wrung  no  more; 

The  varying  frowns  and  favours  of  the  deep, 

That  now  almost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crazy  oar  and  shatter’d  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night, 

And  from  the  outspread  canvass  gladly  wrings 
A drop  to  moisten  life’s  all-gasping  springs; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom’d  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a tale  of  dangers  past, 

As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

me;  and  as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being  quite 
parched,  we  explained  each  other’s  sentiments  by  look*. 
But  this  was  observed,  and  he  was  removed,  lie  then  got 
into  the  boat,  but  wns  compelled  to  return." — /High. 

(1)  “Christian  then  said,  ‘Come,  Captain  Bligh,  your  of- 
ficers and  men  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go  with 
them:  if  you  uttempt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
instantly  be  put  to  death;’  and.  without  further  ceremony, 
I was  forced  oter  the  side  hy  a tribe  of  armed  ruffians, 
where  they  untied  my  bands.  Bring  in  the  boat,  we  were 
veered  astern  by  a rope.  A few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown 
to  us,  also  the  four  rutinsses.  After  haring  been  kept  some 
time  to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretches,  and  haring 
undergone  much  ridicule,  we  were  at  length  east  adrift  in 
I the  open  ocean.  Eighteen  persons  were  with  me  in  the 
boat.  When  we  were  sent  nway,  * Hurra  for  Otaheite  ! ’ 
i was  frequently  heard  among  the  mutineers.  Christian,  the 
chief  of  them,  was  of  a respectable  family  in  the  north  of 


X. 

We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress'd.  Revenge  may  liave  her  own : 
Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 

And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 

Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer. 

Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o’er  the  wave — away!  away!  away! 

Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 

Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 

Nature,  and  Nature’s  goddess — woman — woos 
To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse; 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute. 

And  bread  itself  is  gather’d  as  a fruit; (2) 

Where  none  con  test  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams: — 
The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 
Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore. 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before: 

Bestow'd  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this!  behold  them  as  they  were. 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

“Huzza!  for  Otaheite!  ” was  the  cry, 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up;  the  lately-dapping  sail 
Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale  ; 

In  sw'ifler  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  oil  with  dashing  ease. 
Tims  Argo (3)  plough'd  the  Eu line’s  virgin  foam; 
But  those  she  wafted  still  look’d  back  to  home — 
These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove. 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


CANTO  II. 


L 

flow  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,(4) 

When  summer's  Run  went  down  the  coral  bay! 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet’s  softest  shade, 

And  bear  the  warbling  birds!  the  damsels  said: 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo, 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

We’ll  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead. 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior’s  head ; 
And  we  will  sit  in  twilight’s  face,  and  see 
The  sweet  moon  glancing  tli  rough  the  tooa-tree, 

England.  While  they  were  forcing  rae  not  of  the  ship,  1 
asked  him  whether  this  was  a proper  return  for  the  many 
instances  he  had  experienced  of  my  friendship?  He  ap- 
peared disturbed  at  the  question,  and  answered,  with  much  ■ 
emotion,  ‘That — Captain  Rligb — -that  is  the  thing—  I am  in  i 
hell— I am  in  hell  I ’ »— Bligh. 

(2)  The  now  celebrated  bread-fruit,  to  transplant  which  } 
Captain  RUgb's  expedition  was  undertaken. 

(3)  The  vessel  in  which  Jason  embarked  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece. — L.  K. 

(4)  The  first  three  sections  are  taken  from  an  actual  song 
of  the  Touga  Islanders,  of  which  a prose  translation  is  given  [ 
in  Mariner'*  Jccouni  of  fAe  Tonga  It  land*.  Toohonni  is  not,  ' 
however,  one  of  them  ; but  wns  one  of  those  where  Christian  j 
and  the  mntinerrs  took  rrfnge.  I have  altered  and  added, 
but  have  retained  as  much  us  possible  of  the  original. 
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The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 
j Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

| Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  sarf  in  Tain 
I Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o’er  the  main, 

| Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  battled  spray. 

| How  beautiful  are  these!  bow  happy  they, 

: Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives! 
Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 

And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 

II. 

Yes — from  the  sepulchre  we’ll  gather  flowers, 

Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 

• Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 

Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  tnrf, 

And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil, 

I Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 

And  plait  our  garlands  gather'd  from  the  grave, 

I And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  the  brave. 
But  lo!  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back, 

The  sound  of  mats  is  beard  along  our  track; 

Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
| Jn  flashing  mazes  o’er  the  Marly’s  green ; 

And  we  too  will  be  there ; we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a festival, 

Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  Grst  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 

Alas!  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds; 

Alas!  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds: 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown, 

Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 

But  be  it  so : — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o’er  the  field : 

Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art! 

But  feast  to-niglii!  to-morrow  we  depart. 

Strike  op  the  dance!  the  cava  bowl  fill  high! 

Drain  every  drop! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 

In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array’d; 

Around  our  waists  the  tappa’s  white  display'd ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring’s, 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  hooni  strings; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

III. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o’er — yet  stay  awhile; 

Ah,  pause!  nor  yet  pnt  out  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart, 

But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 

Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 

Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Liooo! 

How  lovely  are  your  form* ! how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften’d,  but  intense, 

Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco’s  steep. 

Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  deep! — 
We  too  will  see  Licoo;  but — oh!  my  heart! 

What  do  I say? — to-morrow  we  depart! 

IV. 

Thus  rose  a song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o’er  these  climes. 
True,  they  bad  vices — such  are  Nature’s  growth — 
But  only  the  barbarian’s — we  have  both : 

The  sordor  of  civilisation,  mix’d 

With  all  the  savage  which  man’s  fall  hath  fix’d. 

Who  bath  not  seen  Dissimulation’s  reign. 

The  prayers  of  Abel  link’d  lo  deeds  of  Cain? 


Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New, — 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  bom  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres, 

| Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 

Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition’s  days, 

Which  to  the  dead  a lingering  fame  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sonnd  whose  charm  is  half  divine; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 

But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony; 

A boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur’s  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  bis  sire. 

For  one  long-cherisb’d  ballad’s  simple  stave, 

Rung  from  the  ruck,  or  mingled  with  the  wave. 

Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet’s  grassy  side, 

Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 

Hath  greater  power  o’er  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest’s  minions  rear; 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a theme 
For  sages’  labours  or  the  student’s  dream ; 

Attracts,  when  History’s  volumes  are  a toil, — 

The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling’s  soil. 

Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude — 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude, 

Who  came  and  conquer’d;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilise. 

Exist:  and  what  can  our  accomplish'd  art 
Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  ? 

VL 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies. 

The  sweet  siesta  of  a summer  day, 

The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobouai, 

When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm, 
And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 

The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave, 

Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 

Who  taught  her  passion’s  desolating  joy. 

Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  most 
O’er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost; 

O’er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 

Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 

With  such  devotiou  to  their  ecstasy, 

That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die: 

And  die  they  do;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Match’d  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VII. 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 

Iu  growth  a woman,  though  in  years  a child. 

As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  dime. 

Where  nought  is  ripen’d  rapidly  save  crime; 

The  iufant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  nature — lovely,  warm,  and  premature; 

Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars; 

Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars; 

With  eyes  that  were  a language  and  a spell, 

A form  like  Aphrodite’s  in  her  shell, 

With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep; 
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Yet  full  of  life — for  through  ber  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak ; 
The  sun-bom  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a lucid  hue, 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken’d  wave. 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas. 

Herself  a billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others’  happiness, 

Nor  feel  a sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less: 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 
No  joy  like  what  it  gave;  her  hopes  ne’er  drew 
Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues: 

She  fear'd  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not, 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon — too  soon — forgot: 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pass 
O'er  lakes  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass, 

Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the  hill, 
Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave. 

Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave, 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a mass, 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass ! 

And  must  their  fate  be  hers?  The  eternal  change 
But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range; 

And  they  who  fall  hut  fall  as  worlds  will  fall, 

To  rise,  if  just,  a spirit  o’er  them  all. 

VIII. 

And  who  is  he?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child (I) 

Of  isles  more  known  to  mun,  but  scarce  less  wild ; 
The  fair-hair’d  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 

Where  roars  the  Peutland  with  its  whirling  seas; 
Rock'd  in  Ids  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 

The  tempest-born  in  body  and  iu  mind, 

His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean- foam, 

Had  from  that  moment  deem’d  the  deep  bis  home, 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 

The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 

The  only  Mentor  of  bis  youth,  where’er 

His  bark  was  borne;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air; 

A careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romauce ; 

Eager  to  hope,  but  uot  less  firm  (o  bear. 

Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 

Placed  in  the  Arab’s  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a rover  as  the  sands  have  seen. 

And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship ; (2) 

Fix’d  upon  Chili’s  shore,  a proud  cacique; 

Ou  Hellas’  mountains,  a rebellious  Greek ; 

Born  in  a tent,  perhaps  a Tamerlane; 

Bred  to  a throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 

If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 

(1)  George  Stewart.  “He  wo*.”  says  niigh,  “•  young 
man  of  creditable  parents  in  the  Orkneys  ; at  which  place, 
on  the  return  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  Sens,  in 
I7W,  we  received  so  many  civilities,  that,  on  that  account 
only,  I should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me ; but,  inde- 
pendent of  this  recommendation,  be  was  a traoian,  and  bad 
always  borne  a good  character.” 

(2)  The  “ ship  of  the  desrrt " Is  the  Oriental  figure  for 
the  camel  or  dromedary  ; and  they  deserve  the  metaphor 
well,— the  former  for  bis  endurance,  the  latter  for  his 
swiftness. 

(3}  “ Lncollus,  when  frugality  could  charm. 

Had  roasted  turnips  In  his  Sabine  farm.” — Pope. 


Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,  (3) 

Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain:  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a Nero,  Horae’s  worst  shame, 

A humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart, 

Had  form’d  his  glorious  namesake’s  counterpart ; [4) 
But  grant  bis  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own. 

How  small  their  theatre  without  a throne! 

IX. 

Tbou  smilest; — these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye; 
Link’d  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby; — 

Thou  smilest? — Smile;  ’tis  better  thus  than  sigh! 
Yet  such  he  might  have  been;  he  was  a man, 

A soaring  spirit,  ever  iu  the  van, 

A patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 

To  form  a nation's  glory  or  its  grief, 

Born  uuder  auspices  which  make  us  more 
Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o’er. 

But  these  are  visions;  say,  what  was  he  here? 

A blooming  boy,  a truant  mutineer. 

The  fair-hair’d  Torquil,  free  as  ocean’s  spray. 

The  husband  of  the  bride  ofToobonai. 

X. 

By  Neuha’s  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters, — 
Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  island  daughters, 
Highborn  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles. 
Without  a scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles), 

Of  a long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free. 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry. 

Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore; 

And  thine — I’ve  seen — Achilles!  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  tbuuder-bearing  strangers  came, 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame, 

Topp’d  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm, 
Seem’d  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm: 

But,  when  the  winds  awaken’d,  shot  forth  wings 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings, 

And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea. 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free; — 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow, 

Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reiudeer  through  the  snow, 
Swift-gliding  o’er  the  breaker’s  whitening  edge, 

Light  as  a nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge. 

And  gazed  and  wonder’d  at  the  giant  hulk. 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk: 
The  anchor  dropp’d,  it  lay  along  the  deep, 

Like  a huge  liou  in  the  sun  asleep, 

While  round  it  swarm’d  the  proas'  flitting  chain, 
Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  bis  mane. 

XI. 

The  white  man  landed! — need  the  rest  be  told? 

The  New  World  stretch’d  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old ; 

(4)  The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march 
which  deceived  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Asdrubal;  thereby 
accomplishing  an  achievement  almost  nnrivalled  in  military 
annals.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  return,  to  llanuihal, 
wns  the  sight  of  Asdrubal*  bead  thrown  into  his  camp. 
When  Hannibal  saw  this,  he  reclaimed  with  a sigh,  that 
“ Rome  would  now  he  the  mistress  of  the  world.”  And  yet 
to  this  victory  of  Nero's  it  might  be  owing  that  bis  imperial 
namesake  reigned  at  all.  but  the  infamy  of  the  one  has 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  other.  When  the  name  of  “ Nero  ” 
is  beard,  who  thinks  of  the  consul  7— But  such  are  human 
things. 
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Each  wu  to  each  a marvel,  and  (he  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 

Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-born  sires, 

And  kinder  still  their  daughters’  gentler  fires. 

Their  union  grew:  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link’d  with  many  a dusky  form; 

While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 

Which  seem’d  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam, 

The  soil  where  every  cottage  show’d  a home; 

The  sea-spread  net,  the  lightly-lannch’d  canoe. 

Which  stemm’d  the  studded  archipelago, 

O’er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles ; 

The  healthy  slumber,  earn’d  by  sportive  toils; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods. 

Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 

While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o’er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa’s  root. 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit ; 
The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yields 
The  unreap’d  harvest  of  uufurrow’d  fields, 

And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a furnace  in  unpurchased  groves. 

And  tlings  otF  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 

A priceless  market  for  the  g inhering  guest  ;— 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods, 

The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes, 

Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise  ; 

Did  more  than  Europe’s  discipline  had  done* 

And  civilised  Civilisation’s  sou! 

XII. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a willing  pair, 

Netiha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair: 

Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far; 

Both  born  beneath  a sea-presiding  star; 

Both  nourish’d  amidst  nature’s  native  scenes, 

Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood’s  sympathy, 

Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 

He  who  first  met  the  Highlands’  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a kindred  hue, 

Hail  in  each  crag  a friend’s  familiar  face, 

And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind’s  embrace. 

Long  have  I roam’d  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  sleep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus(I)  crown  the  deep: 

But  ’(was  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  iu  their  thrilling  thrall ; 

The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy, 

And  Luch-na-garr  with  Ida  look’d  o’er  Troy,  (2) 
Mix’d  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount. 

And  Highland  linns  with  Caslalie’s  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me,  Homer’s  universal  shade! 

Forgive  me,  Phucbus!  that  my  fancy  stray’d; 

(1)  Mount  Olympus  is  associated  with  nil  thnt  is  Im- 
portant in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  The  summit  of 
Olympus  was  believed  to  he  the  residence  of  the  gods;  and 
Jupiter  Olympias,  the  chief  of  the  deities  and  of  this  moun- 
tain, gave,  from  his  appellation  of  Olympias,  the  name  to 
those  celebrated  grimes  which  were  instituted  in  his  houour, 
and  held  at  Olympia,  n town  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus. 
These  Olympiads  form  the  epochs  of  Greek  chronology. — 
P.  B. 

(2)  When  very  young,  about  eight  years  of  age,  after  an 


The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

XIII. 

The  love  which  maketh  all  things  fond  and  fair, 

The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air, 

The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 

The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel,  4 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole, 

The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 

No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapp’d  his  wean’d  bosom  in  its  dark  delight; 

No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
Disturb'd  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 

Whose  whetted  beak  and  far-pervading  eye 
Darts  for  a victim  over  all  the  sky ; 

His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 

At  once  Elvsian  and  effeminate, 

Which  leaves  no  laurels  o’er  the  hero’s  urn ; — 

These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  bum; 
Yet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 

Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  us  sweet  a shade? 

Had  Caesar  known  but  Cleopatra’s  kiss, 

Rome  bad  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 

And  what  have  Ctesar’s  deeds  and  C&sar’s  fame 
Done  for  the  earth?  We  feel  them  in  our  shame: 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  onr  chains. 

Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did — 

Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot’s  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch’d  so  long, — 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 

And  take  for  falcous  those  ignoble  fowls, 

When  but  a word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

xrv. 

Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 

Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a wife. 

With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 

Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy: 

With  faith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 

She  stood  as  stands  a rainbow  in  a storm. 

Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety. 

But  still  expanding  lovelier  o’er  the  sky, 

Howe’er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move. 

The  cioud-com  pel  ling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 

They  pass’d  the  tropic’s  red  meridian  o’er; 

attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  nt  Aberdeen,  1 was  removed  by 
l medirnl  advice  into  the  Highlands-  Here  I pi««l  occa- 
• sinnally  aome  summers,  and  from  this  period  I date  my  love 
t»f  mountainous  countries.  I cau  never  forget  the  effect,  a 
; few  years  afterwards,  in  England,  of  the  only  thing  1 had 
i long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a mountain,  in  the  Malvern 
Hills.  After  1 returned  to  Cheltenham,  I used  to  watch  them 
every  afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a sensation  which  1 cannot 
describe.  This  was  boyish  enough;  but  I was  then  onlv 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  in  the  holidays. 
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Nor  long  the  hoar* — they  never  paused  o’er  time, 
Unbroken  by  the  clock’s  funereal  chime, 

Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span. 

And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 
What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past? 

The  present,  like  a tyrant,  held  them  fast : 

Thdr  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide, 

Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide; 
Tbeir  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tower; 

They  reckon’d  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hoar ; 

The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell, 

Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day’s  farewell  ;(1) 

The  broad  sun  set,  but  uot  with*  lingering  sweep, 

As  in  the  north  be  mellows  o’er  the  deep ; 

But  fiery,  full,  and  tierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 

Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave, 

As  dives  a hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 

Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 

And  then  for  light  into  each  other’s  eyes, 

Wondering  tlu»t  summer  sbow’d  so  brief  a sun, 

And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  doue. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange : the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  potent?  No — his  path  is  trod. 

Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 

Or  link’d  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 

The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  woe 
Is  more  than  ours  ; the  all-absorbing  flame, 

Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same. 

Wrapt  in  one  blaze ; the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile, 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  looe, 

Admiring  Nature’s  universal  throne, 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  hert  to  onr  intelligence  ! 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains?  Are  the  waves 
Without  a spirit?  Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a feeling  in  their  silent  tears? 

No,  no ; — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 

Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity ! — 

Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 

And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought. 

In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time’s  lesson,  of  man’s  baseness  or  bis  own  ? 

All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

(I)  The  now  well-known  story  of  the  loves  of  the  nightin- 
gale and  row  need  not  he  more  than  all  tided  to,  being  suf- 
ficiently familiar  to  the  Western  as  to  the  Eastern  reader. 

(X)  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  ear  the  sea -shell  on  his 
chimney-piece,  he  will  he  aware  of  what  is  alluded  to.  If 
the  text  should  appear  obscure,  he  will  find  in  Ceblr  the 
same  idea  better  expressed  in  two  lines.  The  poem  I never 
read,  but  have  heard  the  lines  quoted  by  a more  recondite 
reader — who  seems  to  be  of  a different  opinion  from  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  fleiHeic,  who  qualified  It,  in  his 
answer  to  the  Critical  Reviewer  of  bis  Juvenal,  as  trash  of 
the  worst  and  most  insane  description.  It  Is  to  Mr  Land  or, 
the  author  of  Cebir,  so  qualified,  and  of  some  Latin  poems, 
which  vie  with  Martial  or  Catallas  in  obscenity,  that  the 
immaculate  Mr.  Southey  addresses  his  declamation  against 
imparity ! 

[Mr.  Land  Or"!  lines  above  aUaded  to  are — 

*•  For  I have  often  seen  her  with  both  bands 


XVII. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil:  twilight’s  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  (heir  rocky  bower, 

Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  devvv  spars, 

Echoed  their  dim  light  lo  the  mustering  stars. 

Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature’s  calm, 

Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene; 

Lovely  as  Love — the  spirit! — when  serene. 

The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  bis  swell, 

Than  breathes  bis  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,  (2) 
As,  far  divided  from  bis  parent  deep, 

The  sea-born  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 

Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave: 

The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest. 

The  tropic  bird  wheel’d  rock  ward  to  his  nest. 

And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  paJtn  and  plantain,  hark,  a voice! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a lover’s  choice, 

In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 

No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o’er  the  hill, 

Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 

Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony, 

With  Echo  for  their  chorus;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  lo  dispel  the  charm ; 

Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 

Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 

The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 

Who  peals  his  dreary  paean  o’er  the  night ; — 

But  a loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  startled  through  a sea-bird’s  bill ; 

And  then  a pause,  and  then  a hoarse  “HUIo! 
Torquil!  my  boy!  what  cheer?  Ho!  brother,  ho!” 
“Who  hails?”  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.  “ Here’s  one,”  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 
Came  breathing  o’er  the  aromatic  south, 

Not  like  a **  bod  of  violets  ” on  the  gale, 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o’er  grog  or  ale, 

Borne  from  a short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odours  over  either  zouc, 

And,  puff’d  where’er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll, 

Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flash’d, 

And  reek’d,  ’midst  mountain-billows  unabash'd, 

Shale  a dry  crocodile  of  equal  height. 

And  listen  to  Uir  utirili  within  the  scaleo. 

And  fancy  there  wh  life,  and  yet  apply 
Tin*  Jagged  ja«t  wide  open  to  the  ear.*’ 

In  the  Exeunion  of  Wordsworth  occurs  the  following  ex- 
quisite passage: — 

" 1 hare  Men 

A curious  child,  applying  tu  hu  ear 
Tile  cnmnlHtumi  of  a tmootti-lipp'd  shell. 

To  which,  in  Ulmer  hush'd,  hi*  rery  aunt 
Listen'd  intensely,  and  hi*  countenance  *«in 
Brighten'd  with  joy;  for  nuirmnnny  from  within 
Were  heard  nonoruu*  adcaew ! whereby. 

To  hit  belief,  the  monitor  express'd 
Mysterious  union  with  ns  native  sea. 

Even  such  a shell  Ihr  universe  itself 
I*  to  the  ear  of  faith;  mid  doth  impart 
Authentic  tiding* of  invisible  things; 

Of  ebb  and  Bow.  and  ever-during  power; 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  eudlcu  agitation."—  L.  E.J 
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To  JBolus  a constant  sacrifice, 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it? — I may  err, 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.  (I) 

Sublime  tobacco ! which  from  cast  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar’s  labour  or  the  Turkman’s  rest; 
Which  on  the  Moslem’s  ottoman  divides 
His  hoars,  aud  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a pipe, 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress; 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beaoties — Give  me  a cigar  ! (2) 

XX. 

Tbroogh  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 

Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array’d, 

A seaman  in  a savage  masquerade; 

Such  as  appears  to  rise  from  out  the  deep 
When  o’er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 

And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o’er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow’d  car;  (3) 
And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  bis  true  sous,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  bis  native  Cyclades. 

Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main, 

To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 

Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim, 

His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  bum’d  dim, 

His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait, 

Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state; 

But  then  a sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head, 

Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 

And,  ’stead  of  trousers  (ah ! too  early  torn  I 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn) 

A curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  bat ; 

His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face. 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 

His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe’s  growth, 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilising  both; 

The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  broad, 

And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode. 

But  brawny  as  the  boar’s;  and,  hung  beneath, 

His  cutlass  droop’d,  unconscious  of  a sheath, 

Or  lost  or  woru  away;  bis  pistols  were 
Link'd  to  his  belt,  n matrimonial  pair — • 

(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a scoff, 

Though  one  miss’d  fire,  the  other  would  go  off); 
These,  with  a bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust, 

(1)  Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke’s  aud  other  philosophy, 
was  an  inveterate  smoker,— even  to  pipes  beyond  com- 
putation. 

(2)  “ We  talked  of  change  of  manners  (177:1).  Dr.  John- 
son observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  oar  ancestors  was 
owing  to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine.  * I remember,* 
said  be,  * when  all  the  decent  people  in  Utehfleld  got  drunk 
every  night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Smoking 
has  gone  out  To  be  sure,  it  is  a shocking  thing,  blowing 
smoke  oot  of  our  roooths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes, 
and  noses,  and  having  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  Yet  I 
cannot  account,  why  a thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion, 
and  yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should  have 
gone  ont.’ — Boswell.  1 2 Aa  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners. 


Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey’d  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 

XXI. 

“ What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?”  cried  (when  in  full  view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil.  “Aught  of  new?” 

U Ey , ey!”  quoth  Ben,  “ not  new,  but  news  enow; 

A strange  sail  in  the  offing.”— “Sail ! and  bow? 
Whtt!  could  you  make  her  out  ? It  cannot  be; 

I’ve  seeu  no  rag  of  canvass  on  the  sea.” 

“Belike,”  said  Ben,  “you  might  not  from  the  bay, 
But  from  the  bluff  head,  where  I watch’d  to-day, 

I saw  her  in  the  doldrums;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  aud  baffling.” — “When  the  sun  declined 
Where  lay  she?  had  she  anchor’d  ?”— “ No,  bat  still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still.” 

“ Her  flag  ? ” — “ I had  no  glass : but  fore  and  aft, 
Egad!  she  seem’d  a wicked-looking  craft.” 

“ Armd!” — “I  expect  so; — sent  on  the  look-out: 
’Tis  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about.” 

“ About  ? — Wbate’er  may  have  us  now  in  chase, 

We  ’ll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base ; 

We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men.” 

“Ey,  ey!  for  that,  ’tis  all  the  same  to  Ben.” 

“Does  Christian  know  this?”— “Ay;  he  has  piped 
all  hands 

To  quarters.  They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 

And  scaled  them.  You  are  wonted.”— “ That’s  but  fair ; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 

My  Neuba!  ah!  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  oue  so  sweet  and  true? 

But  whatsoe’er  betide,  ah,  Neuha ! now 
l nman  me  not;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A tear;  1 am  thine,  whatever  intervenes!” 

“ Right,”  quoth  Ben,  “ that  will  do  for  tlie  marines."  (4) 


CANTO  III. 


I. 

The  fight  was  o’er;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
Which  robes  tbc  cannon  as  he  wings  a tomb, 

Had  ceased ; aud  sulphury’  vapours  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven: 

The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  valleys  to  their  melancholy; 

No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish’d  bad  their  doom; 
The  mutineers  were  crush’d,  dispersed,  or  ta’en, 

Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 

Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 

it  may  1*  observed,  that  drinking  to  eiceas  baa  diminiahed 
greatly  in  the  memory  even  of  thoac  who  can  remember 
forty  or  fifty  yenra.  The  taste  for  smoking,  however,  baa 
revived,  probably  from  the  military  babita  of  Europe  during 
the  French  wars;  hot.  instead  of  the  soher  sedentary  pipe, 
the  ambulatory  cigar  ia  now  chiefly  used/”  Croker,  1830. 
—I..  E. 

(3)  This  rough  but  jovial  ceremony,  used  in  rrosaing  the 
line,  hat  been  ao  often  and  ao  well  described,  that  it  need 
not  be  more  than  alluded  to. 

(4)  “ That  will  do  for  the  marines,  but  the  aailora  won’t 
believe  it,"  ia  an  old  saving,  and  one  of  the  few  fragment! 
of  former  jealousies  which  still  aUrvive  (in  jeat  only)  between 
these  gallant  services. 


Goo- 


No  farther  home  wm  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth, 
Once  renegades  to  that  which  gate  them  birth; 
Track’d  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 
As  to  a mother's  bosom  flies  the  child;  [wild, 

But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den. 

And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

n. 

Beneath  a rock  whose  jotting  base  protrudes 
Far  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods. 

When  scaling  his  enormous  crag,  the  wave 
Is  hurl'd  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind. 

Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 

Bat  now  at  rest,  a little  remnant  drew 
Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few; 

But  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 

As  men  not  all  unnsed  to  meditate, 

And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 
Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 

And  dared  ns  what  was  likely  to  have  been ; 

Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd  their  lot 
Not  pardon’d  but  unsought  for  or  forgot, 

Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  miss’d  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 

Had  wean’d  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country  ’s  law. 

Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise, 

No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice: 

Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves, — their  sins  remain’d  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay; 

All  outlets  seem’d  secured.  Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice; 

But  what  avail’d  the  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 

The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ’d? 

Dug,  like  a spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  !(1) 

Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do; 

But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 

Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Therroopyke, 

Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again ! 

HI. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appear’d, 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer’s  herd ; 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter’s  blood  was  on  their  born ; 

A little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolick’d  in  the  ray, 

And  gush'd  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray; 
Close  on  the  wild  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  Innocence,  and  more  secure, 

Its  silver  torrent  glitter’d  o’er  the  deep. 

As  the  shy  chamois’  eye  o'eriooks  the  steep ; 

While,  far  below,  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  Ocean’s  alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

(I)  Arcbldamos,  king  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agesilaus, 
when  be  taw  a machine  invented  for  the  easting  of  stones 
and  darts,  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  “ grave  of  valour.'* 


To  this  young  spring  they  rush’d, — all  feelings  first 
Absorb’d  in  passion’s  and  in  nature's  thirst, — 
Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 
Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew;  [stains 

Cool’d  their  scorch’a  throats,  and  wash’d  the  gory 
From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains; 
Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench’d,  look’d  sadly 
As  wondering  bow  so  many  still  were  found  [round, 
Alive  and  fetterless: — bot,  silent  all, 

Each  sought  his  fellow’s  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  bis  lips  denied, 

As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 

Stern,  and  aloof  a little  from  the  rest, 

Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 

The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead ; 

His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow, 

Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o’er  his  brow. 

Still  as  a statue,  with  his  lips  compress'd 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast. 

Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing,  bat  mate, 

He  stood ; and,  save  a slight  beat  of  his  foot. 

Which  deepen’d  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  bed,  his  form  seem’d  turn'd  to  flint. 
Some  paces  further  Torquil  lean’d  his  head 
Against  a bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  be  bled, — 

Not  mortally; — his  worst  wound  was  within: 

His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in. 

And  blood -drops,  sprinkled  o’er  his  yellow  hair, 
Show’d  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair. 
But  nature’s  ebb.  Beside  him  was  another, 

Rough  as  a bear,  but  willing  as  a brother, 

Ben  Bunting,  who  essay’d  to  wash,  and  wipe, 

And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 

A trophy  which  survived  a hundred  fights, 

A beacon  which  had  cheer’d  ten  thousand  nights. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk’d  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then 
To  pick  a pebble  op — then  let  it  drop — [stoop 

Then  hnrry  as  in  haste — then  quickly  stop — 

Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a tune,  and  pause  again — 

And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble. 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 
This  is  a long  description,  hut  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass’d  before  the  eyes; 

But  yet  what  minutes!  Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  men’s  lives  into  immortalities. 

V. 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a mercurial  man, 

W'ho  flatter’d  over  all  things  like  a fan, 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Exclaim'd,  “G—d  damn!” — those  syllables  intense, — 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 

As  the  Turk’s  “Allah!”  or  the  Roman’s  more 
Pagan  “Proh  Jupiler!”  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a vent. 

By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 

Jack  was  embarrass’d — never  hero  more, 

And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore: 

Tbe  same  story  has  been  told  of  some  knights  on  the  first 
application  of  gunpowder ; but  the  original  anecdote  is  In 
Plutarch. 
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Nor  swore  in  rain ; the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound; 

He  drew  it  from  his  month,  and  look’d  full  wise. 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes; 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 

A peroration  I need  not  repeat. 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  a higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood ; 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reekiug  from  his  clouded  face; 

Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye, 

It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  lean’d  faintly  by. 

“And  is  it  thus?"  he  cried,  “ unhappy  boy! 

And  thee,  too,  thee — my  madness  must  destroy!” 

He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood, 
Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately-flowing  blood ; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 

And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress; 

Inquired  into  his  state;  and  when  he  heard 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or  fear’d, 

A moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow, 

As  much  as  such  a moment  would  allow. 

“Yes,”  he  exclaim'd,  “we  are  taken  in  the  toil, 

But  not  a coward  or  a common  spoil; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  us — dearly  still  may  buy, — 
And  1 must  fall;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly? 

’T  would  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive; 
Our  dwiudled  hand  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh!  for  a sole  canoe!  though  but  a shell, 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a hope  may  dwell! 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  1 sought ; to  be. 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free.” 

VII. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory, 

Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 

A dark  speck  dotted  ocean:  on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a roused  sea-mew ; 

Onward  it  came — and,  lo!  a second  follow’d — 

Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean’s  vale  was  hollow'd ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view; 

Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play, 

Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray; — 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash’d  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below, 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet. 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver’d  into  sleet: 

But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a louring  sky. 
Their  art  seem’d  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VIII. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
I.#eap’d  like  a nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 

With  dark  hut  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy? 

Neuha — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored  — 

Her  heart  on  Torquil’s  like  a torrent  pour'd; 

And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp’d, 
As  if  to  he  assured  ’t was  him  she  grasp’d; 

Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 

To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again: 

She  was  a warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 

Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight: 

Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  hiard  to  throb; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature’s  ecstasy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved;  who  are,  when  hearts  are  greet- 
Eveu  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy  [iog? 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days. 

When  all’s  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 

“And  but  for  me!”  he  said,  and  turn’d  away; 

Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ; 

And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 

As  heedless  of  his  farther  destinies. 

X. 

But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought; 

The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars. — Alas!  who  made 
That  sound  a dread?  All  round  them  seem’d  array’d 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  ot  Toobonai : 

She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o’er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm'd  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet. 

Beckon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  tbeir  prows. 
Embark'd  their  guests  and  launch'd  their  light  canoes; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain, 

But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 

She  fix’d  him  in  her  own. — Away!  away! 

They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 

And  towards  a group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal’s  surf-bollow’d  lair. 

They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them — now  they  lose  again, — 

Again  make  way  and  menace  o’er  the  main; 

And  now  the  two  cauoes  in  chase  divide. 

And  follow  different  courses  o’er  the  tide, 

To  baflle  the  pursuit. — Away ! away ! 

As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 

And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha:  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove — 

And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 

Yet,  yet  a moment! — Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly! 

CANTO  IV. 

I. 

White  as  a white  sail  on  a dusky  sea, 

When  half  the  horizon’s  clouded  and  half  free, 
Flnttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  Hojie’s  last  gleam  in  mao's  extremity. 

Her  anchor  parts ; but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale: 

Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  Bhorc. 

II. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 

A black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o’er  the  spray, 

. 
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The  haunt  of  birds,  a desert  to  mankind, 

Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind. 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 

Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 

The  feather’d  fishers  of  the  solitude. 

A narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a strand; 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 

Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 

Chipp’d  by  the  btsim,  a nursling  of  the  day. 

But  hatch’d  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 

The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e’er 
Cave  mariners  a shelter  and  despair ; 

A spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes; 

But  all  its  secret  was  not  told;  she  knew 
In  this  a treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 

The  men,  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil’s  lot. 

By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skifT  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 

This  be  would  have  opposed;  but  with  a smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 

And  bade  him  u speed  and  prosper.”  She  would  take 
The  rest  upon  herself,  for  Torquil’s  sake. 

They  parted  with  this  added  aid;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a shooting  star, 

And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer’d 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near’d. 
They  pull’d ; her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 

And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag’s  steep  inexorable  face. 

With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base; 
Within  a hundred  boats’  length  was  the  foe, 

Aod  now  what  refuge  bat  their  frail  canoe? 

This  Torquil  ask’d,  with  balf-npbraiding  eye, 

Which  said — “Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die? 
Is  this  a place  of  safety,  or  a grave. 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave?” 

IV. 

They  rested  on  their  paddles;  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes. 

Cried,  “Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow!” 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean’s  hollow. 

There  was  no  time  to  pause — the  foes  were  near — 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  mcnAcc  in  his  ear; 

With  vigour  they  pull’d  on,  and  as  they  came, 
j Hail’d  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer’s  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill : 

(I)  Of  this  cave  (which  Is  no  Action)  the  origins!  will  he 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Mariner's  .-ictount  of  the  Tonga 
Itlandt.  I have  taken  the  poetical  liberty  to  transplant  it 
to  Toobooai,  the  last  island  where  any  distinct  account  is 
left  of  t'.hristian  and  bis  comrades. 

(The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Mariner:— 

“ On  this  island  there  is  a peculiar  cavern  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  n fathom 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water;  and  was  first 


But  how,  or  where?  He  dived,  and  rose  no  more; 
The  boat’s-crew  look’d  amazed' o’er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 

Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a berg  of  ice. 

They  watch’d  a while  to  see  him  lloat  again, 

But  not  a trace  rebubbled  from  the  main: 

The  wave  roll’d  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face, 

1 Since  their  first  plunge  recall’d  a single  trace; 

The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam, 

That  whiten'd  o’er  what  seem’d  their  latest  home. 
White  as  a sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 

The  quiet  proa  wavering  o’er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride; 

* And,  but  for  this  alone,  tlie  whole  might  seem 
, The  vanish’d  phantom  of  a seaman’s  dream. 

They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull’d  away; 
Even  superstition  bow  forbade  their  stay. 

Some  said  be  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave, 

But  vanish’d  like  a corpse-light  from  a grave; 

Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 

While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  a dead  hue  of  eternity. 

Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag. 

Round  every  weed  a moment  would  they  lag, 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey; 

But  no — he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 

Following  the  nereid?  Had  they  ceased  to  weep  j 
For  ever?  or.  received  in  coral  caves, 

Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves? 

Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 

And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell? 

Did  Nctihn  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o’er  ocean  as  it  stream'd  in  air? 

Or  had  they  perish’d,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt? 

VI. 

: Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
1 Follow’d : her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
1 Was  ns  a native’s  of  the  element, 

! So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 

! Leaving  a streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 

I Which  struck  and  Hash'd  like  an  amphibious  steel,  j 
Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 
1 The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  m chase, 
i Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 

Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 

Deep — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
; The  way — then  upward  soar’d — and  as  she  spread 
■ Her  nrms,  and  Hung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 
laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer’d  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain’d  n central  realm  of  earth  again, 

But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

Around  she  pointed  to  a spacious  cave, 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave, ( 1 ) 

discovered  by  a young  chief,  whilst  diving  after  a tnrUc. 
The  nntnre  of  this  envern  will  be  better  understood  if  we 
imagine  a hollow  rock  riling  sixty  feet  nr  more  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  into  the  cavity  of  which  there  is  no 
j known  entrance  but  our,  and  that  is  in  the  side  of  the  rock, 

! as  low  down  as  six  feet  under  the  water,  into  which  it 
flows;  and  conse<|nently  the  base  of  the  envern  may  be  said 
to  he  the  sea  itself.  Kinow  and  his  friends,  being  on  this 
part  of  the  island,  proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a sudden 
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(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen. 

Save  through  the  billows’  glassy  veil  of  green, 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday, 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil't  eyes, 
And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appear'd  to  jut. 

And  form  u .something  like  a Triton's  hot; 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a space,  till  day, 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a sober’d  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 
The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil, 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene 

m 

Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A pine-torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo; 

A plantain-leaf  o’er  all,  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 

This  mantle  kept  it  dry ; then  from  a nook. 

Of  the  same  plantain-leaf  a flint  she  took, 

A few  shrunk  wither’d  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil’a  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  array'd 
The  grot  with  torchlight.  Wide  it  was  and  high, 
And  show'd  a self-born  Gothic  canopy; 

The  arch  uprear’d  by  nature’s  architect, 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect; 

The  buttress  from  some  mountaiu’s  bosom  hurl’d, 
When  the  poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the  world;  ' 
Or  harden’d  from  some  earth-absorbing  fire, 

While  yet  the  globe  reek’d  from  its  funeral  pyre; 

The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,  (1) 

Were  there,  all  scoop’d  by  Darkness  from  her  cave.  I 
There,  with  a little  tinge  of  fantasy, 

Fantastic  faces  mop’d  and  mow’d  on  high, 

And  then  a mitre  or  a shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix: 

thought,  to  go  into  this  cavern  and  drink  cava.  Mr.  Mari-  J 
ner  was  not  with  them  at  the  time  this  proposal  was  mude; 
but  happening  to  come  down  a iillie  while  after  to  the 
shore,  and  seeing  some  of  the  young  chiefs  diving  into  the 
water  one  after  another,  and  not  rise  ngniu,  he  was  a little 
surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last,  who  was  just  preparing 
to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were  about!  “ Follow  me,” 
•aid  he,  “ and  I will  take  you  where  you  have  never  been 
before  ; aud  where  Finow,  and  his  chiefs  and  maiahoolcs,  ' 
are  now  assembled.”  Mr.  Mariner,  without  any  ftirther  | 
hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  his  companion,  who  j 
dived  into  the  water,  and  he  after  him,  and,  guided  by  the 
light  reflected  from  his  heels,  entered  the  opening  in  the  I 
rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern,  lie  was  no  sooner  above  j 
the  surface  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough!  he  heard  the  ! 
voices  of  the  king  and  his  friends;  being  directed  by  liis 
guide,  he  climbed  upon  a jutting  portion  of  rock  and  sat 
down.  The  light  was  sufficient,  after  remaining  about  live 
minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  distinctness  ; and 
he  could  discover  Finow  and  the  rest  of  the  company  seat- 
ed, like  himself,  round  the  ravern.  Nevertheless,  os  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a stronger  Illumination,  Mr.  Mariner 
dived  out  again,  and  procuring  his  pistol,  primed  it  well, 
tied  plenty  of  gnatoo  tight  round  it,  and  wrapped  the  whole 
up  in  a plantain-leaf ; he  directed  tin  attendant  to  bring  a 
torch  in  the  same  way.  Thus  prepared,  he  re-eutered  the 
cavern,  unwrapped  the  gnatoo,  a great  portion  of  which  | 
was  perfectly  dry,  fired  it  by  the  flash  of  the  powder,  and  I 
lighted  the  torch.  The  place  was  now  illuminated  tole-  ‘ 
rably  well,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  its  existence,  1 
It  appeared  (by  guess)  to  he  about  forty  feet  wide  in  the 
main  part,  but  which  branched  off,  on  one  side,  in  two  ; 
narrower  portions.  The  medium  height  seemed  also  about 
forty  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  with  stalactites  in  a very 
curious  way,  resembling,  upon  a cursory  view,  the  Gothic 
arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  church.  After  haviug  cia- 


Thu*  Nature  play’d  with  the  stalactites, 

Aud  built  herself  a chapel  of  the  seas. 

VIII. 

And  Neuha  took  her  Torqtiil  by  the  hand. 

And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand, 

And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show’d 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 

Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover’s  lot  she  shared : 

The  mat  for  rest;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo, 

Ami  sandal-oil  to  fence  against  the  dew; 

For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Borne  of  the  fruit;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover’d  o’er; 

The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill. 

The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill; 

A pine- torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 

Aud  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night, 

To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o’er  the  scene, 

Aud  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 

She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger’s  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail, 

And  form'd  a refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil’s  safety  from  his  countrymen. 

Each  dawn  Imd  wafted  there  her  light  cunoc, 

Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew; 

Each  eve  had  seeu  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  nil  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 

And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  saiiles, 

The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 

She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press-’d 
Her  shelter’d  love  to  her  impassion’d  breast; 

And,  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love, — for  love  is  old, 

mined  the  place,  they  drank  cava,  and  passed  away  the  | 
time  in  conversation  upon  different  subjects."  The  account  , 
proceed*  to  Mate  that  the  mode  in  which  the  cuvern  was  | 
discovered,  and  the  interesting  use  made  of  the  retreat  by  , 
the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  one  of  the  ! 
mntabooie*  present.  According  to  his  statement,  the  entire  | 
family  of  a certain  chief  bad  been  in  former  times  condemn-  I 
ed  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  eonspiriug  against  a ty-  ! 
rannicnl  governor  of  the  island.  One  of  the  devoted  family  j 
was  a beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  the  voting  chief  who  had  ; 
accidentally  discovered  the  cave  bad  long  been  ardently  j 
attached.  On  learning  her  danger,  he  bethought  himself  j 
of  this  retreat,  to  which  be  rasily  persuaded  her  to  aceom-  . 
pany  him,  and  she  remained  concealed  within  it.  occasion-  ! 
ally  enjoving  the  society  of  her  lover,  until  he  was  enabled  1 
to  carry  her  off  to  the  Fiji  island*,  where  they  remained  un-  i 
til  the  death  of  the  governor  enabled  them  to  return.  The 
only  part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  seemed  very  impro- 
bable was  the  length  of  time  which  the  girl  was  said  to 
have  remained  in  the  cavern,  two  or  three  months.  To  as- 
certniu  whether  this  was  possible,  Mr.  Mariner  eiaiuiued 
every  part  of  it,  hut  without  discovering  any  opening.  If  the 
story  be  true,  in  nil  likelihood  the  duration  of  her  stay  in  the 
ravern  was  not  much  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  lime  men- 
tioned ; as  the  spare  would  not  contnin  a quantity  of  air 
sufficient  for  the  respiration  of  an  individual  for  a longer  | 
period. — P.  B.] 

(1)  This  may  seem  too  minute  for  the  general  outline  (in  | 
Mariner’s  Jrcaunt)  from  which  it  is  taken.  But  few  men 
have  travelled  without  seeing  something  of  the  kind — on 
land,  that  is.  Without  adverting  to  Kliora,  in  Mungo  Park's 
last  journal,  he  mentions  having  met  with  a rock  or  moun- 
tain so  exactly  resembling  a Gothic  cathedral,  that  only 
minute  inspection  could  convince  him  that  it  was  a work 
of  nature- 
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Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 

With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom  :(l) 

How  a young  chief,  a thousand  moons  ago, 

Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 

Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 

Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay; 

How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
He  shelter'd  there  a daughter  of  the  clime, 

A foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a foe, 

Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a captive's  woe; 

How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  lie  led 
His  Island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door, 

Then  dived — it  seem’d  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 

His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark. 

Or  deem’d  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  bine  shark; 
Row'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock. 

Then  paused  upon  their  paddleR  from  the  shock  ; 
When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A goddess  rise — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe; 

And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side. 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride; 

And  bow,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 
With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore; 
How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, — 

And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Which  follow'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 
This  tale;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 
Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 
Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 
When  Eloisa's  form  was  lower’d  beneath 
Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd,  and  press'd 
The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.  (7.) 

The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 
As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o’er ; 

Within,  tbeir  hearts  made  all  their  harmony. 

Love’s  brokeu  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock. 

Where  were  they?  O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice — but  where? 
The  wave  which  bore  tlicm  still  their  foes  would  bear, 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase. 

In  search  of  Christian  now  renew’d  their  race. 

Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 

Like  vultures  bafBed  of  their  previous  prey. 

They  gain'd  upou  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay: 

No  further  chance  or  choice  remain’d;  and  right 
For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steer’d,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land. 

And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand; 

Dismiss'd  the  nativas  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scauty  crew ; 

But  Christian  hade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 

Nor  add  a sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ; 

For  what  were  simple  how  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here? 

(I)  The  reader  will  reeolleet  the  epigram  of  the  Greek 
anthology,  or  Its  translation  into  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages : — 

“ Whoe'er  Omni  art.  thy  matter  We- 
lle wm,  or  to,  ur  u In  be." 


XL 

They  landed  on  a wild  but  narrow  scene, 

Where  few  but  Nature’s  footsteps  yet  had  been; 
Prepared  tbeir  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 

Stern  and  sustain’d,  of  man’s  extremity, 

When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory’s  self  remains 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains, — 

They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopyhe  with  holy  blood. 

| But,  ah!  how  different!  ’tis  the  cause  makes  all, 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

O’er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd  hence ; 
No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Began  the  praises  of  a thousand  years  ; 

No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent. 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monnroent; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt. 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt 
And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 

The  leader  of  the  hand  he  had  undone; 

Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a cast  which  liuger’d  yet: 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favout  of  his  fall: 

And  such  a fall!  But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 
Obdurate  ns  a portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stomi,  and  fix'd  his  level  I'd  gun, 

Dark  as  a sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XII. 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do; 

Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 

Ami  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a nation’s  than  a native  foe. 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 

Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain’s  still. 

They  hail’d  him  to  surrender — no  reply; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter’d  in  the  sky. 
They  hail'd  again — no  answer;  yet  once  more 
They  ofTer’d  quarter  louder  than  before. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock’s  rebound, 

Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 

Then  flash’d  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying  flame, 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 
While  lire  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets’  knell. 

Which  peal’d  in  vain,  and  flatten’d  as  they  fell; 

Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 

After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull’d  nigher, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  “ Now,  fire!* 
And,  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died. 

Two  fell;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock’s  rough  side. 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 

Disdain'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 

But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a path, 

Each  step  opposed  a bastion  to  their  wrath, 

While,  placed  ’midst  clefts  the  least  accessible, 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  well. 


(2)  The  tradition  I*  attached  to  the  story  of  HloUn,  that 
when  her  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  of  Abelard 
(who  bud  hern  buru-d  twenty  years),  he  opened  his  arms  to 
receive  her. 
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The  three  maintain’d  a strife  which  must  not  yield,  | 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  told;  while  the  assailant  fell, 

Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet-shell ; 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  uigb 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

But  by  a thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait; 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 

And  not  a groan  inform’d  their  foes  i cho  fell. 

Christian  died  last — twice  wounded;  and  once  more 
Mercy  was  offer’d  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 

Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die, 

With,  though  a hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 

A limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop’d  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a falcon  reft  of  young. 

The  sound  revived  bim,  or  appear’d  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a weakly  gesture  spake: 

He  beckon’d  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh. 

But,  as  they  near’d,  he  rear’d  his  weapon  high — 

His  last  ball  bad  been  aim’d,  but  from  his  breast 
He  tore  tbe  topmost  button  from  his  vest,  (I) 

Down  the  tube  dash’d  it,  levell'd,  fired,  and  smiled 
As  his  foe  fell ; then,  like  a serpent,  coil’d 
His  wounded  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep ; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench’d  his  hand,  and  shook 
His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook; 
Then  plunged  : the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crush’d  into  one  gory  mass, 

With  scarce  a shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  t!»e  worm  ; 

A fair-hair'd  scalp,  besmear’d  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  aud  deeds  ; 

Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (lo  the  last, 

As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 

Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  dislauce — hurl’d  away 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  mid  dashing  spray. 

Tbe  rest  was  nothing — save  a life  mis-spent. 

And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went? 

’Tis  ours  to  bear,  nut  judge  the  dead  ; and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way  : 

Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 

Are  pardon’d  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 

XIII. 

The  deed  was  over ! All  were  gone  or  ta’en, 

The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 

Chain’d  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a gallant  crew, 
They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle; 

But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 

Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering. 

While  o’er  them  flapp’d  the  sea-birds’  dewy  wing, 
Now  wheeling  nearer  from  tbe  neighbouring  surge, 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  aud  hungry  dirge: 

(I)  In  Thibaolt'a  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prus- 
sia, there  in  a singular  relation  of  a young  Frenchman,  who 
with  his  mistress  appeared  to  be  of  some  rank.  He  enlisted 
and  deserted  .it  Srhwridnitz  ; and  after  a desperate  resist- 
ance was  retaken,  having  killed  an  oflirer,  who  attempted 
to  seize  him  after  he  sin  wounded,  by  the  discharge  of  his 
musket  loaded  with  a button  of  his  uniform.  Some  circum- 
stances on  hit  court-martial  raised  a great  Interest  amongst 
Ills  judges,  who  wished  to  discover  his  real  situation  in  life, 
which  he  offered  to  disclose,  hut  to  the  king  only,  to  whom 
he  requested  permission  to  write.  This  was  refused,  and 


But  calm  and  careless  heaved  tbe  wave  below. 
Eternal,  with  unsympathetic  flow; 

Far  o’er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 

And  sprung  the  flying-iish  against  tbe  son. 

Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height. 

To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight. 

XIV. 

'Twas  morn;  and  Nenha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 

And  watch  if  aught  approach’d  the  amphibious  lair 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a sail  in  air : 

It  flapp’d,  it  fill’d,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch : her  breath  began  to  fail 
With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high, 
While  yet  a doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie: 
But  no!  it  came  not;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear’d  the  bay. 

She  gazed,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes, 

To  watch  as  for  a rainbow  in  the  skies. 

On  the  horizon  verged  the  distunt  deck. 

Diminish'd,  dwindled  to  a very  speck — 

Then  vanish'd.  All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy! 

Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy ; 
Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  aud  all 
That  happy  love  could  augur  or  recall ; 

Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil,  following  free 
His  buu inline  nereid  over  the  broad  sea : 


Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a shallow  cleft 
Hid  tl»e  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar, 

That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  live  shore ; 
Hut  when  these  vanish’d,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Regain’d,  and  urged  to  where  they  fouud  it  now: 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 

Than  now  were  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 

No  more  polluted  with  a hostile  hue; 

No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o’er  the  foam, 

A floating  dungeon: — all  was  hope  and  home  ! 

A thousand  proas  darted  o’er  the  bay, 

With  soundiug  shells,  and  heralded  their  way; 

The  chiefs  came  down,  around  tbe  people  pour'd, 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a sou  restored ; 

The  women  throng’d  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased, 

Aud  how  escaped  ? The  tale  was  told ; and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again; 

And  from  that  hour  a new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  “ N culm’s  Cave." 

A hundred  tires,  far-flickering  from  the  height. 
Blazed  o’er  the  general  revel  of  the  night. 

The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  return'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  earn’d ; 

A night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays.  (2) 

Frederic  was  filled  with  the  greatest  indignation,  from  baffled 
cariosity  or  some  other  motive,  when  he  understood  that  hia 
request  had  been  denied. 

(2)  44  Byron!  the  sorcerer  I He  can  do  with  me  according 
to  his  will.  If  H Is  to  throw  me  headlong  upon  a desert 
island ; if  it  is  to  place  me  on  the  summit  of  a dizzy  cliff— 
his  power  is  the  same.  I wish  he  had  a friend  or  a servant, 
appointed  to  the  office  of  the  slnve  who  was  to  knock  every 
morning  at  the  chamber-door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  re- 
mind him  lie  was  mortal.”  Dr.  Parr. — L.  K. 
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“Difficile  est  propria  communis  dleerc.” — Horace , EjAit.  ad  Piton. 

Doit  thou  think,  because  thou  art  Tirtnooa.  there  shall  be  no  more  Cakes  aad  Ale?  — 
Yes,  by  Saint  Anur,  and  Ginger  shall  be  hot  i‘  the  mouth,  too  1 

A hakspeurc  ; Twelfth  Ai'jht,  or  IP  hat  you  IPiU. 


DEDICATION. 


I. 

Bon  Soctsey!  You’re  a poet — Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race. 

Although  ’tin  true  that  you  turn'd  out  a Tory  at 
Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a common  case: 

And  uow,  my  Epic  Renegade!  what  are  ye  at? 
With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 

(I ) The  first  and  second  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  were  written 
at  Venice  in  1818,  and  published  in  Jnly,  1810,  without  name 
either  of  author  or  bookseller;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
were  written  at  Ravenna,  in  1810  and  1821,  and  published 
in  August  of  the  latter  year,  still  anonymously  ; the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  were  written 
at  Pisa,  in  1822  and  1823,  and  published  in  inly  and  Au- 
gust of  the  latter  year;  and  tbr  remaining  five  were  written 
at  Genoa,  In  1823,  and  published  in  November  1823  and 
March  1824.  A Dedication,  and  several  stomas,  hitherto 
suppressed,  are  now  given  in  their  proper  places  ; and  from 
two  separate  MSS.  of  the  poet  many  carious  various  read- 
ings have  been  supplied. 

In  the  notes  to  the  Shipwreck  In  Canto  II.  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  minutely  the  authorities  which  the  poet 
had  before  him  when  composing  that  extraordinary  de- 
scription- 

l,ord  Byron's  temporary  suspension  of  the  poem  when  he 
had  finished  Canto  V.,  and  the  drenmstanres  under  which 
he  resumed  a very  favoarite  plan  twelve  months  afterwards, 
are  explained  in  the  note  introductory  to  Canto  VI- 

The  extracts  now  appended  lo  the  Siege,  in  Cantos  VII. 
and  Vlll.  will.  It  is  presumed,  interest  and  perhaps  sur- 
prise  many  readers.  It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this 
powerful  picture,  the  poet  has  relied  on  a literal  transcript 
of  recorded  feet*,  with  precisely  the  same  feelings  which 
had  produced  the  terrible  verisimilitude  of  his  Shipwreck  in 
Canto  II. ; and  it  must  please  every  one  to  know  that  those 
traits  of  graceful  humanity,  with  which  Don  Juan's  per- 
sonal conduct  is  made  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  a Russian 
sack,  are  only  a faithful  copy  of  what  wns  done  in  the 
moment  of  victory  at  Ismael,  by  a real  “preax  chevalier,” 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu. 

Such  additional  particulars,  respecting  the  production  of 
the  later  Cantos,  as  may  seem  to  deserve  preservation,  are 
given  as  the  poem  proceeds,  as  also  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing passages  of  the  poet's  own  letters  with  reference  to  this 
performance ; and  in  an  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
will  be  found  a selection  of  the  principal  Testimonies  of 
aothors  and  reviewers,  elicited  by  the  first  publication  of 
Don  Juan,  together  with  two  prose  pieces  referring  thereto, 
one  of  which  had  not  before  been  published. 

• PLUTARCH. 

I am  Cains  Manias,  who  hath  done  lo  thy  self*  pan  tea!  arty,  and 
lo  all  the  Polices  (rnmlly.  great  hart  and  misehufe,  which  I cannot 
limit-  for  my  surname  of  Cortutanus  that  I bear*.  Foe  I never  had 
ottm  bcm-fii  nor  recompense  of  the  true  and  painfull  service  I hunt* 
done,  and  the  extreme  danger*  | have  bene  in.  but  Ibis  nnely  s nr- 
name  ; a food  memorie  and  * ritaesse  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
thorn  should nt  bear  me.  Indeed,  the  name  only  rematneth  with  me  : 
for  tba  rest,  the  tnvie  and  ervrtue  of  the  people  of  Rome  have  taken 
from  me.  by  the  sufferance  of  the  ds*  unity  nohititie  and  nnyinlrnlrs. 
who  haoe  forsahtn  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by  the  people.  That 


A nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  “ four-and- twenty  Blackbirds  in  a pie; 

II. 

“Which  pie  being  open'd  they  began  to  sing* 

(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good), 

“ A dainty  diah  to  set  before  the  king,” 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food ; — 
And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing. 

But  like  a hawk,  encumber'd  with  his  hood, — 

“In  the  year  1799,  while  Lord  Byron  was  the  pupil  of 
Dr.  Glennie,  at  Dnlwieh,  among  the  hooks  that  lay  acres- 
sible  to  the  boys  was  a pamphlet,  entitled  Aarmtire  of  the 
Shipwreck  of  the  Juno  on  the  Conti  qf  Arracan,  in  the  Pear 
1798.  The  pamphlet  attracted  bat  little  public  attention; 
but,  among  the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove  it  was  a 
favourite  study  ; and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  re- 
tentive mind  of  Byron  mny  have  had  some  share,  perhaps, 
in  suggesting  that  curious  research  through  all  the  various 
accounts  of  Shipwrecks  upon  record,  by  which  he  prepared 
himself  to  depict,  with  such  power,  a scene  of  the  same 

description  In  Dun  Juan As  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism 

brought  against  him  by  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so 
doing,— with  as  much  justice  might  the  Italian  author,  who 
wrote  a Discourse  on  the  Military  Science  displayed  by  Tasso 
in  his  battles,  have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources 
from  which  he  drew  his  knowledge;— with  ns  much  justice 
might  Puysegur  and  Segrais,  who  have  pointed  out  the  same 
merit  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  withheld  their  praise,  be- 
cause the  science  on  which  this  merit  was  founded,  must 
have  been  derived  by  the  skill  and  industry  nf  these  poets 
from  others.  So  Uttle  wns  Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual 
imitations  of  other  poets  which  are  so  often  branded  as  pla- 
giarisms, that,  lu  his  Commentary  on  his  Rime,  be  takes 
pains  to  point  out  whatever  coincidences  of  this  kind  occur 
in  his  own  verses.”-—  Moore. 

“With  regard  to  the  charges  about  the  Shipwreck,  I think 
that  I told  yon  and  Mr.  Ilobhonsc,  years  ago,  that  there 
was  not  a single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fact; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  hut  nil  from  actual 
facts  of  different  wrecks.”  — Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray. 

“Of  late,  some  persons  have  been  nibbling  at  the  repu- 
tation of  Lord  Byron,  by  charging  him  with  plagiarism. 
There  is  a curious  charge  of  this  kind  lately  publishrd, 
which  redounds,  in  reality,  to  the  noble  author's  credit. 
Every  one  who  has  looked  into  the  sources  from  which 
Shakspeare  took  the  stories  of  his  plays,  must  know  that. 
In  Julius  Cttsnr  and  forfohraua,  he  has  taken  whole  dia- 
logues, with  remarkable  exactness,  from  North’s  translation 
of  Plutarch. * Now,  it  is  that  very  circumstance  which  im- 
presses those  plays  with  the  stamp  of  antique  reality,  which 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  poet  could  not  have  enabled 
him  to  communicate  to  them.”  Timet. — L.  K. 

extremetie  hath  now  driven  me  lo  come  ss  a poor  hi  ter.  In  take  thy 
rtilnmie  AartA ; not  of  any  hope  I have  to  save  my  life  thereby, 
for  if  t had  feared  death.  1 would  not  have  come  iuUnr  to  put  my- 
self in  haiard." 

Ssturuu. 

“My  name  is  Ctuus  Mamas,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  alt  the  Polices, 

Great  hurt  and  mtsehief  ; thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Conoianus  • The  painful  service. 

The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
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WORKS. 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — 

I wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation.  (1) 

You’re  shabby  fellows— true — but  poets  still, 
And  duly  seated  ou  the  immortal  hill. 

m. 

VII. 

You,  Bob!  are  rather  insolent,  you  know, 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below, 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish; 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  llying-fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Bob, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  Bob! 

Your  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows — 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes; — let  them  go— 

To  you  I envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs — 

And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 

The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow: 

Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbc,  will  try 
’Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

IV. 

VIII. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a rather  long  Excursion 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages), 
Has  given  a sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system  (2)  to  perplex  the  sages  ; 
Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion, 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages — 
And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 
The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need: 
And  recollect,  a poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 
Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

V. 

IX. 

Yoo — Gentlemen  ! by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 
At  Keswick,  (3)  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another’s  minds,  at  last  have  grown 
To  deem,  as  a most  logical  conclusion, 

That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 

Then*  is  a narrowness  in  such  a notion, 

Which  makes  me  wish  you’d  change  your  lakes  for 
ocean. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 
Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion  ; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea’s  immersion, 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To— God  knows  where— for  no  one  else  can  know. 

VI. 

X. 

I would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a vice, 

For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought, 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  bceu  its  price. 
You  have  your  salary;  was’t  for  that  you  wrought? 
And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise.  (4) 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 

Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 

And  makes  the  word  “Miltonic”  mean  “ sublime” 
He  deign’d  not  to  belie  bis  soul  in  sougs, 

Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a crime ; 

(1)  Mr.  Coleridge's  Biographia  Utcmrin  appeared  in 
1817.— L.  R. 

(•2)  “ When,  aome  years  ago,  a gentleman,  the  chief  writer 
and  conductor  of  a celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  Its 
hostility  to  Mr.  Soatbey,  spent  n day  or  two  at  Keswick, 
be  »»i  circumstantially  informed  by  what  series  of  acci- 
dents it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Southey, 
ond  1 had  become  neighltours ; and  how  utterly  groundless 
was  the  supposition,  that  we  considered  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  any  common  school  hnt  that  of  good  sense,  con- 
firmed by  the  long-established  models  of  the  best  time.*  of 
Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  Fngland;  and  still  more  ground- 
less the  notion  that  >1r.  Southey  (for,  as  to  myself,  I have 
published  so  little,  and  that  little  of  so  little  importance,  as 
to  make  it  almost  ludicrous  to  mention  rey  name  at  all) 
could  have  been  concerned  In  the  formation  of  a poetic  sect 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his  works  had  been 
published,  not  only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  between 
them,  but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  any 
thing  bat  in  n diction  ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained  ; 

when,  too,  the  slightest  examination  will  make  it  evident, 
that  between  those  and  the  after- writing*  of  Mr.  Southey 
there  exist*  no  other  difference  than  that  of  a progressive 
degree  of  excellence,  from  progressive  developement  of 
power,  and  progressive  facility  from  habit  and  increase  of 
experience.  Yet,  among  the  first  articles  which  this  man 
wrote  after  his  return  from  Keswick,  we  were  characterised 
as  * the  School  of  whining  and  hypochondriacal  poets  that 
haunt  the  Lakes.’  " • Coleridge. — L.  K. 

(3)  Mr.  Southey  is  the  only  poet  of  the  day  that  ever  re- 
sided at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  one  time 
on  Grasmere,  has  for  many  years  past  occupied  Mount  Ry- 
dal,  near  Amhlrside : Professor  Wilson  possesses  an  elegant 
villa  on  Windermere:  Coleridge,  Lamhe,  lJoyd,  and  others, 
classed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  Lake  School,  never, 
we  believe,  had  any  connection  with  that  port  of  the  conn- 
try. — L.  E. 

(4)  Wordsworth’s  place  may  be  in  the  Customs — it  is.  1 
think,  in  that  or  the  Excise — besides  another  at  Lord  Lons- 

Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname : a food  memory, 

And  trUnen  of  the  malice  and  diiplramre 

Wbtrh  thou  shoohCi I Stir  me : only  that  name  remain j ; 

The  emettr  and  entry  of  the  people, 

Permitted  by  our  dastard  noNei,  who 
Haw*  all  fortooh  me,  bath  derwired  the  rest ; 

■ - i ■ ...  

Ami  suffer’d  nr  by  the  voice  nf  slaves  to  he 
Whoop’d  <ui e of  Rome.  Sow,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth.  Nat  out  of  hope, 

Mistake  me  not,  lo  sure  my  life  i for  if 
/ had  fear'd  death,  of  all  men  i*  the  world 
1 would  have  'voided  thee." 

Coriolantu.  Act  4th,  Scene  SUi. 
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He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  land  the  Sou, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 

Think’st  tbou,  could  he — the  blind  Old  Man — arise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  oucc  more 
The  blood  of  monarch*  with  bis  prophecies, 

Or  be  alive  again — again  all  boar 
With  time  and  trial*,  aud  those  helpless  eyes. 

And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale  ( I ) — and 
poor; 

Would  he  adore  a sultan?  he  obey 
The  intellectual  eunuch,  Castlereagb  ?(2) 

XU. 

Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant! 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin’s  gore. 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 
Transferred  to  gorge  upon  a sister  shore; 

The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want, 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more, 

To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix’d. 

And  offer  poisou  long  already  mix’d. 

XIII. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 
Ineffably — legitimately  vile, 

That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise, 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile, — 

Not  even  a sprightly  blunder’s  spark  can  blaze 
From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil, 

That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a notion 
Of  endless  torments  aud  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

dale’s  table,  where  (his  poetical  charlatan  and  political 
parasite  licks  op  the  crumbs  with  a hardened  alacrity;  the 
converted  Jacobin  having  long  subsidrd  into  the  clownish 
sycophant  of  the  wont  prrjndices  of  the  aristocracy. 

(I)  “Pale,  bnt  not  cadaverous  Milton’s  two  elder 
daughters  are  said  to  have  robbed  him  of  bis  books,  besides 
cheating  and  plaguing  him  in  the  ecooomy  of  bis  house,  etc. 
etc.  Ilis  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  hod*  as  a parent  and 
a scholar,  must  have  been  singularly  painful.  II  ay  lev  com- 
pares him  to  I ear.  See  part  third,  life  of  Villon,  by  \V. 
Hay  ley  (or  lloiley,  as  spelt  in  the  edition  before  me). 

m Or.- 

" Would  he  subside  into  a hark  nr  y Unmts — 

A scribbling,  srlf-suld,  soul-lured,  scorn’d  Iscariot  ?** 

1 doubt  If  “ Laureate  " and  “ Iscariot  " be  good  rhymes,  bat 
must  say,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged 
him  to  rhyme  with — 

•*  I,  John  Sylvester, 

Lij  Willi  your  sister. " 

Jonson  answered, — “ I,  Ben  Jonson,  lay  with  your  wife." 
Sylvester  answered, — “ That  is  not  rhyme.'*— “ No,”  said 
Ben  Jonson ; “ but  it  is  true.” 

(3)  For  tbc  character  of  F.utropios,  the  eunuch  and  mi- 
nister at  the  court  of  Arcadius,  see  Gibbon.  [“  Kutropius, 
one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople, succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whose  min  he  bnd 
accomplished,  and  whose  vices  be  soon  imitated.  He  was 
the  first  of  his  artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  ebu- 


L 


Something  of  which  its  masters  arc  afraid, 

States  to  be  curb’d,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined, 
Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 

Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind — 

A tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chains, 
With  God  and  man’s  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind, 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow,  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind. 
Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  lit, 
Kutropius  of  its  many  masters,(3) — blind 
To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit. 

Fearless — because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice. 

Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a vice. 

XVI. 

Where  shall  I turn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 

For  I will  never  feel  them ; — Italy  ! 

Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  this  State-thing  breathed  o’er  thee — 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin’s  yet  green  wounds. 
Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 

Europe  has  slaves — allies — kings — armies  still. 

And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 

XVII. 

Meantime — Sir  Laureate — I proceed  to  dedicate, 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  yon. 

And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I do  not  predicate, 

*Tis  that  I still  retain  my  “buff  and  blue;”  (4) 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate: 

Apostacy  ’s  so  fashionable,  too, 

To  keep  one  creed ’s  a task  grown  quite  Herculean ; 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory  ullra-Julian?(&) 

Vswics,  September  18,  1818.(6) 

raeter  of  a Roman  magistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  In 
the  presence  of  the  blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal 
tu  pronounce  judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues  ; 
and  sometimes  appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  a hero.  The  disregard 
of  custom  and  decency  always  betruys  a weak  and  ill-regu- 
lated mind  i nor  does  Kutropius  seem  to  have  compensated 
for  the  folly  of  the  design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability 
in  the  deration.  His  former  habits  of  life  had  not  intro- 
duced him  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  or  the  exercise*  of  the 
field;  his  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the 
secret  contempt  of  the  spectators;  the  Goths  expressed  a 
wish  that  nvA  a general  might  always  command  the  armies 
of  Rome;  and  the  name  of  the  minister  was  branded  with 
ridicule,  more  pernicious,  perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a public 
character.”  Gibbon. — L £.] 

(4)  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  a uni- 
form of  blue  and  buff : hence  the  coverings  of  the  l.dinburjh 
Review,  etc.— -L.  E. 

(5)  [ allude  not  to  our  friend  Landor’s  hero,  the  traitor 
Count  Julian,  but  to  Gibbon's  hero,  vulgarly  yclept  The 
Apostate. 

(8)  This  “ Dedication  " was  suppressed,  in  1810,  with 
Lord  Byron's  reluctant  consent ; but,  shortly  after  his  death, 
Its  existence  became  notorious,  in  consequence  of  an  article 
in  the  It'cwtmlnslcr  Review,  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  John 
Hobhonse;  and,  for  several  years,  the  verses  have  been  sell- 
ing in  the  streets  as  a broadside.  It  could,  therefore,  serve 
no  purpose  to  exclude  them  on  the  present  occasion. — L.  E. 
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I w.virr  a hero:  an  uncommon  want, 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a new  one. 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant. 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one ; 

Of  such  as  these  I should  not  care  to  vaunt, 

I’ll  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan — 
We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime, (2) 

Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

(I)  “Regan  at  Venice  September  6;  finished  November  I, 
1818. — B.”  The  following  are  extracts  of  Lord  Byron’s  Let- 
ters to  Mr.  Murray,  with  reference  to  Cantos  I.  and  II. — 
September  19,  lilt  -"  I have  finished  the  First  Canto  (a  long 
one.  of  about  180  octaves)  of  a poem  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
Brppo.  encouraged  by  the  good  sorccns  of  the  same.  It  Is  called 
Don  Juan,  and  is  meant  to  be  a little  quietly  facetious  upon  every 
thing.  But  I doubt  whether  It  Is  not— at  least,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
gone — too  free  Ibr  these  very  modest  days.  However,  I shall  try 
tbo  experiment  anonymously;  and  If  it  don’t  take,  it  will  be  dis- 
continued. It  Is  drdirated  to  Southey,  in  good,  simple,  savage 
verse,  upon  the  Laureate's  politics,  and  the  way  be  got  them.” 
January  33.  1819- — ” Print  it  entire,  omitting,  of  course,  the  lines 
on  Castiereagh,  as  I am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I have  ac- 
qui raced  in  the  request  and  representation;  and,  hating  done  so,  it 
is  idle  to  detail  my  arguments  io  favour  of  my  own  self-love  and 
* poeshle  ;*  but  I protest.  If  the  poem  hat  poetry,  it  would  stand; 
if  not,  hill ; the  rest  is.  • leather  and  pnimdlo,'  and  has  never  yet 
affected  any  human  production  ‘pro  or  con.*  Dulnnu  is  the  only 
annkbilator  in  auch  case*.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day.  I despise  it,  , 
as  I have  ever  dooe  all  iu  other  finical  fashions,  which  become  you  i 
as  paint  became  the  ancient  Britons.  If  yoo  admit  this  pntderv.  i 
you  must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shakvpcare.  Beaumont. 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers;  In  abort, 
somethin?  of  nuut  who  have  written  before  I’opa  anil  aro  worth 
reading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Bract  him — mint  of  you  don't 
— bat  do — and  I will  forgive  you ; though  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  be.  that  you  would  burn  all  I have  ever  written,  and 
all  your  other  wretched  Oaudians  of  the  day  (except  Scott  and 
Crabbe)  Into  the  bargain.” 

February  I,  I9I9-—  " I have  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the  Secood 
Canto,  which  Is  finished,  from  natural  laxlness.  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown  upon  the  First.  I 
My  all  thia  to  litem  as  to  you.  that  Is,  for  you  to  say  to  them,  for  I 
will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they  bad  tofcl  me  the  poetry  was 
bad.  I would  have  acquiesced ; but  they  sat  the  contrary,  and  then 
talk  to  me  about  morality— the  first  time'l  ever  beard  the  wont 
from  any  body  who  was  not  a rascal  that  used  it  for  a purpose. 

I maintain  that  it  la  the  moot  moral  of  poem*  ; but  if  peopio  won’t 
discover  tbo  moral,  that  is  Uirir  fault,  not  mine.” 

April  «,  1919.—”  You  shaVt  make  canticles  of  my  cantos.  The 
poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively;  if  ft  is  stupid,  it  will  fail:  but  I 
will  have  none  of  your  damned  rutting  and  slashing.  If  you  please, 
you  may  publish  anonymously ; it  will  perhaps  be  better;  but  I 
will  battle  my  way  against  them  all.  like  a porcupine.” 

August  n.  1819  — ” Yoa  are  right.  Gifford  is  right,  Crabbe  Is 
right,  Hob  house  is  right— you  are  all  right,  and  1 am  all  wrong;  but 
do.  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up  root  anil  branch ; 
quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly ; send  round  my  ’disjcctl  mt-tnbra 
pocta,’  like  those  of  the  Lrvile’s  concubine;  make  me,  if  you  will, 
a spectacle  to  men  and  angels;  but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I 

won  t;— I am  obstinate  and  lazy— and  there  *s  the  truth You  ask 

roe  for  the  plan  of  Danny  Johnny.  | w DO  pi*,, ; | M „a  pUn  . 
but  I had  or  have  materials;  though  if.  like  Tony  Lumpkin.  • I am 
to  be  snubbed  so  when  I am  in  spirits,’  l >u-  poem  will  be  tunglit 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  it  don't  take,  I will  leave  it  off 
wbms  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public;  but  if  continued,  it 
must  be  in  my  own  way.  You  might  as  well  make  Hamlet  (or 
Diagory)  act  mad  in  a strait  waistcoat,  at  tramrarl  my  buffoonery, 

, * *D*  !,  * buffoon ; their  features  and  my  thoughts  would  only 

be  pitiably  absurd  and  ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul 
of  such  writing  Is  it*  liernsr;  at  least  the  liberty  of  that  license,  if 
one  likes— not  that  one  should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and 
Peerage,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus — s very  fl„e  thin* , bat  riikeUy  in 
ihs  reversion;  because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  tbo  mere 
pleasure  of  proving  his  proaeMion  of  the  privilege. 

" ®nl  * ftviee  with  these  reflections,  You  are  too  earnest  and 
eager  about  a work  never  intended  to  be  aerleu*.  Do  yoo  suppose 
that  I could  have  any  intention  but  to  giggle  and  nuke  giggle  ?— a 
playful  satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be  helped,  was  what 
I meant.  And  as  to  the  indecency,  do,  pray,  read  in  Boswell  what 
Johnson,  the  sullen  moralist,  says  of  prior  and  Paulo  Purnntr.”’ 
August  at.  1819  —"  Keep  the  anonymous  it  help*  what  fan 
there  may  be.  But  if  tbs  matter  grow  serious  about  Don  Juan,  and 
you  feel  yourself  lu  s scrape,  or  me  either,  own  that  I am  the  ass 
lhar.  'will  never  shrink  ; snd  if  you  do.  I ran  always  answer  you 

• Sse  Crater's  Dot  u til,  vol.  iv.  p.  <3 


Vernon,  the  batcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  Granby,  Burgoyue,  Keppel, 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk,  [Howe,  (3) 
And  fill’d  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now  • 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo’s  tnonarchs  stalk, 
Followers  of  fame,  “ nine  farrow”  of  that  sow : 
France,  too,  had  Bonaparte  (4)  and  Dumourier, 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 


Barnave,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Mira  beau, 

Petion,  Clootz,  Danton,  Marat,  La  Fayette, 

Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know; 

And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

in  the  question  of  Gnotimoain  to  hi*  minis  Or— each  being  on  his  own 
coals.f  I wish  that  I had  been  in  better  spirits  ; bat  I am  out  of  sorts, 
out  of  nerves,  and,  now  and  thru  (1  begin  to  fear),  out  of  my  senses.” 

(2)  Remodelled  under  the  names  of  Don  Juan,  The  Liber- 
tine, cte.  etc.,  the  old  Spanish  spiritual  piny,  entitled  .Jthrista 
Fulminato,  formerly  acted  in  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
has  had  Its  day  ot  favour  in  every  country  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  first  introduced  upon  the  regular  stage,  under  the 
title  of  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y Cvmbidado  de  Items,  by 
Gabriel  Tellci,  the  contemporary  of  Calderon.  It  was  soon 
translated  into  ItaUan  by  Cicognini.  and  performed  with  so 
much  success  in  this  language,  not  only  in  Italy  but  even 
at  Paris,  that  Molit're,  shortly  before  his  death,  produced  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  called  Don  Juan;  ou,  be  Festin  de 
Pierre.  This  piece  was,  In  1077,  put  into  verse  by  T.  Cor- 
neille; and  tbo*  it  has  been  performed  on  the  French  stage 
ever  since  In  1076,  Shad  well,  the  successor  of  Dryden  in 
the  iaurenteship,  introduced  the  subject  into  this  country,  in 
bis  tragedy  of  the  Libertine ; but  he  made  bis  hero  so  un- 
boundedly wicked,  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability.  In 
all  these  works,  as  well  ns  in  Moxnrt's  celebrated  opera,  the 
Don  is  uniformly  represented  as  a travelling  rake,  who  prac- 
tises every  where  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  who,  for  bis 
numerous  delinquencies,  is  finally  consumed  by  flame*  comm 
populo,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  bat  it, — “ Sent  to  the  devil  some- 
what ere  his  time.” — L.K. 

(3)  General  Vernon  served  with  considerable  distinction 
in  the  navy,  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  and 
died  in  1757. — The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son  of 
George  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Dettlngen 
and  Fontenoy,  and  still  more  so  at  that  of  Culloden,  where 
he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  in  1746.  lie,  however,  obscured 
his  fame  by  the  cruel  abuse  which  he  made,  or  suffered  his 
soldiers  to  make,  of  the  victory.  He  died  in  1765.— General 
Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedition  against  Que- 
bec, terminated  his  career  in  the  moment  of  victory,  whilst 
Tightiug  against  the  French  In  1759. — In  1759,  Admiral  Lord 
Hawke  totally  defeated  the  French  fleet  equipped  at  Brest 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  In  1766  he  was  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; and  died,  full  of  honours,  in 
1781. — Ferdinand,  [lake  of  Brunswick,  gained  the  victory 
of  Mindcn.  In  I7C2,  he  drove  the  French  oat  of  llesse.  At 
the  peace  of  1703,  he  retired  to  Brnnswick,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  freemasonry.  He  died  in  1792. — The 
Marquis  of  Granby,  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland,  sig 
utilised  himself,  in  1745,  on  the  invasion  by  Prince  Charles ; 
and  was  constituted.  In  1759,  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  Germany,  lie  died  in  1770.— Gen.  Burgoync  was 
an  English  general  officer  and  dramatist,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,  in  1762,  against  the  Spa- 
niards ; and  also  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga ; 
but  was  at  lust  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  army  to  Ge- 
neral Gates.  He  died  in  1792. — Admiral  Keppel  was  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
channel  fleet,  he  partially  engaged,  in  1778,  the  French  fleet 
off  L'shant.  which  contrived  to  escape:  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence, tried  by  a court  martial,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
He  died  iu  1786. — Lord  llowe  distinguished  himself  oa  many 
oecasions  during  the  American  war.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  English 
fleet  and,  bringing  the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  1st  of 
June,  179-4,  obtained  n spleudid  victory,  lie  died,  full  ot 
years  and  honours,  in  1799. — L.E. 

(4)  In  the  MS-  was  the  following  note  to  this  stania:  — 

“In  the  eighth  and  concluding  lecture  of  Mr.  Hazlilt's  ca- 

f " Am  1 now  reposing  on  a Inti  of  Howe  r*  — Robertson, 
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Joubert,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Launch,  Desaix,  Morcau,(t) 
With  many  of  the  military  set, 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times. 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 

Nelson  was  once  Britannia’s  god  of  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turn'd ; 
There’s  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

*Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inuru’d; 

non*  of  criticism,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution.  I am 
accused  of  haring  ‘lauded  Bonaparte  to  the  skies  in  the 
hour  of  his  success,  and  then  peevishly  wreaking  my  disap- 
pointment on  the  god  of  my  idolatry.*  The  first  lines  i ever 
wrote  upon  Bonaparte  were  the  Ode  on  Xapoiron,  after  hi* 
abdication  in  1 H 1 4 . All  that  I have  ever  written  on  that 
subject  has  been  done  since  his  decline ; — I never  ‘ met  him 
In  the  hour  of  his  sucres*. ’ I have  considered  his  churncter 
at  different  periods,  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness:  by 
his  xeslots  I am  accused  of  injustice—  by  his  enemies  as  bis 
warmest  partisan,  in  many  publications,  both  English  and 
foreign. 

‘•For  the  accuracy  of  my  delineation  I have  high  autho- 
rity. A year  and  some  months  ago,  I had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  at  Venice,  my  friend  the  Honourable  Douglas  Kin- 
naird.  In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  honoured  with  a presentation  to,  and  some  inter- 
views with,  one  of  the  nearest  family  connections  of  Napo- 
leon * Eugene  Beauharnais.}*  During  one  of  these,  he  read 
and  translated  the  lines  alluding  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold.’  lie  informed  me,  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  illustrious  personage — (still  recognised  as 
such  by  the  Legitimacy  in  Europe) — to  whom  they  were 
read,  to  say,  4 that  the  delineation  was  complete,’  or  words  to 
this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  vanity  which  iuduces  me  to 
publish  this  fact; — hut  Mr.  Ilaslitt  accuses  my  inconsistenry, 
and  infers  my  inaccuracy.  Perhaps  be  will  admit  that,  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  intimate  family  con- 
nections of  the  Emperor  may  be  equally  capable  of  deriding 
on  the  subject.  I tell  Mr.  Ilazlitt.  that  I never  flattered 
Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  maligned  him  sinre  his  fall.  I 
wrote  what  1 think  are  the  incredible  antitheses  of  his 
character. 

“Mr.  Ilaslitt  arcuses  me  further  of  delineating  myself  In 
Chit  dr  Harold,  etc.  etc.  I have  denied  this  long  ago— hut, 
even  were  it  true,  Locke  tells  ns,  that  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own 
mind.  From  Mr.  Hailin'*  opinion  of  my  poetry  I do  not 
appeal ; hut  I request  that  gentleman  not  to  insult  me  by 
Imputiug  the  basest  of  primes,— vit.  ‘praising  publicly  the 
same  roan  whom  I wished  to  deprreiale  in  bis  adversity:'— 
the  first  lines  I ever  wrote  on  Bonaparte  were  in  bis  dis- 
praise, in  IHI4, — the  last , though  not  at  all  in  his  favour, 
were  more  impartial  and  discriminative,  in  1818.  Has  he 
become  more  fortunate  since  181 4 7 Jl.  k'enice,  1819." 
— L.E. 

(I)  Bamave  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  in  1791  appointed  president  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family, 
he  was  sent  to  conduct  them  to  Paris.  When,  in  1792,  the 
correspondence  of  the  court  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  vieto^ 
rions  party,  they  pretended  to  have  found  documents  which 
showed  him  to  haTe  been  secretly  connected  with  it;  and  hr 
wss  guillotined,  Nov.  1793. — Brissot  de  Warvillr,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  pohllsbed  several  tracts,  for  one  of  which  he  was. 

In  1784,  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  in  July,  1789. 
Being  denounced  by  Robespierre,  he  was  led  to  the  guillo- 
tine, Oct.  1793. — Condorrct  was,  in  1792,  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Having,  in  1793,  attacked 
the  new  constitution,  he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  into 
prison,  he  was  on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparent- 
ly from  poison.  His  works  are  collected  in  twenty  one  vo- 
lumes.— Mirabrau,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of,  and  actors  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  1791. 
— Prtion,  mayor  of  Paris  In  1791,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  king.  Becoming,  in  1793,  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  Robespierre,  he  took  refuge  in  the  department  ( 
of  the  Calvados;  where  his  body  was  found  in  a Held,  half-  ; 

• See  safe,  p.  ||» 


Because  the  army ’s  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern’d; 

Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service, 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon  (2) 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none; 
But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet’s  page, 

devoured  by  wolves.  — John  Baptiste  (better  known  under  the 
appellation  of  Aoacharsis)  Clouts,  in  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Convention,  described  himself  as  the  orator  of  the 
human  race.  Bring  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was,  in 
1791.  condemned  to  death.  On  the  scaffold  he  begged  to 
be  decapitated  the  last,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  obser- 
vations essentia)  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles, 
while  the  hesds  of  the  others  were  falling  : a request  oblig- 
ingly complied  with!—  Danton  played  a very  important 
part  during  the  first  years  of  the  Frrneh  revolution.  After 
the  fall  of  the  king,  he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His 
violent  measures  led  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  September, 
179*2.  Being  denounced  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  be 
ended  his  career  on  the  guillotine,  in  1794.— The  wretch 
Marat  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  10th  August,  and  in 
the  assassinations  of  September,  1792.  In  May,  1793,  be 
was  deuoonced,  and  delivered  over  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. which  acquitted  him;  but  his  bloody  career  was 
arrested  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  in  the  person  of  Char- 
lotte Cortlay.— Of  all  Lord  Byron's  “ famous  people,"  Ge- 
neral luifayette  has  been  the  latest  survivor.  He  died  May  20, 
1 834."  Joubert  rose  from  the  rank  of  a common  soldier  to 
that  of  general,  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of 
Ijiouo,  Monlcnntte.  Millcsinto,  Cava.  Montebello,  Rivoli,  and 
especially  in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  afterwards  opposed  to 
Sosarrow,  and  was  killed,  in  1799,  at  Novi. — In  1796,  ilorhe 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Ireland,  and  sailed  in  Derember  from  Brest  ; but,  a storm 
dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  failed.  After  bis  return,  ho 
received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse; 
but  died  suddenly  , in  September,  1797,  it  was  supposed  of 
poison. — Grnrral  Mnrceau  first  distinguished  himself  in  La 
Vendee.  He  was  lulled  by  a rifle- ball  at  Alterkereben— 

" Honour  lo  Marceau  ! o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tests,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid, 
l^mrniiiui,  and  yet  rnsying,  surii  s doom  — 

Falling  fov  France,  whose  rights  be  battled  lo  resume.” 

See  ante,  p.  118. 

Tonnes,  Duke  of  Montebello  (snrnaroed  the  “Orlando"  and 
the  “ Ajax  ” of  the  French  camp),  was  the  son  of  a poor  me- 
chanic. He  distinguished  himself  at  Milleaimo,  Ixnli.  Abou- 
kir.  Acre,  Montebello.  Auaterlitx,  Jena,  Pnitusk,  Prenss, 
F.ylnn,  Friedtand,  Tudrla,  Saragossa,  Eckmuhl,  and,  lastly, 
nt  Easting;  where,  in  May,  1800,  he  was  killed  by  a cannon- 
shot.  “I  found  him  a dwarf,”  said  Napoleon,  “bat  lost 
him  a giant-”— At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of 
Chebreiss  and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desaix  displayed  the  greatest 
bravery.  His  mild  and  unvarying  equity  obtained  for  him. 
In  Egypt,  the  title  of  “ The  Just  General."  He  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a cannon-ball  at  Marengo,  just  as  victory  de- 
clared for  the  French.  His  body  was  embalmed  at  Milan, 
nud  conveyed,  by  Napoleon’s  orders,  to  the  hospice  of  St. 
Bernard. — Moreau  was  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  of  the 
republican  generals.  In  IHI3,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses 
of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  he  joined  the  allied  armies.  He  was 
struck  by  a cannon  bull  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  in  IHi3. 
The  only  stain  attached  to  his  memory  is  the  fart  of  his 
accession  to  the  allied  cause.  “Those,”  observe  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “who.  more  bold  than  we  are,  shall  decide  that  his 
conduct,  in  one  instance,  too  much  resembled  that  of  Corio- 
lunus,  and  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  must  yet  allow  that 
the  fault,  like  that  of  those  great  men,  was  atoned  for  by 
an  ekrly  and  a violent  death.”— L.  E. 

(2)  “ Vlxere  fortes  ante  Agnmemnnoa 
Multi:  sed  omnea  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignntique  longs 

Node,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.” — liar. 

[“Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd. 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
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And  so  have  been  forgotten: — I condemn  none, 

But  can’t  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one); 

So,  as  I said,  I’ll  take  my  friend  Don  Juan.  (I) 

VI- 

Most  epic  poets  plunge  “ in  medias  res” 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike-road),  (2) 
Aud  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 

What  went  before — by  way  of  episode, 

While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease, 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode. 

Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 

Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a tavern. 

VII. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine — 

My  way  Is  to  begin  with  the  beginning; 

The  regularity  of  my  design 

Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I shall  open  w'ith  a line 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan’s  father, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you ’d  rather. 

VIII. 

In  Seville  was  he  born,  a pleasant  city, 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women  (3)— he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb (4) — and  I quite  agree; 

Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadiz  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see:— 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 

A noble  stream,  and  call’d  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

His  father’s  name  was  Jose — Don,  of  course, 

A true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  be  traced  his  source 
Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spam; 

A better  cavalier  ne’er  mounted  horse, 

Or,  being  mounted,  e’er  got  down  again. 

Whose  huge  ambition’s  now  contain'd 
In  the  smnli  compass  of  a grave; 

In  entiles*  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown, 

No  bard  bad  they  to  make  all  time  their  own." 

lYattOs,  p.  223—L.K.J 

(1)  Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  original  .Jthcista  Ful- 
minate, says— "Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  liberal  accomplishments,  with  beaoty  of  person, 
vigorous  health,  and  constitutional  hardihood— all  these  ad- 
vantages, elevated  by  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  noble 
birth  and  national  character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined 
In  Don  Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a godless  na- 
ture, as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of 
all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  hut  likewise  of  all 
oar  thoughts,  sensations,  impulses,  and  actions.  Obedience 
to  nature  is  the  only  virtue:  the  gratification  of  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites  her  only  dictate:  each  individual's  self- 
will  the  sole  organ  through  which  nature  utters  her  com- 
mands, and 

* Self  contradiction  Is  the  only  wrong  ! 

For,  by  Uir  law*  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
It  every  Individual’*  character 

That  acts  m strict  consistence  with  itself.**  **— L.  E- 

(2)  “ Semper  ad  eventam  festinnt,  et  In  medias  res, 

Ron  secas  ac  notas,  aoditorem  rapit.” 

“ Bat  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  coarse. 

And  bears  his  readers,  with  impetuous  force, 

• Schiller's  Wa Uenstrin. 
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Titan  Jose,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
Begot — but  that’s  to  come — Well,  to  renew: 

X. 

Ill’s  mother  was  a learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 

W’ith  virtues  equall’d  by  lier  wit  alone. 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ushamed, 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XI. 

Her  memory  was  a mine:  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  fur  the  prompter’s  copy; 
For  her  Feinagle’s  were  a useless  art,  (6) 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop— he 
Could  never  make  a memory  so  tine  as 
That  w hich  adom’d  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez.  (6) 

XII. 

Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical,  (7) 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all, 
Her  serious  sayings  darken’d  to  sublimity;  (8) 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I call 
A prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin, 

And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I won’t  slay  puzzling. 

XIII. 

She  knew  the  Latin — that  is,  “ the  Lord’s  prayer,” 
And  Greek — the  alphabet — I’m  nearly  sure; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a problem. 
As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  eunoble  ’em. 

Into  the  midst  of  things ; while  every  line 
Opens,  bjr  just  degree.*,  his  whole  design. 

Francis. — L.  E. 

(3)  * The  women  of  Seville  are,  in  general,  very  hand- 
some, with  large  block  eyes,  and  forms  more  graceful  in 
motion  than  can  he  conceived  by  an  Englishman — added  to 
the  most  becoming  dress,  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
decent  in  the  world.  Certainly,  they  are  fascinating ; but 
their  minds  have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue.  The  wife  of  a duke  is,  in  information,  as 
the  wife  of  a peasant — the  wife  of  a peasant,  in  manner, 
equal  to  a duchess."  B.  IRON. — L.  E. 

(4)  “Qaien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla, 

No  ha  visto  mamvilla.”— L.  E. 

(5)  Professor  Fcinasile,  of  Rndrn,  who,  in  1*12,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  * Blues,"  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics.  — L.  K. 

(fi)  “ In  the  characters  of  Ikuina  Inrz  and  Don  Jose,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  Lord  liyron  lias  sketched  himself  and 
his  Indy.  It  may  be  so;  he  hud  by  that  time  got  pretty 
well  over  the  lachrymalion  of  their  parting. " (tall. — P.  E. 

(7)  ““Lady  Byron  ha*  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them;  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  accident. 
Her  letter*  were  always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible. 
She  was  governed  by  what  she  called  Bird  rules  and  prin- 
ciples. squared  mathematically.”  Lord  D. — L.  E. 

(8)  In  tbe  MS.— 

•*  Utile  she  spoke — but  what  aha  «poke  wax  Attic  all. 

With  words  and  deed*  In  perfect  unanimity."— L E. 
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XIV. 

She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between ’em; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song,  [’em, 

But  I must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who've  seen 
But  this  1 heard  her  say,  and  can’t  la*  wrong,  ['em. 
And  nil  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  lean 
“ T is  strange— the  Hebrew  noun  w hich  means  * 1 ain,’ 
The  Euglish  always  use  to  govern  d — u.” 

XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  look'd  a lecture. 
Each  eye  a sermon,  ami  her  brow  a homily, 

An  all-in-all-suflieient  self-director, 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romillv,  (1) 
The  Law’s  expounder,  and  the  Stale’s  corrector, 
Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 

One  sad  example  more,  that  44  All  is  vanity,” — 

(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  “Insanity.”) 

XVI. 

In  short,  she  was  a walking  calculation,  [vers,  (2) 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels  stepping  from  their  CO- 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  books  on  education,  (3) 

Or  “Calebs’  Wife”  (4)  set  out  iu  quest  of  lovers, 
Morality's  prim  personification, 

In  which  not  Envy’s  self  a flaw  discovert; 

To  others’  share  let  44  female  errors  fall,” 

For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all. 

XVII. 

Ob ! she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel — 

Of  any  modem  female  saint’s  comparison ; 

So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  giveu  up  bis  garrison  ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison  : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  “incomparable  oil,”  Macassar!  (5) 

XVIII. 

Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 
Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours. 

Where  our  first  parents  never  lea  ru’d  to  kiss 
Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers. 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss  (6) 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 

(1)  Sir  Samuel  Rnmilly.  the  eminent  Chancery  lawyer, 
loat  hi*  lady  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  committed  suicide 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1818.— “But  there  will  come  u day 
of  reckoning,  even  if  1 should  not  live  to  see  it.  1 have  at 
least  seen  Rnmilly  shivered,  who  was  one  of  my  assassin*. 
When  that  man  was  doing  his  worst  to  uproot  my  whole 
family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms— when,  after  Inking  my 
retainer,  he  went  over  to  them — when  he  was  bringing  de- 
solation on  my  household  Rods— did  he  think  that,  in  less 
than  three  years,  a natural  event — a severe,  domestic,  but 
an  eipected  and  common  calamity— would  lay  his  carcass 
in  a cross-road,  or  stamp  his  name  in  a verdict  of  lunacy! 
Did  be  (who  in  his  sexagenary  * * ’ ) reflect  or  consider 
what  my  feelings  must  have  been,  when  wife,  mid  child,  and 
sister,  and  name,  and  fame,  and  country,  were  to  be  my 
sacrifice  on  bis  legal  altar, — and  this  at  a moment  when 
my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embarrassed,  and  my 
mind  had  been  shaken  by  many  kinds  of  disappointment — 
while  1 was  yet  young,  and  might  have  reformed  what  might 
he  wrong  in  my  conduct,  and  retrieved  what  was  perplexing 
in  my  affairs!  But  he  is  in  his  grave,’'  etc.— tt.  letters, 
7th  June.  1810 — L.  K. 

(2)  Maria  Edgeworth,  author  of  7Vrti/t*e  on  Practical 
Education,  letters  for  Literary  /suites,  Castle  Hackrent, 
Moral  Titles,  ete.  etc.  etc.— “In  1813,”  says  Lord  Byron, 

L 

Don  Jose,  like  a lineal  sou  of  Eve, 

Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  learn  *d. 

Who  chose  to  go  where’er  he  had  a mind, 

And  never  d ream'd  his  lady  was  concern’d; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a kingdom  or  a house  o’erturn’d, 

Whisper'd  be  had  a mistress,  some  said  two, 

But  lor  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 

A great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities  ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a saint  to  bear  it. 

And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities;  (7) 
But  thru  she  bad  a devil  of  a spirit, 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities, 
And  let  few  opportunities  escape 
Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a scrape. 

XXL 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared, 
That  you  might  “ brain  them  with  their  lady’s  fan (8) 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands, 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXII. 

’Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 

Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  boru  and  bred, 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation  : 

1 don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  bead, 

I’m  a plain  man,  and  in  a single  station, 

But — Oh!  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  you  all? 

XX11I. 

Don  JosA  and  his  lady  quarrell*d — why, 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine. 

Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

’Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine; 

“I  recollect  to  have  met  Mias  Edgeworth  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  London,  iu  the  assemblies  of  the  hoar,  and  at  a 
breakfast  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  which  I was  invited  for 
the  uonce.  She  was  a nice  little  unassuming  ‘ Jeannie  Deant 
looking  body,*  as  we  Scotch  say  ; and,  if  not  handsome,  cer- 
tainly uot  ill  looking.  Her  conversation  was  as  quirt  as 
herself.  One  would  never  have  guessed  she  could  write 
her  name  ; whereas  her  father  talked,  not  as  if  he  could 
write  nothing  else,  but  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth  writ- 
ing.” B.  Diary,  182!.— L.  E. 

(3)  Coat  pa  rat  ire  Clew  of  the  Aeto  Plan  of  Education, 
Teacher’s  Assistant,  etc.  etc. 

(4)  Mis*  Hannah  More’s  Ctrlebs  in  Search  qf  a 1C  iff  i 
comprehending  Observations  on  Domestic  Manners,  etc. — a 
sermon-Uke  novel,  which  had  great  success  at  the  time,  and 
is  now  forgotten. — 1,.  E. 

(5)  “Description  des  rerfus  incomparables  de  l*hnUe  de 
Macassar."  See  the  Advertisement. 

(6)  la  the  MS  — 

••  Where  all  was  innocenne  and  quiet  bliss.”— L.  E- 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

'•  And  so  she  seem’d,  in  all  outside  formalities.”— L.  E. 

(8)  “By  this  hand.  If  1 were  now  by  this  rascal.  1 could 
brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan.”  Shakspeare. — L.  E. 
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I loathe  that  low  vice — curiosity  ; 

But  if  there ’s  any  thing  in  which  I shine, 

‘Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends’  affairs, 

Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind; 

I think  the  foolish  people  were  possess'd, 

For  neither  of  them  could  I ever  Hud, 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess’d — 

But  that  's  no  matter,  and  the  worst 's  behind. 

For  little  Juan  o’er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A pail  of  housemaid’s  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing. 

And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doling 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth; 

Instead  of  quarrelliug,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  they’d  have  sent  young  master  forth 
To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home, 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  lime  to  come. 

XXVI. 

Don  Jos6  aud  the  Donna  Inez  led 

For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life. 

Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead; (I ) 

They  lived  respectably  as  roan  and  wife. 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 

Until  at  length  the  smother'd  fire  broke  out. 

And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt.(2) 

XXVII. 

For  Inez  call’d  some  druggists,  and  physicians. 

And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mod, (3) 
But  as  he  bad  some  lucid  intermissions, 

She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad; 

Yet  when  they  ask’d  her  for  her  depositions, 

No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 

t 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" V\  uhing  cacti  other  damn’d,  divorced,  or  dead.*’— L.  E- 

(2)  “Lady  Byron  had  left  London  at  the  latter  rnd  of  Ja- 
nuary. on  a visit  to  her  father’!  hon»r  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Lord  Byron  was,  in  a short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They 
had  parted  in  the  almost  Mildness,—  she  wrote  him  a letter, 
full  of  playfulness  snd  affection,  on  the  rood,  and,  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to 
acquaint  Lord  Byron  that  she  would  return  to  him  no  more. 
At  the  time  when  he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  had  been  fast  feather- 
ing around  him  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  had  ar- 
rived at  their  utmost.” " Moon . — L.  K. 

(3)  “I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a doctor  (Dr.  Baillic} 

• "Tbt  fact*  are; — I left  London  for  Kirkby  Mallory,  (hr  resi- 
dence of  my  fsllirr  and  mother,  on  Ihe  lilH  of/inusn.  ISIS-  Lonl 
Byron  had  signified  lo  me  in  writing  {Jan.  «ih)  hit  absolute  drvirr 
that  I should  Irate  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  I could  con- 
veniently fix.  Il  was  not  safe  for  me  in  undertake  the  fatigue  of  a 

Kiey  sooner  than  the  lath.  Previously  In  my  departure,  it  bad 
strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  Lord  Byion  was  under 
the  influence  of  i inanity.  Thu  opinion  was  derived  In  a great 
measure  from  the  com  mimical  ions  made  to  me  by  Ins  nrarcst 
relatives  and  personal  attrmlanl,  who  had  more  oppor tunnies  titan 
myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  town. 
It  was  even  represented  to  me  that  lie  wos  in  danger  of  destroying 
himself.  H'ttk  the  concurrence  of  Sit  family.  I I tad  mouthed  Dr. 
Baillie  as  a friend  (Jan.  Sth}  respecting  this'  supposed  malady.  On 
acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's 
drairt  that  I should  leave  London.  Dr.  Hailhr  thought  that  my  ab- 
sence might  be  advisable  as  tin  experiment,  anumirif  (be  fart  of 
mental  derangement , for  Dr.  BaiUie,  not  having  had  access  to  laud 


Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 
Required  this  conduct — which  seem’d  very  odd. 

XXVI1J. 

j She  kept  a journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 

And  o|>cn'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters. 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted  ; 

And  then  she  had  all  Seville  fur  abettors, 

I Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted); 

The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges. 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

! And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 
i Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  and  nobly  chose 
Never  to  say  a word  about  them  more — 

Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 

Aud  saw  hit  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 

That  all  the  world  exclaim’d  “What  magnanimity!” 

XXX. 

No  doubt  this  patience;  when  the  world  is  damning  us, 
Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends; 

I Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem’d  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends; 

; And  what  the  lawyers  call  a Umalus  animus1* 

; Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends: 

[ Revenge  in  person’s  certainly  no  virtue, 

| But  then  ’l  is  not  nty  fault  if  others  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories. 

And  help  them  with  a lie  or  two  additional, 

I'm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  kuow — no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional; 
Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all : 
j And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection — 

. Dead  scaudals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 

I and  a lawyer  (Dr.  l-ushingtou)  almost  forcing  themselves 
at  the  same  time  into  my  room.  I did  not  know  till  after- 
wards the  real  object  of  their  visit.  1 thought  their  qnes- 
I tions  singular,  frivolous,  and  somewhat  importunate,  if  not 
impertinent:  hut  what  should  I have  thought,  if  I bad 
J known  that  they  w ere  sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my  insanity ! 
I have  no  doubt  that  my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were 
not  very  rational  or  consistent,  for  my  imagination  was 
| hratrd  with  other  things.  But  Dr.  Baillic  could  not  con- 
| scientiously  make  me  oat  a certificate  for  Brdlam ; and 
perhaps  the  lawyer  gave  a more  favourable  report  to  his 
employers.  I do  not,  however,  tax  Lady  Byron  with  this 
, transaction  ; probably  she  was  not  privy  to  it.  She  was  the 
tool  of  others.  Her  mother  always  drtrsfed  me,  and  had 
, not  even  the  decency  to  conceal  it  in  her  house.”  + Lord  B. 
! — L.  E. 

| Byron,  could  not  pronounce  a positive  opinion  on  that  point.  He 
enjoined  that,  lo i-urrcspondetK-w  willi  I .ord  Byron.  I should  avoid  all 
but  light  and  soothing  lupin  Under  these  impressions,  I left 
London,  determined  to  follow  the  adstcc  given  by  Di.  Ilaillie.”— 

| Laity  Byron. 

I f " My  mother  always  treated  Lord  B.  with  so  affectionate  cun- 
| sidrration  and  indulgence,  which  rstendrd  to  every  little  pent- 
: haul)  of  his  feelings.  Never  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her 
lips  in  her  whole  ill  ter  coo  rse  with  liiai.”  Lady  Byron. — L.  B. 

The  following  anecdote,  quoted  from  Lord  Byron,  in  Mrdw(n‘t 
| Cooper  tali  one,  lather  at  variance  with  hrr  Ladyship'*  atacrlion  : 

— " Dining  one  d»;  at  Jnr  Ralph's  (who  was  a good  v»rt  of  nun.  and 
I of  whom  you  may  form  some  idea  wlirn  I tell  you  that  a leg  nf 
mutton  was  always  served  at  bis  table  that  be  might  cut  the  same 
joke  upon  il).  I broke  a tooth,  and  waa  in  great  pain,  which  I 
could  ntd  avmd  showing  ' It  will  do  vou  gaud,’  said  Lady  NoaL 
* 1 am  glad  of  it  J*  I gave  her  a look  1”— P.  E. 
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XXX11. 


Their  friends(t)  had  tried  at  reconciliation, (2) 

Then  their  relations, (3)  who  made  matters  worse. 
(Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  hare  recourse — 

1 cin’t  say  much  for  friend,  or  yet  relation) : 

The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce, (4) 

But  scarce  a fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jose  died. 

XXXIII. 

He  died:  and  most  unluckily,  because, 

According  to  all  hints  I could  collect 
From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws 

(Although  tbeir  talk’s  obscure  and  circumspect), 
His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a charming  cause ; 

A thousand  pities  also  with  respect 
To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 
Was  manifested  in  a great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

But  ah!  he  died;  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers’  fees: 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servauts  sent  away, 

A Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

| A priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 

I ask’d  the  doctors  after  his  disease — 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  call’d  the  tertian, 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV. 

Yet  Jos£  was  an  honourable  man. 

That  I must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well; 
Therefore  bis  frailties  I’ll  no  further  scan, 

Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell : 

(1)  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  etc.  etc L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

" First,  their  friends  tried  at  reconciliation.” — L.  E. 

(3)  The  Right  Honourable  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  ete.  The 
following  is  from  a fragment  of  a novel  written  by  Lord 

| Byron  in  1817:— “A  few  hours  afterwards,  we  were  very 
good  friends;  and  a few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon, 
with  my  son,  on  a visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  1 did  not 
accompany  her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before, 
but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chateau  within 
n few  weeks.  During  her  journey,  I received  a very  affec- 
tionate letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  apprising  me  of  the  wel- 
fare of  herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chateau, 
1 received  another,  still  more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in 
very  fond  and  rather  foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immedinte- 
ly.  As  I was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I received  a 
third — this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose  di  Cardoso.  who 
i requested  me,  in  tbe^»olitest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  mar- 
j riage.  1 answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  I would 
do  no  such  thing.  A fourth  letter  arrived— it  was  from 
Donna  Josephs,  in  which  she  informed  me  that  her  father's 
1 letter  was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I requested  the 
reason,  by  return  of  post:  sbe  replied,  by  express,  that  as 
reason  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  give  any — bat  that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent 
woman.  I then  inquired  why  she  bad  written  to  me  the 
two  preceding  affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come 
to  Aragon.  Sbe  answered,  that  was  because  she  bettered 
me  out  of  my  senses — that,  being  unlit  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, I had  only  to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making 
my  way  without  difflrulty  to  Dot)  Jose  di  Cardoso’s,  I should 
there  have  found  the  tenderest  of  wives  and — a strait  waist, 
coat.  I had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection,  but 
a reiteration  of  my  request  for  some  lights  upon  the  subject. 
I was  answered,  that  they  would  only  be  related  to  the  In- 
quisition. In  the  mean  time,  our  domestic  discrepancy  had 
| become  a public  topic  of  discussion;  and  tbe  world,  which 
always  decides  justly,  not  only  in  Aragon  but  in  Andalusia, 
j determined  that  I was  not  only  to  blame,  hut  that  all  Spain 
| could  produce  nobody  so  blamcable.  My  case  was  supposed 


j And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 
As  Nunia’s  (who  was  also  named  Potnpilius\(5) 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  born  bilious. (6) 

XXXVI. 

j Whate’er  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth, 

Poor  fellow  ! he  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 

I Let’s  own — since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth (7)— 

* It  was  a trying  moment  that  which  found  him 
; Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth. 

Where  all  bis  household  gods  lay  shiver’d  round 
i No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride,  [him(8) 
Save  death  or  Doctors’  Commons — so  he  died.  (9) 

XXX  VII. 

i Dying  intestate,  Jnan  was  sole  heir 

To  a chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands, 
Which,  with  a long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 

| Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair, 

And  answer'd  but  to  nature’s  just  demands; 

J An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother  (10) 

Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 
I Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a paragon, 

< And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree: 
j (His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  darn  from  Aragon.) 
Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again, 
He  learn’d  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery. 

And  how  to  scale  a fortress — or  a nunnery. 

to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and  several  which 
coaid  not.  be  committed ; and  little  less  than  aulo-da-fd 
was  anticipated  as  tbe  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we 
are  abandoned  by  onr  friends  in  adversity-  it  was  just  tbe 
reverse.  Mine  thronged  around  me  to  condemn,  advise, 
and  console  me  with  their  disapprobation.  They  told  me 
all  that  was.  would,  or  could  he  said  on  (he  subject.  They 
shook  their  heads  — they  exhorted  me— deplored  me,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and— went  to  diuner.”— L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

••The  lawyers  recommended  a divorce.”— L.  E. 

(5)  Primus  qui  legihns  urbem 
Fnndabit,  Curihus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum.”  tlrg.—  l..  E. 

(6)  In  the  MS. — 


Or, 

“The  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  bilious.”— L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

( DOW  but  ) _ , _ 

“ And  we  may  own — since  be  is  • , I earth.  — L.  E. 

' f laid  In  | 

(8)  In  a letter  from  Venice,  Sept.  ID,  WI8  (when  he  was 
writing  Canto  I.),  Lord  Byron  says,  “ I could  have  forgiveu 
the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any  thing  but  tbe  deliberate  deso- 
lation piled  upon  me,  when  I stood  alone  upon  my  hearth, 
with  my  household  gods  shivered  around  me-  Do  yon  sup- 
pose I have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it?  It  has.  comparatively, 
swallowed  up  in  me  every  other  feeling,  and  I im  only  a 
spectator  upon  earth  till  a tenfold  opportunity  offers.” 

Again,  In  Marino  Fallrro— 

*•  I had  ooe  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 

And  that  they  poi  Min'd  1 My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  sewro.'* — L.  E. 

(fl)  In  the  MS.— 

“ Save  dsath  or  j I fu  dj*d.” — L.  E 

I banishment  — ) 

(10)  “I  have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance.  My 
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XXXIX. 

Bat  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired, 

And  mw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 
The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  .she  hired, 

Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral: 
Much  into  all  his  studies  sbe  inquired. 

And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all 
Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a mystery 
To  Juau’s  eyes,  excepting  natuial  history. 

XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse; 

The  arts,  at  least  all  /uch  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use, 

In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  rend  ; 

But  not  a page  of  any  thing  thai*s  loose, 

Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species. 

Was  ever  suffer’d,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

XLI. 

His  classic  studies  made  a little  puzzle, 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a bustle, 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a tussle, 

And  for  their  AZneids,  Iliads , and  Odysseys, { 1 ) 
Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XL1I. 

Orid’s  a rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 
Anacreon’s  morals  are  a still  worse  sample, 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a decent  poem, 

I dou’l  think  Sappho's  Ode  a good  example, 
Although  Longinus (2)  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 
Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 
But  Virgil’s  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  w Form  os  um  Pastor  Cor)  don.” 

XLHL 

Lucretius’  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 

I can’t  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 

daughter,  my  wlfr,  my  half-sister,  my  mother,  my  sister's 
mother,  my  natural  daughter,  and  myself,  are,  or  were,  all 
only  children.  My  aister'a  mother  had  only  one  half  sister 
by  that  second  marriage  (herself,  too.  an  only  child),  and 
my  father  bad  only  me  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  mar- 
riage with  my  mother  Such  a complication  of  only  children, 
all  tending  to  one  family,  la  alngular,  and  looka  like  fatality 
almost.  But  the  fiercest  animals  have  the  rarest  numhrr  in 
their  Utters, — aa  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which  are 
mild  in  comparison.1*  B.  Diary , 1821. — L.  E. 

(1)  In  the  MS — 

" Defending  still  their  Iliads  and  Odysseys.*'— L.  E. 

(2)  See  Longinus,  Section  10.,  “ iv«  lv  ■«  rtpl  «d- 
caivynu,  ralut  ii  evvoJo*.”  -(The  Ode  alluded  to  is  the  fa- 
mous faivrsat  jioi  xt|*©<  Itois'v,  k.t.  X. 

• Hirst  its  ine  Immotlal  god*  is  he, 

The  youth  that  fondly  sita  by  thee. 

And  heart  and  wo  thee  all  the  whit* 

Softly  spralt  and  sweetly  smile,'*  etc-— L.  E.J 

(3)  uTn  hear  the  clamour  raised  against  Juvenal,  it  might 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  he 
was  the  only  indelicate  writer  of  lus  age  and  country.  Yet 
Horace  and  I'ersius  wrote  with  equal  grossness:  yet  the  rigid 
stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of  expres- 
sions which  Juvenal,  perhaps,  would  have  rejected  ; yet  the 
courtly  Pliny  poured  out  gratuitous  indecencies  in  his  frigid 
hendceasyUaMea,  which  be  attempts  to  justify  by  the  cx- 


For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude; (3) 

And  then  what  pro(>er  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial? 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition. 
Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision. 

The  grosser  parts ; but  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission, (4) 
And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case, 

They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix, (5) 

Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 

XLV. 

For  there  we  have  them  all  u at  one  fell  swoop,” 
Instead  of  being  scatter’d  through  the  pages; 

They  stand  forth  raarshatl’d  in  a handsome  troop, 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 

Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 
Instead  of  stauding  staring  altogether, 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  either. 

XLVI. 

The  Misral  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 
Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ; and  how  they, 

Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray. 

Is  more  than  I know — but  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XL  VII. 

Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  lie  endured, 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured. 

He  did  nut  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 

But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured, 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustin  in  his  fine  Confessions, 

Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions.  (6) 

ample  of  • writer  to  whose  freedom  the  licentiousness  of 
Juvenal  Is  purity!  It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  of 
pique  in  the  singular  severity  with  which  he  is  censured. 
His  pure  and  sublime  morality  operates  as  a tacit  reproach 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  questioning  the  sanctity  w^iich  they  cannot  but 
respect  ; and  find  a secret  pleasure  in  persuading  one  an- 
other that  * this  dreaded  satirist  * was.  at  heart,  no  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  licentiousness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends- When  I find  that  bis  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  every  thing  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  is 
directed  at  her  iu  his  terrible  page,  I forget  the  grossness  of 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design.**  (,{J/ord. — 
L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

f antique  . ( elision.*’ 

“Too  much  i heir  ' modest  t hard  by  the  ' , _ 

I down.  I, hi  I I ...taW-L,  E. 

(6'  Fact!  There  Is,  or  was,  snch  an  edition,  with  all  the  ob- 
noxious epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  the  eud. 

(6)  See  bis  Confessions,  I.  i.  c.  ii.  By  the  representation 
which  Saint  Augustin  gives  of  himself  in  his  youth,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  be  was  what  we  should  call  a rake.  He 
avoided  the  school  as  the  plague;  he  loved  nothing  but 
gaming  and  public  shows;  be  robbed  his  father  of  every 
thing  he  could  find  ; he  invented  a thousand  lies  to  escape 
the  rod,  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  punish 
his  irregularities. — L.  E. 
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XL VII I. 

This,  too,  was  a seal'd  book  to  little  Juan — 

1 can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 

If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 

Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a new  one, 

You  might  be  sure  she  was  a perfect  fright: 

She  did  this  during  even  her  husband’s  life — 

1 recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 

Young  Juan  wav'd  in  goodlincss  and  grace; 

At  six  a charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a face 

As  e’er  to  man’s  maturer  growth  was  given : 
lie  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace, 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven, 
For  half  his  days  were  pass’d  at  church ; the  other, 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I said,  he  was  a charming  child, 

At  twelve  be  was  n fine  but  quiet  boy; 

Although  in  infancy  a little  wild, 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them;  to  destroy 
His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd. 

At  least  it  seem’d  so;  and  his  mother’s  joy 
Was  to  declare  bow  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  yonng  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

LI. 

I had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I have  them  still, 

But  what  I say  is  neither  here  nor  there: 

I knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 
From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill: 

He  and  Ids  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair — 

But  scandal’s  my  aversion — I protest 
Against  all  evil-speaking,  even  in  jest. 

LH. 

For  my  part  I say  nothing — nothing — but 
This  I will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own — 

That  if  I had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I have  none!), 
*Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone. 

No — no— I’d  send  him  out  betimes  to  college, 

For  there  it  was  I pick’d  up  my  own  knowledge. (I ) 

(I)  “Foreigners  often  ask,  * by  wbat  means  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  men,  qualified  more  or  less  eminently 
for  the  performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official 
duties,  is  secured?’  First,  I answer  (with  tbe  prejudices, 
perhaps,  of  Eton  and  Oxford},  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system 
of  public  schools  and  universities.  From  these  institutions 
is  derived  (in  the  language  of  the  prayer  of  our  collegiate 
churches)  ‘ a due  supply  of  men  fitted  to  serve  their  country 
both  in  church  and  state.’  It  is  in  her  public  schools  and 
universities  that  the  youth  of  England  are,  by  u discipline 
which  shallow  judgments  have  sometimes  attempted  to  un- 
dervalue, prepared  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  There  are 
rare  nnd  splendid  exceptions,  to  be  sure;  but  In  my  eon- 
science  1 believe,  that  England  would  not  be  what  she  is, 
without  her  system  of  public  education  ; and  that  no  othrr 
country  can  become  what  England  is,  without  tbe  advan- 
tages of  soch  a system.* — (sinning. 

“I  shall  always,”  say*  Gibbon.  “be  ready  to  join  in  tbe 

public  opinion,  that  our  public  schools,  which  have  pro- 
duced so  many  eminent  characters,  are  tbe  best  adapted  to 
tbe  genius  and  constitution  of  the  English  people.*  See 
also  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  111.  p.  377;  lv.  18.— L.  E. 

^2}  “Having  surrendered  tbe  last  symbol  of  power,  the 


LHL 

For  there  one  learns — ’t  is  not  for  me  to  boast, 
Though  I acquired — but  I pass  over  that , 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I since  have  lost : 

I say  that  there’s  the  place— but  “ Verbum  sat,1 * ** 

I think  I pick’d  up  too,  as  well  as  most, 

Knowledge  of  matters—  but  no  matter  t chat — 

I never  married — but,  I think,  I know 
That  sous  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit:  he  seem'd 
Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a page; 

Aim!  every  body  but  his  mother  deem’d 
Him  almost  man ; hut  she  flew  in  a rage 

And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have  scream'd) 
If  any  said  so,  fur  to  be  precocious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 

Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
Selected  for  discretion  aud  devotion, 

There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  were  but  to  give  a feeble  notion 
Of  mauy  charms,  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 

Her  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid). 

LVI. 

The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 
Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin ; 

(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a sort  of  sin.) 

When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept, (2)  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay’d  in  Spain, 

Her  greut-greal-grandinamma  chose  to  remain. 

LVII. 

She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 
His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be; 

At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown, 
Marrying  their  cousins — uay,  their  aunts,  and  nieces, 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

unfortunate  Boabdil  continued  on  toward*  the  Alpuxarras, 
that  he  might  not  behold  tbe  entrance  of  the  Christian*  into 
hi*  capital.  Hi*  devoted  band  of  cavaliers  followed  him  in 
gloomy  silence.  Having  asrended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  last  view  of  Granada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
a farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a few  steps 
more  would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  While  they  yet 
looked,  a light  cloud  of  smoke  burnt  forth  from  the  citadel ; 
and  presently  a peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that 
the  city  was  taken  possession ' of,  and  tbe  throne  of  the 
.Moslem  kings  was  lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil, 
softened  by  misfortunes,  and  overcharged  with  grief,  conld 
no  longer  rnntain  itself.  4 Allah  achbar!  God  is  great!* 
said  he;  hot  the  words  of  resignation  died  upon  his  llpa, 
and  he  hurst  into  a flood  of  tears.  The  vizier,  Aben  Comixa, 
endeavoured  to  console  his  royal  master,  hut  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  not  to  be  comforted.  ‘Allah  achbar!'  ex- 
claimed be,  ‘when  did  misfortunes  ever  equal  mine?' 
From  this  circumstance,  tbe  hill  took  the  name  ofFeg  Allah 
achbar;  but  tbe  point  of  view  commanding  the  last  pro- 
spect of  Granada  Is  known  among  Spaniards  by  the  name  of 
4 el  ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro,’  or  * tbe  last  sigh  of  tbe  Moor.’ " 
Washington  Irving.— L.  E. 
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LVIII. 

LX1V. 

Tbix  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again. 
Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh ; 

For  from  a root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh; 

The  sous  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain : 
Rut  there’s  a rumour  which  I fain  would  hush, (!) 
T is  said  that  Donna  Julia’s  grandmamma 
Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Send*  sin,  without  a rag  on,  shivering  forth 

(Twas  snow  that  brought  St.  Anthony  (3)  to  reason); 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a wife  is  worth. 

By  layiug  whate’er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a handsome  price, 

Because  it  is  a marketable  vice. 

LIX. 

LXV. 

However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 
Improving  still  through  every  generation, 

Until  it  centred  in  an  ouly  son, 

Who  left  an  only  daughter;  my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 
Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia’s  lord, 

A man  well-looking  for  his  years,  and  who 
Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd: 
They  lived  together,  as  most  people  do, 
Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord, 

Aik!  not  exactly  either  one  or  itco; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  uot  show  it. 
For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

LX. 

LXVI. 

Her  eye  (I ’m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 
Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire. 

And  love  than  either;  and  there  would  arise 
A something  in  them  which  was  not  desire. 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down  the  whole. 

Julia  was — yet  1 never  could  see  why — 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a favourite  friend; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 
For  not  a line  had  Julia  ever  penn’d: 

Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie. 
For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 
That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 
Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage; 

LXI. 

LXV  II. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster'd  o’er  a brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth; 
Her  eyebrow’s  shape  was  like  th'  aerial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Moonting,  at  times,  to  a transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possess’d  an  air  and  grace  by  no  meaus  common: 
Her  stature  tall — I hate  a dumpy  woman. 

And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection, 

Which  time  had  lately  render’d  much  more  chaste, 
She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection, 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best: 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso’s  taste; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can?)  silence  scandal, 

At  least  she  left  it  a more  slender  handle. 

LXII. 

LXVI1I. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a man 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I think,  instead  of  such  a ore 

T were  better  to  have  two  of  five-and -twenty. 
Especially  in  countries  near  the  suu  : 

And  now  I think  on’t,  “mi  vien  in  mente,n 
Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 
Prefer  a spouse  whose  age  is  abort  of  thirty.  (2) 

I can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people’s  eyes,  or  if  her  own 
Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e’er  was  shown; 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 
Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown: 

I 'to  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say. 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a way. 

LXI  II. 

LX  IX. 

'Tis  a sad  thing,  I cannot  choose  but  say, 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun, 

Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay. 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on, 
That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone: 

What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery, 

Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate’s  sultry. 

Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a pretty  child, 

Caress’d  him  often — such  a tiling  might  be 
Quite  ionocently  done,  and  harmless  styled. 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he; 
But  I am  nut  so  sure  I should  have  smiled 
When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three ; 
These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations. 
Particularly  amongst  sun-burnt  nations. 

(1)  la  the  MS.— 

, ... . ..  t •ilrner  '■  hash ! 

**  1 'll  tell  von  too  0 nrrrt  — { 

( wlncli  }on ’ll  bwh."-L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS  — 

" Spout™  from  twenty  yram  of  «|*  to  ib«rt» 

Arc  moot  idnurrd  by  women  of  ftlricl  *lrlue.”— L ft 

(3)  For  the  particulars  of  St  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot 
blood  in  cold  wentber,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler’s  Lire*  qf  the 
.Saints. — L.  K. 
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LXX. 

Wbate’er  tbe  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed ; for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  thy, 
Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  tbe  reason  why, 

Bat  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 
Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXX1. 

Yet  Julia’s  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
"Twas  but  a doubt;  but  ne'er  magician’s  wand 
Wrought  change  with  all  Annida’s  fairy  art 
Like  what  this  Ught  touch  left  on  Juan’s  heart 

LXXJI. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 

She  look'd  a sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile. 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 
She  must  not  own,  but  cherish’d  more  tbe  while 
For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core ; 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a wile, 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIJI. 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ; os  the  blackest  sky 
Foretells  tbe  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  workings  through  the  vainly-guarded  eye, 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  ’tis  still  tbe  same  hypocrisy; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate, 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

Lxxrv. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  snppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left; 
AU  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession, 

Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft. 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 
Embarrass’d  at  first  starling  with  a novice. 

LXXY. 

Poor  Julia’s  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  cfTorts  for  herself  and  mate, 

For  honour's,  pride’s,  religion's,  virtue’s  sake : 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great, 

And  almost  might  have  made  a Tarquin  quake; 
She  pray’d  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace, 

As  being  the  best  judge  of  a lady’s  case. 

LXX  VI. 

She  vow’d  she  never  would  see  Juan  more. 

And  next  day  paid  a visit  to  his  mother, 

(1)  M . . . Quel  Riurno 

Pits  non  *i  legfcmmo  nvante.”  Panic. — L.  E. 

(2)  • “ (ioacieuza  l'assirurn, 

la  buona  enmpajena  che  I'aoin  fra  ncheffffis 
Sotto  1'  tubergo  del’ ewer  pure."  Panic. — L.  E. 


And  look’d  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 

Which,  by  the  Virgin’s  grace,  let  in  another; 
Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a little  sore — 

Again  it  opens!  it  can  be  no  other, 

*Tis  surely  Juan  uow—  No!  I’m  afraid 
That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray’d.  (1) 

LXXVII. 

She  now  determined  that  a virtuous  woman 
Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation ; 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  uo  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation : 
That  is  to  say,  a thought  beyond  the  common 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion, 

For  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

LXXV1II. 

And  even  if  by  chance — and  who  can  tell? 

Tbe  devil’s  so  very  sly — she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  welt, 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a virtuous  wife  can  quell 
Such  thoughts,  and  be  tbe  better  when  they  ’re  over; 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  ’tis  but  denial: 

1 recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine, 

Bright  and  immaculate,  uumix’d  and  pure. 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 

And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 
Platonic,  perfect,  Ujust  such  love  as  mine:” 

Thus  Julia  said— and  thought  so,  to  be  sure, 
And  so  I’d  bave  her  think,  were  I the  man 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger. 

A hand  may  first,  and  then  a lip,  be  kiss’d ; 

For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I’m  a stranger, 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  list 
Of  all  o’er  which  such  love  may  be  a ranger: 

If  people  go  beyond,  ’t  is  quite  a crime, 

But  not  my  fault — I tell  them  all  iu  time. 

LXXXI. 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits, 

Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 
In  young  Don  Juan’s  favour,  and  to  him  its 
Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion; 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a shrine  to  dim  its 
Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together— 

I really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

LXXX  II. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 
In  mail  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul,  (2) 

She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced. 

And  that  her  honour  was  a rock,  or  mole,  (3) 
Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
With  any  kiod  of  troublesome  control; 

(3)  In  1 he  MS.— 

•’  Deem'd  that  l»cr  thought*  do  more  required  control)]."  ^ ^ 
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But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 

la  that  which  must  be  mention'd  in  the  sequel.  (1) 

Lxxxm. 

Her  plan  she  deem'd  both  innocent  and  feasible, 

And,  surely,  with  a stripling  of  sixteen, 

Not  scandal’s  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that ’ssei sable; 

Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean 
Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peaceable — 
A quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene! 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

And  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died. 

But  Heaven  foTbid  that  such  a thought  should  cross 
Her  brain,  though  in  a dream  ! (and  then  she  sigh’d) 
Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss ; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I only  say  suppose  it — inter  not. 

(This  should  be  enlre  nous , for  Julia  thought 
In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought.) 

LXXXV. 

I only  say  suppose  this  supposition: 

Juan,  being  then  grown  up  to  man’s  estate, 

Would  fully  suit  a widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late; 
And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 

Tbe  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great, 

For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LX  XXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.  12)  Now  we’ll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow!  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  bit  the  true  one; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid’s  Miss  Medea,  (3) 

He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a new  one, 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
Which,  with  a little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVIL 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 

Tormented  with  a wound  he  could  not  know, 

His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude: 

I ’in  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 

But  then,  I beg  it  may  be  understood. 

By  solitude  I mean  a sultan’s,  not 
A hermit’s,  with  a haram  for  a grot 

(1)  “ In  this  description  of  the  straggles  and  tbe  workings 
of  Donna  Julia’*  mind  with  respect  to  Don  Juan,  previously 
to  tbeir  first  and  mutual  transgression,  tbe  poet  displays  a 
most  consummate  knowledge  of  all  the  more  subtle  and  re- 
fined self-delusions  of  tbe  human  heart.  This  is.  perhaps, 
tbe  least  objectionable  part  of  the  poem;  since  all  who 
choose  to  avoid  the  beginnings  of  evil,  the  tcelrris  primordla 
— all  who  know  the  weakness  of  reason,  and  the  strength  of 
passion,  may  profit  by  the  catastrophe  of  this  amour.  But, 
in  tbe  subsequent  description  of  Douiia  Julia's  delinquency, 
his  Muse  has  lost  again  what  little  she  had  gained  in  the 
approbation  of  the  moralist.”  Collon. — L.  E. 

(2)  “The  progress  of  this  passion  i*  traced  with  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; and,  hat  for  the  se- 
ductive colouring  with  which  every  incident  is  embellished. 


LXXXVUI. 

“O  Love!  in  such  a wilderness  as  this, 

Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 

And  here  thou  art  a god  indeed  divine.9 
The  bard  I quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,  (4) 

With  tbe  exception  of  the  second  line. 

For  that  same  twining  “ transport  and  security  9 
Are  twisted  to  a phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 

Tbe  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 

The  very  thing  which  every  body  feels. 

As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

Thai  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb’d  at  meals 

Or  love. — I won’t  say  more  about  u entwined* 

Or  “ transport,”  as  we  knew  all  that  before, 

But  beg  “security”  will  bolt  tbe  door. 

xc. 

Young  Juan  wander’d  by  tbe  glassy  brooks, 

Thinking  unutterable  things  ; he  threw 
Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork-forest  grew  ; 
There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 

And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through. 

So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  arc  eligible. 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 

He,  Juan  (and  not  Wordsworth),  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood, 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  tbe  whole. 

Of  its  disease ; he  did  tbe  best  he  could 
With  tilings  not  very  subject  to  control, 

And  turn’d,  without  perceiving  his  condition, 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a metaphysician. 

XCII. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  tbe  whole  earth, 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  tbe  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wars. 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth, 

Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 
To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies;— 

And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

XCIII. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 

and  the  air  of  levity  and  perfect  contempt  of  all  consequence* 
with  which  tbe  delusion*  of  passion  and  the  approaches 
of  crime  are  treated,  it  might  be  put  into  tbe  hand*  of  youth 
ns  a moral  warning  to  guard  agaiust  the  first  approaches  of 
irregular  desires,  and  that  sophistry  of  sentiment,  by  which 
our  impurest  wishes  and  designs  are  frequently  veiled  and 
disguised  even  from  ourselves,  till  the  moment  when  Iheir 
gratification  seems  within  our  reach.  It  Is  then  that  the 
mask  falls  off,  and  tbe  sophistry  which  hnd  seduced  ac- 
quires the  new  duty  of  apologising  for  and  excusing  what  an 
unsophisticated  view  of  our  own  hearts  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented.” mu. — L.  E. 

(3)  See  Ovid,  de  Jit.  Jmand.  1. 11.— L.  E. 

(4)  Campbell's  (,crirude  of  Wyoming— (1  think)  the  open- 
ing of  Canto  Second — but  quote  from  memory. 
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Which  some  are  born  with,  bat  the  most  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 
Twas  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky;  (1) 

If  you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

1 can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a voice  in  all  the  winds;  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers. 
And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 

He  miss’d  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours, 

And  when  be  look'd  upon  his  watch  again, 

He  found  how  much  old  Time  bad  been  a winner — 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

xcv. 

Sometimes  he  turn’d  to  gaze  upon  bis  book, 

Boscan,  (2)  or  Garcilasso ; (3) — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look, 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 
Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook, 

As  if 't  were  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVI. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted; 

Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay, 

Could  yield  bis  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay, 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted, 

With several  other  things,  which  I forget, 

Or  which,  at  least,  I need  not  mention  yet. 

XCVJI. 

Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries, 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes; 

She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  bis  ease; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may  and  must  surprise. 

Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 
Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise; 

Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 

Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not 

XCVU1. 

This  may  seem  strange,  bat  yet  ’tis  very  common; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman, 

And  break  the Which  commandment  is’t  they 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  mau  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a mistake:) 

I say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  aw  jealous. 

They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

(1)  Id  the  MS — 

“ 1 tty  lUi*  by  the  way — ut  don't  look  strm. 

But  if  you  ‘re  angry,  reader,  paaa  it  by."— L.  E. 

(2)  Joan  Boscan  Altnogora,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 
year  1643.  Id  concert  with  bit  friend  Gareilauo,  he  intro- 
duced the  Italian  style  into  Castilian  poetry,  and  commenced 
his  labours  by  writing  sonnets  la  the  manner  of  Petrarch.— 
UE. 

(3)  Gareilasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a noble  family  at  Toledo, 
was  a warrior  as  well  as  a poet.  After  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  he  was  killed,  in 
1536,  by  a stone  thrown  from  a tower,  which  fell  upon  his 
head  as  he  was  leading  on  his  battalion.  Some  of  his  poems 
have  been  lately  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Wiffeo. — L.  E. 


XCIX. 

A real  husband  always  is  suspicious, 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place,  (4) 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 

Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace, 

By  harbouring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious; 

The  last  indeed 's  infallibly  the  case: 

And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  arc  gone  off*  wholly, 
He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted; 

Though,  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne’er  discover, 
The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted, 

Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny’s  lover, 
Till  some  confounded  escapudc  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears, 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  be  got  heirs. 

Cl. 

But  Inez  was  so  anxions,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I must  think,  ou  this  occasion, 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaviug  Juan  to  this  new  temptation ; 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I sha'n’t  say  here; 

Perhaps  to  finish  Juan’s  education, 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso’s  eyes. 

In  case  he  thuugbt  his  wife  too  great  a prize. 

CIL 

It  was  upon  a day,  a summer's  day; — 

Summer ’s  indeed  a very  dangerous  season, 

And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason ; 

But  whatsoe’er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more 
merry  in, — 

March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

cm. 

Twas  on  a summer’s  day — the  sixth  of  June: — 

I like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 

Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon; 

They  are  a sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tune,  (5) 
Then  spur  away  o’er  empires  and  o’er  states, 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology.  (6) 

CIV. 

’Twas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hoar 
Of  half-past  six — perhaps  still  nearer  seven — 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a bower 
As  e’er  held  houri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  aud  Anacreon  Moore,  (7) 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given, 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

“ A r>nl  wind  always  U uiipirinnt, 

But  always  also  bunts  in  Utc  wrong  place."— I*  K. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 

" Change  boors  every  hour,  from  night  till  noon."- L.  E. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  Except  tbr  promises  nf  true  theology.**—  L.  F. 

(7)  “Oh,  Susan!  IV  said,  in  the  moments  of  mirtb. 

What's  devotion  to  thee  or  to  roe? 

1 devoutly  believe  there  'a  n heaven  on  earth. 

And  believe  that  that  heaven  '•  in  /Ace.”  Moore. 

— L.E. 
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With  all  tlve  trophic*  of  triumphant  song — 

He  wan  them  wdl,  and  may  he  wear  them  long! 

She,  wbo  for  many  years  had  watch’d  her  sou  so— 
I 'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 

cv. 

CXI. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ; I know  not  wdl 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place, 
And  even  if  I knew,  1 should  not  tell — 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  case; 
No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell, 

But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to  face — 
When  two  such  faces  are  so,  ’t  would  be  wise, 
But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

The  band  which  still  held  Juan’s,  by  degrees 
Gently  but  palpably,  confirm’d  its  grasp. 

As  if  it  said,  “Detain  me,  if  you  please;” 

Yet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 
His  fingers  with  a pure  Platonic  squeeze ; 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a toad,  or  asp, 
Had  she  imagined  such  a thing  could  rouse 
A feeling  dangerous  to  a prudent  spouse. 

CVI. 

exit. 

How  beautiful  she  look’d!  her  conscious  heart 
Glow’d  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 
Oh  Love ! how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art, 

Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on  the  strong: 
How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along — 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense, 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.  (1) 

I cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 

But  wbat  he  did  is  much  what  yon  would  do; 

His  young  lip  thank’d  it  with  a grateful  kiss, 

And  then,  abash'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 
In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss ; 

Love  is  so  very  timid  when  ’t  is  new : 

She  blush’d,  and  frown’d  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 
And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

cvn. 

CXIII. 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan’s  youth, 
And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears, 

Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth, 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso’s  fifty  years: 

I wish  these  last  had  not  occurr’d,  in  sooth, 
Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears, 

And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny, 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon: 

The  devil’s  in  the  moon  for  mischief;  they 
Who  call’d  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature;  there  is  not  a day. 

The  longest,  not  the  tweuty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  business  in  a wicked  way 
On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile — 
And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while ! 

CVIII. 

cxrv. 

When  people  say,  a I ’ve  told  you  fifty  times,” 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do; 

When  poets  say,  “ I ’ve  written  fifty  rhymes,” 

They  make  you  dread  that  they  ’ll  recite  them  too; 
In  gangs  of  fifty,  thieves  commit  their  crimes; 

At  fifty  love  for  love  is  rare,  ’tis  true; 

But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 

A good  deal  may  be  bought  for  fifty  louis. 

There  is  a dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  sou] 
To  open  all  itsdf,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-coutrol ; 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o’er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  tbc  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A loving  languor,  which  is  not  rcpose.(3) 

CIX. 

cxv. 

Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love, 

For  Don  AJfuoso ; and  she  inly  swore, 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above, 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 

Nor  leave  a wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove; 

And  while  she  ponder’d  this,  besides  much  more, 
One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm. 

Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where ’t  was  placed ; 

Yet  still  she  roust  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 
Or  else ’t  were  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  liad  its  charm. 

And  theu God  knows  what  nezt — I can’t  go  on; 

I’m  almost  sorry  that  1 e’er  begun. 

cx. 

CXYI. 

Unconsciously  she  lean'd  upon  the  other, 

Which  play’d  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair; 
And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem’d,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

’Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair; (2) 

Oh  Plato!  Plato!  you  have  paved  the  way, 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Your  system  feigns  o’er  the  controulless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers: — You’re  a bore, 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" She  Hood  on  guilt’*  steep  brink,  in  all  the  temr 
And  foil  security  of  lunurrnce.'*— L.  E 

(2)  In  the  MS  — 

“ To  Ifiit  Uifw  two  young  people  then  and  there.” — L E. 

(3)  “ I am  always  moat  religions  upon  s sunshiny  day  ; as 

if  there  wn*  some  association  between  no  internal  approach 
to  greater  light  and  parity,  and  the  kindler  ofthU  dark  lan- 
tern of  oar  external  existence.  The  night  it  also  a religious 
concern ; and  even  more  to — when  1 viewed  the  moon  and 
•tars  through  HerscbeT*  telescope,  and  saw  that  they  were 
worlds.”  B.  Diary,  1821 .— L.  E. 
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A charlatan,  a coxcomb — and  have  been. 

At  best,  no  better  than  a go-between.  (1) 

cxm 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation; 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion : 

But  who,  alas!  can  love,  and  then  be  wise? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 

A little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 

And  whispering  41 1 will  ne’er  consent” — consented. 

CXVUI. 

T is  said  that  Xerxes  offer’d  a reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a new  pleasure: 
Methinks,  the  requisition’s  rather  hard, 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a treasure: 

For  my  part,  1 ’m  a moderate-minded  bard, 

Food  of  a little  love  (which  1 call  leisure); 

I care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXIX. 

0 Pleasure!  you  are  indeed  a pleasant  thing, 
Althongh  one  must  be  damn’d  for  you,  no  doubt : 

1 make  a resolution  every  spriug 

Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out, 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 

Yet  still,  1 trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout: 

I’m  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed. 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim’d. 

cxx. 

Here  my  chaste  Muse  a liberty  must  take — 

Start  not ! still  chaster  reader — she’ll  be  nice  hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake; 

This  liberty  is  a poetic  license. 

Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I have  a high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  ’tis  fit 
To  beg  ^is  pardon  when  I err  a bit. 

CXXI. 

This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fatal  day. 
Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 

For  want  of  facts  would  all  be  thrown  away), 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass’d;  we ’ll  say 
Twas  in  November,  but  I’m  not  so  sure 
About  the  day — the  era ’s  more  obscure. 

CXXII. 

We’ll  talk  of  that  anon. — ’Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow’d,  o’er  tbe  waters  sweep; 

Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 

’T  is  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 

(1)  aF«»r  my  part,  I mail  cod  few  that  I have,  though  a 
tolerably  good  philosopher,  but  a very  law  opinion  of  Pla- 
tonic love;  for  which  rciMon  I have  thought  It  necessary  to 
give  my  fair  readers  a caution  against  it,  having  occasionally, 
to  my  great  concern,  observed  the  waist  of  a Platonist  swell 
to  a roundncai  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  philosophy. ” 
.Mw/e.-L-E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

“ Our  coming,  nor  look  brightly  UIl  we  come  "— L.  C. 


From  leaf  to  leaf;  ’tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

exxm. 

T is  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mou th’d  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home; 
’Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; (2) 
Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull’d  by  falling  waters;  sweet  the  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

Tbe  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXTV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth 
Purple  and  gushing:  sweet  are  our  escapes 
From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth; 

Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps, 

Sweet  to  tbe  father  is  his  first-born’s  birth. 

Sweet  is  revenge— especially  to  women. 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

CXXV. 

Sweet  is  a legacy,  and  passing  sweet  (3) 

The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 
Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Wbo’ve  made  44  us  youth”  wait  too — too  long  al- 
For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country-seat,  [ready 

Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  double-damn’d  post-obits.  (4) 

CXXVI. 

Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one’s  laurels, 

By  blood  or  ink;  ’tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife;  ’tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 
Particularly  with  a tiresome  friend : 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels; 

Dear  is  tbe  helpless  creature  we  defeud 
Against  the  world ; and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 

Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone. 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall; 

Tbe  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck’d — all’s 
And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall  [known — 

Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch’d  for  us  from  heaven. 

CXXV1II. 

Man's  a strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts, 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  bis  parts; 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts; 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

" Swrrl  It  a Uwtult  lo  tbr  a llomer —*W  eel 
The  unripccUil  death,”  tie.— L L 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

Who  ’re  made  ut  wait— God  know*  how  long,  already, 

For  an  entail'd  relate,  or  country -teal. 

Wuhlng  them  nol  eraclly  damn'd,  bnl  dead— he 
Knout  nought  of  grief,  who  hat  Ml  to  hern  worried — 

1 u ttrange  old  people  tUm'i  like  to  be  buried  L £• 
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You’d  best  begin  with  truth,  and,  when  you’ve  lost 
Labour,  there’s  a sure  market  for  imposture,  [your 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets :) 

One  makes  new  noses,  one  a guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been  [sockets ; 

A kind  antithesis  to  Congreve’s  rockets, 

W'ith  which  the  doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox, 

By  borrowing  a new  one  from  an  ox. 

exxx. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes; 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning, 

But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 
Of  the  Humane  Society’s  beginning, 

By  which  men  are  unsuflocated  gratis: 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been  spin- 
I said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late;  [ning! 
Perhaps  it  may  be  follow’d  by  the  great. 

CXXXf. 

Tis  said  the  great  came  from  America; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 

The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 
’Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn, 

With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  auy  way, 

So  that  civilisation  they  may  learn ; 

And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  is — 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis? 

exxm 

This  is  the  patent-age  of  ucw  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls, 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions; 

Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  lantern,(l)  by  which  coals 
Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 
Tombuctoo  travels, (2)  voyages  to  the  Poles,  (3) 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

cxxxin. 

Man’s  a phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what. 

And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure ; 

’T  is  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure's  a sin,  and  sometimes  siu’s  a pleasure;  (4) 
Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  *would  be  at. 

But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure, 

(1)  The  “Safety  Lamp,”  after  loo*  researches  and  innu- 
merable experiments,  wn#  at  length  invented  by  the  late  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  P.  R.S.,  in  I8|f>,  and  has,  no  doubt,  already 
preserved  thousands  of  miners  from  the  dangers  of  the  fire- 
damp.— L.  E, 

(2)  Jackson's  Account  of  Tombuctoo,  the  great  emporium 
of  Central  Africa. — AarrnUve  of  Iloberl  Adams,  a bailor. — 
Dr.  Leyden's  Discoveries  fa  Africa , etc.  etc. — L.  K. 

(3)  sir  Edward  Parry’s  three  expeditions. — Captain  Ross’s 
voyages  of  discovery,  etc.  etc.— L-E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

" Not  only  pleasure  *s  tin,  but  sin  '»  a pleasure. " — L.  E. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 

" And  lose  in  shining  snow  Ihrir  sommirs  blue." — L.  E. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

" *T  was  midnight— dark  and  sombre  was  the  night ; 

No  moon,  no  stars,"  etc.— L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

" I *m  food  of  Are,  and  crickets,  and  all  that. 

And  supper,  punch,  ghost-stories,  and  such  chat." — L-  E. 


The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 
The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know — and  then 

CXXXIY. 

What  then? — I do  not  know,  no  more  do  you— 

And  so  good  night. — Return  we  to  our  story  : 

T was  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few. 

And  the  for  mountains  wax  a little  hoary. 

And  clap  a white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue ; (5) 

And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock. 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o’clock. 

CXXXY. 

’T  was,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a cloudy  night ; (ft) 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wiud  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a sparkling  hearth  was  bright 
With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd ; 
There’s  something  clicerlul  in  that  sort  of  light. 

Even  as  a summer  sky ’s  without  a cloud : 

I’m  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, (7) 

A lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat(8) 

CXXXVI. 

’T  was  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 

Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 
Arose  a clatter  might  awake  the  dead, 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before, 

And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read, 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more; — 

The  door  was  fasten’d,  but  with  voice  and  fist 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  u Madam — Madam 
— hist! 

cxxxvu. 

u For  God’s  sake,  Madam — Madam — here ’s  my  mas- 
With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back — [ter, (9) 

Was  ever  heard  of  such  a curst  disaster! 

*T  is  not  my  fault — 1 kept  good  watch — Alack ! 

Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a little  faster — 

They’re  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a crack 
Will  all  be  here ; perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 

Surely  the  window’s  not  so  very  high!” 

CXXXVIII. 

By  this  time  Don  Alphonso  was  arrived. 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband’s  temples  to  encumber : 

(8)  “Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  an  eitraordinary 
woman : she  could  translate  Epictetus,  and  yet  write  a song 
worthy  of  Aristippus — the  lines, 

" And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  pul. 

Ami  we  meet,  wiili  ebampagnr  and  a chicken,  al  least, 

Mas  crery  lood  pleasure  that  moment  endear  ! 

Be  banish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear'1 2 3 4 5 6 7  etc.  etc. 

There,  Mr.  Bowles'. — wbat  say  you  to  such  a supper  with 
such  a woman  ? — and  her  own  description  too?  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  stanra  contains  the  puree  of  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus.”  Lord  B ■ to  Mr.  Bowies. — L.  B. 

(0)  “ To-night,  as  Countess  GniceioH  observed  me  poring 
over  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  137th 
stanza  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  1 
told  her,  ‘ Nothing. — but  your  husband  is  coming.*  As  I 
said  this  in  Italian  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a 
fright,  and  said.  ‘ Oh,  ray  God,  is  he  coming?’  thinking  It 
was  her  own.  Yon  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she 
found  oat  the  mistake.  You  will  he  amused,  as  1 was; — it 
happened  not  three  hours  ago."  B.  Letters,  Nov.  8,  1819 
— L.  R. 
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Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 

Were  one  no t punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a sort  of  blander, 
Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXXXIX. 

CXLV. 

I can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso’s  head ; 

But  for  a cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 

Without  a word  of  previous  admonition. 

To  hold  a levee  round  his  lady's  bed, 

And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  tire  and  sword, 
To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr’d. 

During  this  inquisition,  Julia’s  tongue(2) 

Was  not  asleep — “Yes!  search  and  search,”  she 
“Jnsult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong!  [cried, 
It  was  for  this  that  I became  a bride! 

Fur  this  in  silence  I have  suffer’d  long 
A husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 

But  now  1 ’ll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 

If  there  be  law,  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

CXL. 

CXL  VI. 

Poor  Donna  Julia!  starting  as  from  sleep 

(Mind — that  I do  not  say — she  had  not  slept), 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  in  a heap, 

As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept: 

I can't  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

“Yes,  Don  Alfonso!  husband  now  no  more, 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name ; 

Is’t  worthy  of  your  years? — you  have  threescore— 
Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same — 

Is’t  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  agaiust  a virtuous  woman's  fame? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 

How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so? 

CXLI. 

CXLYII. 

But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear’d  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men,  afraid, 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr’d  by  two, 
And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid, 

Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 
And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 

“ My  dear,  1 was  the  first  who  come  away.” 

“ Is  it  for  this  I have  disdain’d  to  hold 
The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 

That  I have  chosen  a confessor  so  old 
And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 

And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold. 
But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I’ve  miscarried! 

CXLII. 

CXLVIII. 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a voice,  and  cried, 

u In  Heaven’s  name,  Don  Alfonso,  whatd’  ye  mean? 
Has  madness  seized  you?  would  that  I had  died 
Ere  such  a monster’s  victim  I had  been!(l) 

What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A sadden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 

Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill? 
Search,  then,  the  room!” — Alfonso  said,  “I  will.” 

“Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo (3)  e’er 
I yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville? 
Is  it  for  this  I scarce  went  any  where, 

Except  to  buli-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  whate’er  my  suitors  were, 

1 favour’d  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 

Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O’Reilly, 

Who  took  Algiers, (4)  declares  I used  him  vilely? 

cxliil 

CXLIX. 

He  search’d,  they  search’d,  and  rummaged  every  where, 
Closet  and  clothes’  press,  chest  and  window-seat, 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair, 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick'd  und  curtains  with  their  swords, 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

“ Did  not  the  Italian  musico  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  his  countryman,  Count  Corniani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain? 

Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 

The  Count  Strougstrogauoff  I put  in  pain, 

And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse, (5)  the  Irish  peer, 
Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CXLIV. 

CL. 

Under  the  bed  they  search’d,  and  there  they  found — 
No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sought; 
They  open’d  windows,  gazing  if  the  gmund 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  nought; 
And  then  they  stared  each  other’s  faces  round: 

’Tis  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought. 

“Have  I not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fenian  Nunez, 
And  is  it  thus  a faithful  wife  you  treat? 

I wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moou  is: 

I praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 
Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is — 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" Ere  I the  wife  of  iucb  a men  had  been  — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

'*  But  while  this  search  vru  making,  Julia ’a  longue. L.  E- 

(3)  The  Spanish  “ Cortejo  ” is  much  the  same  as  the  Italian 
“Cavalier  Serrente." 

(4)  Donna  Julia  here  made  a mistake.  Count  O’Reilly  did 
not  take  Algiers— but  Algiers  very  nearly  look  him  ; he  and 
his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  loas,  and  not  much 
credit,  from  before  that  city.  In  the  year  1 775. 

(5)  “This  sneer  at  the  titles  of  some  of  what  were  called 
the  Union  Peers  of  Ireland  is  capital.  ” Hill. — L.  E. 
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Oh,  valiant  man ! with  sword  drawn  and  cock’d  trigger, 
Now,  tell  me,  don’t  you  cut  a pretty  figure? 

CLI. 

“Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 
Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable, 

With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney, 

Whom  I see  standing  there,  and  looting  sensible 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool?  though  both  I spurn,  he 
Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct's  less  defensible, 
Because,  no  doubt,  ’twas  for  his  dirty  fee, 

And  not  from  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

cm. 

“If  he  comes  here  to  take  a deposition, 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceod ; 

You’ve  made  the  apartment  in  a fit  condition: — 
r There’s  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need — 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd — 

But,  as  my  maid’s  undrest,  pray  turn  your  spies  out.” 
“ Oh!  ” sobb’d  Antonia,  “ I could  tear  their  eyes  out” 

CL1JI. 

“There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber — search  them  under,  over; 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair, 

The  chimney — which  would  really  bold  a lover.  (|) 
I wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discover 
The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure — 

And  when ’t  is  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure. 

CLIY. 

“ And  now,  Hidalgo ! now  that  you  have  thrown 
Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all, 

Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d’ye  call 
Him?  what’s  his  lineage?  let  him  but  be  shown — 

I hope  he’s  young  and  handsome — is  he  tall? 

Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLY. 

“At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years, 

At  that  age  be  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter, 

Or  for  so  young  a husband’s  jealous  fears — 
(Antonia!  let  me  have  a glass  of  water.) 

I am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears, 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father’s  daughter ; 

My  mother  dreara’d  not,  in  my  natal  hour, 

That  1 should  fall  into  a monster's  power. 

CLVI. 

“ Perhaps ’t is  of  Antonia  you  arc  jealous. 

You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side 
When  yon  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows: 

Look  where  you  please — we’ve  nothing,  sir,  to  hide; 
Only  another  time,  I trust,  you’ll  tell  us, 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 

(I)  In  the  MS  — 

*•  The  chimney— fit  retreat  for  any  lover.” — L.  E. 

(2}  “ Donna  Julia  is  surprised  in  her  bed-room,  under  cir- 
cumstance* extremely  awkward,  by  her  own  hushand  and  a 
whole  posse  comitatus  of  attendant*,  well  supplied  with  flam- 
beaux, torches,  and  weapons  of  all  descriptions.  The  lady, 
however,  is  more  than  a match  for  ail  this  formidable  array ; 
and  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the  presence  of  her 
mind,  goes  nigh  to  prove  the  absfncr  of  her  lover,  and  to 
gain  a most  complete  victory,  when  an  unforeseen  little 


A moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Dress’d  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CL  VII. 

“And  now,  sir,  I have  done,  and  say  no  more; 

The  little  I have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o’er 
The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow: — 

I leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before. 

Twill  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so? 

God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief! — 
Antonia ! where ’s  my  pocket-handkerchief?  ” (2) 

CLVIII. 

She  ceased,  and  turn’d  upon  her  pillow ; pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  dashing  through  their  tears, 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ; as  a veil, 

Waved  and  o'ershading  her  wan  cheek,  appears 
Her  streaming  hair  ; the  black  curls  strive,  but  fail. 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uprears 
Its  snow  through  all ; — her  soft  lips  lie  apart, 

And  loader  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart.  (3) 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack’d  room, 

And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 
Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb, 

So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause, 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 

CLX. 

With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there, 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude; 

For  reputations  he  bad  little  care; 

So  that  a suit  or  action  were  made  good, 

Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair, 

And  ne’er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 
W ere  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

CLXI. 

But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 

And,  truth  to  say,  be  made  a foolish  figure; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks. 

And,  treating  a yonng  wife  with  so  much  rigour. 
He  gain'd  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes, 

Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigour 
Had  pour’d  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour, 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a thunder-shower. 

CLXIL 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse. 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs, 

And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs, 
Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose: 

Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job’s ; 

incident  snatches  the  triumph  from  the  hand*  of  the  fair  de- 
linquent, in  the  very  moment  of  her  attaining  It.  We  most 
however,  admit,  that  she  conducts  her  own  defence  so  ini- 
mitably, that  whatever  might  be  her  fate  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, or  in  Banco  Hegis.  we  should  assure  her  a favourable 
verdict  in  the  Court  of  Parnassus,  were  Apollo  the  judge, 
and  the  three  Graces,  with  the  nine  Muses,  the  jury.” 
Colton. — L.  K. 

(3)  “The  conclusion  of  the  history  of  this  passion  is,  that 
Don  Juan  is  detected  in  the  lady’s  chamber  at  midnight  by 
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He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations, 
And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

Perhaps  't  was  in  a different  way  applied, 
For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIII.  * 

CLXIX. 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 

But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 
The  anvil  of  bis  speech  received  the  hammer. 

With  u Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more, 
Or  madam  dies.® — Alfonso  mutter’d,  “D — n her!® 
But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er ; 

He  cast  a rueful  look  or  two,  and  did, 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  be  was  bid. 

What 's  to  be  done  ? Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  be  has  sent  his  fools  away. 
Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

But  no  device  conld  be  brought  into  play — 
And  how  to  parry  the  renew’d  attack  ? 

Besides,  it  wonted  but  few  hours  of  day: 
Antonia  puzzled;  Julia  did  not  speak, 

But  press’d  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan’s  cheek. 

CI.XIV. 

CLXX. 

With  him  retired  his  u posse  comitatus ;® 

The  attorney  last,  who  linger'd  near  the  door. 
Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him — not  u little  sore 
At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain’d  u hiatus  ® 
In  Don  Alfonso’s  facts,  which  jnst  now  wore 
An  awkward  look;  as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fasten’d  in  his  legal  face. 

He  turn'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  band 
Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  waudering  hair ; 
Even  then  their  love  they  conld  not  all  command, 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair  : 
Antonia’s  patience  now  was  at  a stand — 

“ Come,  come,  'tis  no  time  now  for  fooling  there,® 
She  whisper’d,  in  great  wrath — “1  must  deposit 
This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet: 

CLXV. 

CLXXI. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than — Oh  ! shame! 

O sin!  O sorrow!  and  O womankind! 

How  can  yon  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame, 
Unless  this  world,  and  t’  other  too,  be  blind? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch’d  good  name  ! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind : 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said, 

Young  Juan  slipp'd,  half- smother’d,  from  the  bed. 

“Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night — 
Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 
What  will  become  on ’t — 1 ’m  in  such  a fright, 

The  devil’s  in  the  urchiu,  and  no  good — 

Is  this  a time  for  giggling  ? this  a plight? 

Why,  don’t  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood? 
You’ll  lose  your  life,  and  I shall  lose  my  place, 

My  mistress — all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXVI. 

CLXXII. 

He  had  been  hid — I don’t  pretend  to  say 
How,  nor  can  I indeed  describe  the  where — 
Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay. 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square; 
But  pity  him  I neither  must  nor  may 
His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 

T were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  iu  his  Malmsey  butt.  (1) 

“ Had  it  but  been  for  a stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty -five  or  thirty — (Come,  make  haste) 
But  for  a child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here ! 

I really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 
(Come,  sir,  get  in) — my  master  must  be  near : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  be ’s  fast, 
And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep.)" 

CLXvn. 

CLXXlll. 

And,  secondly,  I pity  not,  because 
He  had  no  business  to  commit  a sin 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws, 

At  least ’t  was  rather  early  to  begin ; 

But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 
So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accompts  of  evil, 
And  find  a deuced  balance  with  tlie  devil.  (2) 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone, 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid: 

She  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone, 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey’d  ; 

However,  present  remedy  was  none, 

And  no  great  good  seem’d  answer’d  if  she  staid  : 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view. 

She  snuff'd  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

CLXVIII. 

CLXXIV. 

Of  his  position  I can  give  no  notion : 

T is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 

How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion, 
Prescribed,  by  way  of  blisfer,  a young  belle, 
When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 
And  that  the  medicine  answer'd  very  well ; 

Alfonso  paused  a minute — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  bis  late  proceeding ; 
He  would  not  justify  what  be  had  done, — 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 
But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  be  specified  in  this  his  pleading: 

her  husband.  Thinking  her  lover  effectually  concealed, 
Donna  Julia  rates  her  lord  in  a style  of  volubility  in  which, 
it  must  be  granted,  there  is  much  of  the  rt»  comica.  The 
detection  which  follows,  almost  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech,  gives  much  additional  absurdity  to  the 
amazing  confidence  of  the  lady.”  Blackwood. — I • E. 

(1)  [n  the  MS.— 

— — than  be  pul 

To  drawn  with  Clarence  in  bit  Milnw;  butt.” — L.  E 

(2)  Io  the  MS.— 

•*  And  reckon  up  out  balance  with  the  devil  L.  E. 
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Hi*  speech  was  a fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learn'd  call  • rigmarole .n 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 
A matron,  who  her  husband’s  foible  knows, 

By  a few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose, — 

Even  if  it  should  comprise  a pack  of  fables; 

Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 
Suspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  three. 

CLXXVf. 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds, — 

Alfonso’s  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known; 

But  whether ’t  was  that  one’s  own  guilt  confounds — 
But  that  can’t  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A lady  with  apologies  abounds; — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 
From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan’s  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother’s  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two; 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Joan  had  allnded, — 

Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 
Had  bren  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 

Conceal’d  amongst  his  premises;  ’tis  true, 

His  mind  the  more  o’er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say, 

Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso’s  way. 

CLXXYIII. 

A bint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a tact — 

(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) — 
Which  keeps,  when  push’d  by  questions  rather  rough, 
A lady  always  distant  from  the  fact: 

The  charmiug  creatures  lie  with  such  a grace, 

There ’s  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX. 

They  blush,  and  we  believe  them ; at  least  I 
Have  always  done  so;  ’tis  of  no  great  use. 

In  any  case,  attempting  a reply, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  qnite  profuse; 

And  when  at  length  they’re  out  of  breath,  they  sigh, 
And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 

(1)  la  the  MS.— 

**  With  base  suspicion  now  no  long  nr  taunted."— -L,  E. 

(2)  For  the  incident  of  the  shoes,  Lord  Byron  wo*  probably 
indebted  to  the  Scottish  ballad  :— 

" Our  food  man  came  tame  at  e'en,  and  tame  came  be, 

He  ipy’d  a pair  of  jaek-bonU  where  nae  boots  should  be. 
Wbat  *s  this  now,  good  wife  ? What  'a  this  I see  ? 

How  came  these  boots  there,  without  the  leave  o’  me? 

Boots ! qoo’  she : 

Ay,  boots,  ipso*  he. 

Shame  fa'  your  cuckold  face,  and  ill  may  y*  see. 

It 's  bat  a pair  of  water-stnups  the  cooper  sent  to  me. 
Water-sloops ! quo*  he : 

Ay,  water-atnops,  quo'  the. 

Far  baa  1 ridden,  and  farrer  tael!  ganr. 

But  aitver  spurs  on  water-stoupa  saw  1 never  name. 

**  0ar  goodman  came  tame  at  e'en,  and  tame  came  be ; 

There  be  ipy’d  a powder’d  wig,  where  nae  wig  should  be. 
Wbat 's  this  now,  good  wife  ? what '*  this  I see  • 

How  came  this  wig  here.  Without  the  leave  o’ me? 

A wig,  quo’  aba ; 

Ay.  a wig,  qno‘  ba. 


A tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  np; 

And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  ami  sap. 

€LXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg’d  her  pardon, 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted,  ; 
And  laid  conditions,  he  thought,  very  hard  on. 

Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted: 

He  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  his  garden, 

With  useless  penitence  perplex'd  and  haunted,  (I) 
Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse. 

When,  lo ! he  stumbled  o’er  a pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXJ. 

A pair  of  shoes!  (2)— what  then?  not  much,  if  they 
Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies’  feet,  bat  these 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I grieve  to  say) 

Were  masculine;  to  see  them,  and  to  seize, 

Was  but  a moment's  act. — Ah!  well-a-day! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  freeze — 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion, 

And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXII. 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish’d  sword. 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 

“Fly,  Juan,  fly!  for  Heaven’s  sake — not  a word — 
The  door  is  open — you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — fly — fly — adieu! 

Haste — haste!  I hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feel — 

Day  has  not  broke — there ’s  no  one  in  the  street* 

CLxxxin. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice,  (3) 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late; 

Of  all  experience  ’tis  the  usual  price, 

A sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate:  (4) 

Juan  had  reach’d  the  room-door  in  a trice, 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate. 

But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown, 

Who  threaten’d  death — so  Juan  knock’d  him  down. 

CLXXXIV. 

Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light ; 

Antonia  cried  out  “Rape!”  and  Julia  “Fire!* 

But  not  a servant  stirr’d  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfunso,  pommell’d  to  his  heart’s  desire, 

Swore  lustily  he’d  be  revenged  this  night; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher; 

Stamr  C »*  year  cuckold  face,  and  111  may  you  tee, 

'T  it  naclhing  bat  a dock  in  hen  my  granny  ten  l to  ik 
A clock  m ben  ! quo’  be  i 
- . At,  a clock! a hen.  quo’  the. 

Far  tae  I ridden,  and  muckle  tae  I teen. 

But  powder  on  a clock  in  ben  taw  I never  nane. 

*’  Ben  went  our  good  man.  and  ben  went  be  ; 

And  there  hr  tpy’d  a sturdy  rntn,  where  nae  man  should  br 
How  came  this  man  here,  how  can  this  be  ? 

How  came  this  man  here,  without  the  leave  o’  ma? 

A man  ! quo’  site  : 

Ay,  a man.  quo*  be. 

Poor  blind  body,  and  blinder  may  ye  be, 

It  *a  a new  milking-mald.  my  miltatr  sent  to  me. 

A maid ! quo’  he  t 
Ay,  a maid,  quo'  she. 

Far  hie  I ridden,  and  mnrklr  hae  I sees. 

But  Ung -bearded  maidens  saw  1 never  nane." 

See  Johnson's  Musical  Museum,  to 1.  v.  p.  466. — L-  F. 
(%)  In  the  MS.— 

" Hone  can  deny  that  this  was  good  advlee  "— L.  E. 

(4)  la  the  MS.— 

" A sort  of  tai  laid  no  out  wiu  by  fate.**— L.  E. 
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fill 


His  blood  was  up:  though  young,  he  was  a Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  could  draw  it, 
And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand, 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne’er  saw  it; 

His  temper  not  being  under  great  command, 

If  at  that  moment  he  bad  chanced  to  claw  it, 
Alfonso’s  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer. — Think  of  husbands’,  lovers’  lives! 
And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — wives! 

CLXXXVI. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away, 

And  blood  ft  was  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow; 

At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 

And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way : 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 

I doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 

CLXXXVH. 

Lights  came  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 

Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon’d, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 

Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter’d  on  the  ground, 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more: 
Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  turn’d  the  key  about, 

And  liking  not  tbe  inside,  lock'd  the  out 

CLxxxvm. 

Here  ends  this  canto. — Need  I sing,  or  say. 

How  Juan,  naked,  favour'd  by  the  Night, 

Who  favours  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way,  (I) 
And  reach'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight? 

The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 

The  nine  days’  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light, 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a divorce. 

Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings, 

The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul, 

There’s  more  than  one  edition,  and  (be  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull ; 

The  best  is  that  in  short-hand  la’en  by  Gurney, 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a journey.  (2) 

(I)  In  tbe  MS.— 

••  Found — llrarm  know*  how — hi*  solitary  way, 

And  reach'd  his  home,*'  etc.—  L.  E. 

(3)  William  Brodie  Gurney,  the  eminent  short-hand  wri- 
ter to  the  boiu«  of  parliament,  succeeded  hi*  father  in  that 
office; — and  the  grandfather  was  author  of  a treatise  on 
“ Bmchygraphy."—L.  E. 

(3)  In  tbe  MS.— 

" Sines  Roderick**  Goth*,  or  older  Goucrie'i  Vandal*. L.  R. 
(t)  “Qoe  les  horames  sont  benrenx  d'aJler  A la  guerre, 
d'eipoter  lenr  vie,  de  *e  livrer  A I'enthotuiasme  de  I* bonne ur 
et  dn  danger  t Mai*  i)  n'y  a rien  au  dehors  qni  souiage  lei 
femmes.”  Corinnr.—L.E. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— L.  E. 

To  raoorn  alone  the  lore  which  bu  undone.* 

Or, 

" * To  lift  our  fatal  lore  to  God  from  man.* 


cxc. 

But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  tbe  train 
Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals, (3) 
First  vow’d  (and  never  had  she  vow’d  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles; 

And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies, 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp’d  ofT  from  Cadiz. 

CXCI. 

She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 
AI1  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea, 

To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy 
(At  least  this  is  the  tiling  most  people  do,) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a convent : she 
Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Sbown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  letter:— 

CXCII. 

“They  tell  me  ’tis  decided;  you  depart: 

T is  wise — *t  is  well,  but  not  the  less  a pain  ; 

I have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart, 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again; 

To  love  too  much  has  been  tbe  only  art 
I used; — I write  in  haste,  and  if  a stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  ’tis  not  what  it  appears, 

My  eyeballs  burn  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

CXCIH. 

“ I loved,  I love  yoa ; for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind’s,  my  own  esteem, 
And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream; 

Yet,  if  I name  my  guilt,  ’t  is  not  to  boast. 

None  can  deem  harsblier  of  me  than  I deem  : 

I trace  this  scrawl  because  I cannot  rest — 

I’ve  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request. 

CXCIV. 

“ Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a thing  apart, 

*T  is  woman’s  whole  existence ; man  may  range 
The  coart,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart. 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  All  up  his  heart, 

And  few  there  arc  whom  these  can  not  estrange; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,  (4) 

To  love  again,  (5)  and  be  again  undone.  (G) 

cxcv. 

“You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many ; aU  is  o’er 

Take  that  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescrip- 
tion." B.~  L.  E. 

(6)  “We  have  an  indelicate  bnt  very  clever  acene  of  the 
young  Juan’s  concealment  Ln  tbe  bed  of  an  amorous  matron, 
and  of  the  torrent  of  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  with 
which  she  repels  the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord. 
All  this  is  merely  comic,  and  a little  coarse, — but  then  the 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and  abandoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  tbe  very 
spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pnre,  and  unalterable  love— thus 
profaning  tbe  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  sensual- 
ism. Thus  are  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  at  once  con- 
founded—our  confidence  in  virtue  shnkrn  to  the  foundation— 
and  our  reliance  on  troth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  for  ever. 
Of  this  it  is  that  we  complain.”  Jeffrey. — L.  E. 
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For  roe  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart’s  core;(l) 
These  I could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 
The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 

And  so  farewell — forgive  me,  love  me — No, 

That  won!  is  idle  now— but  let  it  go.(2) 

CXCVL 

“ My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

Bat  still  I think  l can  collect  my  mind; (3) 

My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit’s  set, 

As  soil  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 

My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget— - 
To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind; 

So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole. 

As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix’d  soul. (4) 

CXCV1I. 

a I have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still. 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet. 

And  yet  I may  as  well  the  task  fulfill, 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete: 

I had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 
And  I must  even  survive  this  last  adieu,  [meet, 

And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  yon!” 

CXCVIII. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper 

With  a neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new;(5) 
Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 

It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her: 

The  seal  a sun-flower ; uEUe  r ous  suit  partout,”(6) 
The  motto,  cut  upon  a white  cornelian ; 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 

This  was  Don  Juan’s  earliest  scrape;  but  whether 
I shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

Well  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this. 

(1)  “Tlie  anlarky  incident  of  the  shoe,  followed  up  by  the 
discovery  and  flight  of  the  lover,  were  astounding  facts,  that 
neither  the  wit  nor  the  eloquence  of  Donna  Julia  could  over- 
come. She  retires  to  a nunnery,  and  writes  a letter  to  Don 
Juan,  quite  equal,  in  its  tray,  to  the  celebrated  epistle  of 
tdoisa.”  Colton. — L.E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

i fatal  now  > 

“ Thai  word  Is  j lost  f at  me  ! — but  let  It  go."— L.  E. 

! deadly  now  * 

(S)  In  the  MS.— 

I struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind.**— L.  F- 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

••  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne’er  can  reach— so  turn*  to  you  my  soul.” — L.  E. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 

••  With  a neat  crow-quill,  rather  bard,  but  new.”— L.  E. 

(6)  Front  a passage  in  JMvto'i  (V>»rersafloM.  it  appears 
that  lord  Byron  had,  in  his  own  possession,  a seal  with 
this  sentimental  motto.— P.  E. 

(7)  “ For  yonr  tempest,  take  Kurus,  Zephyr,  Antler,  and 
Boreas,  and  east  them  together  in  one  verse : add  to  these, 
of  rain,  lightning  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quan- 
tum suffieit.  Mix  yonr  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till 
they  foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with 
n quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  In  yonr  head,  before 
you  set  it  a blowing.  For  a battle  : pick  a large  quantity 
of  images  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a spice 
or  two  of  Virgil,  and,  if  there  remain  any  overplus  you 
may  lay  them  by  for  a skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  si- 
miles. and  It  will  make  an  excellent  battle.”  Swift  ; liccipc 
for  an  Epic. — L-  E. 

Their  favour  in  an  author’s  cap’s  a feather, 

And  no  great  mischief’s  done  by  tbeir  caprice; 

And  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 

Perhaps  they  ’ll  have  some  more  about  a year  hence. 

CC. 

My  poem's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ; each  book  containing, 
With  love,  and  war,  a heavy  gale  at  sea,  (7) 

A list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
New  characters ; the  episodes  are  three : (8) 

A panoramic  view  of  hell’s  in  training. 

After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 

So  that  my  name  of  epic’s  no  misnomer. (9) 

CCL 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle’s  rules, 

The  Vade  Mr  cum  of  the  true  sublime, 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools: 

Prose  poets  like  blank-verse,  l ’m  fond  of  rhyme, 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 

I’ve  got  new  mythological  machinery, 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. (10) 

CCII. 

There's  only  one  slight  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 

And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I ween 
(Not  that  I have  not  several  merits  more. 

But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen); 

They  so  embellish,  that  ’tis  quite  a bore 
Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through. 

Whereas  this  story ’s  actually  true. 

com. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I appeal 
To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts, 

To  news|»apcrs,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts; (11) 

All  these  confirm  my  statement  a good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 

(8)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 
Which  shall  be  sped  lied  in  fitting  time. 

With  good  discretion,  and  in  current  rhyme.”— I..  E. 

(8)  “ Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  If  the  definition  of  the  Dictionnaire  dc  Trt\uux  be 
right 

qul  apparlient  A la  po^sle  hi'roique,  ou  porme 
qui  deceit  qnciquc  action,  signaler  d'on  h<fro*.  1/  jwWrnr 
'pique  eat  un  discours  invrnte  avec  art  pour  former  les 
incrar*  par  des  Instructions  dcguisecs  sous  les  allegories  d’une 
action  importante,  racontee  d’uue  mnnlcre  vraisemblable  et 
merveiUeuse.  1a  difference  qn'll  y a cut  re  le  porme  epique 
rt  la  tragedie,  e’est  que  dans  le  portae  epique  les  peroonnes 
n'y  sont  (mint  introduites  anx  yeux  dcs  spectateurs  agissant 
par  elles-mcmes,  comme  dans  la  tragedie;  amis  Faction  eat 
rurontee  par  1c  poetc.’ " Bryd*jes.— L-  E. 

(10)  “For  your  machinery , take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  yon  can  use:  separate  them  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  : let  Juno  put  him  in 
n ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  ou  all  occa- 
sions to  mnke  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of 
devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your 
spirits  from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  Is  evident ; 
and,  since  no  epic  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest 
way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest  necessities.”  Swift. 
— L.  E. 

“The  above,”  writes  Lord  B-  to  Mr.  Moore,  “are  two 
stanxas,  which  1 send  you  as  a brick  of  my  Babel,  and  by 
which  you  can  judge  of  the  texture  of  the  structure.”— P.  E. 

(11)  In  the  MS.— 

**  To  new tjtapers,  lo  sermon*,  which  the  real 

Of  pious  men  hsvc  publish'd  no  his  sets." — LE. 
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la,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 

Sato  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil.(l) 

CC1V. 

If  ever  I should  condescend  to  prose, 

I'll  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That,  went  before;  in  these  I shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows, 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 

I’ll  call  the  work  “Longiuus  o'er  a Bottle, (2) 

Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle. w 

ccv. 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope ; 

Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope,  [Southey ; 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthy:  (3)  j 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope, 

Aud  Campbell's  Hippocrcne  is  somewhat  drouthy : j 

(I)  “The  popularity  of  the  old  Spanish  play,  entitled, 
./thetsta  Fuinlnato,  the  original  of  Don  Juan,  has  been  so 
extensive  as  tu  claim  philosophical  attention  and  inTestiga- 
tion.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throngb- 
oat  imaginative-  Nothing  of  it  belongs  to  the  real  world, 
but  the  names  of  the  places  and  persons.  The  comic  parts, 
equally  with  the  tragic  ; the  living,  equally  with  the  defunct 
characters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain  ; as  little  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  ordinary  probability,  as  the  Satan  of  Paradise 
Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  the  Tempest,  aud  therefore  to  be 
understood  as  impersonated  abstractions.  Tbe  rery  extrava- 
gance of  the  incidents,  and  the  superhuman  enlireness  ot 
Don  Juan's  agency,  prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking 
our  minds  to  any  painful  degree.  Meantime  the  qnalitirs 
of  his  character  are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride 
and  oar  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  addi- 
tional fhitb  as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no  danger 
(thinks  the  spectator  or  reader)  of  my  becoming  each  a 
monster  of  iniquity  as  Don  Juan ! I never  shall  be  an  atheist ! 

I shall  never  disallow  all  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong!  / have  not  tbe  least  inclination  to  be  so  outrage- 
oos  a Draweansir  in  my  love  affairs  1 But,  to  possess  such 
a power  of  captivating  and  enchanting  the  affections  of  the 
other  sex!  to  be  capable  of  inspiring,  in  a charming  and 
even  a virtuous  woman,  a love  so  deep,  and  so  entirely  per- 
sonal to  me!  that  even  my  worst  vices,  if  1 trerv  vicious, 
even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy,  if  1 were  cruel  and  perfidious, 
could  not  eradicate  the  passion  1 to  be  so  loved  for  my  ou*n 
se\f9  that,  even  with  a distinct  knowledge  of  my  character, 
she  yet  died  to  save  me ! this  takes  bold  of  two  sides  of  our 
nature,  the  better  and  the  worse.  * * In  fine,  the  cha- 
I rarter  of  Don  Juan  consists  in  the  onion  of  every  thing  de- 
sirable to  human  nature,  as  means,  and  which,  therefore, 
by  the  well-known  law  of  association,  become  at  length  de- 
sirable on  their  own  account.  Tbe  ingredients,  too,  are 
mixed  in  the  happiest  proportion,  so  as  to  uphold  aud  re- 
lieve each  other — more  especially  in  that  counterpoise  of 
wit,  gaiety,  and  social  generosity,  which  prevents  tbe  cri- 
minal, even  in  tbe  most  atrocious  moments,  from  sinking 
into  the  mere  rnffian,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our  imagination 
sits  in  judgment.  Above  all,  the  fine  suffusion  through  the 
whole  with  the  characteristic  manners  and  feelings  of  a 
highly-bred  gentleman,  gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thns,  hav- 
ing invited  the  statue-ghost  of  the  governor,  whom  he  had 
murdered,  to  supper,  which  invitation  tbe  marble  ghost  ac- 
cepted by  a nod  of  the  head,  Don  Joan  has  prepared  a ban- 
quet. 

* D.  Juan.  Some  wine,  sirrah!  Here’s  to  Don  Pedro's  ghost 
— he  should  have  hern  welcome. 

( D.  Lop.  Tbe  rascal  is  afraid  of  yon  after  death.  { One 
knocks  at  the  door.) 

‘ D.  Juan  {to  the  seri'ant).  Rise,  and  do  your  doty. 

1 Serv.  Oh,  the  devil ! the  devil!  ( Marble  ghost  enters). 

• D.  Juan.  Hal  'tis  the  ghost!  Let 's  rise  and  receive  him! 
Come,  governor,  yon  are  welcome,  sit  there ; if  we  had 
thought  you  would  have  come,  we  would  have  staid  for  yon. 


Thou  shall  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  Muse  of  Moore. 

CCVI. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby’s  Muse, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that’s  his; 

Tbon  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  like  “the  Blues’* — 
(There’s  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this); 

Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  1 choose: 
This  is  true  criticism,  and  yon  may  kiss, — 

Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod ; 

But  if  yon  don’t.  I'll  lay  it  oo,  by  G — d! 

CCVIL 

If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 
This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I pray, 

That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they  ’re  hurt, 

Then  that  they’ll  read  it  o’er  again,  and  say, 

(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert,) 

That  this  is  not  a moral  tale,  though  gay ; 

Here,  governor,  your  health  ! Friends,  pat  it  about ! Her*  ’• 
excellent  meat,  taste  of  this  ragout.  Come,  I *11  help  you ; 
come,  eat ! and  let  old  quarrels  be  forgotten.  ( The  ghost 
threatens  Ain  with  vengeance.) 

• D.  Juan.  We  are  too  much  confirmed — curse  on  this  dry 
discourse ! Come,  here ’s  to  yonr  mistress  ; yon  had  one 
when  you  were  living  : not  forgetting  yonr  sweet  sister. 
( Devils  enter.)  Are  these  some  of  your  retinue?  Devils, 
say  you?  1 'm  sorry  1 have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  'em 
with;  that's  drink  fit  for  devils,'  etc. 

“ Nor  is  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  interesting  in  dra- 
matic probability  alone  ; it  is  susceptible  likewise  of  a sound 
moral ; of  a moral  that  has  more  than  common  claims  on 
the  notice  of  a too  numerous  class,  who  arc  ready  to  receive 
the  qualities  of  gentlemanly  courage,  and  scrupulous  honour 
(In  all  the  recognised  laws  of  honour),  as  the  substitutes  of 
virtue,  instead  of  its  ornaments.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral 
value  of  the  play  at  large.”  Coleridge. — L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS. — 

•'I  rU  call  the  work  * Reflections  o’er  a Bottle.’ L.  E. 

(3)  “ There  are  the  takers,  my  lord ; ay,  the  whole  school 
of  Glarnmara  and  Skiddaw  and  Dnnmailraise,  who  have  the 
vanity  to  be  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing  your  poetical  ta- 
lents. Mr.  .Southey  thinks  you  would  never  have  thought  of 
going  over  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  his  Thalnba;  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  hnmhly  of  opinion  that  no  man  iu  the  world 
ever  thought  a tree  beautiful,  or  a mountain  grand,  till  he 
announced  bis  own  wonderful  perceptions.  Mr.  Charles 
Lamtie  thinks  you  would  nevrr  have  written  Beppo  had  he 
not  joked,  nor  tarn  bad  he  not  sighed.  Mr.  Lloyd  half  *os- 
pectJ  your  lordship  has  read  his  Ifuges  Canons:  now  all  these 
fancies  are  alike  ridiculous,  and  you  are  well  entitled  to 
langh  as  reach  as  yon  please  at  them.  Rut  there  is  one 
taker  who  praises  your  lordship,--  and  why?  Because  your 
lordship  praised  him.  This  is  Coleridge,  who, on  tbe  strength 
of  a little  compliment  iu  one  of  your  notes.*  ventured  at  last 
to  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  day  the  long- secluded  loveliness 
of  Chrtstabel , — and  with  what  effect  his  bookseller  doth 
know.  Poor  Coleridge,  however,  althoagh  his  pamphlet 
would  not  sell,  still  gloated  over  the  pnfT;  and  he  gave  your 
lordship,  iu  return,  a great  many  reasonable  good  puff*  in 
prose.  You  may  do  very  well  to  quiz  Wordsworth  for  his 
vanity,  and  Southey  for  his  pompousness;  but  what  right 
have  you  to  say  any  thing  about  Mr.  Coleridge’s  drinking  ? 
Really,  my  lord,  I have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  I look 
upon  that  line  of  yours — ‘Coleridge  is  drunk.*  etc.  as  quite 
personal — shamefully  personal.  As  Coleridge  nevrr  saw  Dm 
Juan,  or,  if  he  did,  forgot  the  whole  affair  next  morning,  it 
is  nothing  as  regards  him  ; bat  what  ran  he  expected  from 
his  friends?  Has  not  any  one  of  thrm  (if  he  has  any)  a per- 
fect right,  after  reading  that  line,  to  print  and  publish,  if  lie 
pleases,  all  that  all  the  world  has  heard  ahnat  yoar  lord- 
ship's own  life  and  conversation?  And  if  nny  one  of  them 
should  do  so.  what  would  you.  my  Lord  Byron,  think  of  it  ? ” 
John  Bull. — L.  K. 

• See  anfe.  p.  26 6 
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Besides,  in  Cant)  Twelfth,  1 mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCYffl. 

If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  “the  moral  cannot  find,” 

I tell  him,  if  a clergyman,  be  lies; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 

They  also  lie  too — under  a mistake. 

CC1X. 

The  public  approbation  I expect. 

And  beg  they’ll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I with  their  amusement  will  connect 
(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a coral); 
Meantime,  they’ll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 
My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel: 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I’ve  bribed  my  grandmother’s  Review — the  British.{\) 

ccx. 

I sent  it  in  a letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank’d  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I’m  for  a handsome  article  his  creditor; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  bis  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  1 can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money.{2) 

CCXI. 

I think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 
I may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magazines  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three-mouthly ; I 
Have  not  essay’d  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me ’t  were  in  vain  to  try. 

And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCXII. 

u Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calida  juventd 
Consule  Planco,  (3)  Horace  said,  and  so 
Say  1 ; by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that,  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 

(1)  For  the  strictures  of  The  British,  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  see  “Testimonies,"  No.  XVI.  in  the  Appendix  ; 
and  compare  Lord  Byron's  “letter  to  the  Editor  of  My 
Grandmother's  Review." — “I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,"  says 
Lord  B'i  Bologna.  Aug.  21,  1819,  “enclosing  a buffooning 
letter  for  publication,  addressed  to  the  buffoon  Roberts,  who 
has  thought  proper  to  tic  a ranistrr  to  bis  own  tail.  It  was 
written  off-band,  and  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  not  very 
favourable  to  facetiousness,  so  that  there  may.  perhaps,  be 
more  bitterness  than  enough  for  that  sort  of  small  acid 
punch." — L.  E. 

(2)  On  the  appearance  of  Don  Juan,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  review  in  qurstiou  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed 
into  the  ineffable  absurdity  of  taking  the  charge  made  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  stanza  as  serious,  and  in  his  succeed- 
ing number  came  forth  with  an  indignant  contradiction  of 
it.  This  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  “ laughing  devil”  within 
Lord  Byron,  who  accordingly,  by  way  of  answer,  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Murray,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Liberal , 
the  “letter  to  the  Editor  of  my  Grandmothers  Review" 
already  referred  to  “To  be  sure  I took  in  the  British 
finely.  He  fell  precisely  into  the  ginring  trap  laid  for  him. 
It  was  inconceivable  how  be  could  be  so  absurd  as  to 


(Long  ere  I dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta), 

I was  most  ready  to  return  a blow. 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
In  my  hot  youth— when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

CCXIU. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  grey — 

(l  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty? 

I thought  of  a peruke  (4)  the  other  day — ) 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener;  and,  in  short,  I 
Have  squander’d  my  whole  summer  while  ’twas  May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort;  I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 

And  deem  not,  what  1 deem’d,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 

No  more — no  more — Oh ! never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew. 
Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  sec 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  oar  bosoms  like  the  bug  o’  the  bee: 

Think’st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew? 
Alas ! ’1  was  not  in  them,  but  iu  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a flower. 

eexv. 

No  more — no  more — Oh!  never  more,  my  heart, 
Canst  thou  be  ray  sole  world,  my  universe ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a thing  apart, 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse: 

The  illusion ’s  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I trust,  but  none  the  worse, 

And  in  thy  stead  I’ve  got  a deal  of  judgment, 
Though  Heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a lodgment 

CCXVI. 

My  days  of  love  are  over;  me  no  more  (5) 

The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow, 
Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before, — 

In  short,  1 must  not  lead  the  life  1 did  do; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o’er, 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too; 

So,  for  a good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I think  I must  take  up  with  avarice.  (6) 

CCX  VII. 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure; 

imagine  us  serious  with  him."  lard  B.  to  Mr.  Murray. 
Bavenna , 1820. — 1*.  E. 

(3)  “ Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm  with  youth — when  Tull  us  fill’d  the  chair." 

Francis. — L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

"1  thought  of  dyring  it  the  other  day.” — L E. 

(6)  “ Me  nec  frmina,  nec  pucr 

Jam,  nec  ipet  nnimi  crcduln  mutui, 

Nec  certarc  Jurat  racro  ; 

Nec  rincirc  novi.n  tempura  floribus."— //or. 

(“For  me,  alas!  these  joy*  are  o’er; 

For  me  the  Ternnt  garland  bloom*  no  more  ; 

No  more  the  feat*  of  wine  1 prove, 

Nor  the  delusive  hopes  of  mutual  lore." 

Fronds.— L.  K.J 

ffi)  “HU  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  In 
Don  Juan,  and  the  humorous  zest  with  which  he  delights  to 
dwell  on  it,  show  bow  new-fangled,  as  well  as  how  far 
from  serious,  was  hi*  adoption  of  the  ’good  old-gentlemanly 
vice/  That  bis  parsimony,  however,  was  very  far  from 
being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  ns  ‘ withholding 
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And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a token 
O’er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure: 
Now,  like  Friar  Bacon’s  brazen  head,  I’ve  spoken, 

44  Time  is.  Time  was,  Time ’s  past  :*  (1) — a chymic 
treasure 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I have  spent  betimes — 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

ccxvm. 

What  is  the  end  of  Fame? (2)  ’tis  but  to  fill 
A certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper : 

Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a bill. 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vaponr;(3) 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill, 
And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  “ midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust,  [taper,” 

A name,  a wretched  picture,  (4)  and  worse  bust.  (5) 

CCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ? (6)  Old  Egypt’s  King 
Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 
To  keep  bis  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid; 

Bnt  somebody  or  other  rummaging, 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin’s  lid : 

Let  not  a monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 

Since  not  a pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.  (7) 

eexx. 

But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  “ Alas ! 

All  things  that  have  been  born  were  born  to  die, 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  bay)  is  grass ; 
You  ’ve  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o’er  again — ’t  would  pass — 

men  from  works  of  liberality/  U apparent  from  all  that  U 
known  of  his  munificence  at  this  very  period.” — Moore. 

M Charity — purchased  a shilling’s  worth  of  salvation.  If 
that  was  to  he  bought,  1 have  given  more  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  this  life — sometimes  for  vice,  but,  if  not  more 
often,  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue— than  l now 
possess.  I never  in  my  life  gave  a mistress  so  much  as  I 
have  sometimes  given  a poor  man  in  honest  distress.  But, 
no  matter  1 The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted 
me  trill  triumph— and  when  justice  is  done  to  me,  it  will  be 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which 
have  stung  it.”  B.  Diary,  1821. — L.  B. 

(11  The  old  legend  of  Friar  Bacon  says,  that  the  brasen 
head  which  be  formed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  suc- 
cessively, “1imq  Is”— “Time  was” — and  “Time  Is  past,” 
the  opportunity  of  catechising  it  having  been  neglected, 
tumbled  itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces. — I..E. 

(2)  “ Out  of  spirits— read  the  papers — thought  what  Fame 
was,  on  reading,  in  a case  of  murder,  that  ‘Mr.  Wycb, 
grocer,  at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  end, 
it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to  some  gipsy  woman  accused. 
He  hod  on  his  counter  (I  quote  faithfully)  a hook,  the  Life 
of  Pamela,  which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  etc.  etc. 
In  the  cheese  was  found,  etc.,  and  a leaf  of  Pamela  wrapt 
round  the  bacon!’  What  would  Richardson,  the  vainest 
and  luckiest  of  living  authors  (I.  e.  while  alive)— he  who,  with 
Aaron  llill,  used  to  prophesy  and  chuckle  over  the  presumed 
fall  of  Fielding  (the  prose  Homer  of  human  nature),  and  of 
Pope  (the  most  beautiful  of  poets)— what  would  be  have 
said,  could  he  have  traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the 
French  princes'  toilets  (see  Boswell's  Johnson),  to  the  grocer's 
coanter,  and  the  gipsy -murderer’s  bacon !1!”  B.  Diary, 
1821.— L.E. 

(3)  u Ah  1 who  can  tell  bow  hard  it  Is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar,”  etc. 

Beattie. — L-  E. 

(4)  “It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Byron,  being 
the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  never  sat  to 
either  of  those  unrivalled  artists,  whose  canvass  and  marble 


So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse. 

And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse." 

CCXXI. 

Bat  for  the  present,  gentle  reader!  and 

Still  gentler  purchaser!  the  bard — that’s  I — 
Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  tbe  hand,  (8) 
And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-b’ye ! 

We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other;  and  if  not,  i shall  not  try 
Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sample— 
Twere  well  if  others  follow’d  my  example! 

CCXXII. 

tt  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude! 

I cast  thee  on  the  waters — go  thy  ways! 

And  if,  as  I believe,  thy  vein  be  good, 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days.”  (9) 
When  Southey’s  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood, 
I can’t  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise — 

The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey’s  every  line: 

For  God’s  sake,  reader ! take  them  not  for  mine. 


CANTO  11.(10) 


Oh  ye!  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations, 

Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 

I pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions, 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  tbe  pain : 

Tbe  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations 

In  Juan's  case  were  but  employ’d  in  vain, 

Since,  in  a way  that’s  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 
Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty.  (11) 

have  fixed,  with  such  magical  felkity,  the  very  air  and 
gestures  of  the  other  illustrious  men  of  this  age— our  Wel- 
lington!, oar  Connings.  our  ScotU.  aad  Southeys.”  Quart. 
Be p.  vol.  xliv.  p.  221. — L.E. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 

••  A book — a damn'd  bad  picture— and  worse  bust.” — L.  E. 

(6)  On  the  hack  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  of  Canto  I.  was 
found  the  following  fragment:— 

I would  to  H raven  that  I were  to  much  day 

A*  1 am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feeling— 

Bm-iiua*  at  least  the  post  were  paw'd  sway— 

And  for  the  future — (bnt  I write  thU  reeling, 

Having  got  drank  eireedingly  to-day. 

So  that  I seem  to  »tand  upon  the  ceiling) 

I tay — the  future  U a serious  matter — 

And  so— for  God's  take— hock  and  soda-water  — P.  E. 

(7)  This  stanza  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
following  passage  in  tbe  Quarterly  Bevieir,  vol.  xix.  p.  203: 
— u It  was  tbe  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  tbe  soul  never 
deserted  the  body  while  the  latter  continued  in  a perfect 
state.  To  secure  this  opinion.  King  Cheops  is  said,  by  He- 
rodotus, to  hare  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
of  his  subjects  for  twenty  years  in  raising  over  the  * august* 
donius/  destined  to  hold  bis  remains,  a pile  of  stone  equal 
in  weight  to  six  millions  of  tons,  which  is  just  three  times 
that  of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  across  Plymouth  Sound  ; 
and,  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the  nar- 
row chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small  intricate 
passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enormous  weight,  and 
so  carefully  closed  externally  as  not  to  he  perceptible.  Yet. 
how  vain  are  all  tbe  precautions  of  man  ! Not  a bone  was 
left  of  Cheops,  either  in  the  stone  coffin,  or  in  tbe  vault, 
when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber.” — L.E. 

(8}  In  the  MS.— 

“ Must  bid  you  both  farewell  In  accents  bland."— L.  E. 

(9)  See  Southey’s  Pilgrimage  to  D'alerioo,  sab  fine. — L.  B. 

(10)  “Begun  at  Venice.  December  13, 1818,— finished  Ja- 
nuary 20.  1819.”  B. — L.K. 

(11)  In  the  MS.— 

" Lost  that  mast  precious  stone  of  stones— bit  modesty."— L.  E. 
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11. 

Had  he  hut  been  placed  at  a public  school, 

In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 

His  doily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 

At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north, 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 

But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth — 

A lad  of  sixteen  cansing  a divorce 
Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 

in. 

I can’t  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 

If  all  things  be  consider’d : first,  there  was 
His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 

A never  mind ; — his  tutor,  an  old  ass ; 

A pretty  woman — (that’s  quite  natural, 

Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass); 

A husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 
With  his  young  wife — a time,  and  opportunity. 

IV. 

Well — well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 

And  live  and  die,  make  love,  and  pay  our  taxes. 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us. 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  lame, 

Fighting,  devotion,  dost, — perhaps  a name. 

V. 

I said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 

A pretty  town,  I recollect  it  well — 

Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is 
(Or  was,  befurc  Peru  I earn'd  to  rebel). 

And  such  sweet  girls — I mean,  such  graceful  ladies, 
Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell; 

I can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 

Nor  liken  it — 1 never  saw  the  like : (1} 

• VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  a stately  stag,  a barb 
New  broke,  a camelopard,  a gazelle, 

No — none  of  these  will  do; — and  then  their  garb! 

Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas ! to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 
A canto— then  their  feet  and  ankles, — well, 

Thank  Heaven  I’ve  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 
(And  so,  my  sober  Muse — come,  let’s  be  steady — 

m 

Chaste  Muse! — well,  if  you  must,  ycn/must) — the  veil 
Thrown  back  a moment  with  the  glancing  band, 
While  the  o’erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 
Flashes  into  the  heart: — All  sunny  land 
Of  love ! when  I forget  you,  may  1 fail  [plann’d 

To say  my  prayers  — but  never  was  there 

A dress  through  which  the  eyes  giro  such  a volley, 
Excepting  the  Venetian  fazzioli.(2) 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Bat  d n mi  i / 1 ««  uw  U»  Ilka."— I L.  E. 

(2)  Fazzioli  — literally,  little  handkerchiefs — the  veils 
most  availing  of  St.  Mark. 

(3)  See  “Verses  on  a Charity  Hall."  in  Miscellaneous 
Poems. — P.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

M Thclr  manner*  mending,  and  thrir  moral*  curing. 

Sbc  taught  tlwin  u»  mpprm  Uirir  vice,— and  urtne."—  L.  E. 


VIII. 

But  to  our  tale:  the  Donna  Inez  sent 
Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark; 

To  stay  there  had  not  answer’d  her  intent, 

But  why? — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
Twas  for  a voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant, 
As  if  a Spanish  ship  were  Noah’s  ark, 

To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 

And  send  him  like  a dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 
According  to  direction,  then  received 
A lecture  and  some  money : for  four  springs 
He  was  to  travel ; and  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stiogs), 

She  hoped  be  would  improve — perhaps  believed : 
A letter,  too,  she  gave  (be  never  read  it) 

Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit 

X. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 

Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a Sunday  school  (3) 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whipt,  or  set  upon  a stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan’s  education 
Spurr’d  her  to  teach  another  generation.  (4) 

XL 

Juan  embark’d — the  ship  got  under  weigh 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough; 

A devil  of  a sea  roils  in  that  bay,  (5) 

As  I,  who’ve  cross’d  it  oft,  know  well  enough; 
And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one’ s face,  and  makes  it  weather -tough : 
And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 

His  first — perhaps  his  last — farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 

I can’t  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one’s  native  land  receding  through 
The  growing  waters;  it  unmans  one  quite. 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new: 

I recollect  Great  Britain’s  coast  looks  while. 

But  almost  every  other  country’s  blue. 

When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance. 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

xm. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewilder’d  on  the  deck: 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain’d,  and  sailors  swore, 
And  the  ship  creak’d,  the  town  became  a speck, 
From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness : (6)  try  it,  sir,  before 
Yon  sneer,  and  I assure  you  this  is  true. 

For  I have  found  it  answer — so  may  you. 

(5)  “ Hog*  write*  me,  that  Scott  Is  gone  to  the  Orkneys 
in  h gale  of  wind; — during  which  wind  he  affirms  the  said 
Scott,.*  he  is  sure,  is  not  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it.* 
Lord,  Lord  1 if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  tasted  a 
little  open  boating  in  a white  squall—  or  a gale  in 1 2 3  4 the  Gat  * 
—how  It  would  enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a few  of  the 
sensations  !**  B.  letters,  18I4.—L.E. 

(6)  “My  friend.  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Travels  to  St  Pe- 
teraburgb,  1820,  says  that  4 sea-sickness  consists  of  vomiting 
—or  something  like  it,*  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  the 
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' CAKTO  II- 


XIV. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stern. 

Beheld  his  native  Spaiu  receding  far: 

First  partings  form  a lesson  hard  to  learn, 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war; 

There  is  a sort  of  unex press'd  concern, 

A kind  of  shock  that  sets  one’s  heart  ajar : 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 

His  mother,  and  a mistress,  and  no  wife, 

So  that  he  had  much  belter  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears — 
That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 

XVI 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel’s  waters,  still  remembering  Sion : 

I’d  weep, — but  mine  is  not  a weeping  Muse, 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a thing  to  die  on: 
Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 

And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh’d  aud  thought. 
While  his  salt  tears  dropp’d  into  the  salt  sea, 
“Sweets  to  the  sweet;”  (I  like  so  ranch  to  quote; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract, — ’tis  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 
Flowers  to  the  grave;)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation, 

And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XVIII. 

“Farewell,  my  Spain!  a long  farewell!”  he  cried, 

“ Perhaps  1 may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore: 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir’s  waters  glide! 

Farewell,  my  mother!  and,  since  all  is  o’er, 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia! — (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

' “ And  oh ! if  e’er  I should  forget,  I swear — 

But  that’s  impossible,  and  cannot  he — 
i Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 

; Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea,  * 

. Than  1 resign  thine  image,  oh,  iny  fair! 

| Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee; 

; A mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a lurch,  aud  he  grew  sea-sick.) 

XX. 

“Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  ho  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia!  what  is  every  other  woe? 

malady,  is  to  take  45  drops  of  laudanum  at  starting,  and  as 
> often  afterwards  as  uneasiness  recurs.  Dr-  Kitchiner  ob- 
I serves,  that  the  beef-steAk,  recommended  by  Lord  Byron, 
_ can  suit  only  a very  you°S  and  vigorous  stomach  on  such 


(For  God’s  sake  let  me  have  a glass  of  liquor; 

Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 

Julia,  my  love! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 

Oh,  Julia! — (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so) — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching!” 

;Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 

Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas!  attends, — 
Beyond  the  best  apothecary’s  art, — 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends, 

Or  death  of  those  wc  dote  on,  when  a part 
Of  us  dies  with  them  os  each  fond  hope  ends : 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic. 
But  the  sea  acted  as  a strong  emetic. 

XXII. 

Love’s  a capricious  power:  I’ve  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a fever  caused  by  its  own  heat, 

But  be  much  puzzled  by  a cough  aud  cold, 

And  find  a quinsey  very  hard  to  treat; 

Against  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold, 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don’t  like  to  meet, 

Nor  that  a sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh, 

Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIII. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 

And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reigu, 

Sea-sickness  death:  his  love  was  perfect,  how  else 
Could  Juan’s  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne’er  at  sea  before? 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  call’d  the  most  holy  0 Trinidada,” 

Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan’s  sire  was  born : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  morn 
Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  those  m Italy. 

XXV. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 
A tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 

Who  several  languages  did  understand. 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  bis  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long’d-for  land, 

His  head-ach  being  increased  by  every  billow; 
f And  the  waves,  oozing  through  the  port-hole,  made 
[ His  birth  a little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 

Twas  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a gale; 

And  though  ’twas  not  much  to  a naval  mind, 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look’d  a little  pale, 

ocensions,  and  advises  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  salted  fish  aud 
devils,  with  quant.  ssJJ.  of  hock  or  brandy  in  soda  water.” 
l/iU.—  L.  E- 
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For  sailors  arc,  in  fact,  a different  kind : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail, 

For  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 

And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a mast  or  so. 

XXVII. 

At  one  o’clock  the  wind,  with  sudden  shift, 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 
Started  the  stem-post,  also  shatter’d  the 
Whole  of  her  stem-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  rudder  tore  away : *t  was  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  fotind.(l) 

XXVIH. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 
Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet; 

At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 

The  water  rush’d  through  in  a way  quite  puzzling, 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin,  (2) 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening;  but  all  such  ingredients 

Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 
Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients,  [down, 
But  for  the  pumps : I m glad  to  make  them  known 
To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 

Fur  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 
By  them  per  hour;  and  they  had  ul!  been  undone. 
But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London.(3) 

XXX. 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem’d  to  abate, 

And  then  the  leak  they  reckon’d  to  reduce, 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 
The  wind  blew  fresh  again:  as  it  grew  late 

A squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 
A gust — w hich  all  descriptive  power  transcends — 
Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends.{4) 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash’d  the  decks, (a) 

(1)  “ Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day  bad  been  ; and 
a sudden  shift  of  wind,  about  midnight,  lAmr  the  ship  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  which  simek  her  aft,  tore  a tray  the 
rudder,  started  the  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  her 
stem-frame.  The  pumps  were  immediately  sounded,  and  ig 
the  course  of  a few  minute*  ihe  water  had  increased  to  four 
feet.*  Loss  of  the  Hercules.— L.E. 

(2)  “ (hie  gang  was  instantly  pul  on  them,  and  the  re- 
mainder gf  the  people  employed  is  getting  up  rice  from  the 
run  of  ihe  ship,  and  heaving  it  over,  to  come  at  the  Ieoh,  if 
possible.  After  three  or  four  hundred  bag*  wrre  thrown 
into  the  aea,  we  did  get  at  it,  and  found  the  water  rushing 
into  the  ahip  with  aitoninfaiog  rapidity ; therefore  we  thrust 
sheets , shirts,  jackets,  bales  of  muslin , and  every  thing  of 
the  like  description  that  could  be  got,  into  tht  opening.” 
Ibid.  - L.  E. 

(3)  “ Notwithstanding  the  pumpa  discharged  fifty  tons  of 
x voter  an  hour,  the  ahip  certainly  mtttf  have  gone,  down,  had 
not  oar  expedients  been  attended  with  some  luccru.  The 
pumps,  to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I owe  the 
preservation  of  my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann  of  London.” 
Ibid. — L.  K. 


And  made  a scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 

Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks: 
Thus  drowuings  are  much  talk’d  of  by  the  divers. 

And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

XXXII. 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 

Both  main  and  mizen ; first  the  mizeu  went. 

The  main-mast  follow’d:  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted), 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righte<L(6) 

XXXIII. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet. 

That  passengers  would  lind  it  much  amiss 

To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet; 

That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 

Days  nearly  o’er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot: 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There ’s  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion : thus  it  was. 

Some  plunder'd,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms. 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass  [qualms 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time;  fright  cured  the 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen’s  sea-sick  maws ; 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion. 
Clamour’d  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for  (7) 

Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years. 

Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a pair  of  pistols;  and  their  fears, 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  aud  tears. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk. 

Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk. (8) 

XXXVI. 

a Give  us  more  grog,”  they  cried,  a for  it  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  hence.”  Juan  answer’d,  “No! 

(4)  aAs  the  next  day  advanced,  the  weather  appeared  to 
moderate,  the  men  continued  incessantly  at  the  pumps,  and 
every  exertion  wu  made  to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  Scarce 
wn*  thia  done,  when  a gust,  exceeding  in  violence  every  thing 
of  the  hind  / had  ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  laid  the  ship 
on  her  beam-ends.”  fjoss  of  the  Centaur.  L.E. 

(6)  “The  ahip  lay  motionless,  and,  to  all  appearance,  ir- 
I revocably  overact.  The  water  forsook  the  hold,  and  appeared 
1 between  decka."  Ibid. — I..E. 

i (6)  “Immediate  direction*  were  given  to  mi  away  the 
! main  and  mizen  masts,  trusting,  when  the  ahip  righted,  to 
be  able  to  wear  her.  On  rutting  one  or  two  lanyard*,  the 
I mizen-mast  went  first  over , but  withoot  producing  the  amall- 
. eat  effect  on  the  »hip,  and,  on  cuttiog  the  lanyard  of  one 
I ahroud,  the  main  mast  followed.  I had  the  mortification  to 
' see  the  fore-mast  and  bowsprit  alto  go  over.  On  thi*,  the 
; ship  immediately  righted  with  great  violence.”  Ibid.  L.  k. 

(7)  In  the  MS. - 

“Pcrbap*  the  whole  would  have  got  drunk,  but  fur.'1— 

| (8)  « A midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit-  j 
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DON  JUAN. 


’Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 

But  let  us  die  like  incii,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes:” — and  thus  bis  dangerous  post  kept 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow;  [he,(t) 
And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 

Was  for  some  rum  a disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast, 

And  made  a loud  and  pious  lamentation; 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan’s  wake,  like  Sancho  Paiica. 

XXXVIII. 

But  now  there  came  a flash  of  hope  once  more; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd : the  masts  were  gone. 
The  leak  increased ; shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore. 
The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 

They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 
Their  desperate  efforts  seem’d  all  useless  grown, 

A glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hauds  to  bale — 

The  stronger  pump’d,  the  weaker  tbrumm’d  a sail. (2) 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel’s  keel  the  sail  was  pass’d. 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect;  (3) 

But  with  a leak,  and  not  a stick  of  mast, 

Nor  rag  of  canvass,  what  could  they  expect? 

But  still  ‘tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 

Tit*  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck'd: 

And  though  ’tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 
Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  (4) 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurl’d  them,  and  from 
thence, 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away ; 

room,  to  repress  that  unhappy  desire  of  a devoted  crew  to 
die  in  a stats  o/  intoxication.  The  sailors,  though  in  other 
respects  orderly  in  ronduct,  here  pressed  eagerly  upon  him.” 
Loss  qf  the  Abergavenny. — L.  E. 

(I)  “ * Give  tis  some  grog,’  they  exclaimed,  * it  trill  be  all 
one  an  hour  hence.' — * / know  ure  must  die,'  replied  the  gal- 
lant officer,  coolly,  * but  Id  us  die  like  men  ! ' — Armed  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  he  kept  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was 
stoking.”  Ibid.— L.  £. 

(U)  "However,  by  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
hitd  our  otm.  Ail  w ho  were  not  seamen  by  profession  bad 
been  employed  in  thrumming  a salt.”  Ibid. — L.  E- 

(3)  — u which  was  passed  under  the  ship's  bottom , and  / 
thought  bad  some  effect.”  Ibid. — L-  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

" T is  Of ly  dying  in  the  Calf  of  Lyons.”— I*.  E. 

(5)  “ The  ship  laboured  so  mucA,  that  I could  scarce  hope 
she  vauld  swim  (ill  morning  : our  sufferings  were  very  great 
for  want  q f water.”  Loss  qf  the  Abergavenny. — L.  E. 

(6)  “ The  weather  again  threatened,  and  by  noon  It  blew  a 
storm.  The  ship  lalioured  greatly ; the  water  appeared  in 
the  fore  and  after  hold.  The  leathers  were  nearly  consumed, 
and  the  chains  of  the  pumps,  by  constant  exertion,  and  tbe 
friction  of  the  coils,  were  rendered  almost  useless.”  Ibid. 
— L.K. 

(7)  “At  length,  the  carpenter  came  np  from  below,  and 
told  the  crew,  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  he  could  do 


For  they  were  forced  with  steeriug  to  dispense. 

And  never  had  as  yet  a quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 
A jury-mast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  luck, 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a duck. 

XU. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps,  was  rather  less, 

Bat  the  ship  labour’d  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 
To  weather  out  much  longer;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 
For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess (5) 

Was  scant  enough:  in  vain  the  telescope 
Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear’d  in  sight, 
Nought  but  tbe  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XLII. 

Again  the  weather  threaten’d, — again  blew  (6) 

A gale,  and  in  tbe  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appear’d ; yet,  though  the  people  knew 
All  this,  tbe  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold, 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 
Of  all  our  pumps: — a wreck  complete  she  roll’d, 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings'  during  civil  war. 

XL1II. 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain  he 
Could  do  no  more:  he  was  a man  in  years, 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a stormy  sea, 
And  if  he  wept  at  length,  (7)  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a woman’s  be, 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a wife  and  children, 

Two  tilings  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XLIV. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now  (8) 

Fast  by  the  bead  ; and,  all  distinction  gone. 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a vow 

Of  candles  to  their  saints  (9) — bat  there  were  none 

no  more  for  them.  Swing  their  effort*  useless.  many  of  them 
burst  into  tear*,  and  wept  like  children.”  Ibid.— L.  E. 

(8)  “ I perceived  the  ship  sell  ling  by  the  head.  It  era*  not 
in  my  power  to  encourage  tbe  ship's  company  any  longer 
with  a prospect  of  safety.”  Ibid.— 1..  E. 

(ft)  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Lord  Byron's 
own  copy  of  Erasmus's  Dialogues.  The  delightful  colloquy 
entitled  'Naafragium'  roust,  as  it  is  obvious  from  his  Lord- 
Ship’s  peuril-marks,  hove  been  much  in  his  hands : — 
“Adcrat  Anglos  quidam,  qui  prnmittebat  monies  nu 
reos  Virgin!  Wnlsntngamicm.  si  vivus  attigisset  terrain  : 
alii  multa  promittebaut  lignn  cruel*,  quod  essrt  in  tali 
loco.  Unum.  audivi,  non  sine  risu,  qui  dar*  voce,  ne  non 
etandiretur,  pollieeretur  Christopboro,  qui  est  Lutctnr  in 
nmmo  templo,  mons  verius  quam  stutua,  cerrum  tnntum 
guantus  essel  ipse.  Hire  cum  vociferans  quantum  poterat 
identidem  inculcaret,  qui  forte  proximus  avsistebat  illi  notos, 
euhito  ilium  tetigit,  ac  submonuit  : Vide  quid  polliceari*-: 
etiamsi  re  rum  omnium  tuarum  aurtionem  facias,  non  fueriS 
anlvendo.  Turn  ille,  voce  jam  presaiore,  ne  videlicet  esau- 
dircl  Christopborus  : Tace,  inqnit,  fatuc  ! An  errdis  me  eT 
nnimo  loqui  ? Si  semel  contigcro  terrain,  non  daturas  sum 
illi  eandelam  sebaccam  1 L.  E. 

• " TtK-rr  w»i  there  a certain  Englishman,  who  promised  golden 
mountain*  to  Out  Iwdy  of  Willingham.  If  he  toadied  land  again. 
Others  promised  many  things  to  the  Wood  of  the  Cross,  which  was 
■n  such  a place.  I heard  one.  not  Without  laughter,  who.  with  a 
clear  voice,  lest  he  should  not  be  beard,  promised  Christopher,  who 

is  at  Pans,  on  the  top  of  a Omreh a mountain  more  truly  than  a 

statue, — a tuts  candle  at  bif  at  he  o-aj  Amur//.  When,  bawling  out 


To  pay  them  with ; and  some  look'd  o’er  the  bow ; 

Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ; and  there  was  one 
That  begg’tl  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution. 

Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd — in  his  confusion. (I ) 

XLY. 

Some  lash’d  them  in  their  hammocks ; some  put  on 
Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a fair; 

Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 
Aud  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their  hair ; 
And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun, 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a tight  boat  will  live  in  a rough  sea. 

Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. (2) 

XLVI. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  tbeir  condition. 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 

’Twas  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  tbeir  long  suffering  less: 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition  ; (3) 

Tbeir  stock  was  damaged  by  tbc  weather’s  stress : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a keg  of  butter, 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  iuto  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Si*  flasks  of  wine;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below, (4) 

And  with  a piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met, 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a luncheon — 
Then  there  was  nun,  eight  gallons  in  a puncheon. 

XLY1II. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale; (5) 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a sail, (A) 

(1)  “Yon  cannot  imagine,”  says  Cardinal  de  Rets,  {who 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  the  Golf  of  Lyons)—1 “ yon 
cannot  imagine  the  horror  of  u great  storm  : you  ran  as  Utile 
imagine  the  ridicule  of  it . Every  body  were  at  their  praycra, 
or  were  confessing  themselves.  The  private  captain  of  the 

alley  caused,  In  the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  his  ew»- 
roidered  coat  and  his  red  scarf  to  he  brought  to  him.  saying, 
that  a true  Spaniard  ought  to  die  hearing  hi*  king's  mark* 
of  distinction.  He  sat  himself  down  iu  hi*  great  elbow-chair, 
and  with  hii  foot  struck  a poor  Neapolitan  in  the  chops, 
who,  rot  bring  able  to  stand,  was  crawling  along,  crying 
oat  aloud.  * Senbor  L)OQ  Fernando,  por  I'nmur  de  Dios,  con- 
fession.’ The  captain,  when  he  struck  him,  said  to  him, 
1 Initnigo  dc  Dios  piedes  confession  ! ’ and  on  my  representing 
to  him,  that  his  interference  was  not  right,  he  said  that  that 
old  man  gave  offence  to  the  whole  galley.  A Sicilian  Oh- 
servantine  monk  was  preaching  at  tbc  foot  of  the  great  mast, 
that  St.  Francis  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had  assured  him 
that  we  should  not  perish.  I should  never  have  done,  were 
I to  describe  all  the  ridiculous  sights  that  nre  seen  on  these 
i occasions.”  The  prophecy  of  the  monk  was  a safe  one,  in 
a double  sensr  ; for,  if  it  had  failed,  there  would  have  been 
no  one  to  contradict  it. — L E. 

(2)  “Some  appeared  perfectly  resigned,  treaf  to  their  ham- 
mocks, and  desired  tbeir  messmates  to  Uuh  them  in  ; others 
were  for  securing  themselves  to  gratings  and  small  raft*;  hut 

( m bard  it  hr  could.  I hr  man  rriirratrd  tbit  offer,  an  acquaintance 
| that  by  chance  ttnod  nett,  known  to  him,  touched  him  with  hit 
| elbow,  and  uid — ‘ Have  a rare  what  you  promise  ; though  you  make 
| an  auction  of  all  your  good*,  you'll  not  be  able  to  pay.'  Then  hr 
I lays,  with  a voice  now  lower,  to  wit,  lest  Christopher  thould  hear, 
• — ‘ Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ; do  you  think  I speak  from  my  heart  ? 
! If  one*  I touch  land,  I ’ll  not  give  turn  a tallow  condla.'” — Claris’s 
1 Translation. 


And  one  oar  for  a mast,  which  a young  lad 
Threw  in,  by  good  luck,  over  the  ship’s  rail ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored, 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

XLIX. 

’Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters;  like  a veil, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask’d  bat  to  assail, (7) 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimly  darkled  o’er  the  faces  pale, 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep : twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a rolling  sea, 

A sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh’d, (8) 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  qu&IT d, 

And  have  a kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 

Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical: — 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a miracle. 

LL 

At  half-past  eight  o’clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, (9) 

For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  do  light  in  heaven  but  a few  stars. 

The  boats  put  off  overcrowded  with  their  crews; 

She  gave  a heel,  and  then  a lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short.(IO) 

LH. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek’d  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, — 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell,(li) 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave; 

the  moil  predominant  idea  wm  that  q f putting  on  their  best 
and  cleanest  clothes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side.” 
Loss  of  the  Abergavenny. — L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

*'  Men  will  prove  hungry,  even  when  Mil  peril llion.”— L.  E- 

(4)  “ Eight  bags  of  rice,  six  flasks  qf  irine,  and  a small 
quantity  of  salted  beef  nnd  pork,  were  pat  ioto  the  long-boat' 
as  provisions  for  the  whole.”  //  reck  qf  the  Sydney. — L.  E. 

(6)  “ The  yawl  was  stove  alongside  and  sunk.”  Centaur- 
— L-  E. 

(8)  “ One  oar  was  ereeted  for  a main-mast,  and  the  other 
bent  to  the  breadth  of  the  blankets  for  a saiLn  Last  qf  the 
Wellington  Transport. — L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

44  Which  being  withdrawn,  disci  rises  but  the  frown 

Of  one  who  hates  ns.  so  the  night  wu  shown,”  etc. — L.  E. 

(8)  “A*  rafts  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt.  It  wu  impossible  fbr 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  aaved  on 
a raft  in  *ach  a »ea  as  this.”  Centaur.— I..  E- 

(9)  “ Spars,  booms,  hencoops,  and  every  thing  buoyant, 
were  therefore  east  loose , that  the  men  might  hard  some  , 
chance  to  *ave  themselves;  for  the  boats  were  at  some  dis-  I 
tance.”  Loss  of  the  pandora. — L-  E. 

(10)  “We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a j 
henry  lurch  fo  port,  and  then  went  down,  head  foremost .”  [ 
Lady  Hobart. — L.  E. 

(11)  “At  this  instant,  one  of  the  officers  told  the  captain  , 
she  was  going  down,  and,  bidding  him  farewell,  leapt  over-  \ 
board  : the  crew  had  just  time  to  leap  overboard,  which 
they  did.  uttering  o most  dreadful  yell.  J'andora. — L.  E. 
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And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a hell, 

And  down  she  suck’d  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

Lin. 

Aod  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush’d, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ; and  then  all  was  hush’d. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a convulsive  splash, 

A solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.  (1) 

LIV. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  ofi*  before, 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew ; 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strung  it  blew 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few — 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat, 

Were  couuted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish’d ; near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies ; and  what ’s  worse,  alas ! 
When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls, 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  corne  to  pass, 
They  won’t  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 

It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that’s  said. 

LVI. 

Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a place; 

It  seem’d  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care. 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 
Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo’s  pair 
Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner’s  case: 
Battista,  though  (a  name  call’d  shortly  Tita), 

Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua*vita. 

LYII. 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save. 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss, 

Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump’d  into  the  wave 
As  o’er  the  cutter’s  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 

And  so  he  found  a wine-and- watery  grave ; 

They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  close, 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 

And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

(1)  “It is  an  awful  moment  when  a ship  takes  her  last 
beet,  just  before  going  down.  When  the  4 Pandora  ’ sunk,  the 
surgeon  says,  ‘the  crew  had  just  time  to  leap  overboard,  ac- 
companying It  with  a most  drraeful  yeti.  The  cries  of  the 
men  drowning  in  the  water  were  at  first  awful  in  the  ex* 
treme;  hut  as  they  sunk  and  became  faint,  they  died  away 
by  degrees!*  Ilow  accvbatbi.v  imsBvsob  nsscaisso  tm* 
wioli  rsneiiu  or  a shipwbec*,  to  the  filial  catastrophe 
Baa  sow's  History  qf  the  Bounty. — L.  E. 

(2)  41  The  boat,  being  fastened  to  the  rigging,  was  no 
sooner  cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  than  a 
dog  of  mine  fame  to  me  running  along  the  gunwale.  / took 
him  la.”  Shipwreck  of  the  Betsey. — !..  E. 

(It)  “It  blew  a violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seat  the 
sail  was  becalmed ; and  when  on  the  top  of  the  tmrf,  U teas 
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LVIII. 

A small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Josh’s, 
His  father’s,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 

For  on  such  thiugs  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness, — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 
Knowing,  {dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses!) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and,  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap’d.  (2) 

LIX. 

He  also  stuff d his  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo’s  too, 

Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate’er  he  would, 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say  or  do, 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 

Thus  re-embark'd  bis  tutor  and  his  spauiel. 

LX. 

Twas  a rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet. 

That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas, 
Though  on  the  wave’s  high  top  too  much  to  set. 

They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze: 

Each  sea  curl’d  o'er  the  stern,  and  kepi  them  wet, 
And  made  them  bale  without  a moment's  ease, (3) 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp’d. 
And  the  poor  little  cutler  quickly  swamp’d. 

LX!. 

Nine  sonls  more  went  in  her:  the  long-boat  still 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast ; 

Two  blankets  stitch’d  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast : 

Though  every  wave  roll’d  menacing  to  fill, 

And  preseut  peril  all  before  surpass'd,  (4) 

They  grieved  for  those  who  perish’d  with  the  cutter, 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

Lxn. 

The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale:  to  run 
Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine, 

Was  all  Uiat  for  the  present  could  be  done: 

A few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Wire  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun  (5) 

To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags, 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 

Lxin. 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a space 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motiou  or  exertion; 

too  much  to  be  set,  hot  we  could  not  venture  to  take  It  in. 
for  we  were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress ; the  sea 
curling  or er  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  fo  bate 
with  alt  our  might.” — Bligh  t Open  Boat  Navigation.  See 
Barrows  Eventful  History , p.  99.- L. K. 

(4)  “Brfore  it  was  dark,  a blanket  was  discovered  in  the 
boat.  This  was  immediately  bent  to  one  of  the  stretchers, 
and  under  it,  as  a sail,  we  scudded  all  night,  iu  expectation 
of  being  swallowed  by  every  wave.”  Centaur. — !..  E. 

(5)  “ The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery , a sure  Indication  qf  a se- 
vere gale  of  triad.  We  could  do  nothing  more  than  run 
before  the  sea.—  / served  a tea  spoonful  of  ntm  fo  every  per- 
son. The  bread,  we  found,  was  damoyed  and  rotten.”  Bligh. 
— L.K. 
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They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case: 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb’d  with  the  im- 
mcrsion, 

While  t’  other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place. 
At  watch  and  watch ; thus,  shivering  like  the 
tertian 

Ague  in  its  cold  (it,  they  fill’d  their  boat. 

With  notiiing  but  the  sky  for  a great-coat  (1) 

LX1V. 

’Tis  very  certain,  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it:  this  is  obvious  to  physicians, 

When  palieuts,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor  wife, 
Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions. 

Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 
Nor  shears  of  Alropos  before  their  visions: 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity. 

And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXY. 

’Tii  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

Arc  longer-lived  than  others, — God  knows  why, 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — jet  so  true  it  is, 
That  some,  1 really  thiuk,  do  never  die; 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a Jew  it  is, 

And  that ’s  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply  : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 
Which  I found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXYI. 

"Tis  thus  with  people  in  on  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear : 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor’s  lot, 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there; 
She  bad  a carious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 

Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVIL 

But  man  is  a carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a day ; 
He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey ; 
Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  in  a grumbling  way, 

Your  labouring  people  think,  beyond  all  question. 
Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIJI. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a calm, 

And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew, 
And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 

(!)  “As  our  lodging  was  very  wretched  and  confined  for 
want  of  room,  1 endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  put- 
ting ourselves  at  watch  and  icatch  ; so  that  one  half  always 
sat  up,  while  the  other  half  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  with  nothing  to  cover  us  the  heavens.”  Bligh.—  L.  E. 

(2)  “ The  fourth  day  came,  and  not  a breath  of  air,”  etc. 
/6lrf.~L.K. 

(3)  “The  fourth  day  we  began  to  suffer  exceedingly  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  I then  seized  ray  dog,  and  plunged  my 
knife  into  ils  throat.  We  caught  his  blood  in  the  hat,  re- 
ceiving in  our  hands  and  drinking  what  ran  over;  we  after- 
wards drank  in  turn  out  of  the  hat.  and  felt  ourselves  re- 
freshed." Shipwreck  of  the  Betsey. — L.  E. 

(4)  “ Plow,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with  his 


Lull’d  them  like*  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 
Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a qualm. 

And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 

Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX. 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fact,  ncvct  day  were  they  to  dine? 
They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men! 

And  carry  them  to  shore;  these  hopes  were  fine. 
But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

LXX. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a breath  of  air,  (2) 
And  Ocean  slumber’d  like  an  unwean'd  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there, 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 
With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a pair) 
What  could  they  do?  and  hunger’s  rage  grew  wild: 
So  Juan’s  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating, 

Was  kill’d,  and  portion’d  out  for  present  eating.  (3) 

LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide; 

And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 
The  creature  was  his  father’s  dog  that  died, 

Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  ill  bis  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 

As  a great  favour  one  of  the  fore-paws,  (4) 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 
Devour’d  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXII. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning  sun 
Blister’d  and  scorch’d,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea, 
They  lay  like  carcasses ; and  hope  was  none, 

Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ; savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done, 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

Lxxni. 

At  length  one  whisper’d  his  companion,  who 
Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round. 

And  then  into  a hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound; 

And  when  his  comrade’s  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
T was  but  his  own,  suppress’d  till  now,  he  found: 
And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  bis  fellows'  food.  (5) 

dog,  a party  cane  to  tell  him  thrir  necessities  were  »uch,  that 
they  roost  eat  the  dog,  or  starve.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B.'s  desire 
to  preserve  the  faithful  animal,  they  took  him  by  force  and 
kiHed  him.  Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a share,  he  partook 
of  their  repast.  Three  weeks  afterwarda,  recollecting  the 
spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  went  to  it,  mod  was  glad 
to  make  a meal  of  the  paws  and  skin.”  Commodore  B»  man's 
Narrative.  — L.  B. 

(6)  “The  fart  of  men.  in  extreme  casea,  destroying  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  hanger,  is  but  too  well  esta- 
blished— and  to  n great  extent,  on  the  raft  of  the  French  fri- 
gate M^dase,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  also 
on  the  rock  in  the  .Mediterranean,  when  the  iNaatilus  frigate 
was  lost.”  Barrow. — L.  E. 
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LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain’d  of  shoes ; 
And  then  they  look’d  around  them,  and  despair’d. 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,  (1)  and  prepared, 
But  of  materials  that  much  shook  the  Muse — 
Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark’d,  and  mix’d,  and  handed, 
In  silent  horror,  (2)  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution; 

None  in  particular  bad  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

’Twas  nature  gnaw’d  them  to  this  resolution, 

By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 

And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan’s  luckless  tutor. 

LXXVI. 

He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled  (3) 
Pcdrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 

You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died,  as  bom,  a Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they’re  bred; 

And  first  a little  crucifix  he  kiss’d, 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 

LXXVII. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 

Had  bis  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains ; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

Preferr’d  a draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins : (4) 
Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea, 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 
Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow’d  o’er  the  billow— 
The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXVIIl. 

The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four. 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food; 

To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 


Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more; 

*T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  be  should, 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 

Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX. 

T was  belter  that  he  did  not ; for,  in  fact, 

The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme; 

For  they  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act  [pheme! 

Went  raging  mad (5) — Lord!  how  they  did  blas- 
And  foam  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack’d. 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a mountain-stream, 
Tearing,  and  grinning,  how  ling,  screeching,  swearing, 
And,  with  hyaena-laughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn’d  by  this  infliction, 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven  knows : 
1 And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection. 

Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 
But  others  ponder'd  on  a new'  dissection, 

As  if  not  warn’d  sufficiently  by  those 
Who  had  already  perish'd,  suffering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate, 

As  fattest;  but  he  saved  himself,  because. 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a fate. 

There  were  some  other  reasons:  the  first  was, 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late; 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  clause. 
Was  a small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXU. 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remain’d. 

But  w'as  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid, 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constrain'd, 

Or  but  at  times  a little  supper  made; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain’d, 

Chewing  a piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead:  (6) 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a noddy,  (7) 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXI  II. 

And  if  Pedrillo’s  fate  should  shocking  be. 

Remember  Ugolino(8)  condescends 


(1)  “ Being  driven  to  distress  for  want  of  food,  they  soaked 
their  thoes,  and  two  hairy  caps  which  were  among  them,  in 
the  water  ; which  being  rendered  soft,  each  partook  of  them. 
Bat  day  after  day  haring  paused,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  horrible  and 
dreadful  expedient  of  eating  each  other;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food  of 
the  others,  they  east  lots  to  determine  the  sufferer.”  .Vqf- 
ferings  Cjf  the  Crew  of  the  Thomas-L.  E. 

(2)  tt  The  lots  were  drawn : the  captnin,  summoning  all 
his  strength,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  each 
man,  folded  them  up,  put  them  into  a hat,  and  shook  them 
together.  The  rrew,  meanwhile,  preserved  ««  auful  silence  ; 
each  eye  was  fixed  and  each  mouth  open,  while  terror  was 
strongly  impressed  upon  every  countenance.  The  unhappy 
person,  with  manly  fortitude,  resinned  himself  to  his  mise- 
rable associates.”  Famine  fa  the  American  Ship  Peggy. 
— L.E. 

(3)  u He  requested  to  he  bled  to  death,  the  surgeon  being 
with  them,  and  hnvlng  his  ease  of  instruments  in  his  pocket 
when  he  quitted  the  ship.”  Thomas. — L.  E. 

(4)  “ No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  vein, 
than  the  operator  applied  his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the 
blood  as  it  flowed,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched  the  vic- 
tim's deparlmg  breath,  that  they  might  proceed  to  satisfy 


the  hanger  which  preyed  upon  them  to  so  frightful  a de- 
gree.” Ibid.—  L.  E. 

(5)  “Those  who  glutted  tbemselTes  with  human  flesh  and 
gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retained  the  unnatural  food,  soon 
perished  with  raging  Insanity,"  etc.  Ibid. — E.  E. 

(fl)  “ Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to,  find- 
ing it  supplied  our  mouths  with  temporary  moisture,  was 
chewing  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a bit  of  can- 
vass, or  even  lead."  Juno. — L-  E. 

(7)  “On  the  25th,  at  noon,  we  caught  a noddy.  1 divided 
it  into  eighteen  portions.  In  the  evening,  we  raught  two 
loobies."  Rligh. — L.  E. 

(8)  “Qnando  ehbe  detto  eli,  con  gli  ocebi  torti 

Riprr.se  U tesrhio  misero  co’  denti. 

Che  furo  all'  osso,  come  d’un  can  forti.” 

The  passage  is  thus  powerfully  rendered  by  Dante's  last 
translator,  Mr.  Ichabod  Wright  — 

*•  Then  both  my  hands  through  anguish  I did  bite; 

And  they,  supposing  that  from  want  o t rood 
I drd  so.  sadden  raised  them  wise*  upright. 

And  said — • O father.  Ins  will  be  oor  pain. 

If  lho«i  wilt  feed  on  ns . tbna  didst  bestow 
This  wretched  flesh — ‘t  is  thine  to  take  again  : 

Then  vss  I calm,  lest  they  the  more  should  grieev. 

Two  days  all  silent  we  remain'd.  O thou 
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To  «it  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 
The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale : if  foes  be  food  iu  hell,  at  sea 
Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends. 

When  shipwreck’s  short  allowance  grows  too  scanty, 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

LXXX1V. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a shower  of  rain, 

For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  of  j 
I earth 

When  dried  to  summer  dost;  till  taught  by  pain, 

Men  really  know  not  what  good  water’s  worth ; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a famish’d  boat’s-crew  had  your  berth, 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel’s  bell, 

You’d  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is — in  a well. 

LXXXV. 

It  pour’d  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer 
Until  they  found  a ragged  piece  of  sheet. 

Which  served  them  as  a sort  of  spongy  pitcher, 

And  when  they  deem’d  its  moisture  was  complete, 

! They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a thirsty  ditcher (I) 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  sweet 
| As  a full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 
They  ne’er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

LXXXVI. 

; And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a bloody  crack. 
Suck’d  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream’d ; 

] Their  throats  wore  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black 

As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream’d 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 
A drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem’d 
To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  iudcod, 

Some  Christians  have  a comfortable  creed ! 

Hard  Earth*  Why  didst  thod  not  beneath  us  cleave* 

Poor  days  oar  i(uni«a  had  brm  delay'd 
When  (iaddo  at  my  fr«l  hii  body  threw. 

Exclaiming.  • Father,  why  not  give  us  aid?’ 

He  died— and  a«  distinct  a*  here  I stand 
I saw  the  three  fall  one  by  onr,  before 
The  sixth  day  closed  : them,  groping  with  ray  band. 

I Ml  each  wretched  corpse,  for  eight  bad  failed  : 

Two  daya  I call’d  on  Ihuee  who  were  no  more — 

Then  hunger,  stronger  eten  than  grief,  prevail'd." 

This  said — aside  Au  vengeful  rret  were  thrown. 

And  with  his  teeth  again  the  skull  he  tort. 

Fierce  as  a dog  to  gnaw  the  verj  hone. 

Inferno , canto  xxx.  v.  60.— I,.  E. 

(1)  “ In  the  evening  there  came  on  a squall,  which  brought 
the  most  seasonable  relief,  aa  it  was  accompanied  with  henry 
rain .-  we  had  no  mrans  of  catching  it,  bat  by  spreading  oat 
oar  clothes;  catching  the  drops  as  they  fell,  or  squeezing 
therm  out  of  oar  clothes.”  f>»f«tir. — LF.. 

(2)  “1  particularly  remember  the  following  instances 

I Mr.  Wade’s  boy,  a stout  healthy  lad,  du  d early,  and  almoat 
without  a groan ; while  another  of  the  same  age,  but  of  a 
less  promising  appearance,  held  oat  much  longer.  Their 
fathers  were  both  in  the  fore-top,  when  the  boys  were  taken 
ill.  Wade,  bearing  of  his  son's  illness,  answered,  with  in- 
I difference,  that  ‘ he  could  do  nothing  for  Aim,'  and  left  him 
| to  his  fete."  Juno.  — L.  E. 

j (3)  “ The  other  father  harried  down.  By  that  time  only 
; three  or  four  planks  of  the  quarter-deck  remained,  just  over 
I the  weather-quarter  gallery.  To  this  spot  the  nnhappy  man 
! led  his  son,  making  him  fast  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  his  being 
| washed  away."  Ibid. — I..  E. 

(4)  “ Whenever  the  boy  teas  seised  with  a fit  of  retching, 
the  father  lifted  him  up  and  u-i/w d away  the  foam  from  h*s 
| tips  ; and  if  a shower  came,  he  made  him  open  his  month  to 
i reeeir*  the  drops,  or  gentiy  upseexed  them  into  it  from  a 
j rag.n  Ibid. — L.  K. 


WORKS. 

LXXXVI  I . 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  was  gone, 

Iiis  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  on  him,  aud  said,  u Heaven’s  will  be 
I can  do  nothing,”  and  he  saw  him  thrown  [done ! 
Into  the  deep  without  a tear  or  groan. (2) 

LXXXVHL 

The  other  father  had  a weaklier  child, 

Of  a soA  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate; (3) 

But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a mild 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate; 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father’s  heart. 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they  must  part. 

LXXX1X. 

And  o’er  him  beut  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed, 

And  when  the  wish’d-for  shower  at  length  was  come,  . 
And  the  boy’s  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed,  j 
Brighten’d,  and  for  a moment  seem'd  to  roam. 

He  squeezed  from  out  a rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child’s  mouth — but  iu  vain. (4) 

XC. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 

And  look’d  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  IcA  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watch’d  it  wistfully,  until  away 

T was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein ’t  was  cast  ;(5) 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  bis  limbs  quivering.  (C) 

(5)  “In  this  affecting  situation,  both  remained  four  or 
five  days,  till  the  boy  ej-pired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as 
if  unwilling  to  believe  tbo  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  i cist-  ! 
fully  at  It,  and  when  he  could  oo  longer  entertain  any  doubt, 
watched  it  In  silence  until  it  was  carried  off  by  tea  ; then 
wrapping  himself  in  a piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down,  and 
rose  no  more;  though  he  must  have  lived  two  days  longer, 
as  we  judged  from  the  quivering  of  his  limbs,  when  8 wave 
broke  over  him  ” Ibid. — L.  E. 

in  alluding  to  lx>rd  Byron's  poetical  version  of  this 
touching  narrative,  Moore  observes II  will  be  felt,  I 
think,  by  every  reader,  that  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  poetry  most  be  content  to  yield  the  palm  to  prose. 
There  is  a pathos  in  the  last  sentences  of  the  seaman's 
recital  which  the  artifices  of  metre  and  rhyme  were  sure  to 
disturb,  and  which  indeed  no  verses,  however  beautiful, 
could  half  so  naturally  and  powerfully  express.  In  the 
collection  of  1 .Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea'  to  which  , 
1/ord  Byron  so  skilfully  had  recourse  for  the  technical 
knowledge  nod  facts  out  of  which  be  has  composed  his 
own  powerful  description,  the  reader  will  find  the  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  Judo  here  referred  to.” — I*.  E. 

(6)  “This  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a shipwreck 
is  strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  by  traits  of  low  buraoar 
aud  buffoonery and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans 
of  an  agonising  father  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to 
facetious  stories  of  Juan’s  begging  the  paw  of  his  father’s 
dog,  and  refusing  a slice  of  bis  tutor! — as  If  it  were  a fine 
thing  to  be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  compassion  were  fit 
only  to  be  laughed  at.”  * Jeffrey. — L.  E- 

* I will  answer  your  friend,  who  objects  to  the  quick  lorreolon 
of  fun  arid  gravity,  m If  in  that  case  Oie  gravity  did  not  (in  Inten- 
tion, at  least)  hrifbUn  the  fun-  His  metaphor  is,  that  * we  era 
never  scorched  and  drenched  et  the  same  tune:'  blessings  on  ha 
experience  I Ask  bun  these  questions  about  ‘ scorching  and  drench 
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XCI. 

Now  overhead  a rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea, 
Resting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue; 

And  all  within  its  arch  appear’d  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a banner  free, 
Then  changed  like  to  a bow  that’s  bent,  and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

XCII. 

It  changed,  of  course;  a heavenly  cameleon, 

The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  Uie  sun, 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a Turk’s  pavilion. 

And  blending  every  colour  into  one,(l) 

Just  like  a black  eye  in  a recent  scuffle 

(For  sometimes  we  most  box  without  the  muffle). 

XCIII. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a good  omen — 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 

Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged ; and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these ; and  so  this  rainbow  look’d  like  Hope — 
Quite  a celestial  kaleidoscope.  (2) 

xerv. 

About  this  time  a beautiful  white  bird, 

Web-fooled,  not  unlike  a dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err’d 
Upon  its  course),  pass’d  oft  before  their  eyes, 

And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 
The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  fell : — this  seem’d  a better  omen  still.  (3) 

xcv. 

But  in  this  case  I also  must  remark, 

’Twas  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch, 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatter’d  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a church; 

(1)  “Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made 
It : very  beautiful  it  is  in  it*  brightness ; it  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a glorious  circle,  and  the  bands  of  the  Most 
High  hove  bended  it."  Aw  of  Sirach.-  L.  K. 

(2)  An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
pleases  the  eye  by  an  ever-varying  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  aud  has  been  of  great  service 
in  suggesting  patterns  to  our  manufacturers.  — L.B. 

(3)  u .4 turn t this  tin te  a beautiful  white  bird,  web-footed, 
and  not  unlike  a dove  in  size  and  plumage,  hovered  over  the 
mast-head  of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitching 
of  the  boat,  frequently  attempted  to  perch  on  it,  and  conti- 
nued to  flutter  there  till  dark.  Trifling  as  this  circumstance 
may  appear,  it  was  considered  hy  us  all  as  a propitious 
omen ."  Ijoss  of  the  Lady  Hobart  Packet. — L E. 

ins.*  Did  be  never  play  at  rrieket,  or  walk  a mile  in  hot  weather  ? 
— Did  he  never  spill  a dish  of  lea  over  himself  in  banding  the  nip  to 
hts  charmer,  to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  bteerlir*  ’ Did  lie 
never  swim  in  the  sen  at  noon -day  with  the  win  in  hi*  eyes  and  on 
hi*  head,  which  all  the  f-jiun  of  ocean  could  not  owl  ? Dill  lie  never 
draw  his  fool  out  of  loo  hot  water,  d-  mg  Ms  ryes  and  his  valet’s? 
DmI  henrvtr  tumt>l>  inn  a rireror  Jake.  Attune,  and  tit  in  his  wet 
clothes  m the  bOat.  or  on  the  bank,  afterwards,  'tcorchrd  and 
drenched,’ like  a true  sportsman?  • Oh  for  breath  to  otter !' — but 
make  him  my  compliments;  hr  is  a clever  fellow  for  all  that — a very 
clever  frilow.’*—  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray.  Aug.  la,  111*}. 
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And  had  it  hern  the  dove  from  Noah’s  ark, 
Returning  there  from  her  successful  search, 

Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall. 
They  would  have  cat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 

XCVI. 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 

Rut  uot  with  violence;  the  stars  shone  out. 

The  boat  made  way ; yet  now  they  were  so  low,  (4) 
They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about; 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  aud  some  said  No ! n 
The  frequent  fog- banks  gave  them  cause  to 
doubt — 

Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  gons,(  j) 
And  ail  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCV1I. 

As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 

W hen  be  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore. 
If  ’twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun’s  ray, 

He  wish’d  that  land  he  never  might  see  more;  (6) 
And  the  rest  rubb’d  their  eyes,  and  saw  a bay. 

Or  thought  they  saw,  aud  sha|>cd  their  course  for 
shore ; 

For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew 
Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVIII. 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 

And  others,  looking  with  a stupid  stare, (7) 

Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 

And  seem’d  as  if  they  had  no  further  care; 

While  a few  pray’d — (the  first  time  for  some  years)— 
And  at  the  bottom  of  Ihc  boat  three  were 
Asleep:  they  shook  them  bv  the  hand  and  bead, 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water, 

They  found  a turtle  of  the  havvk’s-bill  kind, 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her, (8) 
Which  yielded  a day’s  life,  and  to  their  mind 
Proved  even  still  a more  uutritious  matter, 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind  : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 
Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

• The  boat  sail'd,  but  their  spirits  were  tu  low, 

Tktjf  knew  not,*’  etc.— 1-.  E. 

(5)  “ I found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  people  ngninst 
being  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  land,  or  calling  out  till 
they  were  convinced  of  the  reality,  more  especially  as  fog- 
banks  are  often  mistaken  for  land : several  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows nevertheless  repeatedly  exclaimed  they  heard  breakers, 
and  some  the, if  ring  of  guns."  Ibitl. — L.  K. 

(C)  “ At  length  one  of  them  broke  Into  a most  imtnoderate 
swearing  fit  of  joy,  which  I could  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  seen  land  in  Ais  life,  if  what  he  now  saw 
was  not  land."  Centaur. — L.  E. 

(7)  “ The  joy  at  a speedy  relief  affected  as  all  In  a most 
remarkable  way.  Many  burst  into  tears ; some  looked  at 
each  other  with  a stupid  start,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  reality 
of  what  they  saw;  while  several  were  in  such  a lethargic 
condition,  that  no  animating  words  could  rouse  them  to 
exertion.  At  this  affecting  period,  I proposed  offering  up 
our  solemn  thunks  to  Hrnven  for  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ance. * Lady  Hobart . - L.  E, 

(s)  “After  having  saficred  the  horrors  of  hunger  and 
thirst  for  many  days,  they  providentially  took  a small  turtle 
whilst  floating  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  waler.n  Thomas. 
— L.K. 
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c. 

CYL 

The  land  appear’d  a high  and  rocky  coast, 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a current,  toward  it : they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 
To  wbat  part  of  the  earth  they  bad  been  tost, 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mouut  .Etna,  some  the  highlands 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

So  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 
lie  buoy’d  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 
With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark, 
The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry: 
The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a shark, 

That  carried  off  his  neighbour  by  the  thigh ; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 

So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  bat  him. 

CL 

CVII. 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a rising  gale. 

Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 

Like  Charon’s  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale: 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four, 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  follow’d  them,  and  dash'd 
The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash’d. 

Nor  yet  bad  he  arrived  but.  for  the  oar, 

Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash’d 
Just  as  his  feeble  arras  could  strike  no  more. 

And  the  hard  wave  o’ rrwhelm’d  him  as  ’twas  dash'd 
Within  his  grasp;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lash’d ; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 
Roll’d  on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea : 

CII. 

CV1II. 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinu’d  them  to 
Such  things,  a mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew; (1 ) 

By  night  chill’d,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 
They  perish’d,  until  wither'd  to  these  few, 

But  chiefly  by  a species  of  self-slaughter, 

In  washing  down  Pcdrillo  with  salt  water. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave. 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 
Should  suck  him  hack  to  her  insatiate  grave: 
And  there  he  lay,  full-length,  where  be  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a cliff-worn  cave. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  fed  its  pain, 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  periiaps,  in  vain. 

cm. 

CIX. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen 
Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there. 

They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 

That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smooth’d  the  air, 
And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  like  a screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare— 
Lovely  seem’d  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand  ; and  then  he  look’d  for  those 
Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 

But  none  of  them  appear’d  to  share  his  woes, 

Save  one,  a corpse  from  out  the  famish’d  three. 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 
An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial-ground. 

CIV. 

cx. 

The  shore  look’d  wild,  without  a trace  of  man. 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves;  but  they 
Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran, 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay: 

A reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray, 

But  6nding  no  place  for  their  landing  better. 

They  ran  the  boat  for  shore, — and  overset  her.(2) 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast, 

And  down  be  sunk ; and  as  be  suuk,  the  sand 
Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass’d: 
He  fell  upon  bis  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 
Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast), 
And,  like  a wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 
His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay. 

As  fair  a thing  as  e’er  was  form'd  of  day. 

cv. 

CXI. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 

Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont; 
And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river, 
Had  often  turn’d  the  art  to  some  account: 

A better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever. 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass’d  the  Hellespont, 
As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 
Leander,  Mr.  Ekeubead,  and  1 did. 

How  long  in  his  damp  trauee  young  Juan  lay 
lie  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him. 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim; 

An«l  how  this  heavy  faintness  pass’d  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 

And  tingling  vein,  seem’d  throbbing  back  to  life. 

For  Death,  though  vanquish'd,  still  retired  with  strife. 

(1)  “Oar  bodies  were  nothing  bat  skin  and  bones,  our 
limb*  were  full  of  sores,  and  we  were  elothed  in  rags-  An 
indifferent  spectator  would  have  been  at  a loss  which  most 
to  admire,  the  eyes  of  famine  sparkling  at  immediate  relief, 
or  the  horror  of  their  preservers  at  sight  of  w many  spectres, 
wbo»e  ghastly  countenances,  if  the  tonne  had  been  unknown, 
would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity."  Bligh.—  L.  E. 

(2)  “They  discovered  land  right  ahead,  and  steered  for 
it.  There  bring  a very  heavy  turf,  they  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  boat  * head  to  it,  which,  from  weakness,  they  were 
unable  to  complete,  and  soon  afterwards  the  boat  upset.” 
Escape  qf  Deserters  from  St.  Helena.— L.  E. 
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cxvm. 

His  eyes  be  open’d,  shut,  again  unclosed, 

For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness;  he  thought 
He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed. 

And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o’erwrought, 

And  wish’d  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed, 

And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought, 
And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 
A lovely  female  lace  of  seventeen. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun; 

Short  upper-lip— sweet  lips!  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such ; for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a statuary, 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all’s  done(l)— • 

I ’ve  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

CXIII. 

extx. 

Twas  bending  close  o’er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seem’d  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
Recall'd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death ; 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a low  reply. 

1 ’ll  tell  you  why  I Bay  so,  for  ’tis  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a decent  cause: 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I ne’er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A frequent  model ; and  if  e’er  she  must 

Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature’s  wrinkling  laws, 
They  will  destroy  a face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne’er  compass’d,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

CXIV. 

cxx. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour’d,  and  mantle  flung 
Arouud  his  scarce-clad  limbs;  and  the  fair  arm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o’er  it  hung; 

And  her  transparent  check,  all  pure  and  warm. 
Pillow’d  his  death-like  forehead ; then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  drench'd  by  every  storm; 
And  watch’d  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers,  too. 

Aud  snch  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 

Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 
Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave; 

For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 
Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 
Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

cxv. 

CXXI. 

And  lifting  bim  with  care  into  the  cave, 

The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — one 
Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 

And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 
To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof'd  them,  which  the  sun 
Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe’er 
She  was,  appear’d  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case: 

Her  dress  was  many-colour’d,  finely  spun 
Her  locks  curl’d  negligently  round  her  face, 

Rut  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone : 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a precious  stone 
Flash’d  on  her  little  hand ; but,  what  was  shocking, 
Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  do  stocking. 

CXVI. 

CXXII. 

Her  brow  was  overbung  with  coins  of  gold, 

That  sparkled  o’er  the  auburn  of  her  hair. 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll’d 
In  braids  behind ; and  though  her  stature  w'erc 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a female  mould, 

They  nearly  reach’d  her  heel ; and  in  her  air 
There  was  a something  which  bespoke  commaud, 
As  one  who  was  a lady  in  the  laud. 

The  other  female’s  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials  : she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was  coarser;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ; her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  aud  of  smaller  size. 

CXVII. 

CXXI  11. 

Her  hair,  I said,  was  auburn;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 
Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction ; for  when  to  the  view 
Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies. 
Ne’er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew; 
’Tis  as  the  snake  late  coil’d,  who  pours  his  length, 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  aud  his  strength. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions, 
Which  are — (as  1 must  own) — of  female  growth, 

And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions: 

They  made  a most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  best  dish  that  e’er  was  cook’d  since  Homer's 
Achilles  order’d  dinner  for  new-comers. 

CXXIV. 

(h)  In  the  MS— 

" A art  of  humbug  nurali,  when  all  ’»  ilonr— 

I ’**  i«o  much  fiucr  women,  ripe  anil  iral. 

Than  all  tb«  nonaente  o(  Ihair  J d ideal. "—L.  E. 

IT1  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise ; 
Besides,  I hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prize; 
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Ami  no,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 
Mistress  ami  maid;  the  lirst  was  only  daughter 
Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upou  the  water. 

exxv. 

A fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 

And  still  a sort  of  fisherman  was  he; 

But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea, 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth: 

A little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 

A fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — though  of  men, 

Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  fish’d 
For  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now  and  then, 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd; 

The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  iu  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish’d 
Full  many  a morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a good  deal  may  be  made. 

C XXVII. 

He  was  a Greek,  and  on  his  isle  bad  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A very'  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt, 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  blood  he  spill, 

A sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please; 

But  this  I know,  it  was  a spacious  building, 

Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding.  (1) 

C XXVIII. 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  call’d  Haidee, 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles; 

Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she. 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles : 

Still  in  her  teens,  aud  like  a lovely  tree 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  aud  between  whiles 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a better  iu  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 

The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found 
Insensible, — not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 

Don  Juan,  almost  famish’d,  and  half  drown’d; 

But  being  naked,  she  was  shock’d,  you  know, 

Yet  deem'd  herself  iu  common  pity  bound, 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  u to  take  him  in, 

A stranger”  dying,  with  so  white  a skin. 

CXXX. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father’s  honse 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save, 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse, 

Or  people  in  a trance  into  their  grave; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  M VG'J£,  ” 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 

(I)  “In  the  Hcrruc  of  Don  Jurat,  the  author  nrr.ro*  to  have 
considered  that  his  wonted  accuracy  mifcht  be  dispensed 
with.  The  splendour  of  Lumbro’*  bouse  is  altogether  pre- 
posterous; nnd  the  island  has  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Cyclades.  With  the  exception  of  /.ca,  however,  his  Lordship 
did  not  visit  them.”  Colt,— P.  K. 


He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 

Aud  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  dauger. 

CXXXI. 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  best 
(A  virgin  always  on  ber  maid  relics) 

To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest : 

Aud  when,  at  last,  he  open’d  his  black  eyes, 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a size, 

It  open’d  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven — 

(St.  Paul  says,  ’t  is  the  toll  which  must  be  given.) 

CXXXII. 

They  made  a fire, — but  such  a fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 
Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 

Some  broken  planks,  aud  oars,  that  to  the  touch 
Were  nearly  tinder,  since,  so  long  they  lay, 

A mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a crutch ; 

But,  by  God’s  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such  plenty, 
That  there  was  fuel  to  have  furnish’d  twenty. 

cxxxra. 

He  had  a bed  of  furs,  and  a pelisse. 

For  Haidee  stripp’d  her  sables  off  to  moke 
His  couch;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at  case. 

Ami  wann,  in  case  by  chance  be  should  awake, 
They  also  gave  a petticoat  apiece,  (2) 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  daybreak 
To  pay  him  a fresh  visit,  with  a dish 
For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose: 

Juan  slept  like  a top,  or  like  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (God  only  knows), 

Just  for  the  present;  and  in  his  lull'd  head 
Not  even  a vision  of  bis  former  woes 

Throbb’d  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 
Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years,  [spread(3) 
Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

CXXXY. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless: — but  the  maid, 
Who  smooth’d  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 
Look’d  back  upon  him,  nnd  a moment  stay’d, 

And  turn’d,  believing  that  he  call’d  again. 

He  slumber'd ; yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen), 
He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 
That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

C XXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father’s  bouse  she  went. 
Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant, 

She  beiug  wiser  by  a year  or  two: 

A year  or  two’s  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do, 

In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature’s  good  old  college. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

“ Amt  ftuch  a M of  fun,  and  a pclis*c-" — L.  E.  ^ 

ft)  In  the  MS  — 

— ■■**  which  often  spread. 

And  romt-  like  njwnmjj  hell  upon  the  miml. 

Mo  - but-lm  fabric,'  but  ‘a  wreck  IkIhimI." — L E, 
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CXXXVII. 

| The  morn  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 
! Fast  in  his  cave,  aud  nothing  clash’d  upon 
His  rest ; the  rushing  of  the  neighbouring  rill. 

And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 
Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 

And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 
Had  suffer'd  more— his  hardships  were  comparative(t) 
To  those  related  iu  my  grand-dad's  “ Narrative.”  (2) 

CX  XXVIII. 

Not  so  Haid^e:  she  sadly  toss’d  and  tumbled, 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  aud,  turning  o'er, 
Dream’d  of  a thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stumbled, 
And  handsome. corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore; 
And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled, 

And  call’d  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 
In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek — 
They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a freakA 

CXXX1X. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 

With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  makes 
Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set; 

And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a sight  to  see  when  breaks 
Bright  Pba*bus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 
With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 

And  night  is  fiuug  off  like  a mourning-suit 

Worn  for  a husband, — or  some  other  brute.  (3) 

CXL. 

I say,  the  sun  is  a most  glorions  sight, 

1 ’ve  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 
I have  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,  (4) 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  oue's  fate ; 

(1)  In  tb«  MS.— 

" Had  fVr  ramped  more  danger*  on  the  deep ; — 

And  those  who  are  not  drown'd  at  iraat  may  aleep.” — L.  E. 

(2)  Entitled  u A Narrative  of  the  Honourable  John  Byron 
(Commodore  in  a late  expedition  round  the  world),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by  himself 
and  his  companions  on  the  const  of  Patagonia,  from  the  year 
17  40,  till  their  arrival  in  England,  1740;  written  by  Him- 
self. ” This  narrative,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever 
appeared,  was  published  in  1708.  “It  is  well  known,’’  says 
the  Commodore  in  his  preface,  “that  ‘the  Wager,’  one  of 
Lord  Anson’s  squadron,  was  cast  away  upon  a desolate 
island  in  the  Sooth  Seas.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  a re  • 
latkm  of  the  extraordinary  difOcnlties  and  hardships  through 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  a small  part 
of  our  crew  escaped  to  their  native  land;  and  a very  small 
proportion  of  those  made  their  way,  in  a new  and  unheard- 
of  manner,  over  a large  and  desert  tract  of  land,  between 
the  western  mouth  of  the  .Magellanic  straight,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  Chili ; a country  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  in  that  it  affords  neither  fruits,  grain,  nor  even 
roots  proper  for  the  sustenance  of  man;  and  what  is  still 
more  rare,  the  very  sea,  which  yields  a plentiful  support  to 
many  a barren  coast,  on  this  tempestuous  and  inhospitable 
shore  is  found  to  be  almost  as  barren  as  the  land ; and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  to  those  who  cannot  interest  them- 
selves with  seeing  human  uature  labouring  from  day  to  day, 
to  preserve  its  existence,  under  a continual  want  of  such 
real  necessaries  as  food  and  shelter  from  the  most  rigorous 
climate,  the  following  sheets  will  afford  but  little  entertain- 
ment. Yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  can 
be  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  a country,  which  is  altogether  morass  and  rock, 
incapable  of  products  and  culture,  than  by  setting  down 
every  minute  circumstance  which  was  observed  in  travers- 
ing it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tbc  inhabitants,  their 
mauners,  religion,  and  language.  W hat  fruits  could  a Eu- 
ropean reap  from  a more  intironte  acquaintance  with  them, 
than  what  he  will  And  in  the  following  accidental  observ- 
ations? We  saw  the  most  unprolltable  spot  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  such  it  is  described  and  ascertained  to  be. 


And  so  all  ye,  who  w’ould  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse,  '5)  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coffin’d  at  fourscore, 
Kugrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four.  (6) 

OXLI. 

And  Haidee  met  the  morniDg  face  to  face; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 
From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb’d  into  a blush, 

Like  to  a torrent  which  a mountain’s  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river’s  rush, 

Checks  to  a lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread; 

Or  the  Red  Sea — but  that  sea  is  not  red.  (7) 

CXL!  I. 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 
And  young  Aurora  kiss’d  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a sister;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 

Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.  (8) 

CXL1II. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haid^e  stepp’d 
All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept; 

And  then  she  stopp’d,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o’er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush’d  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  some  little  amends  may  be  made  by  such 
an  insight  as  is  given  into  the  interior  of  tbe  country ; and, 
I find,  wbat  I have  put  down  ban  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  pleasing  to  my  friends;  insomuch,  that  the  only  fault  I 
have  yet  had  laid  to  my  papers  is  that  of  being  too  short  in 
the  article  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  But  here,  I must 
say,  I have  been  fearful  lest  the  world  in  general,  who  may 
And  compassion  and  indulgence  for  a protracted  tale  of  dis- 
tress, may  not  give  the  same  allowance  to  a luxurious  ima- 
gination, triumphing  in  a sudden  transition  from  the  most 
dismal  to  the  gayest  scenes  in  tbe  universe,  and  thereby  in- 
dulging an  egotism  equally  offensive  to  the  envious  and  cen- 
sorious.”— L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS  — 

••  Wore  for  a husband— or  some  such  like  brute.”— L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

■ ■“  although  of  lots 

I ’ve  changed,  for  soma  few  years,  the  day  to  night.” — L-  E. 

(5)  “In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Franklin  published,  in  one  of 
the  Paris  papers,  a most  ingenious  essay  on  the  advantages 
of  early  rising,  as  a mere  piece  of  economy.  He  estimates 
the  saving  that  might  be  made  In  that  city  alone,  by  using 
sunshine  instead  of  candies,  at  ninety- six  millions  of  French 
lhrrcs,  or  four  millions  sterling  per  annum.”  HUl. — L.  E. 

(6)  “The  plan  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes, 
has  been  railed  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health 
and  long  life.  It  is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  ex- 
pressions; and  when  old  people  have  been  examined,  re- 
garding the  causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed 
in  one  particular, — that  they  went  to  b«i  early,  and  rose 
early.”  Sir  John  Sinclair. — L.  E. 

(7)  “My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  tree*  or 
plants  of  coral,  spread  everywhere  over  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land,  that  it  has 
obtained  this  name.”  Bruce. — L.  E. 

(8)  In  tbe  MS.— 

—“just  tbe  same 

As  at  this  moment  I should  like  to  do ; — 

Rill  I have  done  with  kisses-  having  kiss’d 

All  those  that  would  regretting  those  I mim’d.”— L.  B. 
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CXLIV. 


And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o’er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean’d ; and  there 
All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck’d  boy  was  lying, 

As  o’er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 

Bat  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying, 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it, 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  bosket. 

CXJLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual, 
And  that  a shipwreck’d  youth  would  hungry  be; 
Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn’d  a little, 

And  felt  her  veins  chill’d  by  the  neighbouring  sea; 
And  so,  she  cook’d  their  breakfast  to  a tittle; 

I can’t  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 

But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 
With  Scio  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLYI. 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Juan ; 
But  Haid£e  stopp’d  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 
And  without  word,  a sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  spoilt,  prepared  a new  one. 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem’d  as  it  would  ne’er  awake. 

CXLY11. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 
A purple  hectic  play’d,  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay,  [weak; 
W here  the  blue  veins  look’d  shadowy,  shrunk,  and 
And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 
Which  weigh’d  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt. 
Mix’d  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vault.  (I) 

CXLV1IL 

And  she  bent  o’er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 

Hush’d  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Droop’d  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 
Lull’d  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest,  (2) 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a very  pretty  fellow, 

Although  his  woes  had  turn’d  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLIX. 

He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again, 

Bot  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a further  pleasure  made; 

For  woman’s  face  was  never  form’d  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray’d, 

He  turn’d  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 

To  the  sw'eet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 

And  look’d  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" Beside*  the  natural  vapour*  of  tb«  vault.”— L.  E. 

(2)  Id  the  MS.— 

••  Fair  aa  the  rose  ju*t  pluck'd  to  crown  the  vrrrsth, 

Soft  aa  the  unflnlful  Uullii>{  when  at  — L.  E. 


The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak ; 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose, 
Although  she  told  him,  iu  good  modern  Greek, 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 

That  be  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

CLI. 

Now  Juan  conld  not  understand  a word. 

Being  no  Grecian ; but  he  had  an  ear. 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a bird, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear, 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne’er  was  heard;  (3) 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a tear, 

Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone. 
Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a throne. 

CLII. 

And  Juan  gazed  as  one  who  is  awoke 
By  a distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 
By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 

Or  by  one’s  early  valet’s  cursed  knock; 

At  least  it  is  a heavy  sound  to  me, 

Who  like  a morning  slumber — for  the  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  iu  a better  light. 

cun. 

And  Joan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dream, 

Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe’er  it  was,  by  feeling 
A most  prodigious  appetite:  the  steam 
Of  Zoe’s  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 
Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 

Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling, 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 
And  long  for  food,  but  cbieily  a beef-steak. 

CLIV. 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  ozless  isles; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton ; 
And,  when  a holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  on: 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  arc  rocks  with  scarce  a hut  on; 
Others  arc  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 

I say  that  beef  is  rare;  and  can’t  help  thinking 
That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotanr — 

From  which  oar  modem  morals,  rightly  shrinking, 
Condemn  the  royal  lady’s  taste  who  wore 
A cow’s  shape  for  a mask — was  only  (sinking 
The  allegory)  a mere  type,  no  more, 

Tiiat  Pasipbae  promoted  breeding  cattle, 

To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVI. 

For  we  all  know*  that  English  people  are 
Fed  upon  beef— I won’t  say  much  of  beer, 

Because  ’tis  liquor  only,  and,  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here; 

(3)  In  the  MS— 

" That  finer  melody  vu  nrrrr  heard. 

The  kind  of  sound  whose  echo  u a tear. 

Whose  accent*  are  the  steps  of  Mute's  throne.” — L.  E. 
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We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A pleasure — like  all  pleasures — rather  dear; 

So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  1 infer 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

clvii. 

But  to  resume.  The  languid  Juan  raised 
His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed, 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw, 

Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  I^ord  he  praised, 
And,  feeling  still  the  famish'd  vulture  gnaw, 

He  fell  upon  whate’er  was  offer’d,  like 
A priest,  a shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVII  I. 

He  ate,  and  be  was  well  supplied:  and  she, 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 
Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem’d  dead: 

But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haidfe, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne’er  had  read) 

That  famish’d  people  must  be  slowly  nurst, 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

CLIX. 

And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  state, 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mispress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate, 
Unless  he  wish’d  to  die  upon  the  place — - 
She  snatch’d  it,  and  refused  another  morsel, 

Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a horse  ill. 

CLX. 

Next  they — he  being  naked,  save  a tatter’d 

Pair  of  scarce  decent  trowsers — went  to  work, 
And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scatter'd, 

And  dress’d  him,  for  the  present,  like  a Turk, 

Or  Greek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter’d, 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  furnish’d  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches, 
"With  a clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXI. 

And  then  fair  Haidte  tried  her  tongne  at  speaking, 
But  not  a word  could  Juan  comprehend, 

Although  he  listen’d  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
Her  earnestness  would  ne’er  have  made  an  end; 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  prot£g6  and  friend : 

Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 

She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

clxh. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye, 

(I)  When  at  Seville  in  1809,  Lord  Byron  lodged  In  the 
honse  of  two  onmarried  ladies ; and  in  hi*  diary  he  describes 
himself  as  having  made  earnest  Iotc  to  the  younger  of  them, 
with  the  help  of  a dictionary.  -For  some  time,”  he  says. 
“I  went  on  prosperously,  both  as  a linguist  and  a lover,  till, 
at  length,  the  lady  took  a fancy  to  a ring  which  1 wore,  and 
set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as  a pledge  of  my  sin- 
cerity. This,  however,  could  not  be;  any  thing  but  the 
ring,  I declared,  was  at  her  service,  and  much  more  than 
its  value, — but  the  ring  Itself  I had  made  a vow  never  to 
give  away.”— L.  E. 


And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a long  reply ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  express'd 
A world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess’d. 

CLxm. 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fiugers  and  of  eyes. 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  be  took 
A lesson  in  her  tongue;  but  by  surmise, 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  ofleuer  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book, 

Thus  Juan  (earn’d  his  alpha-beta  better 
From  Haid&’s  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 

’T  is  pleasing  to  be  school’d  in  a strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  aud  eyes — that  is,  I mean, 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 

As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I have  beeu;(l) 
They  smile  so  when  one’s  right,  and  when  one’s  wrong 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a chaste  kiss; — (2) 
I learn’d  the  little  that  1 know  by  this: 

CLXV. 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 
Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers; 

Much  English  I cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — (3) 

I hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLX  VI. 

As  for  the  ladies,  I have  nought  to  say, 

A wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion,  (4) 
Where  I,  like  other  ttdogs,  have  bad  my  day,B 
Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion—* 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass'd  uway, 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I could  lay  the  lash  on: 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be.  (5) 

CLXvn. 

Return  we  to  Don  Juan.  He  begun 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ; but 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a nun: 

He  was  in  love, — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt, 
With  a young  benefactress, — so  was  she, 

Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

(2)  in  the  MS.— 

"Sqnf«*i  of  hand*— et  ittrra — or  a klaa." — L.  B. 

(3)  See  Kennedy's  Con  re  nations  on  Religion  with  Lord 
Byron  at  Cephalonia. — L.  E. 

(4)  u In  1813,  I formed,  in  the  fashionable  world  of  Lon- 
don. no  item,  a fraction,  the  segment  of  a circle,  the  unit 
of  a million,  the  nothing  of  something.  I bad  been  the  lion 
or  1812  » B.  Diary,  1821.— L.E. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  For*,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 
Than  a mere  dream  of  something  o’er  the  sea," — L F.. 
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CLXXI1I. 


CLXVIU. 

And  every  day  by  daybreak. — rattier  early 
For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 

She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 
To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest; 

And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly, 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 
Breathing  all  gently  o’er  his  cheek  and  mouth,  (I) 

As  o'er  a bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

And  every  mom  his  colour  freshlicr  came, 

And  every  day  help’d  on  his  convalescence; 

T was  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love’s  essence: 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder;  and  some  good  lessons 
Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 
Without  whom  Venus  will  not  loDg  attack  us.  (2) 

CLXX. 

While  Yenus  fills  the  heart  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good), 
Ceres  presents  a plate  of  vermicelli, — 

For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  flesh  aud  blood, — 
While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a jelly: 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food; (3) 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXI. 

When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 

A bath,  a breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  made  a youthful  heart  less  steady, 

Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size; 

But  I have  spokeu  of  all  this  already — 

And  repetition’s  tiresome  and  unwise,- — 

Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Came  always  back  to  coflee  and  Hakme. 

CLXXIL 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 

That  bathing  pass’d  for  nothing;  Juan  seem'd 
To  her,  as  ’twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent, 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream’d,  (4) 
A something  to  be  loved,  a creature  meant 
To  be  ber  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem’d 
To  render  happy ; all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it — Happiness  was  born  a twin.  (5) 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

“ Holding  her  vwret  breath  o’er  hi*  check  and  mouth. 

A*  o’er  a bed  of  rwn,"  etc.  — L.  E 

(2)  44  Doctors  are  not  nnanimoua  as  to  this  conclusion. 
Ovid,  indeed,  who  is  good  authority  here,  has  said — 

‘ El  Venn  in  vini*.  ignis  in  Igne  foil 
but  he  qualifies  this  presumption  in  another  plare.  by  re- 
commending moderation  in  our  cups ; for  wine,  saitb  he,  is 
to  love,  what  wind  is  to  flame: 

* Nasdlor  in  veoio,  vento  restringuitur  ignis, 

Lena  alii  flam  mam,  grandior  aura  nrcat 
hut  Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
■the  milk  of  Venus.'  But  Athenseus  asrrihea  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  bis  excessive  computations;  and  Montaigne 
supports  the  argument  of  Atheiurus,  by  the  converse  of  the 
same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successful  gallan 
tries  of  Ids  cotrmporaries  to  their  temperance  in  the  use  of  1 2 3 
wine.”  C-olton. — L.  E. 

(3)  la  the  MS.— 

*'  For  without  heart  lore  i«  nnt  quite  so  good  ; 

Cere*  U commitaar;  to  our  bellies, 


It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 
Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake: 
To  live  with  him  fur  ever  were  too  much ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  ber  quake: 
lie  was  her  own,  her  ocean-treasure,  cast 
Like  a rich  wreck — her  first  love — and  her  last.  (6) 

CLXX1V. 

And  thus  a moon  roll’d  on,  and  fair  Haidfe 
Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  be 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook; 

At  last  her  father’s  prows  put  out  to  sea,  (7) 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 

Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  Id, 

But  tkree  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother, 

So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 
Free  as  a married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 
Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a brother, 

The  freest  sbe  that  ever  gazed  on  glass: 

I speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison, 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXX  VI. 

Now  she  prolong’d  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a walk, — 

For  little  had  he  wander’d  since  the  day 
On  which,  like  a young  flower  snapp’d  from  the  stalk, 
Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  lie  lay,- — 

And  thus  they  walk’d  out  in  the  afternoon, 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moou.(8) 

CLXXV1I. 

It  was  a wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a broad  sandy  shore, 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  a host. 

With  here  and  there  a creek,  whose  aspect  wore 
A better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost ; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billows’  roar, 

Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretch’d  ocean  glitter  like  a lake. 

And  love.  which  also  much  depend*  on  food. 

While  Bnerhiu  will  provide  wilh  wine  and  yelUc*. 

Oyster*  and  egg*  are  aUo  living  loud." — L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

— Juan  seem'd 
To  her.  a> ’t  were,  the  kind  of  being  trot. 

01  whom  tin-  hull  for  tbe»e  Ukt  two  year*  drram'd.'*— L.  E. 

(5)  “Lord  Byron  appear*  to  have  worked  up  no  part  of 
hi*  poem  with  so  much  beauty  aud  life  of  description,  a* 
thut  which  narrates  the  loves  of  Juan  and  fiaidre.  Whether 
it  be  an  episode,  or  an  integral  part  of  bis  epic,  it  U welt 
worth  all  the  rest."  Brydges. — L.  K. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

" lie  wsi  her  own,  her  ocean- lover,  cast 
To  be  her  aoul'k  hist  idol,  and  iU  last.” — L.  E 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

" At  Usl  ber  father  took  a voyage  to  aaa."— L-  E. 

(8)  In  the  MS.— 

“ And  saw  the  inn-set,  and  the  rising  moon."— L.  E. 
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CLXXVIII. 

And  the  small  ripple  spilfcupon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o’erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champagne, 
When  o’er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach, 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit!  the  heart’s  rain! 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine;  and  they  may  preach 
Who  please  (the  more  because  they  preach  in  vain). 
Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter, 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drank; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 

Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 
The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  trnnk 
Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion! 

But  to  return — Gel  very  drunk;  and  when 

You  wake  with  head-ach,  you  shall  see  what  then. 

CLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  bock  and  soda-water,  then  you’ll  know 
A pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king; 

For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow, 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring, 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow,(l) 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter, 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 

CLXXXT. 

The  coast — I think  it  was  the  coast  that  l 

Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  teas  the  coast — 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untoss’d; 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  cry, 

And  dolphin’s  leap,  and  little  billow  cross’d 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII. 

And  forth  they  wander’d,  her  sire  being  gone, 

As  1 have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none. 

Save  Zoc,  who,  although  with  due  precision 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission, 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses, 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

CLXxxin. 

It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush’d,  and  dim,  and  still; 
With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  era  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky, 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" A pleasure  naught  bar  drunkenness  ran  bring : 

For  not  the  bleat  sherbet  all  chill'd  with  »now. 

Nor  the  fall  apurVte  of  tlie  desert  .spring. 

Nor  wine  In  all  the  put  pie  of  JU  glow."— I*  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

—■“I  'in  lure  they  never  reckon'd ; 

And  being  Join'd— like  awarming  bee*  they  clang. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden’d  sand, 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work’d  by  the  storms,  yet  work’d  as  it  were  plann’d, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells, 

They  turn’d  to  rest;  and,  each  clasp'd  by  an  arm, 
Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight’s  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  look’d  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight; 
They  beard  the  wave’s  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low. 
And  saw  each  other’s  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  dung  into  a kiss: 

CLXXX  VI. 

A long  long  kiss — a kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days, 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 
And  the  blood’s  lava,  aud  the  pulse  a blaze, 

Each  kiss  a heart-quake, — for  a kiss’s  strength, 

I think,  it  must  be  reckon’d  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 

By  length  I mean  duration;  theirs  endured 

Heaven  knows  how  long — no  doubt  they  never  rec- 
And  if  they  had.  they  could  not  have  secured  [kou’d ; 

The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a second  : 

They  bad  not  spoken  ; but  they  felt  allured, 

As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon’d, 
Which,  being  join’d,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung — 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
sprang.(2) 

clxxx vm. 

They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who,  shut  in  chambers,  thiuk  it  loneliness; 

The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 

The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fear’d  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach. 

They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  were 
All  in  all  to  each  other:  though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a language  there,— 
And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 
Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature’s  oracle — first  love, — that  all  (3) 

Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

Or, 

" And  on*  innocent,  bat  both  too  young, 

Tbflr  heart  tlie  flower*,"  ett-— L,  E. 

(3)  la  the  US. — 

- They  bod  no  farther  feeling,  hop*,  nor  ear*, 

Sen  one,  and  that  wu  love — fir*t  lovo— that  •11," 
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CXC. 

CXCVI. 

Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask’d  no  rows. 

Nor  offer’d  any;  she  had  never  beard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a spouse. 

Or  perils  by  a loving  maid  iucurr’d ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows, 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a young  bird ; 
And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  uot  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

An  infant  when  it  gazes  on  a light, 

A child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 

A devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a stranger  for  a guest, 

A sailor  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  fight, 

A miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest. 

Feci  rapture ; but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o’er  what  they  love  while  sleeping. 

CXCI. 

CXCVII. 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored. 

And  she  was  worshipp’d ; after  nature’s  fashion, 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour’d, 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish’d  in  that  passion, — 
But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 

Again  to  be  o’ercoine,  again  to  dash  on ; 

And,  beating  ’gainst  kit  bosom,  Haid6e’s  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 

All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living; 

So  gentle,  stiriess,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 

And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  ’tis  giving; 

All  it  bath  felt,  inflicted,  pass’d,  and  proved. 
Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving; 
There  lies  the  tiling  we  love,  with  all  its  errors 
And  all  its  charms,  like  Death  without  its  terrors. 

CXCII. 

cxcvm. 

Alas!  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful, 

So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full, 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power, 
Prompts  deeds  eternity  cannot  annul, 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 
Of  bdl-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 
Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

The  lady  watch’d  her  lover — and  that  hour 
Of  Love’s,  and  Night’s,  and  Ocean’s  solitude, 
O'erflow’d  her  soul  with  their  united  power; 

Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 
She  and  her  wave-worn  love  bad  made  their  bower. 
Where  nought  upon  their  |)assion  could  intrude, 
And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 
Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  tace. 

cxciii. 

CXCIX. 

Alas!  for  Juan  and  Haidta!  they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never, 
Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a pair 

Had  run  the  risk  of  being  datnu’d  for  ever; 
And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair, 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 
And  hell  and  purgatory — but  forgot 
Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

Alas ! the  love  of  women ! it  is  known 
To  be  a lovely  and  a fearful  thing ; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  ’tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger’s  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushiug;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CXCIV. 

cc. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ; and  her  white  arm  clasps 
Round  Juan’s  head,  and  bis  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps ; 

She  sits  upon  his  kuee,  and  drinks  his  sighs. 

He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps; 

And  thus  they  form  a group  that’s  quite  antique. 
Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

They  arc  right;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust. 

Is  always  so  to  women  ; one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  tnist ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage — and  wbat  rests  beyond? 
A thankless  husband,  next  a faithless  lover; 

Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all’s  over. 

cxcv. 

CCI. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pass’d. 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 

She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 

Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom’s  charms; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast. 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms. 
Pillow'd  on  her  o’erflowing  heart,  which  pants 
With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants.(I) 

Some  take  a lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers. 
Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation. 
Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a virtuous  station; 

, Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  affairs, 

Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel: (2) 

Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a novel. (3) 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" Pillow'd  upon  her  bntin#  heart— which  panted 
With  the  tweet  memory  of  all  It  granted.” — L-  E- 

(1)  “Perhaps  there  ore  not  a few  women  who  may  profit 
from  teeing  in  what  a stylo  of  contemptuous  coldness  the 
•offerings  to  which  licentious  love  exposes  there  arc  talked 
of  by  such  people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  The  many 

fine  eye*  that  have  wept  dangerous  tear*  over  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Gulnares  and  Medoras  cannot  be  the  worse  for 
seeing  the  true  side  of  hit  picture.'*  lUacku-ood.—L.  E. 

(3)  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to 
have  alluded  to  him  in  her  novel  of  Cltnarvon,  published 
in  1816.— L.E. 

“ Madame  de  Start  asked  me  if  the  picture  was  like  me, 
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ccn. 

Haidce  was  Nature’s  bride,  and  knew  not  this; 

Ha  idee  wax  Passion’s  child,  born  where  Che  xnn 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 
Of  his  gaxellc-cyed  daughters;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen : what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  wax  nothing.  She  bad  nought  to  fear, — 
Hope,  care,  nor  love, — beyond : her  heart  beat  here. 

cent. 

And  oh!  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat! 

How  much  it  costs  ux!  yet  each  rising  throb 
Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet. 

That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchymy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths;  even  Conscience,  too,  has  a tough  job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 

So  good — I wonder  Castlereagh  don’t  tax  'em. 

CCIV. 

And  now ’t  was  done— on  the  lone  shore  were  plighted 
Their  hearts ; the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  shed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 

By  their  own  feelings  hallow’d  and  united, 

Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed  :(1) 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise.(2) 

ccv. 

Oh,  Love!  of  whom  great  Caesar  was  the  suitor, 
Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 

Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter — 
(Leucadia’s  rock  (3)  still  overlooks  the  wave)— 

Oh,  Love ! thou  art  the  very  got!  of  evil, 

For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

CCVL 

Thou  raakest  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious. 
And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men: 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  much  employ'd  the  muse  of  history’s  pen; 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various, 
Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again ; 

Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds, 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 
CCVII. 

Thou  makest  philosophers;  there’s  Epicurus 
And  Aristippus,  a material  crew! 

Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  us 
By  theories  quite  practicable  too: 

If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  ns. 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite  new). 

—and  the  Germans  think  it  it  not  a enrieatore.  I am  made 
ont  a very  amiable  person  in  that  novel!  The  only  thing 
belonging  to  me  In  it  it  part  of  a letter,  bat  it  it  mixed 
ap  with  ranch  fictitious  and  poetical  matter.'’  iltdwln. — 
P.  E 

( 1)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  In  their  tweet  feelings  holily  united. 

Ilj  Solitude  (soft  parson)  they  wi  re  wed.”— L.  E. 

(2)  •'Don  Juan  is  dashed  on  the  shore  of  the  Cyclades, 
where  he  is  found  by  a beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Greek  pirate,— with  whom,  at  might  be 
supposed,  the  tame  game  of  guilt  and  abandonment  it  played 
over  again.  There  it,  however,  a very  superior  kind  of 


“ Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us?” 
So  said  the  royal  sage,  Sardanapa!us.(4) 

CCVII  I. 

But  Juan!  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon? 

1 can’t  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 
Perplexing  question ; but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 
Palpitation  rises,  ’t  is  her  boon, 

Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures? 

CCIX. 

I hate  inconstancy — I loathe,  detest, 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 
And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a masquerade, 

I saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a villain. 

ccx. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid, 

And  whisper’d,  “Think  of  every  sacred  tie!” 

“ I will,  my  dear  Philosophy ! ” I said, 

“ But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh,  Heaven ! her  eye! 
I’ll  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 

Or  neither — out  of  curiosity.* 

“Stop!”  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 
(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a fair  Venetian ;) 

CCX  I. 

“Stop!”  so  I stopp’d. — But  to  return:  that  which 
Men  call  incoustaucy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  nature’s  rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o’er 
Some  favour'd  object;  aud  as  in  the  niche 
A lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 

This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Is  but  a heightening  of  the  “beau  ideal.” 

CCXII. 

’Tis  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 

Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filter’d  through  the  skies. 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 

With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

CCXI1L 

Yet  ’tis  a painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

For  surely  if  we  alway  s could  perceive 

poetry  in  the  conception  of  this  amour ; — the  desolate  Isle— 
the  otter  loneliness  of  the  maiden,  who  is  as  ignorant  a* 
abe  la  innocent — the  helpleaa  condition  of  the  youth— every 
thing  conspires  to  render  it  a true  romance,  flow  easy  for 
Lord  Byron  to  have  kept  it  free  from  any  atain  of  pollution! 
What  cruel  barbarity,  in  creating  so  much  of  beauty  only 
to  mar  and  ruin  it ! This  is  really  the  very  suicide  of  ge- 
nius.” Blackwood . — L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

Leucadia’s  ; C'°^  J still  overlooks  the  wave." — I.  E. 

I dill  J 

(4)  See  note  introductory  to  the  tragedy  of  Sardanapalvs , 
anlt,  p.  430. 
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In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

T would  save  us  many  a heart-ach,  many  a shilling 
(For  we  must  get  them  any  how,  or  grieve), 
Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever, 

How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver! 

CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a part  of  heaven, 

But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 
Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 

And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch’d,  and  pierced,  and  riven, 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops:  the  eye 
Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart’s-blood  turn’d  to  tears, 
Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

eexv. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 

For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a while, 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a junction, 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a dunghill's  soil, 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 
So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  eutrail, 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call’d  “ cen- 
tral.” (I) 

CCXVI. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 
In  this  anatomy,  I’ve  finish’d  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before,— • 

That  being  about  the  number  I’ll  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haidee  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read.  (2) 


CANTO  IU.  (3) 

I. 

Hail,  Muse!  et  cetera. — We  left  Juan  sleeping, 

Pillow’d  upon  a fair  and  happy  breast, 

And  watch’d  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping. 

And  loved  by  a young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 

(1)  “The  Canto  conclude*  with  some  ironical  eulogies  on 
constancy,  it*  rarity,  and  its  value,  winding  up  with  some 
caustic  sarcasms;  from  the  whole  tenor  of  which  we  arc 
led  to  conclude,  that  Ixird  Byron  ha*  no  higher  an  opinion 
of  men,  nor  of  women,  than  that  profane  wit,  who  said, 
that  when  there  were  but  two  hrothrrs  on  the  earth,  one  of 
them  killed  the  other;  and  that  when  Eve  had  only  Adam— 

* Ellr  a i mu  mkui  pour  i>n  faire  cooler, 

Presler  1'orHlle  aut  flrurrtte*  du  (liable, 

Qur  d'eiirr  femme  et  ne  pa»  rujurter.'  ’*  Cotton. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ You  say  that  one-half  is  very  good  : you  arc  wrong ; 
for,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  tbe  finest  poem  in  existence. 
Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one-hnlf  U good?  Is  It  the 
s£nridf  is  It  Milton  »?  Is  It  Prydcn's?  i*  it  any  one’s  except 
Pope’s  aud  Goldsmith’s,  of  which  alt  is  good?  and  yet  these 
two  last  are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would  explode.  But 
if  one-half  of  thesr  two  Cautos  be  good  in  your  opinion, 
what  the  devil  would  you  have  more?  No — no;  no  poetry 
is  gmerally  good— only  by  fits  and  starts— and  you  are 
lucky  to  get  a sparkle  here  and  there.  You  might  as  well 
want  a midnight  all  stars,  as  rhyme  all  perfect.”  Lord  B. 
to  Mr.  Murray.  - I-  E. 

(3)  Lord  Byron  began  to  compose  Canto  III.  in  October, 
1819;  but  the  outcry  raised  by  the  publication  of  Cantos  I. 
and  II.  annoyed  him  so  much,  that  be  for  a time  laid  the 
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To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 

Or  know  who  rested  there,  a foe  to  rest, 

Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 

And  turn'd  her  pure  heart’s  purest  blood  to  tears! 

II. 

Oh,  Lore!  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  oors 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?  Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  bast  thou  wrreathed  thy  bowera, 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a sigh? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers, 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die — 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.  (4) 

III. 

In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover, 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love. 

Which  grows  a habit  she  can  ne’er  gel  over, 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove. 

As  yon  may  find,  whene’er  yon  like  to  prove  her : 
One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move; 

She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 

Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  cucumber. 

IV. 

I know  not  if  the  fault  be  men’s  or  theirs; 

But  one  thiug’s  pretty  sure;  a woman  planted — 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 

Although,  no  doubt,  ber  first  of  love  affairs 
Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted; 

Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  none. 
But  those  who  have  ne’er  end  with  only  one.  (5) 

V. 

*Tis  melancholy,  and  a fearful  sign 
Of  human  frailly,  folly,  also  crime. 

That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same  clime ; 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 

A sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen’d  from  its  high  celestial  flavour, 

Down  to  a very  homely  household  savour. 

work  aside,  and  afterwards  proceeded  in  it  only  by  fits  and 
starts.  Mr.  Moore,  who  visited  him  while  Caalo  1 1 1.  was  in 
progress,  says — “So  sensitive,  indeed,— In  addition  to  bis 
usual  abundance  of  this  quality,— did  he.  at  length,  grow 
on  tbe  subject,  that  when  Mr.  \V.  Panic*,  who  succeeded 
me  as  his  visiter,  happened  to  lell  him,  one  day,  that  hr  bad 
heard  a Mr.  Saunders  (or  some  such  mime),  then  resident  at 
Veuiee.  declare  that,  in  his  opinion.  • Don  Juan  was  all  Grub- 
street,’  such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon  his 
mind  (though  coming  from  a person  who.  as  he  himself 
would  have  it,  was  ‘nothing  hut  add  salt-fish  seller’), 
that,  fbr  some  time  after,  by  hi*  own  confession  to  Mr.  Hnnkes, 
he  could  not  hring  himself  to  write  another  line  of  the  poem  i 
and  one  morning,  opening  a drawer  where  the  neglected 
manuscript  lay,  he  said  to  his  friend.  * Look  here— this  is  all 
Mr.  Saunders’s  Grub  street.’ " — Cantos  III.  IV.  and  V.  were 
published  together  in  August.  IH2I. — still  without  the  name 
either  of  author  or  bookseller. — L.  E. 

(4)  “ This,  we  mnsl  allow,  is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  aD 
objectionable  in  a moral  point  of  view.  We  fear,  however, 
that  we  eanuot  say  as  much  for  what  follows  : marrying  is 
no  joke,  and  therefore  not  a fit  subject  to  joke  about ; besides, 
for  a married  man  to  he  merry  on  that  score,  is  very  like 
trying  to  overcome  the  tooth-aeh  by  a laugh.”  Hogg. — L.  E. 

(6)  These  two  lines  are  a versification  of  n saying  of 
Montaigne.— L.  E. 
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VI. 

There’s  something  of  antipathy,  as  ’t  were, 

Between  their  present  and  their  future  state; 

A kind  of  flattery  that’s  hardly  fair 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair? 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a rate; 
For  instance — passiou  in  a lover's  glorious, 

But  in  a husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a little  tired 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond: 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired ; 

Yet ’t is  “so  nominated  iu  the  bond,” 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 

Sad  thought ! to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  oue’s  servants  into  mourniug. 

VIII. 

There ’*  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love’s  antithesis; 
Romances  paint  at  full  length  people’s  wooings, 

But  only  give  a bust  of  marriages ; 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings, 

There’s  nothing  wrong  in  a connubial  kiss: 

Think  you,  if  Laura  bad  been  Petrarch’s  wife. 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  bis  life?(l) 

IX. 

AH  tragedies  are  finish’d  by  a death, 

All  comedies  are  ended  by  a marriage; 

The  future  stales  of  both  are  left  to  faith, 

For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 
The  worlds  to  come  of  both  or  fall  beneath,  [riage; 

And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their  miscar- 
So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 
They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady.  (2) 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 

Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are 
Dante  (3)  ami  Milton,  (4)  and  of  both  the  affection 
Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  ruin’d  the  connection 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don’t  ask  much  to  mar) ; 
But  Dante’s  Beatrice  and  Milton’s  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive.  (5) 

XL 

Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  Theology 
By  Beatrice,  and  nut  a mistress — I, 

Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology. 

Deem  this  a commentator’s  fantasy, 

Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he 
Decided  thus,  and  sbow'd  good  reason  why ; 

I think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatic* 

Meant  to  personify  the  Mathematics.  (6) 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

“ Hud  Pelnrrh'i  pMtlon  led  lo  Pftnrrh’i  wwldini, 

Huw  many  uinurb  bad  ciuumI  llir  Milin|  ?*' — L.  E. 

(2)  The  old  ballad  of  Death  and  the  Lady  is  alluded  to  In 
Sbakspeare.—  L.  E. 

(3)  Dante  calls  his  wife,  in  the  Inferno,  “la  flera  nioglie.” 
See  ante,  p-  33fl.—  L.  E. 

(4)  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  the  first 
month.  If  she  bad  not,  what  would  John  Milton  have  done? 
— L.  E. 

(5)  “ From  whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  the  coin- 


XII. 

Haidee  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 

The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine;  it  is  not  fair. 
Chaste  reader,  then,  iu  any  way  to  put 

The  blame  ou  me,  unless  yon  wish  they  were; 

Then  if  you ’d  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair, 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful ; 

’T  is  daugerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 

XIII. 

Yet  they  were  happy, — happy  in  the  illicit 
Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires; 

But,  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haidee  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire’s; 

When  we  have  what  we  like,  ’tis  hard  to  miss  it, 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires; 

Thus  she  came  often,  not  a moment  losing, 

Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 

Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange, 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  uation, 

For  into  a prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and  ’tis  nothing  but  taxation  ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  a humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
Pursued  o’er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey,  (7) 
Aud  merely  practised  as  a sea-attorney. 

XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain’d 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures; 
And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd. 

Although  a squall  or  two  had  dump’d  his  raptures, 
By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ; he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 
In  number’d'  lots ; they  all  had  cuffs  and  collars, 

Aud  averaged  each  from  teii  to  a hundred  dollars. 

XVI. 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Maiuotes ; some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
Toss’d  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old)  ; 

The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one. 
Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold — 

Were  link'd  alike,  as  for  the  common  people  be 
Had  a large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant; 
Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 

Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stuffs,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tray, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant; 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 

Robb’d  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

cidence  is  no  lets  striking  than  saddening,  that,  on  the  list  of 
married  poets  who  have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there 
should  already  be  found  four  such  illustrious  names  as  Dante, 
.Milton,  Sbakspeare,  and  Dryden ; aud  that  we  should  now 
have  to  add,  as  a partner  in  their  destiny,  a name  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  them.”  Moore. — L.  K. 

(6)  “ Lady  B.  would  have  made  an  excellent  wrangler  at 
Cambridge.”  JR.  Diary.— L.  E. 

(7)  la  the  MS.— 

" Displac'd  much  more  of  nerve,  perhaps  wit. 

Than  say  of  ibe  parodies  of  PiU.”—  L.  E. 
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XVIII. 

A monkey,  a Dutch  mastiff,  a mack  aw. 

Two  parrots,  with  a Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 

A terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a Briton’s, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a pittance: 
These,  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there. 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare, 
And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a mile, 
His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o’  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 

Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 
To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way 
About  the  time  and  place  where  be  had  been: 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day, 

With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXI. 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a hill 

Which  overlook’d  the  white  walls  of  his  home. 
He  stopp’d. — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam! 
With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some; 

All  feelings  which  o’erleap  the  years  long  lost. 

And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starliug-posL 

XXII. 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water. 

Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires — 

A female  family’s  a serious  matter 
(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires — 
But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I never  flatter) ; 

Wives  in  their  husbands’  absences  grow  subtler, 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIII. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses; 

Not  all  lone  mntrous  for  their  husbands  mourn, 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors’  kisses; 

(I)  See  Pope's  Odyssey,  b.  xvll.: — 

" Thu*  near  the  gain.  conferring  ••  Ihry  drew, 

Argus,  the  dog,  hit  ancient  master  knew  ; 

Hr,  not  unruiuriiMif  nf  the  tnicr  imi  trrsil. 

Lifts  to  tlir  aound  hi*  ear.  and  rears  his  head. 

He  knew  hit  lord ; he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet, 

In  vain  be  strove,  to  crawl  and  kit*  hit  fret; 

Yet  (all  hernuld)  hi*  tail,  hi*  ran,  hit  eye* 

Salute  hi*  mailer,  and  mnfra*  Ins  jaw. 

Soft  pity  touch'd  tbr  might*  miun'i m«l; 

A down  hi*  cheek  a tear  unbidden  slolr. 

Stole  un  per  wived , he  turns  his  head,  and  dried 
The  drop  humane ; then  thus  unpantion’d  cried : 

' What  noble  beast  in  this  abandon’d  stale 
Lie*  here  all  helpless  at  I’lyura’  gate? 

His  bulk  and  beauty  speak  no  vulgar  praise ; 

If,  as  be  seems,  be  was  in  better  days. 
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The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a handsome  urn 

To  his  memory — and  two  or  three  young  misses 
Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches,— 
And  that  his  Argus(l)  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXIV. 

If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 

He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 

As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her; 

And,  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a dumb  one. 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh  ! ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind — I mean 
An  honest  friendship  with  a married  lady — 

The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 
To  last — of  all  connections  the  most  steady, 

And  the  true  Hymen  (the  first’s  but  a screen) — 
Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away, 

I’ve  known  the  absent  wrong’d  four  times  a day.  (2) 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  laud  l ban  ocean. 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad; 

But,  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 
Of  the  true  reason  of  bis  not  being  sad, 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 

He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 
But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a philosopher. 

XXVII. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 

His  garden  trees  all  shadow  y and  green ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet’s  light  bubbling  run. 

The  distant  dog-bark ; and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 
Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm) — and  various  dyes 
Of  colour'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

XXVIII. 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears, 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idliug. 

He  bears — alas!  no  music  of  the  spheres, 

But  an  unhallow’d  earthly  sound  of  fiddling! 

A melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling; 
A pipe,  too,  and  a drum,  and,  shortly  after, 

A most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

Some  rare  hi*  age  draerr r*.  Or  wn  hr  nr  i ted 
For  worthlrat  beauty  ! -therefor*  now  drtplwd  f 
Sark  ilnp  and  mm  thrrr  arr,  mrrr  ibingt  of  atalr. 

And  alway*  cberUh'd  by  thrir  frtrnda,  Uie 
•Not  Arfmi  to.  (Etitn.-ni*  Itiu*  rejoin’d,) 

Ilf  *rr*rd  a matter  of  a nobler  kind, 

W ho  never  never  tliali  brfcoM  him  more. 

Long,  long  liner,  perilled  no  a ditlinl  thor* !’ 

Tbit  Mid  , I hr  honett  herdsman  itrodc  before  : 

Tlir  inuiing  moninh  pa  nor*  al  thr  door. 

The  dog,  whom  fair  had  granted  to  behold 
Hit  lord,  when  twenty  ledum*  year*  had  roll’d. 

Take*  a latl  look,  and.  having  teen  him.  die*; 

So  rimed  for  ever  faithful  Argua’  rye* 5**—  L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS  — 

■*  Yet  far  all  that  don't  rtay  away  too  long. 

A aofa,  like  a bed,  may  conr  by  wrong." — L.  E- 
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And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing, 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity, 

Tb rough  the  waved  branches,  o’er  the  greensward 
’Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,  [glancing, 
Seeing  a troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a pivot,  he 
Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance(t)  so  martial, 

I To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 


And  further  on  a group  of  Grecian  girls,  (2) 

The  first  and  tallest  her  while  kerchief  waving, 
Were  strung  together  like  a row  of  pearls. 

Link’d  band  in  hand,  and  dancing;  each  too  having 
Down  her  white  neck  long  (loafing  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving)  ;(3) 
Their  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song. 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng.  (4) 


And  here,  assembled  cross-legg’d  round  their  trays, 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze, 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine, 

The  orange  and  pomegranate,  nodding  o’er. 

Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck’d,  their  mellow  store. 


A hand  of  children,  round  a snow-white  ram, 

There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers; 
While  peaceful,  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb, 

The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 
His  sober  bead,  majestically  tame, 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 
His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then. 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again.  (5) 


XXX IY. 

Afar,  a dwarf  buiToon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a sedate  grey  circle  of  old  smokers. 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales, 

Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers, 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails, 

Of  rocks  bewitch’d  that  open  to  the  knockers, 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act. 

Transform’d  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that’s  a (act). 

XXXV. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 
For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 

Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Persian, 
All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  offence  is; 

But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion, 
Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses, 

Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  iUs, 

The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills.  (6) 

XXXVI. 

Ah!  what  is  roan?  what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner — 

A day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron  (7) 

Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner; 

Pleasure  (whene’er  she  sings,  at  least)  ’s  a siren, 
That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  beginner; 
Lambro’s  reception  at  his  people’s  banquet 
Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a wet  blanket 

XXXVII. 

He — being  a roan  who  seldom  used  a word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 
(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 

His  daughter — had  not  sent  before  to  advise 
Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr’d; 

And  long  be  paused  to  re-assure  his  eyes. 

In  fact  much  more  astonish’d  than  delighted. 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 


Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses, 

Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 
Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses. 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks, 
The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses, 

Made  quite  a picture  of  these  little  Greeks; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

Sigh’d,  for  their  sakes — that  they  should  e’er  grow 


He  did  not  know  (alas ! how  men  will  lie) 

That  a report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die), 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks, — 
But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 

The  bloom,  too,  had  return’d  to  Haid£c’s  cheeks ; 
Her  tears,  too,  being  return'd  Into  their  fount, 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account 


(1)  “ This  dance  Is  still  performed  hy  young  men  armed 
cap-a-pic,  who  execute,  to  the  sonnd  of  instrument!,  all  the 
proper  movements  of  attack  and  defence.”  Clark*.  — L.  E. 

(2)  “ Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly  the  same  that 
Diana  is  tung  to  bare  danced  on  the  hanks  of  Eurotas. 
The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a 
troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings, 
make  up  the  chorus.  The  tuues  are  extremely  gay  and 
lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  sob.  The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dauce,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  onr  dances.”  Lady  M.  IP.  Montagu. 
— L.  B. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

’*  That  would  bare  set  Tom  Moore,  though  married,  raring.’’— L.E 

(4)  “The  fete  which  Lamhro discovers  on  his  return  is 
prettily  described,  and  the  dance  is  as  perfect  as  true.”  Galt. 


(5)  “This  verse  reads  like  the  description  of  some  an- 
tique basso-relievo.”  Hill . — L.E. 

(61  “The  piratical  father  of  Haidee  having  remained  long 
at  sea,  it  was  supposed  he  bad  perished,  and  she,  in  con- 
sequence, took  possession  of  all  his  treasures,  and  surren- 
dered herself  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  her  lover.  The  old 
gentleman,  however,  returns,  and,  landing  on  a distant  part 
of  the  island,  walks  leisurely  towards  his  home,  while  Juan 
and  his  daughter  are  giving  a public  breakfast  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  description  of  the  ftte  is 
executed  with  equal  felicity  and  spirit ; we  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  the  life  and  gaiety  of  the  picture  by  auy 
thing  of  the  kind  in  English—  perhaps  in  any  other— poetry." 
BlacJstcood. — L.  E. 

(7)  “Ah  me!  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron.”  Hudibrxu. 

— L.E. 
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XXXIX. 

XLV. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling, 
'Which  turn'd  the  isle  into  a place  of  pleasure; 
The  servants  all  were  getting  druuk  or  idling, 

A life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 
Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middling, 

Compared  with  wbat  Haider  did  with  his  treasure; 
Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving. 
While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving.  (!) 

“ I know  not,”  quoth  the  fellow,  “ who  or  wbat 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came — and  little  care; 

But  this  I know,  that  this  roast  capon 's  fat. 

And  that  good  wine  ne’er  wash’d  down  better  fare; 
And,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there; 

He’ll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse. 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse.”(3) 

XL. 

XL  VI. 

Perhaps  you  think  in  stumbling  on  this  feast 
He  flew  into  a passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least. 
To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact. 

And  that,  proceeding  at  a very  high  rate. 

He  show’d  the  royal  penchanli  of  a pirate. 

I said  that  Latnbro  was  a man  of  patience. 

And  certainly  be  show’d  the  best  of  breeding, 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations, 
E’er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations, 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 

The  insnlts,  too,  of  every'  servile  glutton, 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XU. 

XLVII. 

You’re  wrong. — He  was  the  mildest-manner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a throat; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a gentleman. 

You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought; 

No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  more  deceit  within  a petticoat; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life’s  variety, 

He  was  so  great  a loss  to  good  society.  (2) 

Now  in  a person  used  to  much  command — 

To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again— 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain — 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland; 

Yet  such  things  are,  which  I can  not  explain. 
Though  doubtless  he  who  cau  command  himself 
Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a Guelf. 

XLII. 

XL VIII. 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner-tray, 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest, 
With  a peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 
Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express’d, 

He  ask'd  the  racamug  of  this  holiday; 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address’d 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a glass  of  wine. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow, 
He  lay  coil’d  like  the  boa  in  the  wood; 

With  him  it  never  was  a word  and  blow, 

His  angry  word  once  o’er,  be  shed  no  blood. 
But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue, 

And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two. 

XLIII. 

XLIX. 

And  without  turning  bis  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a Bacchant  air, 

Presented  the  o’erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

“Talking’s  dry  work,  1 have  no  time  to  spare.” 

A second  hiccup'd,  “Our  old  master’s  dead. 

You’d  better  ask  our  mistress, who’s  his  heir.” 
“Our  mistress!”  quoth  a third:  “Our  mistress! — 
You  mean  our  master — not  the  old,  bn  t new.”  [pooh! — 

ne  ask’d  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a private  way,  (4) 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Ilaidce's  sake,  is  more  than  I cau  say, 
But  certainly,  to  one  deem'd  dend  returning. 
This  revel  seem'd  a curious  mode  of  mourning. 

xuv. 

L. 

These  rascals,  being  new-comers,  knew  not  whom 
They  thus  address’d — and  Lumbro’s  visage  fell — 
And  o’er  his  eye  a momentary  gloom 

Pass’d,  but  be  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expression,  and  endeavouring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  bis  new  patron. 

Who  seem’d  to  have  turn'd  Haid4c  into  a matron. 

If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid!)  or  some,  or  a great  many. 
For  instance,  if  a husband  or  his  wife 
(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any), 

No  doubt  whate’er  might  be  their  former  strife, 

The  present  weather  would  he  much  more  rainy — 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

“ All  had  bwn  open  heart,  arid  o|m  lintnr, 

Em  tliirr  Juan  trrvrd  her  fur  a tpaaae.'*— L.  E. 

00  M The  portrait  of  this  man  )•  one  of  the  best,  tf  not 
the  very  beat,  of  all  lord  Byron’s  gloomy  portraits.  It  may 
be  the  Corsair  grown  into  an  elderly  character  and  a father ; 
but  It  is  equal  to  the  finest  bends  that  ever  Michael  Angelo 
or  Caravaggio  painted  with  black  and  umber."  Magi**.— 
L.E. 

(3)  “ Rispone  allor’  Margutte,  a dirteltosto, 

to  non  credo  pin  al  aero  ch’  all’  atsnrro; 

Mo  nrl  roppone,  o les*o,  o nxigli  arrosto, 

K credo  olcuua  volta  anco  nr)  burro ; 

Hella  rrrvogia,  e qunnUo  io  n‘  ho  nrl  moato. 

K molto  pin  ndr  espro  the  U manaurro  ; 

Ma  aopra  tutto  nel  boon  tioo  ho  fade, 

E credo  the  sin  aalto  chi  gli  credo." 

Pulci,  MonjanU  Matfqiorr,  cm.  18,  St.  151. 

(4)  “The  account  of  Lamhro  proceeding  to  the  boase  is 
poetically  imagined ; and  in  hi*  character  may  be  traced  a 
vivid  likeness  of  AU  Pacha,  and  happy  illustrative  allusions 
to  the  adventure*  of  that  chief."  Call. — L.  E. 
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LI. 

LVIL 

He  enter'd  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 

A thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome. 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying; 
To  find  our  hearth-stone  turn’d  into  a tomb, 

And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a deep  grief. 

Beyond  a single  gentleman’s  belief. 

LII. 

But  whatsoe’er  he  had  of  love  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  been 
The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen; 

A lonely  pure  affection  unopposed  : 

There  wauted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 
His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness, 

And  turn  him,  like  the  Cyclops, (1)  mad  with  blind- 
ness.^) 

Lvm. 

He  enter’d  in  the  bouse — his  home  no  more, 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home; — and  felt 
The  solitude  of  passing  bis  own  door 

Without  a welcome:  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 
There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  bad  swept  o'er, 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 
Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

The  cubless  tigress,  in  ber  jungle  raging, 

Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock: 

The  ocean,  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging, 

Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock ; 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging, 
Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock, 

Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire (3) 
Of  a strong  human  heart,  and  in  a sire. 

Lin. 

LIX. 

He  was  a man  of  a strange  temperament. 

Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage  mood, 
Moderate  in  all  bis  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  hi  pleasure,  as  in  food. 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good; 

His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a slave  to  an  enslaver. 

It  is  a hard  althongh  a common  case, 

To  find  our  children  running  restive — they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace, 
Our  little  selves  re-form’d  in  finer  day, 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 

And  donds  come  o’er  the  sunset  of  our  day, 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone, 
But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  stone. 

LIV. 

LX. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold, 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused, 

The  nights  he  was  accustom’d  to  behold, 

The  wild  sens,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a long  repentance, 

And  made  him  a good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

Yet  a fine  family  is  a fine  thing 

(Provided  they  don’t  come  in  after  dinner);  (4) 
’Tis  beautiful  to  see  a matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don’t  thin  ber); 
Like  cherubs  rouud  an  altar-piece  they  cling 
To  the  fire-side  (a  sight  to  tonch  a sinner). 

A lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces. 

LV. 

Lxr. 

! Bui  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash’d  o’er  bis  soul  a few  heroic  rays. 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days; 

Tis  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace — 
Alas ! his  country  show’d  no  path  to  praise: 
Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a private  gate, 

And  stood  within  his  ball  at  eventide; 
Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  in  their  beanty  and  their  pride: 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side ; 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form’d  the  service  mostly, 
Mother-of-pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. 

LVI. 

LX1I. 

Still  o’er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 
Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  allow'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a time, — 
A taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 

A love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd 
Past  him  in  crystal,  and  a joy  in  flowers, 
Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

The  dinner  made  about  a hundred  dishes; 

Lamb  and  pistachio-nuts — in  short,  all  meats, 

And  saffron  soaps,  and  sweetbreads ; and  the  fishes 
Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Dress’d  to  a Sybarite’s  most  pamper’d  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice,  [use. 

Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  for 

(I)  lu  the  MS.— 

••  And  miU  Ltm.  Sa»BOo4ike,  rourt  Scree  with  bliiwlncM." 
(8)  See  Pope’s  Odyssey. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

“ Not  to  the  itaflr,  deep,  and  wordless  in 
Of  i itrring  tinman  heart,"  ele. — L.  E. 

(1)  - i said.  1 disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had 
of  bringing  their  children  into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents.” — Johnson.  “Yon  are  right,  sir;  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's  children, 
for  there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their  own.” 
Boswell,  vol.  lii.  p.  303.--L.  E. 
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LXIII. 

These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer, 
And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  repast, 
And  Mocha’s  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 

In  small  fine  china  cups,  came  in  at  last; 

Gold  cups  of  filigree,  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning,  underneath  them  placed:' 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  safTron  too,  were  boil’d 
Up  with  the  codec,  which  (1  think)  they  spoil’d. 

LXIV. 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry, (!)  made 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  di derent  hue, 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid; 

And  round  them  ran  a yellow  border  too; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display’d. 
Embroider'd  delicately  o’er  with  blue. 

Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 

From  pools,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall, 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a kind 
Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall, 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 
The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall. 

And  toak  his  kingdom  from  him.  You  will  find, 
Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom’s  treasure, 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXYI. 

A beauty  at  the  season’s  close  grown  hectic, 

A genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 

A rake  turn'd  mcthodislic,  or  Eclectic — (2) 

(For  that’s  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath)  (3) — 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  tnke  away  the  breath, — 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LX  VII. 

Haid£e  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  border’ll  with  pale  blue; 

Tbeir  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appear’d  quite  new; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a throne  more  meet) — 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A sun  emboss'd  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue. 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue.  (4) 

LXV  III. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  tbeir  work  of  splendour;  Indian  mats 
And  Persiuu  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ; gazelles  and  cats, 


And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites — (that's 
To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 
As  plentiful  as  in  a court  or  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 
The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver: — by  command, 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — aud  wine  — 

Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine.  (5) 

LXX. 

Of  all  the  dresses  I select  Haidee’s : 

She  wore  two  jelicks — one  wax  of  pale  yellow; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise — 

’Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a little  billow; 
With  buttons  form’d  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 

All  gold  aud  crimson  shone  her  jelick’s  fellow. 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracau  that  bound  her. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  muon,  flow'd  round  her. 

LXXI. 

Orte  large  gold  bracelet  clasp’d  each  lovely  arm, 
Lockless— so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 
l That  the  baud  stretch’d  and  shut  it  without  harm. 

The  limb  which  it  adorn’d  its  only  mould; 

So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm, 

And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold, 

The  purest  ore  euclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e’er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.(fl) 

LXXI  I. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father’s  land, 

A like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll'd  (7) 
Announced  her  rank ; twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand;  j 
Her  hair  wax  starr  d with  gems;  her  veil’s  tine  fold  i 
Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told; 
Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furl’d 
About  the  prettiest  ankle  iu  the  world. 

LXXI  II. 

Her  hair’s  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
j Dyes  with  his  morning  light,— and  would  conceal 
Her  person  (8)  if  allow’d  at  large  to  run, 

* And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet’s  curb,  ami  sought  to  shun 
Their  bonds  whene’er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 
I To  oiler  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 


(1)  44  Much  of  the  description  of  the  furniture  is  taken 
from  Tuily’i  Tripoli  (pray  note  this),  and  the  rest  from  my 
own  observation.”  lx>rd  B.  to  Mr.  Murray.  Ravenna,  1821. 
— P.E. 

(2)  See  the  Eclectic  Review,  among  the  “Testimonies  of 
Authors,”  in  the  Appendix. — P.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS. — , 

“ For  (hat  '■  the  name  they  like  to  cent  brnratb  L-  F,. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

" The  uphnlilmr’i'Citlsi'  bad  bade  to  Imm." — L.E. 

(6)  Iu  the  MS.— 

" Kept  for  alt  comers  who  might  wi*b  to  dine."—  L.  F. 

(0)  This  dress  Is  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
wara  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  perceive 


hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Raidrc  was  of  Fes,  her 
daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. — j “The  description  of 
Haidre  applies  to  an  Albanian,  not  a Greek  girl.”  Call.]— L.  E. 

(7)  The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  is  a mark  of  sove- 
reign rank  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  deys,  and  is 
worn  as  such  by  their  female  relatives. 

(8)  This  is  no  exaggeration:  there  were  foar  women, 
whom  I remember  to  have  seen,  who  pos»essed  tbeir  hair  in 
this  profusion ; of  these,  three  were  English,  tbe  other  was  a 
levantine-  Tbeir  hair  was  of  that  length  aud  quantity, 
that,  when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person, 
so  as  nearly  to  render  dress  a superfluity.  Of  these,  only 
one  had  dark  hair;  the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest 
colour  of  the  four. 
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LX  XIV. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 

The  very  air  seem’d  lighter  from  her  eyes, 

Tbev  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  shies, 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  giew  a wife — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kncel.(l) 

LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  country’s  custom), (2)  but  in  rain; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
The  glossy  rebels  mock’d  the  jetty  slain, 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged: 

Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna;  but  again 
The  power  of  art  was  turn’d  to  nothing,  for 
They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair; 

She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne’er  will  break 
On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her: 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

Sbe  was  so  like  a vision;  1 might  err. 

But  Shakspeare  also  says ’t  is  very  silly 
44  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.” 

LXXVII. 

Juan  had  on  a shawl  of  black  and  gold, 

But  a white  baracan,  and  so  transparent, 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent; 
His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  a graceful  fold. 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haid£c's  hair  in  *t 
Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a glowing  crescent. 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant 

LXXVIIL 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete, 

The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 
His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it 
He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flutter, 

As  the  psalm  says,  44  inditing  a good  matter.” 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past, 
Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days. 

An  Eastern  anti-jacobin  at  Inst 

He  turn’d,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 

For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o’ercast 
By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 

But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  aud  the  Pacha  fshaw.(3) 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Cra- 
ft)   “ Rnt  Psyrhe  owns  no  lord— 

She  walks  n goddess  from  ahove ; 

All  saw,  all  praised  her,  all  adored, 

Bnt  no  one  ever  dared  lo  love.” 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  from  Apuleius,  by  Mr.  Hudson  Curacy, 
1 8WI. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ It  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  tinge  the  eyes  of 
the  women  with  an  impalpable  powder,  prepared  chiefly 
from  crude  antimony.  This  pigment,  when  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  eye  a tender 
and  fascinating  languor.”  Habosci. — L.  K. 


LXXX. 

He  was  a man  who  bad  seen  many  changes, 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle; 

His  polar  alar  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 

And  not  the  fix’d — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle: 

So  vile  he  ’scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fec’d  ill), 

He  lied  with  snch  a fervour  of  intention — 

There  was  no  doubt  be  earn’d  bis  laureate  pension. 

LXXXI. 

But  he  had  genins, — when  a turncoat  has  it. 

The  “ Yates  irritabilis”  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare: — 
But  to  my  subject — let  roe  sec — what  was  it? — 

Oh! — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair — 

Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and  mode 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

LXXXU. 

Their  poet,  a sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 
In  company  a very  pleasant  fellow, 

Had  been  the  favourite  of  full  many  a mess 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mellow  ; 
And  though  bis  meaning  Ihey  could  rarely  guess. 

Yet  still  they  deign’d  lo  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause, 

Of  which  the  first  ne’er  knows  the  second  cause. 

LXXXI1I. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society. 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 
Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels,  fur  variety, 

He  deem’d,  being  in  a lone  isle,  among  friends, 
That  without  any  danger  of  a riot,  be 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends; 

And,  singing  as  he  sung  in  bis  warm  youth, 

Agree  to  a short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXX  IV. 

He  hadlravell’d  ’mongst  the  Arab*, Turks,  and  Franks, 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  nations; 
And,  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions— 

Which  got  him  a few  presents  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations; 

To  44  do  at  Rome  os  Romans  do,”  a piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LX  XXV. 

Thns,  usually,  when  he  was  ask’d  to  sing, 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  national ; 
Twas  all  the  same  to  him — “God  save  the  king,” 

Or  “fa  ira,n  according  to  the  fashion  all: 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing, 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational: 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 
Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  Believed  like  Southey — and  penned  like  Crsshaw.” 
“Crashaw,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honoured,”  says 
Warton,  u with  the  praise  of  Pope , who  both  rend  hU  poems 
and  borrowed  from  them.  Being  ejected  from  bis  fellow*  j 
ship  at  Peterbonse  for  denying  the  covenant,  he  turned  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  died  canon  of  the  church  at  Loretto.” 
The  following  are  from  Cowley's  lines  on  his  death 
**  Anffli  (they  say)  brought  the  tamed  rhapri  there; 

Anil  bore  ihe  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  tba  air 
Tit  sorer  much  Ihey  brought  Hire  there;  and  ihav. 

And  Ibou.  their  charge,  went  singing  sll  lbs  way.' 
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LXXXVI. 


Mast  it*  but  weep  o’er  days  more  blest? 


In  France,  for  instance,  be  would  write  a chanson ; 

In  England  a six  canto  quarto  tale; 

In  Spain,  he’d  make  a ballad  or  romance  on 
The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 

In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he’d  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe’s — (see  what  says  De  Steel ;) 
In  Italy,  he’d  ape  the  “Trecentisti;”(l) 

In  Greece,  he’d  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t’ye: 

1. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! (2) 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, — 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

But  ail,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

2. 

The  Scian  (3)  and  the  Teian  muse,  (4) 

The  hero’s  harp,  the  lovers  lute. 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  “Islands  of  the  Blest.” (5) 

3. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  (6) 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I d ream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persians*  grave, 

1 could  not  deem  myself  a slave. 

4. 

A king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salami*; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations; — all  were  bis! 
lie  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? (7) 

5. 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou, 

My  country?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 

And  mast  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  bands  like  mine? 

6. 

Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 

Though  link’d  among  a fetter’d  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a patriot's  shame, 

Even  as  I sing,  suffuse  my  face; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a blush— for  Greece  a tear. 

(1)  The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century — Dante,  etc,— 

L.B. 

(2)  “That  song  was  written  many  years  ago,  though 
published  only  yesterday.  Times  are  much  changed  since 
then.  I have  learned  to  think  very  differently  of  the  cause 
— at  least  of  its  success.  I look  upon  the  Moren  as  secure. 
There  is  more  to  be  apprehended  from  friends  than  foes.” 
JVedtriH.-P.  E. 

(3)  Homer — IB.  (4)  Anacreon. — L. E. 

(5)  The  vTjfloi  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed 

to  have  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  or  the  Canaries. — 
L.E. 


Must  we  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth!  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 

To  make  a new  Thermopylae ! 

8. 

What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all? 

Ah ! no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a distant  torrent’s  fall, 

And  answer,  “ Let  one  living  head, 

But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come ! ” 

*Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 

In  vain — in  vain:  strike  oilier  chords; 

Fill  high  the  cap  with  Samian  wine  1 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio’s  vine ! 

Hark ! rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

10. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a slave  ? 

11. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these! 
li  made  Anacreon’s  song  divine: 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 

A tyrant ; but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

Oh!  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Oo  Soli's  rock,  and  Parga’s  shore, 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 

The  Ueracleidan  blood  might  own.  (8) 

(6)  ta  the  MS— 

" Eabaa  look*  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  am,”  etc.— L-  L 

(7)  M Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xeries,  when  be  saw 

This  havoc ; for  bis  seat,  a lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea.  o’erlook  d the  boata. 
With  rueful  cries  be  rent  his  royal  robes. 

And  through  his  troops  embattled  oo  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat ; then  started  wild 
And  fled  disorder'd."  j£$ehylus. — L.  E. 

(8)  In  the  MS— 

“ Which  Hercules  might  deem  his  own." — L-  E. 
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14. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks 
They  have  a king  who  boys  and  sells : 
la  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  I. aim  fraud. 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade 
I see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 

My  own  the  horning  tear-drop  laves 
To  Ihiuk  such  breasts  roust  suckle  slaves. 

16. 

Place  me  on  Sunium’s  (I)  marbled  steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  aud  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  j 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  aud  die:  (J) 

A land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  you  cup  of  Samian  wine!  (3) 

LXXXVII. 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 
The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  wlwn  Greece  was  young. 

Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse: 
His  strain  display'd  some  feeling— right  or  wroug; 

And  feeling,  in  a poet,  is  the  source 
Of  others’  feeling : (4)  but  they  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colours — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

Lxxxvni. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew  , upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

'Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a lasting  link 
Of  ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  (taper — even  a rag  like  this. 

Survives  himself,  bis  tomb,  and  all  lhal  s his . 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  bis  bones  are  dual,  his  grave  a blank. 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 

Become  a thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration. 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 

Or  graven  stone,  found  in  a barrack  s station, 

(I)  ThU  celebrated  promontory,  which  wa*  sacred  In  the  | 
time  of  Homer,  anti  where  Mcnelaus  returning  from  Troy  I 
buried  hi*  pilot  Pbrontia,  fa  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  I 
Greece.  It  tower*  in  impressive  majesty  from  the  aea.  aud 
U precipitous  on  all  aides  eneept  towards  Laurloa. — P.  E. 

(2)  . . . riwifua 

W vliiv  itiTii  wJrtoii 
«p664!)|A'  dkixXvrt**, 

inn  * Aoxa  Xowvt&v."  a.  t.  X.—Sopk.  JJax.v.  1217. 

(3)  •‘This  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspiration*  of  Greece  after 
Liberty  i*  Instantly  followed  up  by  a strain  of  cold  blooded 
ribaldry:  and,  in  this  way,  all  good  feelings  are  excited 
only  to  accnstom  ns  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction, 
and  we  are  brought  back,  from  their  transient  and  thea- 
trical exhibition,  to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine  of 
the  work — the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  ho- 
nour in  men,  and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any 

I soch  virtues,  or  of  cultivating  them  for  an  undeserving 
I world ; — and  all  this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  dever- 


ln  digging  ihe  foundation  of*  closet,  (5) 

May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a rare  deposit 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

’Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upou  the  historian  s style 
Than  on  the  name  a person  leaves  behind : 

Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle: 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough’s  skill  in  giviug  knocks, 

Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe.  (6) 

XCI. 

Milton’s  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say; 

A little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine: 

An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learn’d,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine; 

But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson’s  way, 

We’re  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a harsh  sire — odd  spouse, 

For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.  (7) 

XCII. 

All  these  are,  ctrles,  entertaining  facts, 

LikeShakspeare’s  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon’sbribes; 
Like  Titus’  youth,  and  Caesar’s  earliest  acts; 

Like  Bums  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes); 
Like  Cromwell’s  pranks  but  although  truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 

As  most  essential  to  their  hero’s  story, 

They  do  not  much  contribute  to  lib  glory. 

XCIIL 

All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  “ Pantisocrasy  ;n 
Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season’d  his  pedlar  poems  with  democracy ; (8) 

Or  Coleridge,  (9)  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy ; (10) 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path, 
Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 

XCIV. 

Soch  names  at  present  cut  a convict  figure, 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 

Their  loyal  treason,  reuegado  rigour. 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography. 
Wordsworth’s  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 
Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography ; 

A drowsy  frowzy  poem,  call’d  the  Excursion, 

Writ  in  a manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

ness,  and  knowledge  of  human  nntnre,  as  to  make  It  Irre- 
sistibly pleasant  and  plausible  — while  there  i*  not  only  no 
antidote  supplied,  hut  every  thing  that  might  have  operated 
in  that  way  has  been  anticipated,  and  presented  already 
in  as  strong  and  engaging  a form  as  poaslble.  Jejjre y. 

— L.  E. 

(*)  “Such  confidence  has  Lord  Byron  in  his  own  power*, 
that  hr  reverse*  the  rule  of  Horace,  ‘SI  ets  we/ere’,  etc., 
and  not  only  makes  ns  weep  without  weeping  himself,  hot 
langbs  In  oar  face  for  doing  so."  Collon.  L-  B. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  In  digging  drain*  for  a new  water-closet-”— L.  E. 

(fi)  Published  In  1818.—  L.  E. 

(7)  See  Johnson’*  Ia/s  of  Milton. — L-  R. 

(8)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  Con  lined  hi*  pedlar  poems  »o  democracy.”— L.  E. 

0)  See  Mr.  Coleridge’*  Biographia  LUerario,  1817.— L.B. 
tO)  In  the  MS.— 

•'  FlouruklTd  its  tophiitry  tor  aristocracy.  — L.  X. 
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xcv. 

j He  there  builds  up  a formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others’  intellect ; 

' But  Words  worth's  poem,  and  bis  followers,  like 
Joanna  Southcute’s  Shiloh,  (I)  and  her  sect 
Are  things  which  in  this  century  don’t  strike  * 

The  public  mind,— so  few  are  the  elect; 

| And  the  new  births  of  both  (heir  stale  virginities 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 

XCVL 

But  let  me  to  my  story:  I mast  own. 

If  I have  any  fault,  it  is  digression 

Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone, 

\Miile  1 soliloquise  beyond  expression; 

But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne. 

Which  pul  off" business  to  the  ensuing  session: 
forgetting  each  omission  is  a loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

xevir. 

I know  that  what  our  neighbours  call  “ longueurs  ” 
(We’ve  not  so  good  a word,  but  have  the  thing 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  eusures 

An  epic  from  Bob  Soutbey  every  spring ) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader  ; bulT  would  not  be  hard  to  bring 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopee, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui.  (2) 

XCVIII. 

We  learn  from  Horace,  “Homer  sometimes  sleeps 
v>e  feel,  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 
wakes, — 

To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 

With  his  dear  “ waggoners ,”  around  his  lakes. (3) 
He  wishes  for  “a  bmit”  to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  ocean  ?— No,  of  air ; and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  “a  little  boat,” 

Aud  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  alioat.(4) 

XCIX. 

ff  he  mast  fain  sweep  o’er  the  etheria!  plain, 

,,  And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  “ waggon,” 

'°“,d  1,ot  **g  the  loan  of  Charles’s  Wain? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a single  dragon? 

>r  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  f,ord  his  neck  to  venture  such  a nag  on, 

, , , raust  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 
ouJd  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a balloon  ? 

c. 

Pedlars”  and  “Boats,”  and  “waggons!”  Oh!  ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  lo  this  ? 

°f  '1“’  r’““,c  “ld  >”  taw  •n>o.,nt 

!*.,  ..thi  ’.,  * laodrra  I ..nil.  she  hanouoeed 

r.elt  a.  the  mother  or  » second  Shiloli,  «ho.e  ,pnd,  ,d. 
”7  ' eonUdeolly  prcdirled.  * cr.dlc  or  eipeLvc 
-**  P"ta™d  f»r  I he  es  peeled  prodiD.  u“ 

“«»«'  ’”»»  elided  her  drop?,;  and 
J hh  d“P“  <o  Ihe  mooieot  of  her  dents,  ia  t#H. 

W Here  Mtosrs,  In  the  ordinal  MS 

“ ^ <1  tnn.il  to  be  (hr  be. 

'~l  •«**■« ; ,onr  Is.  .od  win., 

SSi  ".‘V?  **<•  h»nw.  ho,m  .od  h,  ml, 

,,k' —■ 

r JJl*11!  ,a*'  l,,U*  • •w*pii  Uivinr; 

f ull  «l  rlc  ,,  r.p„IIr,  um,  bH„ 

A,„  M/ntcwiwi  1c4  ami  «,rr,  urn  £,i  B. 


That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos’  vast  abyss 
Floats  scum-like  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
°f  *we  autl  *°n«  above  your  graves  may  hiss— 
The  little  boatman”  and  his  “Peter  Bell” 

Cao  sueer  at  him  who  drew  “ Achitophel!”  (5) 

Cl. 

T’our  tale.— -The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone. 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing-girls  had  all  retired* 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet’s  sung  were  done,  * 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired  • ’ 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone,  ’ 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  airy  admired  •— 

Ave  Maria!  o’er  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  heavcidiesl  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thro! 

Clf. 

Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  tire  hour! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I so  oft 
dJr  *<‘|t  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
, 1"*1  °’er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 

ft  a !"•*  ,h*  '’"'f  bt'11  “ distant  tower,  (6) 
Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 

"a  j B01  * *>rea,tl  eropl  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr’d'wilh  prayer. 

cm. 

Ave  Maria!  ’tis  the  hour  of  prayer! 

Ave  Maria!  ’tis  the  hour  of  live! 

Ave  Maria  ! may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  lo  thv  Son's  above1 

i Ave  Maria  ! oh  that  face  so  fair! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almiglitv  dove— 
«hat  though  ’tis  but  a pictured  image  strike— 
that  painting  is  no  idol,— 'tis  loo  like. 

CIV. 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print  (7)— that  I have  no  devotion  : 
out  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 
Ul  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way  ; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
eaith,  air,  stars, — all  that  spriugs  from  the  great 
Whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

cv. 

Sw-eet  hour  of  twillight  !-in  the  solitude 

P'ne  forwit(»)-*ud  the  sihut  shore 
hicb  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow’d  o’er, 

To  where  the  last  Cmsarean  fortress  stood, 

Evergreen  forest!  which  Boccaccio’s  lore 

l„SJJ'L"’'1",c,rlt'‘  Me  Wapjowr  appeared  la 

W “ There  • something  in  a flying  horse, 

There  '•  something  in  a huge  balloon; 

But  through  the  clouds  Til  never  float 
t'util  1 have  a little  boat,**  etc. 

, "'ordsuorih  Peter  Bell.- L.  R. 

, .7.  « rersft  of  Hryden.  once  highly  celebrated,  are 

forgotten.  **  Mr.  ft  . fiords  worth’s  Preface.- L.E 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

* Whil*  *wanS  ‘he  signal  from  the  aacrrd  towrr  I r 

(7)  lo  the  MS 

" ^r*-  no*  Jhwe  pretty  stanzas*—  some  folks  ui 
Dtmtti  iglti  in  prh>t.”— L.  E. 

(*)  “1  war  never  tired  of  my  rides  ia  the  pine  fore.1;  it 
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And  Dryden’s  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  roe, 

How  have  1 loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee!  (() 

CVL 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed’#  and  mine, 

And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Ouesti’s  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  team’d  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a true  lover, — shadow’d  my  mind’s  eye.  (2) 

cm 

Oh,  Hesperus!  thou  bringest  all  good  things  (3) — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o’erlabour’d  steer; 
Whate’er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gather’d  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother’s  breast. 

CVII I. 

Soft  honr!  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  tills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day’s  decay; 

Is  this  a fancy  which  our  reason  scorns? 

Ah ! surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns ! (4) 

CIX. 

When  Nero  perish’d,  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd. 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy’d, 

breathe*  of  the  Drrnmtrrm  ; It  Is  poetical  ground.  Franee*c« 
lived,  and  Dante  was  exiled  and  died,  at  Ravenna.  There  I* 
something  inspiring  in  inch  an  air.”  Medtrin. — P-  E. 

(1)  Sre  ant*,  p.  3.13.  Count  OamHa,  tnlKinsr  of  religion, 
sajs— “The  first  time  I had  a conversation  with  Lord  Byron 
on  this  sahject  was  nt  Ravenna,  my  native  conntry,  in  Ift'JO, 
while  we  were  ridiug  on  horarhark  in  an  extensive  solitary 
wood  of  pines.  The  scene  invited  to  religious  meditation. 
It  was  a fine  day  in  spring.  ‘How,’  be  said,  'raising  our 
eye*  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  God  ?— or  how,  turning  them  to  what  is 
within  us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  something  more  noble 
and  dnrahle  than  the  clay  of  which  we  are  formed  ? ’ ” — L.  E. 

(2)  “By  her  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware; 

More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 

And  that  one  banting,  whirh  the  devil  design’d 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind.” 

Dryden't  Theodor » and  Nomoria. — L.  R. 

(3)  « Lnuft,  s««s  fiptti 

■t'tf.t*.;  otvov  — at^su 
jurcipt 

(4)  “ Era  gia  I’  ora  e he  volge  'I  disio 

A’  naviganti,  e 'ntencrisce  il  more; 

Lo  di  eh*  ban  detto  a'  dolei  amici  nddio , 

E che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'  a more 
Punge,  se  ode  Sqoilla  di  loatano 
Che  paja  il  giornn  pisnger  ebe  si  mnore.” 

Dante's  Purgatory,  canto  viii. 
This  last  line  is  the  first  of  Gray’s  Elegy,  taken  by  him 
without  acknowledgment. 

(5)  See  Suetonius  for  this  fact. — (“  The  public  joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that  the  common 
people  ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  beads.  And 
yet  there  were  some,  who  fur  a long  time  trimmed  up  his 
tomb  with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  one  while  placed 
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Some  hands  unseen  strew’d  flowers  upon  his  tomb:  (5) 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

CX. 

But  I’m  digressing;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons,  (6) 

' To  do  xvilli  the  transactions  of  my  hero, 

More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  man — the  moon's? 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  gero, 

And  I grown  one  of  many  “wooden  spoons’* 

Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 

CXL 

I feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do— 

’Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I must  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two; 

They’ll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown: 

I’ll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 
From  Aristotle  passim. — See  IIotDTUii;, 


CANTO  IV.  (7) 


I. 

Nothiivo  so  difficult  as  a beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end; 

For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  rare,  he  sprains  a wing,  and  down  wc  tend, 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl’d  from  heaven  for  sinning ; 
Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend — 

hi*  image  upon  his  rostra  dressed  up  in  state  robes,  another 
while  published  proclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  be  was  yet 
alive,  and  would  shortly  come  to  nome  again,  with  a ven- 
geance to  all  his  enemies.”— L.  K.] 

(0)  In  the  MS.  — 

M Bui  I 'm  diemwing—1 what  on  earth  have  Nrro 

And  Wordsworth— built  portlral  buffoon*,"  ete.—  L.I. 

(7)  Canto  III.  originally  included  almost  all  the  stanxas 
which  now  form  Canto  IV.  The  following  arc  extracts  from 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray : — 

Ravenna,  Devmbfr  I,  1810- — "The  third  Canto  of  Don  Juan  Is 
r*»m pi rird,  in  about  two  homlrrd  stanza* ; very  decent,  I believe, 
but  do  not  know,  and  it  it  useless  to  discus*.  ” 

December  to.  HIS- — " I have  finished  tbe  third  Canto,  but  the 
thing*  1 have  read  utid  hoard  discourage  all  further  publication— at 
least  for  the  prevent.  The  rr>  is  up,  ami  rant  i*  up.  I should  have 
no  objection  to  return  the  price  of  the  copyright." 

February  7,  1830.—"  I base  rut  the  third  Canto  into  tiro.  berausa 
it  was  too  long;  and  I tell  yon  this  beforehand,  because  in  rase  of 
any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these  two  nee  only  to  go  foe 
one,  as  this  was  the  original  form,  and,  in  fart,  the  two  together  are 
not  longer  than  nor  of  the  first . so  remember  that  I have  not  made 
this  division  to  doubt*  upon  you. — I have  not  yet  urn!  off  the  Canto*, 
and  have  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for  they 
have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  oulrry  ha*  not  frightened  but  il 
lui  hurl  me,  and  I have  not  written  eon  a to  ore  this  time." 

October  IX.  18X0-—“  I don't  feel  inrlined  to  care  further  about 
Don  Juan.  Wlial  do  you  think  a very  pretty  Italian  lady  *ald  lo  me 
thr  other  day?  She  had  read  il  in  the  French,  and  paid  me  some 
compliment*,  with  due  naswascas.  upon  it.  I answered,  that  what 
she  said  wit  true,  but  that  I suspected  it  would  live  longer  than 
Child*  Harold. — ■ Ah,  hut'  ( Mid  she)  •/  would  rather  hap*  th*  f am* 
of  Child*  Harold  for  three  year*  than  an  IK  HOSTILITY  of  lion  Juan!  * 
Tlie  truth  is.  that  if  is  too  thus,  and  the  women  hair  many  thing* 
which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  i*nltm*nl;  and  they  ape  right,  sail  would 
rob  them  of  their  wraoona.  I never  knew  a woman  Who  did  not 
hate  O*  Grain  moat' * Memoir*  for  the  same  reavm.  ** 

We  subjoin  a single  specimen  of  the  contemporary  criti- 
cism on  Cantos  111.,  IV.,  and  V. 

'*  It  seems  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  in  the  literary  world. 
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Being  pride, (!)  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are.  (2) 

II. 

Bat  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level. 

And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope,— perhaps  the  devil, 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast: 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel, 

We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast; 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion.  (3) 

III. 

As  boy,  I thought  myself  a clever  fellow, 

And  wish’d  that  others  held  the  same  opinion; 
They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion: 
Now  my  sere  fancy  “falls  into  the  yellow 
Idtaf,  ”{4)  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o’er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 

And  if  I laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

"Tis  that  I may  not  weep;  and  if  I weep, 

that  nothing  i«  m painful  to  the  wwlbllllif*  of  an  anthor  ai  the  pal- 
pable iirglcri  uf  hi*  productions.  From  tin*  sperir*  of  me* nitration 
nu  port  ha*  rvrr,  peril* p*.  been  more  fully  esempt  than  Lord  Byron. 
None  of  In*  publications  law  fsilrd  in  at  Irost  ranting  a safOcirut 
poii ion  of  jsrnrral  iolrrr*l  and  atlriilion  ; and  rren  Itmar  among 
ilirm  Which  tlw  scrutinising  eyr  of  militant  might  derm  so»M-wliat 
unworthy  of  In*  power*,  hate  never  compelled  him,  litr  many  nf  his 
poeliml  brethren,  to  seek  ivfugc  from  the  apathy  and  want  of  dis- 
cernment of  contemporaries,  in  Utr  consoling  an'.iripalton  of  poMhu- 
mout  honour*  and  triumph*.  Bnl,  if  we  are  to  Infer,  from  the  a shim 
already  alluded  to,  that r ttnuivr  notoriety  must  be  pleasing  in  the 
unit  proportion  lliat  neglect  Is  distressing  to  an  author,  then  none 
of  bis  lordslilp's  production*  can  afford  bint  sr>  amplr  a held  for  self, 
congratulation  a*  Utc  Pom  Ju am.  Rrvtlcr*  and  partisans  hate  alike 
conlriliutrd  to  the  popularity  of  tin*  singular  work  ; snd  ihe  result 
is,  ttiat  scarcely  any  porin  of  the  present  da*  ha»  been  more  gene- 
rally read,  or  It*  continuation  more  eagerly  and  impatiently  awaited. 
Its  poetical  merits  have  been  evinllrd  to  thr  skirs  by  its  admirers, 
and  the  Priest  and  the  Lrviur,  though  they  have  joined  tu  anathe- 
matise it,  liatre  not,  when  they  came  in  Its  way,  ' pataed  by  an  the 
other  atde. 1 

•*  But  little  progress  is  made  in  the  history  and  adventures  of  the 
hero  In  these  three  additional  cantos.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
nothing  has  appeared,  Irom  Ihe  beginning,  to  be  farther  from  I tie 
author's  intention,  Ilian  to  rruder  hi*  Pom  Jmam  any  thing  ilka  a re- 
gular narrative.  On  the  contrary,  it*  general  appearance  tend* 
strongly  to  remind  u«  of  the  teamed  philosopher's  treatise—'  De  re- 
bus omnibus  el  qsibudsm  alii*. ' And  here  we  rsanut  avoid  re* 
marking,  what  an  admirable  method  those  persona  must  possess  of 
reconciling  contradictions,  who.  In  the  same  brealb,  censure  the 
|M«*m  for  Its  ward  of  plan,  and  impeach  the  writer  of  a deliberate 
•Irsign  against  the  religion  anil  girvernment  of  the  country.  Ills  lord- 
slop  uas  himself  given  what  appears  to  us  a very  candid  exposition 
of  his  motives  — 

• the  fact  is.  that  I have  nothing  plann'd, 

Unlrm  it  wre  lo  be  a moment  merry: 

A novel  word  in  my  vocabulary  ! ' 

Indeed,  the  whole  poem  hat  completely  the  appearance  of  being  pm- 
disced  in  those  intervals  in  which  an  active  and  powerful  mind,  ha- 
bitually eng.ged  In  literary  occupation,  relates  from  Its  more  set-ions 
labours,  and  amnse*  itself  with  rumparativr  trifling.  Hmn-  the  nar- 
rative  is  interrupted  by  continual  digressions.  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Ihe  language  U tint  of  irony  and  sarrastir  humour;— an 
apparent  levity,  which,  however,  often  serve*  but  at  a veil  lo  deep 
retire! Ion.  Nor  can  Ihe  talent  of  the  master-hand  he  always  eon- 
cealtd  It  Involuntarily  betray*  itself  in  the  lourltea  of  Ihe  pathetic 
and  sublime  which  frequently  present  themselves  in  the  coarse  of 
Ihe  poem;  in  the  thoughts  • loo  big  fi*  utterance,  and  too  deep  for 
tears,’  which  arc  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  il.M  CmmpitlL— 

LB. 

(1)  “ How  glorious  once  above  thjr  sphere, 

Til)  Pride  and  worse  Ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heavrn's  mntrhlesa  King." 

Paradise  last. — L.  E. 

(2)  “The  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 


*T  is  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apalhy,  for  we  must  steep 
Otir  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe's  spring, 

Ere  what  we  leasl  wish  to  behold  will  sleep: 
Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ; (5) 

A mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix.  (6) 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,  (7) 

And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

I don’t  pretend  Uiat  I quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I would  be  very  fine; 

But  the  fact  is  that  I have  nothing  plann'd, 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a moment  merry : 

A novel  word  in  my  vocabulary! 

VI. 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic; 

Pulri  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme, (8) 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 

And  revell’d  in  the  fancies  of  the  time, 

True  kuights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete,  [despotic; 
1 chose  a modern  subject  as  more  meet. 

Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 

The  vile  are  only  vain ; the  great  are  proud.” 

Marino  Fallens.— -L.  B. 

(3)  “Time  hovers  o’er,  impatient  to  destroy. 

And  shuts  up  ail  the  passages  of  joy: 

In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 

The  fruit  uutumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r; 

With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  Ihe  store, 

He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more.” 
Johnson' » F unity  qf  Human  l Fishes. — L.B. 
“’Tis  a grand  poem— and  so  true! — true  as  the  10th  of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  age*  changes  all  thing*— 
time — language— the  earth — the  bounds  of  the  sea—  the 
stars  of  tbe  sky,  and  every  thing  * about,  around,  and  un- 
derneath’ man,  except  man  himself,  who  has  always  been, 
and  always  will  be.  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite  variety 
of  lives  conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead 
but  to  disappointment.”  ti.  Diary,  1821. — L B. 

(4)  “My  May  of  life 

Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yeilow  leaf.” 

Macbeth.- L.  E. 

(6)  Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in 
tbe  river  Styx,  to  render  him  invulnerable.— L.E. 

(6)  — — u A slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  slate  and  being  forgets. 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain.” 

Paradise  lost,  b.  vi- — L.  K- 

(7)  “ liord  Byron  is  the  very  Coreas  of  poetry,  who,  by 
the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn  tbe 
moral  world  into  a herd  of  monsters.”—  fFdtkins. 

u Deep  as  Byron  has  dipped  his  pen  into  vire,  be  has 
dipped  it  still  deeper  into  immorality.  Alas!  be  shines  only 
to  mislead  -he  flashes  only  to  destroy.” — Cotton. 

“In  Don  Juan  be  i*  highly  profane;  bat,  in  that  poem, 
the  profa Denes*  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  qualities, 
and  religion  come  a in  for  a sneer,  or  a burlesque,  only  in 
common  with  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as 
moral  and  social  beings.”—  Eel.  Rer. 

“ Dost  thou  aspire,  like  a Satanic  mind, 

With  vice  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind? 

Toward  every  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  hurrying  on  with  swifter  speed? 

To  make  them,  from  restraint  and  conscience  free. 
Bad  as  thyself,  or  worse — if  such  can  be?” 

Cottle. — I..  K. 

(8)  See  ante,  p.  324. -P.  K. 
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VII. 

XIII. 

How  I have  treated  it  I do  not  know; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see: 
But  if  it  {fives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so ; 

This  is  a liberal  a?fe,  and  thoughts  are  free: 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 

And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  bere.(!) 

Haidta  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead.  [them: 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  smn’il  made  for 
They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled ; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn: 
Each  was  the  olher’s  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a gem. 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 

VIIL 

XIV. 

Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearts’  most  sweet  society ; 

Kven  Time,  the  pitiless,  in  sonrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms;  be 
Sigh'd  to  behold  them  uf  their  hours  bereft. 

Though  foe  to  love ; and  yet  they  could  not  he 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring, 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch. 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words. 
Which  still  said  all,  and  ne’er  could  say  too  much; 

A language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds. 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a true  sense  affords; 

.Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne’er  beard : 

IX. 

XV. 

Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail ; 
The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair, 
But,  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail, 
They  were  all  summer:  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 
They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A busy  character  in  the  dull  scene, 

But  like  two  beings  born  from  out  a rill, 

A nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  nnseen 
To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 
And  never  iuiow  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

X. 

XVI. 

They  were  alone  once  more ; for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ; they  were  never 
Weary,  unless  when  separate:  the  tree 

Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 
Datnm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean’d  at  once  for  ever, — 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart;  (2) 
Alas ! there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

Moons  changing  had  roll’d  on,  and  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  bad  lighted  to  snch  joys 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round ; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys. 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 

By  the  mere  senses  ; and  that  which  destroys  (5) 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear’d 
A thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear’d. 

XI. 

XVII. 

The  heart — which  may  be  broken : happy  they ! 

Thrice  fortunate!  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall : they  can  ne’er  behold 
The  long  year  link’d  with  heavy  day  on  day. 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 
While  life’s  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

Oh  beantifn! ! and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school,  * 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 

Where  Hymen’s  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more, 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a wh — re. 

XII. 

xvni. 

“ Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore, (3) 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this: 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath ; and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  whom  longest  miss 
The  old  archer’s  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.(4) 

Hard  words;  harsh  truth;  a truth  which  many  know. 

Enough. — The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair, 

Who  never  found  a single  hour  too  slow, 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent;  what  wc  mortals  call  romantic, 

And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 

(I)  “Cam  runrrrm  re*e*  ei  pnrlia,  Cynthia*  an  rent 
VeUft,  rt  adraonuit.”  Virg.  Eel.  vi. — L.  E. 

(*)  In  the  MS.— 

. “ from  its  mother'*  kn« 

When  its  last  weaning  iliaughl  l*  drain'd  for  ever. 
The  child  divided— il  wrre  1cm  In  or, 

Tlinn  thrv  two  from  each  other  torn  apart." — L.  E. 

(3)  See  Herodotus. 

(4)  “The  lr*e  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  heaven.** 
Jf liman.— I-  E. 

(5)  In  the  MS— 

••  For  their*  were  buovant  ipiritt,  which  would  bound 
'Gtuut  common  failing*,”  etc.— L.E. 
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XIX. 

Thia  is  in  others  a factitious  state. 

An  opium  dream  (1)  of  loo  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate: 

No  novels  e’er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding ; 
For  Ha  idle's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great, 

And  Juan  was  a boy  of  saintly  breeding; 

So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ; 't  is  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes, 

For  it  bad  made  them  what  they  were : the  power 
Of  love  had  first  o’erwbelm’d  them  from  such  skies. 
When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower, 

And  twilight  saw  them  link’d  in  passion’s  ties; 
Charm’d  with  each  other,  all  things  charm’d  that 
brought 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 

XXI. 

I know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night. 

Even  as  they  gazed,  a sudden  tremor  came, 

And  swept,  as  ’twere  across  their  heart’s  delight, 
Like  the  wind  o’er  a harp-string,  or  a flame. 
When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight; 

And  thus  some  boding  flash’d  through  either  frame, 
And  call'd  from  Juan’s  breast  a faint  low  sigh, 
While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid&’s  eye. 

XXII. 

That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem’d  to  dilate, 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun, 

As  if  their  last  day  of  a happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were  gone ; 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  bis  fate — 

He  felt  a grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none, 

His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

XXIII. 

She  turn’d  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile  ;(2)  thou  turn’d  aside: 
Whatever  feding  shook  her,  it  seem’d  short, 

And  master’d  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport — 

Of  Ibis  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied, 

“ If  it  should  be  so, — but — it  cannot  be — 

Or  I at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see.” 

XXIV. 

Juan  {vould  question  further,  but  she  press'd 
His  lip  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 

(1)  The  celebrated  Confestio iu  of  o*  English  Opium- 
Eater,  by  Mr.  De  Qulncey,  bad  been  publiahed  shortly  be- 
fore this  Canto  was  written.— L.  E. 

(2)  “ Seldom  be  amilrs ; and  smilea  in  such  a sort, 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  aeora'd  his  spirit. 
That  could  be  moved  to  amite  at  any  thing." 

Shakspeare.— L.  E. 

(3)  H The  effect  of  all  winea  and  apirita  upon  me  ia  strange. 
It  settles,  bnt  it  makes  me  gloomy  — gloomy  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  ever.  But  it  com- 
poses for  a time,  though  sullenly.  Swimming  raises  my 
spirits,— but  in  general  they  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower. 
That  ia  hopeless ; for  1 do  not  think  I am  ao  much  mnuyr  as 
I was  at  nineteen."  B.  Diary , 1821.— L.E. 


WORKS. 


And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast. 

Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods 't  is  the  best : 

Some  people  prefer  wine — ’tis  not  amiss; 

I have  tried  both ; (3)  so  those  who  would  a part  take 
May  chose  between  the  head-ache  and  the  hcart-ache. 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice, 

Woman  or  wine,  you’ll  have  to  undergo; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys: 

But  which  to  choose  I really  hardly  know; 

And  if  I had  to  give  a casting  voice, 

For  both  sides  I could  many  reasons  show. 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVI. 

Juan  and  Haid£e  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 
Which  mix’d  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother, 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 
When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another. 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  less; 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bles$.(4) 

XXVII. 

Mix’d  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart. 

Why  did  they  not  then  die?-— they  bad  lived  too  long, 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 

Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world’s  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song  ; 

Love  was  born  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 

It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a sense. 

XXVIII. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods. 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale; (6)  they  were 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

Call’d  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care:  (6) 
How  lonely  every  freeborn  creature  broods ! 

The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a pair; 

The  eagle  soars  alone;  the  gull  and  crow 
Flock  o’er  their  carrion,  just  like  meu  below. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow’d  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidta  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 

A gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 

For  ever  and  anon  a something  shook 
Juan,  and  shaddering  o’er  bis  frame  would  creep; 
And  Ilaidta’s  sweet  lips  murmur’d  like  a brook 

(4)  “Learn  by  a mortal  yearning  to  ascend 

Towards  a higher  object.  1-ove  was  given, 
Encouraged,  sanction'd,  chiefly  for  that  end; 

Fur  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 

That  self  might  he  annull'd— her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a dream,  opposed  to  love." — 

I Words  worths  Laodamia. — L.  E- 

(5)  “The  shadovry  desert,  nafreqaented  woods, 

I better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns: 
There  can  1 sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  note* 

Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes." 

Shakspeare — L.  B. 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

"Call'd  social,  wbsre  all  rl«  and  hatred  are."— L.  F.. 
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A wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 

Slirr’d  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air;(!) 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 
Walks  o’er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 

The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — (2) 
O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate’er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind; 
Strange  state  of  being!  (for  ’i is  still  to  be) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see.(3) 

XXXI. 

She  dream’d  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore,(  i) 
Chain’d  to  a rock ; she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 

Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her ; 
And  o’er  her  upper  lip  they  seem’d  to  pour, 

Until  she  sobb’d  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 
Foaming  o’er  her  lone  head,  so  Herce  and  high — 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

xxxn. 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  site  stray’d  (5) 

O’er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet, 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made ; 

And  something  roll’d  before  her  in  a sheet. 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe’er  afraid: 

T was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp’d  ta  meet 
Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp’d. 
And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp’d. 

(1)  In  one  of  Wilson's  minor  poems,  “Ou  the  Death  of  a 
Child"  (1812),  occurs  this  beautiful  image:— 

. . " All  hw  innocent  thoughts. 

Like  rose -leaves  scatter’d. L.  E. 

(2)  “ We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  In  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
the  soul  It  U the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  rea- 
son ; and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies 
of  our  sleeps.  At  toy  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery 
sign  of  .Scorpios;  1 was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Sa- 
turn, and  I think  I have  a piece  of  lhat  leaden  planet  in 
me.  I am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and 
galliardise  of  company:  yet  in  one  dream  I ran  compose  a 
whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and 
laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  me- 
mory as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruit fal,  I would  never 
study  but  in  my  dreams;  and  this  time  also  would  | choose 
for  my  devotions ; but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so 
little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understandings,  lhat  they  forget 
the  story,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awakeoed  souls  a con- 
fused and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has  passed-”  Sir  Thomas 
flrvums. — L.  K. 

(3)  In  the  MS  — 

“Strange  slate  of  being  .'-.for  "t  ••  still  In  be— 

And  wbn  can  know  all  false  what  then  we  see?"— I.  E. 

(4)  “One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I ever  read,  is  an  ac- 
count of  a drenm  in  the  Tatler,  which,  though  it  has  every 
appearance  of  a real  dream,  comprehends  a moral  so  sub- 
lime and  so  interesting,  that  I question  whether  any  man 
who  attends  to  it  can  ever  forget  it ; and,  if  he  remembers, 
whether  be  can  ever  cease  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Addison 
is  the  author  of  the  paper;  and  I shall  give  the  story  in  his 
own  elegant  words:  — ‘1  was  once  in  agonies  of  grief  that 
are  unutterable,  and  la  so  great  n distraction  of  mind,  that 
I thought  myself  even  out  of  the  possibility  of  receiving 
comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  follows:  — When  I was  a 
youth,  in  a part  of  the  army  wbirh  was  then  quartered  at 
Dover,  I fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a 
good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satis  faction  of  seeing 
my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  per- 
plexity ] am  going  to  relate.  We  were,  in  a calm  evening, 
diverting  ourselves,  on  the  top  of  a cliff,  with  the  prospect 
of  the  sea ; and  trifling  away  the  time  in  such  little  fond- 


xxxni. 

The  dream  changed: — in  a cave  she  stood,  its  walla 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles ; the  work 
Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  balls. 

Where  waves  might  wash, and  seals  might  breed  and 
Her  bair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls  [lurk ; 

Of  her  black  eyes  seem’d  turn’d  to  tears,  and  tnirk 
The  sharp  rocks  look’d  below  each  drop  they  caught, 
Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell, — she  thought. 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth’d  on  his  dead  brow, 
Which  she  essay’d  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem’d  they  now!) 
Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 
Of  his  quench'd  heart ; ami  the  sea  dirges  low 
Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a mermaid’s  song. 

And  that  brief  dream  (G)  appear’d  a life  too  long.(7) 

XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter’d  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  father’s  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro’s  aspect  grew — 
With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace; 

And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  wbat  to  view? 

Oh!  powers  of  Heaven!  what  dark  eye  meets  she  there? 
’Tis — ’tis  her  father’s — fix’d  upon  the  pair! 

XXXVI. 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell, 

'With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

nesses,  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  ia  business,  and 
most  agreeable  to  those  la  love.  In  the  midst  of  these 
our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a paper  of  verse* 
out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I was  fol- 
lowing her;  when  on  a sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a height, 
upon  such  a range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant. 
It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  1 said  to 
myself,  It  is  not  In  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me—  when 
I awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  affliction.  which,  the  very  moment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  inextricable.’— What  fhble  of 
fsop.  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  eonvrys  so  fine  a moral? 
Yet  most  people  have,  if  I mistake  not,  met  with  such  deli- 
verances by  means  of  a dream.  Let  ns  sot  despise  instruction, 
how  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  brings  it.  Even 
if  it  be  a dream,  let  us  learn  to  profit  by  il.  For,  whether 
asleep  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the  care  of  Providence; 
and  neither  a dream,  nor  a waking  thought,  can  occur  to 
us  without  the  permission  of  Him  In  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  bring.”  Or.  Beattit.—  L.  E. 

(6)  In  the  MS — 

*•  Anon—  Ibrra  were  no  waters— bat  she  stray’d 
0.’er  the  sharp  shingles,"  ate.—  L.  E. 

(fl)  In  the  MS.— 

" And  that  short  dmm  contain'd  a life  loo  long. L E. 

(7)  “I  awoke  from  a dream— wdil  and  have  not  others 
dreamed?— Such  a dream!  — but  she  did  not  overtake  me. 
I wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however.  Ugh!  how  my  blood 
chilled— and  I could  not  wake— and— and — hgigbo! 

• Shadow*  to-night 

Hsr*  struck  more  terror  in  the  tool  of  Richard. 

Than  could  the  mhtttna  of  ten  thoownd  turn. 

Arm'd  all  in  proof,*  vie.  ate. 

I do  not  like  this  dream, — I bate  Its  ‘foregone  conclusion. * 
And  am  I to  be  shaken  by  shadows  ? Ay,  when  they  remind 
me  of— no  matter — but,  if  I dream  thus  again,  I will  try 
whether  all  sleep  has  the  like  visions.  Since  1 rose,  1 'vs 
been  in  considerable  bodily  pain  also;  bat  it  is  gone  and 
over;  and  now,  tike  Lord  Ogleby,  1 am  wound  up  for  the 
day."  B-  Journal,  1813  — L.  E. 


Him  whom  she  deem’d  a habitant  where  dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 

Dear  an  her  father  had  been  to  Haidee, 

It  was  a moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I have  seen  such — but  must  not  call  to  mind.^l) 

XXXVII. 

Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haidee’s  bitter  shriek, 

Aud  caught  her  falling,  and  from  oflf  the  wall 
Snatch’d  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  ou  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Latnbro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 

Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  “Within  my  call, 

A thousand  scimitars  await  the  word; (2) 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword.” 

XXXVIII. 

And  Haidee  clung  around  him;  “Juan,  ’tis — 

"Tis  Lambro-— ‘tis  my  father!  Kneel  with  me — 
He  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be — yes. 

Oh  ! dearest  father,  in  this  agony 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 
That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spore  this  boy.” 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye — 

Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  inood: 

He  look’d  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 

Then  turn’d  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die 
In  arms,  at  least:  he  stood  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro’s  call  might  bring. 

XL. 

“ Y oung  man,  your  sword !”  so  Lambro  once  more  said : 
Juan  replied,  “Not  while  this  arm  is  free.” 

The  old  man’s  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with  dread. 
And,  drawing  from  his  belt  a pistol,  he 
Replied,  “Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head.” 
Then  look’d  dose  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
T was  fresh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock — 

Aud  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 

It  has  a strange  quick  jar  upon  the  car, 

That  cocking  of  a pistol,  when  you  know 
A moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  ofT,  or  so; 

A gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 

If  you  have  got  a former  friend  for  foe ; 

But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLII. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Juan’s  breath, 

(t)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  I have  tern  such—  but  they  o’crihrew  lay  aund.**— L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS  — 

" A ihirauixl  i harper  aabm  wail  the  word.” — L R 

(3)  In  the  MS  — 

•'  Out  a few  moment* — shr  had  been  all  lean.  >L.  E. 
f4)  “The  reader  will  observe  a curious  mark  of  propin- 
quity which  Ihe  poet  nntirei,  with  respect  to  the  bunds  of 
the  father  and  daughter,  lord  Byron,  we  suspect,  is  in* 


When  Haidee  threw  herself  her  boy  before. 

Stern  as  her  sire:  “On  me,”  she  cried,  “let  death 
Descend— the  fault  is  mine;  this  fatal  shore 

He  found — but  sought  not.  1 have  pledged  my  faith ; 
I love  him — I will  die  with  him : 1 knew 
Your  nature's  firmness — know  your  daughter’s  too.” 

XLIII. 

A minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, (3) 

And  tenderness,  and  infancy;  but  now 
She  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fears — 
Pale,  statutslike,  and  stern,  she  woo’d  the  blow; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  compeers, 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A fairer  mark ; and  with  a fix’d  eve  scanu’d 
Her  father’s  face — but  never  stopp'd  hts  band. 

XL1V. 

He  gazed  on  her,  ami  she  on  him;  ’l was  strange 
How  like  they  look’d!  the  expression  was  the  same : 
Serenely  savage,  with  a little  chauge 

In  the  large  dark  eye’s  mutual-darted  flame; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge. 

If  cause  should  be — a lioness,  though  tame. 

Her  father’s  blood  before  her  father’s  face 
Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature,  differing  hut  in  sex  and  years; 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand  (4) 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wears ; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix’d  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears, 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both, 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 

XLVI. 

The  father  paused  a moment,  then  withdrew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  it;  but  stood  still, 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 

“Not  7,”  he  said,  “have  sought  this  stranger’s  ill; 
Not  / have  made  this  desolation:  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill; 

But  1 must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past.  (5) 

XLVII. 

“ Let  him  disarm ; or,  by  my  father’s  head. 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a ball!” 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 

And  blew : another  answer'd  to  the  call, 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led, 

Aud  arm’d  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all. 

Some  twenty  of  bis  train  came,  rank  on  rank ; 

He  gave  the  word, — “Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank.” 

XL  VIII. 

Then,  with  a sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 

His  daughter;  while  compress'd  within  his  clasp, 

debted  for  the  first  hint  of  this  to  Ali  Pacha,  who,  by  the 
by,  is  the  original  of  hamhro;  for,  when  his  lordship  w»» 
introduced,  with  his  friend  llobhoose,  to  that  agreeable- 
mannered  tyrant,  the  vliier  said  that  he  knew  he  was  the 
Megalos  Anthropos  (I.  e.  the  Great  Man),  by  the  smallness 
of  his  ears  and  hands.”  Galt. — L.  K. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  And  it  / did  my  duty  as  f*»s  lust, 

Thu  hour  were  thine  and  thjr  young  minion's  laaL**— L.  E- 
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Twixt  her  ami  Juan  interp05***  crevri 
In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father’s  grasp— 

His  arms  were  like  a serpent’s  coil : then  flew(l) 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 

The  file  of  pirates  ; save  the  foremost,  who 

Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through.(2) 

XLIX. 

The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open;  but 
The  third,  a wary  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in  ; so  well,  ere  you  could  look, 

His  man  was  floor’d,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, (3) 
With  the  blood  running  like  a little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red— 

One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 


Ah!  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack, (;») 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill?(0) 

I would  lake  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 
[ In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene’er  1 till 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 

Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 

I leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe— 

Not  sound,  |HK»r  fellow,  but  severely  wounded ; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haidee's  bosom  bounded ! 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe. 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 
Her  mother  was  a Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 

Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a wilderness. 


And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment:  with  a sign 
Old  Larobro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 

Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  atnine.(4) 
They  laid  him  in  a boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach’d  some  galliots,  placed  in  line; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 

They  stow’d  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

LI. 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes. 

And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 

A gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world’s  goods, 

Handwme  and  young,  enjoyiug  all  the  present. 

Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 

Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move; 

And  all  because  a lady  fell  in  love. 

LI1. 

Here  I must  leave  him,  for  I grow  pathetic. 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea ! 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic; 

For  if  my  pure  liliations  exceed  three, 

I feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  1 must  hase  recourse  to  black  bohea: 

*Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious, 

L1II. 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cognac! 

Sweet  naiad  of  the  Phlegethoutic  rill  I 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

••  llr  hrUl  her  like  i»  serpent'*  folds : then  flew 
Upon  her  prey, ” etc.— L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

» Rrcritrd  a wbre  nil,  his  Inrbnn  through." — L.  F. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

» ||it  man  wa*  prostrate,  bleeding  at  hi*  foot. 

With  blood  i unuing."  etc.— I..  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Till  further  order*  should  his  doom  aMign."— L.  R. 

(&)  In  the  MS.— 

••  But  thou,  sweet  fury  of  the  firry  rill ! 

Mdkrsl  on  Oir  liver  a still  worse  attach ; 

Drsidr*.  thy  price  is  amnclhiitf  dearer  Mill.”— L E 
(fl)  “I  have  been  considering  what  ran  be  the  reason  why 
I always  wake  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always 
in  very  had  sp»rit*--l  may  say,  in  arlual  drspnir  and  de- 
spondency, in  all  respects,  even  of  that  which  pleased  me 
over  night.  In  about  an  hour  or  two  this  rocs  ofT.  and  I 
compose  eilher  to  sleep  again,  or.  at  least,  to  quiet.  In 
England,  five  years  ago,  l had  Ihe  »nmr  kind  of  hypochon- 
dria, hul  accompanied  with  so  violent  a thirst.  Dial  I have 
drunk  as  many  as  thirteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  on* 


There  the  large  olive  rain*  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  laud  runs  o’er; (7) 

But  there,  too,  many  a poison-tree  has  root, 

And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion’s  roar. 

And  long  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel’s  foot. 

Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan; 

And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVI. 

Afric  is  all  the  sun’s,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled;  full  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth: 

Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower ; 
But  her  large  dark  eye  show’d  deep  Passion’s  force, 
Though  sleeping  like  a lion  near  a source.  (8) 

LVII. 

Her  daughter,  temper’d  with  a milder  ray, 

Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fair, 
Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way; 

But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair. 

The  lire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins, 

Even  as  the  Simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

LVIII. 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan’s  gore, 

And  he  himself  o'ermaster’d  and  cut  down ; 

night,  after  going  to  bed,  and  been  Mill  thirsty.  At  present 
I have  not  the  thirst,  but  the  depression  of  spirits  is  no  less 
violent.  W bat  is  it? — liver  f 1 suppose  that  it  is  all  hypo- 
chondria.” B.  Diary,  1821, — L.  E. 

(7)  “ At  Fe*.  the  houses  of  the  great  and  wealthy  have, 
withinside,  spacious  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  gal- 
leries, founts  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fish-ponds,  shaded 
with  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees,  abounding 
with  fruit,  and  ornamented  with  roses,  hyacinths,  jasmine, 
violets,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  emitting  a delcct.iblr 
fragrance  ; so  that  it  is  justly  called  a paradise.”  Jackton  i 
Morocco. — L K- 

(8)  In  the  MS.— 

lleanly  ntnl  passion  were  Ihe  natural  (lower 
Of  II :n (Ice’s  mother,  but  her  dimatrt  forre 
Lay  Ml  her  hear!,  though  sleeping  al  the  source.” 

Or, 

•*  Bui  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force, 

Like  lo  a bon  sleeping  by  a " 

Or, 

*•  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion'*  force, 

A*  sleep*  a lion  h>  • river's  v Hirer." — I-  E. 

(»'  Tilt  mi  flora  ting  blast  of  flit  Dtsert.  [Set  oaft,  p.  10*. 

-r.K.| 
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LX!  I. 


His  bloo<l  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own; 

Thus  much  she  view’d  an  instant  and  no  more,— 

Her  straggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan; 

On  her  sire’s  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a cedar  fell’d. 

L1X. 

A vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips’  pure  dye*(|) 
Weredabbled  with  the  deep  blow!  which  ran  o’er;(2) 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies  [bore 
OVrcharged  with  rain : her  summon’d  handmaids 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 

Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill — 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red; 

She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem’d  absent  still; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim’d  her  surely  dead; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem’d  full  of  soul — 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LX1. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  ns  marble  show's 
When  exquisitely  cbisell’d,  still  lay  there, 

But  fix’ll  as  marble’s  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O’er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair; (3) 

O’er  the  Laocoon’s  all-eternal  throes,  (4) 

And  ever-dying  Gladiator’s  air, (5) 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same,  (fl) 

(1)  la  the  MS.— 

" The  blonl  f a«hVI  from  hrr  lips.  and  nr*.  *nd  eyes  : 

Those  rye*.  so  beautiful— torbr  Id  no  more." — L,  E. 

(2)  This  U no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of 
ronflictinc  and  different  pn*«ions.  The  Dog*  Francis  Fos- 
cari,  on  hi*  deposition  in  1457,  hearing  the  hells  of  St-  Mark 
announce  the  election  of  hi*  successor,  “ mourut  suhitement 
d'nnc  hemorragir  causer  par  unc  vcine  qui  *Vc]ata  dan*  sa 
poitrine,”  (see  Sismnndi  and  l)aru,  vola.  i.  and  ii.  : see  also 
ante,  p.  387/  at  thr  age  of  eighty  year*,  when  “ //'to  would 
hare  though I thr  old  in  on  hati  to  tnucA  blood  In  him/*  Be- 
fore I was  sixteen  year*  of  age,  I wu  wilne**  to  a melan- 
choly instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions  upon  a 
young  person,  who,  however,  did  not  dir  iu  consequence,  at 
that  lime,  hut  fell  a victim  some  years  afterwards  to  a seiz- 
ure of  the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  con- 
nected with  agitation  of  mind. 

(3)  See  nnfr,  p.  Iftfi.  The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medici* 
instantly  suggests  the  lines  in  the  .Vasa**: — 

——••With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  lo  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense. 

A stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood  : 

So  stands  Use  statue  that  rnrhant*  the  world."  BsWflf.  L.  E. 

• “The  sublime  mark  of  a great  xml  shines  forth,  in  al)  its 
beaut),  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and  anguish  that 
appear  in  the  rountensnor  n!  thr  Umou*  laoition,  and  diffuse  their 
horrors  through  hi*  convulsed  member*  The  bitterness  of  bit  tor- 
ment seem*  to  be  imprinted  on  each  muscle,  and  to  swell  every 
nerve:  and  it  It  e«  pressed  with  peculiar  energy,  by  I hr  contraction 
of  the  abdomen  and  all  the  lower  |>arls  of  bit  body  s this  expression 
is  so  lively,  that  the  attentive  spectator  partake*,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  anguish  it  represents.  The  suffering*  of  the  body  and  thr  ele- 
vation ol  the  soul  are  nprrwd  in  every  member  with  equal  energy, 
and  form  tlie  mo*1  sublime  contrast  imaginable.  Lanrurm  Miller*  it, 
bnt  b#  suffer*  like  the  Plilloctele*  of  Suphuriet  ; hi*  lamentable  si- 
tuation pirrert  the  heart,  hut  Gil*  tit,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  am- 
bitious desire  of  being  able  to  mutate  hi*  constancy  and  magnanimity 
j in  thr  pains  and  sufferings  that  may  fall  to  our  lot.” — U inhelmaun 
••  In  the  group  of  the  laoconn,  thr  frigid  ecstasies  of  Herman  cri- 
ticism have  discovered  pity  like  a vapour  swimming  on  the  father's 


She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake. 

Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem’d  something  new, 

A strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
IVrforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
1 Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a heavy  ache 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  cause, 
For,  for  a while,  the  furies  made  a pause. 

LX1I1. 

She  look’d  on  many  a face  with  vacant  eye, 

On  many  a token  without  knowing  what; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why,  (7) 

And  reck’d  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not;  not  a sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts;  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served;  she  gave 
No  sigu,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

LXIV. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not; 

Her  father  watch’d,  she  turn’d  her  eyes  away; 

She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

However  dear  or  cherish’d  in  their  day ; 

They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but,  all  forgot. 
Gentle  but  without  memory  she  lay; 

At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be  weaning 
Back  lo  old  thoughts,  wax'd  full  of  fearful  meaning. 

LXY. 

And  then  a slave  betbonght  her  of  a harp;  (8) 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument; 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a moment  bent, 

(4)  — — — “ Mt  agmine  certo, 

Laocoonta  prtunt;  el  primum  parva  duortim 
Corpora  natoram  serpens  ainplexns,  aterqne 
Implicit,”  etc.—  Vlrg.  ,4's.  I.  U. 

-“Their  destined  way  they  take, 

And  to  Ijioeoon  and  his  children  make: 

And  first  around  the  tender  hoys  they  wind, 

Then  with  their  sharpen'd  fan**  tbetr  limbs  and  bodies 
The  wretched  father,  running  to  their  aid  (grind. 
With  pious  hnste,  but  vain,  they  next  invade: 

Twice  round  hi*  waist  their  winding  volumes  roll’d, 
And  twice  ahout  his  gasping  throat  they  fold. 

With  both  his  hands  he  labours  at  the  knots. 

Ills  holy  fillets  the  bine  venom  blots,”  etc. 

Drydcn* — I-  E. 

(5)  See  ante,  p.  142. -P.  E. 

(6)  In  the  MS  - 

” Distinct  from  life,  as  being  still  the  same." — L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

••She  look  their  mcdJcinrs  without  asking  why.”— L.  E. 

(8)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  A I 1**1  some  one  bethought  them  of  a harp."— L.  E. 

eyes  ; be  l«  seen  to  suppress  in  the  groan  for  hi*  children  the  shriek 
for  himsrlf — hit  nostril*  are  drawn  upward,  to  express  indignation 
at  unworthy  suffer  mgs,  whilst  hr  is  said  at  the  same  lime  lo  l m pi  ore 
relrstial  help,  To  lhr»c  are  added  Ihr  winged  effects  of  the  serpent- 
poison,  the  writhings  of  the  body,  the  spasm*  of  the  etlremitira : to 
the  miraruluns  organisation  of  such  nprrwon.  Afraander.  the 
sculptor  of  Ihr  Laucoon,  was  too  wise  to  lay  claim.  Ills  figure  Is  a 
claw:  It  chaiactcrtses  every  beauty  of  virility  vrrging  on  age;  the 
prince,  the  priest,  the  father  are  visible,  bui.  absorbed  in  llir  man. 
serve  only  to  dignify  the  victim  of  one  great  expression;  though 
not  Bed  by  the  atUst  for  us,  to  apply  the  compass  to  the  fare  of  the 
Lsuroon  is  to  measure  the  wave  fluctuating  In  the  storm  : this  tem- 
pestuous front,  this  contracted  mar,  Uie  immersion  of  these  eyes, 
and,  above  all,  that  long-drawn  mouth,  arc,  separate  and  united, 
seats  of  cintulsion,  features  of  nature,  struggling  within  Uie  yaws  of 
death."  FutHi. — L E. 
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Then  to  tbe  wall  she  turn'd  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent ; 
And  be  began  a long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyrauny  grew  strong. 

LXVI. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune:  he  changed  the  theme, 
And  sung  of  love ; (he  fierce  name  struck  through  all 
Her  recollection;  on  her  flash’d  tbe  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being;  in  a gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o’erclouded  brain, 
Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

LX  VII. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness ; she  arose 
As  one  who  ne’er  had  dwelt  among  tbe  sick, 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes; 

But  no  one  ever  beard  her  speak  or  shriek, 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dose; — 
Hers  was  a frenzy  which  disdain’d  to  rave, 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Lxvm. 

Yet  she  betray’d  at  times  a gleam  of  sense; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father’s  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 
She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace; 

Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ; no  pretence 
Avail'd  for  either:  ueitber  change  of  place, 

Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem’d  gone  for  ever. 

LXIX. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither’d  thus;  at  last, 
Without  a groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A parting  pang,  tbe  spirit  from  her  pass’d: 

And  they  who  watch’d  her  nearest  could  not  know 
Tbe  very  instant,  till  tbe  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Clazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black — 

Oh!  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack!(l) 

LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone;  she  held  within 
A second  principle  of  life,  which  might 
Have  dawn'd  a fair  and  siuless  child  of  gin ; (2) 

But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 

(1)  “And  then  he  drew  a dial  from  hi*  poke. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye.** 

jit  yon  Like  II. — L.  B. 

(2)  In  tbe  MS. — 

••  Hm  dawn'd  a child  of  beauty,  though  of  sin.”— L.  E. 

(3)  “ Duncan  is  in  bis  grave : 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  be  sleeps  well!”  Macbeth. 

—L.  E. 

(4)  “ We  think  that  few  wUI  withhold  their  sympathy 
from  this  affecting  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a tear 
over  the  fate  of  tbe  lovely  and  unfortunate  liuidre,  and  to 
bid  her 

• sleep  well 

By  the  sea-shore.  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.' 

Over  this  charming  creature  tbe  poet  has  thrown  a beanty 
and  a fascination,  which  were  never,  we  think,  surpassed. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former  enntos,  he  pours  out  n singular 
mixture  of  pathos,  doggrel,  wit, and  satire;  taking  n strange 
and  almost  malignant  delight  in  dashing  the  laughter  he 
has  raised  with  tears,  and  crossing  bis  finest  and  most  af* 


And  went  down  to  tbe  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 
Tbe  bleediog  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

LXXI. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she;  never  more  on  her 

Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.  She  was  not  made  | 
Through  years  or  moons  tbe  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 
By  age  in  earth : her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  staid 
Long  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well (3) 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.  (4) 

Lxxn. 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass’d  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 

And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a thing  so  fair, 

No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 
What  was;  no  dirge,  except  ibe  hollow  sea’s, (5) 
Mourns  o’er  the  beauty  of  tbe  Cyclades. 

LXXIII. 

But  many  a Greek  maid  in  n loving  song 
Sighs  o’er  her  name;  and  many  an  islander 
With  her  sire’s  story  makes  the  night  less  long; 

Valour  was  his,  and  Beauty  dwelt  with  her: 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong  (6) — 

A heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err, 

In  some  shape;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, (7) 
For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

Lxxrv. 

But  let  roe  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad. 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf; 

I don’t  much  like  describing  people  mad. 

For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself — 

Besides,  1 ’vc  no  more  on  this  head  to  add ; 

And  as  my  Muse  is  a capricious  elf, 

We’ll  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juan,  left  balf-kill’d  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter’d," cabin’d, cribb’d,  confined, ”(8) 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea, 

feeting  passage*  with  burlesque  Ideas,  against  which  no 
gravity  Is  proof.”  Campbell. — L-E. 

(5)  In  the  MS. — 

M No  »toor  Is  Ihcre  to  read,  nor  tongue  to  say. 

No  dirge— mv«  when  ■rise  the  stormy  «•»».”— L.  E. 

(6)  “ It  will  be  advanced  that  her  amour*  are  objection- 
able,  by  oome  fastidious  critic, 

1 Who  miner*  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name : 1 

if  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haider  are  apt  pure  and  innocent, 
and  dictated  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  propriety,  the 
tender  passion  may  ns  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  tbe  list 
of  the  poet's  theme*.  We  most  shut  our  eyes  and  harden 
our  heart*  against  tbe  master  panaion  of  our  eiistence  ; and, 
becoming  mere  creatures  of  hypocrisy  nnd  form,  charge 
even  Milton  himself  with  folly.”  Campbell, — L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS — 

‘‘They  must,  snd  wilt,  and  none  ean  fly  Uia  danger. 

For  soon  or  Ule  l«ove,”  etc. — L.  K. 

(H)  “But  uow  I'm  cabin’d,  cribb'd,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saury  doubt*  nnd  fears."  Shaktpean. — L.  E 
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Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind; 

The  shores  of  1 1 ion  lay  beneath  their  lee — 
Auother  time  he  might  have'  liked  to  see  ’em, 

Hut  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigiumn.{  I ) 

LX  XVI. 

There,  on  the  green  and  village-cotled  hill,  is 
(Flank’d  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sen) 
Entomb’d  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles; 

They  sav  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary) : 

And  further  downward,  tall  and  lowering  still,  is (2) 
The  tumulus — of  whom?  Heaven  kuows;  ’tmaybe 
Pntroclus,  Ajnx,  or  Protesilaus;  (3) 

Ail  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVII. 

High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a name, 

A vast,  uutill’d,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 

And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same, 

And  old  Scamander  (if’t  is  he)  remain; 

Tlte  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame — 

A hundred  thousand  men  might  light  again 
With  ease;  but  where  1 sought  for  Iliou's  walls, 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXVIH. 

Troops  of  untended  horses;  here  and  there 
Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth; 
Some  shepherds  (unlike  Paris),  led  to  stare 
A moment  at  the  European  youth 
Whom  to  the  spot  their  school-boy  feelings  bear; (4) 
A Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  in  month, 

(1)  “We  had  a full  view  of  Mount  Ida, 

1 Where  Juno  once  nrnt’d  her  tnwroui  Jove, 

And  the  world'*  mailer  Lay  subdued  by  love.* 

We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissary,  the  famous  promontory  of 
bigamm.  My  curiosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  it,  to  aee  the  place  where  Arbillrs  was  buried, 
and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  hi*  tomb,  in  honour 
of  him— which  no  doubt  was  a great  comfort  to  hit  ghost. 
Farther  downward,  we  taw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Ajax.  While  I reviewed  thete  eeJebratcd  fields 
and  rivers,  I admired  the  exact  geography  of  llomer,  whom 
I had  m my  hand.  Almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a 
mountain  or  plain  is  still  just  for  it ; and  I spent  several 
hours  here  in  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don  Quixote 
had  on  Mount  Montesinos."  Lady  ,V.  !f\  Montagu. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ Proceeding  towards  the  east,  and  rouud  the  bay 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  Strabo,  as  the  harbour  in  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  stationed,  we  arrived  al  the  sepulchre  ot 
Ajax,  upon  the  ancient  Hhirtion  promontory.  It  ia  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
literary  traveller  can  possibly  1m?  directed.  In  ail  that  re. 
maim  of  former  ages.  I know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect  the 
mind  by  emotion*  of  local  cuUmviasm  more  powerfully  than 
this  most  interesting  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its 
sublime  and  simple  form  without  calling  to  mind  the  vene- 
ration so  long  paid  to  it ; wilhoat  picturing  to  tbc  imagination 
a successive  series  of  mariners,  of  kings  and  heroes,  who, 
from  the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Cbcrao- 
nesua,  or  on  the  sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of 
their  homage;  and,  flunlly,  without  representing  to  the  mind 
the  feelings  of  a native,  nr  of  a traveller,  in  those  times, 
who,  after  viewing  the  existing  monument,  and  witnessing 
tbc  instances  of  public  and  of  private  regard  so  constantly 
bestowed  upon  it,  should  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  ar- 
rive when  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  of  tbc  mighty  dead 
entombed  upon  its  plain,  would  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth."  Dr.  E.  D.  Unrke.  — L.  E. 

(3)  “The  Troad  is  a fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting,  and  a good  sportsman  and  an  ingenious  scholar 
may  exercise  tbeir  feet  and  faculties  to  great  advantage  upon 
the  spot ; — or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  tbeir  way,  ns  I did, 
in  a cursed  quagmire  of  the  Scamandrr,  who  wriggles  about 


Extremely  taken  with  bis  own  religion, 

Are  what  1 found  there — but  tho  devil  n Phrygian.  j 

LXXIX. 

Don  Joan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a slave; 

Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  bine  surge, 
OVrshadow’d  there  by  many  a hero’s  grave; 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A few  brief  questions;  and  the  answers  gave 
No  very  satisfactory  in  format  ion 
About  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX, 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear’d 
To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  fact : 

From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard, 

Which  was  an  odd  one;  a troop  going  to  act 
In  Sicily—  all  singers,  duly  rear’d 

In  their  vocation ; had  not  been  attack’d 
In  sailing  from  Livorno  by  the  pirate, 

But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate.  (5) 

LXXXL 

By  one  of  these,  the  buffo  (G)  of  the  party, 

Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case; 

For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 
Still  kept  his  spirits  up— at  least  bis  face; 

The  little  fellow  really  look’d  quite  hearty. 

And  bore  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace. 

Showing  a much  more  reconciled  demeanour 
Than  did  the  prima  donna (7)  and  the  tenor.  (8) 

as  if  the  Dardan  virgins  (till  offered  their  wonted  tribute. 
The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers,  are  the  harrow* 
supposed  to  contain  the  carcases  of  Achilles,  Antilochux, 
Ajax,  etc. ; hut  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather,  though  the 
shepherds  are  uow-a-days  not  much  like  Ganymede."  B. 
Letters,  |H|0. — L.  E. 

(A)  “ Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 
ramble*.  The  peasants  of  the  numerous  villages,  whom  we 
frequently  encountered  ploughing  with  their  buffaloes,  or 
driving  their  creaking  wicker  cars,  laden  with  faggots  from 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  interrupt  our  pursuits.  Parties  of  oar  crew  might 
hr  seen  scattered  over  the  plain,  collecting  tbc  tortoises  which 
swarm  on  tbc  sides  of  the  rivulets  «ud  are  found  under 
every  furxe-bush.”  liobhoute. — L.  E. 

(5)  This  is  a fact.  A few  years  ago  a man  engaged  a 
company  for  some  foreign  theatre,  embarked  them  at  an 
Italian  port,  and,  carrying  them  to  Algiers,  an  Id  them  all. 
One  of  the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  1 heard 
sing,  by  a strange  coincidence,  iu  Rossini's  opera  of  J.'lta • 
Ham  In  Jlgieri.  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  1817. 

[ We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  following,  which  we 
lake  from  the  MS.  journal  of  a highly  respectable  traveller, 
is  a more  correct  account : “In  1812,  a Signor  Guariglia  in- 
duced several  young  persons  of  both  seics  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  years  of  age  to  acrontpuny  him  on  an  operatic 
excursion;  part  to  form  the  opera,  and  part  the  ballet. 
He  contrived  to  get  them  on  board  a vessel,  which  took 
them  to  J uni  mi.  where  lie  sold  them  for  the  basest  purposes. 
-Some  died  from  the  effect  of  the  climate,  and  tome  from 
suffering.  Among  the  few  who  returned  were  a .Signor  Mo- 
linari,  and  a female  dancer,  named  llomflglla,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Crespi,  the  tenor  singer.  The 
wretch  who  so  basely  sold  them  was,  when  Lord  Bjron  re- 
sided at  Venice,  employed  as  capo  de*  vestarj,  or  head 
tailor,  at  the  Fenice.**  Graham.— I..  E.  ] 

(6)  A comic  singer  in  the  opera  bnffa.  The  Italians, 
however,  distinguish  the  buffo  cantuute,  which  require*  good 
singing,  from  the  buffo  comiro,  in  which  there  ia  more 
acting. — I..B. 

7}  First  female  singer. — I..  E 
8j  The  mean  between  bass  and  treble. — L.  E. 
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LX  XXII. 

In  a few  word*  he  told  their  hnple**  story. 

Saying,  uOur  Machiavelian  impresario. 

Making  a signal  ofF  &ome  promontory. 

Hail'd  a strange  brig;  G’orpo  di  Caio  Mario! 

We  were  Iransferr'd  on  board  in  a hurry, 

Without  a single  scudo  of  salario; 

But  if  the  Sultan  lias  a taste  fur  song, 

Wc  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXIII. 

“The  prirna  donna,  though  a little  old, 

And  haggard  with  a dissipated  life. 

Ami  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold, 

Has  some  good  notes ; and  then  the  tenor’s  wife, 
With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a deal  of  strife 
By  carrying  off  Count  Cesare  Cirogna 
From  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna. 

LX  XXIV. 

“ And  then  there  are  the  dancers;  there’s  the  Nini, 
With  more  than  one  profession  gams  by  all; 

Then  there’s  that  laughing  slut  the  Pelegrini, 

She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival, 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  zecchini. 

But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a paul ; 

And  then  there’s  the  (Irotesca— such  a dancer! 
Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  auswer.(l) 

LXXXV. 

“As  for  the  figuranti, (2}  they  arc  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe;  with  here  and  there 
A pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a fair: 

There’s  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a spike, 

Yet  has  a sentimental  kind  of  air 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don’t  dance  with  vigour; 
The  more ’s  the  pity,  w*ith  her  lace  and  figure. 


(1)  In  the  MS.— 

" If  I he  Turks  hare  a soul.  she's  sore  to  answer." — L.  E. 

(2)  44  The  figuranti  are  those  dancers  of  a ballet  who  do 
not  dance  singly,  bat  many  together,  and  serve  to  fill  ap 
the  background  during  the  eihibition  of  individual  perform, 
ers.  They  correspond  to  the  chorus  in  the  opera.” 
Graham.  — L.  E. 

(3)  The  castrate.— L.  E. 

(4)  lo  the  MS.— 

"To  help  the  ladies  in  their  dress  and  lanof .“ — L-  E. 

(K)  It  U strange  that  it  should  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sul- 
tan, who  are  the  chief  eacouragers  of  this  branch  of  trade 
— women  being  prohibited  as  singers  at  St.  Peter's,  and  not 
deemed  trustworthy  as  guardians  of  the  harem. 

(6)  “Ces  homines,”  says  Rousseau,  M qui  chanteot  si  bien, 
mais  sans  chaienr  et  sans  passion,  font,  snr  le  theatre,  lea 
plus  mnussades  actenrs  du  ntonde;  ils  perdrnt  leur  voii 
de  tres-honne  hrurc,  et  prennent  on  embonpoint  drgmitant. 
Ils  parlent  et  prononcent  plus  mu!  que  les  vrais  homines, 
et  il  y a mint  des  letters,  telle*  que  l’r,  qu'ils  ne  peuveut 

point  prononcer  du  toot.” Of  VrJIuti,  the  last  of  the 

race  that  appeared  in  this  country,  we  transcribe  Lord 
Aylesbury’s  account  “I  have  now  to  record  an  event 
which  excited  great  curiosity  in  the  musical  world.  This 
was  the  arrival  of  a male  soprano  singer,  the  only  one  left 
on  the  Italian  stage.  Me  had  been  here  some  time  before 
the  manager  dared  to  produce  so  novel  and  e»tra  ordinary  a 
performer.  No  singer  of  this  description  had  appeared 
here  for  a quarter  of  a century,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  formerly  were  delighted  with  Pacchierotti,  Mar- 
ches!, etc.,  were  now  no  more,  and  a generation  had  sprung 
op  who  had  never  beard  a voice  of  the  sort,  and  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  it  HU  first  reception  at  concerts 


LXXXVI. 

“As  for  ibe  men,  they  are  a middling  set; 

The  musico(3)  is  but  a crack’d  old  basin, 

But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

| May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in,  (4) 

And  as  a servant  some  preferment  get; 

His  singing  I no  further  trust  can  place  in: 

From  all  the  Pope(5)  makes  early  't  would  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex.  (6) 

L XXXVII. 

“The  tenor’s  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation, 

And  for  the  bass, (7)  the  beast  can  only  bellow; 

In  fact,  he  Mid  no  singing  education, 

An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow. 

But  being  tbe  prirna  donna’s  near  relation, 

Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 
They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you ’d  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVIII. 

“ ’T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young — 1 see,  Sir — yon 
Have  got  a tra veil’d  air,  which  speaks  you  one 
To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new: 

You’ve  heard  of  Roucocanti?(8} — I ’m  the  roan;  * 
The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too; 
You  was  not  last  year  at  tbe  fair  of  Lugo, 

But  next,  when  I’m  engaged  to  sing  there — do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

“Our  baritone (9)  I had  almost  forgot, 

A pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit; 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a jot, 

A voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet : 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street! 

In  lovers’  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe. 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth.” 

was  far  from  favourable,  the  scurrilous  abuse  lavished  upon 
him  before  he  was  heard  cruel  aud  illiberal;  and  It  was 
not  till  after  long  deliberation,  much  persuasion,  and  as* 
suraoces  of  support,  that  the  manager  ventured  to  engage 
him.  Even  then,  such  was  the  popular  prejudice  and  ge- 
neral cry  raised  against  him,  that  unusuai  precautions  were 
deemed  necessary  to  secure  a somewhat  partial  audience, 
and  prevent  his  being  driven  from  the  stnge  on  his  very  first 
entry  upon  it,  which  seemed  to  be  a predetermined  men* 
sure.  At  length  tbe  first  appearance  of  Signor  Velluti  was 
announced  to  take  place,  on  an  unusual  night,  for  his 
own  benefit,  granted  him,  it  was  said,  on  account  of  tbe 
great  trouble  he  had  taken  in  getting  np  the  new  opera  ; 
which,  indeed,  was  trne,  for,  as  he  bad  a perfect  knowledge 
I of  the  stage,  be  entirely  directed  all  the  performances  in 
which  he  took  a part.  At  tbe  moment  when  be  was  ex- 
pected to  appear,  the  roost  profound  silence  reigned  in  one 
of  tbe  roost  crowded  audiences  1 ever  saw,  broken  on  his 
| advancing  by  loud  applauses  of  encouragement.  The  first 
. note  he  uttered  gave  a shock  of  surprise,  almost  of  disgust, 
to  inexperienced  ears,  bat  his  performance  was  listened  to 
with  attention  and  great  applause  throughout,  with  but  few 
| audible  expressions  of  disapprobation  speedily  suppressed. 

| At  the  end  of  the  following  season  be  left  England,  never 
to  be  engaged  again  at  tbe  opera.”  Musical  Reminiscences, 

1827.-L.E. 

(7)  “ The  gravest  and  deepest  of  the  male  voices.”  Graham. 
— L.  E. 

(8)  Raaoo-canti — may  be  rendered  by  Uoarse-tong. — L.  E. 

(9)  “A  male  voice,  tbe  compass  of  which  partakes  <*f 
those  of  the  common  baas  and  the  tenor.  but  does  not  ex- 
tend so  fur  downward*  as  tbe  one,  nor  to  as  equal  height 
with  the  other.”  Graham. — L E. 
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XC. 

Here  Raucocanti’s  eloquent  recital 
Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 

Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  write  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths;  each  threw 
A rueful  glance  upon  the  waves  (which  bright  all 
From  the  bine  skies  derived  a double  blue, 

Dancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun), 

And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

XCI. 

They  heard  next  day  that,  in  the  Dardanelles 
(Waiting  for  his  Sublimity’s  firman, 

The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  »peIl*S 
Which  every  body  does  without  who  can), 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells. 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 

Were  to  be  chain’d  and  lotted  out  per  couple. 

For  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople. 

xcu. 

It  seems,  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male  and  odd  female. 
Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt. 

If  the  soprano  might  be  deem’d  to  be  male, 

They  placed  him  o’er  the  women  as  a scout) 

Were  link’d  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  male 
Was  Juan,  who, — an  awkward  thing  at  his  age, 
Pair’d  off  with  a Bacchante  blooming  visage.  (1) 

XCIIL 

With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 
The  tenor ; these  two  hated  with  a hate 
Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  pain’d 
With  this  his  tuneful  neighbour  than  his  fate; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-grain' d, 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate. 

That  each  pull’d  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 
“Arcades  ambo,”  id  est—  blackguards  both. (2) 

XCIV. 

Juan’s  companion  was  a Romagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  March  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look’d  into  the  very  soul  (3) 

(And  other  chief  points  of  a “ bella  douna”). 
Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a coal; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 
Great  wish  to  please — a most  attractive  dower, 
Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

XCV. 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 

For  sorrow  o’er  each  sense  held  stem  command  ; 
Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim; 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 

(1)  Id  the  MS.— 

" Wu  fetter'd  to  a roott  enchanting  rlajt  L E 

(2)  la  the  MS.— 

" Tl»t  pall'd  different  wip-tnd  wiilni  rnatb, 

H»d  cufTd  each  other,  only  for  the  cuff."— L E. 

(3)  Id  the  MS.— 

**  With  fjw  that  seem'd  to  look  you  through  the  soul." — L.  L 

(4)  “Oh,  who  can  bold  a fire  is  his  hand. 

Bjr  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus?” 

Shakspeare's  Richard  //.— L.  B. 


Touch’d  his,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

Could  Stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle; 
Perhaps  bis  recent  wounds  might  help  a little. 

XCVI. 

No  matter ; we  should  ne’er  tot?  much  inquire. 

But  facts  are  facts : no  knight  could  be  more  true, 
And  firmer  faith  no  ladyc-Iovc  desire ; 

We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two  : 

Ti*  said  no  one  in  hand  acan  hold  a fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus ; ” (4)  but  few, 

I really  think  ; yet  Joan’s  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real. 

XCVII. 

Here  I might  enter  on  a chaste  description, 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth,  (5) 

But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 
At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth; 
Therefore  I’ll  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon, 
Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth. 

Through  needles’  eyes  it  easier  for  the  came]  is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  families. 

XCVIU. 

'Tis  all  the  same  to  me:  I’m  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 
Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age; 

I once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 
My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage. 

And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 

Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan'L(6) 

XCIX. 

As  boys  love  rows,  my  boybood  liked  a squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I wish  to  part  in  peace, 

Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble. 

Whether  my  verse’s  fame  be  doom'd  to  cease 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able. 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a lease ; 

The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long, 

And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

c. 

Of  poets  who  come  down  to  ns  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 
Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence ; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o’er  a name, 

'Tis  as  a snowball  which  derives  assistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow; 

But,  after  all,  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

(5)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Raring  h*<i  »»»  uptrinc*  in  my  yoath.” — L E. 

(6)  “ Don  Juan  will  be  known,  by  and  by,  for  what  it  Is 
intended — « satire  on  atmaei  In  the  present  states  of  society, 
and  not  a eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then  vo- 
luptuous:— I cant  help  that.  Ariosto  is  worse.  Smollett 
(see  Lord  Strntwell  in  Roderick  Random)  ten  times  worse ; 
snd_ Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by 
reading  Don  Juan:— No,  no;  she  will  go  to  IMiU’s  Poems, 
and  Rousseau’s  Romans  for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate 
De  Ntai-I.  They  will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who 
laughs  at  that,  and — and— most  other  things.  But  never 

I mind— Ca  ira  !m  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray,  1822.— L.  E. 
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And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 
And  love  of  glory’*  but  an  airy  lust, 

Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would  as  ’twere  identify  their  dust 
From  ont  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  all, 
Leaves  nothing  till  “ the  coming  of  the  just  " — 
Save  change:  I’ve  stood  upon  Achilles’  tomb,(l) 

And  heard  Troy  doubted;  (2)  time  will  doubt  of  Rome. 

cn. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled, 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring’s  doom : (3) 
Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read? 

Save  a few  glean’d  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 
Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  beneath, 

And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death. 

cur. 

I canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perish'd  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy, 

(1)  “I  have  stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  daily,  for  more 
than  a month,  in  1810;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  bad  impugned 
it*  veracity."  B.  Diary,  18*21. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doobt.  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia , watered  by  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a moun- 
tainous ridge,  of  which  Kaxdagfay  is  the  summit,  offer*  the 
precise  territory  alluded  to  hy  Homer.  The  long  contro- 
versy, excited  by  Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  *o  ve- 
hemently agitated,  would  probably  never  have  existed,  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  which, 
even  to  this  hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  Asia." — Dr-  E.  D.  Clarke. 

[“  Whether  Lord  Byron  entertained  any  doobt  of  Ho- 
mer's Troy  ever  having  existed,  Is  not  very  clear.  It  is 
probable,  from  the  little  he  says  on  the  subject,  that  he 
took  no  intere*tin  the  question.  For  although  no  traveller 
could  enter  with  more  sensibility  into  the  local  associations 
of  celebrated  places,  he  yet  never  seemed  to  care  much 
about  the  visible  features  of  antiquity,  and  was  always 
more  inclined  to  Indulge  In  reflections  than  to  possle  his 
learning  with  dates  or  dimensions. ” (•alt. — P.  E.) 

“ Although  a real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  him- 
self of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a story  hal- 
lowed hy  tradition,  yet  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  pur- 
pose, that  either  tradition  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to  : 
and  it  I*  surely  preposterous  to  expect  that  iu  a poem,  so 
long,  *o  varied,  and  so  busy  as  that  of  llomer,  he  should 
exactly  conform  to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land- 
snrveyor.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer- 
had  in  many  respects  deported  from  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
uction  of  his  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  be 
should  not,  by  an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted  or  softened,  or 
altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  as  interfered,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  effect  or  coherence  of  his  narration.  But, 
while  a poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  poetry  to  bestow,  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the 
minuteness  and  liveliness  which  convey  the  idea  of  accuracy, 
— and  if  only  the  general  features  of  his  picture  are  correct, 
the  seal  of  his  admirers  in  after-ages  wifl  not  fail  to  assign 
a local  habitation  to  even  the  wildest  of  his  features.  The 
sexton  of  Melrose  has  already  begun  to  point  ont  the  tomb 
of  Michael  Scott,  as  de*cril>ed  in  the  lay  of  Ike  Last  Minstrel  ; 
aud  though  the  main  outlines  of  Homer's  picture  are  pro- 
bably copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  many  of 
those  objects  to  which  Strabo  refers,  instead  of  affording 
subjects  for  the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-days, 
their  name  and  designation  from  his  description."  Heifer . 
— L.E. 

(3)  “Look  hack  who  list  unto  the  former  ages. 

And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become. 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages 

W hich  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum? 

Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  overcome 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  Do  Foix ! 

A broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

Bat  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 

Records  Ravenna’s  carnage  on  its  face, 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  base.  (4) 

CIV. 

I pass  each  day  where  Dante’s  bones  are  laid : 

A little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 

Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid  (5) 

To  the  bard’s  tomb,  (6)  and  not  the  warrior’s  column : 
The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  decay’d, 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet’s  volume, 

Will  oink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth, 
Before  Pelides’  death,  or  Homer’s  birth.  (7) 

CV. 

With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 

With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant’s  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  bis  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil’d : (8) 

The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main. 

And  made  one  meur  of  the  earth  and  of  their  reign." 

Spenser. — L.  E. 

(4)  The  pillar  which  records  the  battle  of  Ravenna  isabout 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the 
road  towards  Forli.  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  gained  the  battle  was 
killed  In  it:  there  fell  on  both  sides  twenty  thousand  mrn.The 
present  state  of  the  pillar  and  its  site  is  described  in  the  text. 

(u  De  Foix  was  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  nephew  to  loui* 
XII.,  who  gave  him  the  government  of  Milan,  and  made  him 
general  of  his  army  in  Italy.  The  young  hero  sigualisrd  his 
valour  and  abilities  in  various  actions,  which  terminated  in 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  on  Eaater-day,  I&12.  After 
he  had  ohtaiurd  the  victory,  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
pursuing  a body  of  Spanish  infantry,  whieh  retreated  in  good 
order.  Making  a furious  charge  on  this  brave  troop,  h«  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  despatched  by  a thrust  of  a pike, 
lie  perished  in  bis  twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king's  af- 
fliction for  his  death  embittered  all  the  joy  arising  from  his 
success,"  Morrri. — L.  E.J 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

»•  Protects  bis  tomb,  but  greater  care  is  paid.” — L.  E. 

(t)  u Danta  was  buried  (*ln  sacra  rainorum  sede’)  at  Ra- 
venna, in  a handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  hit  pro- 
tector, Guido  da  Polrnta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in 
1483,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Coral,  In  lfln‘2,and  replaced 
by  a more  magnificent  sepulchre  in  1780,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valent  Gontaga.  The  Florentines,  having 
in  vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  bis  body, 
crowned  bis  image  in  a church,  and  his  picture  is  still  one 
of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral."  Hobkouse.  — L.  K- 

“The  tomb  originally  erected  by  Guido  da  Polenta  was 
an  nrn,  placed  in  a niche  on  the  outside  of  n convent  be- 
longing to  the  Frati  Minori,  at  Ravenna : upon  this  urn 
were  inscribed  the  following  lines,  written  by  Dante: — 

* Jars  monorrhi.r.  snprrus,  Jlilegrtimia,  1 Brusque 
I .uitro tub)  Crcim.  » ulucrttnl  falst  quousque  ; 

Sed  qum  pars  crsslt  melmribos  hospita  casirta, 

Aucturemque  vinm  print  felielor  Mini, 
flic  rlaudor  Dantr»  pitrm  ritnrrU  ib  oris,  i 
Qucm  grnuit  parvl  rlorcntia  mater  amoris.* 

The  laws  of  monarchy,  the  realms  above. 

The  lakes  ami  Milrgethon  I sung,  whilst  fate 

So  will’d  it— but  since  mine  immortal  part 

Which  sojourn'd  upon  earth  but  as  a guest 

Hath  soar’d  to  worthier  scenes,  and  communed  with 

Iu  (',r>d  in  worlds  of  light,  all  thsl  is  left 

Of  Dante,  banish'd  from  the  land  where  dwelt 

His  sire* — that  rradJe  of  young  lose,  sweet  Florence — 

Lms  bare-— P-  E. 

(7)  “ The  description  of  Dante’s  Sepulchre  may  ba  quoted 
for  its  truth,  and  the  sweet  modulation  of  the  moral  re- 
flection interwoven  with  it.”  Call.  — P.  E. 

(g)  In  tit,  MS.— 

••  With  human  ordure  is  it  now  defiled. 

As  if  the  peasant’s  mint  this  mode  invented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  thing  he  soil’d.”— L.  E 
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Thus  is  tbe  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  blood-hounds,  from  whose  wild 
Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone.  (1) 

CVI. 

Yet  there  will  still  be  bards:  though  fame  is  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought; 

And  tbe  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 

Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then  they  sought  ;(2) 
As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke, 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 
Dash  into  poetry, (3)  which  is  but  passion, 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a fashion. 

CVII. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative, 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 

Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give(4) 
Their  images  again  as  in  a glass, 

And  in  such  colours  that  they  seem  to  live; 

You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show ’em, 

But  spoil  (I  thiuk)  a very  pretty  poem. 

CVI  II. 

Oh ! ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books ! 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex! 

Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  “ imprimatur  ” will  ye  not  annex  ? 

What!  must  I go  to  the  oblivious  cooks? (5) 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks? 
Ah!  must  1 then  the  only  minstrel  be, 

Proscribed  from  tastiug  your  Costalian  tea!  (0) 

CIX. 

What!  can  I prove  “a  lion”  then  no  more? 

A ball-room  bard,  a foolscap,  hot-press  darling? 

(I)  Id  the  MS— 

•'  Tliuv  suflrrinfi  onw  rrunrf  for  bell  lloM." — L.  E. 

(J)  In  the  MS— 

“ lb  fume*  are  frankinceiue  : and  were  there  nought 
Even  of  this  vapour,  villi  the  chilling  yoke 
Of  silence  would  not  long  be  borne  by  Thought."— L.  E. 

(3)  “ The  Bride  of  Jhydos  wu  written  in  four  nights,  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  . . . Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never 
been  composed  ; and  had  I not  done  something  at  that  time, 
1 mint  hove  gone  mad,  by  rating  my  own  heart— bitter 
diet!”  11 . fMnry.  1813. — 1..  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS— 

*•  1 have  drank  deep  of  passion*  as  they  pa**. 

And  dearly  bought  the  bitter  power  to  give."— L.  E. 

(5)  "To  pastry-cooks  and  moths,  'and  there  an  end.'** 
Ci(fford.  — L.  E. 

(8)  In  the  MS— 

**  What ! must  1 go  with  Wordy  In  tbe  nooks  ? 

Read — were  It  but  your  C.raattmoiktr’t  tu  *«— 

Ami  let  me  not  the  only  imnatrrl  be 

Cut  off  frum  tasting  your  Castallan  tea.” — L 8. 

(7)  In  the  MS— 

•*  Why  then  1 ’ll  iwear,  aa  Mother  Word* worth  swore. 
Because  the  world  won’t  read  her.”  etc.—  L.  E. 

(8)  “ Away,  then,  with  tbe  senseless  iteration  of  the  word 
popularity!  Id  every  thing  which  is  to  send  the  sonl  into 
herself,  to  he  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 
conscious  of  her  strength ; wherever  life  and  nature  are 
described  as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting 

j virtue  of  the  imagination ; wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom 
1 of  antiquity,  and  her  heroic  passions,  uniting,  in  the  heart 
1 of  the  Poet,  with  tbe  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have 
produced  that  accord  of  sablimated  humanity,  which  is  at 
! once  a history  of  the  remote  past,  and  a prophetic  announce- 
ment of  the  remotest  future-  -there,  the  Poet  mast  reconcile 
himself  for  a season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers.” 

It'orrUy'orth  t Second  Preface. — L.  B. 

To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a bore, 

And  sigh,  u I can't  get  out,”  like  Yorick’s  starling; 
Why  then  I’ll  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore,  [ing)  (7) 
(Because  the  world  won’t  read  him,  always  snarl - 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a lottery, 

Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a coterie.  (8) 

CX. 

Oh!  “darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,* 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you; 

They  say  your  stockings  are  so— (Heaven  knows 
I have  examined  few  pairs  of  that  hue) ; [wby. 

Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 
Round  the  patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 
The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  morn.  (9) 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  yon  are  most  seraphic  creatures — 

But  times  are  alter’d  since,  a rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I read  your  features: 

And — but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over ; 
Still  1 have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 

For  sometimes  such  a world  of  virtues  cover ! 

I knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school, 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a fool. 

cm 

Humboldt,  “ tbe  first  of  travellers, w but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  he  accurate, 

Invented,  by  some  name  I have  forgot, 

As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery’s  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state, 

By  measuring  u the  intensity  of  blue:"  (10) 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne!  let  me  measure  you!  (11) 

(9)  In  tbe  MS— 

" Not  having  look’d  at  many  of  that  hnr, 

Nor  prtfrt-  *arr  (huir  of  tbe  ' Aos<  soil* — which  lie 
Round  tbe  patrician  leg*  which  walk  about, 

Ttie  ornament*  ol  levee  and  of  rout.”—  L.  E. 

(10)  "The  ejanometrr — an  instrument  invented  for  asccr- 
Uining  tbe  intenjity  of  the  bine  colour  of  the  sky.  On  tbe 
summit  of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  it  might  be  carious  to  compare  ex- 
periments with  those  made  with  the  same  kind  of  instru- 
ment by  M.  Saussure  on  the  Alps;  but  it  is  mere  ostentation 
to  talk,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiments  made 
at  sea  with  a view  of  being  useful  to  navigation.  We  prefer, 
as  more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  natural  diaphano- 
metcr,  which  for  agrs  has  regulated  the  prognostics  of  ma- 
riners— ‘a  great  paleness  of  tbe  setting  sun,  a wun  colour, 
an  extraordinary  disfiguration  of  its  disc;'  though  wc 
should  be  cautions  in  admitting  that  these  meteorological 
phenomena  are  tbe  unequivocal  signs  of  a tempest.  The 
marine  barometer  is  far  more  important  to  the  mariner  than 
hygrometers  or  cyanometers.  By  this  instrumeat  a change 
of  weather  never  fails  to  be  indicated  by  the  least  rising  or 
falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube ; the  descent,  in  tropical 
latitudes,  of  aa  eighth  of  an  inch,  when  at  a distance  from 
tbe  land,  is  tbe  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaching 
storm.  Many  a ship  has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  tbe 
timely  notice  given  by  this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a storm  ; 
and  no  ship  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  one.” 
Bar/me.— -1..  K. 

(11)  In  the  MS— 

“ 1 ’ll  bark  s London  • Bat'  against  Pent.” 

Or, 

’’  1 'll  bet  tome  pah  of  stockings  beat  Peru." 

Or, 

“ And  so,  old  Sotheby.  we  ’U  measure  you.” — L.  E. 
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CX1JL 

But  to  the  narrative. — The  vessel,  bound 
With  slaves  to  sell  off*  in  the  capital, 

After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 
At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 

Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound, 
Were  landed  in  the  market,  (1)  one  and  all, 

And  there  with  Georgiaus,  Russians,  and  Circassians, 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 

CXIV. 

Some  went  off'deorly;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  Circassian,  a sweet  girl,  were  giveu, 
Warranted  virgin;  beauty’s  brightest  colours 
Had  deck’d  her  out  in  ail  the  hues  of  heaven: 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers. 

Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach’d  eleven ; (2) 
But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 
Twas  for  the  Saltan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

CXY. 

Twelve  n egresses  from  Nubia  brought  a price 

Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  would  bring; 
Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
Wbat  'twas  ere  Abolition;  and  the  thing 
Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 

Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a king: 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charity, 

Are  saving— vice  spares  nothing  for  a rarity. 

CXVI. 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 

(1)  “The  slave-market  1$  a quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
covered  gallery,  and  ranges  of  small  and  separate  apart- 
ments. Here  the  poor  wretches  sit  in  a melancholy  posture. 
Before  they  cheapen  them,  they  turn  them  about  from  this 
side  to  that,  survey  them  from  top  to  bottom,  put  them  to 
exercise  whatever  they  have  learned,  and  this  several  times 
a day,  without  coming  to  any  agreement.  Such  of  them, 
both  men  and  women,  to  whom  dame  Nature  has  been  nig- 
gard of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  vilest  purposes; 
hut  such  girls  os  have  youth  and  beauty,  pass  their  time  well 
enough.  The  retailers  of  this  homan  ware  are  the  Jews, 
who  take  good  care  of  their  slaves’  education,  that  they  may 
sett  the  better:  their  choicest  they  keep  at  home,  and  there 
you  must  go.  if  jou  would  have  better  than  ordinary ; for  it 
is  here,  as  in  markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not 
always  appear,  but  are  kept  within  doors.”  ToumeJort. — L.  £. 

(2)  The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  is  thus  described  In 
the  plain  and  onafTected  narrative  of  a German  merchant, 
“ which,”  says  Mr.  Thornton,  “ as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain its  general  authenticity,  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.” 
“The  girl*  were  introduced  to  me  one  after  another.  A Cir- 
rassian  maiden,  eighteen  years  old.  was  the  first  who  pre- 
sented herself:  she  was  well-dressed,  'and  her  face  was 
covered  with  a veil.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed 
down  and  kissed  my  band  : by  order  of  her  master  she  walked 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  and  the  easi- 
ness of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took  off  her  veil, 
she  displayed  a bust  of  the  most  attractive  heanty:  she  rub 
bed  her  cheeks  with  a wet  napkin,  to  prove  that  she  fand  not 
used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion ; and  she  opened  her  in- 
viting lips,  to  show  a regular  set  of  teeth  of  pearly  white- 
ness. i was  permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  that  I might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  good  state  of  her  health  and  constitution.  She 
was  then  ordered  to  retire  while  we  deliberated  upon  the 
bargain  The  price  of  this  beautiful  girl  was  four  thousand 
piastres.”  See  t'oyage  de  N.  E.  Kleemam,  and  also  Thorn- 
ton't  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  M9. — L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

“TV  females  stood,  till  chosen  esch  ss  victim 
To  IV  soft  oath  of  * Ana  selng  Sikluiu  ! * L.  E. 

(4)  Canto  V.  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  October  the  Ifltb. 
and  finished  November  the  211th,  1820.  It  was  published, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  late  in  1821,  along  with 


How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 
As  renegtdoes;  while  in  hapless  group, 

Hoping  do  very  old  vuier  might  choose, 

The  females  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pick’d  ’em, 

To  make  a mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim : (3) 

CXV1I. 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song; 

Also  our  hero’s  lot,  howe’er  unpleasant 
(Because  this  Canto  has  become  too  long), 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present ; \ 

I’m  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less  in’t: 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 

Till  what  is  call’d  in  Ossian  the  fifth  Doan. 


CANTO  V.  (4) 


I. 

W»i*  amatory  poets  sing  tbeir  loves 
In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland, 

And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves, 
Tbt^  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  band; 

The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves, 

As  Ovid’s  verse  may  give  to  understand; 

Even  Petrarch’s  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity, 
b tiie  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.  (5) 

II. 

I therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing, 

Except  in  such  a way  as  not  to  attract; 

Cantos  III.  and  IV.;  and  here  the  Poet  meant  to  atop— for 
what  reason,  the  subjoined  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
show 

February  IS.  INI  —“The  fifth  Is  so  far  from  beta*  the  last  of 
Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I meant  to  lake  him  the 
tour  of  Europe,  with  a proper  mixture  of  tiefr,  battle,  and  adven- 
ture. and  to  make  him  finish  as  Annefoarsis  i Junta,  in  the  French 
Revotatioo.  To  how  many  canto#  this  may  extend,  I know  not.  nor 
whether  (even  if  I live)  I shall  complete  it ; hat  this  was  my  notion 
I meant  to  have  made  him  a cavalier  aervente  in  Italy,  and  a cause 
for  a divorce  In  England,  and  * sentimental  ‘ Wrrtbei -fared  man  * 
in  Germany,  so  as  to  show  the  different  ridicules  of  the  aociety  In 
each  of  those  countries,  and  U)  have  displayed  him  gradually  gtilJ 
and  Mate  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  Rut  I Had  not  quite  fixed 
whether  to  make  him  end  in  hell,  or  in  an  unhappy  marriage,  not 
knowing  whirh  would  be  the  aeverrat.  The  Spanish  tradition  says 
hell ; hut  It  U probably  only  an  allegory  of  the  other  slate.  Von  are 
now  in  possession  of  my  notions  on  the  subject." 

July  «,  tail. — •*  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Contest#  Calc- 
doll  I have  promised  aof  to  continue  & on  Juan.  You  will  there- 
fore look  upon  these  three  Cantos  as  The  last  of  the  poem.  She  had 
read  the  two  first  in  the  French  translation,  and  never  cessed  be- 
seeching ms  In  write  no  more  of  it.  The  reason  of  this  u not  at  first 
obvious  to  a superficial  observer  of  roiaro*  manners;  but  It  arises 
from  the  wish  of  all  women  to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  wustona, 
and  to  keep  up  the  lllasion  which  is  their  empire.  Now  Den  Juan 
strips  off  this  Illusion,  and  laughs  at  tliat  and  most  other  things.  I 
never  knew  a woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousseau,  nor  one  who 
did  not  disliks  D*  Gnunmont,  l til  Blot,  and  all  the  comedy  of  Um 
passions,  when  brought  out  naturally.  Hut  * king’s  blood  mu*t 
keep  word.'  as  Serjeant  Botbwcll  says.” 

Sepirnbrr  4.  ttfit.— 1 “I  read  over  the  /«»«r,  which  are  swllcnt. 
Your  squad  are  quite  wrong ; and  so  you  will  find,  by  and  by.  I 
regret  that  1 do  not  go  on  with  it.  for  I had  all  the  plan  toe  several 
cantos,  and  different  countries  and  climes.  Yon  say  nothing  of  Um 
noir  I enclosed  to  you,  which  will  explaiu  why  I agrcod  to  discon- 
tinue it " 

Id  Madame  C.ulcdoll’s  note,  here  referred  to,  she  had 
said,  “Remember,  my  Byron.  Ibc  promise  you  have  made 
me.  Never  shall  1 be  able  to  tell  you  the  satisfaction  I feel 
from  it ; so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  con- 
fldenee  with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  has  inspired 
me.”— L-  E. 

In  a postscript  to  the  note  she  adds — “ 1 am  only  sorry 
that  Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  Infernal  regions ; “ Mi  rever- 
se see  solo  ehe  Don  Giovanni  non  rest!  all*  Inferno.”  Moon. 
— P.  K. 

(6)  See  Iflttorieal  Nate*  to  the  Fourth  Canto  oj  Childs 
Humid*  ante,  p.  152.— P.  E. 
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Plain — simple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 

But  with  a moral  to  each  error  tack’d, 

Form’d  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 

And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attack’d; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill, 

This  poem  will  become  a moral  model. 

III. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces;  the  ocean  stream (1) 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a seventy -four ; 

Sophia’s  cupola  with  golden  gleam;  (2) 

The  cypress  groves;  Olympus  high  and  boar; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I could  dream. 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charm’d  the  charmiug  Mary  Montagu.  (3) 

IV. 

I have  a passion  for  the  name  of  “Mary," (4) 

For  once  it  was  a magic  sound  to  me; 

And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 

Where  1 beheld  what  never  was  to  be; 

All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 

A spell  from  which  even  yet  I am  not  quite  free: 
But  I grow  sad — and  let  a tale  grow  cold, 

Which  most  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o’er  the  blue  Symplegades; 

’Tis  a grand  sight  from  oflT  - the  Giant's  Grave"  (5) 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave  (6) 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease; 

There’s  not  a sea  the  passenger  e’er  pukes  in, 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VL 

T was  a raw  day  of  autumn's  bleak  beginning. 

When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days; 

(1)  Outm  flow.  This  expression  of  Homer  has  been 
much  criticised.  It  hardly  answer*  to  our  Atlantic  idea*  of 
the  ocean,  but  ia  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  ,i^»n  intersected  with  islands. 

(2)  “Lady  Mary  Wortley  errs  strangely  when  she  says, 

‘ St.  Paul's  wonld  cut  a strange  figure  by  St.  Sophia.’  1 have 
been  in  both,  surveyed  them  inside  and  out  attentively.  St. 
Sophia's  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  from  its  im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 
perors, from  Justinian,  having  been  crowned  there,  and 
aeveral  murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultan* 
who  attended  it  regularly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  page  with  St.  Paul  s (I  speak  like  a Cockney).* 
B.  Utters,  1810. — L.  E. 

(3)  “The  pleasure  of  going  In  a barge  to  Chelsea  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  rowing  upon  the  canal  of  the  sea  here, 
where,  for  twenty  miles  together,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the 
most  beantifal  variety  of  prospects  present  themselves.  The 
Asian  side  is  covered  with  fruit-trees,  villages,  and  the  moat 
delightful  landscapes  in  nature;  on  the  European  stands 
Constantinople,  situated  on  seven  hills;  ahowiug  an  agree-  ! 
able  mixture  of  gardens,  pine  and  cypress  trees,  palaces,  j 
mosques,  and  public  buildings,  raised  one  above  another,  | 
with  as  much  beauty  and  appearance  of  symmetry  as  you 
ever  saw  in  a cabinet  adorned  hy  the  most  skilftil  bauds,  1 
where  jars  show  themselves  above  jars,  mixed  with  canis- 
ters, babies,  and  candlesticks.  This  Is  a very  odd  compa- 
rison ; but  it  gives  me  an  exact  idea  of  the  thing.*  Lady  M. 
!L'-  i Montagu. — L.  E. 

(4)  See  anti,  pp.  8, 12,43.— P.  E. 

(5)  The  “Giant's  Grave"  is  a height  on  the  Asiatic  shore 


The  Parcas  then  cot  short  the  farther  spinning 
Of  seamen’s  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise (7) 
The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 

In  all,  who  o’er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways: 
They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don’t ; 
Because  if  drown’d,  they  can’t — if  spared,  they  won’t. 

VII. 

A crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 

And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged; (8) 
Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station ; 

Poor  creatures ! their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 
All  save  the  blacks  seem’d  jaded  with  vexation. 

From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged; 
The  negroes  more  philosophy  display’d, — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  Hay’d.  (9) 

via. 

Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full. 

As  most  at  bis  age  are,  of  hope  aod  health; 

Yet  I must  own,  he  look’d  a little  dull, 

And  now  and  then  a tear  stole  down  by  stealth; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 
His  spirit  down ; and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 

A mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 

To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a stoic;  ne’ertheless. 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene: 
liis  figure,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dress, 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnauts  still  were  seen, 
Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 
He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mieu ; 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome; 
And  then — they  calculated  on  his  ransom.  (10) 

X. 

Like  a backgammon  board  tbe  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale, 

of  the  Bosphorus,  much  frequented  hy  holiday  parties ; like 
Harrow  and  lllghgate  — (“  In  less  than  an  hour,  we  were 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  repaired  to  the  Tekeh,  or 
Dervishes'  chapel,  where  we  were  shown,  in  the  adjoining 
gardes,  a flower-bed  more  than  fifty  feel  long,  rimmed  round 
with  atone,  and  having  a sepulchral  turban  at  each  end. 
which  preserves  a superstition  attached  to  the  spot  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  the  Byzantine  Christians; 
and  which,  after  having  been  called  the  tomb  of  Aaycua,  and 
the  led  of  Hercules,  is  now  known  as  the  Giant’s  Grove.” 
Hothouse.  - -L.K-) 

(0)  In  the  MS.— 

“ Which  U»li  the  Bosphorus,  and  lashing  lav*,”— L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

••For  thro  the  Pirw  sre  most  busy  spinning 

The  isn't  uf  Minn,  aod  the  bad  winds  raise." — L.  E. 

(B)  “ The  market  now-a-days  is.  In  troth,  very  uninterest- 
ing; few  slaves  are  ever  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  the  piece  itself 
has  an  odious  resemblance  to  Smithfleld.  The  Christians 
are  now  interdicted  from  purchasing  slaves.  The  luxury  of 
the  guilt  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  tbe 
Turks.  Still,  as  a description  of  things  which  may  have 
been,  Byron’s  market  is  probable  and  curious."  Galt- — 

P.  K. 

(9)  In  tbe  MS.  — 

" From  use— no  d«aibt  — as  eels  sre — to  be  flay’d.”— L E. 

(10)  In  the  MS.— 

" That  hr  a man  ul  rank  and  birth  had  hero. 

And  thro  they  cnlrolatrd  on  hu  ransom. 

And  last,  not  least — hr  was  so  very  handsome. "— L.  E. 
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Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted: 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 
It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 

A man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale,  (I) 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  grey  eye, 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look ; that  is,  was  square 
In  make,  of  a complexion  white  and  ruddy, 

Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair, 
And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  stndy, 
An  open  brow  a little  mark'd  with  care: 

One  arm  bad  on  a bandage  rather  bloody ; 

And  there  he  stood  with  such  tang-froid,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a mere  spectator. 

XU. 

But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a mere  lad, 

Of  a high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh’d  down  by  a doom  which  had 
O’ertbrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 
Lot  of  so  young  a partner  in  the  woe 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a thing  of  course. 

XUI. 

“My  boy!" — said  he,  “amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not. 
All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue. 

With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I and  yon; 

So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought: 

If  I could  yield  you  any  consolation,  [tion  ?" 

'T  would  give  me  pleasure. — Pray,  what  is  your  na- 

XIV. 

When  Juan  answei’d — “Spanish!”  he  replied, 

“I  thought,  in  fact,  you  could  Dot  be  a Greek; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly -eyed : 

Fortune  has  play’d  you  here  a pretty  freak, 

But  that’s  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they’re  tried; 

But  never  mind,— she’ll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week; 
She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 

Except  that  I have  found  it  nothing  new.” 

XV. 

“Pray,  sir,”  said  Juan,  “if  I may  presume,  [rare  — 
What  brought  you  here?” --“Oh!  nothing  very 

Six  Tartars  and  a drag-chain ” — “To  tills  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question's  fair. 

Is  that  which  I would  learn.” — “I  served  for  some 
Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there, 

And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow’s  bidding, 

A town,  was  ta’en  myself  instead  of  Widdin.”  (2) 

XVI. 

Have  you  no  friends?”— “ I had— but,  by  God’s 
blessing, 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.  Now 
1 have  answer  d all  yonr  questions  without  pressing, 
And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show.” 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

“ 11  that  near  him,  separately  Jolted, 

Fi-oei  cm  I the  group*  of  »U»r«  pat  up  tor  nlc, 

A man  of  middle  age,  and,"  etc.— L.  E. 

(2)  Widdin  U a considerable  town  la  Bulgaria,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.— L.  E. 


“ Alas!”  said  Juan,  “’twere  a tale  distressing, 

And  long  besides.”— “Oh  ! if  ’tis  really  so, 

You  re  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue; 
A sad  tale  saddens  doubly  when  ’tis  long. 

XVII. 

“But  droop  not:  Fortune,  at  your  time  of  life, 
Although  a female  moderately  fickle, 

Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she’s  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a pickle. 

To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a strife 
As  if  the  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle: 

Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men.” 

XVIII. 

“Tis  not,"  said  Juan,  “for  my  present  doom 

I mourn,  but  for  the  past; — 1 loved  a maid:” 

He  paused,  and  bis  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom; 

A single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
A moment,  and  then  dropp'd;  “but  to  resume, 

Tis  not  my  present  lot,  as  I have  said. 

Which  I deplore  so  much ; for  I have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn,  (3) 

XIX. 

“ On  the  rough  deep.  But  this  last  Wow—"  and  here 
He  stopp  d again,  and  turn’d  away  his  lace. 

“ Ay,”  quoth  his  friend,  “ I thought  it  would  appear 
That  there  had  been  a lady  in  the  case; 

And  these  are  things  which  ask  a tender  tear,  (4) 
Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed  if  in  your  place: 

I cried  upon  my  first  wife’s  dying-day, 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away: 

XX. 

“My  third " — “Your  third!”  quoth  Juan,  turn- 

ing round; 

“You  scarcely  can  be  thirty:  have  you  three?” 

“ No — only  two  at  present  above  ground  : 

Surely  ’tis  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound !” 

“Well,  then,  your  third,”  said  Juan ; “what did  she? 
She  did  not  run  away,  too,— did  she,  sir?"  [her  ” 
“No,  faith.”— “What  then?"— “I  ran  away  from 

XXI. 

“You  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  said  Juan.  “Why,” 
Replied  the  other,  “ wbat  can  a man  do? 

There  still  arc  many  rainbows  in  yonr  sky, 

But  mine  have  vanish’d.  All,  when  life  is  new. 
Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high; 

But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hoe, 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 
Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly,  like  the  gr.ake. 

XXII. 

“ T is  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh, 

Or  fresher,  brighter;  but,  the  year  gone  through, 
This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh, 

Or  sometimes  only  wear  a week  or  two; — 

Love  s the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh ; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

„ —"for  I have  known 

lurdaliip*  which  hardy  Ben  have  overthrown.”— L.  E. 

(«)  In  the  MS.— 

‘•And  these  are  things  that  aft  demand  a t«r.M— L.  E. 
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The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  oar  latter  days, 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise.” 

XXIII. 

“ All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true,” 

Said  Juan;  “ but  I really  don’t  see  how 
It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you.” 

“No!”  quoth  the  other;  “yet  you  will  allow 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view, 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd ; for  instance,  now, 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  onr  disasters 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masters.” 

XXIV. 

“Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 

Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends  here,” 
Said  Juan — swallowing  a heart-burning  sigh:  (I) 

“ Heaven  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends 
“ Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,”  [here !” 
Rejoin’d  the  other,  “ when  our  bad  luck  mends  here; 
Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  us) 

I wish  to  G- — d that  somebody  would  buy  us ! (2) 

XXV. 

“ But  after  all,  what  it  our  present  state? 

Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  men’s  lot: 

Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great. 
To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  not; 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  bad  got : 

To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world’s  stoics — men  without  a heart” 

XXVI. 

Just  now  a black  old  neutral  personage 

Of  the  third  sex  stepp’d  up,  and,  peering  over 
The  captives,  seem’d  to  mark  their  looks  and  age, 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 
If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage: 

No  lady  e’er  is  ogled  by  a lover, 

Horse  by  a blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a tailor, 

Fee  by  a counsel,  felon  by  a jailor,  (3) 

XXVII. 

As  is  a slave  by  his  intended  bidder.  (4) 

’Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures ; 

And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Tbeir  passions,  and  are  dexterous;  some  by  features 

(1)  In  the  MS — 

" Said  Juan,  •wallowing  down  a ruing  sigh.”— L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

“ T would  b*  j | if  somebody  weald  buy  i»"— L E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

— “ broadrloth  by  a tailor, 

Fee  by  phyitdan,  felon  by  a jailor."— L.  E. 

(4)  “The  intended  hidden  minutely  examine  the  poor 
creatures  merely  to  ascertain  their  qualities  aa  animal*,  se- 
lect the  sleeken t and  beat- conditioned  from  the  different 
groups ; and,  betides  handling  and  examining  their  make 
and  site,  subject  tbeir  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whatever 
chiefly  engages  attention,  to  a scrutiny  of  the  most  critical 
description.”  Dt  Pouquerille. — L.  B. 

(5)  “Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  justly  blamed  for  a want  of 
political  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  spirit,  to  which 
Pop*  alludes : — 

'Seen  him  I hare,  but  in  hi*  happier  hour 
Of  aortal  pleasure,  III  exchanged  for  power ; 

Seen  him.  unmenber’d  with  the  venal  tribe. 

Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a bribe. 


WORKS. 


Are  bought  up,  others  by  a warlike  lender, 

Some  by  a place — as  tend  tbeir  years  or  natures; 
The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices, (5) 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  tbeir  vices. 

XXVIII. 

The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them  o’er  with  care, 

Turn’d  to  the  merchant,  and  began  to  bid 
First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair; 

They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore  too — so  they  did! 
As  though  they  were  in  a mere  Christian  fair 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a lamb,  or  kid; 

So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a bailie 
For  ibis  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 

Aod  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o’er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 
And  by  mistake  sequins  (6)  with  paras  jumbling, 

Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann’d, 

And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  siguing 
Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion? 

Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 
And  conscience  ask  a curious  sort  of  question, 
About  the  right  divine  bow  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  oppress’d  one, 
I think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  says  “No:”  he  tells  you  that  Candide 
Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals; 

He’s  wrong — unless  man  were  a pig,  indeed, 
Repletion  rather  adds  to  wbat  be  feels : 

Unless  he’s  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he’s  freed 
From  his  own  brain’s  oppression  while  it  reels. 

Of  food  I think  with  Philip’s  son,  (7)  or  rather 
Ammon's  (ill  pleased  w;ith  one  world  and  one  father) ; (8) 

XXXII. 

I think  with  Alexander,  that  tbe  act 
Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 

Would  be  oblig  e me  ? let  mr  only  find 

He  dor*  no*  lln ok  me  what  be  thtnU  mankind.' 

Although  It  ia  not  possible  to  justify  him,  yet  this  psrt  of 
bis  conduct  hss  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Tbe  political 
axiom  generally  attributed  to  him.  that  all  men  hart  their 
price,  waa  perverted  by  leaving  out  the  word  thote.  Flowery 
oratory  be  despised ; he  ascribed  to  the  interested  views  of 
themaelvea  or  their  relatives,  the  declarations  of  pretended 
patriots;  of  whom  he  said,  ‘All  those  men  have  their  price,* 
and  in  the  event  many  of  them  justified  his  observation. " 
Cox*. — L E. 

(0)  Tbe  Turkish  xecchino  is  a gold  coin,  worth  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Tbe  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
English  halfpenny . — L.  E. 

(7)  See  Plutarch  in  Alex.,  Q.  Curt.  (list.  Alexand.,  and 
Sir  Richard  Clayton's  Critical  Inquiry  info  ike  Utft  eg  Alex- 
ander the  Great. — L.  E. 

(8)  la  the  MS.— 

" But  for  mere  food.  I think  with  Philip's  son. 

Or  Ammon's — for  two  fathers  claim’d  this  one."—  L.  E. 
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Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled ; when  a roast  and  a ragout, 

And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side-dishes  back'd. 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice? (1) 

XXXIII. 

The  other  evening  ft  was  on  Friday  last) — 

This  is  a fact,  and  no  poetic  fable — 

Just  as  my  great-coat  was  about  me  cast, 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 

I heard  a shot — ’twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past — 
And,  running  out  as  fast  as  1 was  able, (2) 

I found  the  military  commandant 

Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant.(3) 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow!  for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ; and  left  him  there 
To  perish  on  the  pavement ; so  I bad 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 

And  stripp’d,  and  look’d  to, (4)— — But  why  should  I 
More  circumstances?  vain  was  every  care;  [add 
The  man  was  gone:  in  some  Italian  quarrel 
Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrd.(5) 

XXXV. 

I gazed  opon  him,  for  1 knew  him  well; 

And  though  l have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  ono,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,  [liver, 
So  calm;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart,  and 

(I)  “last  night  suffered  horribly  from  an  indigestion.  I 
remarked  in  my  illness  the  complete  inertion,  inaction,  and 
destruction  of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  1 tried  to  rouse 
them,  and  yet  could  not.  I should  believe  that  the  soul  was 
married  to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathise  so  much 
with  each  other.  If  the  one  rose  when  the  other  fell,  it 
would  be  a sign  that  they  longed  fur  the  natural  state  of  di- 
vorce. But,  as  it  is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post- 
horses."  B.  Mary,  1821. — L.  E. 

(2j  The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1820,  In  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a hundred 
paces  from  tbe  residence  of  the  writer.  The  circumstances 
were  as  described. — “ December  9,  1820.  I open  toy  letter  to 
tell  you  a tact,  which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country 
better  than  I can,  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  now 
lying  dead  in  my  house.  He  was  shot,  at  a little  past  eight 
o'clock,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  1 was 
putting  on  my  great-coat  when  1 beard  the  shot.  On  com- 
ing into  the  hali,  1 found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony, 
exclaiming  that  a mau  was  murdered.  I immediately  ran 
down,  calling  on  Tita  (tbe  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me. 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  is  tbe  custom 
for  every  body  here.  It  seems,  to  run  away  from  tbe  stricken 
deer."  B.  Letters.-  L.  E. 

Tbe  following  is  hia  lordship's  account  of  tbe  tragical 
occurrence,  as  stated  in  Median's  Convermtfrnu : — “The 
military  commandant  of  the  place  (Ravenna),  who,  though 
suspected  of  being  secretly  a Carbonaro,  was  too  powerful 
A man  to  be  arrested,  was  assassinated  opposite  to  my 
palace;  a spot  perhaps  selected  by  choice  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime.  Tbe  measures  which  were  adopted 
to  screen  the  murderer  prove  the  assassination  to  have 
taken  place  by  order  of  the  police.  1 hud  my  foot  in  the 
stirrup  nt  my  usual  boar  of  exercise,  when  my  horse  started 
at  the  report  of  a gua.  On  looking  up  I perceived  a man 
throw  down  a carbine,  and  run  away  at  tall  speed,  and 
another  stretched  upon  the  pavrmrnt  a few  yards  from  me. 
On  hastening  towards  him,  1 found  that  It  was  the  un- 
happy commandant.  A crowd  was  soon  collected,  but  no 
one  ventured  to  offer  the  least  assistance.  I soon  directed 
my  servant  to  lift  up  the  bleeding  body  and  carry  it  iato  my 
palace;  but  it  was  represented  to  me  that,  by  so  doing,  1 
should  confirm  the  suspicion  of  being  of  his  party,  and  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  the  government.  However,  it  was  , 


He  seem’d  to  sleep, — for  you  could  scarcely  tell 
(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  be  was  dead : 

So,  as  I gazed  on  him,  I thought  or  said — 

XXXVI. 

“Can  this  be  death?  then  wbat  is  life  or  death? 
Speak  !*  but  he  spoke  not:  “wake!1*  but  still  he 
slept: — 

“ But  yesterday  aud  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 

A thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe:  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

‘Go,’  and  he  goeth;  ‘come,’  and  forth  lie  stepp’d. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb — 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum.  "(6) 

XXXVII. 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  wor&hipp’d — they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng’d  about  the  bed 
To  gaze  once  more  oo  the  commanding  clay 

Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled: 
And  such  an  end ! that  he  who  many  a day 
Had  faced  Napoleon’s  foes  until  they  fled, — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 

Should  now  be  butcher’d  in  a civic  alley. 

XXXVIII. 

Tbe  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new, 
Those  honourable  scars  which  brought  him  fame ; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view (7) 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ; as  such  things  claim 

no  time  to  calculate  between  humanity  and  danger,  1 as- 
sisted in  bearing  him  into  tbe  house,  aud  putting  him  on  a 
bed.  He  was  already  dead  from  several  wounds ; he  ap- 
peared to  'have  breathed  bis  last  without  a struggle.  I 
never  saw  a countenance  so  ealm.  His  adjutant  followed 
the  corpse  Into  the  bouse.  1 remember  his  lamentation 
over  him:—*  Povero  diavolo!  non  aveva  tatto  male,  anche 
ad  un  cane.’ — P.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

" Just  kill'd,  sod  scarcely  competent  to  pant.”— L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

— ■ -**  so  1 had 

Him  burnt,  u soon  ’•  I could,  up  several  pair 

Of  itoln — and  look’d  to. But  why  should  I add 

More  circumstances,"  etc.— I..  E. 

(5)  “We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almoit,  if  not 
quite,  dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the 
stomach,  one  in  tbe  Anger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some 
soldiers  corked  their  gnnx,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from 
passing.  However,  we  passed,  and  I found  Diego,  the  ad- 
jutant, crying  over  him  like  a child — a surgeon,  who  said 
nothing  of  his  profession— a priest,  sobbing  a frightened 
prayer — and  the  commandant,  all  this  time,  on  his  back,  on 
the  bard  cold  pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any 
thing  around  him  but  confusion  and  dismay.  As  nobody 
could,  or  would,  do  any  thing  but  howl  and  pray,  and  as 
no  one  would  stir  a finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences, I lost  my  patieace — made  my  servant  and  a couple 
of  the  mob  take  up  the  body— sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the 
guard — despatched  Diego  to  tbe  Cardinal  with  the  news, 
and  bad  him  carried  up  stairs  iato  my  own  quarters.  But 
it  was  too  late— he  was  gone.  There  was  found  close  by 
him  an  old  gun-barrel,  sawn  half  off;  it  bad  jast  been  dis- 
charged, and  was  quite  warm."  B.  Letters. — L.  E. 

(fl)  In  tbe  MS.— 

And  now  is  silent  as  an  unstrung  dmm."--L  E. 

(7)  “I  had  him  partly  stripped  — made  the  surgeon  exa- 
mine him,  and  examined  him  myself.  He  had  been  lbot  by 
cut  balls  or  slugs.  I felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone 
through  him,  all  but  the  skin.  He  only  said,  *0  Dio ! ' and 
‘Glean!*  two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  have  suffered 
little.  Poor  fellow)  he  was  a brave  officer;  hut  had  made 
himself  disliked  by  tbe  people.  1 knew  him  personally, 
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Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me:  I gazed  (as  oft  1 have  gazed  the  same) 
To  try  if  1 could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 
Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a faith; 

XXXIX. 

But  it  was  all  a mystery.  Here  we  are, 

And  (here  we  go: — but  where?  five  bits  of  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far ! 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  form’d  but  to  be  shed? 
Can  every  element  our  elements  mar? 

And  air — earth — water — fire  live — and  we  dead? 
He,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things?  No  more; 
But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

* XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  bis  bargains  to  a gilded  boat. 

Embark’d  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float; 

They  look’d  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence. 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique(l)  was  brought 
Up  in  a little  creek  below  a wall 
O’ertopp’d  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

XLI. 

Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 
Of  a small  iron  door,  ’twas  open’d,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a low  thicket 
Flank’d  by  large  groves,  which  tower’d  on  either 
band: 

They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it— 
For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 

The  cnnuch  made  a sign  to  those  on  board. 

Who  row’d  off,  leaving  them  without  a word. 

XLH. 

As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  forth: 
(Of  which  l might  have  a good  deal  to  say, 

There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 
Of  oriental  plants,  “ et  cetera,* 

But  that  of  late  yonr  scribblers  think  it  worth 
Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  their  works 
Because  one  poet  travell'd  ’mongst  the  Turks:) (2) 

xun. 

As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 
Into  Don  Juan’s  head  a thought,  which  he 
Whisper’d  to  his  companion :— ’twas  the  same 
Which  might  have  then  occorr’d  to  you  or  me. 

* Methinks,” — said  he, — “ it  would  be  no  great  shame 
If  we  should  strike  a stroke  to  set  us  free; 

Let’s  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head, 

And  march  away — ’t  were  easier  done  than  said.” 

XLIV. 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  “and  when  done,  what  then  ? 
How  get  out?  bow  the  devil  got  we  in? 

and  had  met  him  often  at  conversazioni  and  elsewhere.  My 
house  Is  full  of  soldiers,  dragoons,  doctors,  priests,  and  ail 
kinds  of  persons,  though  I have  now  cleared  it  and  clapped 
seutinels  at  the  door.  To-morrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved. 
Yon  are  to  know,  that  if  1 bad  not  bad  the  body  moved, 
they  would  have  left  him  there  till  morning  in  the  street, 
for  tear  of  consequences.  1 would  not  choose  to  let  even 
a dog  die  in  such  a manner,  without  sncconr; — and,  as 
for  consequences,  I care  for  none  in  a doty.*  B.  Letters.— 
L.E. 


And  when  we  once  were  fairly  out,  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  skin, (3) 
To-morrow ’d  see  us  in  some  other  den, 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been ; 
Besides,  I’m  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 

Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a beef-steak. 

XLV. 

“We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man’s  abode; — 

For  the  old  negro’s  confidence  in  creeping, 

With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a road, 

Shows  that  be  thinks  his  friends  have  not  been 
A single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad : [sleeping ; 

’T  is  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping — (4) 
And  there,  you  sec,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through, 
By  Jove,  a noble  palace! — lighted  too.” 

XLYI. 

It  was  indeed  a wide  extensive  building 

Which  open’d  on  their  view,  and  o’er  the  front 
There  seem’d  to  be  besprent  a deal  of  gilding 
And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont, — 

A gaudy  taste;  for  they  are  little  skill’d  in 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font: 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a screen 
New  painted,  or  a pretty  opera-scene. 

XLV1I. 

And  nearer  as  they  came,  a genial  savour 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast-meats,  aud  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals’  eyes  find  favour, 
Made  Juan  in  bis  harsh  intentions  pause, 

And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behaviour : 

His  frieud,  too,  adding  a new  saving  clause. 

Said,  “In  Heaven’s  name  let’s  get  some  supper  now, 
And  then  I’m  with  you,  if  you’re  for  a row.” 

XLYIH. 

Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 

Some  to  men’s  feelings,  others  to  their  reason ; 

The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion. 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 
But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on, 

With  arguments  according  to  their  “forte;” 

But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short. — 

XL1X. 

But  I digress:  of  all  appeals,  although 
I grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 

Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a shilling, — no 

Method ’s  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold  (5) 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 
More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold, 

Than  that  all-softening  overpowering  knell, 

The  tocsiu  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell. 

L. 

Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine; 

And  Joan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  beard 

(1)  The  light  and  elegant  wherries  plying  about  the  qoiy* 
of  Constantinople  are  bo  called. 

(2)  Eastern  Sketches,  Parga,  Phrotyne,  Uderim,  etc. — L.  E. 

(3)  St  Bartholomew!*  said  to  have  beta  flayed  alive. — L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

“ 1 am  lor  rather  looking  now  than  I raping  L.  K. 

(5)  In  the  MS  — 

*•  Of  «pe«fhM,  beauty.  Natter) — there  is  no 
Method  more  sarv."  etc.— L,  L 
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No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 
Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 

Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared. 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 

And,  giving  op  all  notions  of  resistance. 

They  follow'd  close  behind  tbeir  sable  guide. 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack’d  existence 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion’d  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 
And  knocking  at  the  gate,  ’t  was  open’d  wide, 

And  a magnificent  large  hall  display’d 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LI  I. 

I won’t  describe ; description  is  my  forte. 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 

And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise — 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  ’lis  sport; 

While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways. 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience  [lions. 

To  guide-books, ( I ) rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustra- 

Lin. 

Along  this  hall,  and  op  and  down,  some,  squatted 
Upon  their  bams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 

Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted, 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own  dress; 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes,  decorated 
With  amber-mouths  of  greater  price  or  less; 

And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a glass  of  rum.  (2) 

LIV. 

As  the  black  eunuch  enter’d  with  bis  brace 
Of  purchased  infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace; 

But  those  who  sate  ne’er  stirr’d  in  any  wise:  (3) 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face. 

Just  as  one  views  a horse  to  guess  his  price; 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  tbeir  station. 

But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation.  (4) 

LV. 

He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping, 
On  through  a farther  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping,  (5) 
A marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 

(1)  Guide  dei  Vayngeurs,  Direction*  for  Travellers,  He. 
— Rhymes,  Incidental  and  humorous.  Rhyming  Reminiscences, 
Effusions  fn  Rhyme,  etc.— Lady  Morgan's  Italy,  1 bur  through 
Istria , etc.  etc. — Sketches  qf  Italy.  Sketches  qf  Modern  Greece, 
etc.  etc.— A playful  alluvion  to  Mr.  Hobhouae’a  Illustrations 
of  Childe  Harold. — L.  E. 

(2)  In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Mus- 
sulmans to  take  several  glasses  of  strong  spirit*  by  -may  of 
appetiser.  I have  *eeo  them  take  m many  a*  *ii  of  raki 
before  dinner,  and  swear  that  they  dined  the  better  for  it : 
I tried  the  etperiment,  hut  fared  like  the  Scotchman,  who 
having  heard  that  the  bird*  called  kitiwakes  were  admirable 
wbeta.  ate  six  of  them,  and  complained  that  Mbe  was  no 
hungrier  than  when  he  began.* 

(3)  In  the  MS. 

“ The  •liter*  new  Stirr’d  In  an;  win  " — I..  E. 

(4)  “-Every  thing  I*  so  still  in  the  court  of  the  seraglio, 


Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where,  popping. 
Some  female  bead  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice. 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LYI. 

Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 
Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  balls 
In  all  the  flashing  of  tbeir  full  array ; 

Perhaps  there’s  nothing— I ’ll  Dot  say  appals. 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 

Than  an  enormous  room  without  a soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

LVII. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing : 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 

There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 
The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore; 
But  in.  a mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modern  buildings  aud  those  built  of  yore, 

A kind  of  death  comes  o’er  ns  all  alone, 

Seeing  what’s  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVII  I. 

A neat  snug  study  on  a winter’s  night,  (ft) 

A book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  apatite. 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass; 
Though  certes  by  no  means  so  grand  a sight 
As  is  a theatre  lit  np  by  gas. 

I pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely, 

And  that’s  the  reason  I’m  so  melaucholy. 

LIX. 

Alas!  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little: 

I grant  you  in  a church  ’tis  very  well : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 
Their  names  who  rear’d  it ; but  huge  houses  fit  ill — 
And  huge  tombs  worse — mankind,  since  Adam  fell : 
Methinks  ibe  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
Might  leach  them  this  much  better  than  I’m  able. 

LX. 

Babel  was  Nimrod’s  hunting-box,  and  then 

A town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 
Where  Nabuchadonosor,  king  of  men, 

Reign'd,  till  one  summer’s  day  he  took  to  grazing, 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den, 

The  people’s  awe  and  admiration  raising  ; 

that  the  motion  of  a fly  might,  in  a manner,  be  heard ; and 
If  any  one  ibonld  presume  to  raise  his  voice  ever  *o  little, 
or  show  the  least  want  of  respect  to  the  mansion* place  of 
their  emperor,  he  would  instantly  have  the  hastinado  by  the 
©fleers  that  go  the  round*.”  Tourne/ori.— L.E. 

(5)  A common  furniture.,  I recollect  being  received  by 
All  Pacha,  in  a large  room,  paved  with  marble,  containing 
n marlde  basin,  and  fountain  playing  in  the  centre,  etc.  etc. 
[See  ante,  p-  WO.— P.  E-) 

*•  In  m»rbl«-pavcd  pavilion,  where  n spring 
Ot  living  water  front  the  centre  m*e, 

Vh.iw  bubbling  did  a genial  frrthnen  fling.  _ 

And  sufi  vohiptuwu  n me  ties  breathed  rrptw*. 

Au  retH uivd,  • own  of  war  and  woes.”  etc. — L E. 

(8)  In  the  MS.— 

- A email  *nuf  chamber  no  a winter  * night. 

W«U  lumifli'd  with  a book,  friend,  girl,  or  glass,’*  etc.— I-  E, 
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Twas  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  ami  for  Pyramuj,(t) 
’And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramis.(2) 

LXI. 

That  injured  queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse 
Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 

Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy) ; 
This  monstrous  tale  bad  probably  its  source 
(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I see) 

In  writing  “courser”  by  mistake  for  “courier:” 

I wish  the  case  could  come  before  a jury  here.  (3) 

Lxn. 

But  to  resume, — should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days?)  some  infidels,  who  don’t, 
Because  they  can’t,  find  out  the  very  spot  (4) 

\ Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won’t 
(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon ’t,)  (5) 
Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 
Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you: 

Lxm. 

Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  express’d 
Shortly  and  sweetly  Use  masonic  folly 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest. 

Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly; 

We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  best: 

A moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 

And  “ Et  sepulchri  immemor  struis  doinos  n (6) 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXIV. 

At  last  they  reach’d  a quarter  most  retired, 

Where  Echo  woke  as  if  from  a long  slumber; 
Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired, 

One  wonder’d  what  to  do  with  such  a number 
Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  bad  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 
With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment, 

Which  puzzled  Nature  much  to  know  what  Art  meant. 

LXV. 

It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 

A range  or  snite  of  farther  chambers,  which 
Might  lead  to  Heaven  knows  where;  but  in  this  one 
The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich : 

(1)  See  Orid’s  Metamorphoses,  lib.  iv.  : — 

" In  Babylon,  wbrr*  first  her  quaen.for  state, 

RaUril  wall*  of  brirk  mtcnifcmily  great, 
iJwl  ISntinn*  and  Ttnibr.  lovrly  pair! 

I Hr  found  no  Eastern  youth  bit  equal  there. 

Anil  the  beyond  tbc  falirtl  nymph  wii  fair."  f7urfA_--L.  E. 

(2)  Babylon  wm  enlarged  by  Nimrod,  strengthened  and 
beantlflrd  by  Nabuchadonosor,  and  rebuilt  l.y  Semirami*. 

[Lord  Byron  had  intended  to  suppress  tbia  stanza,  a* 
appear*  from  the  following  extract  of  a passnge  in  a letter 
to  Mr-  Murray:— “ In  agreement  with  a with  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  it  Is  my  determination  to  omit  the  stanxa 
upon  the  hone  qfSemiramis  in  the  fifth  Canto  of  Don  Juan. 

1 mention  this  in  case  you  are,  or  intend  to  be,  the  publisher 
of  the  remaining  Cantos."— P.  E.) 

(3)  At  the  time  when  I-nrd  Byron  was  writing  this  Canto, 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  Queen  Caroline,  charged,  among 
other  offences,  with  admitting  her  chamberlain,  Bergami, 
originally  a courier,  to  her  bed,  was  occupying  much  at- 
tention in  Italy,  ns  in  England.  The  allusions  to  the  do- 
mestic troubles  of  George  IV.  in  the  text  are  freqneut. — L.  E. 

(4)  “Excepting  the  ruins  of  some  large  and  lofty  turrets, 
like  that  of  Babel  or  Belas,  the  cities  of  Bahylon  and  Nineveh  : 
are  so  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  wholly  un- 


Sofas  ’twas  half  a sin  to  sit  upon, 

So  costly  were  they ; carpets,  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o’er  them  like  a golden  fish.  (7) 

LXVJ. 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 

A glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  slaves  in  wonder, 
Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  staining, 
As  if  the  milky-way  their  feet  was  under 
With  all  its  stars ; and  with  a stretch  attaining 
A certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  in  yonder — 

In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see — 

Or  if  you  don’t  the  fault  is  not  in  me, — 

LXVII. 

I wish  to  be  perspicuous ; and  the  black, 

I say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull’d  forth 
A quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 
Of  any  Mussulman,  whate’er  his  worth; 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack — 

And  yet,  though  I have  said  there  was  no  dearth, — 
He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bought. 

LX  Yin. 

Tbc  snit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 
A Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach. 
And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  burst, 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech; 

A shawl,  whose  folds  in  Casbmire  had  been  nurst. 
Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy; 

In  short,  all  things  which  form  a Turkish  dandy. 

LXIX. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend, 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 
Might  probably  obtain  both  in  the  end, 

If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  way 
Which  Fortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recommeud ; 

And  then  he  added,  that  be  needs  must  say, 

“ ’T  would  greatly  tend  to  better  their  condition, 

If  they  would  condescend  to  circumcision. 

LXX. 

“ For  his  own  part,  he  really  should  rejoice 
To  see  them  (rue  believers,  but  no  less 

distinguishable  hot  by  • few  Inequalities  of  the  surface  on 
which  they  once  stood.  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now 
occupies  the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of 
kings,  and  his  flocks  procure  hut  a scanty  pittance  of  food 
amidst  the  fallen  fragment*  of  ancient  magnificence.  The 
bank*  of  the  Buphmtes  and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  are 
now.  for  the  moat  part,  covered  with  impenetrable  brush- 
wood ; and  the  interior  of  the  province,  which  was  traversed 
and  fertilised  with  innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either 
inhabitants  or  vegetation.”  Morier. — L.  E. 

(6)  “ Tiro  Memoin  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  by  Claudius 
James  Rich.  Esq..  Resident  for  the  East  India  Company  at 
the  Court  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat.” — L.  E. 

(6)  “Tu  scranda  marmorn 

Coca*  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulchri 
Immemor  struis  dnmos.” — //or. 

“Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day. 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay; 

But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elute. 

Unconscious  of  impending  fate. 

Command  the  pillar’d  dome  to  rise, 

When,  lo!  the  tomb  forgotten  lies.”  Frrmcis. — L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

“That  you  could  but  glide  o'er  them  like  a fish.” — L E. 
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Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice.” 

The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 
Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a voice 
In  such  a trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
“ Sufficiently  " (he  said)  “ his  approbation 
Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish’d  natiou. 

LX  XI. 

“ For  his  own  share  — he  saw  bnt  small  objection 
To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite; 

And,  after  swallowing  down  a slight  refection. 

For  which  he  own’d  a present  appetite, 

He  doubted  not  a few  hours  of  reflection 
Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite.” 

“Will  it?”  said  Juan,  sharply:  “Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head ! (!) 

LX  XI I. 

“Cut  off  a thousand  beads,  before ” — “Now, 

pray” 

Replied  the  other,  “do  not  interrupt: 

You  put  me  out  in  what  I had  to  say. 

Sir ! — as  I said,  as  soon  as  I have  supp’d 
1 shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 
Be  such  as  I can  properly  accept; 

Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will.” 

LXXIII. 

Bal>a  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  “ Be  so  good 
As  dress  yourself — ” and  pointed  out  a suit 
In  which  a princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
Array  her  limbs;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 

As  not  being  in  a masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot; 

And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  “ Get  ready,” 
Replied,  “ Old  gentleman,  I’m  not  a lady.” 

LXXIV. 

“What  you  may  be,  I neither  know  nor  care,” 

Said  Baba ; “ but  pray  do  as  I desire: 

I have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare.” 

“At  least,”  said  Juan,  “ sure  I may  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty?” — “ Forbear,” 

Said  Baba,  “to  be  curious;  ’twill  transpire, 

No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 

1 've  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason.” 

LXXV. 

“Then  if  I do,”  said  Juan,  “I’ll  be “Hold  !” 

Rejoin’d  the  negro,  “ pray  be  not  provoking; 

Tliis  spirit’s  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold, 

And  you  will  fiud  us  not  too  fond  of  joking.” 
“What,  sir!”  said  Juan,  “shall  it  e’er  be  told 
That  I unsex’d  my  dress?”  But  Baba,  stroking 
The  things  down,  said,  “ Incense  me,  and  1 call 
Those  who  will  leave  yon  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 

“1  offer  you  a handsome  suit  of  clothes: 

A womau’s,  true;  but  then  there  is  a cause 

(t)  In  the  MS.— 

" If  they  shall  not  m toon  ait  ofT  my  head." — L.  E. 

(2)  “The  first  part  of  my  dress  Is  a pair  of  drawers,  very 
fall,  that  reach  to  my  shoes,  and  conceal  the  legs  more 
modestly  than  your  English  petticoats.  They  are  of  a thin 
rose-coloured  damask,  brocaded  with  silver  flowers.  Over 
this  baogs  my  smock,  of  a fine  white  silk  cause,  embroidered 


Why  you  should  wear  them.” — “ What ! though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  effeminate  garb?” — thus,  after  a short  pause, 
Sigh’d  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

“What  the  devil  shall  I do  with  all  this  gauze?” 
Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 
Which  e’er  set  off  a marriage-morning  face. 

LXXVI!. 

And  then  be  swore;  and,  sighing,  on  be  slipp’d 
A pair  of  trousers  of  flesb-colour’d  silk ; 

Next  with  a virgin  zone  he  was  equipp'd, 

Which  girt  a slight  chemise  as  while  as  milk ; (2) 
But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  be  tripp’d. 

Which — as  wc  say— or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  wblik, 
(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this;  sometimes 
Monarchs  are  less  imperative  than  rhymes) — (3) 

LXXVIII. 

Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please),  was  owing  to 
His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward: 
And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a little  backward: 

The  negro  Baba  help’d  a little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard; 
And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a gown, 

He  paused,  and  took  a survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd — his  hair 

Was  hardly  long  enough ; but  Baba  found 
So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare 

That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd, 
After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 
As  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet. 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  bis  bead  and  oil  it. 

LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininely  all  array’d,  [tweezers, 
With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  and 
He  look’d  in  almost  all  respects  a maid,  (4) 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  “ You  see,  sirs, 

A perfect  transformation  here  display'd ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  sirs, 
That  is — the  lady:”  clappiug  his  bands  twice, 

Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  iu  a trice. 

LXXXI. 

“ You,  sir,”  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 

“Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 
To  supper;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 

Will  follow  me:  no  trifling,  sir!  for  when 
I say  a thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you?  think  you  this  a lion’s  den? 
Why,  ’t  is  a palace;  where  the  truly  wise 
Anticipate  the  Prophet’s  paradise. 


“You  fool!  I tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm.” 

“So  much  the  better,”  Juan  said,  “for  them; 

with  gold.  This  •roork  has  wide  sleeves,  hanging  hnlf-way 
down  the  arm,  and  is  closed  at  the  neck  with  a diamond 
ballon."  iMiljf  M.  //'.  Montagu. — L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS  — 

*•  King*  are  not  more  imperative  than  rh  jmw.” — L E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  He  look’d  in  all,  save  modesty,  a maid." — L.  B.” 
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Lise  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm, 

Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I yield  thus  far;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I seem: 

So  that  I trust,  for  every  body’s  sake, 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake.” 

LXXXIII. 

u Blockhead!  come  on,  and  sec,”  quoth  Baba  ; while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who 
Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — [smile 

“Farewell!”  they'  mutually  exclaim'd:  “this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new; 
One’s  turn'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter’s  unsought  aid. 

LX  XX IV. 

“Farewell!”  said  Juan:  “should  we  meet  no  more, 

I wish  you  a good  appetite.” — “Farewell!” 
Replied  the  other;  “though  it  grieves  me  sore; 

When  we  next  meet,  we’ll  have  a tale  to  tell: 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 

Keep  your  good  name ; though  Eve  herself  once  fell.” 
“Nay,”  quoth  the  maid,  “ the  Sultan’s  self  shan’t  carry 
Uuless  his  highness  promises  to  marry  me.”  [me, 

LXXXV. 

And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors; 

Baba  led  Juan  onw  ard,  room  by  room,  (1) 

Through  glittering  galleries  and  o’er  marble  floors, 
Till  a gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 

Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a rich  perfume: 

It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a shrine, 

For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXV  I. 

The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 

Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish’d  lies; 
There  captives,  led  in  triumph,  droop  the  eye, 

And  in  perspective  many  a squadron  flies: 

It  sceins  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantine. 

LXXXVU. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 
Of  a huge  hall,  and  on  its  cither  side 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose. 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O’er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride: 

The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its  feature$y{ 2) 

You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures, 

(1)  “The  descriptions  of  the  imperial  harem  are  entirely 
fanciful.  I am  persuaded,  by  different  circumstances,  that 
Byron  could  not  have  been  in  those  sacred  chambers  of 
any  of  the  seraglios.  At  the  time  1 was  in  Constantinople, 
only  one  of  the  imperial  residences  was  accessible  to  stran- 
gers, and  it  was  unfurnished.  The  great  seraglio  was  not 
accessible  beyond  the  courts,  except  in  those  apartments 
where  the  Sultan  receives  his  officers  and  visitors  of  state. 
The  gorgeous  description  of  the  Sultan's  seraglio  is  more 
like  an  imitation  of  f'athek,  than  any  thing  that  bad  been 
seen,  or  is  in  existence."  Galt. — P.  E. 

(S)  Features  of  a gate — a ministerial  melaphor:  u the 
feature  upon  which  this  question  hinges.”  See  the  Fudgt 
Family,  or  hear  Castlereagb. — l Phil.  Fudge,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Castlereagb,  says:— 

**  A*  !*<»•  would*!  My,  my  guirtr  and  tearber 
In  ibur  gay  metaphoric  fringes. 


LXXXV  HI. 

Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 
You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 
Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  grey, 
But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may; 

They  were  mis-shapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb — 
Monsters,  who  cost  a no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 

Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  look’d  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times — 
To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 

The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers’  rhymes ; 
And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  climes, 

To  give  some  rebel  paeba  a cravat ; 

For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that, 

XC. 

They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at  all; 

And,  looking  like  two  incubi,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fall 
To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds:  it  scared 
Juan  a moment,  as  this  pair  so  small 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared; 

It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 
Or  fascinate  whome’er  they  fix’d  their  eyes  on. 

XCI. 

Before  they  enter’d.  Baba  paused  to  hint 
To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide: 

“ If  you  could  just  contrive,”  he  said,  “ to  stint 
That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride, 

T would  be  as  well,  and, — (though  there ’s  not  much 
To  swing  a little  less  from  side  to  side,  [in’t), — 
Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest; — 

Aud  also  could  you  look  a little  modest, 

XCII. 

“’T would  be  convenient;  for  these  mutes  have  eyes 
Like  needles,  which  might  pierce  those  petticoats ; 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise. 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bosphorus  floats; 
And  you  and  I may  chance,  ere  raomiug  rise, 

To  find  our  way  to  Mannora  without  boats. 
Stitch’d  up  in  sacks — a mode  of  navigation 
A good  (leal  practised  here  upon  occasion."  (3) 

XC1II. 

With  this  enconragement,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a room  still  nobler  than  the  last; 

A rich  confusion  form’d  a disarray 
In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 

I now  embark  into  the  feature 

On  which  Uili  letter  diirD)  hinges.” 

The  note  adds,  “ verbatim  from  oae  of  the  noble  Viscoant's 
speeches:  jind  note,  sir,  / rousf  embark  info  the  feature  on 
tchtch  this  question  chiefly  hinges.”  Fudge  Family,  p.  M. 
— L.  E.J 

(3)  A few  year*  ago  the  wife  of  Morhtar  Pacha  com- 
plained to  his  father  of  bis  son’s  supposed  infidelity:  he 
asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  a 
list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina.  They 
were  seised,  fastened  op  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake 
the  same  night.  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  in- 
formed me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  a cry,  or 
showed  a symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a “wrench  from 
all  we  know,  from  all  we  love.”  [Seeoafe,  pp.  10b,  210. J 
— L.  E. 
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Could  bardly  carry  any  thing  away, 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fast ; 

A dazzling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter, 
Magnificently  mingled  in  a litter. 

xcrv. 

Wealth  had  done  wonders— taste  not  much;  such 
Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even  [things 

In  the  more  chasten'd  domes  of  Western  kings 
(Of  which  I have  also  seen  some  six  or  seven) 
Where  I can’t  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 
Great  lustre:  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven; 

Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  pictures, 
On  which  1 cannot  pause  to  make  my  strictures. 

xcv. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 
Under  a canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a confidential  queenly  vvay,(l) 

A lady;  Baba  stopp'd,  and  kneeling  sign’d 
To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  pray, 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  mind 
What  all  this  meant:  while  Baba  bow’d  and  beuded 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

XCVL 

The  lady,  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
Beut  like  an  antelope  a Paphian  pair  (2) 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem; 
And  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair, 

She  sigu’d  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the  hem 
Of  her  deep  purple  robe,  and,  speaking  low, 

Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remain'd  below. 

xcm 

Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 

Whose  force  description  only  would  abate : 

I'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind. 

Than  lessen  it  by  what  1 could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features ; it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  1 do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 

So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 

(1)  “On  a sofa,  raised  three  steps,  nnd  covered  with  fine 

Persian  carpets,  sat  tbe  kiyiya’s  lady,  leaning  on  cushions 
of  white  satin,  embroidered,”  etc.  Lady  A I.  Montagu. 

— L.  E. 

(2)  to  the  MS.—  * 

*■  As  Venus  rose  from  ocean— bent  on  them 

With  ■ far-reaching  glance,  a f'sphum  pair."— L.  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

••  fiat  there  are  forms  which  Time  stlnmv  not  wears. 

And  to  which  beauly  obstinately  clings.'’— L.  E- 

(4)  “With  regard  to  tbe  queen's  person,  all  contemporary 
antbors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of 
countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human 
form  la  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  though,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks, 
and  of  different  colours,  ller  eyes  were  a dark  grey ; her 
completion  was  eiquiaitely  line;  and  her  hands  and  arms 
remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  eoioor.  Her  sta- 
ture was  of  a height  that  rose  to  the  majestic.  She  danced, 
walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  music 
was  just,  and  she  both  sang  and  played  upon  tbe  lute  with 
uncommon  skill.  No  man,  says  Urantorae,  ever  beheld  her 
person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history 
without  sorrow.'’  Robertson — I..  E. 

(5)  Mademoiselle  de  l'Enclos,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
her  wit,  her  gallantry,  and,  above  all,  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  time  (luring  which  she  preserved  her  attractions. 
She  intrigued  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  three  generations. 


XCVIII. 

Thus  much  however  I may  add, — her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  si x-and -twenty  springs, 
But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears, 
And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things,  (3) 
Such  as  was  Mary’s  Queen  of  Scots  ;(4)  true — tears 
And  love  destroy;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 
Charms  from  (he  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 
Ugly;  for  instance — Ninon  de  l'Enclos. (5) 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a dozen, 

And  were  all  clad  alike  (0)  like  Juan,  too. 

Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen: 

They  form'd  a very  nympb-like  looking  crew, 

Which  might  have  call'd  Diana's  chorus  “cousin,” 
As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 

I won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow’d  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring, 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 
Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 

At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 
This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 
Marvel  and  praise;  for  both  or  none  things  win; 
And,  I must  say,  I ue’er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  “Nil  admirari.”  (7) 

01. 

“ Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  (8)  needs  few  flowers  of 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so;”  [speech) 
(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech). 

Thus  Horace  wrote,  we  all  know,  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope  (9)  quotes  the  precept  to  rMeach 
From  his  translation  ; but,  had  none  admired, 

Would  Pope  have  sung, or  Horace  been  inspired  ?(10) 

C1I. 

Baba,  when  all  tbe  damsels  were  withdraw™, 
Motion’d  to  Juan  to  approach,  aud  then 

and  1*  said  to  have  had  a grandson  of  her  own  among  her 
lovers.  See  the  works  of  Madame  de  S^vigne,  Voltaire,  ete. 
etc.  for  copious  particulars  of  her  life.  The  Biographit 
Vniversetle  uyi — “ la  her  old  age,  her  bouse  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  moit  distinguished  persons.  Searron  con- 
sultcd  her  an  his  romances,  St.  Evremond  on  bis  poems, 
Molifre  on  his  comedies,  Fontcnelle  on  his  dialogues,  and 
I as  Bochefoueault  on  his  maxims.  Coligny,  Soigne,  ete. 
were  her  lovers  and  friends.  At  her  death,  in  170b,  and  iu 
her  ninetieth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a considerable 
sum,  to  expend  In  books.” — L.  E. 

(6)  “ Her  fhir  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofa,  and.  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  were  all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks, 
brocaded  with  silver.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  tbe  pictures 
of  the  ancirnt  nymphs-  1 did  not  think  all  nature  could 
have  furnished  such  a scene  of  beauty,”  etc.  Lady  Af.  IV. 
Montagu. — L.  K. 

(7)  “ Nil  admirari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numiri, 

Solaque  qua*  possit  focere  et  servare  hcatum.” 

//or.  lib.  i.  epist.  vl. — L.  E. 

(8)  The  “Murray”  of  Pope  was  tbe  great  Earl  Mansfield. 
— L E. 

(9)  “ Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I know 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so 
(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech, 
So  take  it  in  tbe  very  words  of  Creech).”— L.  K. 

(10)  “ I maintained  that  Horace  was  wroog  in  placing  hap- 
piness in  nil  admirari,  for  that  I thought  admiration  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  oar  feelings ; and  1 regretted  that  I 
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A second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down. 

And  kiss  the  lady’s  foot ; which  maxim  when 
lie  heard  repeated,  Joan  with  a frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again. 

And  said,  ult  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 
To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope.” 

CI1I. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride. 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a threat 
He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 

About  a bow-string — quite  in  vain;  not  yet 
Would  Juan  bend,  though 't  were  to  Mahomet’s  bride; 

There’s  uothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette 
In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls. 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  bails.  (1) 

crv. 

He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a world  of  words 
About  his  ears,  and  nathcless  would  not  bend ; 
The  blood  of  all  his  line’s  Castiliau  lords 
Boil'd  in  his  veius,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree,  a thousand  swords 
A thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end; 

At  length  perceiving  the  ufootn  could  not  stand, 
Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 

CV. 

Here  was  an  honourable  compromise, 

A half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest. 

Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaceful  guise  ; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  express’d. 

To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best. 

For  through  the  South,  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady’s  hands. 

CVL 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a bad  grace. 
Though  on  more  thorough-bred  (2)  or  fairer  fiugers 
No  Ups  e’er  left  their  transitory  trace; 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers. 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a brace, 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hers 
In  contact ; and  sometimes  even  a fair  stranger’s 
An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o’er  ami  o’er,  and  bade 
Baba  retire,  which  he  obey’d  in  style, 

As  if  well-used  to  the  retreating  trade; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while, 

He  whisper’d  Juan  not  to  be  afraid; 

And,  looking  on  him  with  a sort  of  smile, 

Took  leave,  with  such  a face  of  satisfaction 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a virtuous  action. 

CVII  I. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a sudden  change: 

1 know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought, 

hod  lo*t  mach  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people 
generally  do  u they  advance  in  life.  ‘Sir,*  said  Johnson, 
‘as  a man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  i*  better  than  ad 
miration— Judgment,  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value. ’ 

I atill  insisted  that  admiration  vs  as  more  pleasing  than  Jndg- 
ment,  as  love  l*  more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The  feeling 
of  friendship  is  like  that  of  taring  comfortably  tilled  with 
roast-heef;  love,  like  being  enlivened  with  champagne. 
Johnson,  ‘No,  sir,  admiration  and  love  are  like  being  in 


But  o’er  her  bright  brow  flash’d  a tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought. 
Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  heaven ; and,  in  her  large  eyes  wrought, 
A mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann’d, 

Of  half-voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil, 

When  be  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  order'd  than  was  granting.  [ing, 

CX. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A chain  o’er  all  she  did;  that  is,  a chain 
Was  thrown  ns ’t  were  about  tbc  neck  of  you, — 

And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a pain 
With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view: 

Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  ’tis  in  vain 
We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 

There  was  a self-will  even  in  her  small  feet, 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks;  and  to  complete 
Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 

A poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 

She  was  a sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine!) 

cxn. 

“To  hear  and  to  obey”  bad  been  from  birth 
The  law  of  all  around  her;  to  fulfil 
All  fantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth. 

Had  been  her  slaves’  chief  pleasure,  as  her  will; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth: 
Jndge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e’er  stood  still; 

Had  she  but  been  a Christian,  I’ve  a notion 
We  should  have  fouud  out  the  “perpetual  motion.* 

CXIII. 

Whate’er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whate’er  Rhe  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought, 

And  when ’t  was  found  straightway  the  bargain 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought,  [closed: 
Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused ; 

Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a grace, 

The  women  pardou’d  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale ; 

toiieated  with  champagne;  judgment  and  friendship  like 
being  enlivened-  Waller  has  bit  upon  the  same  thought 
with  you;  bat  I don't  believe  you  have  t>orrowed  frou*  , 
Waller.'  ” Crvker't  tioturll,  vol.  lit.  p.  230. — I- E. 

(1)  In  the  MS  — 

I *v«  also  seen  It  at  provincial  balls.*' — L-  F- 

(2)  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
than  the  hand.  It  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood  which 
aristocracy  can  generate.  [See  ante,  p.  Cb2.— P.  E.J 
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Sbe  order’d  him  directly  to  be  bought. 

And  Baba,  who  had  ne’er  been  known  to  fail 
In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought. 

At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail : 

She  bad  no  prudence,  but  he  bad;  and  this 
Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

cxv. 

His  youth  and  features  favour'd  the  disguise. 

And,  should  you  ask  how  she,  a sultan’s  bride, 
Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  fantasies. 

This  1 must  leave  sultanas  to  decide: 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives’  eyes. 

And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified,  (I) 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  dne  precision, 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVL 

But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  Imvc  been  tending: — 
She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  past, 

And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescending 
When,  being  made  her  property  at  last. 

Without  more  preface,  iu  her  blue  eyes  blendiug 
Passion  and  power,  a glance  on  him  she  cast, 

And  merely  saying,  “Christian,  const  thou  love?” 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

CXVIL 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o’erflowing 
With  Haid^e’s  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face, 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was  glowing, 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fill’d  apace. 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing: 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab*spears, 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

CXVUL 

She  was  a good  deal  shock’d ; not  shock’d  at  tears, 
For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking; 

But  there  is  something  when  man’s  eye  appears 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking  : 

A woman’s  tear-drop  melts,  a man’s  half  scars, 

Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a pike  in 
1 His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 
j To  them'! is  a relief,  to  us  a torture. 

\ CXIX. 

And  sbe  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not  how  : 
Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e’er 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now,  (2) 

And  never  having  dreamt  what ’t  was  to  bear 
Aught  of  a serious  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 
To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder’d  how  so  near 
Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  shed  a tear. 

cxx. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil,  (3) 
And,  when  a strong  althongh  a strange  sensation 

(1)  In  the  MS  — 

“ And  htutbands  now  and  thm  are  mjuifted."— L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

•*  nothing  which  had  e'er 

Elected  a tror  sympathy  tLIl  now.*' — L.  E. 


Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a genial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe’er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  the  “ wine  w»d  oil,* 

Samaritans  in  every  situation; 

And  thus  Culbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why. 
Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  tears  mast  stop  like  all  things  else ; and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 
To  such  a sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 

Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  u he  had  loved,” 
Call’d  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved; 

And,  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 
Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

exm 

Gulbeynz,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days. 

Was  much  embarrass’d,  never  having  met 
In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise; 

And  as  she  also  risk’d  her  life  to  get 
Him  whom  she  meaut  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a comfortable  Iftte-a-tite, 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a martyr, 
And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a quarter. 

CXXIll. 

I also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time. 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case, 

That  is  to  say — in  a meridian  clime. 

With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase. 
But  here  a small  delay  forms  a great  crime : 

So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 

A moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXX1V. 

Juan’s  was  good;  and  might  have  been  still  better, 
But  be  had  got  Haidee  into  his  head : 

However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 
Which  made  him  sectn  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Gulbeyox,  who  look’d  on  him  as  her  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led, 

Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  aud  then  blush  back  again. 

exxv. 

At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 
Her  hand  oil  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes 
Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 

Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 

Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid. 
That  being  the  last  thing  a proud  woman  tries ; 
She  rose,  and,  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXYI. 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found. 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride: 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

**  Bui  lutor*  (wIimwImI  power  cannot  ipoll. 

And.  though  it  wa»  • new  and  strange  tmwl ion, 

Y unrig  female  heart*  arc  »u*  h a grnial  toil 

For  hinder  feelings,  she  forgot  brr  station.** — L.  E. 
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With  gentle  force  ber  white  arms  be  unwound. 
And  sealed  her  all  drooping  by  his  side; 
Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around, 

And,  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 
u The  prison’d  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  1 
Serve  a sultana’s  sensual  fantasy. 


CXXVII. 

“Thou  ask'st,  if  I can  love?  be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I have  loved — that  I love  not  thee! 

In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 

Were  fitter  for  me:  Love  is  for  the  free! 

I am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof; 

Whate’er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be, 
Heads  ’bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a throne, 
And  hands  obey— our  hearts  arc  still  our  own." 


C XX  VIII. 

This  was  a truth  to  us  extremely  trite; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne’er  had  heard  such  tilings : 
She  deem’d  ber  least  command  must  yield  delight. 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 

If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 
She  hardly  knew:  to  such  perfection  brings 
! Legitimacy  its  born  votaries,  when 
j Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o’er  men. 


Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 
As  even  in  a much  bumbler  lot  had  made 
A kingdom  or  confusion  any  where, 

And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e’er. 
By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade: 

| She  thought  hers  gave  a double  “ right  divine  j* 

| And  half  of  that  opinion  ’s  also  mine. 

exxx. 


CXXX1. 

Suppose, — but  you  already  have  supposed. 

The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,  (2) 
Phaxira,  (3)  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples;  pity  that  so  few  by 
Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 

To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe — you  by  ! 


(1)  In  tbe  MS.— 

" War  with  your  heart — whom  yon.  ii(nlti!  haw  stung 
By  a refusal,”  ale. — L-  E, 

(2)  In  Fielding's  novel  of  Jotvph  Andrews. — L.  E. 

(3)  “Hu I If  my  boy  with  virtue  be  endued. 

What  barm  will  beauty  do  him?  Nay,  what  good? 
Say,  what  avail'd,  of  old,  to  Theseus'  sou 
The  stern  resolve  ? what  to  Belleropbon  ? - 
Ob,  then  did  Pbiedra  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  fire,  to  be  so  stedfhstly  denied  ! 

Then,  too,  did  Stbenobva  glow  with  shame. 

And  both  burst  forth  with  unextinguUh'd  flame!1 2 3' 

Juv. 

The  adventures  of  Hippolytus  the  son  of  Theseus,  and  Bel- 
leropbon,  are  well  known.  They  were  accused  of  inconti- 
nence, by  the  women  whose  inordinate  passions  they  bad 


But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 
You  can’t  suppose  Gtdbeyax’  angry  brow. 


I A tigress  robb’d  of  young,  a lioness, 

I Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 

1 Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladit*  who  cannot  have  their  own  way ; 

But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less. 
These  don’t  express  one  half  what  1 should  say : 
• For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many, 

I To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 


The*  love  of  offspring’s  nature's  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  aod  ducklings. 
There's  nothing  whets  tbe  beak,  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  aud  sucklings; 

And  all  who  have  seeu  a human  nursery,  saw 

How  mothers  love  their  children’s  squalls  and  chuck- 
This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer  [lings; 
Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be 
stronger.  (4) 

CXXXIV. 


If  I said  fire  flash’d  from  Gulbeyaz’  eyes, 

’Twere  nothing — for  her  eyes  flash’d  always  fire; 
Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 

I should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  tbe  dyer, 

So  supernatural  was  ber  passion’s  rise; 

For  ne’er  till  now  she  knew  a check’d  desire: 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a check’d  woman  is 
(Enough,  God  knows!)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 


Remember,  or  (if  you  cannot)  imagine, 

Ye!  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young. 
While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung  ( I ) 
By  your  refusal,  recollect  ber  raging! 

Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 
On  such  a subject ; then  suppose  the  face 
Of  a young  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 


cxxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a minute’s,  and ’t  was  well — 

A moment’s  more  bad  Rlain  her;  but  the  while 
It  lasted  't  was  like  a short  glimpse  of  hell ; 

Nought’s  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile. 
Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell. 

Like  ocean  warring  ’gainst  a rocky  isle; 

Aud  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 
Made  her  a beautiful  embodied  storm. 


[ A vulgar  tempest  ’twere  to  a typhoon 
To  match  a common  fury  with  her  rage, 

! And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,  (5) 

Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page; (6)  l 
Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a lower  tune. 

Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age — 

Her  wish  was  but  to  “kill,  kill,  kill!"  Like  Lear’s, (7) 
And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears. 


refu»«l  to  gratify  at  tbe  expense  of  tbeir  duty,  and  sacrificed  j 
to  the  fAtui  credulity  of  the  htuhandi  of  tbe  disappointed  ! 
fair  ones.  It  is  very  jsrobahle  that  both  the  stories  are  j 
founded  on  the  Scripture  account  of  Joseph  and  Poliphar's  i 
(iifford. — L.  K. 

(*)  la  the  MS.— 

•*  And  this  strong  teeomd  causa  (la  lire  no  longer 

Your  patience)  shows  I hr  JSrii  must  In  still  stronger."— L.  K 

(6)  “By  Heaven!  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap. 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  tbe  pale-faced  moon  * 
Henry  ir.-L.  E. 

(fl)  In  the  MS-— 

'‘Like  natural  Shaksprarc  on  the  immortal  page."— L.  E. 


(7)  “And  when  1 have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law. 
Then  kill,  kill.  kill.  kill,  kill,  kill ! *•  Lear  — l..  E. 
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CXXXVH. 

A atorm  It  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass’d, 

Pass’d  without  words — in  fact  she  could  not  speak ; 
And  then  her  sex’s  shame(l)  broke  in  at  last, 

A sentiment  till  then  in  her  bat  weak, 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 

As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak. 

For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 
Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station : 

cxxxvm. 

It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  blood, 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others, 

Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mud; 

That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothers, 
Anti  works  of  the  same  potter)  , bad  or  good, 

Though  not  all  born  of  the  same  sires  and  mothers  : 
It  teaches — Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches, 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches.  (2) 

CXXXIX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  ofT  Juan’s  head-; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his — acquaintance; 

Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  be  had  been  bred; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance ; 

Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself;  her  seventh,  to  sentence 
The  lash  to  Baba: — but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  course. 

CXL. 

She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  had 

The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it  awkward ; 
For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad, 

So  that  a poniard  pierces  if  ’tis  stuck  hard: 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan — -but,  poor  lad! 

Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  backward, 
The  cutting  off  his  bead  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart. 

CXLI. 

Juan  was  moved:  he  had  made  op  his  mind 
To  be  impaled,  or  quarter’d  as  a dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined, 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish; 

And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Rather  than  sin — except  to  his  own  wish : 

But  all  his  great  prrparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a woman  crying. 

CXLY1. 

As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres’ valour  nosed,  (3) 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb’d,  I know  not  how ; 

And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  refused; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now; 

(I)  *A  woman  scorn’d  is  pitiless  a*  fate. 

For,  there,  the  dread  of  shame  adds  stings  to  bate.*' 
C{[furd'i  Juvenal. — L.  E. 

(J)  In  the  MS.— 

" The  Itnun  mends  more  rarely  th«n  it  reaches”— L.  E. 

(3)  “ Tes,  my  valour  Is  certainly  going  1 It  is  sneaking  off! 
— I reel  it  ooriag.  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands !" 
.Sheridan' i Rivalt.  — L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

**  Or  all  iha  stuff  which  utter'd  by  the  • Blues'  ia.*'— L.  E. 

(r»)  |»  the  MS.— 

— --**  it  may  be  loo  amn — 

Bui  your  sublime  attention  Ibey  are  worth."— L.  E. 

(6)  “The  public  style  and  title  of  the  Sultan  abound  in 
Asiatic  hyperbole,  lie  is  called  ‘ Governor  of  the  Earth, 


And  next  his  savage  virtue  be  accused, 

Just  as  a friar  may  accuse  his  vow, 

Or  as  a dame  repents  her  of  her  oath, 

Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  both. 

CXLIU. 

So  be  began  to  stammer  some  excuses; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a matter, 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e’er  the  Musm 
Have  sung,  or  even  a dandy's  dandiest  chatter, 

Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses; (4) 

Just  as  a languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter’d: 

CXLIV. 

“ Bride  of  the  Sun ! and  Sister  of  the  Moon  !” 

(Twai  thus  he  spake,)  “and  Empress  of  the  Earth! 
Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune. 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirth. 
Your  slave  brings  tidings — he  hopes  not  too  soon — 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth: (6) 
The  Sun (6)  himself  has  sent  me,  like  a ray, 

To  hint  that  be  is  coming  up  this  way.” 

CXLV. 

“Is  it,”  exclaim’d  Gulbeyaz,  “as  you  say? 

I wish  to  Heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning  ! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.  (ing — (7) 

Hence,  my  old  comet!  give  the  stars  due  warn- 
And,  Christian!  mingle  with  them  as  you  may. 

And  as  you’d  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn* 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a humming  [ing * 

Sound,  and  then  by  a cry,  “The  Sultan's  coming!” 

CXL  VI. 

First  came  her  damsels,  a decorous  file. 

And  then  his  Highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  white: 
The  train  might  reach  a quarter  of  a mile: 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a long  while 
Before  lie  eame,  especially  at  night ; 

For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperor, 

She  was  of  course  the  favourite  of  the  four. 

CXLVII. 

His  Highness  was  a man  of  solemn  port. 

Shawl’d  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes. 
Snatch’d  from  a prison  to  preside  at  court. 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise; 

He  was  as  good  a sovereign  of  the  sort 
As  any  mention’d  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  Knolles,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.  (8) 

lord  of  three  Continents  nnd  Two  Seas.’  and  very  frequently 
* Hunkier,  the  Slayer  of  Men.*”  Dallavaf. — L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS.— 

♦•Bin  prithee  yl  my  wwtiiti  in  the  way, 

Thai  all  (hr  star*  may  gleam  with  dne  adorning. ** — I-  E 

(8)  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in  his 
essay  on  Empire,  hint*  that  Solyman  was  the  ln«t  of  hi* 

, line;  on  what  authority,  I know  not.  These  are  hi*  words  : j 
— “The  destruction  of  Mustapba  wa*  so  fatal  to  Sotyman’a 
line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turk*  from  Solimnn.  until  this 
day,  is  suspected  to  he  antrue,  and  of  strange  blood ; for 
that  Selymos  the  second  wa*  thought  to  he  supposititious." 
Rut  Bacon,  in  bis  historical  authorities,  is  often  inarcurate. 

I could  give  half  a dozen  instances  from  his  Jpophthegma  '■ 
1 only.  [See  Mppendix  to  this  Canto,  p.  677,/xwf. — P.  B.j  j 
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CXLYUI. 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  bis  prayers 
With  more  than  “Oriental  scrupulosity ;”( 1 ) 

He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affairs, 

And  show’d  but  little  royal  curiosity: 

1 know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares — 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity ; 

Four  wive*  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen, 
Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a Christian  queen.  (2) 
CXL1X. 

If  now  and  then  there  happen’d  a slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime; 

The  story  scarcely  pass’d  a single  lip— 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time. 

From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip 

The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 

No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a curse — 

Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse.  (3) 

CL. 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round, 

Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 
Because  he  had  journey’d  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a bound: 

*Tis  true,  a little  troubled  here  and  there, 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours. 

But  then  they  never  came  to  “ the  Seven  Towers  ;w(4) 

CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 

To  lodge  there  when  a war  broke  out,  according 
To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne’er  meant 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a sword  iu 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 
Their  lies,  yclep’d  despatches,  without  risk  or 
The  singeing  of  a single  inky  whisker. 

CUI. 

He  bad  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons, 

Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow’d, 
The  former  in  a palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 
i When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  ouce, 
Sometimes  at  six  years  old(5) — though  this  seems 
’Tis  true;  the  reason  is.  that  the  bashaw  [odd, 
Must  make  a present  to  his  sire-in-law. 

CL1II. 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a bowstring  or  the  throne. 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  Fates  alone ; 

I (I)  Gibbon. — L.  E. 

; (2)  In  the  MS.— 

••  Umiuc  ha  kept  them  wrapt  np  In  hi»  closet,  he 
Ruled  four  wives  anil  Mtlrt  haudrrd  whures,  antrin, 

More  easily  than  Christian  kiogs  one  qi«ea."-L  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  There  ended  many  a fair  inltana’i  trip  : 

The  public  knew  no  mure  than  doe*  this  rhyme ; 

No  printed  arandals  flew — tlw  6«h,  of  court*. 

Were  better— while  the  moral*  were  uo  worse." — I..  E- 

(4)  “The  atate  prison  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
Porte  abuts  up  the  ministers  of  hostile  power*  who  are  di- 
latory in  taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protect- 
ing them  from  the  iosnlts  of  the  mob.” — Hope. 

“ We  attempted  to  visit  the  Seven  Towers,  hut  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that  without  a firman  it  was  in- 
accessible to  strangers.  It  was  supposed  that  Count  Dulukoff. 
the  Russian  minister,  would  he  the  last  of  the  Moustafirs,  or 
imperial  hostages,  conAned  in  this  fortress ; but  since  the  year 


WORKS. 


Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  always  shown : 

So  that  the  heir-apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  bang’d  than  crown’d. 

CLrv. 

His  Majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 
With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank, 

Whoclear’dher  sparkling  eye* and  smooth’d  her  brows, 
As  suits  a matron  who  has  play'd  a prank ; 

These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank: 

To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 

CLV. 

His  Highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes, 

And  looking,  as  he  always  look’d,  perceived 
Juan  amongst  the  damsels  in  disguise, 

At  which  he  seem’d  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved, 
But  just  remark’d  with  air  sedate  and  wise. 

While  still  a fluttering  sigh  Gulbeyaz  heaved, 

“I  see  you’ve  bought  auother  girl;  ’tis  pity 
That  a mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty. n 

CLVI. 

This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake. 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone: 

Oh!  Mahomet!  that  his  Majesty  should  take 
Such  notice  of  a giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 
Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake! 

There  was  a general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle,  | 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVIL 

The  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at  least,  .sometime* — 

The  women  up — because,  in  sad  reality, 

Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 
Is  not  a thing  of  that  astringent  quality 
Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes,  , 
And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality , \ 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 

Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVIH. 

Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict, 

And  wedlock  and  a pa/llock  mean  the  same; 
Excepting  only  when  the  former’s  pick’d 
It  ne’er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame; 

Spoilt,  as  a pipe  of  claret  is  when  prick’d : 

But  then  their  own  polygamy’s  to  blame; 

Why  don’t  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife?  (6) 

1 7Rt,M.  Ruffin  and  many  of  the  French  have  been  Imprisoned 
iu  the  same  place;  and  the  dungeons  were  gaping,  it  seems, 
for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  gentlemen  composing  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  mission,  previous  to  the  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Porte,  in  I80J."  Hothouse. — I-  E. 

(5)  “The  princess”  (Sulla  Asma,  daughter  of  Achmet  III.' 
“exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  institution  which, 
nt  six  years  old,  bad  pot  her  in  the  power  of  a decrepid 
old  man,  who.  by  treating  her  like  a child,  had  only  in- 
spired disgust.”  De  JM- — L.E. 

(6)  This  stanza — which  Lord  Byron  composed  ia  bed,  Feb.  27, 
1821,  is  not  in  the  first  edition.  On  discovering  the  omission, 
he  thus  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Murray:— “Upon  what  prin- 
ciple have  you  omitted  one  of  the  ronclnding  staotus  sent 
ns  an  addition? — because  it  ended,  1 suppose,  with — 

* And  do  not  link  two  virtuous  souls  fur  life 
Into  that  moral  etmlamr,  man  and  wife?’ 

Now,  1 must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I will  not  permit  any 
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CLIX. 

Thus  far  oar  chronicle;  and  now  we  pause, 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter;  but  't is  time. 
According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws, 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 
Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 

The  sixth  shall  have  a touch  of  the  sublime; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhaps 
You’ll  pardon  to  my  Muse  a few  short  naps.(t) 


APPENDIX  TO  CANTO  V. 


LORD  BACON’S  APOPHTHEGMS.  (2) 
(See  anti,  p.  675,  note  8.) 


HA 005  5 APOPHTHEGMS. 

91. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  famous 
painter,  painting  in  the  pope’s 
chapel  the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the 
damned  souls  so  like  a cardinal 
that  was  his  eoemy,  as  every  bo- 
dy at  first  sight  knew  it ; where- 
upon the  cardinal  complained 
to  Pope  Clement,  humbly  pray- 
ing it  might  be  defaced.  The  pope 
said  to  him,  Why,  yon  know  very 
well  I have  power  to  deliver  a 
soul  out  of  purgatory,  but  not  out 
of  hell. 

155. 

Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Crauicum,  had  very  great  offers 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  concerning  them 
Parmeniosakl,  Sure,  I would  ac- 
cept of  these  offers,  if  I were  as 
Alexander.  Alexander  answer- 
ed, So  would  I,  if  1 were  as  Par- 
naenio. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  was  not  the 
portrait  of  a cardi- 
nal, but  of  the  pope’s 
master  of  the  cere- 
monies. 


It  was  after  the 
battle  of  Issns  and 
during  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  and  not  im- 
mediately after  the 
passage  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,  that  this  is 
said  to  have  occur- 
red. 


hnman  being  to  take  arh  liberties  with  my  writings  because 
I am  absent.  I desire  tbr  omission  to  be  replaced.  I have  1 
read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I icil  you,  it  Is  poetry  t 
Tbe  little  envious  knot  of  parson- poets  may  say  whnt  they  ; 
please:  time  tc ill  show  that  l am  not,  in  this  instance,  mis- 
taken.”—L.  E. 

(I)  Blackicood  snys,  in  No.  LXV.,  for  June.  1822,  “ These 
three  Cantos  fill.  IV.  V.)  are,  like  nil  Byron's  poems,  and. 
by  the  way,  like  every  thing  in  this  world,  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  In  the  particular  descriptions  they  are  not  so 
naughty  as  their  predecessors:  indeed,  his  lordship  bus  been 
so  pretty  and  well-behaved  on  the  present  occasion,  that  wr 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  being  detected 
among  the  thread-cuses,  flower-pots,  and  cheap  tracts  that 
litter  the  drawing-room  tables  of  some  of  the  beat  regulated 
families.  By  those,  however,  who  suspect  him  of  * a strange 
design 

* Against  the  erred  and  morals  of  the  land. 

And  Iraca  it  ia  this  poem  every  line,* 

it  wiD  be  found  as  bad  as  ever.  He  shows  his  knowledge  ! 
of  the  world  too  openly ; and  it  is  no  extenuation  of  this  I 
freedom  that  he  does  it  playfully.  Only  infants  can  be 
shown  naked  in  company ; but  his  lordship  palls  the  very  ' 
robe-de-chambre  from  both  men  and  women,  and  goes  on  I 
with  bit  exposure  as  smirkingly  a*  a barrister  cross-question-  $ 
ing  a chamber-maid  in  a case  of  erftn.  con.  This,  as  nobody  ( 
can  approve,  we  must  confess  is  very  bad.  Still,  it  Is  harsh 


158. 

Antigonus,  when  it  was  told 
him  that  the  enemy  had  such 
volleys  of  arrows,  that  they  did 
hide  the  sun,  said.  That  fills 
out  well,  for  it  is  hot  weather, 
and  so  we  shall  fight  in  the 
shade. 

162. 

There  was  a philosopher  that 
disputed  with  Adrian  the  em- 
peror, and  did  it  but  weakly. 
One  of  his  friends,  that  stood 
by,  afterwards  said  unto  him, 
Melhinks  yon  were  not  like 
yourself  last  day,  in  argument 
with  the  emperor:  I could  have 
answered  belter  myself.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commauds  thirty  legions? 

164. 

There  was  one  that  fouud  a 
great  mass  of  money  digged  un- 
der ground  in  his  grand  father’s 
house,  and,  being  somewhat 
doubtful  of  the  case,  signified 
it  to  the  emperor  that  he  hod 
found  such  treasure.  Tbe  em- 
peror made  a rescript  thus : 
Use  it.  He  writ  back  again, 
that  the  sum  was  greater  than 
his  state  or  condition  could 
use.  The  emperor  writ  a new 
rescript,  thus:  Abuse  it. 


This  was  not  said 
by  Antigonus,  but  . 
by  a Spartan,  pro- 
viously  to  the  battle  ! 
of  Thcnuop)  he.  1 


This  happened  un-  j 
dcr  Augustus  Ca> 
sar,  and  not  during 
the  reign  of  Adriau. 


This  happened  to  j 
the  father  of  Hero-  i 
des  Atticns,  and  the  1 
answer  was  made  by  I 
the  emperor  AVrro, 
who  deserved  that  J 
his  name  should 
have  been  stated  j 
by  the  “greatest — I 
wisest — meanest  of  j 
mankmd.”(3) 


One  of  the  seven  was  wont  This  was  said  by 
to  say,  that  laws  were  like  cob-  Anacharsis  theScy- 
webs:  where  the  small  flies  were  thian,  uud  not  by  a 
caught,  and  the  great  brake  Greek, 
through. 

209. 

An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  This  was  not  said 


to  ascribe  to  wicked  motives  what  may  be  owing  to  the 
temptations  of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  j 
passion.  Even  the  worst  habits  should  he  charitably  con-  | 
side  red,  for  they  are  often  the  result  of  the  slow  but  irre-  ! 
sutihle  force  of  nature,  over  the  artificial  manners  and  | 
discipline  of  society — tbe  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  ! 
its  embankments.  Man  towards  his  fellow-man  should  be  • 
at  least  compassionate;  for  be  can  be  no  judge  of  the  in-  | 
stincts  and  the  impulses  of  action, — be  can  only  see  effects.  I 
——•Tremble.  Ilian  wreteb, 

Thai  Ra»t  wilhm  Hire  midivulged  crimes. 

I nwbipjiM  of  )astirr  : Hide  (lire.  tboa  bloody  band  J— 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  timular  man  of  virtue. 

Thou  arl  incestuous  : Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake, 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 

Hast  practised  un  man's  life  !— Close  pent-up  guilts, 

Rrve  your  concealing  continents,  and  ery 
These  dreadful  summoorra  grace.'  " Lear.— I,,  R 

(2)  “Ordered  Fletcher  (at  fonr  o'clock  this  afternoon}  to 
copy  ont  seven  or  eight  apophthegms  of  Bacon,  in  which 
I have  detected  such  blunders  as  a schoolboy  might  detect, 
rather  than  commit.  Snch  are  the  sages ! What  must  they 
be,  when  such  as  I can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  mis- 
statements? I will  go  to  bed,  for  1 find  that  1 grow  cynical.” 

B.  Diary,  Jan.  5,  1821.— L.  F.- 

(3)  “ If  parts  allnre  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.” 

Pope. — L.  R. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Demosthenes,  The  Athenians 
will  kill  you,  if  they  wax  mad.  De- 
mosthenes replied.  And  they  will 
kill  you,  if  they  be  in  good  sense. 

221. 

There  was  a philosopher  about 
Tiberias  that,  looking  into  the 
nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him, 

That  he  was  mire  mingled  with 
blood. 

97. 

There  was  a king  of  Hun- 
gary took  a bishop  in  battle, 
and  kept  him  prisoner;  where* 
npon  the  pope  writ  a monitory 
to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken 
the  privilege  of  holy  church  and 
taken  his  son : the  king  sent  an 
embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armour  wherein  the 
bishop  was  taken,  and  this  only 
in  writing  — Vide  nunc  here  sit 
res  lit  filii  lust  Know  now 
whether  this  be  thy  son’s  coat? 

267. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon, 
had  a petition  ofTered  him  divers 
times  by  an  old  woman,  and 
answered  he  had  no  leisure ; 
whereupon  the  woman  said 
aloud,  Why  then  give  over  to 
be  king. 

VOLTA  I IK. 

Having  stated  that  Bacon  was  frequently  incorrect 
in  his  citations  from  history,  I have  thought  it  neces- 
sary in  what  regards  so  great  a name  (however  tri- 
fling), to  support  the  assertion  by  such  facts  as  more 
immediately  occur  to  roe.  They’  are  but  trifles,  and 
yet  for  such  trifles  a schoolboy  would  be  whipped  (if 
still  in  the  fourth  form);  and  Voltaire  for  half-a-dozen 
similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a superficial  writer, 
notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Warton : 
— “Voltaire,  a writer  of  much  deeper  research  than 
is  imagined,  and  the  first  who  has  displayed  the  lite- 
rature and  customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  any  degree 
of  penetration  and  comprehension.”  (I)  For  another 
distinguished  testimony  to  Voltaire's  merits  in  literary 

(I)  Dissertation  I. 

(1)  "Till  Voltaire  appeared,  there  was  no  nation  more 
ignorant  of  its  neighbours’  literature  than  the  French,  lie 
first  exposed,  and  then  corrected,  this  neglect  in  his  country, 
men.  There  is  no  writer  to  whom  the  authors  of  other 
nations,  especially  of  England,  are  so  indented  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  fame  in  France,  and,  through  France,  in 
Europe.  There  is  no  critic  who  has  employed  more  time 
wit,  ingenuity,  and  diligence,  in  promoting  the  literary  in 
trrrourse  between  country  and  country,  and  in  celebrating 
in  one  language  the  triumphs  of  another.  Yet,  by  a strange 
fatality,  he  is  constantly  represented  as  the  enemy  of  all 
literature  but  his  own;  nod  Spaniards,  F.nglishmen,  and 
Italians  de  with  each  other  in  inveighing  against  his  occa- 
sional exaggeration  of  faulty  passages ; toe  authors  of  which, 
till  he  pointed  out  their  beauties,  were  hardly  known  beyond 
tbe  country  in  which  their  language  was  spoken.  Those 
who  feel  snch  indignation  at  bis  misrepresentations  and 
oversights,  would  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a critic  in  any 
modern  language,  who,  in  speaking  of  foreign  literature,  Is 


research,  see  also  Lord  Holland’s  excellent  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  dc  Vega,  vol.  i.  p.  215, 
edition  of  1817.(2) 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  “a  shallow  fellow,” 
by  some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Drydcn’a  Ode 
“a  drunken  song;” — a school  (as  it  is  called,  I pre- 
same, from  their  education  being  still  incomplete),  tbe 
whole  of  whose  filthy  trash  of  Epics , Excursions,  etc. 
etc.  etc.  is  not  worth  the  two  words  in  Zaire , “ Vous 
plcurcz ,”  (3)  or  a single  speech  of  Tancrcd : — a school , 
the  apostate  lives  of  whose  renegadocs,  with  their  tea- 
drinking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their  convenient 
treachery  in  politics — in  the  record  of  their  accumu- 
lated pretences  to  virtue  can  produce  no  actions  (were 
all  their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or 
approach  the  sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Calas,  by 
that  great  and  unequalled  genius — the  universal  Vol- 
taire. 

I have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccura- 
cies of  the  greatest  genius  that  England  or  perhaps 
any  other  country  ever  produced,”  (4)  merely  to  show 
our  national  injustice  in  condemning,  generally , the 
greatest  genius  of  France  for  such  inadvertencies  as 
these,  of  which  the  highest  of  England  has  been  no 
less  guilty.  Query,  was  Bacon  a greater  intellect 
than  Newton? 

CAMPBELL.  (6) 

Being  in  the  humour  of  criticism,  I shall  proceed, 
after  having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to 
touch  upon  one  or  two  as  trifling  in  tbe  edition  of  the 
British  Poets , by  tbe  justly-celebrated  Campbell.  But 
1 do  this  in  good-will,  and  trust  it  will  be  so  taken. 
If  any  thing  could  add  to  my  opinion  of  the  talents 
and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it  would  be  his 
classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of  Pope, 
against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  existing 
Grub-street 

Tbe  inadvertencies  to  which  I allude  are:  — 

Firstly,  in  speaking  of  Anstey , whom  he  accuses  of 
having  taken  “ his  leading  characters  from  Smollett .” 
Anstey’s  Bath  Guide  was  published  in  1766.  Smol- 
lett’s Humphry  Clinker  (the  only  work  of  Smollett’s 
from  which  Tabitha,  etc.  etc.  could  have  been  taken) 
was  written  during  Smollett's  last  residence  at  Lcg- 
| born  in  1770. — “ Argal,n  if  there  has  been  any  bor- 
rowing, Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the 
debtor.  1 refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  data  in  his 
lives  of  Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  in  the  life  of  Cowper 

better  informed  or  more  candid  than  Voltaire;  and  thry 
certainly  never  would  be  able  to  discover  one,  who  to  those 
qualities  unites  so  much  sagacity  and  liveliness.  Ills  enemies 
) would  fain  persuade  us  thnt  such  exuberance  of  wit  implies 
a want  of  information ; but  they  only  succeed  in  showing 
that  a want  of  wit  by  no  means  implies  an  exuberance  of 
information.”  lard  Holland. — L.  E. 

(3)  “ II  est  trop  vrai  que  I’bonneur  me  I’ordoane, 

Qac  Je  vous  adorai,  que  je  vous  abandonne, 

Que  je  renonce  k vous,  que  vooa  le  dfairez, 

Que  sons  une  autre  loi . . . Zaire,  voo»  vLivaix?" 

Zaire,  acta  iv.  sc.  U. 

(4)  Pope,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  168.  Malone’s  edition. 

(5)  “Read  Campbell’s  Poets.  Corrected  Tom’s  slips  of  tba 
pen.  A good  work  though — style  affected — but  his  defence 
of  Pope  is  glorious.  To  be  sure,  it  is  his  own  cause  too,  - 
hot  no  matter,  it  it  very  good,  and  does  him  great  credit*  . 
B.  Diary,  Jan.  10,  1821. -L.E. 


by  Demosthenes,  but 
to  Demosthenes  by 
P hoc  ion. 


This  was  not  said 
of  Cains  (Caligula, 
I presume,  is  intend- 
ed by  Caius),  but  of 
Tiberius  himself. 

This  reply  was 
not  made  by  a king 
of  Hungary , but 
sent  by  Richard  the 
first,  C<rur-de-Lion, 
of  England  to  the 
pope,  with  the 
breastplate  of  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais. 


This  did  not  hap- 
pen to  Demetrius, 
but  to  Philip , king 
of  Macedon. 
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I canto  vi.  DON  JUAN. 


(note  to  page  358,  vol.  vii.),  that  he  knows  not  to 
whom  Cowper  alludes  in  these  lines: — 

“Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousand*  born, 

Boilt  Cod  m church,  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn.1* 

The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of 
Ferney,  with  its  inscription  uDeo  erexit  Voltaire.” 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes 
Shakspeare  thus: — 

“ To  Rild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rote. 

Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet.” 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

“To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lUy, 

7b  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet,”  etc. — King- John. 

A great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct:  he 
should  also  be  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a Parnas- 
sian brother  of  that  dangerous  charge  “borrowing:” 
a poet  had  better  borrow  any  thing  (excepting  money) 
than  the  thoughts  of  another — they  are  always  sure 
to  be  reclaimed ; but  it  is  very  hard,  having  been  the 
lender , to  be  denounced  as  the  debtor,  as  is  the  case 
of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  “ honour  amongst  thieves,”  let  there  be 
some  amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due.  None  can 
afford  to  give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who, 
with  a high  reputation  for  originality,  and  a fame 
which  cannot  be  shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times 
(except  Rogers)  who  can  be  reproached  (and  in  him 
it  is  indeed  a reproach)  with  having  written  too  little.  \ 

Ravenna,  Jan.  6,  1821. 

(1)  Canto*  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.,  were  written  at  Pisa,  in 
1822,  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  July  1823.  The 
poet’s  resumption  of  Don  Juan  U explained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  hi*  correspondence 

Pi*a,  July  8,  1822.—“  It  is  not  impossible  that  I may  have 
three  or  four  canto*  of  Don  Juan  ready  by  autumn,  or  a 
little  later,  as  I obtained  a permission  from  my  dicta tres*  to 
continue  it,— provided  always  it  was  to  be  more  guarded 
and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the  continuation  than  in 
the  commencement.  How  far  these  condition*  have  been 
fulfilled  may  be  *een,  perhaps,  by  and  by;  but  the  embargo 
waa  only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations.” — L»  E. 

(2)  Lssai  sur  I'hUtoire  ancienne  et  modeme  de  la  ffottvelle 
Rustle,  par  le  Marquis  Gabriel  de  Castelnau.  3 vol.  Paris, 
1820. 

(3)  “An  commencement  de  1803,  le  Doc  de  Richelieu  ft»t 
□ornate  gonverneur  d’Odessa.  Quand  le  Due  vint  eo  prendre 
Pad  ministration,  aucune  rue  n’y  etait  forme*,  aocun  riablia- 
aement  n'y  *talt  aehevd.  On  y com  plait  A peine  cinq  mille 
habitants:  ooze  ans  plus  tard,  lorsqu’U  s'en  elolgna,  on  y 
eo  eomptait  trente  cinq  mille.  Le*  rues  etaient  tirees  au 
cordeau,  plants  d’un  double  rang  d’arbres ; et  I’on  y voyait 
tous  les  etablissements  qu'exigent  le  culte,  I’instruction,  la 
commodtte,  et  m^me  les  plalsirs  de*  habitants.  Un  seal  edi- 
fice public  avait  fiU*  neglige;  le  goaverneur,  dans  cet  oubli 
de  Iui-m<lme,  et  cettc  aimplicitc  de  mccurs  qui  distinguait 
son  caracterr,  n'avait  rieu  voulu  changer  A la  modestc  ha- 
bitation qu’U  avait  troovrt  en  arrivant.  Le  commerce,  de- 
barrasse  d’entraves,  aTalt  pris  lessor  le  plus  rapide  A Odessa, 
tandis  que  la  s^enrit*  et  la  libertd  de  conscience  y avaient 
promptement  attlri  la  population.”  Rfog.  L’nlp.—L.  E. 

(4)  “Odessa  is  a very  interesting  place;  and  being  the 
[ seat  of  government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed  except 

Caffa  and  Taganrog,  is,  though  of  very  recent  erection,  al- 
ready wealthy  and  flourishing.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  to  whose  administration,  not 
to  any  natural  advantages,  this  town  owes  its  prosperity  ” 
Heber.— L.  E. 

j (5)  Robert,  second  Mnrqnls  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his 
! own  hand,  at  his  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  in  Aogust, 
1822.  During  the  session  of  parliament  which  had  just 
closed,  bis  lordship  appears  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  labours,  and  insanity  was  the  conscqnence.  The  fbl- 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VI.  VII.  VIII.  (1) 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the 
following  cantos  (*.  e.  the  seventh  and  eighth)  are 
taken  from  a French  Work,  entitled  If  is  tut  re  de  la 
Nouvclfe  ltussie.  (2)  Some  of  the  incidents  attributed 
to  Don  Juan  really  occurred,  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  saving  the  infant,  which  was  the  ac- 
tual case  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu,  (3)  then  a 
young  volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  afterward 
the  founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,  (4)  where  bis 
name  and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  regarded  with 
reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a stanza  or  two 
will  be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
! donderry,  but  written  some  time  before  his  decease. 
Had  that  person’s  oligarchy  died  with  him,  they 
would  have  been  suppressed ; as  it  is,  I am  aware  of 
nothing  in  the  manner  of  his  death  (5)  or  of  his  life 
to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  the  opinions  of  all 
whom  his  whole  existence  was  consumed  in  endea- 
vouring to  enslave.  That  be  was  an  amiable  man 
in  private  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true:  but  with 
this  the  public  have  nothing  to  do;  and  as  to  la- 
menting his  death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland 
has  ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a minister, 
I,  for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most 
despotic  in  intention,  aud  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that 
ever  tyrannised  over  a country.  It  is  the  first  time  in- 
deed, since  the  Normans,  that  England  has  been  in- 
sulted by  a minister  (at  least)  who  could  not  speak 
English,  and  that  parliament  permitted  itself  to  be 
dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  (6) 

lowing  tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  we  take  from  the 
leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspapers  of  the  day 

“ Of  high  honour,  fearless,  undaunted,  and  firm  in  bis  resolves,  be 
combined,  in  a remarkable  manner,  with  the  fort  it tr  in  rt  the  tea- 
tnur  m moiio.  To  his  political  adversaries  (and  he  had  no  other)  he 
was  at  once  open,  frank,  unassuming,  sod  consequently  conciliatory 
He  was  happy  in  hia  union  with  a most  amiable  consort ; be  was  the 
pride  of  a venerated  father;  and  towards  a beloved  brother  it  might 
truly  he  said  he  wa*  notut  mnimo  fraterno. 

•'  With  regard  to  his  public  character,  all  admit  bis  talents  to  have 
been  of  a high  order,  and  bis  industry  ia  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  to  have  been  unremitting.  Party  animosity  may  question  th« 
wisdom  of  measures  in  which  he  was  a principal  actor,  to  save  iu 
own  consistency,  but  It  does  not  dare  to  breathe*  doubt  of  his  inte- 
grtty  and  honour.  His  reputation  as  a minister  is.  however,  above 
Use  reach  of  both  friends  and  enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  ministry  which  preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated 
by  a power  which  subjugated  all  the  real  of  Europe— which  fought 
Use  country  against  combined  Europe,  and  triumphed— and  which 
wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the  desolating  principles 
that  the  French  rev  citation  sprrad  through  the  world,  and  rcatored  it 
j »o  religion  and  honesty.  If  to  have  preserved  the  faith  and  liberties 
| of  England  from  destruction — to  have  raised  her  to  the  must  magni- 
ficent point  of  grvatnesa— to  have  liberated  a quarter  of  tbs  globe 
from  a despotism  which  bowrd  down  both  body  and  soul— and  to 
have  placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of  national  law  and 
just  principles;  be  transcendent  fame— such  fame  belongs  to  this 
ministry ; and,  of  all  its  members,  to  none  more  than  to  Ibe  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry.  Daring  great  part  of  the  year,  he  tolled  fre- 
quently fur  twrlve  or  fourteen  hours  per  day  at  the  most  exhausting 
of  all  kinds  of  labour,  for  a salary  which,  unaided  by  private  for- 
tune. would  not  have  supported  lum.  He  laboured  for  thirty  years 
in  Use  service  of  the  country.  In  this  service  he  ruined  a robust 
constitution,  broke  a lofty  spirit,  destroyed  a iirsi-ratr  understand- 
ing, and  met  an  untimely  death,  without  adding  a shilling  to  bis 
patrimonial  fortune.  What  the  country  gained  from  him  may  never 
be  calculated— what  he  gained  from  the  country  waa  lunacy,  and  a 
martyr’s  grave."— , Vcw  tune*. 

" Lord  Londonderry  was  a man  of  unassuming  manners,  of  simple 
tastes,  and  (so  far  as  regarded  private  life)  of  kind  and  generous 
disposition.  Towards  the  poor  ha  was  beneficent;  in  his  famllv 
mild,  considerate,  and  forbearing,  lie  was  firm  to  the  connections 
and  associates  of  Itis  earlier  days,  not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of 
accident,  when  not  unwurtliy : and  to  promote  them,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  interests,  hia  efforts  were  sincere  and  indefatigable.  In 
power  he  forgot  no  service  rendered  to  him  while  be  was  in  a pri- 
vate station,  nor  broke  any  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  nor 
abandoned  any  friend  who  claimed  and  merited  hi*  assistance." 
Timet. — L.  E. 

(0)  Sec  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  Rivals.  — L.  fc. 
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Of  the  manner  of  bis  death  little  need  be  Mid,  ex- 
cept that  if  a poor  radical,  such  as  Waddingtou  or 
Watson,  had  cut  bis  throat,  he  would  have  been 
buried  in  a cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stake  and  mallet.  But  the  minister  was  an 
elegant  lunatic — a sentimental  suicide— he  merely 
cut  the  “ carotid  artery,”  (blessings  on  their  learning !) 
and  lo ! the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey ! and  “ the  syl- 
lables of  dolour  yelled  forth”  by  the  newspapers — 
and  the  harangue  of  the  Coroner  ( 1 ) in  a eulogy  over 
the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased — (an  Antony 
worthy  of  such  a Caesar) — and  the  nauseous  and 
atrocious  cant  of  a degraded  crew  of  conspirators 
against  all  that  is  sincere  and  honourable.  In  his 
death  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the 
law  (2) — a felon  or  a madman — and  in  either  case 
no  great  subject  for  panegyric.  (3)  In  his  life  lie  was 
— what  all  the  world  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel 
for  years  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a “ moral 
lesson”  to  the  surviving  Sejani  (4)  of  Europe.  It 
may  at  least  serve  as  some  consolation  to  the  nations, 
that  their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  in  some  in- 
stances judge  so  justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to  an- 
ticipate the  sentence  of  mankind.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  this  man  ; and  let  Ireland  remove  the  ashes 
of  her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster. 
Shall  the  patriot  of  bnmanity  repose  by  the  Werthcr 
of  politics ! ! ! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  hare  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published  cantos 
of  this  poem,  I shall  content  mysdf  with  two  quota- 
tions, from  Voltaire: — “La  pudeur  s’est  enfuie  des 
ccenrs,  et  s’est  refugiee  sur  les  livres.”  ....  “ Plus 
les  mteurs  sont  depravers, plus  les  expressions  devien- 
uent  tnesurees ; on  croit  regaguer  eu  luugage  cc  qu'on 
a perdu  en  vertu.” 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present  Eng- 
lish generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve. 
The  hackneyed'  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer— 
which,  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer,  etc. 
are  the  changes  which  the  hirelings  are  daily  riuging 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen — should  be  wel- 
come to  all  who  recollect  on  whom  it  was  originally 
bestowed.  Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were  put  to 
death  publicly  as  blasphemers,  and  so  have  been  and 

(1)  I,ord  Byron  seems  to  bavr  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  in<|nc»t  from  Cobbett's  Register.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follows:—-  As  a pnblie  man, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  weigh  bis  character  in  any  scales 
that  I can  hold.  In  private  life,  I believe  the  world  will  ad- 
mit that  a more  amiable  man  coaid  not  be  found.  Whether 
the  important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held 
pressed  upon  bis  mind,  and  conduced  to  the  melancholy 
event  which  you  are  assembled  to  investigate,  is  a circum- 
stance which,  in  all  probability,  never  ran  be  discovered. 
If  it  should  nnfortanatcly  appear  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  what  Is  generally  considered  the  indication 
of  a disordered  mind,  I trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some 
attention  to  my  humble  opinion,  which  is,  that  no  man  enn 
be  in  his  proper  senses  at  the  moment  be  commits  so  rash 
an  act  as  self-murder.  My  opinion  is  in  consonance  with 
every  moral  sentiment,  and  the  information  which  the  wis- 
est of  men  have  given  to  the  world.  The  Bible  declares 
that  a man  clings  to  nothing  so  strongly  as  his  own  life.  I 
therefore  view  it  as  an  axiom,  and  an  abstract  principle, 
that  a man  must  necessarily  be  oat  of  his  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment of  destroying  himself.” — L.  K. 

(2)  I say  hy  the  laic  of  the  food — the  laws  of  humanity 
judge  more  gently;  but  as  the  legitimates  have  always  the 
law  in  their  mouths,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  it. 


I may  be  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the  moat  notorious 
abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man. 
But  persecution  is  not  refutation,  nor  even  triumph: 
the  “wretched  infidel,”  as  he  is  called,  is  probably 
: happier  in  bis  prison  than  the  proudest  of  his  assail- 
| ants.  With  his  opinions  1 have  nothing  to  do — they 
may  be  right  or  wrong — but  he  has  suffered  for  them, 
and  that  very  suffering  for  conscieuce’  sake  will  make 
more  proselytes  to  deism  than  the  example  of  hetero- 
dox (6)  prelates  to  Christianity,  suicide  statesmen  to 
oppression,  or  over-pensioned  homicides  to  the  impious 
alliance  which  insults  the  world  with  the  name  of 
“ Holy ! ” I have  no  wish  to  trample  on  the  disho- 
noured or  the  dead;  but  it  would  be  well  if  the  ad- 
herents to  the  classes  from  whence  those  persons 
sprung  should  abate  a little  of  the  cant  which  is  the 
crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing  and  false-speaking 

time  of  selfish  spoilers,  and but  enough  for  the 

present. 

Pisa,  July,  1822. 


CANTO  VI. 


L 

“There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,” — you  know  the  rcst,(6) 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then; 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  every  thing  is  for  the  best — 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end: 

When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  sometimes  mend. 

IL 

There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  women 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads — God  knows  where : 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  current  lo  a hair; 

Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Bcbmen(7) 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare: 
Men  vrith  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that — 

But  women  with  their  hearts  on  Heaven  knows  what ! 

(A)  Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  lime 
observes : “ Lord  II)  ron  does  not  appear  to  have  remembered 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  ao  English  nobleman  to  be  both 
(in  fact)  a felon,  and  (what  in  common  parlance  is  callcd'i 
a madman.” — L.E. 

(4)  From  this  number  most  be  excepted  Canning-  Can- 
ning is  a genius,  almost  a universal  one,  an  orator,  a wit, 
a poet,  a statesman  ; and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue 
the  path  of  his  late  predecessor.  Lord  C.  If  ever  man  saved 
his  country,  Canning  can,  but  trill  he?  I,  for  one,  hope  so. 

(5)  When  Lord  Sandwich  said  “he  did  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,”  Warhurton, 
the  bishop,  replied,  “Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  is  my  doxy,  and 
heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy.”  A prelate  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  discovered,  it  seems,  a third  kind  of  doxy, 
which  has  not  greatly  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  elect  that 
which  Bentham  calls  “ Church-of-Englandistn.” 

| (6)  See  Shakspeare,  Julius  Conor,  act.  Iv.  sc.  HI.— L.  R. 

I (7)  k noted  visionary,  horn  near  Gorlitx,  in  Upper  Lusa- 
I tia,  in  Ifi7f>.  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  Bebmenites.  He 
I had  numerous  followers  in  Germany,  and  Eas  not  been 
\ without  admirers  in  England;  one  of  Ibese,  the  famoos 
William  Law.  author  of  the  Serious  Call,  edited  an  edition 
of  bis  works. — L.  K. 
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DON  JUAN. 


HI. 

And  yet  a headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 
A throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 
Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 
The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 
As  are  the  billows  when  the  breeze  is  brisk — 
Though  such  a she’s  a devil  (if  that  there  be  one). 
Yet  sbe  would  make  full  many  a Manicbean. 

IY. 

Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 
By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion 
O'erthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget, 

Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash  one. 

If  Antouy  be  well  remember’d  yet, 

Tis  not  bis  conquests  keep  his  name  in  fashion, 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes. 

Outbalances  all  Cassar’s  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a queen  of  forty; 

I wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty. 

For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds,  are  but  a sport — I 
Remember  when,  though  1 had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 
Gave  what  I had — a heart:  as  the  world  went,  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a world ; for  worlds  could  never 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VI. 

’T  was  the  boy’s  “ mite,”  and,  like  the  “ widow’s,”  may 
Perhaps  be  weigh’d  hereafter,  if  not  now  ;(I) 

But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh. 

All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 
Life  has  nought  like  it.  God  is  love,  they  say, 

And  Love’s  a god,  or  was  before  the  brow 
Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 
Of— *but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years. 

VII. 

We  left  onr  hero  and  third  heroine  in 

A kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  uncommon, 
For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a forbidden  woman: 

Sultans  loo  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin, 

And  don’t  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Romau, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensius.(2) 

VIII. 

1 know  Gulbeyaz  was  extremely  wrong; 

I own  it,  I deplore  it,  I condemn  it; 

But  1 detest  all  fictiou  even  in  song, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  you  blame  it. 

(1)  “I  was  sent  to  Harrow  at  twelve."  say*  Byron,  “and 
spent  my  vacations  at  Newstead.  It  was  there  that  I first 
saw  Mary  ('.haworth.  Sbe  waa  several  years  older  than 
myself:  hut  at  my  age  hoys  like  somethin*  older  than  them- 
selves, as  they  do  younger,  later  In  life.”  Medtcin.—  P.  E. 

(2)  “Cato  gave  up  his  wife  Martis  to  his  friend  Horten- 
mus;  bat,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  took  her  hack  again. 
This  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  observed, 
that  Martia  entered  the  honse  of  llortcosius  very  poor,  but 
returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.”  Plu- 
tarrh. — L.  E. 

(3)  “Forsooth,  a great  arithmetician. 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a Florentine, 

That  never  set  a squadron  in  the  field. 


Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong, 

She  thought  that  her  lord*!  heart  (even  could  she 
Was  scarce  enough ; for  he  had  fifty-nine  [claim  it) 
Years,  and  a fifteen- hundredth  concubine. 

IX. 

I am  not,  like  Cassio,  uan  arithmetician,” 

But  by  “the  bookish  theoric” (3)  it  appears, 

If ’tis  sumra’d  up  with  feminiue  precision, 

That,  adding  to  the  account  his  Highness’  years, 
The  fair  Sultana  err’d  from  inanition; 

For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dears, 

She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundredth  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly — the  heart. 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 
Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 

And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religions, 

Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the  transgression : 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us. 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a session, 
When  they  suspect  that  any  oue  goes  shares 
la  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 

XI. 

Now  if  this  holds  good  in  a Christian  land, 

The  heathen  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 

Arc  apt  to  carry  things  with  a high  hand, 

And  take  what  kings  call  “an  imposing  attitude;” 
And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a stand. 

When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrali- 
And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims,  [lude : 
The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

X1L 

Gulbeyaz  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I said) 

The  favourite;  but  what’s  favour  amougst  four? 
Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 

Not  only  as  a sin,  but  as  a bore: 

Most  wise  men,  with  one  moderate  woman  wed, 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more; 

And  all  (except  Mahometans^  forbear 

To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a “ Bed  of  Ware.”  (4) 

xm. 

His  Highness,  the  subliinest  of  mankind,— 

So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 
Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consign’d 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins  the  worms, (5) 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined, — 

His  Highness  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz’  charms. 
Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a lover, 

(A  w Highland  welcome  ” (0)  all  the  wide  world  over). 

Nor  the  divirion  of  a buttle  knows 

More  than  a spinster ; unless  the  bookish  theoric,”  etc. 

()i hello. — L.  R. 

(4)  “ At  Ware,  the  inn  known  by  the  alien  of  the  Saracen’s 
Head  still  contains  the  famous  bed,  measuring  Itcelre  feet 
square,  to  which  an  allusion  is  rasdr  by  Sbskspeare  in 
Ticeffth  Might."  CluiUrbuck  t Hertford,  vol.  Ui.  p.  285.  | 
—I-  K. 

(5)  “Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet:  we  fat  ! 
’all  creatures  eUc,  to  fat  us ; and  we  fat  ourselves  for  mag-  1 2 3 
Rots.  Your  fat  king,  and  yonr  lean  beggar,  is  hnt  variable 
service ; two  dishes  bat  to  one  table : that  ’a  the  end.”  Ham- 
let,—L.  E. 

(0)  See  Jf'av*rlcy. — L.  B. 
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XIV. 

Now  here  we  should  distinguish;  for  howe’er 
Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that. 

May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there. 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a hat, 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

Triram’d  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 
Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart. 

XV. 

A slight  blush,  a soft  tremor,  a calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 
More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a modest  mind) 

Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

A sincere  woman’s  breast, — for  over-warm 
Or  over  -cold  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVI. 

For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth; 

If  true,  ’tis  no  great  lease  of  its  own  fire; 

For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  think  to  trust  all  to  desire, 

Which  is  but  a precarious  liond,  in  sooth. 

And  apt  to  be  transferr’d  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a sad  discount:  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t’other  band,  seem  somewhat  siliy. 

XVII. 

That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste, 

For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

Who  fain  would  have  a mutual  flame  confess’d, 

And  see  a sentimental  passion  glow. 

Even  were  St.  Francis’  paramour  their  guest, 

In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow; — (1) 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 
Horatian : “ Medio  tu  tutissimus  ibis.” 

XVIII. 

The  “tu”  ’s  loo  much, — but  let  it  stand,  the  verse 
Requires  it,  that’s  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters; 

But,  after  all,  there’s  neither  tune  nor  time 
In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse, 

And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave’s  chime : 

I own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a rule,  but  truth  may,  if  you  translate  it. 

XIX. 

If  fair  Gulbeyaz  overdid  her  part, 

I know  not — it  succeeded,  and  success 
Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 

They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation, 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices — propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose: 

A bed  is  not  a throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 

(t)  “The  hlrsud  Fraud*,  being  strongly  solicited  one 
day  by  the  emotions  of  the  flesh,  polled  off  hi*  clothes  and 
scourged  himself  soundly:  being  after  this  inflamed  with 
a wonderful  fervour  of  mind,  be  plunged  bis  naked  body 
into  a great  heap  of  aaow.  The  devil,  being  overcome,  re- 


Whate’cr  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes: 
Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 
As  any  man’s  clay  mixture  undergoes. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep; 
*T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 


A scolding  wife,  a sullen  son,  a bill 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 
At  a per-ceotage;  a child  cross,  dog  ill, 

A favourite  horse  fallen  lame  just  as  he’s  mounted, 
A bad  old  woman  making  a worse  will, 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 
As  certain ; — these  arc  paltry'  things,  and  yet 
I’ve  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret. 

XXII. 

I’m  a philosopher;  confound  them  all! 

Bills,  boasts,  and  men,  and — no!  not  womankind! 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I vent  my  gall. 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

And  I can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind; 

Though  what  is  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth, 
Is  more  than  I kuow — the  deuce  take  them  both ! 

XXIII. 

So  now  all  things  are  d — n’d,  one  feds  at  ease, 

As  aAer  reading  Athanasius’  curse, 

Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please: 

I doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O’er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

*Tis  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 

And  decorates  the  hook  of  Common  Prayer 
As  doth  a rainbow  ihe  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Gulbeyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

At  least  one  of  them! — Oh,  the  heavy  night, 

When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor, 

Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 
Of  the  grey  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 
Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite — 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive,  and  quake 
Lest  their  too  lawful  bed-fellow  should  wake ! 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds 
Four-posted  and  silk-curtain’d,  which  are  given 
For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  hards  call  “driven 
Snow.”  Well ! ’t  is  all  bap-hazard  when  one  weds. 
Gulbeyaz  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a peasant's  quean.  (2) 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan  in  his  feminine  disguise, 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 

Had  bow’d  themselves  before  the  imperial  eyes, 

And  at  the  usual  signal  ta’en  their  way 

tired  immediately,  and  the  holy  man  returned  victorious 
into  his  eell.”  See  Sutler's  Lives  q f the  Saints.— L.  E. 

(2)  The  bants  of  Qneen  Caroline,  in  the  Timex  newspaper, 
were  continually,  during  the  period  of  her  trial,  ringing  the  ! 
changes  on  tbe  “ driven  snow  ” of  her  parity.—  L.  E. 


XXI. 
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Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 
Their  delicate  limbs;  a thousand  bosoms  there 
Beating  for  lore,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 

A slight  example,  just  to  cast  a shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 
Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent, 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas!  but  one  vent. 

XXVII. 

XXXIII. 

I lore  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
The  tyrant's  (1)  wish,  “that  mankind  only  bad 
One  neck,  which  be  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce:” 
My  wish  ix  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce; 

It  being  (not  now,  but  only  while  a lad) 

That  womankind  had  but  oue  rosy  mouth, 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

And  what  is  that  ? Devotion,  doubtless — bow 
Could  you  ask  such  a question? — but  we  will 
Continue.  As  1 said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 
Of  one  good  roan,  with  stately  march  and  slow, 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a rill — 

Or  rather  lake — for  rills  do  not  run  slowly , — 
Paced  on  most  maiden-like  aud  melancholy. 

XXVIII. 

XXXIV. 

Oh,  enviable  Briareus  ! with  thy  bands 

And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 
In  such  proportion! — But  my  Muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a Titan's  bride. 
Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lands ; 

So  let  us  back  to  Lilliput,  and  guide 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love 
In  which  we  left  him  several  lines  above. 

But  when  they  reach’d  their  own  apartments,  there, 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose. 
Waves  at  spring- tide,  or  women  any  where 

When  freed  from  bonds  (which  are  of  no  great  use 
After  all),  or  like  Irish  at  a fair, 

Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  it  were  a truce 
Establish’d  between  them  and  bondage,  they 
Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 

XXIX. 

XXXV. 

lie  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques,  (2) 

At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  array; 

And  though  he  cerlaiulv  ran  mauy  risks, 

Yet  be  could  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  way 
(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 
In  moral  England,  where  the  thing 's  a tax), 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  backs. 

Their  talk,  of  course,  ran  most  on  the  new-comer; 

Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  every  thing : 
Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  her, 
Or  wonder'd  at  her  ears  without  a ring ; 

Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  summer, 
Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 

Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height, 

While  others  wish'd  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXX. 

XXXVI. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise: — along 

The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A virgin-like  and  edifying  throng, 

By  eunuchs  flank’d ; while  at  their  head  there  stalk'd 
A dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 

The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  slirr’d  or  talk'd 
Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades: 

Her  title  was  “ the  Mother  of  the  Maids.” 

But  no  one  doubted,  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a damsel  fair. 

And  fresh,  aud  “beautiful  exceedingly,”  (5) 

Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians(6)  might  compare: 
They  wonder’d  how  Gulbey&z,  too,  coaid  be 
So  silly  as  to  bay  slaves  who  might  share 
(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 

Her  throne  and  power,  and  every  thing  beside. 

XXXI. 

XXXVII. 

Whether  she  was  a “ mother,”  I know  not, 

Or  whether  they  were  “maids”  who  call'd  her 
But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got  [mother; 

1 know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other; 

So  Cautemir  (3)  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott:  (4) 

Her  office  was,  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  lifteen  hundred 
Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blunder'd. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew, 

Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex, 

After  the  first  investigating  view, 

They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 
In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 

Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heathen, 
In  a new  face  “ the  ugliest  creature  breathing.” 

XXXII. 

XXXVIII. 

A goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt!  but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men  — 

Except  his  majesty, — who,  with  her  aid, 

And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  then 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies. 

Like  all  the  rest;  but  upon  this  occasion, 
Whether  there  are  such  things  a*  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation, 

(I)  Caligula — are  Suetonius.  “Being  in  a ruge  at  the 
people,  for  favouring  a party  in  the  Circensian  game*  in  op- 
position to  him,  he  cried  out,  *1  wish  the  Homan  people  lmii 
but  one  neck.' L.  E. 

f2)  The  In  flies  of  the  seraglio — I..E. 

(3)  Demetrius  Cantennr,  it  prince  of  Moldavia,  whose 
History  qf  the  (imwth  amt  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  translated  Into  English  hj  Tyudul.  He  died  la  1723. 
L.  K. 

(4)  Memoirs  of  the  Stale  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1786. — 

t~k 

(6)  “1  guess,  '*  wna  frightful  there  to  aee 
A lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 

Beaatifal  exceedingly.”  Coleridge's  Christ  abet. — L.  E.  j 
(0)  “It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia, 
and  Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes, 
the  model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of 
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Although  they  could  uot  see  through  his  disguise. 

All  felt  a soft  kind  of  concatenation, 

Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 
You  please — we  will  not  quarrel  about  that : 

XXXIX. 

But  certain  ’l  is  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  still,  as  ’twere 
A sentimental  friendship  through  and  through, 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 
In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a few 

Who  w ish'd  they  had  a brother  just  like  her. 
Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circassia, 
They  would  prefer  to  Padisha  (1)  or  Pacha. 

\ XL. 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 

Lolab,  Kalinka,  (2)  and  Dudu ; in  short, 

(To  save  description)  fair  as  fair  can  be 
Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report. 

Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree. 

And  dime  aud  lime,  and  country  and  complexion; 
They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

XLI. 

Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm  ; 

Katinka  was  a Georgian,  (3)  white  and  red, 

With  great  blue  eyes,  a lovely  hand  and  arm, 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made  to  tread, 
But  rather  skim  the  earth;  while  Dudii's  form 
Look’d  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed, 

Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  aud  lazy, 
Yet  of  a beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 

XLI  I. 

A kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem’d  Dudu, 

Yet  very  fit  to  “ murder  sleep”  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek’s  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose: 

Few  nugles  were  there  in  her  form,  ’tis  true, 

Thinner  she  might  have  been,  aud  yet  scarce  lose, 
Yet,  after  all,  ’t  would  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  serrate  charm  to  pare. 

XLIll. 

She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a May-day  breaking; 

Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut. 

They  put  beholders  in  a tender  taking ; 

She  look'd  (this  simile's  quite  new)  just  cut 
From  marble,  like  Pygmalion’s  statue  waking, 

The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 

And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XL  IV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name — 

“Juanita.” — Well,  a pretty  name  enough. 

Katinka  ask’d  her  also  whence  she  came — 

“From  Spain.” — “ But  where  it  Spain?” — “Don’t 
ask  such  stuff*, 

the  skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  eipression 
of  the  countenance:  the  mrn  arc  formed  for  action,  the  wo* 
men  for  lorf.'*  Cibbon. — L.  B. 

(1)  PadUha  U the  Turkish  title  of  the  Grand  Signior. — 
L.  E. 

(St)  Katinka  wu  the  nnmr  of  thr  youngest  of  the  three 
glrU,  at  whose  house  Lord  Byron  resided  while  at  Athens, 
In  1810. — L.  K. 


Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance — for  shame!” 

Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 

To  poor  Katinka:  “Spain’s  an  island  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier.” 

XLV. 

Dudu  said  nothing,  bat  sat  down  beside 
Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair; 

Aud  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh’d. 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 

A pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide, 

Aud  all  abash'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places, 

With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces. 

XLVI. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 

With,  “Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 

I’m  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear,” 

She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest: 

“ Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 

And  every  couch  is  occupied ; you  had  best 
Partake  of  mine;  but  by  to-morrow  early 
We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly.” 

XLV  II. 

Here  Lolah  interposed — “ Mamma,  you  know 
You  don’t  sleep  soundly,  and  1 cannot  bear 
That  any  body  should  disturb  you  so; 

I’ll  take  Juanna;  we  ’re  a slenderer  pair 
Thau  you  would  make  the  half  of; — don’t  say  no; 

And  1 of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care.” 

But  here  Katinka  interfered,  and  said, 

“She  also  had  compassion  and  a bed.” 

xlvih. 

“ Besides,  I hate  to  sleep  alone,”  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown’d:  “Why  so?” — “For  fear  of  j 
Replied  Katinka ; “I  am  sure  I see  [ghosts,”  j 

A phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts; 

And  then  1 have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be,  [hosts.” 
Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Goules  in 
The  dame  replied,  “ Between  your  dreams  and  you, 

I fear  Juamia’s  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

“ You,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter;  you 
The  same,  Kalinka,  until  by  and  by; 

And  I shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudu, 

Who’s  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy. 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 
What  say  you, 'child? — Dudu  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class  ; 

L. 

But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron’s  brow 
Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka  too;  and  with  a gentle  bow 

(Curtsies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks) 

(3)  “ The  ‘ good  points'  of  s Georgian  girl  are  a rosy  or 
carnation  tint  on  her  check,  which  they  call  nmattrA,  ‘the 
salt  of  beauty;’  dark  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  and 
arched  eye  brows,  a small  nose  and  mouth,  white  teeth,  long 
neck,  delicate  limbs  and  small  joints.  They  are  extremely 
beautiful,  full  of  animation,  grace,  and  elegance."  Morier. 
-L.  E. 
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She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  ami  left  to  both  their  piques 
The  others,  pouting  at  the  matron’s  preference 
Of  Dudu,  tbo’  they  held  their  tongues  from  deference. 

LI. 

It  was  a spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  than  this 
1 might  describe,  as  1 have  seen  it  all, 

But  it  suffices— little  was  amiss; 

*T  was  on  the  whole  a nobly-fumish’d  hall, 

With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two, 

And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

LII. 

Dudu,  as  has  been  said,  was  a sweet  creature, 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 

With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  faces  sinning 
Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 
Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning, 

Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 

And,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

L1II. 

But  she  was  a soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 

Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 
Luxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth, 

Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 
Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 

Which,  some  call  “the  sublime:”  I wish  they’d  try 
I’ve  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women,  [it: 
And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

LTV. 

But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy, 

And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene, 

It  may  be,  more  than  either — not  unholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to  have  been. 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  wholly 
Unconscious,  albeit  turu'd  of  quick  seventeen, 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall; 

She  never  thought  about  herself  at  all. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 

The  Age  of  Gold  {when  gold  was  yet  unknown, 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass ; 

Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 
“ Lucus  a non  lucendo,”  not  what  teas. 

But  what  » cos  not;  a sort  of  style  that’s  grown 
Extremely  common  in  this  a*e,  whose  metal 
The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle: 

LVL 

I think  it  may  be  of  “Corinthian  Brass,” ( I) 

Which  was  a mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
The  brazen  uppermost).  Kind  reader!  pass 
This  long  parenthesis : I could  not  shut 
It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My  faults  even  with  your  own ! which  meaneth,  Put 
A kind  construction  upon  them  and  me: 

But  that  you  won't — then  don’t — I am  not  less  free. 

(I)  “This  brass,  no  famous  in  antiquity.  Is  a mixture  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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LVII. 

’T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration, 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds: — Dudu, 

With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show’d  Juan,  or  Juauua,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station 

Described — what ’s  strange — in  words  extremely 
I have  but  one  simile,  and  that’s  a blunder,  [few; 
For  wordless  woman,  which  is  silent  thunder. 

Lvm. 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  hert  because 
The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a saving  clause) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 

With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws, 

By  which  the  more  a haram  is  increased, 

The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

LIX. 

And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a chaste  kiss: 

Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I’m  sure 
That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss, 

Because ’t  is  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure, 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this — 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 
“Kiss”  rhymes  to  “bliss”  in  fact  as  well  as  verse — 
I wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 
A child  of  Nature,  carelessly  array’d  : 

If  fond  of  a chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

’T  was  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  display’d 
Beholds  her  own  shy  shadowy  image  pass, 

Wrhen  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep, 
Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 

LXI. 

And,  one  by  one,  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside ; but  not  before  she  offer’d 
Her  aid  to  fair  Juanna,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer'd : 
Which  pass'd  well  off— as  she  could  do  no  less ; 

Though  by  this  politesse  she  rather  suffer’d, 
Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins, 

Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  6ins, — 

LXII. 

Making  a woman  like  a porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touch’d.  But  still  more  dread, 
Oh  ye!  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  ’t  was  mine, 

In  early  youth,  to  turu  a lady's  maid; — 

I did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 
In  tricking  her  out  for  a masquerade: 

The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  nut 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot. 

LXJIL 

But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise. 

And  I love  Wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On  most  things,  from  a tyrant  to  a tree ; 

produced  by  the  fusion  of  these  metals,  in  which  Corinth 
abounded,  when  it  was  sacked.”  Sir  V.  Brewster. — L.  E. 
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But  still  tbe  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  flies. 

What  are  we?  and  whence  came  we?  what  shall  be 
I Our  ultimate,  existence!  what’s  our  present? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant. 

LXIV. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber:  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  burn’d  the  lights, 

And  slumber  hover’d  o’er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants:  if  there  be  sprites,  [trim, 

| They  should  have  walk’d  there  in  their  sprightliest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites, 

And  shown  themselves  ns  ghosts  of  better  taste 
Thau  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root, 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot. 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  geutly  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 
And  lips  apart,  which  sliow'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

LX  VI. 

One  with  Imt  flush'd  check  laid  on  her  white  arm, 
And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a cloud 
I The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil’d  each  further  charm, 
As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 

1 Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  iuto  light. 

LXVII. 

This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so;  for 

’T  was  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 
A third’s  all  pallid  aspect  offer’d  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray’d 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  shore 
Beloved  and  deplored;  while  slowly  stray’d 
'As  night-dew,  on  a cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough)  tear-drops  thro’  her  ey  es’ dark  fringes. 

Lxvm. 

A fourth  as  marble,  staluc-like  and  still. 

Lay  in  a breathless,  hash’d,  and  stony  sleep; 
White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a frozen  rill, 

Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot’s  wife  done  in  salt, — or  what  you  will; — 

My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a heap. 

So  pick  and  choose — perhaps  you  *11  be  content 
With  a carved  lady  on  a monument. 

LXIX. 

And  Jo!  a fifth  appears; — and  what  is  she? 

A lady  of  “a  certain  age,"  which  means 
Certainly  aged — what  her  years  might  be 
I know  not,  never  counting  pa«t  their  teens; 

But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 

As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes 
Which  lays  both  meu  and  women  on  the  shelf, 

To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 

Bat  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dudu? 

With  strict  inquiry  I could  ne’er  discover. 


And  scorn  to  add  a syllable  ontrue; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over. 

Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue. 

And  phantoms  hover’d,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 

To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
Tbe  apartment,  on  a sudden  she  scream’d  out: 

LXXI. 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 
The  Oda,  in  a general  commotion: 

Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 
Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean. 
One  on  (he  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudu  so  turbulrntly  wake. 

LXXII. 

But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed, 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair. 

With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 

And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole, — they  sought  her  ennse  of  care, 
For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush’d,  and  frighten’d. 

Her  eye  dilated  and  her  colour  heighten’d. 

LXXI1I. 

But  what  is  strange — and  a strong  proof  how  great 
A blessing  is  sound  sleep — Juanna  lay 
As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  bis  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamour  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her,  --so  they  say 
At  least, — and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn’d  a good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXXTV. 

And  now  commenced  a strict  investigation, 

Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 
Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a narration, 

Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 
To  answer  in  a very  clear  oration. 

Dudii  had  never  pass’d  for  wauting  sense. 

But,  being  “ no  orator  as  Brutus  is," 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 

LXXV. 

At  length  she  said,  that  in  a slumber  sound 
She  dream'd  a dream,  of  walking  in  a wood — 

A u wood  obscure,”  like  that  where  Dante  found  (1) 
Himself  in  at  the  nge  when  all  grow  good; 

Life’s  half-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown’d 
Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude; 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits. 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots; 

LXX  VI. 

And  in  the  midst  a golden  apple  grew, — 

A most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant;  that  she  threw 
Her  glances  on  it,  and  (hen,  longing,  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight. 

But  always  at  a most  provoking  height ; — 

(I)  " Nrl  meno  del  cam  min  di  noatra  vita 
Mi  ritrnvai  per  uaa  selva  oscura,"  etc. 

Dante,  Inferno. 
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LXXVII. 

That  on  a sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord  before 
Her  feet;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core; 

That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 
Upou  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 

A bee  flew  out  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 

And  so — she  awoke  with  a great  scream  and  start. 

LXXVilf. 

AH  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  Uie  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 

I've  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really  plann’d 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
A “strange  coincidence,”  to  use  a phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.(l) 

LXXTX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 
Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 

To  scold  a little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 

The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 
Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudu,  who  only  sigh’d, 

And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  bad  cried. 

LXXX. 

“ I ’ve  heard  of  stories  of  a cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  au  apple  and  a bee, 

To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surely  are  unwell,  child!  we  must  see, 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highness’s  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a vision. 

LXXXI. 

“ And  poor  Juanna,  too,  the  child’s  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  Im?  broke  in  upon 
With  such  a clamour — I had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone. 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  you,  Dudii,  a good  night’s  rest  have  known; 
Hut  now  1 must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 
Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large.” 

lxxxh. 

Lolah’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudii,  with  large  drops  in  her  own, 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 
(She  added  in  a soft  and  piteous  tone) 

Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

LXXXIII. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a dream, 

At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 

She  wonder’d  at  herself  how  she  could  scream — 

“T  was  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 

(1)  Ooc  of  the  advocates  employed  for  Queen  Caroline  in 
the  House  of  Lords  spoke  of  some  of  the  most  puzzling  passages 

A fond  hallucination,  and  a theme 

For  laughter— but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  begg’d  they  would  excuse  her;  she’d  get  over 
This  weakness  in  a few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXX  IV. 

And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed, 

And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 
Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disclosed 
When  all  around  rang  like  a tocsin  bell: 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  part  tier,  and  to  dwell 
Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show 
Save  that  of  dreamiug  once  “ mal-a-propos.” 

LXXXV. 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudii  turn’d  round 
And  hid  her  face  within  Juanna’s  breast : 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  colour  of  a budding  rose’s  crest. 

I can’t  tell  why  she  blush’d,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest; 

All  that  1 know  is,  that  the  facts  1 state 
Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXX  VI. 

And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  will, 

Good  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  light 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill, 

And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 
Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 
Asia,  where  Ka(F  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

LXXXVIL 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  grey  of  morn, 

Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness ; and  pale 
As  Passion  rises,  witb  its  bosom  worn, 

Array’d  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veil. 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 

LXXXV  III. 

And  that ’s  the  moral  of  this  composition, 

If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift;— 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion, 

Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 
Of  closing  ’gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision ; 

While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 
Their  voices  ’gainst  each  other,  which  is  natural, 
The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  all. 

LXXXIX. 

Rose  the  sultana  from  a bod  of  splendour, 

Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite’s,  who  cried 
Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a rutiled  rose-leaf  by  his  side,— 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her, 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  loveand  pride; — 
So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error, 

She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

in  the  history  of  ber  intercourse  with  Rergnmi.  a*  amounting 
to  uod<l  iustauces  of  strange  coincidence.” — L.  E- 
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XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time. 

Perhaps  a little  later,  her  great  lord, 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime. 

And  of  a wife  by  w hom  he  was  abhorr’d; 

A thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afTord 
The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo — 

Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

xcr. 

He  did  not  think  mnch  on  the  matter,  nor 
Indeed  on  any  other : as  a man 
He  liked  to  have  a haudsome  paramour 
At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a fan. 

And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan ; 

Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty. 

Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride’s  beauty. 

XCII. 

And  now  he  rose;  and  after  due  ablutions 
Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 

And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions, 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coflee  at  the  least. 

And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 
Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine’s  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

xcm. 

But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander! 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 
Almost  as  far  as  Petersburg!),  and  lend 
A dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meauder 

Of  murmuring  Liberty’s  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic’s — so  you  be 
Your  father’s  son,  ’t  is  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 

To  call  men  lore-begotten,  or  proclaim 
Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 

That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a shame, 

A libel,  or  whale’er  yon  please  to  rhyme  on  : 

But  people's  ancestors  are  history’s  game; 

And  if  one  lady’s  slip  could  leave  a crime  on 
AH  generations,  I should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 

Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know, 
Until  ’tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude, 

There  was  a way  to  end  their  strife,  although 
Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good, 
Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo  : 

She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  haram, 

And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  ’em. 

(1)  Motraye,  In  describing  the  interior  of  the  Grand 
Signior'a  palace,  into  which  be  gained  admission  as  the  as- 
sistant of  a watch-maker,  who  was  employed  to  regolate 
the  clocks,  says  that  the  eunach  who  received  them  at  the 
entrance  of  the  haram  conducted  them  into  a hall,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  most  agreeable  apartment  in  the  edifice : 
— “ Cette  salle  est  incnuMe  dr  porcelaine  fine;  et  le  lam- 
l>ris  dor*  et  azure  qni  on*e  le  fond  d'une  conpole  qoi  refine 
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XCVI. 

Bat  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 
His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 

This  modern  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans  ; 

And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes  a little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cauuot  lay  on  a new  tax. 

XCVII. 

Meantime  Gnlbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone, 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a sweet  place 
For  love  or  breakfast;  private,  pleasing,  lone. 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses: — many  a precious  stone 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  und  many  a vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter’d  flowers, 

Those  captive  soothers  of  a captive's  hours. 

xcvm. 

Mother-of-pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 

Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot; 

And  singing-birds  without  were  heard  to  warble , 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 
Varied  each  ray; — but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effcct,(l)  and  so  we  had  better  not 
Be  too  minute;  an  outline  is  the  best, — 

A lively  reader’s  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XCTX. 

And  here  she  summon’d  Baba,  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  bis  hands,  and  information 
Of  what  had  pass’d  since  all  the  slaves  retired. 

And  whether  he  bad  occupied  tbeir  station; 

If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired. 

And  bis  disguise  with  due  consideration 
Kept  up;  and,  above  all,  the  where  and  bow 
He  bad  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish’d  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask’d 
More  easily  than  answer’d, — that  he  had  tried 
His  best  to  obey  in  what  be  had  been  task’d ; 

But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd; 

He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

Cl. 

Gulbeyaz  was  no  mode)  of  true  patience, 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  iu  all  conversations; 

And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a steed 
In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 

And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed. 
Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 

And  her  proud  brow’s  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 

au-dessas,  eat  des  plus  riche*,  tine  fontaine  artifiriellc  et 
JailliMante,  dont  le  hasain  eat  d‘un  pr*deoi  marbre  verd 
qni  m’a  pari  aerprntin  on  Jaspr,  s'eleroit  direetemrnt  an 
milieu,  *oaa  le  ddme.  Je  me  troovai  la  tete  *t  pirine  de 
tophis,  de  precienx  plafond*,  de  meablcs  laperhea.  en  an 
mot,  d’nne  ai  grande  confusion  de  materiaox  magniflques, 
qn’il  seroit  difficile  d'en  donner  une  idee  daire."  Payage*, 
tome  1.  p.  230.— L.  E. 
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Oil. 

When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  lie  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 
Her  anger,  and  beseech’d  she*d  hear  him  through — 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudii 

Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated; 
But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 
The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cm. 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  haram  bore, 

As  soon  as  they  rc-enler'd  their  own  room, 

For  Baba's  function  stopp'd  short  at  the  door. 
Had  settled  all;  nor  could  be  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  theu  to  do  more. 
Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 

He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure 
Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact 
'Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure. 
Because  a foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure. 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  socX’d, 

And  thrown  into  the  sea. — Thus  Baba  spoke 
Of  all  save  Dudu’s  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  hack-ground. 

And  talk'd  away — and  might  have  talk'd  till  now, 
For  any  further  answer  that  he  found. 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbcynz’  brow; 

Her  cheek  turn’d  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'd  round, 
As  if  she  had  received  a sudden  blow, 

And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  ami  chilly 
O'er  her  fair  front,  like  Morning’s  on  a lily. 

CVI. 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort. 

Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  be  err’d — 
It  was  but  a convulsion,  which,  though  short, 

Can  never  be  described ; we  all  have  heard, 

And  some  of  ns  have  felt  thus  uall  awor/,”( I) 
When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurr’d; — 
Onlbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 
What  she  could  ne’er  express — then  how  should  I ? 

CVII. 

She  stood  a moment  as  a Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonised,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress, 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 
The  heart  asunder; — then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull, 

She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees. 

And  bow’d  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 

CVIII. 

Her  face  declined  and  was  nnscen ; her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 

(f)  “How  fares  my  Kate?  What!  RKeetinjr.  at!  amort?** 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. — L.  K. 

(2)  "HI*  gnilty  anal,  nt  enmity  with  coda  and  men,  mold 
| find  no  rest ; so  violently  was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted 
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Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 

Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 

A low  soft  ottoman),  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a billow, 
Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles  check 
Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

CIX. 

Ilcr  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stooping 
Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a veil; 

And  one  hand  o’er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping, 

White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale: 

Would  that  I were  a painter!  to  be  grouping 
All  that  a poet  drags  into  detail ! 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colours ! but  their  tints 
May  serve  perhaps  os  outlines,  or  slight  hints. 

CX. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  bis  tongue,  now  held  it  till 
This  passion  might  blow  o’er,  nor  dared  to  balk 
Gulheyaz’  taciturn  or  speaking  will. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  nlong  the  room,  but  silent  still, 

And  her  brow  clear’d,  but  not  her  troubled  eye; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXI. 

She  slopp’d,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak — but  paused. 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace; 

Then  slacken’d  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 
By  deep  emotion: — yon  may  sometimes  trace 
A feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 
By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show’d 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode.  {%) 

CXII. 

Gulbeyaz  stopp'd,  and  beckon’d  Baba: — “Slave! 

Bring  the  two  slaves!” — she  said  in  a low  tone, 
But  one  which  Baha  did  not  like  to  brave; 

And  yet  he  shudder'd,  ami  seem’d  rather  prone 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg’d  leave  to  crave 
(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish’d  to  indicate, 

For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

CXII1. 

“The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,”  repin'd 
The  imperial  bride — ami  added,  “Let  the  boat 
Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal’s  side: 

You  know  the  rest.”  The  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
Despite  her  injured  hive  and  fiery  pride; 

Ami  of  this  Baba  willingly  look  note, 

And  begg’d,  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet’s  beard, 

She  would  revoke  the  order  lie  had  heard. 

CXJV. 

“To  hear  is  to  obey,”  lie  said;  “but  still, 

.Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence: 

It  is  not  that  1 shall  not  all  fulfil 

Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense , 

by  a consciousness  of  guilt.  Accordingly  his  conntrnance 
«u  pale,  his  eyes  ghastly,  his  pace  one  while  quick,  an- 
other slow;  Indeed,  in  nil  bis  looks  there  was  an  air  nt 
distraction. ” Sallust — L.  R. 
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But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill, 

Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense: 

1 do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 
j In  case  any  premature  disclosure; 

cxv. 

“ But  your  own  feelings.  Even  should  all  the  rest 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 
Already  many  a once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide — 

You  love  this  boyish,  new,  seraglio  guest, 

And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  1 here  assure  you. 

That  lulling  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you.” 

CXVI. 

j “What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling? — Wretch! 

Begone!”  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes — “and  do 
! My  bidding!”  Baba  vanish'd,  for  to  stretch 
His  own  remonstrance  further  he  well  knew 
Might  eud  in  acting  as  his  own  “ Jack  Ketch 
And  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others, 

He  still  preferr’d  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

exm 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women  of  wbate’er  condition, 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways; 

Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision, 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 

The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality. 

Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVIU. 

Aud  then  he  call'd  his  brethren  to  his  aid, 

And  sent  one  on  a summons  to  the  pair, 

That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array’d. 

And  above  all  be  comb'd  even  to  a bair, 

And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 
Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care: 

At  which  Dudii  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly ; 

But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  1 nill  1. 

CX1X. 

And  here  I leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Gulbcyaz  show’d  them  both  commiseration, 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether. 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a hair  or  feather 
May  settle;  but  far  be’t  from  me  to  anticipate 
In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

CXX. 

1 leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes, 

Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 
Another  part  of  history ; for  the  dishes 

Of  this  oar  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change ; 

(I)  “ Tbe  seventh  and  eighth  Cantos  contain  a fall  detail 
flike  tbe  storm  in  Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of 
Ismail,  with  roach  of  sarcasm  on  those  botchers  in  large 
business,  your  mercenary  soldiers.  With  these  things  and 
these  fellows  it  is  necessary,  in  tbe  present  clash  of  philo- 
sophy and  tyranny,  to  throw  away  tbr  scabbard.  1 know 
it  is  against  fearful  odds ; but  the  battle  must  be  fought , 1 
and  it  will  be  eventually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  j 
it  may  be  for  the  Individual  who  risks  himself."  B.  Letter », 
Aug.  8,  1832. — L.  K. 


And  (rusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes. 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange. 
And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  are  fair. 
The  Muse  will  take  a little  touch  at  warfare. 


CANTO  Vlf.(l) 


0 Love  ! O Glory ! what  are  ye,  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight? 

There's  not  a meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight. 
Chill,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light; 

A thousand  and  a thousand  colours  they 
Assume,  theu  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

If. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 

A non-descript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A versified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o’er  a waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us. 
But  ne’ertbelcss  1 hope  it  is  no  crime 
To  laugh  at  all  things — for  I wish  to  know 
What , after  a//,  are  all  things — but  a show! 

HI. 

They  accuse  me — me — the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem— of — I know  not  what — 

A tendency  to  under-rate  and  scoff* 

At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 

Good  God!  1 wonder  what  they  would  be  at! 

1 say  no  more  than  bath  been  said  in  Dante's 
Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes; 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavcl,  by  Rochefoucault, 

By  Ftailon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 

Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a potato. 

Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so— 

For  my  part,  I pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes.  We  live  and  die. 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  I. 

V. 

Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was  (2) 

“ To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known ;”  a pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present. 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas! 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 
That  he  himself  felt  only  “ like  a youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — Truth.”  (3) 

(2)  “Scrawled  this  additional  page  of  life**  log-book. 
One  day  more  is  over  of  It,  and  of  me ; — hat  * which  is  beat, 
life  or  death,  tbe  god*  only  know,’  as  Socrates  *aid  to  hit 
judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.  Two  thousand 
years,  *inre  that  sage’s  declaration  of  ignorance,  have  not 
enlightened  ns  more  upon  this  important  point.”  B.  Diary, 
Ib2l. -L.  E. 

(3)  A short  time  liefore  his  death,  he  ottered  this  memo- 
rable sentiment:— “1  do  not  know  what  1 may  appear  to 
the  world ; but  to  myself  I seem  to  have  been  only  like  a boy 
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VL 

Ecclesiastes  said,  “ that  all  is  vanity” — 

Most  modern  preachers  say  the  same,  or  shosv  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it; 

And  in  this  scene  of  all-confcss’d  inanity, 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet. 

Must  1 restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 

From  holding  up  the  nothiugness  of  life? 

VII. 

Dogs,  or  men! — for  I flatter  you  (!)  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far — ye  may 
Read,  or  read  not,  what  I am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  slops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  Muse  withdraw  one  ray 
From  out  her  skies — then  howl  your  idle  wrath! 
While  she  still  silvers  o’er  your  gloomy  path. 

VIII. 

u Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars” — I am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — ’tis  no  matter; 

The  fact’s  about  the  same,  1 am  secure; 

I sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 
A town  which  did  a famous  siege  endure, 

And  was  beleaguer’d  both  by  laud  and  water  (2) 
By  Sonvaroff,  or  Anglice  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fortress  is  call’d  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube’s  left  branch  and  left  bank,  (3) 
With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste, 

But  still  a fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  ’tis  since  defaced, 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a common  prank: 
It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea, 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three.  (4) 

X. 

Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 

A borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 
Upou  the  led,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 
A Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A quantity  of  palisades  upright, 

playing  on  the  sea -shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and 
then  finding  a smoother  pehtde  or  a prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  tmdisrnvered 
before  me.”—**  What  a lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  philosophers;  to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  even 
found  the  smoother  prhhie  or  ihe  prettier  shell  I What  n 
preparatiob  for  the  latest  inquiries,  and  the  Inst  views,  of 
the  decaying  spirit, — -for  those  inspired  doctrines  which 
alone  ran  throw  a light  over  the  dark  ocean  of  undiscovered 
truth  I ” Sir  Itovld  Rretrster.—l,.  K. 

(1)  See  illisetllaneous  Forms,  “Inscription  on  the  Monu- 
ment of  a Newfoundland  Hog.”— L.  K- 

(2)  “ An.  1700.  1.*  HO  de  novembre  on  s'approcha  de  la 
placo;  les  troupes  de  trrre  formaient  un  total  rievingt  mille 
homines,  independammrnt  de  sept  a huit  mille  Kozaks.” 
Hist.  <ie  la  JVouvrtle  Russie,  tome  ii.  p.  *201.— L-  K- 

(3)  “Ismael  est  sitae  sur  la  rive  gauebe  du  bras  gauche 
du  Danube.”  Ibid. — L.  E. 

(4)  “A  pea  pres  a quatre-vingts  verstes  de  la  mer: 

elle  a prfs  de  trois  mille  toises  de  tour.”  Ibid. — l«  K. 

('»)  “On  a rnmpris  dans  res  fortifications  un  fuubourg 
Moldave,  *itu«*  a la  ganche  de  la  ville,  sur  une  hauteur  qui 
i la  domiue:  I'ouvrage  a rte  terminr  par  un  (Jrec.  Pour 
: donner  une  idee  drs  talents  de  cct  ingenieur,  il  snfflra  de 
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So  placed  an  (o  impede  the  fire  of  those 
Who  held  the  place,  ami  to  assist  the  foe’s.  (5) 

XI. 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Yauban  : 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang: 

But  then  there  was  a great  waul  of  precaution 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang), 

Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover’d-way  was  there,  (6) 
To  hint  at  least  ^Here  is  no  thoroughfare.” 

XII. 

But  a stone  bastion,  with  a narrow  gorge, 

And  walls  gs  thick  as  most  skulls  born  as  yet; 
Two  batteries,  cap-a-pie,  aR  our  St.  George, 
Case-mated (7)  one,  and  t’other  ui  barbette,”  (8) 
Of  Danube’s  bank  took  formidable  charge; 

While  two-and-twenty  cannon,  duly  set, 

Rose  over  the  town’s  right  side  in  bristling  tier, 
Forty  feet  high,  upon  a cavalier.  (9) 

XIII. 

But  from  the  river  the  town ’s  open  quite, 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 
A Russian  vessel  e’er  would  heave  in  sight;  (10) 

And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  invaded, 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right. 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  he  waded, 

They  look’d  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 

And  only  shouted,  “ Allah!”  and  uBis  Millah  !” 

XIV. 

The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack  ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 

How  shall  I spell  the  name  of  each  Cossacque 
Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  story? 
Alas!  what  to  their  memory  can  lack? 

Achilles’  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish’d  nation, 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — pronunciation. 

XV. 

Still  I’ll  record  a few,  if  but  to  increase 

Our  euphony : there  was  Strongenoflf,  and  StrokonoflT, 
Meknop,  Serge  Lwow,  Arsniew  of  modern  Greece, 
And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  RoguenoCT,  and  CbokcnolF, 

dire  qn’il  fit  placer  les  palissades  pcrpendlculairement  tor 
le  parapet,  de  maniere  qu'elles  favnriaaient  lea  assiegrants, 
et  arrrtaient  le  feu  dcs  aaalrges."  Ibid.  p.  303. — L.  K. 

(8)  “Le  rrmpart  en  terre  eat  pnxllKi«a«m*nt  rtev#,  s 
rauae  de  I'immenae  profondeur  dn  fosse;  il  eat  cependant 
nbaolomrnt  rasant ; II  ny  a ni  ouvrage  avanoe,  ni  chemia 
convert.”  Ibid. — 1-  E. 

I (7)  “ Casemate  is  a work  made  under  the  rampart,  like 
, n cellar  or  cave,  with  loop-holca  to  place  guns  in  it.  and  Is 
| bomb-proof.”  JUUIt.  DM. — 1-  E. 

i (8)  “ When  the  breastwork  of  s battery  is  only  of  aoch 
■ height  that  the  guns  may  Are  over  it  without  being  obliged 
, to  make  embrasures,  the  guns  are  said  to  Are  in  barbet.” 

| FbicL—l..  E. 

, (9)  “Cn  bastion  de  pierres,  onvert  par  une  gorge  trta- 

ctroite,  et  dont  Its  luuraillea  sont  fort  epaiases,  a une  bat- 
terie  ensematre  et  une  a barbette;  il  defend  la  rive  du  Da- 
nube. l)n  rdte  droit  de  la  ville  est  un  cavalier  dc  quarantr 
pied*  d’elevntion  a pic,  garni  de  vingt-dcui  pieces  de  canon, 
et  qui  defend  la  panic  gauche.”  Hist,  de  la  ft'.  R.  t.  ii.  p. 
■202.— I..  K. 

(10)  “ Hu  cAte  du  fleuve,  la  ville  eat  ahsclumcnt  ouverte  ; 
les  Tnrca  ne  croyaient  paa  que  les  Russes  pussrnt  jamais 
avoir  une  flotille  dans  1c  Danube.”  Ibid.  p.  ‘203. — L.  E. 
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And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece; 

And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I could  poke  enough 
Into  gazettes;  but  Fame  (capricious  strumpet), 

It  seems,  has  gut  an  ear  as  well  os  trumpet, 

XVI. 

And  cannot  tone  those  discards  of  narration, 

Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme; 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  coinmcmoratiou, 

As  e’er  was  virgin  of  a nuptial  chime; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  fyr  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time. 

Ending  in  “ ischskin,”1 2 3 4* ousckin,”“  iflakchy,”u  ouski,” 
Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouski,  (!) 

XVII. 

SchcrematofF  and  ChreroalolF,  Koklophli, 

Koclobski,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskin, 

All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e’er  scoff'd  high 
Against  a foe,  or  rau  a sabre  through  akiu : 

Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  mufti, 

Unless  to  muke  their  kettle-drums  a new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 

Of  various  ualious,  and  all  volunteers; 

Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown, 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers: 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a town; 

A pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
’Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  aud  nineteen  named  Smith. 


Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson; — all  the  rest 
Hod  been  call'd  “ Jemmy,™  after  the  great  bard; 
I don’t  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 

But  such  a godfather’s  as  good  a card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 
Was  he,  since  so  renowu’d  “in  country  quarters 
At  Halifax;”  (2)  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 


The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills,  and  Wills  and  Bills ; 

But  when  I 've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills, 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

1 ’ve  said  all  I know  of  a name  that  fills 

Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  “Schroack- 
A village  of  Moldavia’s  waste,  wherein  [smith,” 
He  fell,  immortal  in  a bulletin. 

(1)  “Iji  premiere  attaque  etait  composer  dc  trois  co- 
luuncs,  commanders  par  lea  lieutenant  n-gencraux  Paul  Po- 
tiemkin,  Serge  Lwow,  lc*  g<n<-raux- major*  Lnscy,  Theodore 
Jdekaop.  Trots  autre*  cotonnrs  avnirnt  pour  chefs  le  Comte 
Samoilow,  lea  gt  nmim  Elie  de  Bezborodko.  Michel  Kootou- 
w»;  lea  brigadiers  Orfow,  Platow,  Ribnupicrre.  Iji  troi*J.'-me 
Ntfnquc  par  rau  u’nTait  que  deux  cnlonues,  sou*  let  ordres 
de»  p-nrrnux-majnrs  Ribas  et  ArMfolew,  de*  brigadiers  Mar- 
koff et  Trhcprjn,*  etc-  Hitt,  de  la  JS'unrclle  llussie,  t.  ii.  p. 
2fl7. — L.  B. 

(2)  See  the  farce  of  Lot*  Laughs  at  /jvksmiths.— I..  E. 

(3)  “On  sVtoit  propose  deux  huts  egalcmrnt  nvantagrux, 
par  In  mnslrnction  dr  denx  batteries  snr  l’ile  qui  avoisitir 
Uma«  I : Ic  premier,  de  botnbnrdrr  la  place,  d‘en  ahnttre  le* 

priucipaux  edifices  avec  da  canon  de  quaraote-huit,  effet 


XXI. 

I wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt ’s  a god  1 
Praise)  if  a man’s  name  in  a bulletin 
May  make  up  for  a build  in  his  body? 

I hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 

Because,  though  1 am  but  a simple  noddy, 

1 think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  dotiug, 

Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXII. 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay: 
But  I'm  too  great  a patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a glorious  day; 

I ’d  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a word 
Of  truth; — such  truths  arc  treason;  they  betray 
Their  country ; and  as  traitors  are  abhorr’d 
Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
Iluw  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman’s  foe. 

XXIII. 

The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 

The  city’s  shape  suggested  this,  ’tis  true; 

Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 
Presented  a fine  mark  to  throw  a shell  in.  (3) 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation. 

To  attack  the  Turks’  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor’d  at  its  station  : 

But  a third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation;  (4) 

A fantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors, 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers. 

XXV. 

A habit  rather  blameablc,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with, 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 

The  cause  (5)  of  killing  Tchitchitzkoff  and  Smith ; 
One  of  the  valorous  “Smiths”  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  “ pith ; ” 
But  ’lis  a name  so  spread  o’er  “Sir”  and  “Madam,” 
Tiiat  one  would  thiuk  the  first  who  bore  it  “ Adam.” 

XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a hurry ; (6) 

Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a verse  want  feet, 
And  throws  a cloud  o’er  Longman  aud  Johu  Murray, 

d'nutant  plus  probable,  que  la  villa  ^tant  bdtie  cn  amphi- 
theatre, prrsque  uurun  coup  nc  seruit  perdu.”  Hist,  de  In 
NouvtUe  / tussle , t.  ii.  p.  203.— I.  K. 

(4)  “Le  second  objet  6tait  de  profiler  de  ce  moment  d’n- 
larruc  pour  que  la  tlotiile,  agissant  rn  mrme  temps,  put 
detruire  cellc  dcs  Turcs.  Cn  tmisii-mr  motif,  et  vmisembla- 
blrment  le  plus  plausible,  etait  de  jeter  la  consternation 
parmi  les  lures,  ct  de  les  engager  is  cupi taler.”  Ibid. 
— L.  Ii. 

(5)  “Cue  habitude  blaraablr,  cellc  de  raepriser  son  enne- 
mi,  fut  la  cause. . . .”  Ibid.  — L.  E. 

(0)  ...  “Du  defaut  dc  perfection  dans  In  construction  dca 
batteries;  on  voulnit  agir  pmmplciurut,  et  on.  ncgligea  de 
donnrr  aux  ouvragrs  la  solidite  qa'ils  cxigeaient.”  Ibid. 
— L.  E. 
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When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 

.May  likewise  put  off  for  a time  what  story 
Sometimes  calls  “ murder,”  and  at  others  “ glory.” 

XXVII. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineer's  stupidity, 

Their  haste,  or  waste,  I neither  know  nor  care, 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity, 

Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 
Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there; 

They  either  miss’d,  or  they  were  never  miss'd, 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list. 

XXVIII. 

A sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect; 

Three  fire-ships  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  reach'd  a spot  to  take  e fleet : 

The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect; 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 

While,  though  ’twas  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast  as 
ever.(l) 

XXIX. 

A 1 seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey’d 
The  Buss  flotilla  getting  under  weigh; 

Twas  nine,  when  still  advancing  undismay'd, 
Within  u cable’s  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a cannonade, 

Which  was  return’d  with  interest,  I may  say. 

And  by  a lire  of  musketry  and  gripe, 

And  shells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape. (2) 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermission 
The  Turkish  fire,  and,  aided  by  their  own 
Land-batteries,  work’d  their  guns  with  great  precision: 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 
By  no  means  would  produce  the  town’s  submission, 
Aud  made  a signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

Oue  bark  blew  up,  a second,  near  the  works 
Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks.(3) 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire, 

(1)  “On  mlrttln  mill  la  distance;  le  meme  esprit  fit  nun- 
quer  1’effet  de  trois  hrulota ; on  sc  pressa  dnllumer  In 
nu’rlie,  ils  brulArent  au  milieu  du  Heine,  et  qnoiqu’il  fut  six 
b cures  du  matin,  lea  Tnrrs,  encore  couches,  n’es  prirent  au- 
cun  umbrage.”  Hist,  de  la  Your.  Itussie,  t.  U.  p.  20U. — L.  K. 

(2)  “ler  dec,  1790.  La  flottillc  Russe  s’avanra  vers  les 
arpt  heurrs ; il  en  < tail  neuf  lorsqu'elle  se  trouvn  o ein- 
quunte  toises  de  la  ville  d'lsmucl;  die  souffrit,  avee  une 
ronstance  ealroe,  un  feu  de  mitraillc  et  de  mousqueterie. . 
Ibid.  p.  204. — L-  H. 

(3)  . . . “Pres  de  six  beures:  les  batteries  de  terre  secon- 
daieut  lafluttille;  mais  on  remount  alors  que  1c#  ration  - 
nadrs  ne  sufficient  pas  i»our  mi u ire  la  place,  on  fit  la  rc- 
traite  i>  une  heure-  tin  laucon  snuta  pendant  1'action,  un 
autre  derivn  par  la  force  du  courant,  et  fut  pris  par  les 
Tares.”  Ibid.  — L.  E. 

(4)  “Properly  madmen:  a sperira  of  troops  who,  in  the 
Turkish  army,  act  as  the  forlorn  hope.” — O'Uerbelol. 

(6)  “Les  Tares  perdirrnt  ben  neon  p de  monde  et  plusirurs 
vaisseaax:  a peine  lu  retraite  de*  Russes  fut-dle  rrmnrqm-c, 
que  les  plus  braves  d'entre  It  s cunrmU  se  jrtcrent  dnns  dc 
petites  barques  et  essaj^rent  line  desrente:  le  Comte  de  Ha- 
mas les  mil  en  fuitr,  et  lour  tua  plusleur*  offleiers  et  grand 
nombre  de  sold  at*.  ” Ulsi.  de  la  Y.  ff.  t.  il.  p.  904. — L.  B. 


Their  Delbis(4)  maim’d  some  boats,  aud  sail’d  again, 
And  gall’d  the  Russians  with  a heavy  fire, 

Aud  tried  to  make  a landing  on  the  main ; 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  desire: 

Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  aud  with  a whole  gazette  of  slaughter.^) 

XXXII. 

“ If”  (says  the  historian  here)  u I could  report 
All  that  the  llussiaus  did  upon  this  day, 

I think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short, 

And  I should  still  have  many  things  to  say;”(G) 
And  so  he  says  no  more — but  pays  his  court 
To  some  distinguish’d  strangers  in  that  fray; 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Laugeron,  and  Damas, 
Names  great  os  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has.  (7) 

XXXI II. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  Fame  is: 
For  out  of  these  three  u press: x checaiiers”  how 
Many  of  common  readers  give  a guess 

That  such  existed?  (and  they  may  live  now 
For  aught  we  know.)  Renown ’s  all  hit  or  miss; 

There ’s  fortune  even  in  fame,  we  must  allow. 

Tis  true,  the  Memoirs  (8)  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne  (9) 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  him  oblivion’s  screen. 

XXXIV. 

But  here  arc  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actions 
As  gallantly  as  ever  limn**  fought, 

But,  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions, 

Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  often  sought. 
Thus  eveu  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractions, 
And  U extinguish’d  sooner  than  she  ought:  • 

Of  all  our  modern  battles,  I will  bet 

You  can’t  repeat  nine  names  from  each  gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glory, 
Show’d  that  somewhere,  somehow , there  was  a fault, 
And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 

Most  strongly  recommended  nn  assault; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary, (10) 
Which  made  a long  debate;  but  I must  halt, 

For  if  I wrote  down  every  warrior’s  speech, 

I doubt  few  readers  e’er  would  mount  the  breach. 

(0)  “ On  ne  lartrait  pas  si  on  voulait  rapportrx  tout  ce  que 
les'  Rasse*  firent  de  memorable  dans  eelle  journre;  pour 
confer  les  bants  fuits  d'arme*,  poor  pnrticuLiri*er  toutes  lev 
action*  d'rclat,  il  faudrait  composer  det  volumes.”  Ibid. 
— L.  K. 

(7)  “Parmi  les  ttrnnKcm,  le  Prince  de  Ligne  se  dintingua 
de  manicre  a mrritcr  I'estime  ucrnle ; de  vrai*  chevalier* 
franrnis,  attires  par  (’amour  de  la  gloira,9emontrerentriigncs 
d'clle:  le*  pins  marqunnts  rtnient  le  jeunr  Due  dr  Richelieu, 
les  Comtes  de  Langrron  et  de  Damns.”  Ibid.—  L.  K. 

(8)  letters  and  tleflectUnu  of  the  Austrian  Field- Marshal, 
Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Ugne,  edited  by  the  Baroness  dc 
$ tael- Holstein.  2 sola.  1800.  - L.  E. 

10)  Charles  Joseph,  Comte  de  Ugne.  was  born  at  Brussels. 
Being,  in  1782,  sent  by  the  limperor  Joseph  II.  on  a mission 
to  Catherine,  lie  became  a great  favourite  with  her.  She 
appointed  him  field  marshal,  und  Rave  him  un  estate  In  the 
Crimea.  In  1788,  he  wm*  sent  to  assist  Potemkin  at  Ik 
siege  of  Oruikofif.  He  died  in  1814. — L.  E. 

(10)  “ L'Amiral  Ribas  drrlara,  en  plein  eon  veil,  que  ee 
u’etait  qn’rn  donnnnl  l'assaut  qu’on  obtirndrait  la  plare: 
ret  avis  parut  hardi ; on  lut  opposa  mille  raison*,  nuxqucJIe* 
il  rrpondlt  par  de  medicares.”  Hist,  de  la  A'.  H.  I.  li.  p.  206. 
-L.  E. 
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XXXVI. 

There  was  a mao,  if  that  be  was  a man, — 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call’d  in  question, 
For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 
Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan. 

He  died  beneath  a tree,  as  much  unblest  on 
The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 

As  e’er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 

XXXVII. 

This  was  Potemkin(l) — a great  thing  in  days 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise, 

His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A kind  of  fantasy  proportionate 
In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a steeple. 

XXXVIII. 

While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 
A courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 
In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent; 

I cannot  tell  the  w'ay  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded. 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  bonier 
Were  briskly  tired  aud  answer'd  in  due  urder.(2) 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 

Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
In#  all  pnnters  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war’s  art, 

By  his  despatches  couch'd  in  pithy  phrase; 
Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 
Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  Souvarofl\3) 

XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a Spartan,  had  the  cause 
Been  one  to  which  a good  heart  could  be  partial — 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws; 

(I)  Thr  following  character  of  Prince  Potemkin  is  from 
the  pea  of  Omni  Segur,  who  lived  in  hnbits  of  intimacy 
with  him  “ In  his  person  were  collected  the  moil  opposite  | 
defect*  and  advantages  of  every  kind.  He  was  avaricious 
and  ostentatious,  despotic  aad  obliging,  politic  and  mnfld-  | 
ing,  licentious  and  superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambitious  j 
and  indiscreet ; lavish  of  his  bounties  to  his  relations,  his  I 
mistresses,  and  his  favourites,  yet  frequently  paying  neither  I 
bis  household  nor  his  creditors.  His  consequence  always 
depended  on  a woman,  and  he  was  always  unfaithful 
to  her.  Nothing  could  equal  the  uefivity  of  his  mind,  j 
nor  the  indolence  of  his  body.  No  dangrrs  could  appal 
his  courage ; no  difficulties  force  him  to  abandon  his  pro-  l 
jeets.  But  the  snrrcss  of  an  enterprise  always  brought  | 
on  disgust  Every  thing  with  him  was  desultory  ; business, 
pleasure,  temper,  courage.  Hit  presence  was  a restraint  ou 
every  company.  He  was  morose  to  ail  that  stood  in  awe  of 
him,  and  caressed  all  such  ns  accosted  him  with  familiarity. 
None  bad  read  less  than  be;  few  people  were  better  in- 
formed. One  while  he  formed  the  project  of  becoming  Duke 
of  Courland ; at  another  he  thought  of  bestowing  ou  himself 
the  crown  of  Poland.  He  frequently  gave  intimation  of  an 
intention  to  make  himself  a bishop,  nr  even  a simple  monk. 
He  built  a superb  palace,  and  wanted  to  sdl  it  before  it  was 
finished.  In  his  youth  he  had  pleased  Catherine  by  the  ar-  ■ 
dour  of  his  passion,  by  bis  valour,  and  by  his  masruline 
beauty.  Become  the  rival  of  Orloff,  he  performed  for  his  I 
sovereign  whatever  the  most  romantic  passion  could  inspire,  j 


WORKS. 


But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o’er-arcb  all 
Witb  his  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause. 
Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a trice, 
u You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.”  (4) 

XLI. 

“Let  there  be  light!  said  God,  and  there  was  light!* 

“ Let  there  be  blood ! ” says  man,  and  there ’s  a sea ! 
The  fiat  of  this  spoil’d  child  of  the  Night 
(For  Day  ne’er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  one  hour,  than  thirty  bright 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 
Lovely  as  those  which  ripen’d  Eden's  fruit; 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root. 

XLII. 

Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  “Allahs*  now  | 
Began  to  signalise  the  Russ  retreat, (5) 

Were  damnably  mistaken;  few  are  slow 
In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat 
(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  though 
I never  think  about  it  in  a heat), 

But  here,  I say,  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 
Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon : 

XLIII. 

For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem’d  Cossacques 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view  ; 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 

For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  harks, 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried, 

Iu  this  piaiu  pair,  Suwarrow  aud  his  guide.  (0) 

XLtV. 

“ Great  joy  to  Tendon  now ! ” says  some  great  fool, 
When  London  had  a grand  illumination. 

Which  to  that  bottle-conjuror,  John  Ball, 

Is  of  ull  dreams  the  first  hallucination; 

So  that  the  streets  of  colour’d  lamps  arc  full, 

That  sage  [said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsense, 
To  gratify,  like  a huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

He  put  out  nn  eye,  to  free  it  from  a blemiih  which  dimi- 
nished his  brunt y.  Banished  by  bis  rival,  he  ran  to  meet 
death  in  battle,  and  returned  with  glory.  He  died  in  1791, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two."— L.  E. 

(2)  **Ce  projet,  remis  a un  antre  jour,  rprouva  encore  les 
plus  grandes  difficult?* ; Ic  courage  de  Ribas  les  surmouta  : 
il  ne  s’agissait  que  de  determiner  le  Prince  Potirmkin ; il  y 
reussit.  Tandi*  qu'il  ae  demrnait  pour  revocation  du  projet 
agree,  on  construisait  de  nouvrllc*  batteries;  on  comptait. 
le  12  dreemhre,  quatre-viugts  pieces  de  cauon  sur  le  hord 
du  Danube,  et  cette  journce  se  pavsa  en  rives  cannonades.” 
Histoire  tie  la  Movefile  itussie,  t.  ii.  p.  205. — L.  E- 

(3)  “.Mai*  le  13,  une  partie  des  troupes  ctait  embarquee; 
on  allnit  lever  le  sirge:  un  eourrier  arrive;  ce  roomer  ao- 
nonre,  de  la  part  du  Prince,  que  le  Marechal  Souwarnw  v* 
prendre  le  coiumandement  des  forces  ninnies  sous  Ismael." 
Ibid. — L.  Ii. 

(4)  “ La  letter  do  Prince  Potiemkjn  It  Souwarnw  eat  trfs- 
rourte  ; elle  print  le  caractere  de  ccs  drnx  peraonnages.  I n 
void  dans  toute  aa  tenenr:  '/'om  prendrez  Ismael  a fuel 
prix  i/ue  ce  soit!’n  Ibid. — L E. 

(5)  “ Ee  eourrier  est  teraoin  des  cris  de  joie  ( Allah*)  du 
Tore,  qui  se  croyait  4 la  tin  de  se s niaux.”  Ibid. — L K. 

(6)  “Le  16,  on  voit  venlr  de  loin  dens  homme*  rourant  4 
toute  bride:  on  le*  prit  pour  des  Kosaks;  I'un  etait  Souwa- 
row,  et  I’autre  son  guide,  porta nt  un  paqurt  gros  rornmc  |« 
poing,  et  renfrrmant  Ic  bagage  du  general.”  Ibid. — L.  E. 
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XLV. 

Tis  strange  that  he  should  farther  “damn  his  eyes,” 
For  they  are  damn'd ; that  once  all-famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  farther  prize, 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 

Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth. 
Which  stares  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine. 

Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotteu  Famine. 

XL  VI. 

But  to  the  tale; — great  joy  unto  the  camp! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossacqoe, 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a gas  lamp, 
Presaging  a most  luminous  attack ; 

Or  like  a wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp, 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a boggy  walk. 

He  flitted  to  and  fro,  a dancing  light. 

Which  all  who  aaw  it  follow’d,  wrong  or  right. 

XLVTI. 

But,  certes,  matters  took  a different  face; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause, 

The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a cannot-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair’d  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines,(l) 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVUI. 

Tis  thus  the  spirit  of  a single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 

As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection  ; 
Or  as  a little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a bell-wether  form  the  flock’s  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o’er  little. 

XLIX. 

The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy ; you  would  have  thought 
That  they  were  going  to  a marriage -feast 
(This  metaphor,  I think,  holds  good  as  aught, 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both,  at  least): 

There  was  not  now  a luggage-boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardour  much  increased ; (2) 
And  why?  because  a little — odd — old  man, 

Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 


But  so  it  was;  and  every  preparation 
Was  made  with  all  alacrity : the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 

And  waited  but  the  signal’s  voice  to  burst 

(1)  “Lea  #orr«'s  multipliri  de  Sou  w a row,  m bravoure  & 
tnate  itpreuve,  la  confidence  qne  le  soldat  avait  en  Ini,  pro- 
dulxirent  un  entbouslasme  general : one  salve  des  batteries 
do  camp  et  de  la  flotte  cekbrfrent  son  arrive,  et  I’espoir 
do  succt-s  ranima  les  esprit*,  l.es  chose*  prrnnent  le  mime 
Jour  one  autre  tournure ; le  camp  se  rapproche  et  s'ctabUt 
A la  portee  dn  canon  de  la  place;  on  prepare  des  fascines, 
on  construit  des  vchelles,  on  ctahlit  den  batteries  nouvelles.” 
Hitt,  de  la  Mouvtlle  Rutile,  t.  U.  p.  *200. — L.  F- 

(2)  “L’ardeur  de  Sonwarow.  son  incroyablr  activity,  son 
mepri*  des  dangers,  sa  presque  certitude  de  musir,  son  Ante 
rnfln  s'est  communique^  A I'armce;  il  n’est  pat  jnsqu'au 
dernier  goajnt  qul  ne  desire  d’obtcnir  rhonnear  de  monter 
k I'avtaut.” — 1..  E. 

(3)  * I .a  premiere  nttaque  rtait  composer  de  trols  eolonnes 


Upon  the  foe:  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o’er  a sea  of  slaughter: 

The  third,  iu  columns  two,  attack’d  by  water.  (3) 


New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 
A general  council,  in  which  unanimity, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail’d,  (4) 
As  sometimes  happens  in  a great  exticmity  ; 
And  every  difficulty  being  dispell’d, 

Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 
While  SouvaroflT,  determined  to  obtain  it, 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.  (5) 


It  is  an  actual  fact  that  he,  commander- 
In-chief,  in  proper  person  deign’d  to  drill 
The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afTord  to  squander 
His  lime,  a corporal’s  duty  to  fulfil; 

Just  as  you ’d  break  a sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show’d  them  how  to  mount  a ladder  (which 
Was  not  like  Jacob’s)  or  to  cross  a ditch.  (6) 


Also  he  dress’d  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 
Like  men  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks, 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines, 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks;  (7) 

And  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 

He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneer’d,  in  phrases  witty : 
He  made  no  answer ; but  he  took  the  city. 


Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 
A stern  repose ; which  you  would  scarce  conceive : 
Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 
Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled there  was  little  din, 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends, 
And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 


Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert. 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pondering; 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering ; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half-dirt, 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  plundering; 

Now  Mars,  now  Momus;  and,  when  bent  to  storm 
A fortress,  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

...trots  antres  rnlonnes,  destinies  A la  second c nttaque, 
avaient  pour  ebefs,  etc....  la  troUierae  attaque  par  rati  a‘a- 
vait  que  deui  colonnes."  Ibid.  p.  207  — 1-  K. 

(4)  “On  construlsit  de  nouvrlles  battrriea  le  18.  On  tint 
nn  conseil  de  guerre,  on  y exam  inn  les  pis  ns  pour  1‘assant ; 
Its  reunirent  too*  les  suffrage*. n Ibid.  p.  208. — L»  E. 


( b)  Fact : Suwaroff  did  this  in  person. 

(0)  “Le  19  et  le  20.  Souwarow  exer^a  lea  soldats;  il  lenr 
roontra  comment  il  fallait  s'y  prendre  pour  escalader ; II  en- 
aeigna  am  recrues  la  maniere  de  donner  le  coup  de  baion- 
nette."  I lift,  de  la  N.  R.  t.  II.  p.  208.— L.  B. 

(7)  “Pour  ees  exerclces  d’un  aoaveau  genre,  il  se  servit 
de  fascines  disposers  de  tnanii-re  4 reprrsenter  nn  Tare." 
Ibid.- L.  B, 
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The  day  before  Che  assault,  while  upon  drill — 

For  this  great  conqueror  play’d  the  corporal  — 
Some  Cossacques,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a hill, 
Had  met  a party  towards  the  twilight’s  fall, 

One  of  whom  spoke  tlicir  tongue — or  well  or  ill, 

’T  was  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all ; 

But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  mauuer, 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  banner. 

LVII. 

Whereon  immediately  at  his  request 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  head-quarters ; 
Thrir  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  have  guess'd 
That  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartars, 
And  that  beneath  each  Tnrkish-fashion’d  vest 
Lurk'd  Christianity;  which  sometimes  barters 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 

Lvra. 

Snwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  Ids  shirt 
Before  a company  of  Calmucks,  drilling, 
Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 

And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing,— 

For  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt. 

This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 
His  maxims,  which  to  martial  comprehension 
Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a pension ; — 

LIX. 

Suwnrrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

OfCossacqucs  and  their  prey,  turn’d  round  and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye: — 

“ Whence  come  ye?" — “ From  Constantinople  last, 
Captives  just  now  escaped,”  was  the  reply. 

M What  are  ye?” — “What  you  sec  us.”  Briefly 
This  dialogue;  for  be  who  answer’d  knew  [pass’d 
To  whom  be  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 


“Your  names?” — “Mine’s  Johnson,  and  my  com- 
rade’s Juan ; 

Tlx*  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman.”  The  chief  threw  on 
The  party  a slight  glance,  then  said,  “ I have  heard 
Yomt  name  before,  the  second  is  a new  one : 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd : 

But  let  that  pass: — I think  I have  beard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ?” — “ The  same.” 

LXL 

“You  served  at  Widdin?” — “ Yes.” — “You  led  the 
attack  ?” 

“ I did.” — “ What  next  ?” — “ I really  hardly  know.” 
“ You  were  the  first  i’  the  breach  ?” — “ 1 was  not  slack 
At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so.” 

“What  follow’d?” — “A  shot  laid  me  on  tny  back, 
And  I became  a prisoner  to  the  foe." 

“ You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  surround**! 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXH 

“ Where  will  you  serve?” — “Where’er  you  please.” 
— “I  know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 

AtkI  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 
After  the  hardships  you’ve  already  borne. 


And  this  young  fellow — say  what  can  he  do? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  torn?”  1 
“ Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
| In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault.” 

Lxm. 

“He  shall,  if  that  be  dare.”  Here  Juan  bow’d  1 
Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.  Snwarrow 
Continued  : “ Your  old  regiment's  allow’d. 

By  special  Providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 

Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault : I have  vow'd 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o’er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  task 
13c  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LX  IV. 

“ So  now,  roy  lads,  for  glory !” — Here  he  turn’d 
And  drill’d  away,  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high  heroic  bosom  burn’d 

For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a cushion 
A preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spurn’d 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push  on 
To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a favourite,  ventured  to  address 
Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement:  “I  confess 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow’d  to  die 

Among  the  foremost ; but  if  you ’d  express 
Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 
And  self  would  know  wbat  duty  to  attend.” 

LXVI. 

“Right!  I was  busy,  and  forgot.  Why,  you 
Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 
Now  underarms.  IIo!  KatskoO)  take  him  to— 
(Here  he  call’d  up  a Polish  orderly) 

His  post,  I mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew: 

The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me; 

He ’s  a fine  boy.  Tbc  women  may  be  sent 
To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick -tent.” 

Lxvn. 

But  here  a sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies, — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a way  so  new. 

Although  their  hararn  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true. 

Passive  obedience, — now  raised  up  the  bead, 

With  Hashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  Hung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 

LX  VIII. 

O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men, 

Who  were  thus  honour’d  by  tbc  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 

Or  plunged  a province  or  a realm  in  grief. 

Oh,  foolish  mortals!  Always  taught  in  vain! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel ! since  for  one  sole  leaf 
1 Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 

! Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sen. 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears, 

And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey’d 
The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a slight  shade 
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01  feeling : for  however  habit  sear* 

Men’s  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 
fs  butchery,  sometimes  a single  sorrow 
Will  touch  even  heroes — and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said, — and  in  the  kindest  Cnlmuck  tone, — 
“Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 
By  bringing  women  here?  They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 
In  safety  to  the  waggons,  where  alone 

lu  fact  they  can  be  safe.  You  should  have  been 
Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  Uirives: 

Save  wed  a year,  I hate  recruits  with  wive*.* 

LXXI. 

“ May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  u these  are  the  wive*  of  others, 
And  not  our  own.  I am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers 
To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one’s  own  bride 
Into  a camp:  1 know  that  nought  so  bothers 
The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a charge. 

As  leaving  a small  family  at  large. 

LXXI  I. 

“But  these  arc  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 
With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape, 

Aud  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
A thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 

To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new; 

To  them,  poor  things,  it  is  an  awkward  scrape: 

I therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 

Bequest  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly." 

LXX  111. 

Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyes, 
Look’d  on,  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors ; nor  was  their  surprise 
Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 
Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean, 

More  fear’d  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  every  thing  seem’d  resting  on  his  nod, 

As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.  Now  to  them, 
Who  were  accustom’d,  as  a sort  of  god. 

To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a gem, 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail ’s  a diadem,) 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a doubt 
How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 

LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay. 

Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental, 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way: 

Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental, 
Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 

Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 
In  tliis — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVL 

And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses, 
They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await, 

; According  to  the  artillery’s  hits  or  misses, 
j What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate — 
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(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A mortgage  on  Humanity’s  estate) — 

While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm, 

To  burn  a town  which  ocver  did  them  harm. 

LXXVII. 

Suwarrow, — who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross, 

Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail, 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross, 

And  as  (be  wind  a widow'd  nation’s  \rafl, 

And  cared  as  little  for  bis  army’s  loss 

(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job,  — 

What  was’t  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob? 

LXXVIII. 

Nothing. — The  wort  of  glory  still  went  on 
In  preparations  for  a cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  llion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made; 

But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  sou, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade,  [bullets; 

Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 
Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses’  gullets. 

LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer!  who  couldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long ; all  ages,  though  so  short, 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 

Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort. 

Unless  gunjiowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court. 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a Troy : — 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer!  I have  now 

To  paint  a siege,  whereiu  more  men  were  slain, 
With  deadlier  engines  and  a speedier  blow, 

Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I must  allow, 

To  vie  with  tbee  would  he  about  as  vaia 
As  for  a brook  to  cope  with  ocean’s  flood ; 

But  still  we  moderns  equal  you  iu  blood; 

LXXXI. 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum! 

Of  which,  howe’er  the  Muse  describes  each  act. 
There  should  be  ne'ertheless  a slight  substratum. 
But  now  tbe  town  is  going  to  be  attack’d; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I relate ’em? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals!  Phoebus  watches 
To  colour  up  bis  rays  from  your  despatches. 

LXXXII. 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bouaparte! 

Oil,  ye  less  grand  loug  lists  of  kill'd  and  wounded! 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  so  hearty, 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now,  surrounded ! 
Oh,  Cajsar’s  Commentaries ! now  impart,  ye 
Shadows  of  glory  ! lest  I be  (confounded) 

A portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues, 

So  beautiful,  so  fltxliiig,  to  the  Muse. 

LXXY1I1. 

When  I call  “fading"  martial  immortality, 

I mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year, 

And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality. 

Some  sucking  hero  is  com  pci  I'd  to  rear, 

?8 
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Who,  when  we  come  to  sura  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear, 

Turns  out  to  be  a butcher  in  great  business, 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a sort  of  dizziness. 

LX  XXIV. 

Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet. 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man. 

As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot: 

A uniform  to  boys  is  like  a fan 
To  women ; there  is  scarce  a crimson  varlet 
But  deems  himself  the  First  in  Glory’s  van. 

But  Glory’s  glory  ; and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind ! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  he  feels  it , and  some  say  he  sees. 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a pig ; 

Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease, 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a brig, 

A schooner,  or But  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  Canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue: 

The  next  shall  ring  n peal  to  shake  all  people, 

Like  a bob-major  from  a village  steeple. 

LXXXYI. 

Hark ! through  the  silence  of  the  cold  dnll  night. 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank! 

Lo!  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along  the  leaguer’d  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arm’d  river,  while  with  straggling  light 

The  stars  peep  tbrongh  the  vapours  dim  and  dank, 
Which  carl  in  curious  wreaths : — bow  soon  the  smoke 
Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a deeper  cloak! 

LXXXVU. 

Here  pause  we  for  the  preset — as  even  then 
That  awful  panse,  dividing  life  from  death, 

Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  breath ! 
A moment — and  all  will  be  life  again ! 

The  march!  the  charge!  the  shouts  of  either  faith! 
Hurra!  and  Allah!  and — one  moment  more — 

The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle’s  roar. 


CANTO  VIII.(I) 


On  blood  and  thunder!  and  oh  blood  and  wounds! 

These  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 

Too  gentle  reader!  and  most  shocking  sounds: 

And  so  they  are;  yet  thus  is  Glory’s  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
So  be  they  her  mspirers!  Call  them  Mars, 

Bcllona,  what  you  will — they  mean  but  wars. 

(I)  “This  Canto  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  taking 
of  Ismail  hy  storm.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt,  in  prose, 
even  a feeble  outline  of  the  varied  horrors  which  marked 
that  celebrated  scene  of  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  car- 
nage ; the  noble  writer  has  depicted  them  with  all  that 
vivid  and  appalling  fidelity,  which,  on  such  a theme,  might 
be  expected  from  his  powerful  muse,  and,  if  any  thing  can 
add  to  the  shuddering  sensation  we  experience  in  reading 
these  terrific  details,  it  is  the  consideration  that  poetry,  in 
this  Instance,  instead  of  dealing  in  fiction,  must  necessarily 
relate  a tale  that  falls  short  of  the  truth.  * Campbell. — L.  L. 


II. 

All  was  prepared — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 
To  wield  them,  in  their  terrible  array. 

The  army,  like  a lion  from  his  den, 

March’d  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, — 

A human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  hrealhe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 

Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which,  cut  oil  in  vain, 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

III. 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

War’s  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance. 

To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 

The  drying  up  a single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 

And  why  ? — because  it  brings  self-approbation ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 

Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a nation, 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 

A higher  title,  or  a loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 

Are  nothing  but  a child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 

And  such  they  are — and  such  they  will  be  found : 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 

Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound! 

While  the  mere  victor’s  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  "ill  be 
A watch-word  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VL 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow’d 
Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery’s  flame. 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a fiery  cloud, 

And  in  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same — (2) 

A mirror'd  hell!  the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  poal  on  peal,  o'ercame 
The  ear  far  more  than  thunder;  for  Heaven’s  flashes 
Spare,  or  smite  rarely — man’s  make  millions  ashes  ! 

VII. 

j The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pass’d 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a few  toises, 

, When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last. 

Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices  : 
Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 
Which  rock’d  as  ’t were  beneath  the  mighty  noises; 
While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 
, The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den.  (3) 

I (2)  “ Ls  null  etnit  obscure ; on  broaillard  i^pals  ne  non* 

J permrttalt  dc  distingoer  autre  chose  que  le  fen  de  noire  : 
I artillerir,  dont  I’horiinn  «tait  emhrnm*  de  tons  e*4t*s : ee  > 
fen,  partant  da  milira  do  Danube,  »e  rfilfthluait  snr  le* 

1 eaux,  et  offrait  on  coop  d’reil  trfa-siagalier.”  t/isl.  de  la 
JfomveUe  livssie,  t.  U.  p.  5W9. — I..  E. 

(3)  “ A peine  cot-on  parroum  1'espace  de  qnelqoes  toises 
nu -deli  des  batteries,  que  les  Tores,  qul  n'avaient  point  tire 
i pendant  toute  la  nuit,  s'upcrrevnnt  dc  nos  mouvemms, 
commencerent  de  leur  cote  an  feu  tres-vif,  qui  cm  bras*  le 
' rcatc  de  {'horizon  : mais  cc  fat  bien  autre  chose  lorsqne 
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VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  “ Allah  !”  (1)  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance:  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  M Allah !”  and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o’er. 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.  Hark  ! through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth,  “Allah!  Allah!  Hu!” (2) 

IX. 

The  columns  were  in  movement  one  and  all, 

But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water. 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  liegan  to  fall,  (3) 

Though  led  by  Arseuiew,  that  great  son  of  slaughter, 
As  brave  as  ever  fare  I both  bomb  and  ball. 

“Carnage”  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  “is  God’s 
daughter:”  (4) 

If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a ball  between 
His  cap  and  bead,  (5)  which  proves  the  bead  to  be 
Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen. 

Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap ; in  fact,  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  onto  a right  legitimate  head: 

“Ashes  to  ashes”  — why  not  lead  to  lead? 

XI. 

Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince , 

Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near,— 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wince, 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a deaf  ear, — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  tokeu, 

To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken.  (6) 

XII. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  np  their  emetic. 

And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 
Like  hail,  to  make  a bloody  diuretic.  (7) 

Mortality!  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills; 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 
Like  the  death-watch,  within  onr  ears  the  ills 
Past,  present,  and  to  come; — but  all  may  yield 
To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

xm. 

There  the  still-varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very'  number  makes  men  hard 

avanecs  davnntagr,  le  fen  de  la  mnusquetrrie  commenfa 
dans  toute  1‘elrndoe  do  rempart  qor  nous  nprrrevions.  C.e 
fut  alors  que  la  place  pamt  It  nos  yetu  ronime  an  volran 
dont  le  feu  sort  nit  de  toutes  parti.”  Hitt,  de  la  JS'ouvelle 
Puttie.  t.  U.  p.  2nfl. — £..  E. 

(1)  “Un  rrl  universe!  d'.V//flA/qni  se  repetnit  tout  antour 
de  la  ville.  Tint  encore  rendre  plus  extraordinaire  ert  in- 
stant, dont  il  eat  impossible  de  ac  faire  unc  idee.”  Ibid. — I..  E. 

(2)  Allah  llu  I ia  properiy  the  war-cry  of  tbo  Mussulman*  ; 
and  they  dwell  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gives  it  a wild 
and  peculiar  effert. 

(3)  “ Toutes  les  colonnea  etaient  en  mouvement  ; erfles 
qui  attaquaient  pareau  commandos  par  le  general  Arseniew, 
esiuyirrent  un  feu  rpouvuntuhlc,  et  pardireut  uvant  le  jour 
un  tiers  de  leurs  efficient.”  Ibid. — L-E. 

(♦)  “But  Thy ‘most  dreaded  instrument 
la  working  oat  a pure  intent, 

* To  Wil.  the  Deity's  s Uiis  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a pedigree  for 
murder  as  aver  was  found  out  by  Garter  King  at  Arms.  — What 
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By  the  infinities  of  agony 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  wbate’er  it  may  regard — 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Turn'd  back  within  its  socket,— these  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
May  win,  perhaps,  a riband  at  the  breast! 

XIV. 

Yet  I love  glory glory’s  a great  thing: — 

Think  what  it  is  to  be  in. your  old  age 
Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king: 

A moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a sage. 

And  heroes  nre  but  made  for  bards  to  sing, 

^ Which  is  still  better;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 
Half-pay  for  life,  moke  mankind  worth  destroy  ing. 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  push’d  on 
To  lake  a battery  on  the  right;  the  others, 

W ho  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 

Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 
Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one. 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers, 
O’er  the  entrenchment  and  the  palisade,  (8) 

Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 

And  this  was  admirable , for  so  hot 

The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 
Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 
Of  officers  a third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault: 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault. 

XVII. 

But  here  I leave  the  general  concern, 

To  track  onr  hero  on  his  path  of  fame: 

He  mast  his  laurels  separately  earn; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name. 

Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 
A couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim, 

Would  fiirm  a lengthy  lexicon  of  glory, 

And,  what  is  worse  still,  a much  longer  story : 

XVIII. 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 
To  the  gazette — which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 
lit  ditches,  fields,  or  wheresoe’er  they  felt 

la  man  array’d  for  mutual  slaughter;. 

Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter /” 

Ifordsirorth's  Thanksgiving  Ode. 

(5)  “ Le  Prince  de  l.lgne  fut  blessc  au  grnou  le  Hue  de 
Richelieu  eat  une  balle  rntre  le  fond  de  son  honurt  et  an 
tete.”  Hist,  de  la  JYourcile  Puttie,  t.  II.  p.  210. — I..  K, 

(fl)  “ Le  brigadier  Markow,  inslstant  pour  qu’on  emportit 
Ic  prince  blesse,  refut  un  coup  dc  fUsil  qui  lul  fracassa  le 
pied.”  Ibid. — L-  E. 

(7)  “ Trois  cents  benches  i fen  vomissaient  sans  inter- 
ruption, et  treote  millc  fusils  alimentaient  sans  reiaehe  une 
gride  de  bailee.”  Ibid. — L.  B» 

(8)  “ Les  troupes,  d^ji  debarqures,  *e  port«Vent  a drolte 
pour  s’emparer  d'une  hatterie : et  celles  debarquees  plus  has, 
principalrmcnt  composes  des  grenadiers  dc  Kanagorie, 
eecaladaicnt  le  retrenchement  et  la  palissade  ” Ibid. — L.  E. 
would  have  been  said,  bad  any  fn-r-sjmken  people  discovered  such  a 

lineage  • 
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Tbcir  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber ; — 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch : I knew  a man  whose  loss 
Was  printed  Grove , although  his  name  wasGrose.(l) 

And  afterwards,  if  he  must  needs  destroy, 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 
No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure; 

XIX. 

xxv: 

Juan  and  Johnson  join'd  a certain  corps, 

1 And  fought  away  with  might  and  main,  not  knowing 
The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before, 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going; 
But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o’er, 
Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  glowing, 
But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win, 

To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

But  always  without  malice:  if  he  wan’d 

Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  u the  best 
Intentions,”  which  form  nil  mankind's  trump  cardy 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test. 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 
OfT  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 
Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  welt; 

T is  pity  “that  such  meanings  should  pave  hell.”  (3) 

XX. 

XXVI. 

Thus  on  they  wallow’d,  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands, — sometimes  gaining 
A yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them  uigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 
At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire, 

Which  really  pour’d  as  if  all  hell  were  raining 
Iustead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o’er 
A wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

I almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 

Whether  hell’s  pavement — if  it  be  so  pared — 
Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 

Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 

Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 
And  smooth’d  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 
Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  Mali. 

XXI. 

XXVII. 

Though  ’twas  Don  Juan’s  first  of  fields,  and  though 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 
In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  docs  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a triumphal  arch, 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch, 
Which  stiffen'd  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'd  for  day; — 
Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 

Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands’  sides 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 

By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides, 

Was  on  a sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 

When,  after  a good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 

He  fouud  himself  alouc,  and  friends  rctiriug. 

XXII. 

XXVIII. 

Indeed  he  could  not.  But  what  if  he  had? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign'd  to  run, 
For  the  first  and  last  lime;  for,  like  a pad, 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after  one 
Warm  bout  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks, 

And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

I don’t  know  how  the  thing  occurr’d— it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill'd  or  wounded, 
And  that  the  rest  had  laced  unto  the  right 
About;  a circumstance  which  has  confounded 
Caesar  himself,  who  in  the  very  sight 

Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a shield. 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field. (4) 

xxiir. 

XXIX. 

He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic 
(The  antiquariaus('2)  who  can  settle  time, 

Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 
Swear  that  Pat’s  language  spraug  from  the  same  clime 
With  Hanuibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 
Of  Dido’s  alphabet;  and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national); — 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Ciesar,  but  a fine  young  lad,  who  fought 
He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 

Stopp’d  for  a minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 
For  a much  longer  time;  then,  like  an  ass — 

(Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 
This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 
Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a new  one); — 

XXIV. 

XXX. 

Bat  Juan  was  quite  “a  broth  of  a boy,® 

A thing  of  impulse  and  a child  of  song; 

Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy. 

Or  the  sensation  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong), 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 

And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind  ; 
But  seeing, Hashing  forward,  like  the  day 
i Over  the  lulls,  a fire  enough  to  blind 

(1)  A fact : see  the  Waterloo  gazettes.  I recollect  remark- 
ing. at  the  time,  to  a friend  There  is  fame!  a mnn  is 

killed,  his  name  Is  Grose,  and  the)*  print  it  Grove.”  I wns 
at  college  with  the  deceased,  who  was  a very  amiable  and 
clever  man.  and  his  society  in  great  request  fur  bis  wit, 
gaiety,  and  u chansons  a hoire." 

(2';  See  General  Valance?  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

(3)  The  Portuguese  proverb  says  that  “lieli  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.” 

(4)  “ The  Nervii  marched,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand. 

! and  fell  npon  Ciesar,  as  he  was  fortifying  hi*  camp,  and 
had  not  the  leant  notion  of  mi  sudden  an  attack.  They  tint 
routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  surroundrd  the  twelfth  and  the 
seventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers.  Ilnd  not  Qmanr 
•Hatched  a buckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his 
1 way  through  the  combatauts  before  him.  and  rushed  upon 
the  barbarians;  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his 
(.'anger,  ran  from  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and 
- mowed  down  the  rnemy's  ranks,  not  one  (toman  would  bare 
survived  the  battle.”  Plutarch. — L.  E. 
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Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a fray, 

He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 
A path,  to  add  bis  own  slight  arm  and  forces 
To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXI. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  eveu  the  corps,  which  had 
Quite  disappear’d — the  gods  know  how  ! (I  can’t 
Account  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 
In  history  ; but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a mere  lad, 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before. 

Nor  care  a pinch  of  snuff  about  bis  corps:) — 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 

And  left  at  large,  like  a young  heir,  to  make 
His  way  to — where  he  knew  not — single-handed; 

As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 
An  “ ignis  fatuus ; ” or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake  ; 

So  Juan,  following  honour  and  his  nose, 

Rush’d  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes-(l) 

XXXIII. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
Fill’d  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  wan  seen  and  heard, 

Aud  the  loud  cannon  peal'd  his  hoarsest  strains, 
He  rush’d,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacon! (2) 

XXXIV. 

And  as  he  rush’d  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 

Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 

But  now  reduced,  as  is  a bulky  volume 
Into  an  elegant  extract  {much  less  massy) 

Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 
Air  ’midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 
And  levell'd  weapons  still  against  the  glacis. 

XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too, 

Who  had  “ retreated,”  as  the  phrase  is  when 
Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction’s  jaws  into  the  devil’s  den  ; 

But  Johnson  was  a clever  fellow,  who 

Knew  when  and  how  “ to  cut  and  come  again,” 
And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 
Was  nothing  but  a valorous  kiud  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 
Except  Don  Juan,  a mere  novice,  whose 
More  virgin  valour  never  dreamt  of  flying. 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  iadues 

fl)  M N'aperrevant  pins  le  commandant  da  corps  dont 
je  fnivnis  parlie,  et  Ignorant  oh  je  drvais  porter  me*  pas,  jc 
eras  reconnoitre  le  lieu  oh  le  rempart  etait  situr;  on  jr 
fotsail  un  feu  aasex  vif,  qae  je  jngeni  etre  cclai  du  general- 
major  de  Laaey."  Hitt,  de  la  If.  ft.  t.  ii.  p.  ‘210.—  I..  E- 

(2)  Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  this 
| friar.  [ N.  B.  Though  Friar  Bacon  seem*  to  have  discovered 
gunpowder,  he  had  the  humanity  not  to  record  hU  di*covery 
la  intelligible  language. — L.  K.  ] 


Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and  thews, 
Johnson  retired  a little,  just  to  rally 
TLose  who  catch  cold  iu  “ shadows  of  Death's  valley." 

XXXVII. 

And  there,  a little  shelter’d  from  the  shot, 

Which  raiu’d  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet. 
Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 
By  Christian  soldiery,  a single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet, — 

He  found  a number  of  chasseurs,  all  scatter’d 
By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter’d : 

XXXVIII. 

And  these  he  call’d  on ; and.  what ’s  strange,  they  came 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  “ the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim. 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home.(3) 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a bullet  or  a bomb, 

And  that  odd  impulse,  which  in  wars  or  creeds 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXX IX. 

By  Jove!  he  was  a noble  fellow,  Johnson;  i 

And  though  hia  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 
Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeuess:  he  could  kill  his 
Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsnon 

Her  steady  breath  (which  some  months  the  same  , 
Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle,  [ itiU  is):  j 
Aud  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle; 

XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 
He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.  Though  their  lids  so 
Oft  arc  soon  closed,  all  heroes  arc  not  blind, 

Rut  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 

Retire  a little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

XLI. 

But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  return 

With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 

Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  l>ourn, 

Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a pass  of  dread. (4) 

To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  concern  : 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 

Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire, 

Aud  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XLU. 

Egad ! they  found  the  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 
To  fly  from,  malgr£  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 

(3)  fJlfndower.  u I ran  rail  spirit*  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotspur  Why  iu  ran  I,  or  si  cau  any  man  : 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  rail  for  them.* 

Henry  It'.  — L.  E. 

(4)  “ The  dread  of  something  after  death,— 

The  undiicover’d  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  return*  " Hamlet. — L.  E. 
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Which  fills  a regiment  (besides  their  pay, 

That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  tough)— 
They  found  on  their  return  the  self-same  welcome. 
Which  made  some  think , and  others  know,  a hell  come. 

XLI1I. 

They  fell  as  thick  os  harvests  beneath  hail, 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  below  the  sickle, 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life’s  as  frail 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrash’d  them  like  a flail 
Or  a good  boxer,  into  a sad  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock’d 
Upon  die  head  before  their  guns  were  cock’d. 

XL1V. 

The  Turks,  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 
Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils, 

And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks: 
However,  Heaveu  knows  how,  the  l’ate  who  levels 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks, 

So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  revels, 

That  Johnson  and  some  few  who  bad  not  scamper’d 
Reach’d  the  interior  talus(l)  of  the  rampart. (2) 

XLV. 

First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a dozen, 

Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  rosin. 

Flame  was  shower’d  forth  al>ove,  as  well ’s  below, 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen, 
The  gentlemau  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet. 

Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet. 

XLVI. 

Bnt  those  who  scaled  found  out  that  their  adrance 
Was  favour'd  by  an  accident  or  blunder : 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cobom's  ignorance 
Had  palisado'd  in  a way  you ’d  wonder 
To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France — 

(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  mast  knock  under) — 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet 
Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set: (3) 

XLVI  I. 

So  that  on  either  side  some  nine  or  ten 

Pace*  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 
To  march;  a great  convenience  to  our  men. 

At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive. 

Who  thus  could  form  a line  and  fight  again : 

And  that  which  farther  aided  them  to  strive 
Was,  that  they  could  kick  dowu  the  palisades. 
Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  gra*s-blades.(4) 

(1)  “ Talus,—  tbe  slope  or  Inclination  of  a wall,  where- 
by, reclining  at  the  top  m u to  fall  within  its  bane,  the 
thickness  is  gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height.”  — 
Mtllt.  Dlct.-l.  E. 

(2)  “Appelant  cent  des  chasseurs  qui  etalent  autnur  de 
rooi  en  assn  grand  nomhre,  je  m'nvstnfai  et  reconnus  ne 
m'etre  point  trnrape  dans  mnn  ralrul;  cVtnit  rn  effet  ertte 
ooloune  qui  a l'instant  parvrnait  nu  sommet  du  rempart. 
Lea  Turea  de  derricre  lea  travera  et  les  Hanes  drs  bastions 
voisins  falsairnt  »ur  elle  un  feu  tresrifde  enuon  et  dc  muus- 
queterie.  Je  gravis,  avec  Irsgens  qui  m'nvairnt  suivi.lc  tains 
intcrieur  do  reroport.”  Hist . de  la  ft-  R.  t.  ii.  p.2l  I.—  L. B* 

(A)  “ Ce  fut  dans  cet  instant  que  je  reconnus  comhien 
I'ignorance  du  construrteur  des  palissades  etalt  important? 
pour  nous;  car,  com  me  elles  •‘talent  placed  au  milieu  du 
parapet,’'  etc.  Ibid. — L.  E. 


XLVIIL 

Among  the  first, — I will  uot  say  tbe  first , 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 
Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations: 

The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 
Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience, 

As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 

Waa  beaten, — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too ; — 

XLIX. 

And  that  if  Bliicher,  Bulow,  Gneiscnau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  “au”  and  “ow,” 
Had  not  come  np  in  time  to  cast  an  awe (5) 

Into  tbe  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  censed  to  show 
His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions. 

Which  arc  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

L. 

But  never  mind; — “God  save  the  king!”  and  kings! 

For  if  he  don’t,  I doubt  if  men  will  louger — 

I think  I hear  a little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger: 

Tbe  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 
So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LL 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a giant ; 
At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less  pliant 
Then  comes  “the  tug  of  war;" — ’twill  come  again, 

I rather  doubt;  and  I would  fain  say  “fie  on’t,” 

If  I had  not  perceived  that  revolution 
Alouc  can  save  the  earth  from  bell’s  pollution. 

LIT. 

But  to  continue: — I say  not  the  first. 

But  of  the  first  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 
Walk’d  o’er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed 

Amidst  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a new 
To  him,  and  I should  hope  to  most.  The  thirst  [one 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one, 
Pervaded  him — although  a generous  creature, 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 

LIU. 

And  here  he  was — who  upon  woman’s  breast, 

Even  from  a child,  felt  like  a child;  howe'er 
Tbe  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  coufest, 

To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

(4)  “ 11  y avnit  de  rhnque  e&tr  neaf  a dii  pied*  »ur  les- 
queh  on  pouvait  marcher;  et  le>  soldats,  aprfs  etr*  monte*, 
avaient  |iu  ne  ranger  rnnunodement  sur  l'espace  extrrieur, 
qui  ne  s'Hevnit  que  d'ik-peu-pri's  deux  pied*  au-dcasus  du 
niveau  de  ia  terre.”  Ibid. — L.  E 

(5)  “ It  ha*  been  a favourite  assertion  with  almost  all 
tbe  K reach,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  English  were  | 
on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  tbe  Prussian  force 
came  np.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  Baron  Muffling  has 
given  tlir  most  explicit  testimony,  * that  the  battle  coald 
have  afforded  no  favourable  result  to  the  enemy,  esen  if 
the  Prussians  had  never  come  up.’  The  laarrls  of  \k  atrrloo 
must  be  divided  — the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Prussians 
achieved  and  rendered  available  tbe  victory.”  Sir  It  alter 
Scott. — L.  K. 
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And  lie  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 
“Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  arms;” 
But  Juan  never  left  them,  while  they  had  charms, 

LLV. 

Unless  compell’d  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind, 

Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 

But  here  he  was! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  Home: 

And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 
The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place, 

Dash'd  on  like  a spurr’d  blood-horse  in  a race. 

LV. 

i So  was  his  blood  atirr’d  while  he  found  resistance, 
As  is  the  hunter’s  at  the  five-bar  gate. 

Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britain’s  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 

The  lightest  being  the  safest:  at  a distance 
He  bated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hale 
Blood,  until  heated— and  even  then  his  own 
At  times  would  curdle  o’er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 

The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  bard  press’d, 
Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast. 

Who  catne  a*  if  just  dropp’d  down  from  the  moon, 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address’d 
His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon. 

Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a “base  Bezooian” (1) 

(As  Pistol  calls  it),  but  a young  Livoniau.(2) 

LVU. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 

For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  black  and  blue, 

Stars,  medals,  and  a bloody  sword  iu  hand, 
Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem’d  to  thank, 

He  rccoguised  an  officer  of  rank. 

LVIII. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language;  and  besides,  in  time 
Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a shriek 
Kings  o’er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a crime 
Is  perpetrated  ere  a word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
In  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 
There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there. 

(1)  pistol’s “ Bezonian"  is  a corruption  of  bisngnoso  — a 
needy  man — metaphorically  ( at  least)  a scoundrel.  — L.  E. 

(2)  u Le  general  lascy,  voyant  arriver  un  corps  si  Apro- 
pos a son  sccours,  s'avanfa  vers  1'offlcier  qul  I'avait  conduit, 
et,  lc  prenant  pour  an  Livonirn,  lui  (It,  cn  allemnnd,  Irs 
compliment  les  plus  flattrurs  ; le  jeune  militaire  (le  due  dc 
Richelieu)  qoi  parlait  parfaitement  cettc  langue,  y repondit 
avee  aa  modestic  ordinaire.”  Hist,  de  la  A.  II.  t.  il.  p.  211. 
— L.  E. 

(3)  See  ant i,  p.  136.-  P.  B. 

(4)  u The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  some  peo- 

ple. General  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 

first  settlement  of  Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn.  It  is  said  that 

he  it  now  (ISIS),  at  the  age  of  seventy,  pursuing  the  daily 

chase  two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  last  abode 

of  civilised  man.  lie  had  retired  to  a chosen  spot,  beyond 


LIX. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 

Two  long  octaves  pass'd  in  a little  minute; 

But,  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it. 

The  very  cannon,  deafen’d  by  the  din. 

Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a liunet. 

As  soon  as  thunder,  ’midst  the  general  noise 
Of  human  nature’s  agonising  voice! 

LX. 

The  town  was  enter’d.  Oh  eternity! — 

“God  mude  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town;1 2 3 4 * * * * 9 
So  Cowper  says — and  I begin  to  be 
Of  his  opinion,  when  1 see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylou,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 

All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known; 

And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  (vast, 

To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last:— 

LXI. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla(3)  the  man-slayer, 

Who  passes  for  in  life  oud  death  most  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  oar  faces  stare, 

The  General  Boon,  back-woodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  any  where; 

For,  killing  nothing  but  a bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze.(4) 

LXII. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude;  Health  shrank  not  from  him — for 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.  The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  bouting  up  to  ninety; 

LXIII. 

And,  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  (he  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame. 

Without  which  glory ’s  but  a tavern  song — 
Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e’er  could  tinge  with  wrong; 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

LXIV. 

’T  is  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation, 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 

He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a station 
Where  there  were  fewer  bouses  and  more  ease; (5) 

the  Missouri,  which,  after  him.  Is  named  Food's  Tick,  out 
of  the  reach,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion;  but  white 
men,  even  there,  encroached  upon  him.  and,  two  yrurs  ago, 
he  went  back  two  hundred  miles  farther.”  IHrkbeck's 
jXolts  on  America. — L.  E. 

(6)  “ Such  is  the  restless  disposition  of  these  back- 
woodsmen, and  so  averse  are  their  habits  from  those  of  a 
civilised  neighbourhood,  that  nothing  short  of  the  salt 
sandy  desert  can  stop  them.  The  notorious  Danirl  Boon, 
who  about  flfly  different  times  has  shifted  his  abode  west- 
ward, as  civilisation  approached  his  dwelling,  when  asked 
the  cause  of  his  frequent  change,  replied,  ‘ I think  it  time  to 
remove,  when  I can  no  longer  fell  a tree  for  fuel,  so  that 
its  top  will  lie  within  a few  yards  of  my  cabin.'  ” Quart, 
/lev.  vol.  xxix.  p.  11.—  L.  E. 
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The  inconvenience  of  civilisation 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please; 

But  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 

He  allow'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

LXV. 

He  was  not  all  alone : around  him  grew 
A sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase. 

Whose  young  unwakeu'd  world  was  ever  new, 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A frown  on  Nature's  or  ou  human  face; 

The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 

And  fresh  as  is  a torrent  or  a tree. 

LX  VI. 

And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 
Beyond  the  dwarting  city’s  pale  abortions, 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain : the  green  woods  wen*  their  portions; 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey, 

No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage;  and  their  rifles 
Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

LXVII. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers; 

Corruption  could  uot  make  their  hearts  her  toil; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  encumbers, 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXVIH. 

So  much  for  Nature: — by  way  of  variety, 

Now  back  to  thy  great  joys.  Civilisation ! 

And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society, 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation, 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 

The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration, 

The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescore, 
With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LX  IX. 

The  town  was  enter’d  : first  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  guod — then  another; 

The  reeking  bayonet  aud  the  flashing  blade 

Clash’d  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  bahe  and  mother 
With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to  upbraid: — - 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 
The  breath  of  morn  and  man,  where  foot  by  foot 
The  madden'd  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 

(1)  “Panni  le*  colonnes,  une  de  relict  qui  aonfTrlrent  1e 
plut  rtait  commander  par  le  General  Koutouiow  (aujour- 
d’hui  Prince  de  Smolcnsko).  Ce  brave  mililitire  r>  unit  Pin* 
trepfdite  it  un  grand  nuinbre  de  connainancca  acqulsea ; it 
mure  hr  an  feu  avec  la  nu-mr  gait*  qu’il  va  a une  fete;  il 
•ait  commander  avec  nutnnt  de  sang-froid  qn'il  deploie 
d'eaprit  et  d’aniahililr  dan*  le  commerce  liabiturl  de  la  tie." 
— Hist,  dc  In  Sourtlle  Rustic,  t.  ii.  p.  212. — I..  K. 

(2)  44  Ce  brave  Ko  itou/ow  *r  jeta  dan*  le  fosse.  fut  aniyi 
des  situs,  rt  ne  penrtrn  jusqa'au  haul  du  parapet  qu'apre* 
avoir  rprouve  dra  difficult*-*  inrroyahles.  ( 1-e  brigadier 
Rihanpirrre  perdit  la  vie  dans  cette  occasion  : 11  avail  III# 
Testiine  generate,  et  tn  wort  nrcaaionua  beauconp  de  re- 
grets. ) I**  Turcs  acroururrnt  cn  grand  nombre  ; cette  mul- 
titude rrpoussa  deux  fois  1c  general  jnsqu'au  fosse."  Ibid: 
— L.  E. 

(3)  “Quelques  troupes  roues,  cm  porters  parte  courant. 


LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterward  beat  back 

(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  snow) 
Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track, 

It  happen’d  was  himself  beat  back  just  now: 

He  was  a jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe, 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  stake ;(1) 
But  here,  it  seem’d,  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take: 

LXX  I. 

For  having  thrown  himself  into  a ditch, 

Follow'd  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers. 

Whose  blood  the  puddie  greatly  did  enrich. 

He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears; 

But  there  his  project  reach'd  its  utmost  pitch 
('Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Ribau pierre's 
Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 
Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again. (2) 

LXXIL 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 
To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 

And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a dream, 

Until  they  reach’d,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 

That  which  a portal  to  iheir  eyes  did  seem, — 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 
Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain.  (3) 

LXX  I II. 

And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops, 
After  the  taking  of  the  “ cavalier, "(4) 

Just  as  Koutousow* « most  “ forlorn"  of  M hopes" 

Took,  liVe  cameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  call’d  “Kilia,"  to  the  groups  (5) 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  uear, 

Sliding  knee- deep  in  lately  frozen  mud, 

Now  thaw’d  into  a marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 

The  Kozacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacqucs — 

(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography. 

So  that  I do  not  grossly  err  in  facts. 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography) — 

Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses’  backs, 

Ami  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 
Of  fortresses,  but  fightiug  where  il  pleases 
Their  chiefs  to  order,— were  all  cut  to  pieces.  (6) 

LXXV. 

Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder’d  | 
Upon  them,  ne’er  the  less  had  reach'd  the  rampart, (7 } j 

n’nynnt  pu  deharqner  sor  le  terrain  qo'on  Irur  avail  pres- 

ertt,"  etc.  Ibid.  p.  2I3«—  L.  K. 

(t)  “A  cavalier  i*  an  elevation  of  earth,  aifnated  or-  I 
dinarily  in  the  gorge  of  a bastion,  bordered  with  a parapet,  1 
and  cut  into  more  or  fewer  embrasures,  according  to  its  | 
rapacity."  Mtlil.  Diet.- L-  K. 

(5)  . . . “ longrrent  le  rempart  tptv's  la  prise  du  cava- 
Her,  et  ouvrirrnt  la  porte  dite  de  Kilia  am  soldat*  do  Gt  ■ 
neral  Koutouzow."  Hist,  de  to  A'.  R.  t.  ii.  p.  213.—  L.  E- 

(<l)  44  it  rtait  reserve  aox  Kozaks  de  eombler  de  leur  * 
corps  la  parlie  du  fosse  on  its  combattaient  ; Irur  colunne  ] 
avail  ete  divisre  entre  MM.  Platnw  et  d’Orlow  . . — 1 

Ibtd.—  l..  E. 

(7)  . . . “ Iji  premiere  pnrtie,  devnnt  *e  joindre  h la  gau-  * 
che  do  General  Ars<-uien,  fut  fnndroyrf  par  le  feu  des  batte-  ! 
ries,  et  parvlnt  n^anmoin*  an  huut  do  re m pari."  Ibid — 
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And  naturally  thought  they  eould  have  plunder’d 
The  city,  without  being  farther  hamper'd ; 

But  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder’d — 
The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper’d. 
Only  to  draw  them  ’twist  two  bastion  corners,  (1) 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scurners. 

LXXVI. 

Then  being  taken  by  the  tail — a taking 
Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 
Cossacques  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a short  lease — 
But  perish’d  without  shivering  or  shaking, 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap’d  carcasses, 

O’er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 
March’d  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouzki : — (2) 

LXXVII. 

This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met, 

But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 
Slain  by  some  Mussulmans, (3)  who  would  not  yet. 
Without  resistance,  see  their  city  buru. 

The  walls  were  won,  but ’t  was  an  even  bet 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn: 
T was  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  iuch, 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t’  other  flinch. 

LXXYIII. 

Another  column  also  suffer’d  much: — 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian, 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  on: 
When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on, 
They  sometimes,  with  a hankering  for  existence, 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a foolish  distance.  (4) 

LXXIX. 

A junction  of  the  General  Meknop’s  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 

Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 
The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again; 

And  though  the  Turks’  resistance  was  sublime, 
They  took  tbe  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a price  extremely  dear.  (5) 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 

Among  tbe  foremost,  offer’d  him  good  quarter, 

(1)  “I e«  Tores  la  lsl»«*rent  on  pea  s'nvnncrr  dans  la 
ville,  et  flrrnt  deux  sorties  par  les  angle*  saillaus  des  bas- 
tions.” DU.  de  la  JfOWW  Russie,  t.  ii.  p.  213. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ Alors,  se  troovant  prise  en  queue,  elle  Ait  ecras*e  ; 
cependant  le  lieutenant-colonel  Yesouskoi,  qni  eommandnit 
la  reserve,  cornposee  d’un  bntaillnn  da  regiment  de  Polozk, 
trmversa  le  foss*  sur  les  cadavres  de*  Kozaks.  . J bid. 
— L.  is. 

(3)  . . . “ et  exterminn  tons  les  Tares  qu'U  eat  en  t*te  : 
ee  brave  bomme  fut  tuc  .pendant  faction.”  Ibid. — L.  E. 

(4)  “L'aatre  partie  des  Kozaks  qn'Orlow  comm  ami  ait 
souffrit  de  la  manirre  la  plus  eruelle : elle  attaqna  a main  les 
reprises,  fut  soovent  repomuee,  et  perdit  les  deux  tiers  de 
son  monde.  Et  e’est  iri  le  lien  de  placer  one  observation, 
qae  nous  prenons  dans  les  aemoires  qni  nous  gnident ; 
elle  fait  remarquer  combien  U est  mal  vu  de  donner  beaa- 
ooup  de  eartouche*  aux  soldats  qai  doivent  emporter  un 
poste  de  vlve  force,  et  par  consequent  on  la  baionnette  doit  \ 
prior ipalement  agir ; ils  pensent  ne  devoir  se  aervir  de  ©ette 
derniere  arme,  que  lorsque  lea  cartouches  soot  epuisces : dans  j 


A word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers, 

Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar. 

He  died,  deserving  well  his  country’s  tears, 

A savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish’d 
To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish’d: 

LXXXI. 

For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 

Was  from  a pistol-shut  that  laid  him  dead; (6) 

On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermission. 

Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead — 

The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasions:  not  a single  head 
Was  spared ; — three  thousaud  Moslems  perish’d  here, 
And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier.(7) 

LXXXII. 

The  city ’s  taken — only  part  by  part — 

And  death  is  drunk  with  gore:  there  *s  not  a street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart 
For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  be*t.(8) 
Here  War  forgot  bis  own  destructive  art 
In  more  destroying  Nature;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile’s  sun-sodden  slime, 
Engender’d  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime. 

LXXXIII. 

A Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 
Over  a heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  bed 
Seized  fast,  as  if ’t  were  by  the  serpent’s  head 
Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  fed: 
In  vain  he  kick’d,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled, 
And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a meal — 
Tbe  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold, 

As  do  tbe  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

Lxxxrv. 

A dying  Moslem,  who  bad  fdt  tbe  foot 
Of  a foe  o’er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute — 

(That  which  some  ancient  muse  or  modern  wit 
Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through ’t 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  rdinquish’d  it 
Even  with  his  fife — for  (but  they  fie)  ’t  is  said 
To  tbe  live  leg  still  clung  tbe  sever’d  bead. 

LX  XXV. 

However  this  may  be,  *t  is  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  fife  was  lamed, 

eette  percussion,  111  retardent  lew  mnrche,  el  rrstent  plot 
long-tempi  expose*  an  canon  et  k la  mitraille  de  Tennemi.* 
Ibid.  p.  214. — L.  E. 

(5)  “La  jonction  de  la  colonne  de  Meknop  (le  general, 
riant  mal  second e,  fot  tu<)  s’ltant  efTectu**  avec  celle  qni 
Tavoiilnalt,  ees  colonne*  attaqnkrrnt  un  baitlon,  et  rpron- 
vrrent  one  resistance  opiniktre;  mail  bientrit  des  eris  de  vie- 
toire  se  font  entendre  de  toutes  parts,  et  le  bastion  est  era- 
port*  : le  seraikier  drtendait  cette  partie.”  Ibid. — L.  K, 

(6)  . . .“an  offleier  de  marine  anglais,  vent  le  faire 
pri sonnler,  et  re^oit  un  conp  de  pistolet  qni  l’rtend  roide 
mort."  Ibid.—  L.  E. 

(7)  “Les  Busses  passent  troU  raille  Turcs  au  111  de  l’*p*e  ; 
seize  baionnette*  percent  k la  fois  le  serasiier.”  Ibid. 

- L.  E. 

(8)  “ La  ville  est  emportee ; l'image  de  la  mort  et  de 
la  destruction  se  reprvsrute  de  tous  les  edtes;  le  soldat  fu- 
rienx  nVconte  plus  la  voix  de  ses  ofBcierc,  11  ne  respire  que 
le  carnage  ; altera  de  song,  tout  est  indifferent  poor  lui.” 
Ibid.  — L.  E. 
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TOO 

| For  (hr  Turk’s  teelh  stuck  faster  than  a skewer, 
Ami  left  him  'midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd: 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  core 

His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 
More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  toe. 

Which  was  cut  oiT,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

But  then  the  fact's  a fact — and 't is  the  part 
Of  a true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can;  for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 
For  what  is  sometimes  call'd  poetic  diction, 

And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like  flies. 

LXXXVII. 

The  city ’s  taken,  hut  not  render’d ! — No! 

There's  not  a Moslem  that  bath  yielded  sword: 
The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube’s  flow 
Rolls  by  the  city  wall;  but  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe: 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar'd 
By  the  advancing  Muscovite — the  groan 
Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

LX  XXVIII. 

The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves, 

And  human  lives  are  lavish’d  every  where, 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves 
When  the  stripp’d  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air, 
And  groans ; and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves. 

Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare; 

But  still  it  falls  with  vast  and  awful  splinters. 

As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  winters. 

LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic— but ’t  is  not 
My  cue,  (or  any  time,  to  be  terrific: 

For  checker'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific; — 
Without,  or  with,  oficncc  to  friends  or  foes, 

I sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

xc. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  “ quite  refreshing,”  in  the  affected  phrase 
Of  these  ambrosial  pharisaic  times, 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways, 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes, 

A little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  blaze 
Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 
Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 


XCI. 

Upon  a taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 

Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a yet  warm  group 
Of  murder’d  women,  who  had  found  their  way 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 

A female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull’d  in  bloody  rest.  (1) 


Two  villanous  Cossacques  pursued  the  child 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons:  match'd  with  them, 
The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 
Has  feelings  pure  and  polish'd  as  a gem, — 

The  bear  is  civilised,  the  wolf  is  raiJd; 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn? 
Their  natures?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy? 

xcra. 

Their  sabres  glitter’d  o’er  her  little  head. 

Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affright. 
Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead: 

When  Juan  caught  a glimpse  of  this  sad  sight, 

I shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said , 

Because  it  might  not  solace  “ears  polite;" (2) 

But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs, 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacques. 

XCIV. 

One's  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other’s  shoulder, 
And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeous  who  could  solder 
The  wounds  they  richly  merited,  (3)  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain ; while  waxing  colder 
As  he  turn’d  o’er  each  pale  aud  gory  cheek, 

Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

xcv. 

And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face- 
A slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 
Her  frfte  bad  been  to  that  of  all  her  race; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 
Had  scared  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace 
As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear; (4) 

But  else  unhurt,  she  open’d  her  large  eyes 
And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix'd 
Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 

In  Juan’s  look,  paiu,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 
With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 


(1)  uJe  taovai  la  vie  k nne  flUe  de  dlx  ana,  dont  llano-  rnmmt  on  peat  lc  croire,  k prendre  entre  roes  bras  cette 

cence  et  la  candear  formaient  an  contraste  hien  fmppnnt  Infortunee,  qae  les  barbares  voulaient  j poartoivre  encore.  ' 

avec  la  rage  de  tout  ee  qui  menrironoait.  En  arrtvant  »ur  J’eas  bien  de  la  peine  k me  retenir  et  k ne  pas  percer  ees  j 

le  bastion  on  le  combat  retxa  et  enmmeofa  le  carnage,  j*a-  miserable*  do  sabre  qae  je  tenuis  snspendo  *ar  tear  trte  : j 

perru*  un  groapede  qaatre  femmes  egorgees,  entre  lesqoelles  Je  me  eontentai  cependant  de  les  eloigner,  non  sans  leor 
cet  enfant,  d'ane  flgnre  charm  note,  cherchait  an  asiie  con*  prodigner  les  roups  et  les  injures  qu’ils  meritaient. . . . ■— 
tre  la  fureur  de  deux  Kozaks  qoi  etairnt  sar  le  point  de  la  Richelieu.  — L.  K. 

massacrer.”  Due  db  Hicbblib*.  See  Hist,  de  la  JS'ouv.  '4)  "...  . J’eas  If  plaisir  d’aperfevoir  qae  mi  petite 
Russ.  t.  il.  p.  217. — L.  F.  prisounit-rr  n'avait  d'autre  mnl  qu'une  eoapore  leg^re  qae  j 

(2)  “ But  never  mention  hell  to  ears  polite."  Pope. — L.  K.  lui  avail  falte  an  visage  le  mrme  fee  qui  avail  pcrce  sa 

(3*  “ Ce  spectacle  m’attira  bien  tat,  et  Je  a'besitai  pas,  mire.”  Ibid.  — L.  E. 
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Unto  his  protegee ; while  hers,  transfix’d 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a trance, 

A pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face, 

Like  to  a lighted  alabaster  vase; — 

XCVII. 

Up  came  John  Johnson  (1  will  not  soy  aJack,n 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case): 

Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back, 
Exclaiming: — “Juan!  Juan*!  On,  boy!  brace 
Your  arm,  and  I ’ll  bet  Moscow  to  a dollar 
That  you  and  I will  win  St.  George’s  collar.  (1) 

XCVII!. 

“The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head, 

But  Uie  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 
The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead, 
Smoking  bis  pipe  quite  calmly  ’midst  the  din 
Of  onr  artillery  and  his  own  : ’t  is  said 
Our  kill’d,  already  piled  op  to  the  chin, 

Lie  round  the  battery ; but  still  it  batters. 

And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 

“Then  up  with  tne!” — But  Juan  answer’d,  “Look 
Upon  this  child — I saved  her — must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance;  but  point  me  ont  some  nook 
Of  safely,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 
And  1 am  with  yon.” — Whereon  Johnson  took 
A glance  around — and  shrugg’d — and  twitch’d  his 
sleeve 

And  black  silk  neckcloth — and  replied,"  Yon ’re  right; 
Poor  thiug  ! what’s  to  be  done?  I ’m  puzzled  quite.” 

C. 

Said  Juan — “Whatsoever  is  to  be 

Done,  I’ll  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 
Of  present  life  a good  deal  more  than  we.” — 

Quoth  Johnson — “ Neither  will  I quite  ensure; 
But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously.” — 

Juan  replied — “At  least  1 will  endure 
Whate’er  is  to  be  borne — but  not  resign 
This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine.” 

CL 

Johnson  said — “ Juan,  we’ve  no  time  to  lose; 

The  child's  a pretty  child — a very  pretty — 

I never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark!  uow  choose 
Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity:- — 
Hark!  how  the  roar  increases! — no  excuse 
Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a city; — 

I should  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  but, 

By  God!  we’ll  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut.” 

CII. 

Bat  Juan  was  immoveable;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 

Pick’d  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 
Such  as  be  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey ; 

(1)  A Russian  military  order. 

(2)  “ I-e  sultan  perit  dans  faction  tn  brave  homme, 
digne  d’un  meilleur  drstin ; ce  fat  la!  qui  rallia  les  Turcs 
lorsquc  I'ennrmi  prnrtra  dans  la  place  : ce  sultan,  d’ane 
valeor  eprouvee.  surpassalt  en  generosite  les  plus  civilises 
de  sa  nation;  dnq  de  ses  Ills  combattaient  a ses  cutes,  il 
lea  eneourageait  par  son  cxemple.”  Hitt.  rfe/j  JY.  R.  t.  li. 
p.  216. — L.  K. 

And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  shonld  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day; 

But  if  she  were  deliver’d  safe  and  sound, 

They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

CHI. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder, 

In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades; — then 
Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 

Which  thinn’d  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men : 
And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly — no  wonder, 

For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 

A thing  which  happens  every  where  each  day — 

No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half-pay. 

CIV. 

And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man ! 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  what  we  call  so; — God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 
As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 

But  to  our  subject:  a brave  Tartar  khan — 

Or  “sultan,”  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I bend  my  bumble  verse)  doth  call 
This  chieftain — somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

cv. 

But  flank’d  by  five  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy, 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none 
Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy), 

He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 
While  courage  clung  but  to  a single  twig. — Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus’,  or  Jove's  son? 
Neither — but  a good,  plain,  old,  temperate  roan, 
Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  the  van.  (2) 

CVL 

To  take  him  was  the  point.  The  truly  brave* 

When  they  behold  the  brave  oppress’d  with  odds, 
Are  touch’d  with  a desire  to  shield  and  save ; — 

A mixture  of  wild  beasts  aud  demi-gods 
Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave. 

Now  moved  with  pity:  even  as  sometimes  nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 

Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVII. 

Bat  he  would  not  be  taken , and  replied 
To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side. 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender.  (3) 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender, 

As  being  a virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 

Apt  to  wear  ont  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIII. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  fur  God's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 

(2)  w At  Bender,  after  the  fatat  battle  of  Paltowa,  Charles 
gave  a proof  of  that  unreasonable  obstinacy  which  occa- 
sioned all  his  misfortunes  in  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write 
to  the  grand  vixier,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks, 
he  said  it  was  beneath  his  dignity.  The  same  obstinacy 
placed  him  necessarily  at  variance  with  ail  the  ministers 
of  the  Porte.”  yottaire.  — L.  B- 
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Far  them  in  sating  such  a desperate  foe — 

He  hew’d  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 
When  they  dispute  with  sceptics;  and  with  curses 
Struck  at  bis  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson;  whereupon  they  fell. 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 

Upon  his  angry  sul Unship,  pell-mell, 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a pertinacious  infidel, 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain, 

Which  they  resisted  like  a sandy  plain 

CX. 

That  drinks,  and  still  is  dry.  At  last  they  perish’d — 
His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred ; and  the  fourth,  most  cherish’d 
Of  nil  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a Christian  mother  nourish’d, 

Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 
Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a sire  who  blush’d  that  he  begot  him. 

CXI. 

The  eldest  was  a true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a scorner  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick’d  out  for  a martyr. 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 

Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won’t  take  quarter 
On  earth,  in  paradise;  and  when  once  seen, 

Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 

Do  just  whate’er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

cm 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  kh&Q 
In  heaven  I know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 

And  that's  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  if  we  scan 
A field  of  battle’s  ghastly  wilderness, 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body, 

You’ll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bloody. 

CXIIL 

Your  houris  also  have  a natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately-married  men, 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  measure, 
And  the  sad  second  moon  grows  dim  again, 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a bachelor  now  and  then: 

And  thus  your  houri  (it  may  be]  disputes 
Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CX1V. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  in  his  sight. 
Thought  not  u|H>n  the  charms  of  four  young  brides, 
But  bravely  rush’d  on  bis  first  heavenly  night. 

In  short,  howe'er  our  better  faith  derides, 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight, 

As  though  there  were  one  heaveu  and  none  besides — 

(!)  “ Cm  cinq  111*  furent  ton*  tar*  noun  ae*  jreox  : 11  ne 
rr*M  point  de  se  hattre,  rrpondit  par  dr*  coops  de  aahre 
anx  propositions  de  se  rendre,  et  ne  Ait  attriot  du  coup 
mortel  qu’aprea  avoir  ahattn  de  sa  main  hraucoup  de  Kozaks 
df  s plus  acharncs  i sa  prise ; le  reste  de  sa  troupe  fat  mas- 
sacre.” Hist,  df  In  N.  R-  p.  ii.  p.  215. — L.  K. 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 
And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

cxv. 

So  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 

That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart, 

He  shouted  “ Allah  !”  and  saw  paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart, 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a ceaseless  sunrise,  dart : — 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 
In  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  he  died: 

CXVI. 

But  with  a heavenly  rapture  on  bis  face. 

The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  sec 
Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race 

Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously — 
When  be  behdd  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a fell’d  tree, 
Paused  for  a moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
A glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last. 

CXVI1. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point. 

Stopp’d  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 
Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  uot  “aroynt!’* 

As  he  before  had  done.  He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  nor  signs  : his  heart  was  out  of  joint, 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a reed, 

As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone, 

And  felt — though  done  with  life — he  was  alone.  (1) 

cxvm. 

But  *twas  a transient  tremor: — with  a spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  bis  breast  he  flung, 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 

Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies:  he  clung 
Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring, 

Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  young; 
And,  throwing  back  a dim  look  on  bis  sons. 

In  one  wide  wound  pour’d  forth  his  soul  at  once. 

CXIX. 

’T  is  strange  enough — the  rough  tough  soldiers,  who 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  roan  was  pierced  through, 
And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 

Touch’d  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 

Were  melted  for  a moment ; though  no  tear 
Flow’d  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife, 
They  honour’d  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 

Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post: 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Rues  retire, 

And  battled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host; 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city’s  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And,  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a bey 
To  answer  Ribas’  summons  to  give  way.  (2) 

(S)  "Quoiqoe  le*  Runaet  fuaaent  rrpandu*  dnna  la  vllle,  le 
baxtion  de  pierre  rMiiUit  encore:  il  elait  drfendu  par  on 
virillard,  pacha  a trnis  queue*,  et  commandant  les  force* 
reuniea  a Wniael.  On  lui  propoaa  one  capitulation ; il  de- 
mand* *i  le  reste  de  la  ville  etait  conquia;  aur  cette  re- 
ponac,  il  aotoriaa  qurlqoes-ana  de  tea  offlciera  a capitaier 
avee  M.  de  Riba*.”  Ibid.—  L.  E. 
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CX.XI. 


CXXVI. 


Id  the  mean  time,  cross-lcgg’d,  with  great  sang-froid, 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 
Tobacco  on  a little  carpet ; — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around; — yet  looking 
With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem’d  to  annoy 
His  stern  philosophy;  but  gently  stroking 
His  beard,  he  putrd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  galea, 

As  if  be  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails.  (I) 

CXXH. 

The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now: 

His  stubborn  valour  was  no  future  shield. 

Ismail’s  no  more!  The  crescent’s  silver  bow 
Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o’er  the  field, 

But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore : the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXIIJ. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses; 

AJ1  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man’s  distresses; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad; 

All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse — 

Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.  (2) 

CXXIV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 

Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 
Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged  helpless  man  or  two — 

What’s  this  in  one  annihilated  city, 

Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grow? 
Cockneys  of  London!  Muscadins  of  Paris! 

Just  ponder  what  a pious  pastime  war  is. 

exxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  sf  reading  a gazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes: 

Or,  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don’t  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after-times. 
Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 

Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story, 
Then  feed  her  famiue  fat  with  Wellesley's  glory. 

(1)  "Pendant  re  colloque,  il  reata  rtendu  *ur  des  tapis 
places  tar  let  mines  de  la  forteresse.  fumant  »a  pipe  avee 
la  me  me  tranquillilr  et  la  mrme  indifference  qne  s'il  cut  ete 
stranger  k toot  re  qul  »e  pimait."  Ulstoire  de  la  .VoureWe 
Hustle,  X.  II.  p.  2IS. — L. E. 

(2)  “ No  man  could  describe,  nor,  If  it  were  possible, 
could  humanity  bear  the  recital  of,  the  horrors  which  rn* 
sard.  The  ferocious  victors,  instead  of  being;  struck  with 
admiration  or  respect  by  the  noble  defence  of  the  brave 
garrison,  were  to  enraged  at  tbe  great  slaughter  of  Iheir 
fellows  which  had  taken  place,  that  no  hounds  could  be 
prescribed  to  the  eiress  of  their  ftsry,  nor  did  it  seem  that 
any  amount  of  destruction,  or  any  quantity  of  human  blood, 
could  satiate  their  revenge.  The  undistinguished  carnnge 
which  then  took  place  was  rendered  more  drrndfai  hy  the 

I continual  heavy  firing,  tbe  darkness  of  the  night,  the  groans 
; of  the  dying,  and  the  lamentable  shrieks  of  the  women  and 
j children.  All  order  and  command  seem  to  have  been  en- 
[ tirely  at  an  end  daring  tbe  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 
■ tbe  officers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
tbe  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 


j But  still  there  it  unto  a patriot  nation, 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 

A subject  of  sublimeat  exultation — 

Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing! 

Howe'er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 

Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 
Gaunt  famine  never  shall  approach  tbe  throne — [stone. 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty  j 

CXXV1L 

But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme: 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town! 

Far  Hash’d  her  burning  towers  o’er  Danube’s  stream, 
And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 

Rose  still ; hot  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann’d  the  wall, 

Some  huudreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  all ! (3) 

exxvin. 

In  one  thing  ne’ertheless ’t  is  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 

And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration: 

The  topic’s  teuder,  so  shall  be  my  phrase — 

Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 
In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual. 

Had  made  them  chaste ; — they  ravish’d  very  little. 

CXXIX. 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 
In  the  other  line; — but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm : no  causes  can  1 guess, 

Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 

But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

exxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen’d  in  the  dark, 

Which  show’d  a want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes, — beside*  such  things  from 
Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a spark  [haste 
Of  light  to  save  tbe  venerably  chaste: 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 

Were  are  deflower’d  by  different  greuadiers. 

diers.  Thousands  of  the  Turks,  Incapable  of  rndaring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  in  which  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  was  involved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  shorten  their  misery, 
while  those  who  could  reaeh  the  Danube  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  street*  and 
passages  were  so  choked  hy  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying 
bodies  which  lay  in  them,  n*  considerably  to  impede  the 
progress  of  tbe  victors  in  their  enger  search  for  plunder. " 
Dr.  I.n\trrnce,  In  Jnn.  Hrij.  for  1791. — L.  R. 

(3)  "On  Cgorgea  indistinctement.  on  saccagea  la  place; 
et  la  rage  du  vainqueur  se  repandit  comme  un  torrent  fu- 
rieui  qui  a renverte  les  digues  qui  le  retenaient ; personae 
n’obtint  de  grace,  et  tren/e-huil  mllle  /lull  rent  soixante 
Tares  plrirrnt  dans  eette  journee  de  sang.”  Ulstoire-  de  la 
/Votive  lie  Aussie,  t.  ii.  p.  211. 

**  Among  those  who  fell  were  a number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  in  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  line 
of  Gberai,  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  record- 
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CXXXI. 

Bat  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  feJt  the  inconvenient  state 
Of  u single  blessedness,”  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate, 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding, 

Without  4be  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

cxxxn. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 
Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 
u Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin!” 

But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 
There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  bid 
In  darkness — I can  only  hope  they  did. 

CXXXI1I. 

Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a match 
For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 

While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like  thatch 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay’d, 
With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said : — 

“ Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress  !”  ( Powers 
Eternal!  such  names  mingled!)  “ Ismail’s  ours.” (!) 

CXXXIV. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words, 

Since  “Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,”  and  “ Upharsin,” 
Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  help  me!  I'm  but  little  of  a parson: 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord’s, 
Severe,  sublime;  die  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 
The  fate  of  nations; — but  this  Russ  so  witty 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o’er  a burning  city.  (2) 

cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it. 

Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans, 

Which  few  will  sing,  l trust,  but  none  forget  it — 
For  I will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 
To  rise  against  earth’s  tyrants.  Never  let  it 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones; — 

But  ye — our  children’s  children!  thiuk  how  we 
Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  world  was  free! 

CXXXVI. 

That  hoar  is  not  for  us,  but  ’tis  for  you: 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millennium, 

era  and  witnesses  of  the  destruction  which  they  bad  be- 
held. In  consequence  of  an  accurate  inquiry  set  on  foot 
by  an  Ottoman  commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  number  of  Turks  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of 
Ismail  amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen.”  Dr.  Laurence. — L.  K. 

(1)  In  the  origiual  Russian — 

**  Slava  bocii  1 slsv  a vain  ! 

K report  VmIb  j is  lam ; " 
a kind  of  couplet,  for  he  was  n poet. 

(2)  Mr.  Tweddcll,  who  met  with  Suwarrow  in  the  Ukraine, 
••y» — “He  is  a most  extraordinary  character.  He  dines 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked  ; he  af- 
fects a perfect  indifference  to  heat  and  cold ; and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  re- 
view his  troops,  in  a thin  linen  jacket,  while  the  thermo- 
meter of  Reaumur  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freeiing.  His 
manners  correspond  with  his  humours.  1 dined  with  him 
this  morning.  He  cried  to  me  across  the  table,—  • T weddell  I * 

You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 

As  now  occur,  I thought  that  I would  pen  you ’em; 
But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too! — 

Yet,  if  perchance  remember’d,  still  disdain  you ’em 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore, 

Who  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

CXXXVIL 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 

And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 
As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mammoth's  bones, 

And  wonder  wbat  old  world  such  things  could  see, 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stoues, 

The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity — 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid, 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a pyramid. 

CXXXVJII. 

Reader ! I have  kept  my  word, — at  least  so  far 
As  the  first  Canto  promised.  You  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war — 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow, 

Aod  epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar; 

For  1 have  drawn  much  less  with  a long-bow 
Than  my  forerunners.  Carelessly  I sing, 

But  Phcebus  lends  me  uow  and  then  a string, 

CXXXIX. 

With  which  I still  cau  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 
What  farther  huth  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all: 

But  now  I choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail’s  stubborn  wall. 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch, 

For  which  all  Petersburgh  is  on  the  watch.  (3) 

CXL. 

This  special  honour  was  conferred,  because 
He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity — 
Which  last  men  like,  wbcu  they  have  lime  to  pause 
From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain’d  him  sdme  applause 
For  saviug  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 
Of  carnage, — and  I think  be  was  more  glad  in  her 
Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St.  Vladimir. 

CXLI. 

The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 

For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless;  all 
Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector,  (4) 

Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

(be  generally  addressed  me  by  my  larname,  without  ad- 
dition) 'the  French  have  taken  Portsmouth — 1 hnrr  just  re- 
ceived a courier  from  Kngland.  The  King  is  in  the  Tower; 
and  Sheridan,  Protector.'  A great  deal  of  liis  wblmsiral 
manner  is  affected : he  finds  that  it  suits  his  troops,  and  the 
people  he  has  to  deal  with.  1 asked  him,  if,  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Ismail,  be  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  day.  He  said  he  went  home  and  wept  in  bis  tent.” 
Hr  mains,  p.  1-15. — L.E. 

(3)  “The  ostentatious  and  fantastic  display  of  the  bloody 
trophies  taken  at  Ismail,  which  were  some  time  after  ex- 
hibited at  Pctersbnrgb,  was  nnworthy  the  greatness,  the 
magnanimity,  and  the  high  character  of  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine. The  tragedy  should  have  closed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  act  on  the  spot.  It  was  attributed  more  to  a de- 
sire of  gratifying  the  excessive  vanity  of  Prince  Potemkin, 
which  was  not  easily  satiated,  than  that  of  the  empress  her- 
self.” Dr.  Laurence. — L-  E. 

(4)  See  Iliad,  b.  xxii. — L.  E. 
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Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a spectre 

Of  what  it  bad  been;  there  the  Muezzin's  call (I) 
To  prayer  was  beard  no  more! — and  Juan  wept. 
And  made  a vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept.  (2) 


CANTO  IX.  (3) 


I. 

Oh,  Wellington ! (or  u Villainton”(4) — for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 

But  pann’d  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 

You  have  obtain'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise: 
Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  “ Nay  1”  (5) 

II. 

I don't  think  that  yon  used  Kinnaird  quite  well 
In  Market's  affair  (6) — in  fact,  ’l  was  shabby, 

And,  like  some  other  things,  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster’s  old  abbey. 
Upon  the  rest  ’tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby; 
But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  zero, 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a young  hero. 

HI. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more: 

You  have  repair'd  Legitimacy’s  crutch. 

A prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before: 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore; 

(1)  See  anti,  p.  90— P.  E. 

(2)  “Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  if  we  except  some  parts 
of  the  assault  of*  Ismail,  contain  a considerably  leas  pro* 
portion  of  the  higher  class  of  poetry,  than  was  to  be  found 
in  those  which  preceded  them.  But  in  the  keen  and  per- 
vading satire,  the  bitter  and  biting  irony,  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  forte  of  Lord  Byron,  we  perceive  uo  falling  of! 
In  these  present  cantos.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  that  vein 
of  playful  humour,  and  that  felicitous  transition  ‘ from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,*  so  conspicuous  in  their 
predecessors.  The  execution,  on  the  whole,  we  think  quite 
equal  to  that  displayed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem.1* 
Campbell.— L.  E. 

(3)  Cantos  IX.,  X.,  and  XL  were  written  at  Pisa,  and 
published  in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  192-1. 
We  extract  the  following  specimens  of  contemporary  cri- 
ticism :— 

" That  them  is  a great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable  In  these  three 
cantos,  who  can  deny  P What  can  be  more  so  than  to  attack  the 
King,  with  low,  etle,  personal  buffooneries— bottomed  in  utter  false- 
hood, and  expressed  In  crawling  mallee?  What  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely worthy  of  contempt  than  the  uiue  imbecility  of  these  eternal 
tirade*  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington?  What  more  pitiable  Uun 
the  state  of  mind  that  can  find  any  gratification  in  calling  such  a 
man  as  Southey  by  nicknames  that  one  would  be  ashamed  of  ap- 
plying to  a eoal-heaver?  What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eternal 
trampling  upon  the  dust  of  Castlereagb?  Lord  Byron  ought  to  know 
that  all  men,  of  all  parties,  unite  in  regarding  all  these  things,  but 
especially  the  first  and  Uir  last,  as  Insults  to  themselves,  and  as  must 
miserable  degradations  of  him. 

" But  still  Don  Juan  is,  without  exception,  the  first  of  Lord  By- 
ron's work*.  It  It  by  far  the  most  original  in  point  of  conception.  U 
is  decidedly  original  In  point  of  Ion*.  It  contains  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  serious  poetry  be  has  ever  written ; and  it  contains  the 
finest  specimens  of  ludicrous  poetry  that  our  age  has  witnessed. 
Frere  may  have  written  the  stanu  earlier;  be  may  have  written  It 
more  carefully,  more  musically,  if  you  will  j but  what  is  he  to  By- 
ron * Wliere  is  the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  soaring  pinion,  the  lavish 
luxury  of  genius  revelling  in  strength?  No.  no:  Don  Juan,  say  the 
canting  world  what  It  will,  is  destined  to  hold  a permanmt  rank  in 
the  literature  of  our  country.  It  will  always  be  referred  to  as  fur- 


And  Waterloo  has  a»de  the  world  your  debtor 
(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 

IV. 

Yon  are  “the  best  of  cut-throats:”  (7) — do  not  start; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied: — 
War's  a brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art, 
Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 

If  you  have  acted  once  a generous  part, 

The  world,  not  the  world’s  masters,  will  decide, 
And  1 shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 

Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain’d  by  Waterloo? 

V. 

I am  no  flatterer — you’ve  supp’d  fall  of  flattery: 

They  say  you  like  it  too — 'tis  no  great  wonder. 

He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 

At  last  may  get  a little  tired  of  thunder; 

And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 
May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder, 
Call'd  “Saviour  of  the  Nations” — not  yet  saved, 
And  “Europe’s  Liberator” — still  enslaved. (8) 

VI. 

I’ve  done.  Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate  (9) 

A slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals: 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels : — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration, 

But  pray  give  back  a little  to  tbe  nation. 

VII. 

I don’t  mean  to  reflect — a man  so  great  as 
You,  my  lord  duke!  is  far  above  reflection: 

dishing  the  most  powerful  picture  of  that  vein  of  thought  (no  mat- 
ter how  false  and  bad)  wbicb  disUiifuislu-s  a great  portion  of  tba 
thinking  people  of  our  Ume."  Blackwood. — L.  E. 

(4)  “Knot  qn'  lord  Villain  ton  alt  toot  pria, 

N'jr  a plus  d'urgcnt  dans  c’  garux  de  Paris,"  etc. 

De  Be  ranger. — L.  E. 

(5)  Query — Key? — Printer's  Devil. 

(6)  The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  in  1814, 
with  great  civility  by  the  I)nke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
family  of  France,  but  he  bad  himself  presented  to  Bona- 
parte dnring  tbe  hundred  days,  and  intrigued  on  with  those 
of  that  faction,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  until 
the  re- restored  government  ordered  him  out  of  the  French 
territory  in  1810.  In  1817,  he  became  acquainted  at  Brus- 
sels with  one  Marinil,  an  adventurer  mixed  up  ia  a con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  the  Dake  in  the  street*  of  Paris.  This 
fellow  at  first  promised  to  discover  the  man  who  actually 
shot  at  his  Grace,  but,  on  reaching  Paris,  shuffled  and  would 
say  nothing;  and  Lord  Kinnaird's  atoned  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Duke  was,  that  he  did  not  protect  this 
creature  from  the  French  police,  who,  not  doubting  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  conspirators  against  his  Grace's  life, 
arrested  him  accordingly.  He  was  tried  along  with  the 
actual  assassin,  and  both  were  acquitted  by  the  Parisian 
jury. — L E. 

(7)  “ Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats.”  Macbeth, 
act  iii.  sc.  ill. — L.  E. 

(8)  Vide  Speeches  in  Parliament,  after  tbe  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo.-L.  E. 

(9)  “I  at  this  time  got  a post,  being  for  fatigue,  with 
four  others.  We  were  seat  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a 
mess  for  Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I was  very  hungry, 
and  thought  it  a good  job  at  tbe  time,  as  we  got  our  own 
fill  while  we  broke  the  biscuit,— a thing  1 had  not  got  for 
some  days.  When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never 
once  oat  of  my  mind ; and  1 sighed,  as  1 fed  the  dogs,  over 
my  humble  situation  and  my  rained  hopes."  Journal  of 
a Soldier  of  the  71  st  Regiment,  during  the  If'ar  in  Spain. 
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The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnati!*, 

With  modern  history  has  but  small  connection: 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ; 

And  half  a million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear!— I’m  sure  1 mean  no  harm. 

VIII. 

Great  men  have  always  scorn’d  great  recompenses: 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses: (I) 

George  Washington  had  thauks  and  nought  beside, 
Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men’s  is) 
To  free  his  country : Pitt  too  had  his  pride, 

And,  as  a high-soul’d  minister  of  state,  is 
Renown’d  for  ruining  Great  Bntaiu  gratis.  (2) 


Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity. 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more: 

You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  from  shore  to  shore: 
And  ttoiv — what  it  your  fame?  Shall  the  Muse  tune 
it  ye? 

Mow — that  the  rabble’s  first  vain  shouts  are  o’er? 
Go!  hear  it  in  your  famish’d  country’s  cries! 

Behold  the  world!  and  curse  your  victories! 


As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 

To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 
Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  gazettes, 

But  which ’t  is  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 
Who  fatten  on  their  country’s  gore,  and  debts, 

Must  be  recited,  and — without  a bribe. 

You  did  great  things;  but,  uol  being  great  in  mind, 
Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 


Death  laughs — Go  ponder  o’er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a brighter  spring — 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for:— look  upon 
This  hourly  dread  of  all!  whose  threaten'd  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 
Mark!  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath! 


Mark ! how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are ! 

And  yet  teas  what  you  are:  from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call’d ; the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hcart 
But  still  he  smile s ; and  whether  near  or  far 
He  strips  from  man  that  mantle  (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor’s),  his  incarnate  skin, 

White,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

(!)  “In  other  Illustrious  men  yon  will  observe  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  found- 
ation of  Ids  fame : in  Epaminondas,  all  the  virtues  are  found 
united ; force  of  body,  eloqnenre  of  expression,  vigour  of 
mind,  eontempt  of  riches.”  Died.  Sic.  lib.  xv. — I..  E. 

(2)  “ Those  persons  who  represent  our  statesmen  as  living 
and  fattening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  cither  he  grossly 
ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  arguments  which  they 
know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  ofllce,  almost  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  and  especially  In  all  the  highest, 
are  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which  the  si- 
tuation requires.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no  pro- 


And  thus  Death  laughs, — it  is  sad  merriment. 

But  still  it  it  so;  and  with  such  example 
Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content 
With  his  superior,  in  a smile  to  trample 
Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 
Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 
Suns  as  ray* — worlds  like  atoms — years  like  hours  ? 


“To  be,  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  question,” 

Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  id  fashion  : 
1 am  neither  Alexander  nor  Heplucstion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion ; 

Bui  would  much  rather  have  a sound  digestion 
Than  Bonaparte's  cancer: — could  I dash  on 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 

Without  a stomach — what  were  a good  name? 


“Oh  dura  ilia  mcssorum!n(3) — “Oh 
Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers !”  1 translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow. 

A peasant’s  sweat  is  worth  his  lord’s  estate: 

Let  this  one  toil  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent. 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content. 

XVI. 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be?” — Ere  I decide, 

I should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  being  l 
*T  is  true  we  speculate  hoth  far  and  wide. 

And  deem,  because  we  see , we  are  all-seeing: 

For  my  part,  I ’ll  enlist  on  neither  side, 

Until  I see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I sometimes  think  that  life  is  death, 

Rather  than  life  a mere  affair  of  breath. 

XVII. 

“Que  s^ais-je  ?”(4)  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  Academicians ; 

That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  allain, 

Was  one  of  their  most  favourite  positions. 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  certaiuty,  that’s  plain 
As  any  of  Mortality’s  conditions; 

So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  in 
This  world,  I doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 

XVIII. 

' It  is  a pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float. 

Like  Pyrrho, (5}on  a sea  of  speculation; 

But  wbat  if  carrying  sail  capsize  (he  boat? 

Your  wise  men  dou’t  know  much  of  navigation; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 
Is  apt  to  tire:  a calm  and  shallow  station 

digal.  Bud  too  much  a man  of  business  to  have  expensive 
habits  of  any  kind,  died  in  debt ; and  tbe  nation  discharged 
his  debts,  not  less  as  a mark  of  respect,  than  as  an  act  ot 
justice.”  Southey.— L.  K. 

(3)  “ O,  dura  mtiuu  urn  ilia  l " etc.  //w.—U  E. 

(4)  See  Biographic  UuUxrselle,  tome  xxlx.  p.  434- — L.E. 
(6)  “Pyrrho,  the  philosopher  of  UK  was  in  continual 

suspense  of  judgment:  he  doubled  of  every  thing,  never 
made  any  conclusion;  and  wbrn  be  bad  carefully  examined 
a subject,  and  investigated  all  its  points,  he  concluded  by 
still  doubting  of  its  evidence.”  Aut.  L.  K. 
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Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and  gathers 
Some  pretty  shell,  it  best  for  moderate  bathers. 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XIX. 

XXV. 

“ But  heaven,”  as  Cassio  says,  “ is  above  all— ( 1 ) 
No  more  of  this,  then, — let  us  pray !”  We  have 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve’s  slip  and  Adam's  fall, 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.  “The  sparrow’s  fall 
Is  special  providence,”  (2)  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not;  probably  it  perch’d 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search’d. 

It  is  not  that  1 adulate  the  people: 

Without  we,  there  are  demagogues  enough, 
And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple, 

And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 
Whether  they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell. 
As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 

I do  not  know ; — 1 wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me. 

XX. 

* XXVI. 

Oh ! ye  immortal  gods ! what  is  theogooy  ? 

Oh ! thou,  too,  mortal  man ! what  is  philanthropy  ? 
Oh!  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy; 

And  yet  1 know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean ; lykan - 
I comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [Mro/»y(3) 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

The  conseqnence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I shall  offend  all  parties: — never  mind! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Thau  if  1 sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art : he 
Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind, 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  Slavery’s  jackal!  cry. 

XXI. 

XXVIL 

But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 

Like  Moses,  or  Mdaucthon,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 

And  (though  1 could  not  now  and  then  forbear 
Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 

Have  always  bad  a tendency  to  spare, — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ? Because 
They  hate  me,  not  J them: — aud  here  we’ll  pause. 

That 's  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jack  all ; — 

I’ve  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  bowl (5) 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power’s  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  all. 

However,  the  poor  jackalis  are  less  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lion’s  keen  providers) 

Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXII. 

XXVIII. 

’T  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem, — 
For  I maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 

Not  only  in  the  body  bat  the  proem, 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  ’em 
Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude: 

And  till  she  doth,  1 fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  aud  her  banishment. 

Raise  but  an  arm!  ’twill  brash  their  web  away, 
And,  withont  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless.  Mind,  good  people!  what  I say — 
(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause ! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause: 
None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIII. 

XXIX. 

Our  hero  (and,  I trust,  kind  reader!  yours — ) 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  immortal  Peter’s  polish’d  boors, 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 
1 know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures  [witty. 

Much  flattery — even  Voltaire’s,  and  that’s  a pity. 
For  roe,  1 deem  an  absolute  autocrat 
.Vo/  a barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 

Don  Joan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 

Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch, 

Where  blood  was  talk’d  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 

And  carcasses,  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 
O’er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine’s  pastime — who  look’d  ou  the  match 
Between  these  nations  as  a main  of  codes. 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

xxrv. 

XXX. 

And  I will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen— deeds) (4)  with  all  who  war 
With  Thought — and  of  Thought's  foes  by  far  most  rude, 
Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 

1 know  not  who  may  conquer:  if  I could 
Have  such  a prescience,  it  should  he  no  bar 

And  there  in  a kibitka  he  roll’d  on 

(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs. 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a whole  bone). 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings, 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  be  had  done — 

And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

(1)  See  Othello.-— L.  E. 

(2)  — " We  defy  injury:  there  is  • special 
Providence  in  the  foil  of  a sparrow.''  Hamlet.—  L.  E. 

(3)  “ A kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities 
of  wild  beasts.”  Todd-  — L.  E. 

(4)  “The  hope  of  astonishing  the  world  as  a chieftain  and 
hero,  mingled  little  leu  with  hi*  young  dreams,  thun  the 

prospect  of  a poet's  glory.  1 1 will  some  day  or  other/  he 
used  to  say,  when  a boy,  ‘raise  a troop— the  men  of  which 
shall  be  dressed  in  black,  and  ride  on  black  horses-  They 
shall  be  called  • Byron's  Blacks,'  aad  you  will  hear  of  their 
performing  prodigies  of  valour.”  Moore — P.  E- 
(5)  In  Greece  1 never  saw  or  heard  these  animals;  hot 
among  the  rains  of  Ephesus  1 have  heard  them  by  hundred*. 
(Sc*  ante,  p.  271. — P.B.) 
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Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 
Had  feathers,  when  a traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  every  jolt — and  there  were  many — still 
He  turn’d  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish’d  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 
To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 

Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a barge 
On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land. 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

XXXII. 

At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 
“ Gentlemen  farmers” — a race  worn  oat  quite, 

Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 

And  “gentlemen”  are  in  a piteous  plight, 

And  “ farmers"  can’t  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 
She  fell  with  Bonaparte — What  strange  thoughts 
Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fall  with  oats ! 

xxxin. 

But  Juan  turn’d  bis  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 

Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what  a trophy! 
Oh!  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  flophy, 
Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a wild, 

And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a cup  of  coffee 
To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner  1 
Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner  ;—{l) 

XXX IY. 

Oh  ye!  or  we!  or  be!  or  she!  reflect, 

That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 
Or  pretty,  is  a thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck’d 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung: (2) 

Though  hymn’d  by  every  harp,  unless  within 
Your  heart  joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a din. 

XXXV. 

Oh!  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous! 

Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illumine  us! 

Whether  you  ’re  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 

To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  ns — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  “courtier’s  kibes” 
With  clownish  heel,  (3)  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm’s  starvation ; — 

XXXVI. 

Ob,  ye  great  authors ! — “ Apropos  de  bottes,” — 

1 have  forgotten  what  I meant  to  say, 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages’  lots ; — 

’T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots: 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away. 

And  that’s  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice. 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

(1)  He  was  killed  Id  a conspiracy,  after  bis  temper  bad 
been  exasperated  by  bis  extreme  costivity  to  a degree  of 
Insanity. 

(2)  “One  virtuous  or  a mere  good-natured  deed 

lloss  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed."  Sheffield. — I..E. 


XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go: — it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  “a  former  world,” 

When  this  world  shall  be  former , underground. 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curl’d, 
Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  tnrn’d  inside-out,  or  drown’d. 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  burl’d 
First  out  of,  ami  then  back  again  to,  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII. 

So  Cuvier  says; — and  then  shall  come  again 
Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic  ancient  strain 
Of  things  destroy’d  and  left  in  airy  doubt : 

Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say  miles , 

And  mammoths,  and  your  wdnged  crocodiles. 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  up! 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  East 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least : 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup, 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  material — 

Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth's  burial.) 

XL. 

How  will — to  these  young  people,  just  thrast  out 
From  some  fresh  paradise,  and  set  to  plough, 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about, 

And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  sow, 
Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about, 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing, — how, 

I say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see ’em. 
Look  like  the  monsters  of  a new  museum ! 


But  I am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical  : 

“The  time  is  out  of  joint,”(4)---and  so  am  I; 

I quite  forget  this  poem ’s  merely  quizzical, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 

I ne’er  decide  what  I shall  say,  and  this  I call 
Much  too  poetical:  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  eml ; but,  note  or  text, 

I never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLIl. 

So  on  I ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 

Now  pondering : — it  is  lime  we  should  narrate. 

I left  Don  Jiutn  with  his  horses  baiting — 

Now  we  ’ll  get  o’er  the  ground  at  a great  rate. 

I shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we’ve  so  many  tours  of  late: 

Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgh;  suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows; 

XLIII. 

Suppose  him  in  a handsome  nniform : 

A scarlet  coat,  black  lacings,  a long  plume, 

(3)  “Tbe  age  i»  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  pea- 
sant comes  so  near  tbe  heel  of  tbc  courtier,  he  galls  bis  kibe.” 
Hamlet. — L.  E. 

(4)  “Tbe  time  is  oat  of  joint: — O cursed  spite  1 

That  ever  1 was  boro  to  set  it  right.”  HamUt.—  L.  K. 
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Waving,  like  sails  ncw-shiver'd  in  a storm, 

Over  a cock’d-hat  in  a crowded  room, 

And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a Cairn  Gorme,(l) 

Of  yellow  kerseymere  we  may  presume. 

White  stockings  drawn  uncurdled  as  new  milk 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk ; 

XLIY. 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand, 

Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor — 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod’s  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature’s  self  turns  paler, 
Seeiug  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more  grand 
(When  she  don’t  pin  men’s  limbs  in  like  a gaoler},— 
Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a pillar ! He 
Seems  Love  turn’d  a lieutenant  of  artillery ! 

XLV. 

His  bandage  slipp’d  down  into  a cravat; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a small-sword,  but  sharp  as  ever; 

His  bow  converted  into  a cock’d-hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid), 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XL  VI. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper’d,  and 
Theempress  smiled : the  reigning  favourite  frown’d— 
I quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 

Just  then;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 
'Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd: 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 

All  fit  to  make  a Patagonian  jealous. 

XL  VI I. 

Joan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 

Blushing  and  beardless;  and  yet  ne'ertheless 
There  was  a something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem’d  to  express, 
That  though  he  look’d  one  of  the  seraphim, 

There  lurk'd  a man  beneath  the  spirit’s  dress. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a boy, 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lauskoi.(2) 

XLVIII. 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  Sober  ha  toff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  majesty  had  not  room  enough 
Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 

For  a new  flame;  a thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 
Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 

Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 

Then  held  that  “high  official  situation.” 

(1)  “A  yellow-coloured  crystal,  denominated  from  a hill 
In  Inverness-shire,  where  it  is  found.  This  has  been  gene- 
rally called  the  Scottish  topai:  but  it  now  gives  place  to 
another  crystal  of  a far  harder  quality,  foond  near  Inver- 
canid. ” Jamieson.—  L.  E. 

(2)  He  was  the  grand * passion  of  the  grande  Catherine. 
See  her  fires,  under  the  head  of  “ Lanskol.”—  [u  Lanskoi  was 
a yonth  of  as  fine  and  interesting  a figure  as  the  imagination 
can  paint.  Of  all  Catherine's  favourite*,  he  was  the  mnn 
whom  she  loved  the  most.  His  education  having  been  ne- 
glected, she  took  the  care  of  his  improvement  upon  herself. 
In  1784,  he  was  attacked  with  n fever,  and  perished,  in  the 


XLIX. 

O,  gentle  ladies!  should  you  seek  to  know 
The  import  of  ibis  diplomatic  phrase, 

Bid  Ireland’s  Londonderry’s  Marquess(3)  show 
His  parts  of  speech;  and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys, 

Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  no  meaning, 

Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 

I think  I can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 

That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a doubt, 
Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day — 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh ! 

And  here  1 must  an  anecdote  relate. 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight 

LL 

An  English  lady  ask’d  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 
Of  the  strange  thing  some  women  set  a value  on, 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties. 
Called  “cavalier  servente?”(4)  a Pygmalion 
Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas!  too  true  ’tin) 
Beneath  his  art.  The  dame,  press’d  to  disclose  them, 
Said — '‘Lady,  1 beseech  you  to  suppose  them* 

LII. 

And  thus  1 supplicate  your  supposition, 

And  mildest  matron-like  interpretation 
Of  the  imperial  favourite's  condition. 

’Twas  a high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
In  fact^if  not  in  rank;  and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one’s  attaining  to  his  station, 

No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  eacli  new  pair  of  shoulders, 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

Lin. 

Juan,  I said,  was  a most  beauteous  boy, 

And  had  retain’d  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 

Wilh  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Parisian  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  founded  Doctors’  Commons : — I have  conn’d 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  chequer’d, 
Calls  Uion’s  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LTV. 

And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save  her  lord, 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place),  and  pass’d  for  much 
Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr’d) 

Gigantic  geutlemeu,  yet  had  a touch 

flower  of  hi*  sc*,  ia  the  arms  of  her  majesty.  When  he  was 
no  more,  Catherine  cave  herself  op  to  the  most  poignant  grief, 
and  remained  three  months  without  going  oat  of  her  palace  of 
Taarskoselo.  She  afterwards  raised  a superb  monument  to  his 
memory,  in  the  gardens  of  that  imperial  seat.  l.anskoi'a  for- 
tune was  estimated  at  three  million  rubles.  He  bequeathed 
|t  to  the  empress,  who  returned  it  to  the  sisters  of  that  fa- 
vourite. reserving  only  to  herself  the  right  of  purchasing  the 
pictures,  medals,  and  library. w TboAe.  — L.  K. 

(3)  This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that 
person. 

(4)  See  aut*,  p.  310.— P.E. 
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Of  sentiment ; and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 
A.  lover  as  had  coat  her  many  a tear, 

And  yet  but  made  a middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

O thoa  “teterrima  causa”  of  all  * belli ” — (1) 

Thou  gate  of  life  and  death — thou  nondescript  1 
Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipp’d 
In  thy  perennial  fountain: — how  man  fell,  1 

Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches  stripp’d 
Of  her  first  fruit ; but  how  he  falls  and  rises 
Since,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 

Some  call  thee  “ the  worst  cause  of  war,”  but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  the  bent:  for  after  all 
From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  wc  go,  and  why 
To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a wall, 

Or  waste  a world?  since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life’s  dry  land! 

Lm 

Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 
You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 

So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that}— 
Catherine,  I say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 
Victory ; and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 
With  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal. (3) 

Lvm. 

Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 
At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
The  court,  that  watch’d  each  look  her  visage  wore, 
Until  a royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.  Though  rather  spacious, 
Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious. (3) 

LIX. 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys : the  first 
Was  a ta’en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 

Glory  and  triumph  o’er  her  aspect  burst, 

As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 

These  quench’d  a moment  her  ambition’s  thirst — 

So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain : 

In  vain! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands. 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition’s  hands ! 

(1)  l tor.  Sat.  Mb.  1.  sat.  ill,— L.R. 

(2)  “The  anion  of  debauchery  and  fterodty  which  cha- 
racterised Catherine  are  admirably  depicted  in  her  manner 
of  feeding  her  ambition  with  the  perusal  of  the  dispatch, 
and  gratifying  her  rising  passion  with  the  contemplation 
of  Juan;  who,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  and  murmuring*  of 
rival  expectants  and  candidates,  is  fairly  installed  into  the 
‘high  official  situation'  of  Catherine’s  favourite.”  Camp- 
Mi.— h.  E. 

(3)  “ Catherine  had  been  handsome  In  her  yoatb,  and  she 
preserved  a gracefulness  and  majesty  to  the  last  period  of 
her  life.  She  was  of  a moderate  stature,  hot  well  propor- 
tioned ; and,  as  she  carried  her  bead  very  high,  she  appeared 
rather  tall.  She  bad  an  open  front,  an  aquiline  nose,  an 
agreeable  mouth,  and  her  chiu,  though  long,  was  not  mis- 
shapen. Her  hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow’s  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  s!e*.(4) 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 
The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 

LXI. 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 

And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth: 

The  whole  court  look’d  immediately  most  sweet. 

Like  flowers  well  water’d  after  a long  drouth : 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 
Almost  as  much  as  on  a new  despatch. 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

LXII. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent. 
When  wroth— while  pleased , she  was  as  fine  a figure 
As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent. 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigour. 
She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 

With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 
To  exact  of  Cupid’s  bills  the  full  amount 
At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount 

LXI  II. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  convenient. 

Was  not  so  necessary ; for  they  tell 
That  she  was  handsome,  and,  though  fierce,  look'd  le- 
And  always  used  her  favourites  too  well.  [nient. 

If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  went. 
Your  “fortune”  was  in  a fair  way  “to  swell 
A man”  (as  Giles (5)  6ays);  for  though  she  would 
Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual.  [widow  all. 
LXIV. 

What  a strange  thing  is  man ! and  what  a stranger 
Is  woman!  What  a whirlwind  is  her  head. 

And  what  a whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her ! Whether  wed. 

Or  widow,  maid  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind : whatever  she  has  said 
Or  done  is  light  to  what  she’ll  say  or  do; — 

The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new ! 

LXV. 

Oh  Catherine!  (for  of  all  in  teij  actions, 

To  thee  both  oh!  and  ah!  belong  of  right 
In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  connections 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight ! 

rather  thick,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a gentleness  which  waa 
often  affected,  but  oftener  still  n mixture  of  pride.  Her 
physiognomy  waa  not  deficient  in  expression;  but  this  ex- 
pression never  discovered  what  was  passing  in  the  sonJ  of  * 
Catherine,  or  rather  it  served  her  the  better  to  disguise  it.** 
Took*. — L.  E. 

(4)  “Sowarrow  is  as  singular  for  the  brevity  of  hi*  style 
as  for  the  rapidity  of  his  conquest*.  On  the  taking  Tour- 
tourkaya,  in  Bulgaria,  he  actually  wrote  no  more  to  the  em- 
press than  two  line*  of  I\uss  poetry 
• Slatto  tiogon.  Sintra  At traoi, 

Glory  to  God.  glory  l<>  you, 

Touri  tartar  a atula,  ia  l*m. 

Tourtourfcsy*  U taken,  here  am  I.*  * TocJrr.— L.  E- 
(&)  “His  fortune  swells  him.  It  is  rank;  he’s  married. ** 
Sir  Giles  Overreach ; Massinger’s  Sew  IV ay  fo  pay  Old 
Debts. 
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Just  now  yours  w ere  cut  out  in  different  sections: 
First  Ismail’s  capture  caught  your  faocy  quite; 
Next  of  new  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious  batch ; 
And  thirdly  he  who  brought  you  the  despatch ! 

LXVL 

Shakspeare  talks  of  “the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  lull;” (I) 

And  some  such  visions  cross’d  her  majesty, 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  still. 

Tis  very  true  the  hill  seem’d  rather  high 

For  a lieutenant  to  climb  up;  but  skill  [blessing 
Smooth’d  even  the  Simplon’s  steep,  and  by  God’s 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  “ heaven-kissing.” 

LX  VI I. 

Her  majesty  look’d  down,  the  youth  look’d  up — 

And  so  they  fell  in  love; — she  with  his  face. 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what : for  Cupid’s  cup 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A quintessential  laudanum  or  “black  drop,” 

Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 
Expedient  of  full  bumpers;  for  the  eye 
In  love  drinks  all  life’s  fountains  (save  tears)  dry. 

LXVIU. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion, 

Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 
Ourselves,  a singer,  dancer,  much  in  fashion. 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  “ deigns  to  prove  ” (2) 
(Tis  Pope’s  phrase)  a great  longing,  -though  a 
For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,  [rash  one, 
Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 

LX  IX. 

Besides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 

W'hich  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 
We  don’t  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage. 

As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den, 

So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 

To  make  a twilight  in,  just  as  Sol’s  heat  is 
Quench’d  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 

And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine), 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering. 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a sort  of  king, 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 

A royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 

Which,  being  the  damn’dest  part  of  matrimony, 
Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes  (3)  or  grey — 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say  : 

(I)  Hamlet , art  ill.  sc.  iv.— L.  E. 

(1)  " Not  Cirsar'*  empress  would  ! deign  to  prove : 

No  l make  me  mistress  to  the  man  1 love.” 

Pope;  Eloisa. — I*.  E. 

(>)  “Several  persona  who  lived  ut  the  court  affirm  that 


Napoleon’s,  Mary’s(4)  (queen  of  Scotland),  should 
Lend  to  that  colour  a transcendent  ray ; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue, 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue) — 

LXX  II. 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure. 

Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension; 

Her  preference  of  a boy  to  men  much  bigger 

(Fellows  whom  Messalina’s  self  would  pension), 
Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour, 

With  other  extras , which  we  need  not  mention, — 
All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 
Enough  to  make  a stripling  very  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  that’s  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 

Except  where  ’tis  a mere  insanity, 

A maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty’s  frail  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend : 

And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

LXXJV. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  faithful  pairs— (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 
That  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps  verses  moving 
’Gainst  reason — Reason  ne’er  was  hand-and-gtove 
With  rhyme,  but  always  lean’d  less  to  improving 
The  sound  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretences 
To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 
senses; 

LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  oar  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 
Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a goddess, 

For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt. 

How  beautiful  that  moment!  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 
Of  our  sensations  ! What  a curious  way 
The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay! 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platon  ical, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with ; the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical, 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call'd  tnarriage  in  disguise. 

LXXVII. 

Well,  we  won’t  analyse — our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself:  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter’d  by  her  love,  or  lust;  (5) — 

I cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written, 

Catherine  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  not  grey,  as  M.  Rulbifres 
has  «tated.”  7boAe.— L.  E. 

(4)  See  anti,  p.  671. — P.  B. 

(5)  “Lust,  through  certain  itraioera  well  refined, 

U gentle  love,  and  charm*  all  womankind.” 

l*opc.  — L.  L 
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And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust. 

That  be  who  names  one  both  perchance  may  hit  on : 
But  in  such  matters  Russia’s  mighty  empress 
Behaved  no  better  than  a common  sempstress^ 

LXXV1II. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisperv 
And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears! 

The  elder  ladies’  wrinkles  curl’d  much  crisper 
As  they  beheld ; the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk’d  the  matter  o’er;  but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standiug  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 
Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours? 

Which  is  full  soon  (tbongh  life  is  but  a span) : 
Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribands,  and  some  thousand  peasanls.(l) 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  snch  ladies  are  : 

Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 
The  wayB  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far, 

Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small, — 

Love — (though  she  had  a cursed  taste  for  war, 

And  was  not  the  best  wife, (2)  unless  we  call 
Such  Clytemnestra : though  perhaps  ’tis  better 
That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter) — 

LXXXI. 

Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover’s  fortune, 
Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elizabeth, 

Whose  avarice  all  disbursemeuts  did  importune, 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith 
The  truth ; and  though  grief  her  old  age  might  shorten, 
Because  she  put  a favourite  to  death, 

Her  vile  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation, 

And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations’ 
Ambassadors  began  as  ’t  were  to  hustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 
Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 
It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXX  III. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A general  object  of  attention,  made 

(1)  A Russian  estate  is  always  valued  It y the  number  of 
the  slaves  upon  it. 

(2)  “Peter  the  Third  died  in  July,  176*2,  just  one  week 
after  his  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  by 
his  death  is  one  of  those  events  over  which,  it  is  probable, 
there  will  be  for  ever  a veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes, 
and  known  only  to  that  Relax  I®  whom  the  heart  is  open, 
and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  The  partisans 
that  night  have  retained  their  attachment  to  him  after  his 
fall;  the  murmurs  of  the  populace,  who  quietly  permit  re- 
volutions to  be  effected,  and  afterwards  lament  those  who 
have  fallen  their  victims;  the  difficulties  arising  from  keep- 
ing  in  custody  a prisoner  of  such  consequence;  all  these 
motives  in  conjunction  tend  to  give  credit  to  the  opinion. 


His  answers  with  a very  graceful  bow, 

As  if  bom  for  the  ministerial  trade. 

Though  modest,  on  his  uuembarrass’d  brow 
Nature  had  written  “ gentleman.”  He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o’er  him  like  a banner. 

LXXX  IV. 

An  order  from  her  majesty  consign’d 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 
Of  those  in  office:  all  the  world  look’d  kind 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare. 
Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind), 
As  also  did  Miss  ProtasofT  then  there, 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  “ l’Eprouveuse,” 

A term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Jnan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a “ heaven-kissing  hill,” 
So  lofty  that  I fed  my  brain  turn  round. 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a mill; 

Which  is  a signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain, 

To  take  a quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


CANTO  X. 


I. 

Wmh  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation — 

T is  said  (for  I 'll  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage’s  creed  or  calculation) — 

A mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turn’d  round 
In  a most  natural  whirl,  called  “ gravitation ; ” 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple. 

Since  Adam,  with  a fall,  or  with  an  apple.(3) 

II. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose, 

If  this  be  true;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 
In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose 

Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  turnpike  road, 
A thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes: 

For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  glow’d 
With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 
Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 

III. 

And  wherefore  this  exordium? — Why,  just  now. 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper, 

My  bosom  underwent  a glorious  glow, 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a caper : 

that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable  authority  shortened  his 
day*.  But  the  conduct  of  Catherine  before  that  event,  and 
especially  for  four-nnd-thirty  year*  that  »he  afterward! 
reigned,  is  of  itsdf  alone  a sufficient  refutation  of  *o  atro- 
doiu  a calumny  a s would  fix  the  guilt  of  it  on  her.”  Tooke. 
-L.  E. 

(3)  “ The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
Apples  of  which  is  said  to  have  turned  the  attention  of 
Newton  to  the  subject  of  gravity,  was  deatroyed  by  wind 
about  four  years  ago.  Tbe  anecdote  of  the  falling  apple 
is  mentioned  neither  by  Dr.  Stukeley  nor  by  Mr.  Conduit, 
and,  as  I have  not  beqn  able  to  find  any  authority  for  it 
whatever,  1 did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  »u  it."  Brew- 
ster's Life  qf  Newton,  p.  344. — L.  E. 
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And  though  00  much  inferior,  as  I know. 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapour, 
Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind’s  eye, 

1 wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind’s  eye  I have  sail'd,  and  sail ; but  for 
The  stars,  I own  my  telescope  is  dim ; 

But  at  the  least  I have  shunn’d  the  common  shore, 
And,  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 
The  ocean  of  eternity:  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim, 

But  still  sea-worthy,  skiff;  and  she  may  Boat 
Where  ships  have  founder’d,  as  doth  many  a boat. 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bloom 

Of  favouritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  blush  ; — 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Muses  to  presume 
(For  I have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 

It  is  enough  dial  Fortune  found  him  flush 
Of  youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  things 
Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment’s  wings. 

VI. 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest. 

“ Oh ! ” saitb  the  Psalmist,  “ that  I had  a dove’s 
Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest!" 

And  who  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves, — 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a withering  breast. 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  huger  roves  [rather 
Beyond  its  dimm’d  eye's  sphere, — but  would  much 
Sigh  like  his  sou,  than  cough  like  his  grandfather? 

VII. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows')  shrink, 
Like  Arno  in  the  summer,  to  a shallow, 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow! 
Such  difference  doth  a few  months  make.  You ’d  think 
Grief  a rich  field  which  never  would  lie  fallow: 
No  more  it  doth ; its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys. 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

VIII. 

But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart— and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease ; for  oft  the  one 


Must  come?  Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young: 

The  former  know  wbat’s  what;  while  new-fledged 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  wbat  is  sung  [chicks 
lo  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks) 

In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love  sprung. 
Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 

I rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XL 

And  why?  because  she’s  changeable  and  chaste. 

I know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe’er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  baste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with  ; which  is  not  fair. 
Nor  flattering  to  “ their  temper  or  their  taste,” 

As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  •MO 
However,  I forgive  him,  and  I trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ; — if  not,  I must. 

XII. 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — ’tis  a point  of  honour; 

And  I know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a return  to  hatred ; I would  shun  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — • 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

xm. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion  : — renegadoes. 

Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie. 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  w reformadoce,”  (2) 
Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate’s  sty : 

And  honest  men,  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 
Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 

Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seize. 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life, 

And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold, 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 


Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
Is  ruffled  by  a wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
Of  life  reach’d  ten  o'clock : and  while  a glow, 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer’s  day  nigh  done, 
O’erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  clay. 
Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope,  die, — how  happy  they ! — 

IX. 

But  Joan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favour  of  the  moon. 

Or  ladies'  fancies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps  ; but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 
Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 

(I)  See  post,  p.  784. — “I  have  read  the  recent  article 
of  Jeffrey.  I suppone  tbe  long  and  the  short  of  it  Is,  that 
he  wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I won’t,  for  I owe 
him  a good  turn  still  for  his  kindness  by-gone.  Indeed,  I 
presume  that  tbe  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me  again 


While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

Tbe  lawyer’s  brief  is  like  the  surgeon’s  knife, 
Dissecting  the  whole  iuside  of  a question, 

And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A legal  broom’s  a moral  chimney-sweeper, 

And  that’s  tbe  reason  he  himself’s  so  dirty j 
The  endless  soot  (3)  bestows  a tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt;  he 
Retains  the  sable  stains  of  tbe  dark  creeper, 

At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 

Iu  all  their  habits ; — not  so  you,  I own ; 

As  Cajsar  wore  bis  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

wan  irresistible  ; and  I can't  blame  him,  knowing  what 
hanmti  nature  U.”  B.  Letters,  June,  1822.— P.  E. 

(2)  “ Reformer*,’1’  or  rather  “Reformed.”  The  Baron 
Bradwardine,  hi  If'arertey,  is  authority  for  tbe  word. 

(3)  Query,  suit  Printer’s  Devil. 
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XVI. 

And  all  our  little  fends,  at  least  all  mine, 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  poppets  of  ns  things  below), 

Are  over:  Here's  a health  to  “ Auld  Lang  Syne!* 

I do  not  know  yon,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I own  it  from  my  soul.  (I) 

XVII. 

And  when  I use  the  phrase  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne  !* 
Tis  not  address'd  to  you — the  more’s  the  pity 
For  me,  for  I would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  city. 
But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a schoolboy’s  whine. 

And  yet  I seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 

Bat  I am  half  a Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, — (2) 

XVIII. 

As  “ Auld  Lang  Syne”  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  anoods,  the  blue  hills,  and 
clear  streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie’s  brig’s  blade  toalJ,  (3) 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 
Like  Banquo’s  offspring; — floating  past  me  seems 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine: 

I care  not — ’tis  a glimpse  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.* 

XIX. 

And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I rail’d  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit. 

Which  must  be  own’d  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet  ’tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit. 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early : 

I “ scotch'd  not  kill’d"  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 
And  love  the  land  of  “ mountain  and  of  flood.”  (4) 

XX. 

Don  Joan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  siuk, 

(1)  “This  tribute  to  a former  antagonist  displays  no  much 
frankness,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  it  must  era- 
dicate ail  latent  remains  of  animosity  from  the  bosom  of 
any  but  the  most  rancorous  and  vindictive.  In  addition 
to  these  merits,  the  feliritons  introduction  of  the  poet's 
recollections  of  nis  boyish  days  renders  this  passage  equal 
in  poetical  beauty  to  any  that  has  proceeded  from  bis  pen." 
Campbell. — L.  B- 

(2)  “ I don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch  novels  (as 
they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  English,  and  the 
rest  half  so);  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  me, 
since  1 was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company,  that 
you  are  not  the  man;  to  me  these  novels  have  so  much  of 
* Auld  /any  syne'  (I  was  bred  a canny  Soot  till  ten  years 
old),  that  I never  move  without  them.”  Lord  D.  to  Sir  It'. 
Scott , Jan.  12,  1S22.-L.K. 

(3)  The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  “aold  loun"  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below, 
is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I still  remember,  though 
perhaps  I may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb  which  made 
me  pause  to  cross  it,  ami  yet  lean  over  it  with  a childish 
delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side. 
The  saying  as  recollected  by  me  was  this,  but  1 have  never 

| beard  or  seen  It  since  I was  nine  years  of  age:— 

1 


And  ’gainst  the  body  makes  a strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  ’tis  very  puzzling  on  the  briak 
Of  what  is  call’d  eternity,  to  stare. 

And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there 

XXI. 

Don  Jaan  grew  a very  polish’d  Russian— 

How  we  won’t  mention,  why  we  need  not  say  ; 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 

But  his  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a cushion 
Smooth’d  for  a monarch's  seat  of  honour : gay 
Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  mont7, 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sonny. 

xxn. 

The  favour  of  the  empress  was  agreeable; 

And  though  the  duty  wax’d  a Utile  hard, 

Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 
To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 

He  was  now  growing  up  like  a green  tree,  able 
For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age’s  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

xxm. 

About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 

Don  Juan  grew,  I fear,  a little  dissipated; 

Which  is  a sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 
With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish, 

And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a shell-fish. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.  WTe  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 
Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas ! 

A young  lieutenant's  with  a not  old  queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  6way  materials,  but  not  matter, 

And  wrinkles,  the  d d democrats,  won’t  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereign’s  sovereign,  though  the  great 
Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels, 

••  Brig  of  Bulgonnlr,  black  'j  your  tra', 

WT  a wife's  at  to  a,  and  a auar'i  ms  font, 

Doun  jr  shall  fa'  !’* 

[Moore,  in  bit  Life,  states  the  correct  reading  of  this  le- 
gend to  be  as  follows  : — 

’*  Brig  o’  Bslfounir,  wight  (strong)  Is  Iht  wa'; 

Wr  a wife’s  ae  ton  on  a mare’s  aa  foal, 

Down  Uiali  thou  fa’."— P E ) 

(4)  “Land  of  brown  beath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,”  etc. 

Lay  of  the  Lost  Minstrel. — L.  E. 
“Cordial,  however,  and  deep  aa  were  the  impressions 
which  he  retained  of  Scotland,  he  would  sometimes,  in  this 
aa  in  all  his  other  amiable  feelings,  endeavour  perversely  to 
belie  his  own  better  nature ; and.  when  under  the  excitement 
of  anger  or  ridicule,  persuade  not  only  others,  but  even 
himself,  that  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  ran  directly 
otherwise  ....  A friend  of  his  once  described  to  roe  the 
half  playful  rage  into  which  she  saw  him  thrown  one  day 
by  a heedless  girl,  who  remarked  that  she  thought  he  had 
a little  of  the  Scotch  accent.  * Good  God  I I hope  not  t*  be 
exclaimed,  ‘ 1 m sure  1 have  n't.  I would  rather  the  whole 

(1 d country  was  sank  in  the  tea.  / the  Scotch  accent  I*  * 

Moore  — V.  K. 
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With  his  Agrarian  laws,  (1)  llie  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  tights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 
To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  await 
Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 
Who  never  had  a foot  of  land  till  now, — 

Death ’s  a reformer,  all  men  most  allow. 

Where  bis  assets  were  waxing  rather  few. 

He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a handsome  anchor, — 
Replied,  “ that  site  was  glad  to  sec  him  through 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker; 
As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  beiug  in  his  senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

XXVI. 

XXXII. 

lie  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a hurry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  aud glitter, 
In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry — 
Which  (though  I hate  to  say  a thing  that's  bitter) 
Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  iu  a flurry, 
Through  all  the  “ purple  and  fine  linen,”  fitter 
For  Babylon’s  than  Russia's  royal  harlot — 

And  neutralise  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 

“ She  also  recommended  him  to  Cod, 

And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 
Warn’d  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes ; but  told  him,  loo,  to  smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  don’t  look  well  abroad; 

Inform'd  him  that  he  had  a little  brother 
Born  in  a second  wedlock;  and,  above 
All,  praised  the  empress’s  maternal  love. 

XXVII. 

XXXIII. 

And  this  same  state  we  won’t  describe:  we  would 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection; 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante’s  w obsenre  wood,”  (2) 
That  borrid  equinox,  that  hatefnl  section 
Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  circumspec- 
Life’s  sad  post-horses  o’er  the  dreary  froutier  [tiou 
Of  age,  and  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  tear; — 

“ She  coaid  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr’d  young  men 
Whose  age,  ami  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal  (now  aud  then): — 
At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation; 

But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 
Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river.” 

xxv  in. 

XXXIV. 

I won’t  describe, — that  is,  if  I can  help 
Description;  and  I won’t  reflect, — that  is, 

If  I can  stave  off  thought,  which — as  a whelp 

Clings  to  its  teat — sticks  to  me  through  the  abyss 
Of  this  odd  labyrinth ; or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock ; or  as  a lover's  kiss 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips  : — but,  as  I said, 

I icon  t philosophise,  and  will  be  read. 

Oh  for  a forty-parson  power  {%)  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  Hypocrisy!  Oh  for  a hymn 
Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt, 

Not  practise!  Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim! 
Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  ray  good  old  aunt, 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim, 
Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint, 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print 

XXIX. 

XXXV. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, — 

A thing  which  happens  rarely : this  he  owed 
Much  to  his  youth,  aud  much  to  his  reported 
Valour;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  show’d, 

Like  a race-horse;  much  to  each  dress  he  sported, 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow’d, 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ; but  most 
He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul ! 

Bnt  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a way 
As  any  body  on  tbe  elected  roll, 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment-day 
Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 
His  knights  with,  lotting  others’  properties 
Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights’  fees. 

XXX. 

XXXVI. 

He  wrote  to  Spain : and  all  his  near  relations, 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a handsome  way 
Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answer’d  the  same  day. 
Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations; 

And,  eating  ices,  were  o’erheard  to  say 
That,  with  the  addition  of  a slight  pelisse, 
Madrid’s  and  Moscow’s  climes  were  of  a piece. 

I can’t  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 

Emeis,  Radulphus — eight-and-forty  manors 
(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  banners; (4) 
And  though  I can’t  help  thinking’t  was  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes, (5)  like  tanners; 
Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 
You’ll  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a good  use. 

XXXI. 

XXXVII. 

His  mother,  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too, 

That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker, 

Tbe  gentle  Juan  flourish’d,  thongh  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants  called  sensitive, 

(!)  Tiberias  Gracchus,  being  tribane  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  tbrlr  name  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law; 
by  which  all  person*  possessing  above  a certain  number  of 
acres  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  surplus  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  poor  citizens. — L.  K. 

(2)  “ Mi  retrovai  per  on  selva  oeeara.”  /n/enso,  Canto  /. 

-Lb. 

j (3)  A metaphor  taken  from  tbe  “ forty- horse  power"  of  a 

'team-engine.  That  mad  wax,  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith, 
titling  by  a brother  rlergymau  at  dinner,  observed  after- 
ward* that  his  dull  neighbour  had  a “ turltr -parson  power" 
of  conversation. 

(4)  See  Cult  ins's  Peerage,  vol.  vil.  p.  71. — L.  E. 

(5;  “ Hyde.” — 1 believe  a byde  of  land  to  be  a legitimate 
word,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  tax  of  a quibble.— L.  B. 

9! 
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Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarch*  do  from  rhymes, 
Save  such  a*  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 

Perhaps  he  long’d  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva’s  ice  would  cease  to  live 
Before  May-day:  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty’s  vast  arms  he  sigh’d  for  beauty : 

XXXVIII. 

Perhaps — but,  tana  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old:  the  canker-worm 
Will  feed  upon  the  fairest  freshest  cheek, 

As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither’d  form : 

Care,  like  a housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and,  however  wc  may  storm, 

They  must  be  paid:  though  six  days  smoothly  run. 
The  seveuth  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a dun. 


But  still  bis  state  was  delicate:  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker’d  with  a faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem’d  to  gravel 
The  faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 

The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him, 
Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.  This  opiniou 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a little  grim, 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion: 

Bnt  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim, 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle’s  with  dipt  pinion, 

She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a mission, 

But  in  a style  becoming  his  condition. 

XLV. 

There  was  just  then  a kind  of  a discussion, 

A sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintain’d  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to  push 
Something  about  the  Baltic’s  navigation;  [on: 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  a uti  possidetis.* 

XLVI. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a handsome  way 
Of  fitting  out  her  favourites,  conferr’d 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 
At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.  He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day. 
Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 

Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gills  and  honours, 
Which  sbow’d  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor’s. 

XLV  II. 

But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck’s  all.  Your  qneeus 
Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning; 

Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue:  though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan’s  setting  off  distress  her, 

She  could  not  find  at  first  a Gt  successor. 

xLvm. 

But  Time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a quiet  slumber : — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 

But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 

Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 

While  this  high  post  of  honour’s  in  abeyance. 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You’ll  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburg!] : the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  czarina’s  autocratic  crest, 

Whan,  a new  Iphigcne,  she  went  to  Tauris, 

Was  given  to  her  favourite, (3)  and  now  bora  hit. 

Emperor  Joseph,  In  the  year — I forget  which.— (The  Pdnfs 
de  IJgne,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  progress 
through  her  southern  provinces,  in  1787,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars * We  have  been  traversing,  daring  se- 
veral days,  an  immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited 


XXXIX. 

1 don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick : 

The  empress  was  alarm’d,  aud  her  physician 
(The  same  who  pbysick’d  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a condition 
Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show’d  a feverish  disposition; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled. 
The  sovereign  shock’d,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumours: 

Some  said  he  had  been  (wison'd  by  Potemkin ; 
Others  talk’d  learnedly  of  certain  tumours, 
Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin; 

Some  said ’t  was  a concoction  of  the  humours, 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin; 
Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

“Twas  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign.* 

XLI. 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many: 

* Soda:  sulphat.  3 vj.  $ fs.  Manns  optim. 

Aq.  fervent,  f.  |ifs.  5 ij.  tinct.  Sen  me 

Hau.stos”  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp’d 
“jjJ.  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanhas”  [him) 

(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp’d ’em). 

* Bolus  Potassa:  Sulphuret.  suraendus, 

Et  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus.* 

XLIT. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  ns 
Secundum  art  cm : but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer: 

While  that  “ hiatus  maxi  me  deflendus” 

To  be  fill’d  up  by  spade  or  mattock ’s  near, 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

We  tease  mild  Baillie,(l)  or  soft  Aberuethy.(2) 

XLHI. 

Juan  demarr’d  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ; and  though  death  had  threaten’d  an  ejection. 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a new  direction. 

(I)  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Balllie's  visit  to  Lord  Byron, 
Me  aafi,  p.  5U6. — P.  E. 

(‘J)  Both  Dr.  Bnilhe  and  John  Ahernethy,  the  great  sur- 
geon, were  remarkable  for  plainness  of  speech.  -L.  K- 
(3)  The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 
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A bull-dog,  and  a bullfinch,  and  an  ermine, 

AH  private  favourites  of  Don  Juan;(l) — for 
(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

He  had  a kind  of  inclination,  or 
Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin, 
Live  animals:  an  old  maid  of  threescore 
For  cats  and  bird)  more  penchant  ne’er  display’d, 
Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a maid ; — 

LI. 

The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station : there  were  valets,  secretaries, 

In  other  vehicles ; but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  (2)  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  sabres,  in  the  wide 
Slaughter  of  Ismail.  Thongh  my  wild  Muse  varies 
Her  note,  she  don’t  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a pure  and  living  pearl. 

LIL 

Poor  little  thing!  She  was  as  fair  as  docile, 

And  with  that  gentle  serious  character, 

As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a fossile 

Man, 'midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths,  “grand  Cuvier  !n 
III  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  o’erwhelming  world,  where  all  must  err: 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

L1II. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was; 

He  was  not  yet  qufte  old  enough  to  prove 
Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class, 

Call’d  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 
His  bosom, — for  he  never  had  a sister: 

Ah!  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss’d  her! 

LFW 

And  still  less  was  it  sensual ; for  besides 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee 

by  hostile  Tartar  hordes,  hut  recovered  by  the  arms  of  her 
majesty,  and  at  present  ornamented  from  stage  to  stage 
with  magnificent  tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  break' 
hst,  collation,  dinner,  supper,  and  lodging  ; and  our  en- 
campments, decorated  with  all  the  pomp  of  Asiatic  splen- 
dour, present  a noble  military  spectacle.  The  empress  has 
left,  in  each  town,  presents  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
rubles.  Each  day  of  rest  is  marked  by  the  gift  of  some 
diamonds,  by  balls,  by  fire-works,  and  by  illuminations  ex- 
tending for  leagues  in  every  direction.  During  the  last  two 
months  1 have  been  daily  employed  in  throwing  money  oat 
of  our  carriage-windows,  and  have  thus  distributed  the 
value  of  some  millions  of  livers.”  Lrltrraei  Penaera. — 1..  E. 

( 1 ) Byron  himself  bad  at  least  this  similarity  to  his  hero, 
having  a remarkable  fondness  for  animals.  Mr.  Medwin 
says,  that  when  his  Lordship  was  travelling  to  Pisa — “ Seven 
servants,  fire  earringea,  nine  horses,  a monkey,  a bull-dog 
and  mnstiff,  two  cats,  three  peafowls,  and  some  hens  (I  do 
not  know  whether  1 have  classed  them  in  order  of  rank), 
formed  part  of  his  live  stock.”  This,  by  the  way,  is  a ca- 
rious enumeration,  and  curious  in  more  respects  than  one. 
As  Mr.  Medwin  has  hooked  the  uflvr  carriages”  in  the  cata- 
logue of*  lire  objects,  we  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  write 
down  modern  coach-builders  as  the  discoverers  of  some 
wondrous  secret  for  animating  their  creations  with  the  Pro- 
methean spark.— P.  E. 

(8)  Byron's  natural  daughter,  Allegra,  was  probably  the 
original  of  Leila. — P.  E. 

(3)  la  the  Empress  Anoe's  time,  Biren.  her  favourite, 

(NVho  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  vein*’  sail  tides, 
As  acids  rouse  a dormant  alkali), 

Although  (*/  «*’//  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 
There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings — only  be  forgot  ’em. 

LV. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 

As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a nation; 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Thro’  his  means  and  the  church’s  might  be  paved. 
Bat  one  thing ’s  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted, 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVI. 

’T  was  strange  enough  she  sbonld  retain  the  impression 
Through  such  a scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and 
slaughter; 

But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgression, 
She  show'd  a great  dislike  to  holy  water: 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession ; 

Perhaps  she  bad  nothing  to  confess: — no  matter; 
Whate’er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 

She  still  held  oat  that  Mahomet  was  a prophet 

LVI  I. 

Io  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  coaid  bear 

Was  Juan;  whom  she  seem’d  to  have  selected 
In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 

lie  naturally  loved  what  he  protected : 

And  thus  they  form’d  a rather  curious  pair, 

A guardian  green  in  years,  a ward  connected 
In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender; 

And  yet  this  want  of  tics  made  theirs  more  tender. 

Lvm. 

They  journey’d  on  through  Poland  and  through  War- 
Famons  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : [saw, 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 
Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of 
“ Biron.w  (3) 

auamed  the  name  and  arm*  of  the**  Biront"ofFrnnce,  which 
families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There  are  still 
the  daughters  of  Coarland  of  that  name ; one  of  them  1 re- 
member seeing  in  England  in  the  blessed  year  of  the  Allies 
(181 4), the  Duchess  of  8 — — , to  whom  the  English  Duchess 
of  Somerset  presented  me  as  a namesake.— |u  Ermast  John 
Biren,  become  so  famous  by  his  great  advancements,  and 
bis  not  less  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  born  in 
Ourland.  of  a family  of  mean  extraction.  His  grandfather 
had  been  head-groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a small  estate 

in  Innd In  1714,  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Peters- 

burgb,  and  solicited  the  place  of  page  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, wife  of  the  Tzarovitch  Alexey  ; but,  being  contemptu- 
ously rejected  as  a person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to 
Mittau.  where  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Count 
Ilestacheff,  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  widow  of  Fre- 
deric William  Duke  of  Courland,  who  resided  atMittan.  Being 
of  a handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  he  soon  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  dnebess,  and  became  her  secretary  and 
chief  favourite.  On  her  bring  declared  sovereign  of  Hussia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersburgh,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Courland,  and  first  minister  or  rather  de- 
spot of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  In 
1 740,  Biren,  being  declared  regent,  continued  daily  increasing 
his  vexntions  and  cruellies,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency;  and  at  the  revolution  that  ensued,  he  was 
exiled  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Ohy."  Tookt. — L.  E. 
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’T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  inudern  Mars  saw. 

Who  march’d  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren ! 
To  lose  by  one  month’s  frost  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  greuadiers. 

LIX. 

Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax: — “Oh! 

My  guard  ! my  old  guard  !”( I)  exclaim'd  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer’s  falling  down  below  [clay, 
Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh ! 

Alas!  that  glory  Rhould  be  chill'd  by  snow! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko’s  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla’s  flame.  (2) 

LX. 

From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 
And  Kunigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 

Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper, 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant.  (3) 

Juan,  who  cared  not  a tobacco-stopper 
About  philusophv,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LX  I. 

And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like. 
Until  he  reach’d  the  castellated  Rhine: — 

Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes!  how  much  ye  strike 
Ail  fantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine; 

A grey  wall,  a green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  liue 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXII. 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  Mannheim,  Bonn, 

Which  Drachcnfels(4)  frowns  over  like  a spectre 
Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 

On  which  1 have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 
From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 

A city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 
Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.  (5) 

LXIII. 

From  thence  to  Holland’s  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 
That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 
Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice, 

The  poor  man’s  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

| Senates  and  sages  have  condemn’d  its  use — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  cruel. 

LXIV. 

Here  he  embark’d,  and  with  a flowing  sail 
Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free, 

Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a gale; 
High  dash’d  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp’d  in  the  sea, 

(1)  Napoleon’s  exclamation  at  the  Elyata  Bourbon,  June 
the  23d,  I8I5.-L.  E. 

(2)  14  Hope  for  n moment  bade  the  world  farewell. 

And  Freedom  shriek'd  wbeu  Kosciusko  fell.1 2 3* 

Campbell. — L.  E. 

(3)  Immanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a new 


WORKS. 


And  sea-sick  passengers  turn’d  somewhat  pale; 

But  Juan,  season’d,  as  be  well  might  be, 

By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 
Winch  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cliffs. 

LXV. 

At  length  they  rose,  like  a white  wall  along 
The  blue  sea’s  border ; and  Don  Juan  fell — 

What  even  young  strangers  feel  a little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion’s  chalky  belt — 

A kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll. 

LX  VI. 

I’ve  tio  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I owe  it  little  but  my  birth,  [nation; 

I feel  a mix'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 

Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 

When  a man’s  country ’s  going  to  the  devil. 

LX  VI I. 

Alas!  could  she  but  fully,  trnly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 
How  eager  all  (he  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
Ilow  all  the  natious  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 

That  worse  than  worst  of  foes,  the  once-adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind; — 

Lxvm. 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves?  The  nations  are 
In  prison, — but  the  gaoler,  what  is  he? 

No  less  a victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  (nrn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom?  He’s  as  far 
From  the  enjoymenl  of  the  earth  and  air 
Who  watches  o’er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion’s  earliest  beauties, 

Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover!  harbour,  and  hotel; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties; 

Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  ever)'  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  w hose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed. 

Thy  long  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique. 

And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit. 
Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week. 

Yet  stared  at  this  a little,  though  he  paid  it, — 

philosophical  sect,  was  born  at  Kouigtberg.  He  died  la 
1804. — L.  B. 

(4)  u The  castled  crag  of  Dracheafels 

Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  BUine,"  etc. 

See  ante,  p.  1 1 7.— I*.  E. 

(5)  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  still 
extant  in  1BI6,  and  may  be  so  yet,  ax  much  as  ever. 
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Wll  bent  with  grief  that  Mnhomet  should  resign 
A mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine. 

LXXVI. 

On!  on!  through  meadows,  managed  like  a garden, 

A paradise  of  hops  and  high  production ; 

For  after  years  of  travel  by  a bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  suction, 

A green  field  is  a sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  ab&euce  of  that  more  sublime  construction 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 

Glaciers,  volcanos,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LX  XVII. 

And  when  I think  upon  a pnt  of  beer 

But  1 won’t  weep!— and  so  drive  on,  postilions! 

As  the  smart  boys  spurr'd  fast  in  their  career, 

Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  millions; 

A country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones, 

Who  a kick  against  the  pricks”  just  at  this  juuclure, 
And  for  their  paius  get  only  a fresh  puncture. 

Lxxvin. 

What  a delightful  thing's  a turnpike-road! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton’s  time,  the  god 
Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail; — but  onward  as  we  roll, 
“Surgitamari  aliquid” — the  toll! 

LXXTX. 

Alas!  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men’s 
purses. 

As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment, 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses. 

They  hate  a murderer  much  less  than  a claimant 
On  that  sweet  ore  which  every  body  nurses. 

Kill  a man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it, 

But  keep  your  bands  out  of  his  breaches’  pocket. 

LXXX. 

So  said  the  Florentine : ye  mouarchs,  hearken 
To  your  instructor.  Juan  now  was  borne, 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 

O’er  the  high  hill,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 
Toward  the  great  city.— Ye  who  have  a spark  in 
Your  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 
According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill! — 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  ou  Shooter's  liill!  (4) 

fir  cal  riches  here  I did  possess. 

Whereof  I made  gnat  nobleness; 

1 had  jjold.  ulrrr,  wardrobe*,  and 
Great  treavirrs,  horacs,  him***,  land. 

Hut  now  a caitiff  poor  am  I, 

Deep  in  the  c round,  lo  here  I lie; 

My  beaut?  great  i*  all  quite  gone, 

My  flesh  1*  wasted  to  the  hone; 

And  if  you  should  see  me  this  day, 

I do  not  think  but  you  would  say, 

That  I had  never  been  a man. 

So  much  alter’d  now  I am."— I-  K. 

(4)  “Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies. 

And  liken  mist  beneath  n hill  doth  rise. 

Whose  Mate  nnd  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd, 
Seem  at  this  distance  hut  n darker  cloud, 

And  is,  lo  him  who  rightly  things  esteems, 

Mo  other  In  effect  than  what  it  serins; 


(Hi*  Maggior  Duonio,  a smart  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ’d  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it:) 
But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 

Is  free,  the  respiration’s  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses!  Off  to  Canterbury! 

Tramp,  tramp  o’er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash  through 
paddle ; 

Hurrah ! how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle 
With  “Schnapps” — sad  dogs!  whom  ° Hundsfot,” 
or  “ Verfluchter,” 

Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a conductor. 

LXXII. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a man  such  spirits. 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a curry, 

As  going  at  full  speed — no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so ’t is  but  in  a burry. 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits; 

For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 
At  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 

LXXI1I. 

They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral ; 

Black  Edward’s  helm, (I ) and  Becket’s  bloody 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bcdral,  [stone, (2) 

In  the  same  quaint  uninterested  tone: — 

There’s  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader!  All 
Ends  in  a rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone,  (3) 
Half-solved  into  those  sodas  or  magnesias, 

Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 

LXXIV. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime: 

He  breathed  a thousand  Creasy  s,  as  he  saw 
That  casque,  which  never  stoop’d  except  to  Time. 

Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited  awe, 
Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  must  talk  of  law 
Before  they  butcher.  Little  Leila  gazed, 

And  asked  why  such  a structure  bad  been  raised: 

LXXV. 

I And  being  told  it  was 1 2 3 * * * *  8 God’s  bonsc,”  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder’d  how 
He  suffer’d  infidels  in  his  homestead, 

The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 
His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  true  believers ; — and  her  iufant  brow 

(1)  On  the  tomb  of  the  prince  lies  a whole-length  bras* 
figure  of  him,  his  armour  with  a hood  of  mail,  nnd  a send- 
cap  enriched  with  a coronet,  which  has  hern  once  studded 
with  jewels,  bat  only  the  collets  now  remain.— L.  E. 

(2)  Becket  was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral,  in  1171  — 
L.  E- 

(3)  The  French  Inscription  on  the  Black  Prince’s  monu- 
ment U thns  translated,  In  the  History  qf  Kent 

" Whoso  thou  be  that  pnuol  by 
Where  lh»*e  rorpa  interred  lie, 

Understand  what  I shall  My, 

At  at  this  lime  ipeak  I may. 

Such  st  thou  art,  sometime  was  I; 

Surh  at  I am,  surh  slialt  thou  be. 

1 little  tlinofht  on  the  hour  of  death 
So  Ions  as  I enjoyed  breath. 
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LXXXI. 

Tbe  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  ap,  as  from 
A half-unquench’d  volcano,  o'er  a space 
Which  well  beseem'd  the  “ Devil’s  drawing-room,* 
As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place: 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home. 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race. 
Revered  tbe  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother, 

Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t’  olher.(l) 

LXXXII. 

A mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 
Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a sail  just  skipping 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts;  a wilderness  of  steeples,  peeping 
On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-cool  canopy ; 

A huge  dun  cupola,  like  a foolscap  crown 
On  a fool's  head — and  there  is  London  Town ! 

Lxxxm. 

But  Juan  saw  not  this:  each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appear’d  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapour 
Of  some  alrhyinic  furnace,  from  wheuce  broke 

The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper)  : 
The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o’er  it  as  a yoke 
Are  bow’d,  and  put  the  sun  ont  like  a taper. 
Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere, 

Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

lxxxiy. 

He  paused — and  so  will  I ; as  doth  a crew 
Before  they  give  their  broadside.  By  and  by, 

My  gentle  countrymen,  wc  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance;  and  at  least  I’ll  try 
To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true, 

Because  they  are  so; — a male  Mrs.  Fry, (2) 

With  a soft  besom  will  I sweep  vour  balls, 

And  brush  a web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Fry!  Why  go  to  Newgate?  Why 
Preach  to  poor  rogues?  And  wherefore  not  begin 
With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses?  Try 
Your  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 

To  mend  the  people’s  an  absurdity, 

A jargon,  a mere  philanthropic  din, 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  better: — Fy! 

1 thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

Where,  with  like  haste,  tho*  several  ways,  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 

While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace, 

Are  each  tbe  other's  ruin  and  increase  ” 

Denham. — L.  F.. 

(1)  India  ; America. 

(2)  The  Quaker  lady,  whose  benevolent  exertions  have 
effected  so  great  a change  in  the  condition  of  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate.— L.  E. 

(3)  This  worthy  alderman  died  in  IH29.  — L.  E. 

(4)  “O  for  a blast  of  that  dread  born, 

On  Fnntarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  Kiug  Charles  did  come. 

When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 

And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvallet  died.”  JI/armloit.—L.  R 
(&]  “The  celebrated  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in 
his  Prinelpies  rtf  Human  Knowledge,  denies,  without  any 
ceremouy,  the  existenre  of  every  kind  of  matter  whatever; 
uor  does  be  think  this  conclusion  one  that  need,  in  any 
degree,  stagger  tbe  incredulous.  • Some  truths  there  are," 


LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more; 

That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distresses; 

Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis  (3)  is  a bore, 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses, 

The  witless  Fnlstnff  of  a hoary  Hal, 

A fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all. 

LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life’s  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated. 

To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 

Tis  not  so  to  be  good;  and  be  it  stated, 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  slate; 

And  tell  them But  you  won't,  and  1 have  prated 

Just  now  enough;  but  by  and  by  I’ll  prattle 
Like  Roland's  horn  (4)  in  Roncesvallcs’  battle. 


CANTO  XI. 


I. 

Whew  Bishop  Berkeley  said  “ there  was  no  matter, ”(5) 
And  proved  it — 't  was  no  matter  what  he  said: 
They  say  his  system  ’tis  in  vain  to  batter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it?  1 would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead. 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a spirit, 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  1 wear  it. 

IF. 

What  a sublime  discovery ’t  was  to  make  the 
Universe  universal  egotism, 

That  all’s  ideal — all  ourselves:  I’ll  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that's,  no  schism. 
Oh  Doubt ! — if  thou  bc’st  Doubt,  for  which  some  take 
thee, 

But  which  I doubt  extremely — thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit ! 
Heaven’s  braudy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  it. 

III. 

For  ever  and  anon  comes  Indigestion 

(Not  the  most (6)  “dainty  Ariel*),  and  perplexes 
Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 

And  that  whidi  after  all  mj  spirit  vexes, 

says  be,  'no  near  and  obviona  to  tbe  mind,  that  a man 
need  only  open  bit  eyea  to  see  them.  Such  I take  this  im- 
portant one  to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  ftirni- 
lure  of  earth,  — in  a word,  all  those  bodies  which  compose 
the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  — have  not  any  subsistence 
without  a mind.'  Thia  deduction,  however  singular,  was 
readily  made  from  tbe  theory  of  oar  perceptions  laid  down  hy 
Descartes  and  Mr.  |.ockr.  and  at  that  time  generally  received  in 
the  world.  According  to  that  throry,  we  perreiTe  nothing 
but  ideas  which  are  present  in  the  mind,  and  which  hove  no 
dependence  whatever  upon  external  things;  so  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  external  to  our 
minds.  Berkeley  appears  to  have  been  altogether  in  earnest, 
in  maintaining  his  scepticism  conrrrning  the  existence  of 
matter:  and  the  more  .mi,  as  he  conceived  this  sjstrm  to  bo 
highly  favourable  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  since  it  ru- 
mored matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already  been  the 
stronghold  of  tbe  atheists.”  Brewster. — L.  E. 

(C)  uProsp.  XV hy,  that’s  my  dninty  Ariel:  I shall  miss  theo, 
But  yet  thou  shall  have  freedom. " 

Tempest. — I-  E. 
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Is,  that  I find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 
Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  arul  sexes, 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder. 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst’s  a glorious  blunder — 

“And  here,”  he  cried,  “is  Freedom’s  chosen  station; 

Here  peals  the  people’s  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions;  resurrection 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 

IV. 

X 

If  it  be  chance  ; or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  still  better  : — lest  it  should 
Turn  out  so,  we  ’ll  say  nothing  ’gainst  the  wording, 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 

They  ’re  right ; our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still. 

“Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives;  here  people  pay 
But  what  ithey  please ; and  if  that  things  be  dear, 
T is  ooly  that  they  love  to  throw  away 

Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a-year. 
Here  laws  are  all  inviolate;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller;  every  highway’s  clear: 
Here — ” he  was  interrupted  by  a knife, 

With,  “Damn  your  eyes  ! your  money  or  yoar  life!  ” 

V. 

XI. 

And  therefore  will  I leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there: 

If  I agree  that  what  is,  is ; then  this  I call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair; 
The  truth  is,  I’ve  grown  lately  rather  phthisical: 
I don't  know  wbat  the  reason  is — the  air 
Perhaps;  but  as  I suffer  from  the  shocks 
Of  illness,  I grow  much  more  orthodox. 

These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  four  pads 
In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  bis  carriage;  and,  like  handy  lads, 

Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a fighter, 

May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  riches 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

VI. 

XII. 

The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 
(But  that  I never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil) ; 
The  next,  the  Virgin’s  mystical  virginity; 

The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil; 

The  fourth  at  once  establish’d  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  uncontrovertible  a level. 

That  I devoutly  wish’d  the  three  were  four, 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

Jnan,  who  did  not  understand  a word 

Of  English,  save  (heir  shibboleth,  “God  damn!” 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard, 

He  sometimes  thought  ’twas  only  their  “Salam,” 
Or  “God  be  with  you!  ” — and  ’tis  not  absurd 
To  think  so:  for  half  English  as  I am 
(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I say 
I heard  them  wish  “ God  with  you,”  save  that  way ; — 

m 

XIII. 

To  onr  theme. — The  man  who  has  stood  on  the 
And  look’d  down  over  Attica;  or  he  [Acropolis, 
Who  has  sail’d  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is. 
Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China’s  crockery-ware  metropolis. 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveb, 

May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a year  hence? 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture. 

And,  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden, 

Drew  forth  a pocket-pistol  from  his  vesture. 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant’s  pudding — 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o’er  in  his  pasture, 

And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  in. 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  benchraau, 

“ O Jack ! I ’m  floor’d  by  that ’ere  bloody  Frenchman !” 

VIII. 

XIV. 

Don  Juan  had  got  ont  on  Shooter's  Hill ; (1) 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity; 
While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still, 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard, — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum: — 

On  which  Jack  and  bis  train  set  off  at  speed, 
And  Juan’s  suite,  late  scatter’d  at  a distance, 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a deed, 

And  offering  as  usual,  late  assistance. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon’s  late  minion (2)  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence, 
Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint, 

And  wish’d  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint. 

IX. 

XV. 

I say,  Don  Joan,  wrapt  in  contemplation. 

Walk’d  on  behind  his  carriage,  o’er  the  summit, 
And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a nation, 

Gave  way  to ’t,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it. 

“ Perhaps,”  thought  he,  “ it  is  the  country’s  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way : now 
I recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don’t 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a bow, 

(I)  “From  the  summit  of  Shooter's  Hill,  which  is  eight 
miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Dover,  there  is  a delight- 
ful view  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  shipping  on  the  Thames. n 
Kent  Tourist. — I..  B. 

(3)  “ Falstaff.  Diana’s  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade. 

minions  of  the  moon : and  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good 
government;  being  governed,  as  the  sen  is,  by  onr  noble  and 
chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we— 
steal.1*  Henry  iy. — I,.  E. 
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In  lieu  of  a bare  blade  and  brazen  front 
But  what  is  to  be  done?  1 can't  allow 
The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road  : 

So  take  him  np;  I’ll  help  you  with  the  load.” 

XVI. 

But  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 

The  dying  man  cried,  “Hold!  I ’re  got  my  gruel! 
Oh!  for  a glass  of  max /(I)  We’ve  miss’d  our  booty ; 

Let  me  die  where  I am ! n And  as  the  fuel 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 
His  breath, — he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 
A kerchief,  crying,  “ Give  Sal  that ! ” — and  died. 

XVII. 

The  cravat,  stain'd  with  bloody  drops,  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan’s  feet : he  could  not  tell 
Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 


Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail!  Thamis,  hail!  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
That  Juan’s  chariot,  rolling  like  a drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  cau’t  well  miss, 
Through  Kcnnington  and  all  the  other  u tons,” 

Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once;— 

XXL 

Through  groves,  so  call’d  as  being  void  of  trees 
(Like  lucus  from  no  light) ; through  prospects  named 
Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please, 

Nor  much  to  climb;  through  little  boxes  framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  iu  at  your  ease. 

With  “To  be  let”  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd; 
Through  “rows”  most  modestly  call’d  “Paradise,1 2 3 4 5 * * 8 * * * * 13* 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice; — 

XXII. 


Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man’s  farewell. 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a kiddy  (2)  upon  town, 

A thorough  varmint,  and  a real  swell,(3) 

Full  flash,  (4)  ail  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled, 

His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIII. 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 
In  all  the  circomstnuces  of  the  rase, 

As  soon  as  “ crowner’s  quest”  (6)  allow’d,  pursued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace  ; — 

Esteeming  it  a little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours*  time,  and  very  little  space, 

Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a freeborn  native 
In  self-defence:  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  ofl*  a great  man, 

Who  in  his  lime  liad  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 

Booze  in  the  ken, (6)  or  at  the  spellken  (7)  hustle? 
Who  queer  a flat? (8)  Who  (spite  of  Bow-street’s  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  (9)  so  flash  the  muzzle? 
Who  on  a lark,  (10)  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  Wow- 

'»*).(  to 

So  prime,  so  swell, (1 2)  so  nutty, (13)  and  so  know- 
ing?(!4) 

XX. 

But  Tom’s  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die ; and  by  God’s  blessing ’t  is 

(1)  Gio  or  Holland*. — 1..  E. 

(2)  “A  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who,  when  be  is  breeched 
by  a coarse  of  successful  depredation,  dresses  in  the  extreme 
of  vulgar  gentility,  and  affects  n knowingness  in  his  air  and 
conversation,  which  renders  him  in  reality  an  object  of  ri- 
dicule." Va*x— L.  E. 

(3)  “Any  well-dressed  person  Is  emphatically  called  a 
•well,  or  a real  swell."  P.  Egon. — L.K. 

(4)  “ A fellow  who  affects  any  particular  habit,  as  swear- 
ing, dressing  in  a particular  manner,  taking  snuff,  etc. 
merely  to  be  noticed,  is  said  to  do  H out  of  fla*h.n  Egan. 
— L.K. 

(5)  “2d  CJorcn.  But  is  this  law? 

Isf  (Mown.  Ay  marry  is  *t;  erowncr's  quest  law." 

Hamlet. — L.  E. 

(8)  A house  that  harbours  thieves  is  called  a ken.  (7)  The 

play-house.  (8)  To  puzzle  or  confound  a gall,  or  silly 

fellow.  (9)  Robbery  on  horseback.  (10)  Fun  or  sport 

of  auy  kind.  (II)  A pick-pocket's  trail.  (12)  So 

gentlemanly. 

(13)  To  be  nwfr  upoo,  is,  to  be  very  much  pleased  or  grati- 
fied with  any  thing:  thus,  a person  who  conceives  a strong 
inclination  for  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  be  quite 
atdfy  upon  him  or  her.  Slany  Dictionary. — L.  E. 


Through  coaches,  drays,  clicked  turnpikes,  and  a whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voice*,  and  cou fusion  ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a pint  of  “purl,” (1 5) 

There  mails  fast  flying  oflT  like  a delusion  ; 

There  barbers’  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows;  here  the  lamplighter’s  infusion 
Slowly  distiil'd  into  the  glimmering  glass 
(For  iu  those  day*  (16)  we  had  not  got  to  gas — ); 

XXIII. 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 
Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon : 

Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach, 
With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 

I could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 
Upon  the  guide-book’s  privilege.  The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross’d  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 

That’s  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Tbami* — 

Who  vindicates  a moment,  too,  his  stream — 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  “damme’s.” 
The  lamps  of  Westminster’s  more  regular  gleam, 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fame  is 
A spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o’er  the  pile — 

Make  this  a sacred  part  of  Albion’s  isle.(!7) 

(14)  The  advance  of  science  and  language  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good  and  true  English, 
spoken  in  its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their 
patrons.  The  following  is  a stanza  of  a song  which  was 
very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days:  — 

“On  the  high  toby-spice  dub  the  rnuazie, 

In  spile  of  rarb  galluwt  old  scout; 

If  you  at  the  spcllkc w can't  hustle. 

You  'll  be  bubbled  in  tasking  s clout. 

“Then  jour  blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty, 

When  she  hears  of  your  Scaly  mistake, 

She  'll  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty  — 

That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  weight,” 

If  there  be  any  genunan  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a tra- 
duction, 1 refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporcsl  pastor 
and  muster,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism; 
who.  I trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his 
model  of  a form,  together  with  his  good  humour,  and  athletic 
as  well  as  mental  accomplishments. 

(15)  “A  kind  of  medicated  mult  Uqaor,  in  which  worm- 
wood and  aromatics  are  infused."  Todd. — L.  K- 

(If))  The  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted  with 
gas  in  1812. — -L-  K. 

(17)  “1  very  often,"  says  Addison,  “walk  by  myself  in 
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XXV. 

The  Druids’  groves  are  gone — so  much  the  better: 
Stone- Henge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it? — 
But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 

That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a visit ; 

The  Bench  too  scats  or  suits  full  many  a debtor; 

The  Mansion  House  too  (though  some  people  quiz  it) 
To  me  appears  a stitr yet  grand  erection; 

But  then  the  Abbey ’s  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXVI. 

The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing  Cross, 

Pall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a coruscation 
Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 

Match’d  with  the  Continent's  illumination, 

Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 

The  French  were  not  yet  a lamp-lighting  nation. 
And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lantern, 
Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a wicked  man  turn.(  1 ) 

XXVII. 

A row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 
Suspended  may  illuminate  mankind, 

As  also  bonfires  made  of  country-seats; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind ; 

The  oilier  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A sort  of  ignis-fatuus  to  the  mind. 

Which,  though  ’tis  certain  to  perplex  ami  frighten, 
Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVIII. 

But  London ’s  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  bis  honest  matt. 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city’s  spreading  spawn, 

’T  were  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.  VVh.it  / can, 

I ’ve  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life’s  journey, 
But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 
As  thunder’d  knockers  broke  the  long-seal’d  spell 
Of  doors  ’gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a small  party  as  night  fell, — 

Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

SL  James’s  Palace  and  St.  James's  “ Hells.”  (2) 

XXX. 

: They  reach’d  the  hotel : forth  stream’d  from  the  front 
A tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around  [door 
< The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 
j Of  those  pedestrian  Papbians  who  abouud 

, Westminster  Abbey.  I know  that  entertainments  of  this 
I nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous 
j minds,  and  gloomy  imaginations:  hut  for  my  own  part, 
; though  1 am  always  serious,  I do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
melancholy;  and  eon,  therefore,  take  a view  of  nature,  in 
her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in 
her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I can  im- 
prove myself  with  those  objects  which  others  consider  with 
terror.  When  I look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every 
cm«tion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ; when  I meet 
with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a tombstone,  my  heart  melts 
with  compassion;  when  I see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  them- 
selves. I eoojider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we 
must  quickly  follow.  When  I see  kings  lying  by  those  who 
| deposed  them;  when  I consider  rival  wit*  placed  side  by 
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In  decent  London  when  the  daylight’s  o’er; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — 

But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 

Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 
For  those  whom  favour  or  whom  fortune  swells, 

And  cannot  find  a bill’s  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a diplomatic  lost  lie), 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 

And  blazon  o’er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

XXXII. 

Juan,  whose  was  a delicate  commission, 

Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 
No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 

The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o’er : 

'T  was  merely  known,  that  on  a secret  mission 
A foreigner  of  rank  bad  graced  our  shore, 

Young,  handsome,  and  accomplish’d,  who  was  said 
(In  whispers)  to  have  turn'd  his  sovereign’s  head. 

XXXIII. 

Some  rumour  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 

And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman’s  roves 
Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe’er  it  moves. 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion, 

Which  serves  our  thinkiug  people  for  a passion. 

xxxrv. 

I don’t  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quite 
The  contrary ; but  then  His  in  the  head ; 

Yet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 

What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies’  lucubrations?  So  they  lead 
In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start, 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place. 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Russ  credential; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace, 

By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential, 

"Who,  seeing  a handsome  stripling  with  smooth  face, 
Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 
That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a woodland  songster. 

side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  dispntrs ; I reflect  with  sorrow  and  astoDishrarat 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I consider 
that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  os  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together.” — L.  E. 

(1)  Camille  Desmoulins  jocularly  styled  himself,  “ Atlor-  ! 
nev  General  to  the  lantern.”— L.E. 

(2)  “Hells,”  gaming-home*.  What  their  namber  may  | 
now  he  in  this  life,  1 know  not.  Before  I was  of  age  I knew  j 
them  pretty  accurately,  both  “gold”  and  “silver.”  1 was  i 
once  nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  because  when  be 
asked  me  where  I thought  that  his  soul  would  be  found  here-  I 
after,  1 answered,  “In  Silver  Hell.” 
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XXXVI. 

XLII. 

They  err’d,  a*  aged  men  will  do ; bat  by 
And  by  we’ll  talk  of  that;  and  if  we  don’t, 
’Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front, 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie: — 
Now  what  I love  in  women  is,  they  won’t 
Or  can’t  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 
So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it- 

But  Juan  was  received  with  much  “empressement:” — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  1 must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbours’ land,  where,  like  a chessman. 
There  is  a move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.  Mau 
In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough. 
More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

XXXVII. 

XLUI. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a lie?  Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade;  and  I defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A fact  without  some  leaven  of  a lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy, 

And  prophecy— except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

And  yet  the  British  “damme”  ’*  rather  Attic  : 

Your  continental  oaths  arc  but  incontinent. 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic  [anent (2) 
Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  1 won’t 
This  subject  quote;  as  it  would  be  schismatic 
In  politesse,  and  have  a sound  affronting  in’t:— 
But  “damme” ’s  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

xxxvm. 

XI.IV. 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies ! Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy? 

She  rings  the  world’s  wTe  Deum,”  and  her  brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not: — but  to  sigh 
Is  idle;  let  us  like  most  others  bow, 

Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty, 

After  the  good  example  of  “ Green  Erin,”  (1) 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  wearing. 

For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  borne; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam — 
The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  (bough)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 
To  meet.  However,  ’t  is  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics : poems  must  confute 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

XXXIX. 

XLV. 

Don  Joan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration — 

I don’t  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less: 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 
Which  Catherine  in  a moment  of  “ ivresse” 

(In  love  or  brandy’s  fervent  fermentation) 
Bestow’d  upon  him,  as  the  public  learn'd; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a city. 
And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity,— 
Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician, 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XL. 

XLVI. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 

Until  their  royal  riddle’s  fully  read, 

The  very  clerks, — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 
Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

He  was  a bachelor,  which  is  a matter 
* Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 

The  former’s  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 
*Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 

A rib’s  a thorn  in  a wed  gallant’s  side, 

Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 

Tbe  horrid  sin — and  what  s still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLI. 

XLTO 

And  insolence  no  donbt  is  what  they  are 
Employ’d  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labonr. 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war; 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 
When  for  a passport,  or  some  other  bar  [neighbour, 
To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  aud  a bore), 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  taxborn  riches, 

Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b a. 

But  Juan  was  a bachelor — of  arts, 

And  parts,  and  hearts : he  danced  am)  sung,  and  had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 
Softest  of  melodies ; and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  “ flaws  or  starts,”  (3) 

Just  at  the  proper  lime;  and,  though  a lad, 

Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a curious  sight. 

And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

(1)  See  the  “Irith  Avatar,”  in  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

(2)  “ Anent”  was  a Scotch  phrase  meaning 44  concerning  ” 
— “with  regard  to:”  it  has  been  made  English  bjr  the 
Scotch  novel*;  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  “if  it  be  not, 
ought  to  be,  English.” 

(3) “Oh,  these  flaw*,  and  atarts, 

(Impostor*  to  true  fear,)  would  vretl  become 
A woman'*  *torjr,”  etc. 

Macbeth.— E.  B. 
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DON  JUAN. 


XLVI1I.  1 2 

Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him;  wedded  dames 
Bloom’d,  also,  in  less  transitory  hues ; 

For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ; youth,  ceruse. 
Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  nsual  claims, 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse: 

Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  be  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  “drapery  Misses”  (1) 
Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  payment  ere  the  honey -moon’s  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a crescent’s  coruscation, 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 

Of  a rich  foreigner’s  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overlook’d — and  gave  such  credit, 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it 

L. 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o’er  sonnets, 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 
Line  the  interior  of  their  beads  or  bonnets, 

Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue: 

They  talk’d  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  ask’d  him  for  a hint  or  two; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian? 

And  whether  in  his  travels  be  saw  Uion? 

LI. 

Juan,  who  wns  a little  superficial, 

And  not  in  literature  a great  Drawcansir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer : 

His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  official, 

His  steady  application  as  a dancer, 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

LII. 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 

And  pass’d  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy.  Miss  Araminta  Smith 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  Hercules  Furens 
Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  best  look. 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  coinmon-pbcc  book. 

L1II. 

Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 


To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish’d  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 

There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 
His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime: 

Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Mu; via  Mannish, 

Both  long’d  extremely  to  be  suug  in  Spanish. 

LfV. 

However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 
Admitted  as  an  aspiraut  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo’s  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 

He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 

Also  the  eighty  “ greatest  living  poets,” 

As  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  it's. 

LV. 

In  twice  five  years  the  “ greatest  living  poet,” 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 

Is  call’d  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although ’t  is  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I — albeit  I’m  sure  I did  not  know  it, 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king, — 
Was  reckon’d,  a considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVI. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain  : (2) 
“La  Belle  Alliance”  of  dunces  down  at  zero, 

Now  that  the  Lion's  fall’n,  may  rise  again: 

But  I will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a monarch  reign  ; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  gaolers  go. 

With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVI  I. 

Sir  Walter  reign’d  before  me ; Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after;  but  now,  grown  more  holy, 

The  Muses  upon  Sion’s  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly; 

And  Pegasus  hath  a psaimodic  amble 

Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Rowley  Powley, 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts, 

A modern  Ancient  Pistol — by  the  hilts! 

LV1IL  (3) 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphucs;  who,  they  say, 
Sets  up  for  being  a sort  of  moral  me; (4) 

He’ll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  cither,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three; 


(1)  “Drapery  Misses." — This  term  is  probahly  any  thing 
now  bat  a mystery.  It  was.  however,  almost  so  to  me  when 
1 first  returned  from  the  East, in  IHII — IHI2.  It  means  a 
pretty,  a high-born,  a fashionable  young  female,  well  in- 
structed by  her  friends,  and  furnished  by  her  milliner  with 
a wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  the 
husband.  The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a young  and 
pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  “drapery"  of  the  “ uafo- 
eherrd " hot  “pretty  virginities"  (like  Mrs.  Anne  Page)  of 
the  then  day,  which  has  now  been  some  years  yesterday: 
she  assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common  in  London ; and 
as  her  own  thousands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich  sim- 
plicity of  array,  pat  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  oat  of 
the  question,  I confess  I gave  some  credit  to  the  allegation. 
If  necessary,  authorities  might  he  cited ; in  which  case  I 
coaid  quote  both  “drapery  ” and  the  wearers.  Let  os  hope, 
however,  that  it  Is  now  obsolete. 

(2)  See  ante,  p.  504.— P.  K. 


| (3)  A stanza  Is  left  blank  In  this  place  in  the  printed  to- 

j pies.  Mr.  Murray  possesses  no  MS.  of  this  Canto. — L.  K. 
— We  have  been  favoured  with  it  by  a friend  of  Lord  Byron. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

LVIII. 

Si  lit  be  rxreU  that  artificial  hard 

labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the  vine 
Yield*  him  bat  vinegar  foe  hi*  reward.— 

That  neutralised  dull  Dhrninf  the  Nine; 

That  awarthv  Spurn*,  neither  nuin  nor  bard  ; 

That  o\  of  NIB,  who  * > for  every  line  i — 
Camb)wV  roaring  Roman*  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele's  priest. — P.  E. 

(4)  Some  Reviewer  had  bestowed  the  title  of  *a  Moral 
Byron"  on  Mr.  Bryan  Procter,  antbor  of  Dramatic  Sketches, 
etc.  etc.  all  published  nnder  the  name  of  “Barry  Cornwall." 
| — L.E. 
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And  that  deep-mouth’d  Boeotian  “ Savage  Landor®  (1 ) 
Has  taken  for  a swan  rogue  Southey’s  gander. 

LIX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kill'd  off  by  one  critique, 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. (2) 
Poor  fellow!  His  was  an  untoward  fate; 

Ti*  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, (3) 
Should  let  itself  be  suulT d out  by  an  article. 

LX. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  know 
The  conqueror  at  least;  who,  ere  Time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 
Above  his  hu nit-on t brain,  aud  sapless  cinders. 

If  I might  augur,  1 should  rate  but  low 
Their  chances; — they’re  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 
Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wax’d  but  dirty. 

LXI. 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire, 

Where  the  pnetorian  bauds  take  up  the  matter; — 
A “dreadful  trade,”  like  his  who  “gathers  samphire, ”(4) 
The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter. 

With  the  same  feelings  as  you’d  coax  a vampire. 

Now,  were  I once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 

I’d  try  conclusions  with  those  janizaries, 

And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LXJI. 

I think  I know  a trick  or  two  would  turn 

Their  flanks; — but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while 
With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern: 

Indeed  I’ve  not  the  necessary  bile; 

My  natural  temper's  really  aught  but  stern, 

And  even  my  Muse’s  worst  reproof’s  a smile; 

And  then  she  drops  a brief  and  modern  curtsy, 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LX1II. 

My  Juan,  whom  I left  in  deadly  peril 
Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  past 
With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 

Being  tired  in  time,  and,  neither  least  nor  last, 
Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill; 

And  heuccforth  found  bimself  more  gaily  class’d 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day. 

The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapour,  but  a ray. 

LXIV. 

IBs  morns  he  pass’d  in  business — which,  dissected, 
Was  like  all  business,  a laborious  nothing, 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing, (o) 
And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 

(1)  See  ante,  p.  398.— P.  e. 

(2)  The  Biographical  Dictionary  says,— “Brins  in  delicate 
health,  be  was  induced  to  try  the  cliomte  of  Italy,  where 
he  arrived  in  November,  IH20,  and  died  in  the  following  De- 
cember. Hi*  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  attack*  of 
critics;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  a consumptive  com- 
plaint of  long  standing.”  Compare,  however,  p.  bUJ.post. 
— P.  E. 

(3)  “pivinjr  partleolum  aura.” 

All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country’s  good — 
Which  grows  no  better,  though  ’tis  time  it  should. 

LXV. 

His  afternoons  he  pass’d  in  visits,  luncheons, 
Lounging,  and  boxing;  and  the  twilight  hour 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons 

Call'd  “ Parks,”  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 
Enough  to  gratify  a bee’s  slight  muuchings;  [flower 

But  after  all  it  is  the  only  u bower, ”(6) 

(In  Moore’s  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 
Can  form  a slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LX  VI. 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then  roar 
Through  street  and  sqnare  fast-flashing  chariots,  hurl'd 
Like  harness’d  meteors ; then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting;  then  festoons  are  twirl’d; 

Then  roll  the  brazeu  thunders  of  the  door, 

Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  “or-molu.” 

LXVII. 

There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy;  there  the  waltz, 
The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think, (7) 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o’erflow  beyond  their  brink, 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 

’Midst  royal  dnkes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climb, 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a time. 

LXVIII. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a survey 

Of  the  good  company,  can  wiu  a corner, 

A door  that ’s  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way, 

Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small  “Jack  Homer,® 
And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may, 

And  look  on  as  a mourner,  or  a scarcer, 

Or  an  approver,  or  a mere  spectator, 

Yawning  a little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXIX. 

But  this  won’t  do,  save  by  and  by;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 
He  deems  it  is  bis  proper  place  to  be; 

Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air, 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill 
Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXX. 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbour’s  bride, 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste:  impatience  is  a blundering  guide 

(4)  — “ Half-way  down 

Hang*  one  that  gathers  samphire;  dreadful  trade!” 
Uar. — 1..  E. 

(5)  “Illila  Nesseo  tibl  texts  veneno.”  Ovid.  Eptst.  ix. 
— 1-  E. 

(0)  *Come  to  me,  love!  I've  wnoder’d  far, 

'Tis  past  the  promised  hour: 

Come  to  me,  love ! the  twilight  stnr 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bower.”  Moore.— h.  E. 

(7)  See  ante,  p.  191.— P.  R. 
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j Amongst  a people  famous  for  reflection, 
i Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 

LXXI. 

But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper; 

Or,  if  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle: — 

Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments!  always  upper 
In  mind,  a sort  of  sentimental  bogle, (I ) 

Which  sit*  for  ever  upon  memory’s  crupper. 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue!  Ill 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a single  ball. 

LXXLI. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue. 

And  watch,  and  ward ; whose  plans  a word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns;  and  not  the  few 
Or  many  (for  the  number’s  sometimes  such) 

Whom  a good  mien,  especially  if  new. 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense, 
Permits  whate’er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIII. 

Our  hero,  as  a hero,  young  and  handsome, 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a stranger, 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom 
Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  dauger 
As  will  environ  a conspicuous  man.  Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  “rack  and  manger,” 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble; — 

I wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a young  noble. 

LXXtV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a sou; 

Tbeir  vigour  in  a thousand  arms  is  dissipated; 

Their  cash  comes /rom,  their  wealth  goes  /o,  a Jew; 
Bolb  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 
Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribune's  crew; 

And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored, 
The  family-vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXV. 

“Where  is  the  world?”  cries  Young,  at  eighty — (2) 
“ Where 

The  world  in  which  a man  was  born?”  Alas! 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ? ’ T was  there — 
I look  for  it — ’t  is  gone,  a globe  of  glass! 

Crack'd,  shiver’d,  vanish’d,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 
A silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wiud’s  wings. 

LX  XVI. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand?  God  knows: 

Where  little  Castlereagh  ? The  devil  can  tel!: 
Where  Grattan,  Currau,  Sheridan,  all  those 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell? 

(1)  Scotch  for  goblin. — L.  E. 

(2)  Young  was  more  than  eighty  years  old  when  he  pub- 
lished his  poem  entitled  Resignation,  etc.-— L.  E. 

(3)  “I  am  ready  to  accept  that  or  almost  any  mortgage, 
any  thing  to  get  ont  of  the  tremulous  Funds  of  these  oscil- 
latory times.  There  will  be  a war  somewhere,  no  doubt — 
and  wherever  it  may  be,  the  Funds  will  he  affected  more  or 
less;  so  pray  get  us  out  of  them  with  all  proper  expedition. 


Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes? 

And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well? 
Where  are  those  martyr’d  saints  the  Five  per  Cents.  ?(3) 
And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  rents? 

LX  XVII. 

Where ’s  Brummd  ? Dish’d.  Where ’s  Long  Pole  Wel- 
lesley? Diddled. 

Where’s  Whitbread?  Komi II v?  Where’s  George 
the  Third  ? 

Where  is  his  wil!?(4)  (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled.) 
And  where  is  “Fung”  the  Fourth,  our  “royal 
bird?”  (5) 

Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland,  to  be  fiddled 
Unto  by  Sawnry's  violin,  we  have  heard : 

“ Caw  roe,  caw  thee” — for  six  months  hath  been  hatch- 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching.  [ing 

L XXVIII. 

Where  is  Lord  This?  And  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses? 

Some  laid  aside  like  au  old  opera-hat, 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried:  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  perform'd  of  late.) 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles?  Turn'd,  us  usual.  Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs?  Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXIX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 

Divorced  or  doing  therm  mill.  Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 
Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  fantasies 

Of  fashiou, — say  what  streams  now  (ill  those 
channels? 

Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  Uie  limes  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXX. 

Some,  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautions  dnkes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers: 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  shar|K*rs’  hooks: 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers; 

Others  have  lost  tbeir  fresh  and  fairy  looks: 

In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There’s  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 
The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXI. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age;  in  seven 

I have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 
The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 

Than  might  suffice  a moderate  century  through. 

1 knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  even 

Change  grows  too  changmble,  without  being  new: 
Nought's  permanent  among  the  human  race, 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  iuto  place. 

It  has  been  the  burthen  of  my  sons  to  yon  three  years  and 
better,  and  about  as  useful  ns  better  counsels.**  Lord  B.  to 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  Jan.  18,  1823.— 1,.  E. 

(4)  The  old  story  of  the  will  of  George  I„  said  to  hare 
been  destroyed  by  George  11.  No  such  calumny  war  ever 
heard  of  as  to  that  of  George  III. — I..E. 

(5)  See  Moore's  Fm m and  I turn,  the  Two  Birds  qf  Royalty, 
appended  to  his  Fudge  Family.—  L.K. 
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lxxxii. 

I have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a Jupiter, 
Shrink  to  a Saturn.  1 have  seen  a Duke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  woodeu  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I should  hoist  my  “ blue  Peter,” 
And  sail  fora  new  theme: — I have  seen — and  shook 
To  see  it — the  King  hiss’d,  and  then  caress’d; 

But  don’t  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIII. 

I have  seen  the  landholders  without  a rap — 

I have  seen  Joanna  Southcote — I have  seen 
The  House  of  Commons  turn’d  to  a tax-trap — 

I have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  Queen — 

I have  seen,  crowns  worn  instead  of  a fool’s  cap — 

I have  seen  a Congress (I)  doing  all  that’s  mean — 
I have  seen  some  nations,  like  o’erloaded  asses. 

Kick  otT  their  burthens — meaning  the  high  classes. 

Lxxxrv. 

I -have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable — not  eternal — speakers — 

I have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land — 
I have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeakers — 
I have  seen  the  people  ridden  o’er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I have  seeu  malt  liquors 
Exchanged  for  “thin  potations ” (2)  by  John  Bull — 

I have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a fool. 

LXXXV. 

But  “carpe  diem,”  Juan,“carpe,  carpel "(3) 
To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  harpy. 

“ Life’s  a poor  player,” — then  “play  ont  the  play, (4) 
Ye  villains!”  and  above  all  keep  a sharp  eye 
Much  less  on  what  yon  do  than  what  you  say: 
iBe  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
|Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see. 

LXXXVI. 

But  how  shall  I relate  in  other  cantos 
Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land. 

Which  ’tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 
A moral  country?  But  I hold  my  hand — 

For  1 disdain  to  write  an  Atalanlis;($) 

But 't  is  as  well  at  once  to  understand 

I You  arc  not  a moral  people,  and  you  know  it 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a poet. 

LXXXVI  I. 

What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  course. the  due  restriction 

(I)  The  Congress  at  Verona,  in  1822.  See  anti , p.  671. 

(2)  44  If  I had  a thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations, 
and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack.”  Shaksp.  Henry  If. 
— L.  E. 

(3)  “ Carpe  diem,  qakm  minimum  creduta  postern.” 

/lor. — L.  E. 

(4)  “Out,  you  rogue!  play  out  the  piny.” 

Henry  If. — L.  E. 

(5)  See  the  New  .Hal antis,  or  Memoir*  and  Manners  of 
several  Persons  of  Quality,—  a work  in  which  the  authorcs*, 
Mr*.  Manley,  makes  very  free  with  many  distinguished  cha- 
racters of  her  day.  Wnrburton  calls  it  “s  famous  book, 
full  of  court  and  party  scandal,  and  written  in  a loose  effe- 
miuary  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  well  suited  the  de- 
bauched taste  of  the  better  vulgar.”  Pope  also  alludes  to  it 
in  tbe  Rape  of  the  Lock  : — 


Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy; 

And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 

Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 
Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.  Ne’er  doubt 
This — when  I speak,  I don't  hint , but  speak  out. 

LXXXV  l II. 

Whether  he  married  with  tbe  third  or  fourth 

Offspring  of  some  sage  husband-hunting  countess, 
Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune’s  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 

Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  is, — 
Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages, — 

LXXXIX. 

Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  tbe  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 

So  much  the  better! — I may  stand  alone. 

But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a throne. 


CANTO  XII.  (3) 


L 

Or  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 

Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 
Of  man;  it  is — I really  scarce  know  what; 

But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage. 

And  don’t  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at — 

A period  something  like  a printed  page, 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 
Grows  grizzled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were; — 

II. 

Too  old  for  youth, — too  young,  at  thirty-five. 

To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore, — 
I wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 

But  since  they  arc,  that  epoch  is  a bore: 

Love  lingers  still,  althongh  'twere  late  to  wive; 

And  as  for  other  love,  tbe  illusion’s  o'er; 

And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination, 

Gleams  only  through  the  daw'n  of  its  creation.  (7) 

" A*  long  a*  .ttalantij  shall  be  read. 

Or  (he  unall  pillow  grace  a lady’*  bed. 

While  nymph,  take  treat,  or  uiipiaUani 
So  long  my  honour.  aam«.  and  praur  Mull  lira.’* 

And  Swift.  In  his  ballad  on  “ Corinna 

••  Urr  common- place  book  all  gallant  is; 

Of  arandal  now  a curnuropta— 

She  pun  is  It  oat  In  jStalnntit, 

Or  memoir*  of  l he  New  Utopia.  L.  E. 

(6)  Canto*  XU.  XIII.  and  XIV.  appeared  in  I/mdon,  in 
November  1823. — L.  E. 

(7)  In  an  nnpuhliihed  letter  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  dated  Ge- 
noa, Jan.  18,  1823,  we  find  the  following  passage: — 44 1 t rill 
economise  and  do,  as  I have  partly  proved  to  yon  by  my 
surplus  revenue  of  1822,  which  almost  equals  the  ditto  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (vide  President's  report  to 
Congress) ; and  do  yon  second  my  parsimony  by  judicious 

i disbursements  of  what  U requisite,  and  a moderate  liquid- 
. ntion.  Also  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  as 
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III. 

O Gold!  Why  call  we  misers  miserable ?{!) 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  poll; 

Theirs  is  the  best  bower-anchor,  the  chain-cable 
Which  bolds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and  small. 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table. 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 

And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing. 

Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 

Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a loss; 

But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker. 

And  adding  still  a little  through  each  cross 
(Which  will  come  over  things),  beats  love  or  liquor, 
The  gamester’s  counter,  or  the  statesman's  dross. 

O Gold!  1 still  prefer  thee  unto  paper, 

Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a bark  of  vapour. 

V. 

Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world?  Who  reign 
O’er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 

Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain? (2) 

(That  make  old  Europe’s  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain  [all.) 

Or  pleasure?  Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all? 
The  shade  of  Bonaparte’s  noble  daring  ? — 

Jew  Rothschild,  aud  his  fellow-Christian,  Baring. 

VI. 

Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Laffitte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.  Every  loan 
Is  not  a merely  speculative  hit, 

But  seats  a nation  or  upsets  a throne. 

Republics  also  get  involved  a bit; 

Columbia’s  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  ’Change;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 

Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a Jew. 

VII. 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable?  as 
1 said  before : the  frugal  life  is  his, 

Which  in  a saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise : a hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause, 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  Wealth’s  austerities? 
Because,  you’ll  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a trial; — 
Then  there’s  more  merit  in  his  self-deuial. 

may  render  some  usance  to  the  owner;  because,  however 
little,  ‘ every  little  makes  a mickle*  — as  we  of  the  north  say, 
with  more  reason  than  rhyme.  1 hope  that  yon  have  all 
receipts,  etc.  etc.  etc.,  and  acknowledgments  of  moneys 
paid  in  liquidation  of  debts,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder 
the  fellows  from  coming  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  ca- 
pable, particularly  as  my  absence  would  lend  a pretext  to 
the  pretension. — You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and 
furious  fit  of  accumulation  and  retrenchment ; but  it  is  not 
so  unnatural.  I am  not  natorally  ostentations,  although 
once  careless,  and  expensive  because  careless,  and  my  most 
extravagaut  passions  have  pretty  well  subsided,  as  it  is  time 
they  should  on  the  very  verge  of  thirty-five.  I always  looked 
to  about  thirty  as  the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delight 
in  the  passions,  and  determined  to  work  them  out  in  the 
younger  ore  and  better  veins  of  the  mine ; and  I flatter  my- 
self (perhaps)  that  I have  pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the 
dross  is  coming,  and  I lores  lucre  : for  we  must  love  some- 
thing. At  any  rate,  then,  1 have  a passion  the  more,  and 


VUL 

He  is  your  only  poet ; — passion,  pure 

And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displays, 
Possess'd,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep:  the  golden  rays 
Flash  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure; 

Ou  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaze; 
While  the  mild  emerald’s  beam  shades  down  the  dyes 
Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 

IX. 

The  lands  on  either  side  are  his : the  ship 

From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,  (3)  unloads 
For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip; 

Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  gToan  the  roads, 

And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora’s  lip ; 

His  very  cellars  might  be  kings’  abodes ; 

While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 

Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  all. 

X. 

Perhaps  be  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind, 

To  build  a college,  or  to  found  a race,  (4) 

An  hospital,  a church, — and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  face: 
Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  maukind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base; 
Perhaps  be  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation, 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XI. 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  boarder’s  principle  of  action, 

The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a disease: 

What  is  his  own  t Go— look  at  each  transaction, 
Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each  “ vulgar  frac- 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind?  Lean  miser!  [tion?* 
Let  spendthrifts’  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who's  wiser? 

XII. 

How  beauteous  are  rouleaus!  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines. 
Bat)  of  fine  anclipt  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 
Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp : — 

Yes!  ready  money  is  Aladdin’s  lamp. 

thus  a feeling.  However,  It  is  not  for  myself.;  but  1 should 
like,  God  willing,  to  leave  something  to  my  relatives  more 
than  a mere  name ; and,  besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good 
to  others  to  a greater  extent.  If  nothing  else  will  do,  1 must 
try  bread  and  water;  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  nourish- 
ing and  snffldent,  if  good  of  their  kind.” — L.  B. 

(1)  Boswell.  “I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain, 
with  reach  ingenuity,  that  a complete  miser  is  a happy  man  : 

■ a miser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passiun  of  sav- 
ing.”— Johnson.  “ That  is  flying  in  the  fare  of  all  the  world, 
who  have  called  an  avaricious  tnan  a miser,  because  he  is 
I miserable.  No,  sir;  a man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
1 money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  enjoy- 
j ments.”  Croker’s  Boswell,  vol.  iv.  p.  182.— L.  E. 

(2)  The  Descamisadoa. — L.  E. 

(2)  China.—  L.  E. 

(4)  “Die,  and  endow  a college,  or  a cat."  Pope. — L-  E. 
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X1IL 

“ Love  rules  the  camp,  (be  court,  thegrove,” — “ for love 
Is  lieaveu,  and  heaven  is  love:n(l) — so  sings  the 
Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove  [bard ; 

(A  thing  with  poetry  in  genera!  hard). 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  “ the  grove,” 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  “love:”  but  I'm  prepared 
To  doubt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  llveir  rental) 

If  “ courts  ” and  “ camps  ” be  quite  so  sentimental. 

XIV. 

But  if  love  don’t,  cash  does,  and  cash  alone : 

Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides; 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  were  none; 
Without  cash,  Mallhus  tells  you  — “take  no 
| So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  ou  his  own  [brides.”{2) 
High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides: 
And  as  for  “ heaven  being  love,”  why  not  say  honey 
Is  wax?  heaven  is  not  love,  ’tis  matrimony. 

XV. 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 

Excepting  marriage  ? which  is  love,  no  doubt. 
After  a sort;  but  somehow  people  never  [out: 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  help’d 
Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  should  ever, 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without; 

Rut  love  sans  bans  is  both  a sin  and  shame, 

And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 

Now  if  the  “ court,”  and  “ camp,”  and  “ grove,”  be  not 
Recruited  all  with  constant  married  meu, 

Who  never  coveted  their  neighbour’s  lot, 

I say  that  line ’s  a lapsus  of  the  pen ; — 

Strange  too  in  my  “buou  camcrado”  Scott, 

So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 
My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example (3) 

To  me ; — of  which  these  morals  are  a sample. 

(1)  “Ijotp  rule*  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  nml  Mints  above; 

And  love  fa  heaven,  sud  heaven  i»  lore." 

Lay  ttf  the  Last  Minstrel.— 1.  B- 

(2)  “Mr.  Malthas  tells  o«,  that  the  way  to  reduce  onr 
poor-rates  is  to  persunde  the  lower  orders  to  continence;  to 
discourage  them,  as  ranch  as  possible,  from  marrying;  to 
preach  wedding- sermons  to  them,  if  they  will  marry,  upon 
the  Immorality  of  breeding, — that  being  a luxury  reserved 
only  for  those  who  can  a fiord  it;  and  if  they  will  persist  in 
so  improper  and  immoral  a practice,  after  so  solemn  and 
well-timed  a warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  puuishrarnt  of 
severe  wnut,  nnd  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance.  No  pub- 
lic relief  is  to  lie  given  to  the  starving  infant ; it  is  worth 
nothing  to  society,  for  its  place  will  lie  presently  supplied, 
and  society,  therefore,  has  no  further  busiuess  than  to  hAng 
the  mother,  if  she  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe 
ralhrr  than  see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  he  called 
upon  for  no  sacrifices ; nothing  more  is  required  of  them  than 
that  they  should  harden  tlirir  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be 
suspected  of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heartedness 
of  his  system,  we  present  it  in  his  own  language.”  Son  they. 
— L.E. 

(3)  “We  have  no  notion  that  I-ord  Byron  had  any  mis- 
chievous intention  in  these  publications,  and  readily  acquit 
him  of  any  wish  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  impair  the  hap- 
piness of  Itis  readers;  but  it  Is  our  duty  to  say,  that  much 
of  what  he  has  published  appears  to  us  to  have  this  ten- 
dency. How  opposite  to  this  is  the  system,  or  the  temper, 

i of  the  great  Author  of  tJ'arcrlcy!  With  all  his  unrivalled 

1 power  of  invention  nnd  judgment,  of  pathos  and  plcusantry, 
the  tenor  of  his  sentiments  is  uniformly  generous,  indul- 
. gent,  and  good-humoured;  and  so  remote  from  the  bitter- 


XVII. 

Well,  if  1 don’t  succeed,  I have  succeeded, 

And  that’s  enough;  succeeded  in  my  youth, 

The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed : 

And  my  success  produced  what  I,  in  sooth. 

Cared  most  about ; it  need  not  now  be  pleaded — 
Whatever  it  was,  ’twas  mine;  I’ve  paid,  in  truth. 
Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success, 

But  have  not  1 earn'd  to  wish  it  any  leas. 

XVIII. 

That  suit  in  Chancery, — which  some  persona  plead 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 

In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed, 

Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 

To  me  seems  but  a dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  1 trow. 

XIX. 

Why,  I ’in  posterity — and  so  are  you; 

And  whom  do  we  remember?  Not  a hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true. 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  natnewould  be  but  blunder’d ; 
Even  Plutarch’s  Lives  have  but  pick’d  out  a few, 
And’gamst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder'd; 
And  Milford (4)  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.  (5) 

XX. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  degree. 

Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 

Iu  this  twelfth  Canto  ’tis  my  wish  to  bo 
As  serious  as  if  I had  for  inditers 
Mallhus  and  Wilberforce: — the  last  set  free 
The  negroes,  and  is  worth  a million  lighters ; 

While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  whites, 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writes. 

ness  of  misanthropy,  that  he  never  indulge*  In  sarcasm, 
and  scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries  bis  merriment  so  far  a* 
derision.  Rut  the  peculiarity  by  which  he  stands  most 
broadly  and  proudly  distinguished  from  Lord  Byron  is,  that 
beginning,  as  he  frequently  does,  with  some  ludicrous  or 
satirical  theme,  he  never  fails  to  raise  oot  of  it  some  feelings 
of  a generous  or  gentle  kind,  and  to  end  by  exciting  our 
tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those  very  Individuals  or 
classes  of  persons  who  seemed  at  first  to  be  brought  on  the 
stage  for  our  mere  sport  and  amusement thus  making 
the  ludicrous  itself  subservient  to  the  cause  of  benevolence 
— nnd  inculcating,  at  every  turn,  and  as  the  true  end  and 
result  of  all  his  trials  and  experiments,  the  love  of  onr  kind, 
and  the  duty  nnd  delight  of  a cordial  and  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every  condition  of  men.” 
Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1832.— L.  K. 

(4)  See  Milford's  Greece.  “Griecla  f'erax.n  His  great 
: pleasure  consists  in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch, 

spelling  oddly,  and  writing  quaintly;  and  what  is  strange, 
after  ail,  Ais  is  the  best  modern  history  of  Greece  In  any 
language,  nnd  he  Is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern  histo- 
rians whatsoever.  Haring  named  his  sins,  It  is  but  fair  to 
state  his  virtues— learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and 
partiality.  I call  the  latter  virtues  in  a writer,  became 
they  make  him  write  in  earnest. 

(5)  “It  has  been,  injuriously  for  him,  too  extensively  held 
among  modern  writers,  that  Plutarch  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  historian  whose  authority  might  be  quoted  for  mnttcra 

I of  fact,  with  the  same  confidence  a*  that  of  Thucydides  or 
i Xenophon,  or  Caesar  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
] undertakes  historical  discussion,  or,  relating  different  re- 
| ports,  leaves  judgment  on  them  to  his  reader.  When  truth 
| thus  appears  bis  object,  his  matter  is  valuable  for  the  hilto- 
I rian.  Rut  general])-,  to  do  justice  to  his  great  work,  his 
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CANTO  XII. 


XXI. 

I’m  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper; 

And  why  should  1 not  form  my  speculation, 

And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper? (1) 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapour; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 

Unless  a man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  momaut  his  wife  weans. 

XXII. 

That’s  noble!  That’s  romantic!  For  my  part, 

I think  that  “ phito-genitiveness”  is — 

(Now  here’s  a word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 
Though  there's  a shorter  a good  deal  than  this, 

If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that’s  amiss) — 

I say,  methiuks  that  “ philo-gcuitiveness  ” (2) 

Might  meet  from  men  a little  more  forgiveness. 

XXIII. 

And  now  to  business. — O my  gentle  Juan! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief’s  daily  brewing, 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 

’T  is  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a new  one ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ; but  this  is  a new  land. 

Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

XXIV. 

What  with  a small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 

I could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a primate 
Upon  the  rest  of  Europe’s  social  state ; 

But  thou  art  the  roost  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 

All  countries  have  their  “lions,”  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I am  sick  of  politics.  Begin 
“ Paulo  majora.”  Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  “taken  in,” 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a skater  glided: 

When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalisation, 

And  hale  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue’s  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a new  ass  spake 
To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o’erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 

With  the  kind  world’s  amen — “ Who  would  have 
thought  it?” 

Lives,  apparently  It  i hot] Id  b«  considered  that,  next  at  least 
to  panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral, 
was  his  purpose  more  than  historical  information.  little 
scrupulous  as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the 
most  public,  concerning  which  he  often  contradicts,  without 
reserve  or  apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  even 
himself.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinise 
with  great  solicitude  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdotes,  if 
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xxvn. 

The  little  I^cila,  with  her  orient  eye*, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprise. 
To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 

Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 
To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition), 

Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIU. 

The  women,  much  divided — as  is  usual 
Amongst  the  sex,  in  little  things  or  great  : 

Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  1 mean  to  abuse  you  all — 
I have  alw-ays  liked  you  better  than  I state: 

Since  I ’ve  grown  moral,  still  I must  accnse  you  all 
Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a great  rate: 

And  now  there  was  a general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila’s  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 

You  had  reason ; ’twas  that  a young  child  of  grace, 
As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land, 

And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  ber  race. 

Howe’er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years’  space, 
Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 
Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

XXX. 

So  first  there  was  a generous  emulation, 

And  then  there  was  a general  competition 
To  undertake  the  orphan’s  education. 

As  Juan  was  a person  of  condition, 

It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a subscription  or  petition ; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  Hallain’s  Middle  Ages , 

XXXI. 

And  one  or  two  sad  separate  wives,  without 
A fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 
Begg’d  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  “on/,” — 

For  that’s  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 
Meaning  a virgin’s  first  blush  at  a rout, 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show: 

And  I assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money). 

XXXII. 

How  all  the  needy  honourable  misters. 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy. 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 
At  making  matches,  where  “’tis  gold  that  glisters,” 
Than  their  he  relatives),  like  flies  o’er  candy 
Buzz  round  “ the  fortune”  with  their  busy  battery, 
To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery ! 

even  he  does  not  sometimes  indulge  his  invention. n Mil- 
ford.—L.  B. 

(I)  “Thus  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candies  to  the  sun.” 

Young. — L.  B. 

(3)  Philo- progenitiveness.  Sparxheim  and  Gall  discover 
the  organ  of  this  name  in  a hump  behind  the  cars,  and  say 
it  is  remarkably  developed  in  the  boll.— L.E- 
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XXXIIT. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation  ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I’ve  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
“Tantmnc!9(l)  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station, 
Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet’s  “ Dover !9 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  bad  male  heirs. 

XXXIV. 

Some  arc  soon  bagg’d,  and  some  reject  three  dozen. 

’Tis  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o’er  every  angry  cousin 
(Friends  of  the  party),  who  begin  accusals 
Such  as — “Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have  chosen 
Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  his  billets?  Why  waltz  with  him  ? Why,  I pray, 
Look  yes  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day? 

XXXV. 

“ Why  ? — Why  ? — Besides,  Fred  really  was  attach’d ; 

T was  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without : 
The  time  will  come  she'll  wish  that  she  had  snatch’d 
So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt:— 

But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch’d, 

As  I’ll  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow’s  rout: 

And,  after  all,  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 

Pray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?9 

XXX  VT. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spurn’d  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

After  much  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 
It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 
To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

XXXVII. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer, 

Worn  out  with  importunity;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  all. 

A hazy  widower  turn’d  of  forty’s  sure (2) 

(If  ’tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 

To  draw  a high  prize:  now,  howe’er  he  got  her,  I 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t’other  lottery. 

XXXVIII. 

I,  for  my  part — (one  “modern  instance”  more, 
“True,  ’tis  a pity — pity  tis,  ’tis  true”) 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score, 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few; 

But  though  I also  had  reform’d  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 

I’ll  not  gainsay  the  generous  public’s  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  made  a monstrous  choice. 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  my  digression — or  at  least 
Peruse!  ’Tis  always  with  a moral  end 

(lx  “Tnntame  nuimis  crclejtibua  ir*!n 

Firg. — L.  E. 


That  I dissert,  like  grace  before  a feast : 

For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A rigid  guardian,  or  a zealous  priest, 

My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places. 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 

But  now  I’m  going  to  be  immoral;  now 
I mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  arc, 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be:  for  I avow. 

That  till  we  see  what’s  what  in  fact,  we’re  far 
From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 
Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a scar 
Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 

Only  to  keep  its  corn  at  the  old  price. 

XLI. 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we’ll  dispose; 

For  like  a day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pure, 

Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows. 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant,  to  be  sure. 
Like  many  people  every  body  knows, 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 

Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLI  I. 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same); 

And  rather  wish’d  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter, 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame: 
So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a suitor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame, 

Consulting  “ the  Society  for  Vice 
Suppression,9  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLIIL 

Olden  she  was — bat  had  been  very  young; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I believe; 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a syllable  that ’s  wrong : 

In  fact,  there’s  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle, 

Which  is  the  cud  eschew’d  by  human  cattle. 

XLIV. 

Moreover  I’ve  remark’d  (and  I was  once 
A slight  observer  in  a modest  way), 

And  so  may  every  oue  except  a dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a little  gay, 

Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 
Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 

Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  ’gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 

While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 
By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion. 
Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hart  you, 

Or,  what’s  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fashion, — 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you, 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love’s  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

(2)  Tbi*  line  may  pnule  the  commentator?  more  than  the 
prc»cnt  generation- 
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XL  VI. 

Ln. 

Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 
As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I think  you’ll  find,  from  many  a family  picture, 
That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  kuow 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 
Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithtield  show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  tbe  marriage  mart, 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a heart. 

I call  such  things  transmission ; for  there  is 
A floating  balance  of  accomplishment 
Which  forms  a pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent. 
Some  waltz;  some  draw;  some  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics;  others  are  content 
With  music;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits; 
While  others  have  a genius  turn’d  for  fits. 

XLV1L 

L1II. 

I said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk’d  about — 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  ? 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk’d  about; 

She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty, 

And  several  of  her  best  bo  ns- mots  were  hawk'd  about : 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity. 

And  pass’d  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 

For  being  a most  exemplary  wife. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays. 

May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 
With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days, 

The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards; 

New  vestals  claim  men’s  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  “elegant”  et  ctetera , in  fresh  batches — 

All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

XL  VIII. 

LIV. 

High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 

She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young 
Whenever — which  means  every  day — they ’d  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did 's  unknown, 

Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  myaoug: 

In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East  * 

Had  raised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

But  now  I will  begin  my  poem.  ’Tis 
Perhaps  a little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 
That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 
I ’yc  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 
Preludios,  trying  just  a string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure; 

And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

XL1X. 

LV. 

Juan,  too,  was  a sort  of  favourite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a good  heart  at  bottom, 
A little  spoil’d,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 
And  how  he  had  been  toss’d,  he  scarce  knew  whither : 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 

At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  mauy 
Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  auy. 

My  Mimes  do  not  care  a pinch  of  rosin 

About  what’s  called  success  or  not  succeeding: 
Such  thoughts  arequite  below  the  strain  they  ’vechosen ; 

’Tis  a “great  moral  lesson” (1)  they  arc  reading. 

1 thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading, 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I think  to  canter  gently  through  a hundred. 

L. 

LVI. 

And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a riper  age, 

People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman’*  rage, 
Whether  bis  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 

Hath  won  tbe  experience  which  is  deem'd  ao  weighty. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts. 

Yclept  the  Great  World ; for  it  is  the  least, 
Although  the  highest : but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 
When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts, 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east. 
Must  still  obey'  the  high  (2) — which  is  their  handle. 
Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthiug  candle. 

LI. 

LVII. 

How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter. — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 
Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 

Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 
To  be  transmitted,  like  the  I.ord  Mayor’s  barge. 
To  the  next  comer;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  muse-like — like  to  Cytberea’s  shell. 

He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 
Well  Link’d  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 
Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass. 

It  does  nor  good  nor  harm;  being  merely  meant 
To  keep  the  w heels  going  of  the  higher  class, 

And  draw  them  nightly  when  a ticket’s  sent: 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  f£tes,  and  balls, 
For  the  first  season  such  a life  scarce  palls. 

(I)  “The  same  feeling  that  makes  tbe  people  of  France 
with  to  keep  the  pictures  and  itatoes  of  other  nations,  most 
naturally  make  other  nations  wish,  now  that  victor)'  is  on 
their  side,  to  return  those  article*  to  the  lawful  owners. 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  would  not  only  he  unjust  in 
the  Allied  Sovereign*  to  gratify  the  French  people,  but  tbe 

sacrifice  they  would  make  would  be  impolitic,  a*  it  would 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  French  nation 
a great  moral  lcsson.n  tVelllngton,  Paris , IHI5. — L-  K. 

(2)  “ Enfln,  partout  la  bonne  aoeidte  r^gte  toot.n 

Voltaire.— V.  E. 
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LVffl. 

A young  unmarried  man,  with  a good  name 
And  fortune,  has  on  awkward  part  to  play; 

For  good  society  is  but  a game, 

“The  royal  game  of  Goose,** (1)  as  I may  say, 
Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim, 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 

The  married  oues  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LIX. 

I don’t  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits: 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots; 

Yet  many  have  a method  more  reticular — 

"Fishers  lor  men,”  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes: 
For,  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding-dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a letter  from  the  mother, 

To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd; 
Perhaps  you’ll  have  a visit  from  the  brother, 

All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 
What  “your  intentions  arc?” — One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand: 
And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 

You  ’ll  add  to  Matrimony’s  list  of  cures. 

LXI. 

I ’vc  known  a dozen  weddings  made  even  thus. 

And  some  of  them  high  names:  1 have  also  known 
Young  men  who — though  they  bated  to  discuss 
Pretensions  which  they  never  dream’d  to  have  shown, 
Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a female  fuss, 

Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair, 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form’d  a pair. 

LX1I. 

There’s  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 

A peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage, 

Bat  not  the  lets  for  this  to  be  depreciated : 

It  is — I meant  and  meau  not  to  disparage 
The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 

It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carnage — 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 
“Couleur  de  rose,”  who’s  neither  white  nor  scarlet. 

LXIIL 

Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can’t  say  “ no,” 

And  won’t  say  “yes,”  and  keeps  you  on  and  ofl'-ing 
On  a lee-shore,  till  it  begius  to  blow — 

Then  sees  your  heart  wreck’d,  with  an  inward  scoff*- 
This  works  a world  of  sentimental  woe,  [ing. 

And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their  coffin; 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation, 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXIV. 

“Ye  gods,  I grow  a talker!”  Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  penis,  though  I place  it  stert lest, 

(1)  “This  ancient  game  originated,  I believe,  in  German}', 
and  is  well  calcnlated  to  make  youug  persons  ready  at 
reckoning  the  produce  of  two  given  number*.  It  is  called 
the  game  of  the  goose,  because  at  every  fourth  and  fifth 


Is  when,  without  regard  to  “church  or  state,” 

A wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright  earnest. 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  wouieu’s  fate — 
(Such,  early  traveller ! is  the  truth  thou  learnest) — 
But  in  old  England,  when  a young  bride  errs, 

Poor  thing ! Eve’s  was  a trifling  case  to  hers. 

LXV. 

For ’t  is  a low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a young  couple  of  the  same  ages 
Can’t  form  a friendship,  but  the  world  o’erawe*  it. 
Then  there’s  the  vulgartrick  of  those d — d damages! 

A verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  cause  it! 

Forms  a sad  climax  to  romantic  homages; 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaders, 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers. 

LXVI, 

But  they  who  blander  thus  are  raw  beginners ; 

A little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinners, 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy ; 

You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners. 
Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 

So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste — 

And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXVII. 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more; 

For  he  was  sick no,  ’t  was  not  the  word  sick  I 

meant — 

But  he  had  seen  so  mnch  good  love  before, 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak ; — I meant 
But  thus  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  shore 
Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stockings, 
Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double-knockings. 

lxviii. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  romantic. 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk’d  for  Passion, 
And  Passion’s  self  must  have  a spice  of  frantic, 

Into  a country  where  'tis  half  a fashion, 

Seem’d  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic, 
Howe’er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation : 
Besides  (alas ! his  taste — forgive  and  pity ! ) 

At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty. 

LX  IX. 

I say  at  first — for  be  found  out  at  last, 

But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 
Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  star. 

A further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste; 

Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 
To  taste: — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess, 

That  novelties  please  less  than  they  impress. 

LXX 

Though  travell'd,  I have  never  had  the  lack  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place  Timbuctoo, 

Where  Geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 

compartment  of  the  table  in  succession  a goose  is  depicted  ; 
and  if  the  cast  thrown  by  the  player  falls  upon  a goose,  he 
moves  forward  doable  the  number  of  hi*  throw."  Strutt. 
— L.  E. 
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With  such  a chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  “bos  piger:” 
Hut  if  I had  hten  at  Timbuctoo,  there 
No  doubt  1 should  be  told  that  black  is  fair.(l) 

Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil) ; — 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble, 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LX  XI. 

LXXVII. 

It  is.  I will  not  swear  that  black  is  white; 

But  I suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black, 

And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight: 

Ask  a blind  man,  the  best  judge.  You 'll  attack, 
Perhaps,  this  new  position — but  I ’m  right ; 

Or  if  I’m  wrong,  I’ll  not  be  taYn  aback: — 

He  hath  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within;  and  what  seest  thou?  A dubious  spark. 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a “ grande  passion,” 
It  is  a very  serious  thing  indeed: 

Nine  times  in  ten  ’tis  but  caprice  or  fashion, 
Coquetry,  or  a wish  to  take  the  lead, 

The  pride  of  a mere  child  with  a new  sash  on, 
Or  wish  to  make  a rival's  bosom  bleed: 

But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a tornado, 

For  there’s  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

LX  XU. 

LXXVllI. 

But  I’m  relapsing  into  metaphysics, 

That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 
Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthi.sics, 
Those  bright  moth9  fluttering  round  a dying  flame; 
And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 

And  to  the  beauties  of  a foreign  dame, 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 
Those  polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

The  reason’s  obvions;  if  there’s  an  £clat. 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Parias; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 

Have  fill'd  their  papers  with  their  comments  various, 
Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite!)  will  banish  them  like  Marins, 

To  sit  amidst  the  ruius  of  their  guilt:  (3) 

For  Fame ’s  a Carthage  not  so  soou  rebuilt 

Lxxin. 

LX  XIX. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes; — 
Not  that  there's  not  a quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 
Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows  (2) 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious: 
They  warm  intu  a scrape,  but  keep  of  course. 

As  a reserve,  a plunge  into  remorse. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be ; — it  is 
A comment  on  the  Gospel’s  “Sin  no  more, 
And  be  thy  sins  forgiven:” — but  upon  this 
I leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 
Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss. 
An  erring  woman  finds  au  open  door 
For  her  return  to  Virtue — as  they  call 
That  lady  who  should  be  at  borne  to  all. 

LXXIY. 

LXXX. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush;  for  a fair  Britoo  hides 
Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides, 

Than  storms  it  as  a foe  would  take  a city; 
But  ooce  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a true  ally. 

For  me,  I leave  the  matter  where  I find  it, 

Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 
People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 

And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you’ll  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads. 

But  aggravate  the  crime  yon  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented. 

LX  XV. 

LXXXI. 

She  cannot  step  as  does  au  Arab  barb, 

Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb, 

Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia’s  glance  is  burning; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  6t  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I still  am  learning 
To  like,  though  1 have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 
And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily) ; — 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder’d 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 
Besides,  he  had  not  seen,  of  several  hundred, 
A lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 

A little  “blas£” — ’tis  not  to  be  wonder’d 
At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a tougher  rind : 
And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 
No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXVI. 

LXXXII. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  ofT-haud  and  dashing  style 
Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his  due; 
Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 

The  Parliament  and  all  the  other  booses; 

Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights, 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rousts) 

(1)  Major  Denham  says,  that  when  be  first  saw  European 
women  after  his  travels  in  Africa,  they  appeared  to  him  to 
ha-e  unnatural  sickly  countenances.  — 1..  E. 

(2)  The  Russians,  aa  is  well  known,  ran  out  from  their 
hot  hatha  to  plunge  into  the  .Neva ; a pleasant  practical  an- 
tithesis. which  it  seems  doea  them  no  barm. 

(3)  “ V Gaulish  or  German  soldier,  sent  to  arrest  him, 
overawed  by  bis  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  taak;  and  the 

people  of  the  place,  as  if  moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred 
in  a kilns  hi*  escape.  The  presence  of  such  an  csile  on  the 
ground  where  Carthage  bad  stood  was  supposed  to  increase 
the  majesty  and  the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  ‘Go,’  he  said 
to  the  Uctor  who  brought  him  the  orders  of  the  pro- tor  to 
depart,  1 tell  him  that  yon  have  seen  Marius  sitting  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.’ w Ferguson. — U K. 
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Tbe  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights 

Which  flash’d  as  far  as  where  the  musk-hull 
browses  ;(l) 

He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne — 

But  Grey  (2)  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone.(3) 

LXXXIII. 

He  saw,  however,  at  the  closing  session, 

That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  tbc  nation, 

A king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 
Though  despots  know  it  not — till  tin?  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 

T is  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust. 

LXXX1V. 

There,  too,  he  saw  (wbate’er  he  may  be  now) 

A Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time,(4) 
With  fascination  in  his  very  bow, 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 
Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A finish’d  gentleman  from  top  to  toe.(5) 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said. 

Into  the  best  society:  and  there 
Occurr'd  what  often  happens,  I'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire: — 

The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display'd, 

Besides  the  mark’d  distinction  of  his  air. 

Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 

Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

Lxxxvr. 

But  what, and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why, 
Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together;  l 
And  as  my  obj<*ct  is  morality 

(Whatever  proplc  say),  I don’t  know  whether 
I’ll  leave  a single  reader's  eyelid  dry, 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither, 

And  hew  out  a huge  monument  of  pathos, 

As  Philip’s  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.  (0) 

LXXXV1I. 

Here  the  twelfth  Canto  of  our  introduction 
Ends.  When  the  body  of  the  book ’s  begun, 

(1)  For  a description  and  print  of  this  Inhabitant  of  tbe 
polar  region  and  native  country  of  tbe  Aurora*  Borcales,  see 
Parry's  I'oyoge  in  search  qf  a Aorik-tceti  Passage.  |See 
anti,  p.  VOU.  — F.  B.) 

(2)  Charles,  second  Ear!  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
in  1807.— L.  K. 

(4)  William  Pitt,  first  Carl  of  Chatham,  died  in  May, 
1778,  after  having  been  carried  home  from  the  House  of 
lsinls,  where  be  had  fainted  away  at  the  close  of  a remark- 
able  speech  on  the  American  war. — L. E. 

(♦)  “ Natnre  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  his  figure 
and  person.  Convivial  at  well  as  social  in  his  lemper,  de- 
stitute of  nil  reserve,  and  affable  even  to  familiarity  in  his 
reception  of  every  person  who  bad  tbe  honour  to  approach 
him;  endued  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  instruction, 
hU  mind  had  hern  cultivated  with  great  care;  and  he  was 
probably  the.  only  prince  in  Europe,  heir  to  a powerful  mon- 
archy. competent  to  peruse  the  Greek  as  well  a*  the  Boman 
poets  and  historians  in  their  own  language.  Humane  and 
compassionate,  Ins  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of 
distress;  nor  was  it  ever  shut  against  genius  or  merit ." 
rrnuall,  1783.- I..  E. 

(5)  “Waving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Re- 


WORKS. 


You’ll  find  it  of  a different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  ’twill  be  when  done: 
The  plan  at  present’s  simply  in  concoction. 

1 can’t  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  oo; 

That’s  your  affair,  not  mine:  a real  spirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it 

LX  XXV  III. 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles. 

Remember,  reader!  you  have  bad  before 
Tbe  worst  of  tempests  and  Ihe  best  of  battles 
That  e’er  were  brew’d  from  elements  or  gore, 
Besides  the  roost  sublime  of— Heaven  knows  what  else: 
A usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more — 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy, 

Will  turn  upon  “political  economy.” 

LXXXIX. 

That  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity: 

Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a stake, 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity, 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity, 

Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  the  national  debt-sinkers, 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  your  great  thinkers. 


CANTO  XIII. 

r. 

I now  mean  to  be  serious; — it  is  time, 

Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem’d  too  serious. 

A jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue ’s  call’d  a crime, 

And  critically  held  as  deleterious: 

Besides,  the  sad  ’«  a source  of  the  sublime, 

Although  when  long  a little  apt  to  weary  us; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solemn. 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a column. 

II. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

fT  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 

Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father’s  will. 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abound, 

gmt.  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  • ball ; and 
after  some  sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as 
to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and  your  im- 
mortalities: he  preferred  you  to  every  other  hard  past  and 
present.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  nnd  yourself,  and 
seemed  well  acquainted  with  both.  All  this  was  conveyed 
in  language  which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to 
transcribe  it,  and  with  a tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a 
very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accomplishments,  which 
1 hud  hitherto  considered  as  confined  to  moaners  certainly 
superior  to  those  of  any  living  gentleman."  Lord  B.  to  Sir 
trailer  Scott,  Jnly,  1812.— L.  E. 

(6)  A scolptor  projected  to  bew  Mount  Athos  into  a 
slatue  of  Alexander,  with  a city  in  one  hand,  and,  I believe, 
a river  in  his  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  devices. 
But  Alexander’s  gone,  and  Athos  remains,  I trust  ere  long 
to  look  over  a nation  of  freemen. — [u  Slrasicratrs,  an  engi- 
neer in  the  service  of  Alexander,  offered  to  convert  the  whole 
mountain  into  a statue  of  that  prioee.  The  enormous  figure 
was  to  hold  a eity  in  his  left  hand,  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  right,  an  Immense  basin,  whence 
the  collected  torrents  of  tbe  mountain  should  issue  in  amighty 
river.  But  the  project  was  thought  to  be  too  extravagant, 
even  by  Alexander."  Helot. — L.  E. 
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CASTO  XIII. 


In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

III. 

I’ll  not  gainsay  them;  it  is  not  my  cne; 

I’ll  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  Hoobt  the  best: 

An  eye’s  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 

Is  no  great  matter,  so’t  is  in  request; 

T is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a hue — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a test. 

The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair;  and  no  man, 

Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there ’s  a plain  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 

Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turn’d  for  days 
More  quiet,  when  our  moon’s  no  more  at  full, 

We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise; 

Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways; 
Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 
Hint,  that ’t  is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 

I know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 
Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post;  but  theirs  is  merely  a chimera, 

For  they  have  pass’d  life's  equinoctial  line: 

But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  madeira 
To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline; 

And  county  meetings,  aud  the  parliament, 

And  debt,  and  what  not;  for  their  solace  sent. 

VI. 

And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what’s  call’d  the  “Na- 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a storm!  [lion!” 

The  landed  and  the  money’d  speculation? 

The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination? 

Now  hatred  is  hy  far  the  longest  pleasure; 

Men  love  in  baste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 

Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess’d, 

Right  honestly,  “he  liked  an  honest  hater!” — (1) 
The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confest 
Within  the  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest: — 

For  my  part,  I am  but  a mere  spectator, 

And  gaxe  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe’s  Mephistopheles  ; (2) 

VIII. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess; 

Though *t  was  not  ouce  so.  If  I sneer  sometimes, 

fl)  “Sir,  I love  a Rood  hater.”  Sec  B oswell's  Johnson. 

(2)  MephUtopbeles  is  the  Dime  of  the  Devil  in  Goethe's 
Faust.  — L.  E. 

(3)  “Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  the  late  ingenious  Tour 
in  Spain,  seems  to  believe,  what  I should  have  supposed 
was  entirely  exploded,  that  Cervantes  wrote  his  hook  for 
the  purpose  of  ridiculing  knight-errantry;  and  that,  unfor- 
tunately for  bis  eoontry,  his  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not 
merely  the  absnrd  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  bat 
that  sacred  apirit  itself,  lint  the  practice  of  knight-errantry, 
if  ever  there  was  such  a thing,  had,  It  is  well  known,  been 
out  of  date  long  before  the  age  in  which  Don  Quixote  ap- 
peared ; and  as  for  the  spirit  of  heroism,  1 think  few  will 
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It  is  because  I cannot  well  do  less, 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 

I should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  id  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 

IX. 

Of  all  tales’! is  the  saddest — and  more  sad, 

Because  it  makes  us  smile;  his  hero's  right, 

And  still  pursues  the  right; — to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  object,  and  ’gainst  odds  to  fight 
His  guerdon:  ’tis  his  virtue  makes  him  mad! 

But  his  adventures  form  a sorry  sight; — 

A sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 
By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought. 

X. 

Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong, 

To  aid  the  damsel  aud  destroy  the  caitiff; 
Opposing  singly  the  united  strong, 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native: — 
Alas ! must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 

Be  for  mere  fancy’s  sport  a theme  creative, 

A jest,  a riddle,  fame  through  thick  and  thin  sought! 
And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote? 

XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain’s  chivalry  away ; 

A single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country; — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  doue  such  harm, 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a composition, 

Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition.  (3) 

XII. 

I’m  “ at  my  old  lunes” f 4)— digression,  and  forget 
The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 

The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met; 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill; 

But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 
(Fate  is  a good  excuse  for  our  own  will), 

And  caught  them ; — what  do  they  not  catch,  methinks? 
But  I’m  not  (Ldipus,  and  life’s  a Sphinx. 

XIII. 

I tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a solution:  “Davns  sum!” (5) 

And  now  I will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world’s  hum, 

Was  the  queen-bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair; 

Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 
The  last’s  a miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,  [dumb. 
And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a second. 

sympathise  with  the  critic  who  deems  it  possible  that  an  in- 
dividual, to  say  nothing  of  a nation,  should  have  imbibed 
any  conlempt,  either  for  that  or  any  other  elevating  prin* 
cipie  of  our  nature,  from  the  manly  page  of  Cervantes.  One 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  skill  is  the  success  with  which 
he  continually  prevents  us  from  confounding  the  absurdities 
of  the  knight-errant  with  the  generous  aspirations  of  the  ca- 
valier. For  the  last,  even  in  the  midst  of  madness,  we  re- 
spect Don  Quixote  himself. " Lockhart : Preface  to  Don  Qui- 
xote, 1823 — L.  E. 

(4)  “ Your  bnahand  is  in  his  old  lanes  again.” 

Merry  Wires  of  Windsor. — L.  E. 

(5)  “ Davits  sum,  non  OEdJpus.”  Ter,— L-  E. 
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XIV. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction’s  desperation. 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  bad  loved  well — 

A man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable, 

Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion, 

Proud  of  himself  and  her : the  world  could  tell 
Nought  against  cither,  and  both  seem’d  secure — 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

XV. 

It  chanced,  some  diplomatical  relations, 

Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact.  Though  reserved,  nor  caught 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan’s  youth,  and  patience, 
And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 

And  form’d  a basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  motions  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 
In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgment  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  bath  decided. 

XVII. 

His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions. 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirm’d  but  more 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  would  ne’er  revoke  what  went  before. 
His  feelings  bad  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 
What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  still 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

XVIII. 

“Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  :(1) 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius — don't  deserve  it,” 
And  take  my  word,  you  won’t  have  any  less: 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it; 
Gbe  gently  way,  when  there's  too  great  a press; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it, 
For,  like  a racer,  or  a boxer  training, 

T will  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Ilenry  also  liked  to  be  superior, 

As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 
Upon : for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide, 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 

O’er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time’s  sequel ; 

Ami,  as  be  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

(1)  “ T ii  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 

But  we  ’ll  do  more,  Sempronioa—  we  ’ll  deserve  it." 

Cato.— E.  E. 
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Because  bold  Britons  have  a tongue  and  free  quill. 

At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  bouse  up  lata*. 

XXL 

These  were  advantages:  and  then  lie  thought — 

It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a minister: 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  be  had  been  taught, 

And  greatly  shown  whenever  there  had  been  a stir ; 
And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man. 

Always  a patriot,  and  sometimes  a placeman. 

XXII. 

He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity ; 

He  almost  honour’d  him  for  his  docility, 

Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 

He  knew  the  world,  ami  would  not  see  depravity 
In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil’s  fertility, 

If  that  the  weeds  o’erlirc  not  the  first  crop — 

For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

xxm. 

And  then  he  talk’d  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 

Or  did  whnt  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces. 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they  : Henry  rid 

Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races; 
And,  Juan,  like  a true-born  Andalusian, 

Could  back  a horse  os  despots  ride  a Russian. 

xx  rv. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs. 

And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 

As  in  freemasonry  a higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Ilenry  had  no  doubts ; 

His  manner  show'd  him  sprung  from  a high  mother; 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 

xxv. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ; — for  we  will  break  no  squares 
By  naming  streets:  since  tncu  are  so  censorious, 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author’s  wheat  with  tares. 

Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious. 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love’s  affairs, 

Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious, 

That  therefore  do  I previously  declare, 

Lord  Heury’s  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  there  bin  (2)  another  pious  reason 

For  staking  squares  and  streets  anonymous; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  house 
With  some  alight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason — 

A topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse: 

Such  I might  stumble  over  unawares, 

Unless  I knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

(2)  “ With  every  thing  that  pretty  Wn, 

My  lady  tweet,  ariee.” 

Skmkt peart. 

« 
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XXVII. 

Tis  true,  I might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 

A place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown; 

Bal  I have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly, 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Therefore  I name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 
Find  one  where  nothiug  naughty  can  be  shown, 

A vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart: 

Such  are but  1 have  lost  the  London  chart. 

XXVIII. 

At  Henry's  mansion  then,  in  Blank-Blank  Square, 
Was  Juan  a recherche,  welcome  guest, 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a passport  every  where; 

Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed ’s  the  best 
< Recommendation ; and  to  be  well  drest 
Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest 

XXIX. 

And  since  u there’s  safety  in  a multitude 
Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  has  said, 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage  grave  mood;— 
Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display’d 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud. 

Where’er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 

Which  is  th<j  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 
Of  Britain’s  present  wealth  and  happiness; — 

XXX. 

But  as  “there’s  safety”  grafted  in  the  nnmber 
“ Of  counsellors”  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 
A large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex — 
Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

’Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks; 
And  thus  with  women  : howsoe’er  it  shocks  some 's 
Self-love,  there’s  safety  in  a crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  (he  least  occasion 

For  such  a shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 
Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation  ; 

And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain’d  to  wear  it: 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

xxxn. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade; 

To  some  she  show’d  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey’d 
In  such  a sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid ; — 

A gentle  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 

To  those  who  were,  or  pass’d  for  meritorious, 

Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorions; 

XXXIII. 

Which  is  in  al!  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A dull  and  desolate  appendage.  Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish’d  men, 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppct-*hows  of  praise. 

The  praise  of  persecution.  Gaze  again 

On  the  most  favour’d;  and  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  sunset  halos  o’er  the  laurel-brow’d, 

What  can  ye  recognise? — a gilded  cloud. 
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XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address. 

Which  ne’er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thiug  which  nature  would  express; 

Just  as  a mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 

At  least  bis  manner  sufTers  not  to  guess 
That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  have  borrow’d  this  from  the  Chinese  - 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace:  his  “ Nil  admirari 9 (1) 

Was  what  he  call’d  the  “Art  of  Happiness;* 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 

And  have  not  yet  attain’d  to  much  success. 
However,  ’tis  expedient  to  be  wary  : 

Indifference,  certes,  don’t  produce  distress ; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a moral  inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

Bat  Adeline  was  not  indifferent:  for 

(Now  for  a common-place!)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within — el  ceclera.  Shall  I go  on? — No! 

I hate  to  hunt  down  a tired  metaphor. 

So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing!  How  frequently,  by  me  and  others. 

It  hath  been  stirr’d  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers! 

XXXVII. 

I'll  have  another  figure  in  a trice:  — 

What  say  you  to  a bottle  of  champagne? 

Frozen  into  a very  vinous  ice. 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 
Yet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price, 

About  a liquid  glassful  will  remain ; 

And  this  is  stronger  titan  the  strongest  grape 
Could  e’er  express  in  its  expanded  shape  : 

XXXVIII. 

Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a quintessence; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A hidden  nectar  uuder  a cold  presence: 

And  such  are  many — though  I only  meant  her 
From  whom  I pow  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
And  yonr  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price. 

When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But,  after  all,  they  are  a North-West  Passage 
Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 

And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 
Have  not  exactly  ascertain’d  the  Pole 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a lucky  presage), 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a shoal ; 

For  if  the  Pole’s  not  open,  but  all  frost 
(A  chance  still),  'tis  a voyage  or  vessel  lost 

XL. 

And  vonng  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  oceau  woman ; 

While  those  who  are  uot  beginners  should  have  sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 
With  his  grey  signal-flag;  and  the  past  tense, 

The  dreary  ufuimuM ” of  all  things  human, 

(I)  See  anti,  p.  671.— P.  E. 
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Must  be  declined,  while  life’s  thin  thread’s  spun  out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

Their  fee;  but  ere  the  water’d  wheels  may  hiss  hence. 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a reminiscence. 

XLI. 

XLVII. 

Bat  heaven  most  be  diverted ; its  diversion 
Is  sometime*  truculent — but  never  mind: 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 
(If  but  for  comfort}  that  all  things  are  kind: 

And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian,  (1) 
Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

’Tis  granted;  aud  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey — 
That  geulleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen; 

Also  my  lady’s  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

Trick’d  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 
Can  paint, — “ Cost  ciagyiano  i rice  hi!"  (3) 
(Excuse  a foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I’ve  traveled;  and  what’s  travel, 
Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLII. 

XL VIII. 

The  English  winter — ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  iu  August — now  was  done. 

’Tis  the  postilion’s  paradise:  wheels  fly  ; 

On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a run. 
But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy? 

Man's  pity’s  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  sou  at  college 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 

The  London  winter  aud  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.  ’Tis  perhaps  a pity, 

When  Nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her, 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a sweaty  city. 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 
Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty. 

Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember, — 

But  there ’s  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  September. 

XLHI. 

xux. 

The  London  winter’s  ended  in  July — 
Sometimes  a little  later.  1 don’t  err 
In  this:  whatever  other  blunders  lie 
Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I must  aver 
My  Muse  a glass  of  weaiherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 

Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 

Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

I ’ve  done  with  my  tirade.  The  world  was  gone; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  was  made, 
Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade; 

As  many  guests,  or  more;  before  whom  groan 
As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  laid. 

Let  none  accuse  old  England’s  hospitality — 

Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

XLIV. 

L. 

When  its  quicksilver ’s  down  at  zero, — lo ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton-palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  homes  can  engage; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust;  and  Rotten  Row 
Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces. 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers, 

The  peerage,  to  a mansion  very  fine; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a thousand  years. 

None  than  themselves  could  boast  a longer  line. 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 
And  oaks  as  olden  as  their  pedigree  [steers; 

Told  of  their  sires,  a tomb  in  every  tree. 

XLV. 

LI. 

They  and  their  bills,  “ Arcadians  both,”  (2)  are  left 
To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 

Alas ! to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

What  hope  remains?  Of  hope  the  full  possession. 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a gift. 

At  a long  date — till  they  can  get  a fresh  one — 
Hawk’d  about  at  a discount,  small  or  large; 

Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

A paragraph  iu  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure:  such  is  modern  fame: 

’Tis  pity  that  it  takes  no  farther  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same; 
When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cold. 

The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim — 
“Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day, 

Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

XLVI. 

LQ. 

But  these  are  trifles.  Downward  flies  my  lord, 
Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage. 

Away!  away!  “Fresh  horses!”  are  the  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage; 
The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 
The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 

“ We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 
To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ; [correct, 
’Midst  whom,  we  have  heard  from  sources  quite 

The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends, 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd; 

(I)  “The  creed  of  Zoronrter.  which  naturally  occurs  to 
unassisted  reason  as  a mode  of  accounting  for  the  mingled 
existence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  visible  world, — that  belief 
which,  in  one  moditiratioo  or  another,  suppose*  the  co- 
existence of  a benevolent  and  malevolent  principle,  which 
contend  together  without  either  being  able  derisively  to  pre- 
vail over  his  antagonist, — leads  the  fear  and  nwe  deeply 
impressed  on  the  hnman  mind  to  the  worship  as  well  of  the 
author  of  evil,  so  tremendous  in  ail  the  effects  of  which 
credulity  accounts  him  the  primary  causa,  as  to  that  of  his 

great  opponent,  who  is  loved  and  adored  aa  tbe  father  of 
all  that  i.«  good  and  hoautifal.  Hay,  such  is  the  timid  ser- 
vility of  Itnman  nature,  that  the  worshipper*  will  neglect 
tbe  altar  of  the  Author  of  good,  rathrr  than  that  of  Arima- 
nes;  trusting  with  indifference  to  the  well-known  merry  of 
the  one.  while  they  shrink  from  the  idea  of  irritating  the 
vengefnl  jealousy  of  the  awful  father  of  evil."  Ifolhr 
Scott:  Demonology.  -L.  E- 

(*)  “Arradrs  a mho." 

(3)  “Thus  the  rich  travel.**— I..  K. 
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Also  a foreigner  of  high  condition, 

The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission.* 

LIU. 

And  thus  we  see — who  doubts  the  Morning  Post? 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  “Thirty-nine,” 

Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  most)— 
Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  shine, 
Deck’d  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host. 

With  those  who,  Pope  says,  “ greatly  daring  dine.” — 
’T  is  odd,  but  true, — last  war  the  news  abounded 
More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill'd  or  wounded ; — 

LTV. 

As  thus  : “On  Thursday  there  was  a grand  dinner  ; 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C.” — Earls,  dukes,  by  name 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory’s  winner: 
Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column  : date,  * Falmouth.  There  has  lately  been  here 
The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame ; 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret : 

The  vacancies  are  fill’d  up — see  Gazette 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl’d  the  noble  pair, — 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  ( 1)— of  a rich  and  rare 
Mix’d  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Withal  :(2)  ft  lies  perhaps  a little  low, 

Because  the  monks  preferr’d  a hill  behind, 

To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind.  (3) 

LVI. 

It  stood  embosom’d  in  a happy  valley, 

Crown’d  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Cararlacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms ’gainst  the  thunder  stroke; 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 
The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke, 

The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a brook  which  murmur'd  like  a bird. (4) 

LVII. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a lucid  lake, [b) 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  which  its  soften’d  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around : the  wild-fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed; 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fix’d  upon  the  flood. 

(1)  “Byron  was  too  Rood  by  oat  a re  fur  what  he  wished 
to  be  — he  coold  not  drain  the  blood  of  the  rarallers  oot  of 
bis  veins — be  coold  not  cover  the  coronet  nH  over  with  the 
red  night-cap:  — hence  that  self- reproaching  melancholy 
which  was  eternally  crossing  aud  unnerving  him, — hence 
the  dark  heaving  of  soul  with  which  he  must  have  written, 

’ in  his  Italian  villrggiatura,  this  glorious  description  of  his 
. own  lost  ancestral  aeal."  JaeJihart,  18*24. — L.  H. 

(2)  “The  front  of  Kewstead  Abbey  has  n most  noble  and 
i majestic  appearance;  being  built  in  the  form  of  the  west 
. end  of  a cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  carvings  and  lofty 

pinnacles.”  Art.  Xewstead,  in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  lii. 
-L-  E. 

(3)  “How  sweetly  in  front  looked  the  trunspnrent  water, 
and  the  light  of  religious  remain/ (equalled  by  no  architec- 
ture scarcely  in  the  kingdom,  except  that  of  York  cathedral'!, 
backed  by  the  most  splendid  Held  beauties,  diversified  by 
the  swells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted!  " Thoro- 
ton's  Nottinghamshire. — 1..  K. 

LV1II. 

1U  outlet  dash’d  into  a deep  cascade, 

Sparkliug  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  glidiug 
Into  a rivulet ; and,  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  aud  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 

A glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome’s)  stood  half  apart 
In  a grand  arch,  which  once  screen’d  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappear’d — a loss  to  art : 

The  first  yet  frown’d  superbly  o’er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 

Which  mourn'd  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest’s  march, 
Iu  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 

LX. 

Within  a niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone; 
But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell, 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  bis  throne, 
When  each  house  was  a fortalice — as  tell 
The  annals  of  full  many  a line  undone, — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign.(G) 

> LXI. 

But  in  a higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown’d, 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  Child, (7) 

With  her  Son  in  her  bless'd  arms,  look’d  round, 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil’d;  1 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 

Thill  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild. 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

LX  11. 

A mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  col6u rings. 

Through  which  the  deepen’d  glories  once  could  enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraphs’  wings. 
Now  yawns  all  desolate:  now  loud,  now  fainter, 

The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench’d  like  fire. 

LX  HI. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  ouc  poiut  of  heaven, 

(4)  “The  beautiful  park  of  Newntede,  which  once  wai 
richly  ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head 
of  deer,  and  numberless  flne-apreudiag  oak*,  is  now  divided 
and  subdivided  into  forms.**  Thoroton‘s  Nottinghamshire. 
— L.E. 

(S'1  See  Miscellaneous  Poems,  post. 

w I did  rrmind  thee  of  our  own  irtr  lake. 

Hy  (tie  old  Hall,  winch  may  br  nliip  no  more  ■ 

Leman's  is  fair;  but  Hunk  n«*i  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore; 

Sail  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  llus  can  fade  these  eyes  before." 

Epistle  to  .-tugusta. — I-  E. 

(0)  See  ante,  p.  3.-P.E- 

(7)  “In  the  bow-window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the 
arm*  of  Newstede  Priory,  vi«.  England,  with  a chief  arure.  , 
in  the  middle  whereof  ia  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Babe  or."  | 

Thoroton.  — I..  E- 
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There  moans  a strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical — a dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  (he  night-wind  by  Uie  waterfall. 

And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue,  (1)  warm 
In  Egypt’s  rays,  to  harp  at  a fix’d  hour) 

To  this  grey  ruin,  with  a voice  to  charm. 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o’er  tree  or  tower; 

The  cause  I know  not,  nor  can  solve ; but  such 
The  fact: — I’ve  heard  it,— once  perhaps  loo  much. (2) 

LXV. 

Amidst  the  court  a Gothic  fountain  play’d, (3) 
Symmetrical,  but  deck’d  with  carvings  quaint — 
Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 

And  here  perhaps  a monster,  there  a saint: 

The  spring  gush’d  through  grim  mouths  of  granite  made, 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 
Its  little  torrent  in  a thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man’s  vain-glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVI. 

The  mansion’s  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserved:  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  1 ween : 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 

Still  unimpnird  to  decorate  the  scene; (4) 

The  rest  bad  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk, 

Aud  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  mouk. 

LXVI  I. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join’d 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a connoisseur;  but  when  combined, 
Form’d  a whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a grand  impression  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  iu  their  hearts. 
We  gaze  upon  a giant  for  bis  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LX  VII I. 

Sterl  barons,  molten  the  next  genera  lion 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter’d  earls, 

(1)  44  The  history  of  this  wonderful  statue  seems  to  he 
•imply  this  : — Herodotus,  when  he  went  into  Fjftpt,  was 
shown  the  fragments  of  a colossus,  thrown  down  some  years 
before  hy  Camhjin.  This  he  rails  Mrmnon  ; but  says  not 
a syllable  respecting  its  emitting  a vocal  sound  ; a prodigy 
which  appears  to  hnve  been  an  after-thought  of  the  priests 
of  Thebes.  The  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  covered 
by  the  sand  for  many  ages;  it  is  that  which  yet  remains 
on  its  pedestal  which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  by 
•o  many  travellers,  la  a word,  the  whole  appears  to  hnve 
been  a trick,  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a place  as  Egypt, 
where  men  went,  and  still  go,  with  a face  of  foolish  won- 
derment, predisposed  to  swallow  the  grossest  absurdities. 
The  sound  (for  some  sound  there  was),  1 incline  to  think, 
with  De  Pauw,  proceeded  from  an  ricavation  near  the 
plinth,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  struck,  at  a preconcerted 
moment,  with  a bar  of’sonorons  metal.  Even  Savarjr,  who 
saw  nothing  but  prodigies  in  Egypt,  treats  this  foolish  affair 
M an  artifice  of  the  priests.  So  much  for  the  harp  of  Mem- 
non.*'  GltfordL  See  also  Brewster’s  Natural  Magic,  p.  234. 
— L.  E. 

(2)  “Kcit  to  the  apartment  called  King  Edwnrd  the 
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Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation: 

And  Lady  Marys  blooming  iulo  girls. 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station: 
And  countesses  mature,  iu  robes  and  pearls: 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 

Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  thiuk  their  lordships  would  determine 
His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  uot  left  a single  sermon : 
Attorneys-geueral,  awful  to  the  sight. 

As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 

Of  the  “ Star  Chamber”  than  of  “ Habeas  Corpus.” 

LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta’en  the  lead; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold. 

Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 
Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvass  scarce  contain’d  the  steed; 
And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 

But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 

Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

There  rose  a Carlo  Dolce  or  a Titian, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore’s : (5) 

Here  danced  Aibano's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shone 
In  Vernet’s  ocean  lights;  and  there  the  stories 
Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 
His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

LXXII. 

Here  sweetly  spread  a landscape  of  Lorraine ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio’s  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o’er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite: — 
But,  lo!  a Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain, 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a livelier  sight: 

His  bell-month'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish  (6) 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst — What,  ho ! a flask  of  Rhenish. 

LXX  III. 

O reader!  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  know, 

’Tis  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

Third's  room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  having  slept 
there,  is  thr  sounding-gallery,— so  called  from  a very  re- 
markable echo  which  It  possesses.”  Art.  Act is  tend,  in 
Reuulies  qf  England,  vol.  xii. — I..  E, 

(3)  44  From  the  windows  of  the  gallery  over  the  cloisters, 
we  ace  the  cloister  court,  with  a basin  in  the  centre,  used 
as  a stew  for  fish,"  etc.  Ibid. — L.  K. 

(4)  44  The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  on  a smaller  scale;  hut  possessing,  if  possible, 
a more  venerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of 
the  ancient  abbey,  nnrl  many  of  its  aurient  tenants  now  lie 
in  silent  repose  under  the  flagged  pavement.  The  ancient 
chapel,  too,  Is  still  entire;  Us  ceiling  is  a very  handsome 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  springing  arches.”  Ibid. 
— L.K. 

(5)  Salvator  Rosa — 

" Whaie’er  Lorraine  light  touch'd  with  softening  hue. 

Or  un+ft  Rum  dash'd,  or  learned  Pouuin  drew  " 

Thomson' » Cat  lie  qf  Indolence.-  L.  E. 

(6)  If  1 err  not,  44 your  Dane,”  is  one  of  lago's  catalogue 
of  nations  44  exquisite  in  their  drinking.” 
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To  constitute  a reader ; there  must  go 

Virtue*  of  which  both  you  and  1 hate  need. 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning— (though 
That  clause  is  hard);  and  secondly,  proceed; 
Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end — or,  sinning 
lit  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 

LXXIV. 

But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late, 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear, 

Hare  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a rate, 

Dan  Pbccbus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 

By  Homer’s  “ Catalogue  of  ships”  is  clear ; 

But  a mere  modern  must  be  moderate — 

I spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game; 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 
In  russet  jacket : — lynx-like  is  his  aim; 

Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/u/  his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges!  Ah,  brilliant  pheasants! 
And  ah,  ye  poachers! — ’Tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVI. 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 

Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 
The  paths,  o’er  which  the  fair  festoon  entwines 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  *ong, 

Hath  yet  a purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines ; 

The  claret  light,  and  the  madcira  strong. 

If  Britain  mouru  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  ber, 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

lxxvil 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southern  autumn’s  day  appear 
As  if ’t  would  to  a second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 

Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a mine, — 

The  sea-coal  fires,  the  “earliest  of  the  year;”(l) 
Without  doors,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow, 

As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain’d  in  yellow. 

LXXVIII. 

And  for  the  effeminate  villeggiatttra — 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  the 
So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a [chase, 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  race; 

Even  Nimrod’s  self  might  leave  tbe  plains  of  Dura, (2) 
And  wear  the  Melton  jacket (3)  for  a space: 

If  she  hnth  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a tame 
Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 

Consisted  of — we  give  the  sex  the  pas — 


The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke;  the  Countess  Crabby; 

The  Ladies  Scillv,  Busey ; — Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mack  stay,  Miss  O’Tabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker’s  squaw; 

Also  the  honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  look’d  a white  lamb,  yet  was  a black  sheep: 


With  other  Countesses  of  Blank — but  rank ; 

At  once  the  “lie”  and  the  “&ite”  of  crowds; 
Who  pass  like  water  filter’d  in  a tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds; 

Or  paper  turn’d  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  wpass6e”  and  the  past ; for  good  society 
Is  uo  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety, — 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a certain  point;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 
Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a higher  station ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  “ Aroint 

Thee,  witch  1 ” (4)  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 
Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

“ Omne  lulit  pane  turn,  quus  miscuit  utile  dulci.* 

LXXXII. 

I can’t  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right, 

Wluch  hath  a little  leaning  to  a lottery. 

I've  seen  a virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a coterie; 

Also  a so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  beck  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery, 
And  shine  the  very  Siria(  j)  of  the  spheres, 

Escaping  with  a few  slight  scarless  sneers. 

Lxxxm. 

I’ve  seen  more  than  I'll  say: — but  we  will  see 
How  our  rilleggiatura  will  get  on. 

The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 

I have  named  a few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  ran. 

By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter'd  amongst  these 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parollcs,  too,  the  legal  bully, 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  tbe  bar 
And  senate:  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  tbe  young  bard  Rackrhymc,  who  had  newly 
Come  out  and  glimmer’d  as  a aix  weeks’  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  tbe  great  freethinker; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a — duke, 
“Ay,  every  inch  a”  duke;  there  were  twelve  peers 


(1)  “Gray's  omitted  stanza 

‘ Here  watter'd  oil,  Ike  earliett  of  Ike  fear. 

By  hands  unseen.  are  shower*  of  violet*  found  ; 

The  redbrrast  love*  to  build  and  warble  here. 

And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground;* 
is  ni  fine  as  any  in  the  Elegy.  1 wonder  that  he  could  have 
the  heart  to  omit  it.”  fit.  Diary , Feb.  1821.— 1..  K. 

(2)  In  Assyria. 


(3)  For  a graphic  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  head- 
quarters of  tbe  English  chase,  see  (Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xlvli.  p.  216.— I,.  R. 

(4)  “^rofnf  the*,  witch!  tbe  rump- fed  nmyon  cries.* 
Macoetk.  — L.  E. 

(6)  Sirin,  <.  e.  bitch- star.- L.  £. 
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Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Row  bolds — pretty  dears! 
All  song  and  sentiment ; whose  hearts  were  set 
l./ess  on  a convent  than  a coronet. 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 
Honour  was  more  before  their  names  thau  after; 
There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse, 

Whom  France1 * 3  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  wad 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse;  [here. 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 
Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please — 

The  dice  seem'd  charm’d,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

LXXXV1I. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician, 

Who  loved  philosophy  and  a good  dinner; 

Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian, 

Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a bet. 

LXXXVIII. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman; 

And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 

A great  tactician,  and  no  less  a swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill’d. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jefferies  Hards- 
In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skill’d,  [man,  (1) 
That  when  a culprit  came  for  condemnation, 

He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX. 

Good  company ’s  a chess-board — there  are  kings, 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns;  the  world’s 
a game; 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Melhinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim, 
Alighting  rarely: — were  she  but  a hornet, 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it. 

XC. 

I had  forgotten — but  must  not  forget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 

Who  had  deliver'd  well  a very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate;  the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  his  debut,  which  made  a strong  impression, 
And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  display'd — 

“ The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made.” 

XCI. 

Proud  of  his  * Hear  hims  !”  proud,  too,  of  his  vote 
And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 

Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote), 
lie  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 

(1)  George  Hardinge,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  (be  Welsh  lodges, 
died  in  1810.  His  works  were  collected,  in  1818,  by  Mr. 

Nichols. -L.  K. 

(3)  Curran  and  Ershine.--  JM  E. 


With  memory  excellent  to  gel  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a pun  or  tell  a story, 

Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  effrontery, 
“His  country’s  pride,”  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

xcu. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Stroogbow  from  the 
Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education;  [Tweed,  (2) 
But  Strnngbow’s  wit  was  of  more  polish’d  breed: 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 
As  beantiful  and  bounding  as  a steed, 

But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a potato, — [Cato. 

While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  from 

xcm: 

Strongbow  was  like  a new-tuned  harpsichord; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  iEolian  harp, 

With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 
And  make  a music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 

Of  Strongbow’s  talk  you  would  not  change  a word: 

At  Longbow’s  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp : 
Both  wits — one  born  so,  and  tbe  other  bred, 

This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 

If  all  these  seem  an  heterogeneous  mass 
To  be  assembled  at  a country-seat, 

Yet  think,  a- specimen  of  every  class 
Is  better  than  a humdrum  t£te-a-l£te. 

Tbe  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas ! 

When  Congreve’s  fool  could  vie  with  Moliere's  bite: 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess. 

That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull; 

Professions,  too,  arc  no  more  to  be  found 
Professional ; and  there  is  uought  to  cull 
Of  folly’s  fruit:  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They're  barren,  and  not  wurth  the  pains  to  pull. 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 

Form’d  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored . 

XCVI. 

But  from  being  fanners,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth; 
And,  gentle  reader!  when  you  gather  meaning, 

You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 

Farther  I’d  quote,  but  Scripture  intervening 
Forbids.  A great  impression  in  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries 
“That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies.” (3) 

XCVIL 

But  what  we  can  we  glean,  in  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grisL 
I must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 

Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  common-place  book,  had  a page 

Prejvared  each  morn  for  evenings.  “ List,  oh  list !” — 

(3)  “Mr*.  Adam*  auswered  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  vraa  Mat 
plirnxMU  to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church."  Tbia  dogma  ■ 
was  broached  to  her  husband — the  beat  Christian  in  any  ’ 
book.  See  Jotr/tH  A minxes. 
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“Ala*,  poor  ghost!” — What  unexpected  woes 
Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons-mots ! 

XCY1IL 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation, 

By  many  windings,  to  their  clever  clinch; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 

Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch. 

But  take  an  ell— and  make  a great  sensation, 

If  possible;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 
When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  lest, 

Bat  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the  best. 

XCIX. 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts; 

The  party  we  have  touch’d  on  were  the  guests! 
Their  table  was  a board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 
To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 

I will  not  dwell  upon  ragodts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner! 

Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner.  (I ) 

C. 

Witness  the  lands  which  “ flow’d  with  milk  and  honey,” 
Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites: 

To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 

Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny; 

Wc  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites; 

But  oh,  ambrosial  cash ! Ah  ! who  would  lose  thee  ? 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee ! 

CL 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot, 

Or  hunt:  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport — 
The  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  and  fruit ; 

The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 

For  ennui  is  a growth  of  English  root, 

Though  nameless  in  our  language: — we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate. 

C1I. 

The  elderly  walk’d  through  the  library, 

And  tumbled  books,  or  criticisod  the  pictures, 

Or  saunter’d  through  the  gardens  piteously, 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures. 
Or  rode  a nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 

Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix. 
Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 

cut. 

But  none  were  “g£n6:”  the  great  hoar  of  anion 
Was  rung  by  dinner’s  knell;  till  then  all  were 

(1)  “ \ man  seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  any 
thing  than  he  does  of  his  dinner;  and  if  he  cannot  get  that 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
things. n Johnson. — L.  E. 

(2)  It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This 
sentimental  savage,  whom  it  is  a mode  to  quote  (amongst 
the  aovelists)  to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports 
and  old  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their 
legs  by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling, 
the  crudest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended 
sports.  They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
the  angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish ; he  has  no  lei- 
sure to  take  his  eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a single  W/e  is 
worth  to  him  more  than  all  the  scenery  around.  Besides, 


Master*  of  their  own  time — or  in  communion, 

Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 
The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 

Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 
What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 
When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIY. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a little  pale — 

Met  the  moru  af  they  might.  If  fine,  they  rode. 

Or  walk’d ; if  foul)  they  read,  or  told  a tale. 

Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad ; 
Discuss’d  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail, 

And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 

Or  cramin'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter. 

To  make  each  correspondent  a new  debtor. 

cv. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a she-cpislle. 

And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  end*. 

I love  the  mystery  of  a female  missal, 

Which,  like  a creed,  ne’er  says  all  it  intends, 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses’  whistle, 

When  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a letter. 

CVI. 

Then  there  were  billiards;  cards,  too,  but  no  dice; — 
Save  in  the  club*  no  inan  of  honour  plays ; — 

Boats  when  ’twas  water,  skating  when  ’two*  ice, 
And  the  hard  frost  destroy’d  the  scenting -days : 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice, 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says: 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a hook,  and  a small  trout  to  pull  it.  (2) 

cm 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine; 

The  conversazione;  the  duet, 

Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a glee  would  shine; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — because  to  music's  charm* 

They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arm*. 

CVI  LI. 

Sometimes  a dance  (though  rarely  on  field-days, 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
Display’d  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze; 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required; 

some  fish  bite  best  on  a rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark, 
and  the  tunny  fishery  have  somewhat  of  noble  and  pe- 
rilous in  them ; even  net-fishing,  trawling,  etc-  are  more 
humane  and  aseful.  But  angling !— No  angler  can  be  a good 
man. 

"One  of  the  best  men  I ever  knew,— as  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a creature  as  any  in  tba 
world, — was  an  angler:  true,  he  angled  with  painted  flies, 
and  would  have  been  incapable  of  the  extravagances  of  I. 
Walton." 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a friend  in  reading  aver 
the  MS.— “Audi  alteram  partem  " — I leave  it  to  counterba- 
lance my  own  observation. 
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Flirtation — but  decorous;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  sliould  not  be  admired. 
The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again. 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 

CIX. 

The  politicians,  in  a nook  apart, 

Discuss’d  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres; 
The  wits  watch’d  every  loop-hole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a bon-mot  head  and  ears : 

Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A moment’s  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it, 

And  then,  even  then , some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it. 

cx. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold, 

As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns,  as  of  old ; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic, 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold : 

We  have  no  accomplish’d  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stilT  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separate*!  at  an  early  hour; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon: 
But  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 
A little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 

Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colour  soon ! 

Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters, 

And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 


CANTO  XIV. 


I. 

Ir  from  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 

Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a certainty, 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they,  miss 

But  then’t  would  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 
In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  be  made  no  bones. 

n. 

But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan’s  breakfast, 

And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 
Is  difficult.  Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast, 

After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question? 
Look  back  o’er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 

You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 
Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses  * 
And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences? 

III. 

For  me,  I know  nought ; nothing  I deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn ; and  what  know  you, 
Except  perhaps  that  yon  were  born  to  die? 

And  both  may  after  all  turn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come,  font  of  eternity, 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  call  d,  is  a thing  which  makes  men  weep, 
And  yet  a third  of  life  is  pass’d  in  sleep. 


IV. 

A sleep  without  dreams,  after  a rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most;  and  yet 
How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay! 

The  very  Suicide,  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret), 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

’T is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  where; 

And  there’s  a courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 
The  worst  to  know  it: — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 
You  look  down  o’er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can’t  gaze  a minute 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 

VI. 

’Tis  true,  you  don’t — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire:  but  look  into  your  past  impression! 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confession, 
The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 

To  the  unknown;  a secret  prepossession, 

To  plunge  with  all  your  fears — but  where?  You 
know  not, 

And  that  ’g  the  reason  why  you  do— or  do  not. 

VII. 

Bnt  what’s  this  to  the  purpose?  you  will  say. 

Gent,  reader,  nothing;  a mere  speculation. 

For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — ’tis  my  way, 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion. 

I write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 

But  a mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 

To  build  up  common  things  with  common-places. 

VIII. 

You  know,  or  don’t  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 
u Fling  up  a straw,  ’twill  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows;’* 

And  such  a straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 

Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows ; 

A paper  kite  which  flies  ’twixt  life  and  death, 

A shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws: 
And  mine’s  a bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise, 

But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

IX. 

The  world  is  all  before  me — or  behind ; 

For  I have  seen  a portion  of  that  same, 

And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind 

Of  passions,  too,  I have  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind, 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame; 

For  I was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 

Until  1 fairly  knock’d  it  up  with  rhyme. 

X. 

I have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 
The  other;  that’s  to  say,  the  clergy — who 
Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a few. 
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And  vet  I can’t  help  scribbling  once  a-week, 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 
In  youth  1 wrote  because  my  mind  was  full, 
And  now  because  I feel  it  growing  dull. 

Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A waut  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Wbate’er  it  shows  with  truth ; a smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

XL 

XVII. 

Bat  “why  then  publish?*  (f ) — There  are  no  rewards 
Of  fame  or  profit  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I ask  in  turn, — Why  do  you  play  at  cards? 

Why  drink  ? Why  read  ? — To  make  some  boor  less 
It  occupies  roe  to  torn  back  regards  [dreary. 

On  what  I’ve  seen  or  ponder’d,  sad  or  cheery; 
And  what  I write  I cast  upon  tbe  stream, 

To  swim  or  sink — I have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade. 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill; 
But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid. 

And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were:  still 
Doubtless  it  is  a brilliant  masquerade ; 

But  when  of  tbe  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill, 
It  pails — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 

XII. 

XVIII. 

I think  that,  were  l certain  of  success, 

I hardly  conld  compose  another  line: 

So  long  I've  battled  either  more  or  less, 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  tbe  Nine. 

This  feeling  *1  is  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet  'tis  not  affected,  I opine. 

In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing — 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing.  (2) 

When  we  have  made  onr  love,  and  gamed  our  gaming, 
Dresi,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more; 
With  dandies  dined  ; beard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score, 

Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming; 

There ’s  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  u ci-devant  jeunes  hammes*  who  slem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  tbe  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIU. 

XIX. 

Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  m fiction: 

She  gathers  a repertory  of  facts, 

Of  coarse  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restriction, 
But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 

And  that’s  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction ; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne’er  attracts ; 
And  were  her  object  only  what’s  call’d  glory, 

With  more  ease  too  she’d  tell  a different  story. 

’Tis  said — indeed  a general  complaint — 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 
Tbe  monde , exactly  as  they  ought  to  paiut: 

Some  say,  that  anthors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 
To  furnish  matter  for  tbeir  moral  gibing; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 
My  lady’s  prattle,  filter’d  through  her  woman. 

XIV. 

XX. 

Love,  war,  a tempest — sorely  there’s  variety; 

Also  a seasoning  slight  of  lucabration; 

A bird’s-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild.  Society; 

A slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 

If  you  have  nought  else,  here’s  at  least  satiety 
Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ; 

And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

But  this  can’t  well  be  true,  just  now;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a part  potential : 

I ’ve  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that’s  essential. 

Why  do  tbeir  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential, 
The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe? 

Tis  that,  in  fact,  there’s  little  to  describe. 

XV. 

XXI. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon, 

Is  one  of  which  there’s  no  description  recent: 
Tbe  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine : 
Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant, 
There  is  a sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine, 
A dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

uUaud  ignara  loquor these  are  Huge t,  “quorum 
Pars  parva /«*',"  bat  still  art  and  part. 

Now  1 could  much  more  easily  sketch  a harem, 

A battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 

Than  these  things;  and  besides,  I wish  to  spare  ’em, 
For  reasons  which  I choose  to  keep  apart. 

“ Vetabo  Cerent  sacrum  qui  vulgarif* — (3) 

Which  means,  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it. 

XVI. 

XXII. 

W’ith  much  to  excite,  there’s  little  to  exalt; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times ; 
A sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ; 

A kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes ; 

And  therefore  what  I throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lower’d,  leaven’d,  like  a history  of  freemasons ; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real, 

As  Captain  Parry’s  voyage  may  do  to  Jason’s. 

(1)  “ Bat  why  then  publish?— Granville,  the  polite. 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  1 could  write.” 
Pope.— L.  B- 

(2)  “ I have  a notion  that  gAmblcra  are  as  happy  as 
many  people,  being  always  excited.  Women,  wine,  fame, 

the  table,— even  ambition,  sate  now  and  then;  but  every 
torn  of  the  card  and  cast  of  the  diee  keeps  the  gamester 
alive : besides,  one  can  game  tm  times  longer  than  oar 
can  do  any  thing  else.”  Lord  Byrcm;  Detached  Thoughts. 

(3)  ffor.  Cam.  I.  lii.  od.  2.-L.E. 
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The  grand  arcanum’s  not  for  men  to  see  all; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 

Ami  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIII. 

Alas!  worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell’d 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 
Than  true,  hath  been  a creed  so  strictly  held), 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages  ! coerced,  compell’d, 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right. 
Condemn’d  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins 
Have  shaving  too  entail’d  upon  their  chins, — 

XXIV. 

A daily  plague,  which  in  the  aggregate 

May  average,  on  the  whole,  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition? 

Man’s  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 
Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a nation. 

XXV. 

AJ1  this  were  very  well,  and  can’t  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difficult,  Heaven  knows  I 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her, 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That — but  ask  any  woman  if  she ’d  choose 
(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male?  a schoolboy  or  a queeu? 

XXVI. 

“Petticoat  influence*  is  a great  reproach, 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 
To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a roach ; 

But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought, 
By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney-coach, 

I for  one  venerate  a petticoat — 

A garment  of  a mystical  sublimity, 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXVII. 

Much  I respect,  and  much  I have  adored, 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 
Which  holds  a treasure,  like  a miser's  hoard. 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 

A golden  scabbard  on  a Damasque  sword, 

A loving  letter  with  a mystic  seal, 

A cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 

xxvra. 

And  when  upon  a silent  sullen  day. 

With  a sirocco,  for  example,  blowing, 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 

And  sulkily  the  river’s  ripple’s  flowing. 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  grey. 

The  sober  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

(I)  Craning.—*  To  crane"  is,  or  was.  an  expression  sud 
to  denote  a gentleman  i stretching  oat  his  neck  over  a hedge, 
“to  look  before  he  leaped:  " — a pause  in  his  “ vaulting  am- 
bition,’' which  in  the  field  doth  occasion  some  deity  and 
execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  behind  tlia 


Tis  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a glimpse  even  of  a pretty  peasant. 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don’t  depend  on  climate,  ‘ 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac’s  Bigns, 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 

Because  the  suo,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines. 
Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at. 

Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a dun — 

Whether  a sky’s  or  tradesman’s  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet. 
With  which  I could  not  brew  a pastoral. 

But,  be  it  as  it  may,  a bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete. 

And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter. 

Embarrass’d  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 

XXXI. 

Juan — in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints — 

Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  conteutedly,  without  complaints, 

In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts — 

Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints, 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women, 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  the  men. 

XXXII. 

A fox-hunt  to  a foreigner  is  strange; 

’Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger  : 

But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 
The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  avenger, 

So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 

Knew  that  he  had  a rider  ou  his  back. 

XXXIII. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 

He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double-post,  and  rail, 
And  never  craned,  (I)  and  made  but  few  “ faux  pat* 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  ’gan  fail. 

He  broke,  ’tis  true,  some  statutes  of  Ibe  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail ; 

Rode  o’er  the  bounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then. 

And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

Bat,  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse : the  squires 
Marvell’d  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 

The  boors  cried  “Dang  it!  who’d  have  thought  it? 
The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation,  [ — Sires, 

Swore  praises,  and  recall’d  their  former  fires ; 

The  huntsman’s  self  relented  to  a grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a whipper-in. 

eqneitrian  sceptic.  u Sir,  If  you  don’t  choose  to  take  the 
leap,  let  me!”  was  a phrase  which  generally  sent  the  aspi- 
rant on  again  ; and  to  good  purpose  : for  though  *•  the  horse 
and  rider"  might  fall,  they  made  a gap,  through  which, 
and  over  him  and  his  steed,  the  field  might  follow. 
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XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield, 

But  leaps, and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes  ; 
Yet  1 must  own, — although  in  this  I yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a Briton's  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 

Who,  after  a long  chase  o’er  bills,  dales,  bushes. 
And  what  not,  though  be  rode  beyond  all  price. 
Ask’d  next  day,  “If  men  ever  hunted  twice ?n(\) 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a quality  uncommon 
To  early  risers  after  a long  chase. 

Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  snmmon 
December’s  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race, — 

A quality  agreeable  to  woman, 

When  her  soft  liquid  words  run  on  apace. 

Who  likes  a listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner, — 

He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  diuner; 

XXXVII. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 

And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue. 

By  humouring  always  what  they  might  assert, 

Aud  listening  to  the  topics  most  iu  vogue; 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 

And  smiling  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue! 

He  ne’er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer; — 
lu  short,  there  never  was  a better  hearer. 

XXXVIII. 

And  then  he  danced; — all  foreigners  excel 
The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime; — he  danced,  I say,  right  well. 

With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense — 

A thing  in  footing  indispensable; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 

Not  like  a ballet-master  in  the  van 

Of  his  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a gentleman. 

XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  dne  bound, 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o’er  his  figure; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground,  (2) 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigour; 

And  then  be  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 

Which  might  defy  a crotchet  critic’s  rigour. 

Such  classic  pas — sans  (law's — set  off  our  hero : 

He  glanced  like  a personified  bolero,  (3) 

XL. 

Or,  like  a flying  Hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fresco,  (4)  which  alone 
Is  worth  a tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  u tout  ensemble1 2'  of  his  movements  wore  a 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown, 

And  ne’er  to  be  described  ; for  to  the  dolour 
Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  colour. 

XLI. 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a favourite: 

A full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired; 

(1)  See  bis  letters  to  his  Son. 

(2)  — — “ as  she  skimm’d  along. 

Her  flying  feel  unbathed  on  billows  hung." 

Dryden’s  /'try!/.— I..  E. 
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A little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  so  quite; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 

Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  inspired. 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke,  who  loved  “fracas sc rie,1* 
Began  lo  treat  him  with  some  small  u agacerie .” 

XL!!. 

She  was  a fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 
Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  wiuters  in  the  graud  grand  monde. 

I ’d  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground: 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what’s  stated: 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Piantagenet. 

XLUI. 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 

A little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation; 

But  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a rebuke! 

’Twill  but  precipitate  a situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XLIV. 

The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper’d,  and  then  sneer'd ; 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown’d ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear’d ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found; 
Some  ne’er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard ; 

Some  look’d  perplex'd,  and  others  look’d  profound ; 
And  several  pitied,  with  sincere  regret, 

Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Planlageoet. 

XLV. 

But,  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affair: 
True,  he  was  absent,  and  ’twas  rumour’d,  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 

Or  what  his  consort  did : if  he  could  brook 
Her  gaieties,  none  had  a right  to  stare: 

Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  donbt, 
Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can’t  fall  out. 

XLV  I. 

But,  ob ! that  I should  ever  pen  so  sad  a line ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 

My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess’  conduct  free; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a line. 
And,  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
liOok’d  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility, 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  tbeir  sensibility 

xlvh. 

There’s  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 

Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face. 

Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a Brussels  lace. 

(3)  A Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  liveliness. — L~  E- 

(4)  “ Gaido’s  most  celebrated  work  in  the  palaces  of  Rome 
ts  bis  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  in  the  Palaun  Roapigtiosl." 
Hryvni. — L.  E. 
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Without  a friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a good  grace! 
Consoling  ns  with — “ Would  you  had  thought  twice! 
Ah!  if  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice!” 

O Time!  why  dost  not  pause?  Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  aud  hew. 
Re-set  it;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a mower. 

XLV1U. 

LIV. 

0 Job!  you  had  two  friends:  one’s  quite  enough, 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease; 

They  ’re  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather’s  rough, 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  mau  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze: 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other, 
Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.  (1) 

But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age. 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best: 

’T  was  rather  ber  experience  made  her  sage, 

For  she  had  seen  the  world  and  stood  its  test, 

As  1 have  said  in — I forget  what  page; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
By  this  time; — but  strike  six  from  seven-aud-tweuty, 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty. 

XL1X. 

LV. 

But  this  is  not  iny  maxim:  had  it  been, 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me:  yet  I care 
I would  not  be  a tortoise  in  his  screen  [not — 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 
'Tis  better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  felt  and  seen  [not. 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not: 
’Twill  teach  discern  men  t to  the  sensitive, 

And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a sieve. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out;  presented,  vaunted, 
She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 

At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 
With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean: 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 
A hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion, 

She  bad  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call’d  “ The  happiest  of  men.” 

L. 

LVI. 

Of  all  the  horrid  hideous  notes  of  woe, 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  “I  told  you  so,” 

Utter’d  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 
Who,  ’stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do. 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 
And  solace  your  slight  lapse  ’gainst  “ bono$  mores,” 
With  a long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

Since  then  she  had  sparkled  throngh  three  glowing 
Admired,  adored;  but  also  so  correct,  [winters, 
That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters, 
Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect; 

They  could  not  eveu  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 

She  had  also  snatch’d  a moment  since  her  marriage 
To  bear  a son  and  heir — and  one  miscarriage. 

LI. 

LVII. 

The  Lady  Adeline’s  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend, 
Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 
Unless  ber  habits  should  begin  to  mend: 

But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity, 

But  mix’d  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn’d: 
His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 

Aud  (as  ber  junior  by  aix  weeks)  his  youth. 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 

Those  little  gliltcrers  of  the  London  night; 

But  none  of  these  possess'd  a sting  to  wound  her— 
She  was  a pitch  beyond  a coxcomb's  flight. 
Perhaps  she  wish’d  an  aspirant  profounder; 

But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right ; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A woman,  so  she’s  good,  what  does  it  signify? 

UI. 

Lvm. 

These  forty  days’  advantage  of  her  years — 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 
Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration — 
Gave  her  a right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a young  gentleman’s  fit  education, 

Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap  year,  whose  leap, 
Id  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a heap. 

I hate  a motive,  like  a lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a stand, 
Leaving  all -claretless  the  unmoisten’d  throttle, 
Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 

I hate  it,  as  I bate  a drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand ; 

1 hate  it,  as  1 bate  an  argument, 

A laureate’s  ode,  or  servile  peer’s  “content.” 

UII. 

LIX. 

This  may  be  fix’d  at  somewhere  before  thirty — 
Say  seren-and-twenty ; for  1 never  knew 
The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advance  beyond,  while  they  coaid  pass  for  new. 

'Tis  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth; 
So  that  the  branch  a goodly  verdure  flings, 

I reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

(1)  In  Swift’s  or  lloraee  Walpole’s  letters  I think  it  is 
mentioned  that  somebody,  regretting  the  loss  of  a friend, 
was  answered  by  a universal  I'yladcs  : **  When  1 lose  one, 
1 go  to  the  Saint  James's  Coffee  house,  and  take  another."  I 
recollect  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind: — Sir 
W.  D.  was  a great  gamester.  Coming  in  one  day  to  the 

dob  of  which  he  was  a member,  he  was  observed  to  look 
melancholy.  M What  is  the  matter.  Sir  William ? " cried 
Hare,  of  facetious  memory.  “ Ah  ! " replied  Sir  W.,  “ 1 have 
just  lost  poor  I.ady  D."-“  toil  / What  at?  or 

hazard  fn  was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  the  querist. 
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To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 
Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth ; 
But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern. 

And  1 refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern.  (1) 


With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  fclat, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 

The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon's  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 

(For  foreigners  don’t  know  that  a faux  pas 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a different  list 
From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  juries, 
Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a certain  cure  is; — ) 


The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed; 

But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake. 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 

Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

urn. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear’d  the  very  worst: 

His  Grace  was  an  enduring  married  mau, 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a scene,  and  swell  the  clients’  clan 
Of  Doctor’s  Commons:  but  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  Grace's  talisman, 

And  next  a quarrel  (as  he  seem’d  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Filz-Plantagenet. 

LXIU. 

Her  Grace,  too,  pass’d  for  being  an  intrigante , 

And  somewhat  mechanic  in  her  amorous  sphere; 
One  of  those  pretty  precious  plagues,  which  haunt 
A lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 

That  like  to  male  a quarrel,  when  they  can’t 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year ; 
Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow, 

And — what  is  worst  of  all — won’t  let  you  go: 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  things  to  turn  a yonng  man’s  head, 

Or  make  a Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a friend ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead. 

Than  wear  a heart  a woman  loves  to  rend. 

’Tis  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on, 

If  that  a “ bonne  fortune n be  really  “ bonne.™ 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  o’erflowing  of  the  heart. 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile, 
She  call’d  her  husband  now  and  then  apart. 

And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.  With  a smile 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 
To  wean  Don  Juon  from  the  siren’s  wile; 


And  answer’d,  like  a statesman  or  a prophet. 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

LXVI. 

Firstly,  he  said,  “ be  never  interfered 
In  any  body’s  business  but  the  king’s:(I) 11 
Next,  that  “he  never  judged  from  what  appear’d. 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sorts  of  things 
Thirdly,  that  “Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard, 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading-strings;” 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 
“That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice.” 

LX  VII. 

And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth — 

At  least  as  far  as  bicnseance  allows: 

That  time  would  temper  Juan’s  faults  of  youth ; 
That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows; 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches 

But  here  a messenger  brought  in  despatches: 

LXY1IL 

And,  being  of  the  council  called  “ the  Privy,” 

Lord  Henry  walk’d  into  his  cabinet. 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation’s  debt; 

And  if  tbeir  full  contents  I do  not  give  ye. 

It  is  because  I do  not  know  them  yet; 

But  I shall  add  them  in  a brief  appendix, 

To  come  between  mine  epic  aud  its  index. 

LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  be  added  a slight  hint, 

Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  coin’d  in  conversation’s  mint, 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new: 
Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in’t. 

And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Retired;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss’d  her, 
Less  like  a young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a cold,  good,  honourable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing ; 

A goodly  spirit  for  a state  divan, 

A figure  fit  to  walk  before  a king; 

Tall,  stately,  form’d  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birth-days,  glorious  with  a star  and  string; 
The  very  model  of  a chamberlain — 

And  such  1 mean  to  make  him  when  I reign. 

LXXI. 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole — 

I don’t  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell — 
Which  pretty  women— the  sweet  souls! — call  soul. 

Certes  it  was  not  body ; he  was  well 
Proportion’d,  as  a poplar  or  a pole, 

A handsome  man,  that  human  miracle; 

And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war 
Had  still  preserved  bis  perpendicular. 


(I)  The  famoui  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  said  to  his  son,  on 
the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upon  the  great  effects 

arising  from  petty  causes  In  the  presumed  mystery  of  poli- 
tics : “ You  see  by  this,  my  son,  with  bow  little  wisdom  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  are  governed.” — {The  troe  story  is  : 


— yonng  Oxenstiern,  on  being  told  he  was  to  proceed  on 
some  diplomatic  mission,  expressed  bis  doubts  of  his  own 
fitness  for  such  an  office.  The  old  Chancellor,  laughing, 
answered,—  “ Nesds,  mi  fill,  quautnJA  sdentii  guhernatur 

mundus.” — L.  E.J 
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LXXII. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I’ve  said — 
That  undefinable  uJe  ne  sais  quai* 

Which,  for  what  I know,  may  of  yore  have  led 
To  Homer’s  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartau’s  bed; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  iuferior  to  King  Menclaus : — 

But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

Lxxm. 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes, 
Unless,  like  wise  Tiresias,  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  5cxcs; 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a short  time  but  connects  us — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved; 

But  both  together  form  a kind  of  centaur, 

UpoQ  whose  back 't  is  belter  not  to  venture. 

LXXIY. 

A something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 

Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking  : 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part? 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 
Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a chart, 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  breaking ; 
And  when  they’ve  made  the  shore  through  every  shock, 
T is  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a rock. 

LXXV. 

There  is  a flower  call’d  w!ove■in-id^ene$s,,, 

For  which  seeShakspeare’s  ever-blooming  garden ; — 
I will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 

And  beg  his  British  godship’s  humble  pardon, 

If  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme’s  distress, 

I touch  a single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; — 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 
Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  “ Voilh  la  pervcnche /*  ( I ) 

LXXYI. 

Eureka!  I have  found  it!  What  I mean 
To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 

But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 
An  accessory,  as  I have  cause  to  guess. 

Hard  labour’s  an  indifferent  go-between; 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey’d  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

LXXYIL 

* Beal  us  tile  procul ” from  “ negotiis,n[  2) 

Saith  Horace;  the  great  little  poet’s  wrong; 

His  other  maxim,  “ Noscitur  a soeiis ,” 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song ; 

Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 
Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long; 

But,  in  his  teeth,  whate’er  their  slate  or  station, 
Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation ! 

LXXVIII. 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing, 

Eve  made  up  millinery  with  figdeaves— 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 

As  far  as  I know,  that  the  church  receives: 

(1)  See  La  ffovvelle  Htloite. — 1..  E. 

(2)  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  II.— L.  E. 

(3)  See  Sheridan's  Critle. — I..  E. 


And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 
That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves. 

And  still  more  woman,  ftpring  from  not  employing 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  off  a dreary  void, 

A rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 
A something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy’d. 

Bards  may  siug  what  they  please  about  Content; 
Contented , when  translated,  means  but  cloy’d; 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 
Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I ne’er  read  like  those  I have  seen; 

Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a tale  had  been: 
But  such  intent  I never  bad,  nor  have  it; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies; 

I therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXX  I. 

“An  oyster  may  be  cross’d  in  love, "(3)— and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 

And  heaves  a lonely  subterraqueous  sigh, 

Much  as  a monk  may  do  within  his  cell: 

And  a-propos  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 

Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXX  II. 

O Wflberforce!  thou  roan  of  black  renown, 

Whose  merit  none  enongh  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  colossus  down. 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa! 

But  there  ’s  another  little  thing,  I own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day, 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights;  [whites. 
You  have  freed  the  Slacks — now  pray  shut  up  the 

LXXXIII. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot  (4)  bully  Alexander! 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal; 

Teach  them  that  u sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander, * 
And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thraJI? 

Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander, 

Who  eats  (ire  gratis  (since  the  pay *s  but  small) ; 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion,  (5) 

Or  dse’twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

Lxxxrv. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out ; 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  soi-disant  sound  mind. 

This  I could  prove  beyond  a single  doubt, 

Were  there  a jot  of  sense  among  mankind; 

But  till  that  point  d’appui  is  found,  alas! 

Like  Archimedes,  1 leave  earth  as ’t  was. 

(4)  The bald-eoot  iia  small  bird  of  prey  in  marshes.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  baldtsb. — L.  L 

(5)  The  King's  palace  at  Brighton. — L.  E. 
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LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  wax  vacant,  though  a splendid  mansion ; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion. 

A wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck’d. 

Because  ’t  is  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a stanch  one : 
But  when  the  Utter  works  its  own  undoing, 

| Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVL 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so;  but  that  love 
Cost  ber  an  effort,  which  is  a sad  toil. 

The  stone  of  Sysiphus,(l)  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

She  bad  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove, 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 

Their  union  was  a model  to  behold, 

Serene  and  noble, —conjugal,  but  cold. 

LXXXV  II. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 

Though  much  in  temper;  but  they  never  clash’d: 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres, 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash’d, 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash’d 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 

Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep.(2) 

LXXXV1II. 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta’en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  flatter 
Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 

Intense  intentions  arc  a dangerous  matter : 
Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess’d, 
And  gather’d  as  they  run  like  growing  water 
Upon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 
Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress’d. 

LX  XXIX. 

Bat  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 
Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen, 

That  is,  when  they  succeed ; but  greatly  blamed 
As  obstinacy , both  in  men  and  women, 

Whene’er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed: — 
And  ’twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 
To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

xc. 

Had  Bonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  had  been  firmness;  now  ’tis  pertinacity: 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two? 

1 leave  it  to  yonr  people  of  sagacity 
To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true, 

If  such  can  e’er  be  drawn  by  man’s  capacity : 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Who  in  her  way  too  was  a heroine. 

XCI. 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart ; then  how  should  I ? 

I think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan: 

(I)  M With  many  a weary  atep,  and  many  a groan. 

Up  the  high  hiU  be  heaven  the  huge  round  atone : 

The  huge  round  atone,  resalting  with  a bound. 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground 
Pope's  Homer. — L.  F- 


If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 
The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a new  one: 

She  merely  felt  a common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a false  or  true  one) 

In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger, — 

Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a stranger, 

XCII. 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 
Of  Platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 
Or  Germany,  where  people  pitrely  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance; 

But  of  such  friendship  as  roan’s  may  to  man  be 
She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCIII. 

No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 
Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood. 

An  innocent  predominance  annex, 

And  tone  the  concord  to  a finer  mood. 

If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks, 

And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood. 

No  friend  like  to  a woman  earth  discovers. 

So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lovers. 

XCIV. 

Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 

Of  change;  and  how  should  this  be  otherwise? 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a term 
Is  shown  through  nature’s  whole  analogies ; (3) 

And  bow  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm? 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies? 
Methinks  Love’s  very  title  says  enough : 

How  should  “the  tender  passion”  e’er  be  tough? 

xcv. 

Alas!  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I have  heard  from  many) 

Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a zany. 

I’ve  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 

The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives. 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCV L 

I’ve  also  Been  some  female  friends  (’tis  odd. 

But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I could  prove) 

That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad. 

At  borne,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  Love  — 

Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppression  trod 
Upon  me;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove; 

Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my  battles, 
Despite  the  snake  Society’s  loud  rattles. 

XCVH. 

Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense 
Will  be  discuss’d  hereafter,  1 opine: 

At  present  I am  glad  of  a pretence 

(2)  See  anti,  p.ll».-P.K. 

(3)  “These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  is  their  triumph  die.” 

Homeo  and  Juliet. — L R. 

i 
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To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  ntspetu*; 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

XCVIII. 

Whether  they  rode,  or  walk’d,  or  studied  Spanish, 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 

A pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call’d  “small,” 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  1 must  banish 
To  the  next  Canto;  where  perhaps  I shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  iu  my  way. 

XCIX. 

Above  all,  I beg  all  men  to  forbear 
Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter: 

They’ll  only  make  mistake*  about  the  fair, 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 

And  I shall  take  a much  more  serious  air 
Than  I have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fall;  but  if  they  do,  ’twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 

But  great  things  spring  from  little: — Would  you  think, 
That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a passion 
As  e’er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a slight  occasion, 

As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 
Of  such  a sentimental  situation? 

You’ll  never  guess,  I’ll  bet  you  millions,  milliards — 
It  all  sprung  from  a harmless  game  at  billiards. 

Cl. 

Tis  strange, — but  true;  for  truth  is  always  strange; 

Stranger  than  fiction : if  it  could  be  told, 

How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold! 

How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 

If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls’  antipodes. 

CII. 

What  “antres  vast  and  deserts  idle”(l)  than 
Would  be  discover’d  in  the  human  soul! 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men. 

With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole! 

What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control! 

Were  things  but  only  call’d  by  their  right  name, 
Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


CANTO  XV.  (2) 


I. 

Ah  ! — What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection ; 

Whatever  follows  ne’ertheless  may  be 
As  h-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  follow’d  free. 

(I)  Othello,  act  I.  sc.  Hi. — L.  E. 

(S)  Cantos  XV.  and  XVI.  were  puhliibed  in  London,  in 
March,  I824.—L.E. 


All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection, 

An  “Oh!”  or  “Ah!”  of  joy  or  misery, 

Or  a “Ha!  ha ! ” or  “ Bah ! ” — a yawn,  or  “ Pooh ! n 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

n. 

Bui,  more  or  less,  the  whole’s  a syncope 
Or  a singultus — emblems  of  emotion, 

The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean, 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion. 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul’s  delight, 
lu  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight. 

III. 

But  all  arc  better  thau  the  sigh  suppress'd. 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 

Making  the  countenance  a masque  of  rest, 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 

Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A corner  for  herself;  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah  ! who  can  tell  ? Or  rather,  who  can  not 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion’s  errors? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors: 
What  though  on  lathe’s  stream  he  seem  to  float. 

He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 
Leaves  a sad  sediment  of  Time’s  worst  sand. 

V. 

And  as  for  love — O love! We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 

A pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 
There’s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a reed; 

There’s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a rill; 

There’s  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears: 

Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

VI. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honourable, 

And  honour’d,  ran  a risk  of  growing  less  so ; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 

In  their  resolves — alas!  that  I should  say  so! 
They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 

When  once  decanted; — I presume  to  gness  so, 

But  will  not  swear:  yet  both,  upon  occasion, 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration 

m 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage. 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ; and  yet 
Bright  as  a new  napoleon  from  its  miutage, 

Or  glorious  as  a diamond  richly  set; 

A page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 

And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  debt — 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  in’t 
The  luck  of  finding  every  body  solvent. 

VIII. 

()  Death ! thou  dunnest  of  all  duns ! thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap, 

Like  a meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely. 
Some  splendid  debtor  be  would  take  by  sap : 
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But  oft  denied,  as  patience  ’gins  to  fail,  be 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap, 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 
On  ready  inouey,  or  ua  draft  on  Ransom.”  (1) 

Perhaps  *twas  hardly  quite  assured  enough, 

But  modesty’s  at  times  its  own  reward, 

Like  virtue;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 
Will  go  much  farther  than  there’s  need  to  mention. 

IX. 

Whate’er  thou  takest,  spore  a while  poor  Beauty! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  lirou  hast  so  much  prey. 

What  though  she  now  aud  then  may  slip  from  duty, 
The  more’s  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  gourmaud!  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty, 
You  should  be  civil  in  a modest  way : 

Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases, 

And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

XV. 

Serene,  accomplish'd,  cheerful,  but  not  loud* 
Insinuating  without  insinuation; 

Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

Yet  ne’er  betraying  this  in  conversation; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud, 
So  as  to  make  them  feci  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs: — without  a struggle  for  priority, 
He  neither  brook’d  nor  claim'd  superiority. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said). 
Because  she  was  not  opt,  like  some  of  us, 

To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 
To  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  discuss)  — 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  bead 
Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent, 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XVI. 

That  is,  with  mem:  with  women  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for;  aud  their 
Imagination’s  quite  enough  for  that: 

So  that  the  outline ’s  tolerably  fair, 

They  fill  the  canvass  op— and  “ verbum  sat” 

If  ouce  their  fantasies  be  brought  to  bear 
Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 

They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a Raphael.  (3) 

XI. 

Some  parts  of  Juan’s  history,  which  Rumour, 

That  live  gazette,  bad  scatter'd  to  disfigure. 

She  had  heard ; but  women  hear  with  more  good  humour 
Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigour: 

Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 
Strict,  and  his  mind  agsamed  a maulier  vigour} 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 

The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.(2) 

XVII. 

Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character, 

Was  apt  to  add  a colouring  from  her  own: 
’Tis  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err, 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known: 
And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 
Their  fully  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

xn. 

Mis  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 
Because  he  ne’er  seem’d  anxious  to  seduce; 
Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest : no  abuse 
Of  his  attractions  raarr'd  the  fair  perspective, 
To  indicate  a Cupidon  broke  loose. 

And  seem  to  say,  “Resist  us  if  you  can,” — 
Which  makes  a dandy  while  it  spoils  a man. 

XVIII. 

Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke?  and  greater  Bacon? 

Great  Socrates?  And  thou,  Diviner  still, (4) 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill? 
Redcemiug  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken, 
flow  was  thy  toil  rewarded  ? We  might  fill 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations, 

But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  nations. 

XIII. 

They  are  wrong — that’s  not  the  way  to  set  about  it; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone: 

Sincere  he  was — at  least  yon  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice’s  tone. 

1 The  devil  bath  not  in  all  his  quiver’s  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a sweet  voice. 

XIX 

I perch  upon  a bumbler  promontory, 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety: 

With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory, 
But  speculating  as  I cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story, 
And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 

I rattle  on  exactly  as  1 ’d  talk 
With  any  body  in  a ride  or  walk. 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 
Suspicion:  though  not  timid,  his  regard 
Was  such  as  rather  seem’d  to  keep  aloof. 

To  shield  himself  than  pot  you  on  your  gnard : 

XX. 

I don’t  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme; 

But  there’s  a conversational  facility, 

Which  may  round  ofT  an  hoar  upon  a time. 

(1)  Ransom,  Kionaird,  and  Co.  were  Lord  Byron's  bank- 
ers.—L.  B. 

(2)  See  Mi  (ford's  Cnee*,  vol.  iii. — L.  E. 

i3)  Raphael's  masterpiece  ia  coiled  the  Transfiguration. 
— L-  E. 

(4)  As  It  U necessary  ia  these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
I say  that  1 mean,  by  “ Diviner  still,”  Casisr.  If  ever  God 

was  moo-  or  man  God— he  wm  both.  I never  arraigned  ' 
bis  creed,  but  the  use — or  abate— made  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  r 
one  day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  negro  slavery,  and  i 
Mr.  Wilherforce  had  little  to  say  ia  reply.  And  was  ChrUt 
crucified,  that  black  men  might  he  scourged  ? If  so,  be  j 
bad  better  been  born  a mulatto,  to  giva  both  colours  an 
equal  chance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation. 

Off 
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Of  (his  I’m  sure  ai  least,  there’s  no  senrility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime, 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary, 

Just  as  I feel  the  u Improwisatore.1* 

XXI. 

“Omnia  rult  belle  Matho  dicerc — die  aliquando 
Et  £ene,  die  neutrum , die  aliquando  win/*.”  (I) 

The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  cau  do; 

Tire  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily; 

The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  staud  to; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily: 
The  whole  together  is  what  1 could  wish 
To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a dish. 

XXII. 

A modest  hope — but  modesty ’s  my  forte, 

And  pride  my  foible: — let  us  ramble  on. 

I meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 

But  now  I can’t  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  if  1 had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 
Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 
W’ere  more; — but  I was  born  for  opposition. 

xxin. 

But  then  ’t  is  mostly  on  the  weaker  side; 

So  that  I verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  arc  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 
Were  shaken  down,  and  “dogs  had  had  their  day, ”(2) 
Though  at  the  first  I might  perchance  deride 
Their  tumble,  1 should  turn  the  other  way, 

And  wav  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty, 

Because  I hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I think  I should  have  made  a decent  spouse. 

If  I had  never  proved  the  soft  condition; 

I think  I should  have  made  monastic  vows, 

But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition: 

’Gainst  rhyme  I never  should  have  knock’d  my  brows, 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian, 
Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a poet, 

If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it.  (3) 

XXV. 

Bat  “busses  aller.  ” — Knights  and  dames  I sing, 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.  Tis  a flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 

Plnmed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite: 

The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

"With  nature  manners  which  arc  artificial, 

And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especial. 

(1)  * Thou  finely  wouldst  say  all  ? Say  something  well: 

Ssy  something  ill,  if  thou  wouldst  bear  tbc  bell.” 
Elphlssston. — L.  E. 

(2)  “ The  cat  will  mew  ; the  dog  will  have  his  day.” 

naaUet.~-L.E. 

(3j  The  reader  has  already  seen  in  what  style  the  Kdin- 
burgh  Reviewers  dealt  with  Lord  Byron's  early  performance 
(ante,  p.  47; — the  effect  which  that  criticism  produced  on 
him  at  the  time  (p.  48) — and  bow  be  felt  the  more  favour- 
able treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Monthly  Review 
(p.  47).  We  should  not,  however,  in  the  page  last  referred 
to,  have  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  young  poet  was 
not  less  courteously  and  encouragingly  welcomed  in  another 
publication.  We  allude  to  an  article  on  the  Honrs  of 
Idleness,  by  J.  H.  Marklaod,  Esq.,  the  learned  Editor  of  the 

XXVI. 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners;  maum-rs  now  make  men — 
Pinn’d  like  a flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold. 

At  least  nine,  and  a ninth  beside  of  ten. 

Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 
Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 

xxvn. 

We  11  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on ’t : — March ! 

March,  my  Muse!  If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flatter; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research: 
Columbus  found  a new  world  in  a cutter, 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage. 

While  yet  America  was  in  ber  non-age.  (4) 

XXVIII. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 
Of  Juan’s  merits  and  his  situation, 

Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense, — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a fresh  sensation, 

Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence. 

Which  is  for  innocence  a sad  temptation, — 

As  women  hate  half  measures,  ou  the  whole, 

She  ’gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a good  opinion  of  advice, 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis. 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price. 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 

She  thought  upou  the  subject  twice  or  thrice. 

And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 
For  morals,  marriage;  and,  this  question  carried, 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference, 

He  had  a predilection  for  that  tie; 

But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 
To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference, 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply: 

That  still  he’d  wed  with  such  or  such  a lady, 

If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself, 

And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Chester  Mysteries,  which  concluded  in  these  terms:— “We 
heartily  hope,  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirit*, 
which  evidently  pervade  the  greater  part  of  the*e  effusions, 
are  entirely  dispelled  ; and  are  confident  that  ‘ George-Gor- 
don  Lord  Ilyron  * will  have  a conspicuous  niche  in  esery 
future  edition  of  Royal  and  Noble  Juthor*.n  See  Gentle- 
man's Mag.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1217. — L.  E. 

(4)  “ Three  *mnll  vessel*  were  apparently  all  that  Col  urn 
hoi  bad  required.  Two  of  them  were  light  barques,  called 
caravel*,  not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more 
modern  days.  That  such  long  and  perilous  expedition*,  into 
unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken  in  vessel*  without  decks, 
and  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent  tempests  by 
which  they  were  frequently  ossalled,  remain  among  the 
singular  circumstance*  of  those  daring  voyages.”  t f asking  - 
ton  Irving. — U K. 
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Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 

] There’s  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 
More  (like  a stork-holder  in  growing  pelf) 

I Than  match-making  in  general:  *1  is  no  sin, 

, Certes,  but  a preventative,  and  therefore 
That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a miss 
Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed, 

Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities. 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 

As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melo-draines  or  pantomimes. 

xxxm. 

They  generally  have  some  only  son, 

Some  heir  to  a large  property,  some  friend 
Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John, 

Or  graveLord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  mightend 
A line,  aud  leave  posterity  undone, 

Unless  a marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
The  prospect  aud  their  morals:  and,  besides, 

They  have  at  hand  a blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select, 

For  this  an  heiress,  aud  for  that  a beauty ; 

For  one  a songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 

For  t’other  one  who  promises  much  duty; 

For  this  a lady  no  one  can  reject. 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a booty ; 
A second  for  her  excellent  connections; 

A third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargo’d  marriage(l) 
lu  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes, 
Strangely  enough,  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 

Because  it  breeds  no  more  months  than  it  nourishes, 
! Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages)  — 

Why  call’d  he  “Harmony”  a state  sans  wedlock? 
Now  here  I have  got  the  preacher  at  a dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learn’d  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  ’tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  aud  godly. 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  wlial  1 can  term  any 
Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 

My  objection’s  to  his  title,  not  bis  ritual, 

Although  I wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

(I)  This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony  in 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  a*  the  “ Shak- 
ers ” do ; hnt  lay*  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  prevent 
more  thou  a certain  quantum  of  hirths  within  a certain 
number  of  years  ; which  hirths  (as  Mr.  Holme  observes)  ge- 
nerally arrive  “in  a little  flock  like  those  of  a farmer’s 
lambs,  all  within  the  same  month  perhaps.”  These  Har- 
monists (to  called  from  the  name  of  their  settlement)  are 
represented  as  a remarkably  flourishing,  pions,  and  quiet 
people.  See  the  various  recent  writers  on  America. 

(‘2)  Jacob  Tonsoo,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  was  accustomed 


XXXVII. 

Bat  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons, 

Who  favour,  malgrt ? Malthus,  generation — 
Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a desperate  rate  runs, 

That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXXVI II. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus?  I can’t  tell;  [raent, 

I wish  she  bad : his  book  *s  the  eleventh  cominand- 
Which  says,  “Thou  shall  not  marry,”  unless  well: 
This  he  (as  far  ns  I can  understand)  meant. 

’Tis  not  my  purpose  on  bis  views  to  dwell; 

Nor  canvass  what  “so  eminent  a hand”  meant ;(2) 
But,  certes,  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic, 

Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. 

XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance, 

Or  separate  maintenance,  in  case ’t  was  doom’d — 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 
That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groom'd , 

May  retrograde  a little  in  the  dance 
Of  marriage — (which  might  form  a painter’s  fame. 
Like  Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death{ 3)  — but  ’tis  tin* 
same) ; — 

XL. 

But  Adeline  determined  Juan’s  wedding 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that ’s  enough  for  woman : 
But  then,  with  whom?  There  was  the  sage  Miss 
Reading, 

Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman,  ami  Miss 
And  the  two  fair  co-hciresscs  Gillbedding.  [Knowmuu, 
She  deem’d  his  merits  something  more  than  com- 
AU  these  were  unobjectionable  matches,  (in on: 

: And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches. 

XLI. 

There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer's  sea, 
That  usual  paragon,  an  only  (laughter, 

Who  seem’d  the  cream  of  equanimity, 

Till  skimm’d — and  then  there  was  some  tnilk  and 
With  a slight  shade  of  blue  too,  it  might  be,  [water, 
Beneath  the  surface;  but  what  did  it  matter? 
i Love’s  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quiet, 

| AikI,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a milk  diet. 

XLU. 

And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoestring, 

A dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate, 

Whose  heart  was  fix’d  upon  a star  or  blue-string; 

But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late, 

to  call  hi*  writer*  u able  pens,”  u persons  of  honour,”  and 
especially  “ eminent  hands.”  Vide  Correspondence , etc.  etc 
— I1*  Perhaps  I should  myself  be  much  better  pleased,  tf  I 
were  told  yon  called  me  your  little  friend,  than  if  you  com- 
plimented me  with  the  title  of  a 1 great  genius,’  or  an  'emi- 
nent band,'  as  Jacob  does  all  his  authors.”  i‘oj/c  to  Steele. 
-I-  E.) 

(3)  See  D’Isrneli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature,  New  Series,  j 
vol.  ii.  p.  30$,  and  the  Dissertation  pretixedto  Mr.  Douce's  | 
valuable  edition  of  Hollar's  Dance  qf  Death.— L.  E. 
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Or  that  she  had  not  harp’d  upon  the  true  string, 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great. 

She  look  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 

A Russ  or  Turk— the  one’s  as  good  as  t’other. 

XLM. 

And  then  there  was— but  why  should  I go  on. 

Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off? — there  was 
Indeed  a certain  fair  and  fairy  one. 

Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class,— 
Aurora  Raby,  a young  star  who  shone 

O’er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 

A lovely  being,  scarcely  form’d  or  moulded, 

A rose  wilh  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 

Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan;  left  an  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind ; 

But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely ! 

Blood  is  not  water;  and  where  shall  we  find 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas!  behind, 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a home 
Is  wauling,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb? 

XLV. 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine . 

In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  which  sadly  shoue,  as  seraphs’  shine. 

All  youth — but  wilh  an  aspect  beyond  time; 
Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man’s  decline; 

Mournful — but  mournful  of  another’*  crime, 

She  look’d  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden’s  door, 

Aud  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVL 

She  was  a Catholic,  too.  sincere,  austere. 

As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow’d, 

And  deem’d  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 

PerhapR  because 't  was  falleu : her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  bad  fill’d  tbe  ear 
Of  nations,  and  bad  never  bent  or  bow'd 
To  novel  power;  and,  as  she  was  the  last, 

She  held  their  old  faith  aud  old  feelings  fast. 

XL  VII. 

She  gazed  upon  a world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  Reeking  not  to  know  it;  silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a flower,  thus  qniclly  she  grew, 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew; 

Her  spirit  seem’d  as  seated  on  a throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young ! 

XLVIII. 

Now  it  so  happen’d,  in  the  catalogue 
Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted, 

Although  her  birth  aud  wealth  had  given  her  vogue 
Beyond  the  charmers  we  liave  already  cited; 

Her  beauty  also  seem’d  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mention'd  as  well  fitted. 

By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

(I)  See  TacUut,  b.  vi.-L.  E. 


XLIX. 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  tbe  pageant  of  Tiberius, (1) 

Made  Juau  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  express’d  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 
When  Adeliue  replied  with  Rome  disgust, 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 

She  mar  veil’d  “ what  he  saw  in  such  a baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby  *!n 

L. 

Joan  rejoin’d — “She  was  a Catholic, 

Aud  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion; 

Since  he  was  sore  his  mother  would  full  sick, 

And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 

If *»  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem’d  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 
Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 

As  usual — the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 

LI. 

And  wherefore  not?  A reasonable  reason, 

If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition; 

If  bad,  tbe  best  way’s  certainly  to  tease  on, 

And  amplify ; you  lose  much  by  concision : 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a politician; 

Or— what  is  just  the  same— it  wearies  out. 

So  the  eud’s  gain’d,  wbat  signifies  the  route? 

LI  I. 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice — • 

For  prejudice  it  was — against  a creature 
As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature. 

For  me  appears  a question  far  too  nice, 

Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  natnre; 

But  nature’s  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 
Than  1 have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIU. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  tbe  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look’d, 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day: 

For  there  are  few  things  by  maukind  less  brook’d,  ; 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked,  j 
Like  “Antony’s  by  Csesar,” (2)  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 

It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 

It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 
Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaving  few  to  find. 

It  was  not  jealousy,  I think : but  shun 
Following  the  “ ignes  fatui”  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but ’t is  easier  far,  alas! 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

Little  Anrora  deem’d  she  was  the  theme 

Of  such  discussiou.  She  was  there  a gncsl; 

A beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 

(2)  — — “ And,  oader  him, 

My  genial  la  rebaked  ; «•  It  Is  laid 

Mark  Antony’s  wa*  by  C**ar."  Maebtih — 1-  K- 
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Which  flow’d  on  for  a moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a moment  o’er  each  sparkling  crest 
Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled  — 
I She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVL 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her:  she  saw  her  blaze 
Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a glow-worm  shine, 
Then  turn’d  unto  the  stars  for  lofiier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine. 

Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world’s  ways; 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor, 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVII. 

His  fame  too, — for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 
A heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame; 

Follies  trick’d  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind: — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 

Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LV1II. 

Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Ilaidee; 

Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere: 

The  island  gill,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea, 

More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 

Was  Nature's  all:  Aurora  could  not  be, 

Nor  would  be,  thus: — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a flower  and  gem. 

LIX. 

Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 

Met liiu ks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 

And,  as  my  friend  Scott  say  s,  “ 1 sound  ray  warison;”(l) 
Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative — 

Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire,  [it,  if 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 

I say,  in  my  slight  way  I may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humauity. 

I write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 

At  least  for  this  1 cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll : when  1 began  it,  1 
Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so — now  1 know  it, 
But  still  I am,  or  was,  a pretty  poet. 

LXI. 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adeliue  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady; 

(I)  U'nrisnn— rrl  degtierre  — note  of  assault  :— 

**  Elllirr  receive  within  t|«rv  lowers 
Two  Imndrnl  of  m;  matter’*  power*. 

Or  ilraiftil  lliej  mhiimI  their  irtruoji, 

And  t Un in  and  spoil  Uit»  garrison  " 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,— L-  E. 

(5)  Set  Jlmrvuxch  del  Gourmands,  Code  Gourmand,  le 
j Culsmier  Hoy  a/,  etc.  etc. — L.  E. 
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But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr’d  or  mended. 

The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  fur  “ dinner  ready,” 

But  for  that  hour,  call'd  half-hour , given  to  dress, 
Though  ladies’  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXIL 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table, 

With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  forks 
For  weapons  (but  what  Muse  since  Homer’s  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 
To  draw  up  in  array  a single  day-bill 

Of  modern  dinners?  where  more  mystery  lurks. 

In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a sole  rago&t. 

Than  witches,  b — ches,  or  physicians,  brew. 

LXI  1 1. 

There  was  a goodly  “soupc  a la  bonne  femme  ,”(2) 
Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ; there 
A turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram,  [was,  loo, 
Relieved  with  “diudon  a la  Periguenx;” 

There  also  was the  sinner  that  I aiu! 

How  shall  I get  this  gourmand  stanza  through? — 
“Soupe  a la  Beauveau,”  whose  relief  was  dory, 
Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LX  IV. 

But  I must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 
Or  mass;  for  should  I stretch  into  detail, 

My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail. 
But,  though  a “bonne  vivanlc,”  I must  confess 
Her  stomach's  not  her  peccant  part;  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection, 

Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 

LXV. 

Fowls  “a  la  Cond£,”  slices  eke  of  salmon, 

With  “sauces  genevoises,”  and  haunch  of  venison; 
Wines,  too,  which  might  again  have  slain  young 
Ammon — 

A man  like  whom  I hope  we  sha’n’t  see  many  soon; 
They  also  set  a glazed  Westphalian  ham  on, 
Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  benison; 

And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  whirls, 
As  white  as  Cleopatra’s  melted  pearls. 

LXV  I. 

Then  there  was  God  knows  what  “a  I’alleraande,” 

“ A IVspaguole,”  “ timballe,”  and  “salpicon” — 
With  things  1 can’t  withstand  or  understand, 

Though  swallow’d  with  much  zest  upon  the  whole; 
And  “entremets”  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 

While  great  Lucullus’  robe  triomphale  muffles — 
{There’s  fame) — young  partridge  fillets,  deck’d  with 
truffles.  (3) 

LX  VI  I.  J 

What  are  the  fillets  on  the  victor’s  brow 

To  these?  They  are  rags  or  dust  Where  is  the  arch 

(3)  A dish  “ila  I-oculIus.n  ThU  hero,  who  conquered 
the  East,  has  left  his  morr  extended  celebrity  to  the  trans- 
plantation  of  cherries  (which  he  first  brought  into  Europe), 
and  the  nomenclature  of  tome  very  good  dishes ; — and  I 
am  not  sore  that  (harring  indigestion ' he  has  not  done  more 
service  to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  his  conquests. 
A cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a bloody  laurel : besides, 
he  has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  from  both. 
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Which  nodded  to  the  nations’  spoils  below  ? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariot’s  haughty  march  ? 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go. 

Farther  1 shall  not  follow  the  research : 

Rut  oh!  ye  modern  heroes,  with  your  cartridges, 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e’en  to  partridges? 

Lxvni. 

Those  truffles,  too,  are  no  Ixid  accessories, 

Follow’d  by  “petit*  puits  d’nmour” — a dish 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies, 

So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish, 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries, 

Which  eucyclopedize  both  flesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  “confitures,”  it  no  less  true  is, 
There’s  pretty  picking  in  those  “petits  puits.” (I) 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expended  on  two  courses; 

And  indigestion’s  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam’s  simple  ration, 
That  cookery  could  have  call’d  forth  such  resources 
As  form  a science  aud  a nomenclature 
From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature? 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 

The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 
In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I can  tell; 

Also  the  younger  men  too:  for  a springald 
Can’t,  like  ripe  age,  in  gormandize  excel. 

But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  Ijsper. 

LX  XI. 

Alas ! I must  leave  undescribed  the  gibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consomme,  the  puree, 

All  which  I use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 
Titan  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way : 
I must  not  introduce  even  a spare-rib  here, 

“Bubble  and  squeak”  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay: 
But  1 have  dined,  aud  must  forego,  alas! 

The  chaste  description  even  of  a “ becasse 

Lxxn. 

And  frnits  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout — 

Taste  or  the  g out , — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach!  Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do; 
But  ajlert  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gout?  I have  not  had  it — 

But  I may  have,  aud  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

Lxxnu 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine. 

Must  I pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare? 

I must,  although  a favourite  “ plat”  of  mine 
In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  every  where: 

On  them  and  bread  ’twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 

(I)  “ Petits  puit*  d’nmour  garni*  de  confiture*, " — a cla*- 
■iral  and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  Bank  of  a aecoml 
course. 


WORKS. 


On  Sunium  or  Hvinettus,  like  Diogenes, 

Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is. 

LXXIV. 

Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 

The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display'd: 

Don  Juau  sat  next  an  “a  l’espagnole” — 

No  damsel,  but  a dish,  as  hath  been  said; 

But  so  far  like  a lady,  that ’t  was  drest 

LXXV. 

Superbly,  and  contain’d  a world  of  zest. 

By  some  odd  chance,  too,  lie  was  placed  between 
Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 

A situation  difficult,  I ween. 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 
Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine; 

For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,  [him. 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem’d  to  look  through 

LXXV  I. 

I sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears: 

This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 
Are  somehow  echo’d  to  the  pretty  dears, 

Of  which  I can’t  tell  whence  tbeir  knowledge 
Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres,  [springs. 
Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rings. 

*T  is  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  beard 
Long  dialogues — which  pass’d  without  a woi*d! 

LXXVII. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a preux  chevalier — as  it  ought: 

Of  all  offences  that ’s  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a thought. 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  uot  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught; 

Like  a good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 

And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

LXX  VIII. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 
Required.  Aurora  scarcely  look’d  aside. 

Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl!  Could  it  be  pride? 

Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity? 

Heaven  knows!  But  Adeline’s  malicious  eyes 
Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look’d  as  much  as  if  to  say,  “I  said  it;” 

A Lind  of  triumph  I’ll  not  recommend, 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I have  seen  or  read  it, 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend, 

Will  pique  a gentleman,  for  his  own  credit, 

To  bring  what  was  a jest  to  a serious  end: 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  teas, 

And  hate  those  who  won’t  let  them  come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  info  some  attentions, 

Slight  but  select,  aud  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

That  he  wuuld  rather  make  them  more  than  less. 
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Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 

Though  probably  much  less  a fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison. 
As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 

From  answering  she  began  to  question:  this 
With  her  was  rare;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 

Began  to  dread  she  *d  thaw  to  a coquette — 

So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 
In  motion;  but  she  here  too  much  refined — 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

lxxxit. 

But  Juan  had  a sort  of  winning  way, 

A proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 

Which  sbow’d  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 
As  if  each  charming  word  were  a decree. 

His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free: 

He  liad  the  art  of  drawing  people  out, 

Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about. 

LXXXIII. 

Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem’d  he  had  more  sense 
Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud — 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  thiugs  will  great 
commence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment. 

And  wins  even  by  a dedicate  dissent. 

lxxxiv. 

And  then  be  had  good  looks; — that  point  was  carried 
Ncm.  con.  amongst  the  women,  which  I grieve 
To  say  leads  off  to  crim.  con.  with  the  married — 

A case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 

Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive. 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 

LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look’d  more  on  books  than  faces, 

Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage. 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 

Especially  upon  a printed  page. 

But  Virtue’s  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces. 

Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own’d  to  a penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty. 

LXXXVI. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  tbns  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates; 

And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 
At  seventy  years  had  fantasies  like  ttiese, 

Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I know  not  why  they  should  displease 

(1)  Subauditur  “non.-”  omitted  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony. 

(2)  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Chancellor  of  England 


In  virgins — always  in  a modest  way, 

Observe;  for  that  with  me ’a  a u sine  qu&.”  (t) 

Lxxxvn. 

Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke 
(See  Littleton),  whene’er  1 have  express’d 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 

Perhaps  I have  a third  too,  in  a nook, 

Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a sorry  jest : 

But  if  a writer  should  be  qnite  consistent, 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent? 

LXXXVIII. 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body, 

Even  my  veracious  self? — But  that’s  a lie; 

1 never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I? 

He  who  doubts  all  things  nothiug  can  deny : 

Truth’s  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy, 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o’er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable, 

Are  false,  bat  may  be  render’d  also  true 
By  those  who  sow  them  in  a land  that’s  arable. 

’Tis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do! 

*Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable: 

But  what’s  reality?  Who  has  its  clue? 
Philosophy?  No:  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion?  Yes;  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 

XC. 

Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that’s  pretty  clear; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 

God  help  us!  Since  we  have  need  on  onr  career 
To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 

"T  is  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear. 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a second  sight 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 

Without  a small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 

But  here  again,  why  will  I thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  ? None  can  hate 
So  much  as  I do  any  kind  of  wrangle; 

And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 

I always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state: 

Yet  I wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I was  bred  a moderate  Presbyterian- 

xcn. 

But  though  I am  a temperate  theologian, 

And  also  meek  as  a metaphysician, 

Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 

As  Eldon  (2)  on  a lunatic  commission, — 

In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world’s  condition. 

It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hoda,(3) 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law. 

(with  the  interruption  of  fnurtern  months')  from  I HOI  to 
1830 — L.  E. 

(3)  llecla  is  a famous  hot-spring  in  Iceland.— L.  E. 
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XCIII. 


But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 

Are  topics  which  I sometimes  introduce, 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 

But  as  subservient  to  a moral  uae; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dress  society, 

And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verdant  noose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  all 
Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural. 

XC1V. 

And  now  I will  give  up  all  argument; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  “fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent:" — (I) 

Yes,  I’ll  begin  a thorough  reformation. 

Indeed,  I never  knew  what  people  meant 
By  deeming  that  my  Muse’s  conversation 
Was  dangerous;- — I think  she  is  as  harmless 
As  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  may  charm  less. 

xcv. 

Grim  reader!  did  yon  ever  see  a ghost? 

No;  but  you  have  heard— l understand— be  dumb. 
And  don’t  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 

And  do  not  think  I mean  to  sneer  at  most 
Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious:— 

For  certaiu  reasons,  my  belief  is  serious.  (2) 

XCVI. 

Serious!  You  langh  ;— you  may:  that  will  I not; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  all. 

I say  1 do  believe  a haunted  spot 

Exists— and  where?  That  shall  I not  recall, 
Because  I’d  rather  it  should  be  forgot. 

“ Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard  (3)  may  appal.’1’ 

In  short,  upon  that  subject  I’ve  some  qualms  very 
Like  those  of  (he  philosopher  of  Malmsbury . (4) 

xevu. 

The  night — T sing  by  night — sometimes  an  owl, 

And  now  and  then  a nightingale)— is  dim. 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva  s fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn: 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl— 

I wish  to  Heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim; 

(I)  Ham  let.  Act  111,  sc.  U.— L.  B. 

(il)  It  rosy  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  Byron, 
whose  notions  on  the  auhject  of  religion  were  so  vague  and 
sceptical,  was  In  a remarkable  degree  under  the  influence 
of  superstition.  His  weakness  on  this  point  was  well  known 
to  all  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacj,  and  ao  pro- 
minent a trait  did  it  form  in  his  character,  that  not  one  of 
his  numerous  biographers  has  left  It  unnoticed  He  be- 
lieved in  supernataral  appearances  and  presentiments.  He 
was  haunted  by  a fortune-teller’s  prediction,  that  hit  27th 
and  37th  yenrs  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Friday  was  always 
a dies  nefastus  in  his  calendar— so  much  so,  that  he  recol- 
lected, with  positive  dismay,  that  he  had  embarked  from 
Genoa  for  Greece  on  a Friday;  and  it  Is  even  stated,  that  he 
once  aent  away  a Genoese  tailor  who  brought  him  home 
n new  coni  on  that  inauapiclous  day.  “ Byron,"  anys  Lady 
Blesslngton,  u Is,  I believe,  sincere  in  his  belief  in  superna- 
tural appearances  ; he  assumes  a grave  and  mysterious  air 
when  he  talks  on  the  subject,  which  he  it  fond  of  doing, 
and  has  told  roe  some  extraordinary  stories  relative  to  Mr. 
Shelley,  who,  he  assures  me,  had  an  implicit  belief  In 
ghosts.  He  also  told  me  that  Mr.  Shelley’s  spectre  had 
appeared  to  a lady  walking  in  a garden,  and  he  seemed  to 
lay  great  stress  on  this.  He  is  also  superstitious  about 
days,  nod  other  trifling  things— be  believes  in  lucky  and 
unlucky  days— dislikes  undertaking  anything  on  a Friday, 
helping  or  bring  helped  to  salt  at  table,  spilling  salt  or  oil, 


' The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 

1 think  too  that  1 have  sate  up  too  late: 

XCV1II. 

And  therefore,  though  ’tis  by  no  means  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon— when  I have  other  things 
To  think  of,  if  I ever  think — I say 

I feel  some  chilly  midnight  shuddering*, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 

Treating  a topic  which,  alas!  but  brings 
Shadows; — but  you  must  be  in  my  condition 
Before  you  leant  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 

Between  two  world*  life  hovers  like  a star, 

"Twist  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon’s  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  irre! 

How  less  what  we  may  be!  The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ; as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ; while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves.  (5) 


CANTO  XVI. 


I. 

Tn*  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things. 

To  draw  the  bow.  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth.  (6) 
This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 

A mode  adopted  since  by  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings; 

Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long-bow  belter  now  than  ever. 

II. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, — 

“ For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,” — (7) 

Is  what  I have  not  leisure  to  inspect; 

But  this  I roust  say  in  my  own  applause. 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I recollect, 

NVhate’er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 
In  some  things,  mine’s  beyond  all  contradiction 
The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

letting  bread  fall,  and  breaking  mirror*."  Moore  attribute* 
hi*  noble  frieud'*  superstition  to  the  example  and  influence 
of  hi*  mother  acting  upon  him  from  infancy.  — P.  E. 

(3)  “ By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to  night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  *oul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  etc. 

Richard  III . — L.  E. 

(4)  Hobbe* : who,  doubting  of  hi*  own  anol,  paid  that 
compliment  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  decline  their 
visit*,  of  which  he  had  *ome  apprehension. 

(&)  “Man’s  life  Is  like  a sparrow— mighty  king  1 
That,  stealing  In  while  by  the  Are  yoa  sit. 

Housed  with  rejoicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarrying. 

Here  did  it  enter- there  on  hasty  wing 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold ; 
but  whence  it  came  we  know  not.  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.  Even  such  that  transient  thing 
The  human  sool  .*  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode  ; 

But  from  what  world  she  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown. 

ff'ordsirarth.-  -L.  E. 

(6)  Xenophon,  Cyrop.— L.  E. 

(7)  HamUU  Act  H.  ac.  U.-L.  B. 
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III. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne’er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 
A wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 

Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  rain. 
Tis  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets. 

Yet  mix’d  so  slightly,  that  you  can’t  complain, 
But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  ia 
“ De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis.” 

IV. 

But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 
True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 

I said  it  was  a story  of  a ghost — 

What  then?  [ only  know  it  so  befell. 

Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell? 
Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 

Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin’s  or  Monmouth  GeolFry’s  Chronicle ; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a miracle. 

Bat  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 

Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 

Because  'tis  so.  Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 
Quiets  at  once  with  Uquia  impossible.” 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe: — if ’tis  improbable,  yon  must: 

And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall : 

T is  always  best  to  lake  things  upon  trust. 

I do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 

As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed. 

VII. 

I merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 

All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A visitant  at  intervals  appears ;(!) 

And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 

Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
’Gainst  such  belief,  there’s  something  stronger  still 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

VIII. 

The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done, 

The  sapper  too  discuss’d,  the  dames  admired, 

The  banqueters  had  dropp'd  ofT  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired: 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish’d — gone 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 

(1)  “That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,”  said  Imlnr.  " I 
will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and 
unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nation*.  There 
U no  people,  rode  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparitions 
of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  Thi*  opinion, 
which  prevail*  a*  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could 
become  universal  only  by  its  truth ; * those  that  never  heard 

• “ ThU  i*  a mere  aoptiiitry ; all  afe*  and  all  nations  are  not  a fired 
on  thk*  point,  (bough  Midi  a belief  may  ha*r  ranted  m particular 
p*rtvmt,  in  all  afr«  and  all  nations.  He  might  as  well  have  said  that 
“uamtr  wai  the  natural  and  true  stale  of  the  human  mi.nl,  because 
it  baa  earned  In  all  nations  and  all  ages.'*— Crofter. 


Ami  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  .aluon 
Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  mexin. 

IX. 

The  evaporation  of  a joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay; 

Or  like  a system  coupled  with  a doubt; 

Or  like  a soda-bottle  when  its  spray 
Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out; 

Or  like  a billow  left  by  storms  behind. 

Without  the  animation  of  the  wind; 

X. 

Or  like  an  opiate,  which  brings  troubled  rest, 

Or  none;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I know 
Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast; 

A thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 
No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  a shell-fish  or  from  cochineal.  (2) 

So  perish  every  tyrant’s  robe  piece- meal ? 

XL 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a rout  or  ball. 

Undressing  is  a woe;  our  ro6e-de-chambri 
May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus,  (3)  and  recall 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  dear  than  amber. 
Titus  exclaim’d,  “I’ve  lost  a day!”  Of  ail 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember 
(I  have  had,  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdain’d), 

I wish  they ’d  state  how  many  they  have  gain’d. 

xn. 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 

Felt  restless,  and  perplex’d,  and  compromised: 

He  thought  Aurora  Raby’s  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight. 

He  probably  would  have  philosophised; 

A great  resource  to  all,  and  ne’er  denied 
Till  wanted;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh’d. 

XIII. 

He  sigh’d; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon. 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited;  and  now 
It  happen’d  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a climate  will  allow; 

And  Juan’s  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe — “O  thou!” 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  tuism. 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a truism. 

xrv. 

Bat  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer. 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold, 

Feel  some  abstraction  when  tliey  gaze  on  her: 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence  (besides  a cold 

of  one  another  would  not  have  agreed  In  a tale  which  no- 
thing hut  experience  ran  make  credible.  That  it  i*  doubted 
by  tingle  caviller*,  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evi- 
dence; and  some,  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess 
it  with  their  fears.”  Rosarios. — L.  E- 

(2)  The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether 
from  a shell-Adi,  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermes,  is  still 
an  article  of  dispnte ; and  even  its  colour — some  say  purple, 
others  scarlet:  1 My  nothing. 

(3)  See  Ovid.  Epist.  lx.— L.  E. 
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Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) ; 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 

The  ocean’s  tides  and  mortals’  brains  she  sways. 

And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow: 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed. 

Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake’s  billow, 
With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused: 

Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a willow ; 
And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 
That  flash’d  and  after  darken’d  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  bis  toilet, — i chick 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain’d, — 

(1  state  this,  for  I ’in  cautious  to  a pitch 
Of  nicety,  where  a fact  is  to  be  gain’d,) 

A lamp  burn’d  high,  while  be  leant  from  a niche, 
Where  many  a Gothic  ornament  remain’d, 

In  chisell’d  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  all 
That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  hall. 

xvn. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 
Into  a gallery,  of  a sombre  hue, 

Long,  furnish’d  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth, 
Of  knights  and  domes  heroic  and  chaste  too, 

As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

XVIII. 

The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  saint 
Look  living  in  the  moon ; and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 
Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 
Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  stern, 
As  if  to  ask  bow  you  can  dare  to  keep 
A vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep. 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 

The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleams, 
Glimmer  on  high;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvass ; their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 
On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave, 

But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 

A picture  is  the  past;  even  ere  its  frame 
Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous — 

No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house ; 
When  suddenly  he  beard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A supernatural  agent — or  a mouse, 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

XXI. 

It  was  uo  mouse,  but  lo!  a monk,  array’d 

lu  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  appear’d, 


WORKS. 


Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard; 
llis  garments  only  a slight  murmur  made; 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird,  (1) 

But  slowly;  and  as  he  pass’d  Juan  by, 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a bright  eye. 

XXII. 

Juan  was  petrified ; he  had  heard  a hint 
Of  such  a spirit  in  these  halls  of  old. 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in’t 
Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spots  unfold, 
Coin’d  from  surviving  superstition’s  mint, 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold, 

But  rarely  seen,  Uke  gold  compared  with  paper : 

And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  it  a vapour? 

XXIII. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repass'd — the  thing  of  air, 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t’other  place, 

And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a stare, 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move;  but,  on  its  base 
As  stands  a statue,  stood:  he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a knot  of  snakes  around  his  face; 

He  tax’d  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass’d  away — but  where  ? the  hall 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural: 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 
Might  come  or  go;  but  Juan  could  not  state 
Through  which  the  spectre  seem’d  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood — how  long  be  knew  not,  but  it  seem’d 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 
Strain’d  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam’d ; 

Then  by  degrees  recall’d  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a dream, 

But  could  not  wake;  be  was,  he  did  surmise. 
Waking  already,  and  return’d  at  length 
Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it : still  his  taper 
Burn’d,  and  not  6luef  as  modest  tapers  use. 
Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour; 

He  rubb’d  his  eyes,  and  they  did  uot  refuse 
Their  office ; he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 

The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse; 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 

And  a long  eulogy  of  “ patent  blacking.® 

XXVII. 

This  savour’d  of  this  world;  bat  his  hand  shook— 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 
A paragraph,  I think  about  Horne  Tooke, 

Undress’d,  aud  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch’d  all  suugly  on  his  pillow’s  nook, 

With  what  he  had  seen  his  fantasy  he  fed; 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 
Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 

(1)  “ Show  ItU  eyes,  and  grieve  hi*  heart ; 

Come  like  shadow*,  »o  depart.”  MacMh.—\..  E- 
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He  woke  betimes;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
Ponder'd  upon  bis  visitant  or  vision. 

And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed, 

At  risk  of  being  quizz'd  for  superstition. 

The  more  be  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed : 
lu  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  less, 
Knock’d  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress’d;  and,  like  young  people,  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 
This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon’t; 

Aside  bis  very  mirror  soon  was  put; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front, 

His  clothes  were  not  curb’d  to  their  usual  cut, 

His  very  neckcloth’s  Gordian  knot  was  tied 
Almost  a hair's-breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 

XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon, 

He  sate  him  pensive  o’er  a dish  of  tea, 

Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover’d  soon, 

Had  it  not  happen’d  scalding  hot  to  be, 

Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon; 

So  much  distrait  be  was,  that  all  could  see 
That  something  was  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first — but  ukat  she  could  not  well  diviuc. 

XXXI. 

She  look’d,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  turn’d  as  pale 
Herself : then  hastily  look’d  down,  and  mutter’d 
Something,  but  what’s  not  stated  in  ray  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said  his  muffin  was  ill  butter'd ; 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil, 

And  look’d  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter’d ; ■ 
Aurora  Rabv,  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 

Survey’d  him  with  a kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  aud  silent  still. 

And  every  body  wondering  more  or  less, 

Fair  Adeline  inquired,  “If  he  were  ill?” 

He  started,  and  said,  “Yes — do — rather — yes.” 
The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

And,  being  present,  now  began  to  express 
His  readiness  to  feel  bis  pulse  aud  tell 
Hie  cause,  but  Juan  said,  “ He  was  quite  well.* 

XXXIII. 

•Quite well;  yes, — no.” — These  answers  were  myste- 
And  yet  his  looks  appear’d  to  sanction  both,  [rious, 
However  they  might  savonr  of  delirious; 

Something  like  illness  of  a sudden  growth 
Weigh'd  on  bis  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious: 
But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem’d  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  la’cn  for  grauted 
It  was  not  the  physiciau  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Lord  Henry',  who  had  now  discuss’d  his  chocolate, 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complain’d, 

(I)  “During:  a visit  to  Newstead,  in  1814,  lord  Byron, 
actually  fancied  he  saw  the  ghost  of  the  Black  Friar,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  haunted  the  AM*)  from  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteriM.”  Moore. — L.  E. 

The  period  alluded  to  was  immediately  prior  to  hit 


Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 

At  which  he  marvcll’d,  since  it  had  not  rain’d; 
Then  ask’d  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late? 

Her  Grace  replied,  kit  Grace  was  rather  pain’d 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  turn’d  to  Juan,  and  address’d 
A few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state: 

“You  look,”  quoth  he,  “ns  if  you  had  had  your  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late.” 

“ What  friar?”  said  Juan  ; and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 

Or  careless;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 
To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVI. 

“ Oh  ! have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar9  (I) 
The  spirit  of  these  walls?” — “In  truth  not  I.” 
“Why  Fame — but  Fame  you  know’s  sometimes  a 
Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by : (liar — 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 

Or  that  our  sires  bad  a more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed, 

The  friar  of  late  has  not  keen  oft  perceived. 

XXXVII. 

“The  last  time  was- ” — “ I pray,”  said  Adeline— 

(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan’s  brow, 
And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connections  strouger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend) “ if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  you’ll  choose  some  other  theme  just  now, 
Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told, 

Aud  is  not  much  improved  by  growiug  old.” 

XXXVIII. 

“Jest!”  quoth  Milord;  “why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — 't  was  in  the  honey-moon — 

Saw ” — “Well,  no  matter,  ’twas  so  long  ago; 

But,  come.  I ’ll  set  your  story  to  a tune.” 

Graceful  as  Dian,  when  she  draws  her  bow, 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 
As  touch’d,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 
The  air  of  “’Twas  a Friar  of  Orders  Grey.” 

XXXIX. 

“ But  add  the  words,”  cried  Henry,  “ which  you  made ; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a poeiess,” 

Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display'd 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 

The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound, 

I can’t  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation, — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix’d  on  the  ground 

lordship’*  marriage  with  Miss  MDhmkr.  The  spirit  of  the 
monk  was  supposed  to  make  its  omiuous  appeuraace  when 
misfortune  or  death  impended  over  the  master  of  the  man- 
sion ; and  from  this  family  legend  is  derived  the  story  of  the 
apparition  here  introduced. — P.K. 
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At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it. 

Then  grain  mercy  ! for  the  Black  Friar; 

Heaven  sain  him ! fair  or  foul, 

And  whatsoe’er  may  be  his  prayer, 
Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

1. 

XLI. 

Beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 

For  he  mutters  bis  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 
And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 
Made  Norman  Church  his  prey, 

And  expell’d  the  friars,  one  friar  still 
Would  not  be  driven  away. 

The  lady’s  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wire* 

Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound  ; 
And  the  pause  follow’d  which,  when  song  expires, 
Pervades  a moment  those  who  listen  round ; 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires, 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeuess  bound, 

The  tones,  the  feeling,  aud  the  execution, 

To  the  performer’s  diflident  confusion. 

2. 

XLII. 

Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry’s  right. 
To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 

With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 
Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay; 

A monk  remain’d,  unchased,  unchain’d, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form’d  of  clay. 

For  he’s  seen  in  the  porch,  aud  he’s  seen  in  the  church, 
Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a careless  way, 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content, 
Would  now  and  then  as  ’twere  without  display, 
Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  limes  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile, 

To  show  she  could , if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

3. 

XLUi. 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say; 

But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 
He  abideth  night  and  day. 

By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  lords,  ’tis  said, 
He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve; 

And ’t  is  held  as  faith,  to  tbeir  bed  of  death 
He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 

Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration — 
Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride, 
As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified^ 
Or  thrown  into  a philosophic  passion, 

For  a spoilt  carpet — but  the  “ Attic  Bee” 
Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.' 2) 

4. 

XI.IV. 

When  an  heir  is  born,  he's  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 
He  walks  from  hall  to  hall.(l) 

His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

’T  is  shadow’d  by  his  cowl ; 

But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 
And  they  seem  of  a parted  soul. 

Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 
(By  doing  easily,  whene’er  she  chose, 

What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  of  ha(f  profession ; for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display’d; 

And  that  it  is  so,  every  body  knows, 

Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T’other, 
Show  off — to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

5. 

XLV. 

Bat  beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 
He  still  retains  his  sway, 

For  he  is  yet  the  church’s  heir, 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay, 

Amundeville  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  nigbt; 

Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a vassal 
To  question  that  friar’s  right. 

Oh ! the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 

The  “Mamma  Mia’s!  ” and  the  “ Amor  Mio’s!” 
The  “ Tauti  Palpiti  s”  on  such  occasions: 
The  “ Lasciami’s,”  and  quavering  “Addio’s!” 
Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations; 
With  “Tu  mi  chamas’s”  from  Portingale,(3) 

To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail. (4) 

6. 

XL  VI. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  be  walks  the  hall, 
And  he’ll  say  nought  to  you; 

He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o’er  the  grass  the  dew. 

In  Babylon's  bravuras — as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Grey  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 
O’er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 

(1)  “Of  the  lending  superstitions,  one  of  the  most  benu- 
tiftil  is  the  Irish  fiction,  which  assign*  to  certain  families,  of 
ancient  descent  and  distinguished  rank,  the  privilege  of  o 
banshie,  whose  office  it  is  to  appear,  seemingly  mourning, 
while  she  announces  the  approaching  death  of  some  one  of 
the  destined  race.  The  subject  has  been  lately,  and  beau- 
tifully, Investigated  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croher,  in  his  fairy  Le- 
gends," Sit  lfr.  ScoU,  1829. — L.  E. 

(2)  1 think  that  It  teas  a carpel  on  which  Diogenes  trod, 
with— “Tho*  1 trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  1*-— “ With 

greater  pride  1”  as  the  other  replied.  But  as  carpets  are 
meant  to  be  trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably  misgives 
me,  and  it  might  be  a robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a tahJr-cloth, 
or  some  other  expensive  and  uncynienl  piece  of  furniture. 

(2)  For  two  translations  of  this  Portuguese  song,  see  Mis 
cettaneous  Poems.,  post. 

(4)  1 remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a provincial  town, 
somewhat  surfeited  with  a similar  display  from  foreign 
parts,  did  rather  indecorously  break  through  the  applauses 
of  an  intelligent  andieace— intelligent,  1 mean,  a*  to  music 
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The  calentures  of  music  which  o’ercomc 

AH  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions — [lands, 

Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLvn. 

She  also  had  a twilight  tinge  of  ublue,n 

Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
Made  epigrams  occasionally  too  [wrote, 

Upon  her  friends,  as  every  body  onght. 

But  still  from  that  sublimer  azure  hue. 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote; 

Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a great  poet. 

And,  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it. 

XLVIII. 

Aurora — since  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class'd — 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  1 do  not  err. 

The  worlds  beyond  this  world’s  perplexing  waste 
Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLTX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 

The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind, 

If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face. 

And  that  was  of  a fascinating  kind. 

A little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Also  thereon, — but  that’s  not  much  ; we  find 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 

For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

L. 

I hare  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic. 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  Balk  Guide , 
And  Haylcy’t  Triumph i,  which  she  deem’d  pathetic, 
Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with — since  a bride. 
Bat  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  u bouts  rim&».”(I) 

LI. 

Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appear’d  to  her  the  subject 
Of  Juan’s  nervous  feeling*  on  that  day. 

Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 
To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 

Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it. 

Though  why  I cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

— for  the  words,  besides  being  In  recondite  languages  (It 
was  some  years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had 
travelled,  and  while  I was  a collegian),  were  sorely  dis- 
guised hy  the  performers  this  mayoress,  I sny.  broke  out 
with,  * Rot  your  Italianosl  for  my  part,  I loves  a simple 
ballat ! ” Rossini  will  go  a good  way  to  bring  most  people 
to  the  same  opinion,  some  day.  Who  would  imagine  that 
be  was  to  be  Ihe  successor  of  Motart?  However.  I state 
this  with  diffidence,  as  a liege  and  loyal  admirer  of  Italian 
music  in  general,  and  of  mueb  of  Rossini’s;  hut  we  may  I 
aay,  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting,  in  The  Vicar  of 
IV akejleid,  “ That  the  picture  would  be  better  painted  if  the  j 
! painter  had  taken  more  pains.” 


Llf. 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 

Wa*  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 

A thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect, 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society  ; 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.(2) 

Lm. 

And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 
His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 
To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a sally. 

Her  Grace,  too,  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 
With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally. 

But  wish’d  for  a still  more  detail'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar’s  curious  doings, 

About  the  present  family’s  deaths  and  wooings. 

LIV. 

Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said; 

They  pass’d  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 
The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition  ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  bad  not  avow’d  it) 
Had  stirr’d  him,  answer'd  in  a way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate; 

Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none, 

Some  wondering  ’twas  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a goodly  match,  too,  to  be  run 

Betweeu  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord’s  estate, 

And  a young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 

Match’d  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

LVI. 

TTiere  was  a picture-dealer  who  had  brought 
A special  Titian,  warranted  original. 

So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought, 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen’d  it,  but  thought 
The  civil  list  be  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) — 

Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

LVI L 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a connoisseur, — 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 
With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure, 

So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 

[With  reference  to  the  preceding  note,  Leigh  Hunt 
says—"  Pope,  before  he  npoke  of  llandcl.  applied  to  Ar- 
butbnot,  to  know  whether  the  composer  really  deserved 
wbat  was  said  of  him.  It  was  after  making  * similar  in- 
quiry respecting  Mosart,  that  !.ord  Byroii  wrote  the  pas- 
sage (the  foregoing)  in  his  notes  to  Don  Juan,  giving  him 
the  preference  to  Rossini.  Rossini  was  bis  real  favourite.” 
Lard  Hymn  and  tome  qf  hie  Contemporaries,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
— P.  E.] 

(U  The  last  word*  or  rhymes  of  a number  of  verses  given 
to  a poet  to  be  filled  op.”  Todd.'-  L.  E. 

(5)  “Petticoat  government— female  power.”  Todd.-L.T.. 
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Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 

So  much  he  deem’d  his  patronage  an  honour, 

Had  brought  the  capo  <fopcra,(\)  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  fail. 

lvid. 

There  was  a modem  Goth,  I mean  a Gothic 
Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect, 

Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which,  tbo’  so  thick. 
Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect ; 
Who  after  rummaging  the  Abbey,  through  thick 
And  thin,  produced  a plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctesl  conformation, 

And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call’d  restoration. 

LIX. 

The  cost  would  be  a trifle — an  “ old  song,” 

Set  to  some  thousands  (’tis  the  usual  burden 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  bum  it  long) — 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong, 

By  which  Lord  Henry’s  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.(2) 

LX. 

There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a mortgage 

Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a new  purchase;  1 2 
Also  a lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage, 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord's  torches, 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 
“Untying  ” squires  “to  fight  against  the  churches  ;”(3) 
There  was  a prize  ox,  a prize  pig,  and  ploughman, 

For  Henry  was  a sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a steel  trap, 

Ready  for  gaol,  their  place  of  convalescence; 

There  was  a country-girl  in  a close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since — 
Since — since — in  youth,  I had  the  sad  mishap — 

But  luckily  1 have  paid  few  parish  fees  since) : 

That  scarlet  cloak,  alas!  unclosed  with  rigour, 
Presents  the  problem  of  a double  figure. 

Lxn. 

A reel  within  a bottle  is  a mystery, 

One  can’t  tell  bow  it  e’er  got  in  or  out; 

Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 
I leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt; 

And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  cousistory, 

Lord  Henry  was  a justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a warrant’s  banner, 

Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature’s  manor. 

LXIIJ. 

Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 
And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who  have  not  a license  for  the  same; 

1)  Capo  d'opera  — chef  d'eruvre— master-piece.  --  L.  K. 

2)  “Ausu  Romano,  are  Veneto”  is  the  inscription  (and 
well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  ks-vsIIi  between  the 
Adriatic  and  Venice.  The  walls  were  a republican  work 
of  the  Venetians;  the  inscription,  I believe,  imperial ; and 
inscribed  by  Napoleon  the  Hrst.  It  is  time  to  continue  to 
him  that  title— there  will  he  a second  by  nod  by,  “ Sprs 
altera  mundi,n  \f  he  live;  let  hint  not  defeat  it  like  his 


And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases, 

Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame: 

Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 
Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precaulious  benches. 

LX1V. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 

Pale  as  if  painted  so;  her  cheek  being  red 
By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 

’Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail, 

Poor  soul ! for  she  was  country  born  and  bred, 

And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 

Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  cspicgle  eye, 

Had  gather'd  a large  tear  into  its  corner, 

Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay’d  to  dry. 

For  she  was  not  a sentimental  mourner, 

Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scorner, 

But  stood  in  trembling  patient  tribulation, 

To  be  call’d  up  for  her  examination. 

LXV1. 

Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter’d  here  and  there, 
Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 

The  lawyers  in  the  study;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers;  the  men  scut 
From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 
Both  busy  (as  a general  in  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations, 

Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXV  II. 

But  (his  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall, 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail. 
Discuss'd  (he  haled  beer  yclept  the  “small”) 

A mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 

She  wailed  until  Justice  could  recall 
Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 

To  name  a thing  in  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a child’s  father. 

LXVIII. 

You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link’d  with  dogs  and  horses. 
There  was  much  bustle,  too,  and  preparation, 

Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses; 
Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation, 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resources 
Have  “public  days,”  when  all  men  may  carouse, 
Though  not  exactly  what’s  called  “open  house.” 

LXIX. 

But  once  a week  or  fortnight,  uninvited 
(Thus  we  translate  a general. invitation) 

All  couutry  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted, 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 

father.  But,  in  any  case,  he  will  be  prefcrahlc  to  imbeciles. 
There  is  a glorious  field  for  him,  if  lie  know  how  to  colli* 
rate  it.— | Napoleon,  Duke  of  Rcichstadt,  died  at  Vienna  in 
1832,  to  the  disappointment  of  many  prophets. — I..  t 
(3)  “ I conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 

(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me  : 
Though  yc  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches." — Macbeth. 
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At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 
With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation; 

Aud,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection, 

Talk  o’er  themselves  the  post  and  next  election. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a great  electioneerer, 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a rat  or  rabbit. 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer, 

Because  tlve  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giflgabbit 
Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here; 

His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  “other  interest”  (meaning 
The  same  self-interest,  with  a different  leaning). 

LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 
To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 
To  gather  to  a somewhat  large  amount,  he 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 
His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

LXX1L 

A friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 
No  less  a friend  to  government — he  held, 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compell’d. 
Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure  (though  unfit. 

He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd), 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish’d  abolish'd, 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolish’d. 

Lxxra. 

He  was  “free  to  confess” — (whence  comes  this  phrase? 

Is’t  English?  No— 'tis  only  parliamentary) — 

That  innovation’s  spirit  now-a-days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a factious  path  to  praise, 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 

That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit. 

LXXIV. 

Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a private  life 
Had  ever  been  his  sole  aud  whole  ambition; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife. 

Which  threaten’d  the  whole  country  with  perdition? 
When  demagogues  would  with  a butcher’s  knife 
Cut  through  aud  through  (oh!  damnable  incision!) 
The  Gordian  or  the  Geordi-an  knot,  whose  strings 
Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner  “ come  place  into  the  civil  list 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost — ”(1)  he  would 
Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss’d:  [keep  it, 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it; 

But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist, 
The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it: 
For  how  could  it  go  on?  Explain  who  can! 

He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

(I)  “ Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  rae  to  the  utterance.”  Macbeth. — !..£. 


LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more — 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a common shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
O’er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 

Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmeu  to  a beggar. 

LXXVU. 

All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said, 

And  thought.  I say  no  more — 1 ’ ve  said  too  much ; 
For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read — 

Off — or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 
Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate.  I'll  touch 
No  more  on  this — the  dinner-bell  hath  rung, 

And  grace  is  said ; the  grace  I should  have  sung — 

lxxviu. 

But  I ’m  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play. 

Twas  a great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast — as  if  a glutton’s  tray 
Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 

But  ’twas  a public  feast  and  public  day, — 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 

And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending; 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bending 
From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand — 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offendiug. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 

Might  cost  both  men  and  masters  too — their  places. 

LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen, 
Whose  hounds  ne’er  err’d,  nor  greyhounds  deign’d  to 
Some  deadly  shots  too,  Seplembrizers,  seen  [lurch ; 

Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 

There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church, 
Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches. 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

LXXX  I. 

There  were  some  country  wags  too— and,  alas! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 

And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 

And  lo!  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I sate  next  that  o’erwhelming  son  of  heaven. 

The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, (2) 

The  loudest  wit  I e’er  was  deafen'd  with. 

Lxxm 

1 knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 

A brilliant  diner-out,  though  but  a curate; 

And  not  a joke  he  cut  but  earn’d  its  praise. 

Until  preferment,  coming  at  a sure  rate, 

(2)  Query,  Sidney  Smith,  author  of  Peter  Plimlty'i  let- 
ters f Printer's  Devil.  — I..  E- 
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(O  Providence!  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways! 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate?) 
Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o’er  Lincoln, 

A fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXIII. 

His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens; 

For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon  mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 

Or  to  coarse  efforts,  very  loud  and  long, 

To  hammer  a hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 

There  is  a difference,  says  the  song,  “between 
A beggar  and  a queen, ”(l)  or  was  (of  late 
The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we’ve  seen— 

But  we’ll  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state), 

A difference  “’twixt  a bishop  aud  a dean,” 

A difference  between  crockery- ware  and  plate, 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth — 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature’s  discrepancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 
Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 

Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 
From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own, 

And  only  think,  or  act,  or  fed,  with  reference 
To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition— 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXVI. 

But  “en  avant!”  The  light  loves  languish  o’er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 
A slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know, 

Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifying  Venus, (2)  who  doth  owe 
To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles: 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 

LXXXVI! . 

Dully  pass’d  o’er  live  dinuer  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where. 
Confused,  iu  the  confusion,  and  distrait , 

Aud  sitting  as  if  nail’d  upon  his  chair: 

Though  knives  and  forks  clang’d  round  as  in  a fray, 
He  seem’d  unconscious  of  all  passing  there, 

Till  some  one,  with  a groan,  express’d  a wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVI  U. 

On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  bens, 

He  started ; and  perceiving  smiles  around 
Broadening  to  grins,  lie  colour'd  more  than  once, 

And  hastily — as  nothing  can  coufound 
A wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a dunce — 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a deadly  wound, 

And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  be  could  curb  it, 

He  bad  paid  his  neighbour's  prayer  with  half  a turbot. 

(I)  “ There  *»  a difference  between  a beggar  and  a queen; 
And  I 'll  IH1  you  the  reason  why; 

A queen  dues  not  swagger,  nor  get  drunk  like  a beggar, 
Nor  be  half  so  merry  as  1,”  etc.-L.K. 


LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurred, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur; 

But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a third, 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 

They  wonder’d  how  a young  man  so  absurd 
Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure; 

And  this,  and  bis  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
llad  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 

XC. 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathised, 

That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a ghost, 

A prologue  which  but  slightly  harmonised 
With  the  substantial  company  engross’d 
By  matter,  and  so  much  materialised, 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  most 
Of  two  things — bow  (the  question  rather  odd  is) 

Such  bodies  could  have  souls,  or  souls  such  bodies. 

XCl. 

But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare 
From  all  the 'squires  and  ’squiresses  around, 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 
Especially  as  he  had  been  renown’d 
For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair, 

Even  in  the  country  circle’s  narrow  bound — 

(For  little  tilings  upon  my  lord’s  estate 

Were  good  small  talk  for  others  still  less  great) — 

XCII. 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora’s  eye  on  his, 

And  something  like  a smile  upon  her  cheek. 

, Now  ibis  he  really  rather  took  amiss: 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 
A strong  external  motive;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique 
Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies’  smiles. 

xcni. 

*T  was  a mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation, 
Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity; 

And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation, 

Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  less  witty, 
Since  he  had  gain’d  at  least  her  observation, 

A most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 

As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  nut  his  senses 
By  last  night’s  ghost  been  driven  from  their  defences. 

xerv. 

Bnt,  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  turn, 

Nor  seem  embarrass’d — quite  the  contrary; 

Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — not  stern — 

And  she  withdraw,  but  cast  not  down,  her  eye. 
Yet  grew  a little  pale — with  what?  concern? 

I know  not;  but  her  colour  ne’er  was  high — 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd — and  always  clear, 
As  deep  sc as  in  a sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 
This  day;  and  watching,  witching,  condescending 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game. 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending, 

(2)  “ Sine  Cerere  et  Baecho  friget  Venus.” 

Jdag.-UfL 
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As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  U>  aim 
(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 

At  their  lord's,  son’s,  or  similar  connection's. 

Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  re-elections. 

XCVI. 

Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole. 

And  usual — Juan,  when  he  cast  a glance 
On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  rAU , 

Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  a dance. 
Betraying -only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 
(Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  fed 
Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  real ; 

XCVIF. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart: 

They  err — *t  is  merely  what  is  call’d  mobility,  (I)  j 
A thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility; 

And  false — though  true;  for  surely  they  ’re  sinccrest 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 


Retired:  with  most  unfashionable  bows 
Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same. 
Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host, 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most. 


Some  praised  her  beauty:  others  her  great  grace; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes;  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 

And  then  her  dress — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  !(2) 

CIH. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises. 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases. 

In  a most  edifying  conversation, 

Which  turn’d  upon  their  late  guests’  miens  and  faces, 
And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation; 

Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 


This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers, 

Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never; 

But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers. 

Little  that’s  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 

Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers, 

Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavour, 

Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigours, 

And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCIX. 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a modest  way. 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three. 

Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  Sinking  Fund’s  unfathomable  sea, 

That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  siuks  all  it  receives. 

C. 

While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 

The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem’d  very  much  at  ease; 
Though  loo  well  bred  to  qoiz  men  to  their  faces, 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a glance  could  seize 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places — 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 

And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment; 

And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment. 

CI. 

However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came. 

Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose, 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame, 

(I)  In  Freaeh  m mobilitt'.*  I am  not  sore  that  mobility  is 
English  ; but  it  is  expressive  of  a quality  which  rather  be- 
longs to  other  climates,  though  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  a | 
great  extent  in  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  [ 
susceptibility  of  immediate  impressions — at  the  same  time  | 
without  losing  the  past;  and  b,  though  sometimes  appa- 
rently useful  to  the  possessor,  a most  painful  and  unhappy  | 
attribute.— 1“  That  Lord  Byron  was  fully  aware  not  only  of 
the'  abundance  of  this  quality  in  his  own  natnre,  but  of  the 
danger  in  which  it  placed  consistency  and  singleness  of  | 
character,  did  not  require  this  note  to  assure  us.  The  I 


True,  she  said  little — ’I  was  the  rest  that  broke 
Forth  into  universal  epigram ; 

But  then ’t  was  to  the  purpose  wliat  she  spoke: 

Like  Addison's  “ faint  praise,”  (3)  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  ofF  every  joke. 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a mdo-drnme. 

How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend! 

I ask  but  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 

cv. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o’er  the  departed;  one 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien  ; 

And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen. 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone: 

In  vain  be  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 
j He  would  not  join  them  in  a single  sally. 

CYI. 

I ’T  is  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence;  she  perhaps  mistook 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Farther.  It  might  or  it  might  not  be  so: 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook, 

Observing  little  in  his  reverie, 

Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVII. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good. 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a ghost. 

If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain’d  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most. 

consciousness.  indeed,  of  hit  own  natural  tendency  to  yield 
th us  to  every  rhance  impression,  and  change  with  every 
I passing  impulse,  was  not  only  for  ever  present  in  his  mind, 

| but  hud  the  effect  of  keeping  him  in  1hnt  general  line  of 
l consistency,  on  certain  great  subjects,  which  he  continued 
; to  preserve  throughout  life.”  .Woorr.— L.  E. 

(2)  M Curiosa  fetidtas."—  Petronius  Arbiter. 

(3)  M Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer  ; 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.” 

Pope  on  jtitdison. — L K.  I 
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And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew’d 
In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost 
Or  harden'd;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 

Arc  so  dirine,  that  I must  deem  them  real : — 

cvm. 

The  lore  of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call’d  the  world,  and  the  world’s  ways; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise. 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own. 

Of  which  another’s  bosom  is  the  zone. 

C1X. 

Who  would  not  sigh  At  at  rav  KuOspetav 
That  hath  a memory,  or  that  had  a heart? 

Alas!  her  star  must  wane  like  that  of  Dian: 

Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 
Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tic  an 

Unwitheriug  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 
Of  Eros:  but  though  thou  hast  play’d  us  many  tricks, 
Still  we  respect  thee,  “Alma  Venus  Genetrix  !”(l) 

CX. 

And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 

Hearing  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 
Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Armed,  retired  to  bis;  but  to  despond 
Rather  than  rest.  Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Wared  o’er  his  couch ; he  meditated,  fond 
Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 
And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 

The  night  was  as  before:  he  was  undrest, 

Saring  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress'; 
Completely  “ sans  culotte,”  and  without  rest; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less: 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 

He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 
(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations), 
Expectant  of  the  ghost’s  fresh  operations. 

cxn. 

And  now  in  vain  he  listen’d; — Hush!  what's  that? 

I see — I see — Ah,  no! — ’t  is  not — yet’t  is — 

Ye  powers!  it  is  the — the — the— Pooh!  the  cat! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his ! 

So  like  a spiritual  pil-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  miss. 

Gliding  the  first  time  to  a rendezvous, 

And  dreading  the  chaste  echues  of  her  shoe. 

CXIII. 

Again — what  is’t?  The  wind?  No,  no, — this  time 
It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before, 

With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme. 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkuess  round  her  like  a girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle 

(!)  “ grnctrlx,  liomlnum  divumquc  voluptaa, 

Alma  Venus  !"  Lucret.  lib.  1. — L.  E. 


CXIV. 


A noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drnwn  on  glass,  (2) 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge;  and  a slight  clatter 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass, 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, 

Came  over  Juan’s  ear,  which  throbb’d,  alas! 

For  iromaterialism’s  a serious  matter; 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  (he  most  great 
In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  tete-a-tete. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open? — Yes,  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 

Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eh»queiice  slips  through 
As  wide  as  if  a long  speech  were  to  come. 

Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew. 
Tremendous  to  a mortal  tympanum: 

His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.  What  opeu’d  next  ? — the  door. 

CXYL 

It  open’d  with  a most  infernal  creak, 

Like  that  of  hell.  u Lasciate  ogui  speranza 
Voi  che  entrate!”  The  hinge  seem’d  to  speak, 
Dreadful  as  Dante’s  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 

Or— but  all  words  upon  Huch  themes  are  weak : 

A single  shade’s  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero — for  what  is  substance  to  a spirit? 

Or  how  is ’l  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it? 

CXV1I. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly, — but,  as  fly 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a steady  sober  flight — 

And  then  swung  back;  nor  close — but  stood  awry, 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light, 

Which  still  in  Juan’s  candlesticks  buru’d  high. 

For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright, 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 
The  sable  friar  in  bis  solemn  hood. 

CXVIII. 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before;  but,  being  sick  of  slinking, 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken. 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 

With  him,  and  to  quell  bis  corporal  quaking — 
Hinting  that  soul  and  body,  on  the  whole, 

Were  odds  against  a disembodied  soul. 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fierce, 
And  he  arose,  advanced — the  shade  retreated; 

But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 

Follow'd,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated, 
Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce, 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 

The  ghost  stopp’d,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 
He  reach’d  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone-still. 

CXX. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Eternal  powers! 

It  touch’d  no  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall, 

\ On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  iu  silvery  showers, 

| Chequer’d  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 

(2)  See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the  unele  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Schrocpfer:  “ Karl — Karl — 
I was  wollat  du  mit  mir?” — I..  E. 
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I He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 
When  he  can’t  tell  what ’lit  that  doth  appal. 

* How  odd,  a single  liubgoblin’s  non-entity 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a whole  host’s  identity.  ( I ) 

CXX1. 

But  still  the  shade  remain’d : the  blue  eyes  glared, 
And  rather  variably  for  stony  death : 

Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared, 

The  ghost  bad  a remarkably  sweet  breath. 

A straggling  curl  show’d  lie  had  been  fair-hair’d; 

A red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath. 
Gleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement’s  ivy  shroud 
The  moon  peep’d,  just  escaped  from  a grey  cloud. 

CXX1L 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — Wonder  upon  wonder! 

It  press’d  upon  a hard  but  glowing  bust, 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a warm  heart  under. 
He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must, 

That  he  had  made  at  Grst  a silly  blunder, 

And  that  io  his  confusion  he  had  caught 
Ouly  the  wall,  instead  of  what  be  sought. 

C XXI II. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem’d  a sweet  soul 
As  ever  lurk’d  beneath  a holy  hood: 

A dimpled  chin,  a neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  blood; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl, 

And  they  reveal’d — alas!  that  e’er  they  should! 

In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o’ergrown  bulk, 

The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace — Fitz-Fulke!(2) 


APPENDIX. 


I We  have  been  much  puzzled  how  to  put  the  reader, 
who  does  not  recollect  the  incidents  of  1819,  in  pos- 
session of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  view  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  animadversion  called  forth  by 
the  Grst  publication  of  Don  Juan. 

Cantos  I.  and  II.  appeared  in  Ixmdon,  in  July, 
1819,  without  the  name  either  of  author  or  bookseller, 
in  a thin  quarto;  and  the  periodical  press  immedi- 
j ntely  teemed  with  the  “ judicia  doctorum — nccnon 
aliorum .”  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion we  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the  example  set 
us  in  the  preface  to  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Dunriad.  We  there  read  as  follows: — “Before  wc 
present  thee  with  our  exercitatious  on  this  most  de- 
lectable poem  (drawn  from  the  many  volumes  of  our 
adversaria  on  modern  authors),  we  shall  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  laudable  usage  of  editors,  collect  the 
various  judgments  of  the  learned  concerning  our 
poet : various,  indeed — not  only  of  different  authors, 
but  of  the  same  author  at  different  seasons.  Nor 

( I ) - Shadows  to-night 

Have  (truck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 

Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,"  etc. 

Rich.  III. 

(2)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  addition*  to  (hi*  poem 
would  have  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  but  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  the  noble  and  highly- gifted  aathor.  A abort 
time  previous  to  his  last  illness  in  Greece,  Byron,  in  con- 
versation with  friends,  occasionally  alluded  to  his  inten- 
tion of  continuing  the  story  of  Don  Juan.  “ Talk  of  subjects 


shall  we  gather  only  the  testimonies  of  such  eminent 
wits  as  would  of  course  descend  to  posterity,  and 
consequently  be  read  without  our  collection;  but  we 
shall  likewise,  with  incredible  labour,  seek  out  for 
divers  others,  which,  but  for  this  our  diligence,  could 
never,  at  the  distance  of  a few  months,  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  most  curious.”  We  propose  therefore,  to 
gratify  our  readers,  by  selecting,  in  reference  to  Don 
Juan , a few  of  the  chief 

TESTIMONIES  OF  AUTHORS, 

beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and  decorous,  and 
high-spirited  of  newspapers, 

I.  THE  MORNING  POST. 

“The  greatest  anxiety  having  been  ricited  with  respect  to 
the  appearance  of  this  Poem,  we  shall  lay  a few  stanzas 
before  our  readers,  merely  observing,  that,  whatever  its 
character,  report  has  been  completely  erroneous  respecting 
it.  If  it  is  not  (and  truth  compels  us  to  admit  it  is  not)  the 
most  moral  production  in  the  world,  but  more  in  tbe  Beppo 
style,  yet  is  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Scandal  with 
her  hundred  tongues  whispered  abroad,  and  Malignity  joy- 
fully believed  and  repeated,  contained  in  it.  'Tis  simply  a 
tale  and  riijhte  merrie  conceit.  Highly,  wild,  extravagant — 
immoral  too,  it  must  be  confessed;  but  no  arrows  are  level- 
led at  iunorent  bosoms,  no  sacred  family  pence  invaded;  and 
they  mast  have,  indeed,  a strange  self-consriousness,  who 
can  discover  their  own  portrait  in  any  part  of  it  Thus 
much,  though  we  cannot  advocate  the  book,  truth  and  jtu- 
I lice  ordain  us  to  declare."  [July,  1810.) 

Even  more  complimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  sober  matter-of-fact  T/ncailesism  of  the 

II.  MORNING  HERALD. 

“It  is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  Juan,  that 
truant  offspring  of  Lord  Byron’s  muse.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that,  with  all  its  sins,  the  copiousness  and  flexibi- 
lity of  the  English  language  were  never  before  so  triunv- 
phantly  approved — that  the  same  compass  of  talent— ‘the 
grave,  the  gay,  the  great,  the  small,’  comic  force,  humour, 
metaphysics,  and  observation  — boundless  fancy  and  ethereal 
beauty,  and  curious  knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have 
never  been  blended  with  tbe  same  felicity  in  any  other 
poem." 

Next  comes  a harsher  voice,  from — probably  Lees 
Gifford,  Esq.,  LL.D. — at  all  events,  from  that  staunch 
and  undeviating  organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  Si.  James's 
Chronicle , still  flourishing,  but  now  better  known  to 
London  readers  by  its  daily  title  of  The  Standard. 

III.  ST.  JAMES’S  CHRONICLE. 

"Of  Indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  comes  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Byron,  there  is  enough  to  enforce  conviction.  Tbe 
*;»me  full  command  of  our  language,  the  same  thorough 
kuowledgc  of  all  that  is  evil  in  our  nature,  the  condensed 
energy  of  sentiment,  and  the  striking  boldness  of  Imagery — 
all  the  characteristics  by  which  Child*  Harold,  tbe  Ciaour, 
and  the  Corsair,  are  distinguished — shine  with  kindred 
splendour  in  Don  Juan.  Would  we  had  not  to  add  another 
point  of  resemblance,  in  tbe  utter  absence  of  moral  feeling, 
and  the  hostility  to  religion,  which  betray  themselves  in 
utmost  every  passage  of  the  new  poem  1 But  Don  Juan  is, 
alas  1 the  most  licentious  poem  which  has  for  many  years  j 
issued  from  the  English  press.  There  is,  it  is  true,  nothing  ! 
so  revolting  in*ita  plot  as  the  stories  of  Man/red  and  Pari-  j 
sina  ; neither  ia  the  hero  so  repulsively  immoral  as  Child*  I 

for  Don  Juan'l*  said  he,  on  one  oceasioo,  “ this  Greek  busi- 
ness, its  disasters  and  mismanagement,  bnve  furnished  me  ' 
with  matter  for  a hundred  Cantos.  I do  not  intend  to  write  ' 
till  next  winter,  then  I may  possibly  finish  another  Canto.  | 
There  will  be  both  comedy  and  tragedy  ; my  good  country-  1 
men  supply  the  former,  and  Greece  the  Utter.”  On  another  i 
occasion  he  playfully  remarked,  u that  he  would  eontinne 
Don  Juan  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Cantos,  if  the  public 
would  have  patience;"  adding  that  “twenty-two  cantos  1 
were  ready  for  the  press."—  1’.  B- 
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Harold,  or  the  Giaour;  bat,  with  equal  lavity  of  sentiment, 
there  is  murh  more  of  voluptuous  description,  unattended. 

In  the  present  case,  by  the  retributive  suffering  and  penal  . 
remorse  which  east  the  veil  of  their  dark  shadows  over  the  | 
gross  sensuality  of  Lord  Byron's  other  heroes." 

Tbe  fourth  on  our  list  is  The  New  Times , con- 
ducted in  UiOM  days  by  n worthy  and  learned  man, 
Sir  John  Stoddart,  LL.D.,  now  Chief  Justice  of 
Malta. 

IV.  NEW  TIMES. 

“ The  popularity  of  the  opera  of  II  Don  Giovanni,  in  all 
probability,  suggested  this  poem.  The  hero  Is  tbe  same,  and 
there  is  no  obvious  improvement  in  his  morality.  He  has 
the  same  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  the  same  unrestricted  suc- 
cess. The  work  is  clever  and  pungent,  sometimes  remind- 
ing us  of  tbe  earlier  and  more  inspired  day  of  the  writer, 
hot  chiefly  characterised  by  his  latter  style  of  scattered  ver- 
sification and  accidental  poetry.  It  begins  with  a few  easy 
prefatory  stanzas  relative  to  tbe  choice  of  a hero  ; and  then  | 
details  the  learned  and  circumspect  education  of  Don  Juan,  . 
under  his  lady  mother’s  eye.  lord  Byron  knows  the  addi- 
tional vigour  to  be  found  in  drawing  from  the  life ; and  his 
portraiture  of  the  literary  matron,  who  is,  like  Micharl  Cns- 
sio,  a great  arithmetician,  some  touches  on  the  folly  of  fe- 
male studies,  and  a lament  over  the  henpecked  husbands 
who  are  linked  to  ‘ladies  intellectual,'  are  obviously  the 
results  of  domestic  recollections." 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  never  shook  his  head  more  i 
sagely  than 

V.  THR  STATESMAN. 

“This  ts  a very  large  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  but 
possessing  very  few  ; assuming  murh  originality,  though  it 
hath  It  not.  Tbe  author  is  wrong  to  pursue  so  eccentric  a 
flight.  It  Is  too  artificial ; it  is  too  much  like  the  enterprise 
of  Icarus;  and  his  declination,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  his 
book,  will  be  as  rapid,  if  not  as  disastrous,  as  the  fabled 
tumble  of  that  Ill-starred  youth." 

We  pass  lo  The  Literary  Gazette , edited  then,  as 
now,  by  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  of  Grove  House, 
Brompton;  who  i*  sure  of  being  remembered  here- 
after for  his  gallant  seizure  of  Bellingham,  the  .assassin 
of  Perceval,  in  tbe  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1812  ; and  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criticism  and  Belles 
Lett  res  in  Eugland. 

VI.  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

“There  is  neither  author’s  nor  publisher’s  name  to  this 
hook;  and  Ihc  large  quarto  title-page  looks  quite  pure,  with 
only  seventeen  words  scattered  over  its  surface:  prrhaps  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  equal  parity  throughout;  but  there 
is  not  much  of  an  opposite  kind,  to  offend  even  fastidious 
criticism,  or  sour  morality.  That  Lord  Byron  is  the  author 
there  k*  internal  proof  The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by 
the  strange  announcement  of  this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper 
advertisements,  may  repose  in  quiet;  since  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  tbe  aixifor  so  dreaded  neither  refers  to  the 
return  of  Bonaparte,  nor  to  the  coming  of  any  other  great 
national  calamity,  bat  simply  to  tbe  publication  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  aud  entertaining  poem.  Even  when  we 
blame  the  too  great  laxity  of  the  port,  we  cannot  bat  feel  a 
high  admiration  of  his  talent.  Far  superior  to  the  libertine 
he  paints,  faneifnlness  and  gaiety  gild  his  worst  errors,  and 
no  brute  force  is  employed  to  overthrow  innocence.  Never 
was  English  festooned  Into  more  luxuriant  stanzas  than  in 
Don  Juan.  Like  the  dolphin  sporting  in  its  native  waves, 

| at  every  turn,  however  grotesque,  displaying  a new  hue  and 
I a new  beauty,  the  noble  author  has  shown  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  hit  means;  and  at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  con- 
struction, however  whimsical,  delighted  ns  with  novel  and 
magical  associations.  The  style  and  nature  of  this  poem 
appear  to  us  to  be  a singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pa- 
thos, of  humorous  observation  and  the  higher  elements  of 
poetical  composition.  Almost  every  stanza  yields  a proof 
of  this;  as  they  are  so  constructed,  that  the  lirst  six  lines 
and  the  last  two  nsnally  alternate  with  tenderness  or  whim. 

\ In  ribaldry  and  drollery,  tbe  author  is  surpassed  by  many 


writers  who  have  had  their  day  and  sunk  into  oblivion;  hut 
in  highly-wrought  interest,  and  overwhelming  passion,  be  is 
himself  alone.  Here  is  the  basis  of  his  fame;  and  we  could 
wish  that  tbe  structure  stood  uncontaminated  with  that  le- 
vity and  pruriency  which  the  less  scrupulous  may  laugh  at 
to-day.  but  which  has  no  claim  to  the  applause  of  judicious 
or  moral  contemporaries,  or  of  impartial  posterity." 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  after,  certain  extracts  from  a work 
then — (and  probably  still) — in  MS.,  entitled  Lord 
Byrons  Plagiarisms,  he  (the  Editor)  will  not  think 
it  indecorous  in  us  here  to  append  a specimen  of  the 
said  work — which  is  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
no  less  a pen  than  that  of 

vn.  ALA  RIG  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 

“ A great  deal  has  been  said,  at  various  times,  about  the 
originality  of  Lord  Byron's  conception,  as  it  respects  tbe 
characters  of  the  heroes  and  brroiues  of  his  poetry.  We 
are,  however,  disposed  to  believe,  that  his  dramatis  persona 
are  mostly  the  property  ol  other  exhibitors,  although  be  may 
sometimes  furnish  them  with  new  dresses  and  decorations, 
— with  ‘sable  hair,*  ‘unearthly  scowls,’  *a  vital  scorn'  of 
all  beside  themselves, — and  snch  additional  improvements 
ns  he  may  consider  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  appearance  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and 
profit,  or  at  least  amusement,  to  the  public.  Sooth  to  say, 
there  are  few  people  better  adapted  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Corsair  than  bis  lordship  ; for  he  is  positively  unequalled 
by  any  marauder  we  ever  met  with  or  heard  of,  iu  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  literary  piracies,  and  unacknowledged 
obligations  lo  various  great  men  — ay,  and  women  too—: liv- 
ing as  well  as  deceased." 

The  next  Weekly  Journalist  whom  we  hold  it  pro- 
per t«»  quote  is  The  Champion — in  other  words, 
Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  the  generous  original  patron  of 
I Kirke  White  and  Robert  Bloomfield,  so  eloquently 
i lauded  by  Southey  in  his  Life  of  the  former  of  these 
potto — then  proprietor  of 

VIU.  THE  CHAMPION. 

“ Dm  Juan  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Ix>rd  Byron; 
and  tbe  mystery  in  the  publication  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a bookseller's  trick  to  excite  curiosity  aud  enhance  the  sale: 
for  although  the  book  is  infinitely  more  immoral  than  the 
publications  against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  \ice  are  directed,  we  find  nothing  in 
it  that  could  be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  actionable.  At  the 
bnrot  moral  criticism,  indeed,  it  may  and  must  he  arraign- 
ed: and  against  the  process  and  decrees  of  that  court,  the 
subterfuges  appealed  to  will  be  uo  protection  Other  writers, 
in  their  attacks  upon  whatever  mankind  may  or  ought  to 
reverence,  make  their  advances  in  partial  detail ; Lord  Byron 
proceeds  by  general  assault.  Some,  while  they  war  against 
I -eligion,  pay  homage  to  morality;  and  others,  while  they 
| .subvert  all  morals,  cant  about  religion;  Lord  Byron  dis- 
< plays  at  once  all  the  force  and  energy  of  his  faculties,  all  j 
■ the  powers  of  jiortry,  and  thr  missiles  of  wit  and  ridicule,  , 
1 against  whatever  is  rrspertnble  in  either.  There  I*,  of  | 
' course,  a good  dral  of  miscellaneous  matter  dispersed  ' 
through  the  two  cantos,  and  though  in  those  parts  which 
l affect  to  he  critical,  the  wantenness  of  wit  is  sometimes 
more  apparent  than  the  seduteucss  of  impartial  judgment  ; 
j md  though  the  polities  occasionally  savour  more  of  cau- 
' stic  misanthropy,  than  of  that  ardent  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  constitutes  the  chann  of  that  subject — upon  both  these 
topics,  on  the  whole,  we  flod  much  more  to  commend  than 
to  censure." 

Among  the  Monthly  critics,  the  first  place  is  due 
(o  the  venerable  Sylvanus  Urban. 

IX.  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

“ Don  Juan  Is  obviously  intended  as  a satire  upon  some  of 
| the  eonspiruous  eharneters  of  tbe  day.  The  best  friends  of 
1 the  poet  must,  with  ourselves,  lament  to  observe  abilities  of 
I so  high  an  order  rendered  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  infi 
j delity  and  libertinism.  The  noble  bard,  by  employing  bis 
| genins  on  a worthy  subject,  might  delight  and  instruct 
I mankind;  but  tbe  present  work,  though  written  with  ease 
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I and  spirit,  and  containing  many  truly  poetical  passages, 
cannot  be  read  by  persons  of  moral  and  religious  feelings 
without  tbe  most  decided  reprobation.”  (Ang.  1819.] 

We  next  have  the 

X.  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

* Don  Juan  is  a poem,  which,  if  originality  and  variety  be 
tbe  surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  tbe  highest  title  to  it ; 
and  which,  we  think,  would  hnve  puaxJed  Aristotle,  with  all 
his  strength  of  poetics,  to  eiplain,  have  animated  longinus 
with  some  of  its  passnges,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and 
have  choked  Anacreon  with  joy  instead  of  with  a grape.  We 
might  almost  imagine  that  the  ambition  had  seized  the  au- 
thor to  please  and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time; 
but  we  can  scarcely  think  that  he  deserves  the  fate  of  the 
old  man  and  his  son  and  the  ass.  in  the  fable, — or  that  he 
will  please  nobody, — how  strongly  soever  we  may  condemn 
the  more  than  poetic  license  of  his  muse,  lie  has  here  ex- 
hibited  that  wonderful  versatility  of  style  and  thought,  which 
appears  almost  incompatible  within  the  scope  of  a single 
subject;  nnd  the  familiar  and  tbe  sentimental,  the  witty 
and  tbe  sublime,  the  sarcastic  nud  tbe  pathetic,  the  gloomy 
and  the  droll,  arc  all  touched  with  so  happy  an  art,  nud 
minglrd  together  with  snch  a power  of  union,  yet  such  a 
discrimination  of  style,  that  a perusal  of  the  poem  appears 
more  like  a pleasing  and  ludicrous  dream,  than  the  sober 
feeling  of  reality.  It  is  certainly  one  uf  the  strangest,  though 
not  the  best,  of  dreums;  and  it  is  much  to  lie  wished  that 
the  author,  before  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  had  invoked,  like 
Shakspeare's  Lysandcr,  some  good  angel  to  protert  him 
against  tbe  wicked  spirit  of  slumbers.  We  hope,  however, 
that  his  renders  have  learned  to  admire  his  genius  without 
being  in  danger  from  its  influence ; and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  a poet  t till  not  always  write  to  instruct  as  well  as 
to  please  us.  Still  we  must  explicitly  condemn  and  repro- 
bate various  passages  and  expressions  in  the  poem,  which 
we  shall  not  insult  the  understanding,  the  taste,  or  the  feel- 
ing  of  onr  readers  by  pointing  out;  endeavouring  rather, 
like  artful  chemists,  to  extract  an  essence  from  the  mass, 
which,  resembling  the  honey  from  poisonous  flowers,  inny 
yet  be  sweet  and  pure.”  [Aug.  iHlll.J 

To  which  add  a misceSInny  which,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  merit,  is  now  defunct — the 

XI.  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

“ Lord  Byron's  poem  of  Don  Juan,  though  a wonderful 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers  is  avowedly  licentious. 

It  is  a satire  on  decency,  on  fine  feeling,  on  the  rnles  of  con- 
duct necessary  to  tbe  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some 
of  his  own  near  connections.  Vivacious  allusions  to  certain 
practical  irregularities  are  things  w hich  it  is  to  be  supposed 
innocence  is  strong  enough  to  resist:  hnt  the  quick  alter- 
nation of  pathos  and  profaneness,— of  serious  and  moving 
sentiment  and  indecent  ribaldry,— of  afflicting  soul  rending 
pictures  of  human  distress,  rendered  keen  by  the  most  pure  i 
nnd  hallowed  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute  j 
jeering  of  human  nature,  and  general  mockery  of  creation, 
destiny,  and  heaven  itself — this  is  a sort  of  violence,  the  | 
effect  of  which  is  eitbea  to  sear  or  to  disgust  the  mind  of  the  : 
reader,  and  which  cannot  be  fairly  characterised  hut  as  an  I 
insult  and  outrage.” 

The  journal  next  to  be  cited  is  also  now  defunct;  [ 
but  the  title  has  been  revived. 

XII.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

“Byron,  after  having  achieved  a rapid  and  glorious  fame, 
has.  by  the  publication  of  this  poem,  not  only  disgusted 
every  well-regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  all  who  respected  ; 
him  for  his  extraordinary  talents,  but  lias  degraded  his  per-  j 
sons!  character  lower  than  even  his  enemies  (of  whom  he  i 
has  many]  conld  have  wished  to  see  it  reduced.  So  gra- 
tuitous, so  melancholy,  so  despicable  a prostitution  of  ge- 
nius was  never,  perhaps,  before  witnessed.  Much  as  we 
despise  cant,  we  should  despise  ourselves  still  more,  if  we 
did  not  express  contempt  and  indignation  for  the  heartless 
profligacy  which  marks  the  volume  before  us.  We  wish  we 
were  the  poet's  next  of  kin : it  should  go  hard  but  that  a 
writ  de  lunatico  Inquirrmlo  should  issue.  In  the  mean  time 
we  leave  him,  praying  fur  him,  with  the  clown  in  Twelfth 
JVtyht:— * Thy  wits  the  heavens  restore!  endeavour  thyftclf 
to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble-babble! 


Another  sage,  long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  was 
entitled  the 

XIII.  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

“ Don  Juan  presents  to  us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his  ge- 
nius to  themes  upon  which  we  trust  that,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  the  charm  of  its  perverted  inspiration  will  for 
, ever  be  expended  in  vain.  This  is  by  far  the  most  offensive 
of  all  Inrd  Byron’s  performance*.  We  have  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  onr  literature,  a great  work,  of 
which  tbe  very  basis  is  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  nnd  the 
most  obtrusive  ornament*  are  impure  imaginations  and  blas- 
phemous sneers.  The  work  rannot  perish;  for  it  has  in  It, 
full  and  overflowing,  the  elements  of  intellectual  vigour, 
and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing  power.  Tbe  poet 
is,  indeed,  'damned  to  everlasting  fame.’”  [Sept.  1819.] 

The  Monthly  organ  of  criticism  possessing  most 
sway  among  certain  strictly  religious  circles,  was  in 
1819,  as  now,  tbe 

XIY.  ECLECTIC  BE  VIEW. 

“We  hnve  followed  Lord  Byron  thus  far  in  his  career:  we 
care  not  to  enter  further  into  his  secret.  We  have  had 
enough  of  that  with  which  his  poetry  Is  replete— himself. 
The  necessary  progress  of  character,  as  developed  in  his 
last  reputed  production,  has  conducted  him  to  a point  at 
which  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  follow  him  even  in  thought,  for 
fear  we  should  be  beguiled  of  any  portion  of  the  detestation 
due  to  this  bold  outrage.  Poetry  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  read  without  admiration,  yet  which  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  admire  without  losing  some  degree  of  self-respect, 
i-an  be  safely  dealt  with  only  in  one  way, — by  passing  it  over 
in  silence.  There  are  eases  in  which  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  relax  into  laughter,  or  to  soften  into  pity,  without  feeling 
that  an  immoral  concession  is  made  to  vice.  Tbe  author 
of  the  following  stanzas  might  seem  to  invite  our  compas- 
sionate sympathy : 

* No  more — no  more — Oh  ! never  more  on  mo 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  ran  fall  liko  dew. 

Which  Mil  of  alt  the  lovely  things  we  tee 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  ami  new. 

Hived  in  our  b<»oms  like  the  bag  o’  the  bee  : 

Tbink'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 

Alas!  ’t  was  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  tbe  sweetness  of  a flower. 

*Nn  more — no  more— Oh  ! never  more,  my  heart, 

Caiut  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe ! 

One*  all  in  all,  but  now  a linn#  apart, 

Thou  cans!  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse  i 
The  illusion  ’*  gone  for  e»er,  and  thou  art 
Insenaible,  I trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  la  thy  stead  I ‘ve  got  a deal  of  judgment. 

Though  Heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a lodgment.' 

“These  lines  are  exceedingly  touching,  and  they  have  that 
character  of  truth  which  distinguishes  Lord  Byron’s  poetry. 

| He  writes  like  a man  who  has  that  clear  perception  of  the 
j troth  of  things,  which  i*  tbe  result  of  the  guilty  knowledge 
, of  good  and  evil;  and  who,  by  the  light  of  that  knowledge, 

I bus  deliberately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a proud  malignity 
j of  purpose  which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  last  con- 
summating change  to  accomplish.  When  he  calculates  that 
the  reader  is  on  the  verge  of  pitying  him,  he  takes  care  to 
throw  him  hack  the  defiance  of  laughter,  as  if  to  let  him 

I'  know  that  all  the  Poet**  pathos  is  hut  the  sentimentnlum  of 
ttie  drunkard  between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting  softne**  of 
the  courtesan,  who  the  next  moment  resumes  the  bad  bold- 
ness of  her  degraded  character.  With  such  a man,  who 
would  wish  to  laugh  or  to  weep?  And  yet,  who  that  reads 
him  can  refrain  alternately  from  either?” 

Another  now  silent  oracle  was 

XV.  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 

“A  satire  was  announced,  in  terms  so  happily  mysterious, 
as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation.  A 
i thousand  low  and  portentous  murmurs  preceded  its  birth. 

1 At  one  time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  intolerably  severe,  that 
: an  alarming  increase  was  to  he  apprehended  in  tbe  cata- 
logue of  our  national  suicides;  at  another,  it  was  stated  to  be 
of  a complexion  so  blasphemous,  as,  even  in  these  days  of 
liberality,  to  endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller. 

| The  trade,  it  was  whispered,  had  shrunk  back,  one  by  one, 

| from  all  the  splendid  temptations  which  attended  tbe  pub-  j 
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lie* lion.  Paternoster- row  was  paralysed.  A»  the  time  of 
its  birth  drew  nenr,  wonders  multiplied;  and,  a*  at  that  of 
old  Owen  Glendowcr — 

* At  iU  nativity 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  her)  ihspcs 
Of  bunting  cresset*.' 

Fearful  indeed  was  the  prodigy— a hook  without  a booksel- 
ler; an  advertisement  without  an  advertiser— ‘ u deed  with- 
out a name.'  After  all  this  portentous  parturition,  out  creeps 
Don  J twin,— and,  doubtless,  much  to  the  general  disappoint- 
ment of  the  town,  a>  innocent  of  satire  as  any  other  Don  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.  If  A>n  Juan,  then,  be  not  a satire 
— what  is  it?  A more  perplexing  question  could  not  he  put 
to  the  critical  squad.  Of  the  fair  hundred  and  odd  stanzas 
which  the  two  cantos  contain,  not  a tittle  could,  even  In  the 
utmost  latitude  of  Interpretation,  be  dignified  by  the  name  , 
of  poetry.  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  he  comic;  it  has  not 
spint  enough  to  be  lyric;  nor  is  it  didactic  of  any  thing  but 
mischief.  The  versiflration  and  morality  nre  about  upon  a 
par;  ns  far,  therefore,  ns  we  are  enabled  to  give  it  any 
character  at  all,  we  should  pronounce  it  a narrative  of  de- 
grading debauchery  in  doggrel  rhyme.  The  style  which  the  ; 
noble  lord  tins  adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a most  j 
Insufferable  degree.  Aon  Juan  Is  no  burlesque,  nor  mock-  | 
heroic:  it  consists  of  the  common  adventure  of  a common 
man,  ill  conceived,  tediously  told,  and  poorly  illustrated.  • 
In  the  present  thick  and  heavy  quarto,  containing  upwards 
of  four  hundred  doggrrl  stanzas,  there  are  not  a dozen  place* 
that,  even  in  the  merriest  mood,  could  raise  a smile.  It  is  > 
true  that  we  may  be  vssv  vutt  onus,  and  as  little  able  to 
comprehend  the  wit  of  bis  lordship,  as  to  construe  his 
poetry." 

We  now  arrive  at  twoaulliorities  to  which,  on  this 
occasion  uncommon  attrntiou  is  due,  inasmuch  os  ( 
their  castigations  of  Don  Juan  were  considered  1 
worthy  of  very  elaborate  comment  and  reclamation 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron  himself.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  that  famous  article  in  the  no  otherwise  fa-  < 
mous  work,  since  defunct,  styled  The  British  Review, 
or,  in  the  phrase  of  Don  Juun — 

XVI.  “MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW,  THE  BRITISH.” 

“Of  a poem  so  flogilious,  that  no  bookseller  has  been 
willing  lo  take  upon  himself  the  publication,  though  most  of 
them  disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it,  what  can  the  critic  1 
say?  His  praise  or  censure  ought  to  (band  itself  on  exam-  j 
pies  produced  from  the  work  Itself.  For  praise,  as  fur  as  [ 
regards  the  portry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited ; for 
condemnation,  ns  far  as  regard*  the  morality,  all:  but  none 
for  either  purpose  can  be  produced,  without  insult  to  the  ear 
of  decency,  and  vexation  to  the  heart  that  feels  for  domestic 
or  national  happiness.  This  poem  is  sold  in  the  shops  as 
the  work  of  Lord  B; ron  ; hut  the  name  of  neither  author  nor 
bookseller  is  on  the  title-puge:  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  ■ 
to  suppose  it  not  to  he  la>rd  Byron's  composition;  and  this 
scepticism  ba*  something  lo  justify  it,  in  the  instance  which  | 
has  lately  occurred  of  the  uame  of  that  nobleman  having 
been  borrowed  for  a tale  of  disgusting  horror,  published  un- 
der the  title  of  The  t 'ampin. 

“ Hut  the  strongest  argument  against  the  supposition  of  its 
luring  the  performance  of  Lord  Byron  i»  this;— that  it  can 
hardly  be  possible  for  an  English  nobleman,  even  in  his 
mirth,  to  send  forth  to  the  pnhlic  the  direct  and  palpable 
falsehood  contained  in  the  200th  and  2Il)th  stanzas  of  the 
First  Canto. 

* For  fear  some  prodish  reader*  should  grow  skill  I sh, 

I 'vr  bribed  tny  grandmother's  review  - the  British. 

* I sent  il  in  a Irller  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  pout — 

1 *ni  for  a handsome  article  hi*  creditor: 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  pirate  to  roast. 

And  break  a promise  *fler  having  made  il  her. 

Denying  the  receipt  or  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  p.vge  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 

All  I can  say  U — that  be  h*d  the  money.' 

No  misdemeanour— not  even  that  of  sending  Into  the  world 
obscene  nod  blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of  studious 
Irwdness  and  laboured  impiety — appears  to  us  in  so  detesta- 
ble n light  as  the  acceptance  of  a present  by  an  editor  of  a 
j Review,  a*  the  condition  of  praising  an  author;  and  yet  the 
I miserable  man  (for  miserable  be  is,  as  haring  a soul  of 


which  he  cannot  get  rid),  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pesti- 
lent poem,  has  not  scrupled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  The 
British  fir  view  ; and  that  not  by  insinuation,  hut  has  actually 
stated  himself  to  have  sent  money  In  a letter  to  ihr  Editor 
of  this  journal,  who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same 
by  a letter  iri  return,  with  thunks.  No  peer  of  the  British 
realm  can  surely  be  capable  of  so  calumnious  a falsehood, 
refuted,  we  trust,  by  the  very  character  and  spirit  of  the 
journal  so  defamed.  YVe  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  this  poem  cannot  he  lord  Byron's  production ; 
and  we,  of  course,  expect  that  Lord  Byron  will,  with  all 
gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a work  imputed  to  him,  con- 
taining a calumny  so  wholly  the  product  of  malignant  in- 
vention. 

“ If  somebody  personating  the  Editor  of  the  British  Review 
has  received  money  from  Lord  Byron,  or  from  any  other 
person,  by  way  of  bribe  to  praise  his  composition*,  the  fraud 
might  be  traced  by  the  production  of  the  letter  w*hich  the 
author  state*  himself  to  have  received  In  return.  Surely, 
then,  if  the  author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he  will  > 
produce  il  for  Ibis  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
we  have  not  in  positive  terms  denied  the  charge,  we  do 
utterly  deny  that  there  is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  as  far  ns  regards  this  Review,  or  its  Editor, 
in  the  assertions  mude  in  the  stanzas  above  referred  to.  We 
really  feel  a sense  of  degradation,  as  the  idea  of  this  odious 
imputation  passes  through  our  minds. 

“ \\  e have  heard,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  con- 
sldrration  designed  what  be  has  said  in  the  3Mb  stanza  as 
a sketch  of  his  own  character 

• Yet  iosh  wii  an  honourable  man  ; 

Ttm l I must  say.  who  knew  him  very  well.' 

If,  then,  he  is  this  honourable  man,  we  shall  not  call  iu 
vain  for  an  act  of  justice  at  his  hands,  in  declaring  that  he 
did  not  mean  his  word  to  lie  token,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a 
jest  (our  readers  will  judge  how  far  such  a mode  of  jesting 
iv  defensible),  he  stated,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs 
to  fact, tbeforgery  of  a groundless  fiction.”  [No.  xviu.  1819.] 

The  foregoing  vindication  of  the  Editor  of  the  Bri- 
tish Review  (Mr.  Roberta)  called  forth  from  Lord 
Byron  that  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My  Grandmo- 
ther's Be  view,  which  the  reader  will  find  annexed. 
We  next  solicit  attention  to  the  following  passages 
from  the  redoubted  orgau  of  Northern  Toryism, — 

XVII.  BLACKWOOD. 

“In  the  composition  of  this  work  there  Is  unquestionably 
n more  thorough  and  intense  infusion  of  genius  and  vice- 
power aud  profligacy— than  in  any  poem  which  had  ever 
before  l*een  written  in  the  English  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
modern  language.  Had  the  wickedness  been  less  Inextri- 
cably mingled  with  the  beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the 
strength  of  n most  inimitable  and  incomprehensible  muse, 
our  task  would  have  been  easy.  Don  Juan  is  by  fnr  the  ' 
most  admirable  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  ease,  streugth, 

( gaiety,  and  seriousness,  extant  in  the  whole  body  of  Eng- 
lish poetry:  the  author  has  devoted  his  powers  to  the 
worst  of  purposes  and  passions;  and  it  increases  his  gnilt, 
and  onr  sorrow,  that  he  has  devoted  them  entire. 

“ The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  is  pitched  in  the 
lowest  key.  Love— honour — patriotism — religion,  are  torn- 
1 tinned  only  to  be  scoffed  at,  as  if  their  sole  resting-place 
' were,  or  ought  to  be,  in  thr  bosom*  of  fools.  It  nppeara, 

, in  short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every 
specie*  of  sensual  gratification— having  drained  the  cop  of 
sin  even  to  its  bitterest  dregs— were  resolved  to  show  us 
that  he  is  no  longer  a human  being,  even  in  his  frailtlea; 
but  a cool  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a detestable 
glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of 
which  homnn  life  Is  composed— treating  well-nigh  with 
equal  derision  the  most  pure  of  virtues,  and  the  most 
odious  of  vices — dead  alike  to  the  beanty  of  the  one,  and 
the  deformity  of  the  other— a mere  heartless  despiser  of 
that  frail  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type  was  never  exhi- 
bited in  a shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation  than  in  his 
own  contemptuously  distinct  delineation  of  himself.  To  con- 
fess to  his  Maker,  and  weep  over  In  secret  agonies,  the 
wildest  and  mo*t  fantastic  transgressions  of  heart  and 
ntind,  i*  the  part  of  a conscious  sinner,  in  whom  sin  has 
not  berome  the  sole  principle  of  life  and  action.  But,  to  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  of  man — and  of  woman — ail  the  hidden 
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convulsions  of  a wicked  «plr*it — nod  to  do  all  this  without 
one  symptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesitation,  with  a 
calm  careless  ferociousness  of  contented  nnd  satisfied  de- 
pravity—this  was  an  insult  which  no  man  of  grnius  had 
ever  before  dared  to  pot  upon  his  Creator  or  his  species 
Impiously  milinit  aftainst  hi*  God— madly  nnd  meanly  dis- 
loyal to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country,— and  brutally  out- 
raging  all  the  best  feelings  of  female  honour,  affertion,  and 
confidence, — how  small  a part  of  chivalry  is  that  which  re- 
mains to  the  descendant  of  the  Byrons — u gloomy  visor, 
and  a deadly  wenpon  I 

“Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  is  not?)  with  the 
main  incidents  in  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron— and  who 
have  not  seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
maliguity  should  have  rarried  him  so  far,  us  to  make  him 
commence  a filthy  and  impious  poem,  with  an  elaborate 
satire  on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife—  from 
whom,  even  by  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  separated 
only  in  eonacquenre  of  his  own  cruel  and  heartless  miscon- 
duct. It  is  iu  vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  attempt  in  any  way 
to  justify  bis  own  behaviour  in  that  affair ; and,  now  that 
he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  incited  inquiry  and  re- 
proach. we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  plainly  told  so  by  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen. 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  any  Man,  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Woman,  that  n female 
such  as  Lord  Byron  has  himself  described  his  wife  to  l»e, 
would  rashly,  or  hastily,  or  lightly,  separate  herself  from 
the  love  with  whirb  she  had  once  been  inspired  for  such  a 
man  as  hr  is,  or  was.  Had  he  not  heaped  insult  upon  in- 
sult, and  scorn  upon  scorn  hud  he  not  forced  the  iron  of 
his  contempt  into  her  very  soul  -there  is  no  woman  of  de- 
licacy and  virtue,  as  he  admitted  Lady  llyron  to  be.  who 
would  not  base  hoped  all  things  nnd  suffered  all  things  from 
one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have  been  inwoven  with  so 
many  exalting  elements  of  delicious  pride,  and  more  deli- 
rious humility.  To  offend  the  love  of  such  a woman  was 
wrong— but  it  might  he  forgiven;  to  desert  her  was  un- 
manly— bat  he  might  have  returned,  and  wiped  for  ever 
from  her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion; — but  to  injure, 
and  to  desert,  and  then  to  turn  back  nnd  wound  her  wi- 
dowed privacy  with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold-htooded 
mockery— was  brutally,  fiendishly,  inesplably  mean.  For  im- 
parities there  might  be  some  possibility  of  pardon,  were 
they  supposed  to  spring  only  from  the  reckless  huoynury  of 
young  blood  aud  fiery  passions; — for  impiety  there  might 
at  least  be  pity,  were  it  visible  that  the  misery  of  the  im- 
pious soul  equalled  its  darkness  hat  for  offences  such  as 
this,  which  cannot  proceed  either  from  the  madness  of 

sadden  impulse,  or  the  bewildered  agonies  of  doubt but  ! 

whirh  speak  the  willtal  and  determined  spite  of  an  nnre-  i 
peoting,  nnsoftened,  smiling,  sarcastic,  joyous  sinner—  j 
there  can  be  neither  pity  nor  pardon.  Our  knowledge  that  | 
It  is  committed  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellect*  our  ! 
island  ever  has  produced,  lends  intensity  a thousand-fold  to  ! 
the  bitterness  of  our  indignation.  Every  high  thought  that 
was  ever  kindled  in  our  breusts  by  the  muse  of  Byron—  j 
every  pure  and  lofty  feeling  that  ever  responded  from  within  i 
as  to  the  sweep  of  his  majestic  inspirations — every  remem-  ! 
bered  moment  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  is  up  in  < 
arms  against  him.  We  look  back  with  a mixture  of  wrath  I 
and  scorn  to  the  delight  with  which  we  suffered  ourselves 
to  be  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he  was  (tarnishing  a* 
with  delight,  must,  we  cannot  duuhl  it,  have  been  mocking  | 
ns  with  a cruel  mockery— less  cruel  only,  because  less  pe  j 
collar,  than  that  with  which  be  has  now  turned  him,  from  I 
the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile,  to  pour 
the  pitiful  chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered  dr-  ' 
▼otion  of  a virgin- bosom,  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mother  | 
of  bis  child.  It  is  indeed  n sad  and  a humiliating  thing  to  | 
know,  that  in  the  same  year  there  proceeded  from  the  same  ! 
pen  two  productions,  in  all  things  so  different,  us  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  CJUlde  Harold  and  this  loathsome  Don 
Juan. 

“We  have  mentioned  one,  and,  all  will  admit,  the  worst 
instance  of  the  private  malignity  which  has  been  embodied 
in  so  many  passages  of  Don  Juan  ; and  we  are  quite  sure, 
the  lofty-miuded  and  virtuous  men  whom  Lord  Byron  has 
debased  himself  by  insulting,  will  close  the  volume  which 
contains  their  imu  Injuries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of 
pity  for  Him  that  has  inflicted  them,  and  for  Her  who  par- 
takes so  largely  in  the  same  injuries.”— (Aug.  1819.) 

The  Remarks  upon  an  Article  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine, — -which  Lord  Byron  wrote  on  perusing  the 
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above-quoted  passages,  and  which  were  printed  at 
the  time,  but  on  consideration  suppressed,  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  published,  p.  793  post. 

As  a pleasing  relief,  in  the  midst  of  these  prose  1 
criticisms,  we  present  au  extract  from  Common  Sense , 
a Poem , published  iu  1819,  bv  a gentleman,  we 
are  informed,  of  eminent  respectability,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Terrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVni.  TERROT. 

“ Alas,  for  Byron  I — Satire's  self  most  own 
His  song  ha*  something  of  a lofty  tone: 

But ‘t  it  an  empty  sound.  If  vice  be  low. 

Hateful  and  mean,  then  Byron's  verse  Is  so. 

Not  nil  bis  genius  saves  him  from  the  corse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  from  bad  to  worse; 

With  frantic  speed,  he  runs  the  road  to  ruin, 

Aud  damn*  his  name  for  ever  by  Don  Juan. 
lie  want*  variety;  nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  on  honest  nmu  : 

One  character  alone  can  lie  afford 
To  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  Lord; 

Each  half  a madman,  mischievous  and  soar, 

-Supremely  wretched  each,  nnd  each  a Giaour. 

Some  fumigate  my  lord  with  pruises  sweet, 

Some  lick  the  very  dust  beneath  his  feet. 

Jeffrey,  with  Christian  charity  so  meek, 

Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 

Gifford's  retainers,  Tory,  Pittite,  Rat, 

All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  UrmocrnL 
1,  loo,  admire— bat  not  through  thick  nnd  thin, 

Nor  think  him  such  a hard  as  ne'er  hath  been.” 

Let  ns  indulge  our  readers,  before  we  return  to  the 
realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the  myr- 
tles of  Parnassus, — »'.  e.  with  an  extract  from  an  Ex- 
postulating  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron — 

“By  Cottle— not  he  whom  the  AIJrtd  made  famous; 

But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos.”* 

XIX.  COTTLE. 

“/s  there  a man,  how  fallen!  still  to  fall! 

Who  bears  a dark  precedency  o'er  all, 

Rejected  by  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o’er  the  earth. 

Oil  every  virtuous  door  engraven  'hence!' 

W hose  very  breath  is  plague  and  pestilence: 

A son,  dismern tier'd,  and  to  aliens  thrown. 

Corrupting  oilier  climes— hut  first  his  own? 

One  such  there  is!  whom  sires  unborn  will  curse, 

Hasting  with  giant  stride  from  bad  to  woree, 

Seeking  untired  to  gain  the  sensual’s  smile, 

A pander  for  the  profligate  and  vile; 

His  head  rich  fraught  (like  some  baxanr's  sly  stall) 

With  lecherous  lays,  that  rnmr  at  every  call. 

There  is  a man,  usurping  lordly  sway. 

Aiming  alone  to  hold  a world  at  bay; 

Who,  mean  as  daring,  arrogant  as  vain, 

Like  chaff  regards  opinion  with  disdain. 

As  if  the  privilege  with  him  were  found 
The  laws  to  spurn  by  which  mankind  are  bound; 

As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a despot  down 
Must  palsied  fall  before  a Byron's  frown!1* 

The  * Testimonies B hitherto  quoted  refer  to  the 
earlier — most  of  them  to  the  first  two — Cantos  of 
Bon  Juan.  We  now  pass  to  critical  observations  on 
the  Poem  as  a whole;  some  introduced  in  periodical 
works  of  the  time,  others  from  separate  tracts.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  more  measured  language  of  Black • 
wood,  in  1825 — when  Lord  Byron  was  no  more. 

XX.  BLACK1 WOOD,- iterum. 

“We  shall,  like  ail  others  who  say  any  tiling  about  Lord 
Byron,  begin,  sans  apologte,  with  his  personal  character. 

This  is  the  great  object  of  attack,  the  constant  theme  of 
open  vituperation  to  one  set.  and  the  established  mark  for 
all  the  petty  but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  slirugs,  groans, 

* Sw  anti,  p.  tu 
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to  another.  Two  widely  different  matlers,  however,  are 
generally,  we  might  say  universally,  mlied  op  here— the  J 
personal  character  of  the  man,  as  proved  by  hia  coarse  of 
life,  and  his  personal  character  as  revealed  in,  or  guessed 
from,  his  l>ookf.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  style 
In  which  this  mixture  is  made  use  of.  Is  there  a noble  sen- 
timent, a lofty  thought,  a sublime  conception,  in  the  book? 

— 1 Ah!  yes.'  is  the  answer.  * But  what  of  that?  It  is  only 
the  roue  Byron  that  speaks!’  Is  a kind,  a generous  action 
of  the  roan  mentioned?  ‘Yea,  yes,'  commeuts  the  sage, 

* but  only  remember  the  atrocities  of  Don  Juan  ; depend  on 
it,  this,  if  it  be  true,  most  have  been  a mere  freak  of  ca- 
price, or  perbnps  a bit  of  vile  hypocrisy.’  Salvation  is  thus 
shut  out  at  either  entrance:  the  poet  damns  the  man.  and 
the  man  the  poet. 

“ Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  being  so  absurd  as  to  suppose 
that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  draw  no  Inferences  as  to  the 
character  of  an  author  from  his  book,  or  to  shot  entirely  out 
of  view,  in  judging  of  u book,  that  which  they  may  happen 
to  Annie  about  the  man  who  writes  it.  The  rant  of  the  day 
supposes  such  things  to  be  practicable,  but  they  are  not. 
But  what  we  complain  of,  and  scorn,  Is  the  extent  to  which 
they  arc  carried  in  the  case  of  this  particular  individual,  at 
compared  with  others;  the  impudence  with  which  thingr 
are  at  once  assumed  to  be  facts  in  regard  to  Ai*  private 
history,  and  the  absolute  unfairness  of  never  arguing  from 
Air  writings  to  Aim—  but  for  eril. 

“Take  the  man,  in  the  first  place,  as  unconnected,  in  so 
far  as  we  can  thus  consider  him,  with  bis  works; — and  ask,  j 
what,  after  all.  are  the  bad  things  we  know  of  him?  Was 
he  dishonest  or  dishonourable? — had  he  ever  done  any  thing 
to  forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  his  rank  as  a gentleman?  Most  j 
assuredly  no  such  accusations  have  ever  been  maintained  . 
against  Ix>rd  Hymn,  the  private  nobleman — although  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  insinuated  against  the 
author.  ‘But,  he  was  surh  a profligate  in  his  morals,  that  ( 
his  name  cannot  be  mentioned  with  any  thing  like  toler- 
ance.' Was  he  so,  indeed?  We  should  like  extremely  to 
have  the  catechising  of  the  individual  man  who  says  so.  ] 
That  be  Indulged  in  sensual  vices  to  some  extent  is  curtain  i 
— and  to  be  regretted  and  condemned.  But,  was  he  worse, 
as  to  such  matters,  than  the  enormous  majority  of  those  who 
join  in  the  cry  of  horror  upon  this  occasion  ? We  most  as- 
suredly believe  exactly  the  reverse;  and  we  rest  our  belief 
upon  very  plain  and  intelligible  grounds.  First,  we  hold  it  ■ 
impossible  that  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  that  any  thing 
beyond  a very  small  minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to  tulk 
of  sensual  profligacy  as  having  formed  a part  of  the  life  aud 
character  of  the  man  who,  dying  at  six-and-thirty,  be- 
queathed a collection  of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  Ibc  world. 
Secondly,  we  hold  it  impossible  that,  laying  the  extent  of  . 
his  intellectual  lubonrs  out  of  the  question,  and  looking  only  ' 
to  the  nature  of  the  intellect  which  generated,  aud  delighted 
in  generating,  such  bcantifril  and  noble  conceptions  as  are  1 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  Lord  Byron's  works— we  hold  it 
Impossible  that  very  many  men  can  he  at  once  capable  of 
comprehending  these  conceptions,  and  entitled  to  consider  j 
sensual  profligacy  as  having  formed  the  principal,  or  even 
a principal,  trait  in  Lord  Byron's  character.  Thirdly,  and 
lastly.  We  have  never  been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact  rsta-  i 
hlisbed,  which  could  prove  Lord  Byron  to  deserve  any  thing 
like  the  degree  or  even  kind  of  odium  which  has,  in  regard  , 
to  matters  of  this  class,  been  heaped  upon  his  name.  We  I 
have  no  story  of  base  unmanly  seduction,  or  false  and  vil-  j 
lanoos  intrigue,  against  him— none  whatever.  It  seems  to  j 
ns  quite  clear,  that,  if  hr  had  lieen  at  all  what  Is  called  in  , 
society  an  unprincipled  sensualist,  there  must  have  hern 
many  such  stories — authentic  and  authenticated.  Bat  there  ! 
are  none  such — absolutely  uone.  His  name  has  been  coupled  ' 
with  the  names  of  three,  four,  or  more  women  of  some  rank  : 
but  wbat  kind  of  women?— every  one  of  them,  in  the  first 
place,  aboot  as  old  as  himself  in  years,  and  therefore  a great 
deal  older  in  character — every  oue  of  them  utterly  battered 
in  reputation  long  before  he  came  into  contact  with  them  - 
licentious,  unprincipled,  characterless  women.  What  father 
has  ever  reproached  him  with  the  ruin  of  bis  daughter? 
What  husband  has  denounced  him  as  the  destroyer  of  his 
peace? 

“ Let  ns  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  not  defending  the  of- 
fences of  which  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guilty  : 
neither  are  we  finding  fault  with  those  who,  after  lookiug 
honestly  within  and  around  themselves,  condemn  those  of- 
fences—-no  matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  speaking  of 
society  In  general,  as  it  now  exists ; and  we  say  that  there 
i is  vile  hypocrisy  in  the  tone  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  talked 


of  there.  We  say  that,  although  all  offences  against  parity 
of  life  are  miserable  things  and  rondrmnable  things,  the 
degrees  of  guilt  attached  to  different  offences  of  this  class 
are  as  widely  different  as  are  the  degrees  of  guilt  between 
an  assault  and  a murder;  and  we  confess  our  belief,  that  no 
man  of  Byron's  station  and  age  could  have  run  much  risk 
In  gaining  a very  bad  name  in  society,  had  a course  of  liflr 
similar  (in  so  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  that/  to  Lord  By- 
ron's been  the  only  thing  chargeable  ngainst  him. 

“The  last  poem  hr  wrote*  was  produced  upon  bis  birth- 
day, not  many  weeks  before  he  died.  We  consider  it  as  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  touching  effnsions  of  his  noble  genius 
We  think  he  who  reads  it,  and  can  ever  after  bring  himself 
to  regard  even  the  worst  transgressions  that  have  been 
charged  against  Lord  Byron  with  any  feelings  but  thosr  of 
humble  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  is  not  deserving  of  ihc  name 
of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate  struggles  with  the  inferior 
elements  of  his  nature  (and  oars)  which  it  records— the  lofty 
thirsting  after  parity— the  heroic  devotion  of  a soul  half 
weary  of  life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its  own  powers 
to  live  up  to  what  it  so  intensely  felt  to  be,  and  so  reveren- 
tially honoured  as,  the  right — the  whole  picture  of  this 
mighty  spirit,  ofteii  darkened,  but  never  sunk,  often  erring, 
but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty  of  virtue 
— the  repentance  uf  it,  the  anguish,  the  nspiration,  almost 
stifled  in  despair— the  whole  of  this  is  such  a whole,  that 
we  are  sure  no  man  cun  read  these  solemn  verses  too  often ; 
and  we  recommeud  them  for  repetition,  as  the  best  and 
most  conclusive  of  all  possible  answers,  whenever  the  name 
of  Byron  is  iusultcd  by  those  who  permit  themselves  to  for- 
get nothing,  cither  in  bis  life  or  bis  writings,  bat  the  good.” 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and 
at  present  one  of  the  Lords  of  Sessiou,  thus  gratefully 
admonished  the  yet  living  author  of  Don  Juan,  in  tlie 
7 2d  Number  of  the 

XXI.  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

“Lord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
he  has  been  assailed  — and  intimates  that  his  works  have 
been  received  by  the  public  with  far  less  cordiality  and  fa- 
vour than  be  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  constrained 
to  say  that  this  appears  to  us  a very  extraordinary  mistake. 
In  tlic  whole  course  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  recollect 
a single  author  who  has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of 
his  reception — to  whose  genius  the  public  has  been  so  early 
and  so  constantly  just — to  whose  faults  they  base  been  so 
long  and  so  signally  indulgent.  From  the  very  first,  hr 
must  have  been  aware  that  he  offbndcd  the  principles  and 
shorked  the  prejudices  of  (be  majority,  by  his  sentiments, 
as  much  as  he  drlighted  them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there 
never  was  an  author  so  universally  and  warmly  applauded, 
so  gently  admonished— so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more 
heedfully  to  his  opinions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and 
rejected  the  advice.  As  be  grew  in  fame  and  authority,  be 
aggravated  all  his  offences  - clung  more  fondly  to  all  he  had 
been  reprpached  with — and  only  took  leave  of  CMlde  Harold 
to  ally  himself  to  Don  Juan!  That  he  has  since  been  talked 
of,  in  public  and  in  private,  with  less  unmingled  admiration 
—that  his  nnme  is  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  as 
for  praise — and  that  the  exultation  with  which  bis  country- 
men once  bailed  the  greatest  of  oar  living  poets,  is  now  al- 
loyed by  the  recollection  of  the  tendency  of  bis  writings — is 
matter  of  notoriety  to  all  the  world ; but  matter  of  surprise, 
we  should  imagine,  to  nobody  but  lord  Byron  himself. 

“That  the  base  and  the  bigoted— those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by 
his  neglect-- have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  disaf-  | 
faction,  to  vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nick-names  and  ! 
volgar  scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  tbe  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to 
them, — and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  bad  the 
courage  to  assail  one  to  immeasurably  their  superior,  if  be  ' 
had  not  at  once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  hia  errors,  and 
alienated  his  natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence 
to  them-  /Fe  are  not  bigots,  nor  rival  poets.  We  have  1 
not  been  detractors  from  Lord  Byron's  fame,  uor  the  friends  ! 
of  bis  detractors ; and  tre  tell  him  — far  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  auger — that  we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English 
nation — tbe  religious,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it 
— consider  the  tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and 
pernicious — and  look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain  of 
composition  with  regret  aud  reprehension.  We  ourselves 
are  not  easily  startled,  either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  bold- 
* See  Uititliantout  Pot  mi. 
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] ness,  or  even  rashness  of  remark ; we  are,  moreover,  moat 
sincere  admirer*  of  I-ord  Byron's  (eiioi,  and  have  alwajra 
felt  a pride  and  an  interrat  in  bis  fame:  bat  we  cannot  dit- 
j writ  from  tbe  censure  to  which  we  base  alluded;  and  shall 
endeavour  to  explain,  in  aa  few  and  aa  temperate  words  aa 
| possible,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  our  concurrence. 

“ He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  prirstlike  reviling  to  appro- 
I bend  from  us.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a 
| disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan ; nor  do  we  describe  bis 
poetry  as  a mere  compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 

; On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes 
| well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind — and  are  glad  to  testify, 
i that  his  poems  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and 
! tenderness,  a*  well  as  passages  of  infinite  sublimity  and 
I beauty.  But  their  genera]  tendency  we  believe  to  be,  in  tbe 
highest  degree,  pernicious;  and  we  even  think  that  it  Is 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  con- 
tain, that  they  acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  corruption. 
This  may  sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a paradox ; hut  we 
are  mistaken  if  we  shall  not  make  it  intelligible  enough  in 
tbe  end. 

M We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seduc- 
tive descriptions  and  profligate  representations,  which  are 
extremely  reprehensible;  and  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefen- 
sible. But  if  these  bad  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body 
of  his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy 
scepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much 
less  than  it  is.  lie  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dry- 
den  or  Prior,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  writers; 
nor  is  there  any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan  so 
degrading  as  Tom  Jones's  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  is 
no  doubt  a wretched  apology  for  tbe  Indecencies  of  a man 

I of  genius,  that  equal  indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his 
predecessors ; but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been 
followrd;  and  we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and 
the  voluptuousness— the  dangerous  warmth  of  bis  romantic 
i situations,  and  the  scandal  of  his  eold-bloodcd  dissipation, 
j It  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic 
I scepticism— his  hard-hearted  maxims  of  misanthropy  — his 
I cold-blooded  and  eager  expositions  of  the  non-eiistenre  of 
1 virtue  and  honour.  Even  this,  however,  might  have  been 
• comparatively  harmless,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
* that  whieh  may  look,  at  first  sight,  as  a palliation — tbe  fre- 
i qurnt  presentment  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of  teuder- 
i ness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

“ The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron  in  short  is,  that 
his  writings  have  a tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  real- 
ity of  virtue— and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of 
affection  ridiculous;  and  that  this  U effected,  not  merely  by 
direct  maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing 
kind,  hut  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate 
heartlessncM  in  the  persons  of  those  who  had  been  transi- 
ently represented  as  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
emotions— and  in  tbe  lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who  bad 
been,  but  a moment  before,  to  beautifully  pathetic  in  the 
expression  of  tbe  loftiest  conceptions. 

This  is  the  charge  which  ire  bring  against  Lord  Byron. 
We  say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  ns  to  tbe 
truth,  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  bis  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and  dis- 
interested virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or  illusions — hollow  and 
despicable  mockeries  for  tbe  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but 
laborious  follies.  Love,  patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  con- 
stancy, ambition— all  are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in, 
and  despised  ] — and  nothing  is  really  good,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  but  a succession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of 
banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  it  again  ! If  this  doctrine 
stood  alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we  believe, 
more  than  it  would  seduce: — hut  the  author  of  it  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  ilia- 
•ions,  and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  truth  to  na- 
ture, that  it  it  impossible  not  to  sappose,  for  the  time,  that 
he  is  among  the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries — till  he  easts 
off  tbe  character  with  a Jerk — and,  the  moment  after  he  bos 
moved  and  exalted  us  to  tbe  very  height  of  our  conception, 
resumes  his  mockery  at  nil  things  serious  or  sublime  -and 
let*  us  down  at  once  on  some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted 
sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless  personality — as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  show — ■ 

• Whoe'er  was  edified,  himself  was  not ' — 

or  to  demonstrate  practically  as  it  were,  and  by  example, 
how  possible  it  is  to  have  all  fine  and  noble  feelings,  or 
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their  appearance,  for  a moment,  and  yet  retoin  no  particle  ' 
of  respect  for  them-  -or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth  or  | 
permanent  reality.* 

The  next  Author  we  mu§t  cite,  is  the  late  indus- 
trious Dr.  John  Watkins,  well  known  lor  his  Bio - [ 
graphical  Dielionary , his  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  j 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  etc. — styled  iguominiously  1 
by  Lord  Byron  “Old  Grobius.” 

XXII.  WATKINS. 

"Of  this  Odyssey  of  immorality,  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions; for,  let  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  reader  be  as 
lax  as  possible,  he  must  he  shocked  at  the  barefared  licen- 
tiousness of  the  poem.  Marriage  is  of  course  reprobated, 
and  all  the  laws  of  social  life  are  set  at  open  defiance  as 
violations  of  natural  liberty.  Lord  Byron  is  the  very  Lomus 
of  poetry,  who,  by  the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers, 
aims  to  turn  the  whole  moral  world  into  a herd  of  monsters. 

It  matt,  however,  he  allowed  that,  in  this  tale,  be  has  not 
acted  tbe  wily  part  of  concealing  the  poison  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue;  on  the  contrary,  be  makes  a frank 
confession  of  his  principles,  and  glories  in  vice  with  the 
unblushing  temerity  of  a rampant  satyr  who  acknowledges 
no  rule  but  appetite.  The  mischief  of  the  work  is  rendered 
doubly  so  by  tbe  attractive  gaiety  of  tbe  language,  the 
luxuriance  of  the  imagery,  and  the  humorous  digressions 
with  which  the  story  is  embellished  and  chequered.* 

Another  great  moralist — practically,  we  believe,  a 
most  eminent  one — is  the  next  on  our  catalogue; 
namely,  the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of 
Laron;  pr,  Many  Things  in  few  Words  (or,  as  Lord 
Byron,  somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  misquote 
it — “ Few  Things  in  many  Words”),  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  Tendencies  of  Don  Juan , published  in  1822. 

XXIII.  COLTON. 

“A at  minus  Impuru*,  minus  aut  jucundns,  adesto; 

Aat  minus  etundnns  felle,  minusve  sale; 

Et  culpa  re  tuam,  piget  et  laudare,  Camoenam, 
Materiem,  li.vuum  atruxit;—  Apollo,  modes. 

“Or  less  Impure,  or  lest  attractive  sing. 

And  less  of  wit,  or  less  of  rancour  bring; 

It  grieves  to  reprobate,  it  grieve*  to  praise, — 

The  theme  a Demon  lent,— a God  the  lays. 

u Lord  Byron  might  have  been  not  only  the  best,  bat  the 
greatest  poet  of  past  or  present  times,  with  the  exception  of 
Sbakapeare  alone : he  has  chosen  to  be  the  most  mischievous 
and  dangerous  without  any  exception.  HU  muse  possesses 
the  precise  quantum  of  evil  to  effret  the  greatest  possible 
quantum  of  barm : had  she  more  or  had  she  less,  in  either 
case  she  would  not  be  so  destructive ; were  her  poison  more 
dilated,  it  would  not  kill;  were  It  more  concentrated,  it 
would  nauseate  and  be  rejected.  The  impurity  of  Rochester 
is  too  disgusting  to  do  harm ; the  morality  of  Pope  is  too 
neutralised  to  do  good : but  the  muse  of  Byron  has  mixed 
her  poison  with  tbe  hand  of  an  adept;  it  is  proffered  in  a 
goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold ; it  will  please  the  palate,  re* 
main  on  the  stomach,  uml  circulate  through  the  veins. 
There  are  persons  who  think  that  some  of  the  objectionable 
parts  of  Don  Juan  are  reclaimed  by  others  that  are  both 
beautiful  and  faultless.  But,  alas!  the  poison  is  general, 
tbe  antidote  particular;  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  will  be 
understood  by  tbe  many;  tbe  profundity  and  tbe  sublimity 
only  by  the  few.  We  live  in  an  age  when  orators  are  trying 
how  much  treason  they  may  talk  without  being  hanged,  j 
poets  how  much  nonsense  they  may  write  without  being 
neglected,  and  libertines  how  much  liceutiousness  they  mny 
venture  upon  without  being  execrated  and  despised.  We 
consider  Don  Juan  to  be  a bold  experiment,  made  by  a dar- 
ing and  determined  hand,  on  the  moral  patience  of  the  I 
public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a man  of  Lord  J 
Byron's  atnpendoos  powers  should  lend  himself  to  such  ua-  j 
worthy  purposes  as  these ; led  thereto  by  the  grovelling  gra-  | 
tification  of  dazxling  the  fool,  or  encouraging  the  knave ; of  j 
supporting  the  weakest  sophistry  by  the  strongest  genius; 
and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit.  He  ap- 
plies, alas ! tbe  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort, 
but  to  censure  us,  and,  like  Nero,  gives  us  nolblng  hot  a j 
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iiftlr  harmony  to  console  us  for  the  conflagration  he  has 
caused.  I shall  sura  up  my  opinion  of  Don  Juan  in  the 
words  of  SeaUger  on  a poem  of  Ijirdiual  Brmbus:— ' ' Hoc 
poem  a tor/ire  poixii  avt  obsctrulssimam  elryantlam,  aut  tie- 
tjnnlissimam  obse<enitatem.' n 

We  now  introduce  the  Poet’s  ever  kind  and  grate- 
ful friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  work  entitled 
Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,  con- 
cerning which  consult  Thomas  Moore  Es(|.t  apud 
The  Times— or  ante,  p.  410. 

XXIV.  HINT. 

“ Speaking  of  Don  Juan,  I will  here  observe,  that  Lord 
Byron  had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  in 
this  work  was  a picture  of  the  better  part  of  his  own  na- 
ture. When  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  bully  himself  into  a satisfaction  with  the 
worse,  and  courting  the  eulogies  of  the  ‘knowing.'  His 
jealousy  of  Wordsworth  and  others  who  were  not  town  poets 
was  not  more  creditable  to  him.  He  pretended  to  think 
worse  of  them  than  be  did.  He  had  the  modesty  one  day 
to  bring  roe  a stanza,  intended  for  Don  Juan,  in  which  he 
had  sneered  at  them  all,  adding,  thnt  nobody  but  myself 
thought  highly  of  them.  He  fancied  I should  put  up  with 
this,  for  the  sake  of  being  mentioned  In  the  poem  ; nn  ab- 
surdity which  nothing  but  his  own  vanity  had  suggested.  I 
told  him  I should  consider  the  introduction  of  such  a stanza 
an  affront,  and  that  he  bad  better  not  put  it  in.  I am  sorry 
I did  not  let  it  Ro*"for  it  would  have  done  me  honour  with 
posterity.  He  was  so  jealous  of  being  indebted  to  any  our 
for  a hint,  that  he  was  disconcerted  at  the  mention  I made. 
| in  the  liberal,  of  Wbistlecraft's  Specimen,  the  precursor  of 
Jkrppo  and  Don  Juan." 

Another  historical  evidence  is  that  of  Mr. — or 
Captain — 

XXV.  MED  WIN. 


“People  are  always  advising  me,"  said  Byron  fat  Pisa,  in 
October,  1821),  “to  write  an  epic.  If  you  must  have  an 
epie,  there's  Don  Junu  for  you.  I call  thnt  an  epic:  it  is 
an  epic  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  our  day  at  the  Iliad  was  in 
that  of  llomer.  Love,  religion,  and  politics,  form  the  argu- 
ment, and  are  as  much  the  cause  of  quarrels  now  as  they  j 
were  then.  There  la  no  want  of  ParUrs  and  Menelauses, 
nor  of  erim.  cons-  into  the  bargain.  In  the  very  first  canto  * 
you  have  an  Helen.  Then,  I shall  make  my  hero  a perfect 
Achilles  for  fighting, — a man  who  can  snuff  a candle  three  I 
successive  times  with  a pistol-ball:  and,  depend  upon  it,  j 
my  moral  will  be  a good  one ; not  even  Dr.  Johnson  should 
be  able  to  find  a flaw  in  it.  1 will  make  him  neither  a t 
dandy  in  town,  a or  a fox-hunter  in  the  country.  He  shall 
get  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  end  bis  career  in 
France.  Poor  Joan  shall  be  guillotined  in  the  French  Re- 
volution 1 What  do  you  think  of  my  plot?  It  shnll  have 
twenty -four  books  too,  the  legitimate  number.  Episodes  it 
has,  sod  will  have,  out  of  number;  nnd  my  spirits,  good  or 
bad,  must  serve  for  the  machinery.  If  that  be  not  an  epic 
— if  it  be  not  strictly  according  to  Aristotle, — I don't  know 
what  an  epie  poem  means." 

Returning  to  mere  criticism,  we  light  upon  the  Inte  i 


of  beauty  bis  hands  have  wrought;  and  raises  our  hopes 
and  our  belief  in  goodness  to  heaven,  only  to  dash  them 
to  the  earth  ngain,  and  break  them  in  pieces  the  more 
effectually  from  the  very  height  they  have  fallen.  Our 
enthusiasm  fur  genius  or  virtue  is  thus  turned  into  a jest 
by  the  vrry  person  who  has  kindled  it,  and  who  thus  fatally 
quenches  the  sparks  of  both.  It  is  not  thnt  Lord  Byron  is 
sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  trilling,  sometimes  profli- 
gate and  sometimes  moral, — hut  when  he  is  most  serious 
nnd  most  moral,  he  is  only  preparing  to  mortify  the  un 
suspecting  reader  by  putting  a pitiful  hoax  upon  him.  This 
is  a most  unaccountable  anomaly.  Don  Juan  has  been 
called  a Tristram  Shandy  in  rhyme:  it  is  rather  a poem 
about  itself." 

Wc  lint!  no  “ Sir  Cosmo  Gordon”  in  any  baronet-  ; 
age  of  this  age,  or  even  in  any  list  of  K.  B.’s  or 
K.  H.’«;  but  it  stands  on  the  title-page  of  a book  pub- 
lished in  I835«  u,’d  entitled  The  Life  and  Genius 
of  Lord  Byron.  Take,  then, 

XXVII.  SIR  COSMO  GORDON. 

“At  Venice,  Lord  Byron  planned  that  which,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  il,  must  have  been  considered  as  Ihe  most  dar- 
ing and  Ihe  moat  wonderful  of  all  Ul  works,  Don  Juan. 
This  work  was  general  in  Its  satire,  and  warm  and  glowing 
in  its  colouring ; and  though  it  hud  an  obvious  und  impor- 
tant moral, — the  absurdity  of  giving  to  a young  man  a se- 
cluded and  monkish  education,  in  the  hope  that  that  would 
preserve  him  from  temptations, — it  excited  a great  deal  of 
clamour,  especially  among  those  upon  whom,  in  the  dera- 
tion of  it,  the  hand  of  the  poet  had  been  heavy.  The  Don 
was  the  most  singular  and  the  most  original  poem  that  bad 
perhaps  ever  appeared.  It  was  made  up  of  the  most  cutting 
nod  searching  satires,  mixed  with  dissections  of  the  human 
heart,  and  delineations  of  human  pnssion  and  frailly,  which 
were,  drawn  both  to  nnd  with  the  life,  and  therefore  threw 
all  those  who  dreaded  exposure  into  the  mwl  serious  alarm. 
There  was  much  more  both  of  politics  nnd  of  personality  in 
this  poem  than  in  any  of  his  former  one*,  and.  upon  this  ac- 
count, the  outcry  against  it  was  more  loud  and  general. 
The  stuff  of  immortality  was,  however,  in  the  poem,  and 
not  a few  of  those  who  were  offended  at  its  appenrunre  will 
probably  find  flf  indeed  ihey  shall  live  as  long)  their  only 
memorials  in  it,  after  nil  which,  good  or  bad,  they  have 
done  for  themselves  shall  be  forgotten." 

The  “ West  ” that  follows  is  not  Benjnmin,  the 
Pmudetit,  but  a young  American  brother  of  the  brush, 
who  visited  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  anno  Domini  1822. 


ingeuious  but  eccentric  author  of  Spirits  of  the  Age — 
XXVI.  MR.  WILLIAM  HA7.I.1TT. 

“Don  Juan  has,  indeed,  great  power;  but  Its  power  Is 
owing  to  the  force  of  the  serious  writing,  and  to  the  oddity 
of  the  contrast  between  that  and  the  flashy  passages  with 
which  it  Is  interlarded.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
there  is  but  one  step.  You  laugh  and  are  surprised  that 
any  one  should  turn  round,  and  travestie  himself : the 
drollery  ia  in  the  otter  discontinuity  of  ideas  and  feelings. 
He  makes  virtue  serve  as  a foil  to  vice;  dandyism  is  (for 
want  of  any  other)  a variety  of  genius.  A classical  intoxi- 
cation is  followed  by  the  splashing  of  soda-water,  by  frothy 
effusions  of  ordinary  bile.  After  the  lightning  and  the  hur- 
ricane, we  are  Introduced  to  the  interior  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  contents  of  wash-hand  basins.  The  solemn  hero  of  tra- 
gedy plays  .Scrub  in  the  farce.  This  is  ' very  tolerable  and 
not  to  be  endured.'  The  noble  lord  is  almost  the  only  writer 
who  has  prostituted  his  talents  in  this  way.  He  hallows  in 


XXVIII.  WEST. 

“ He  showed  me  two  of  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  in  manu- 
script. They  were  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  pot 
together  like  a schoolboy’s  copy-book.  Here  and  there  I ob- 
served alterations  of  words,  but  seldom  of  w hole  lines ; and 
just  so,  he  told  me,  it  was  written  down  at  once.  It  was 
all  gin,  he  said;  meaning  thereby  that  be  drank  nothing  hut 
gin  when  lie  wrote  it.  The  Gniccioli  was  present,  and  said, 
‘she  wished  my  lord  would  leave  off  writing  that  ugly  Don 
Juan.'  ‘I  cannot  give  up  my  Don  Juan,'  be  replied;  ‘I 
do  not  know  what  I should  do  without  my  Don  Jsos.’" 

From  Lord  Byron's  Works,  rictred  in  connection 
with  Christianity  and  the  Obligations  of  Social  Life , 
— a sermon  preached  in  Holland  Chapel,  Kwiuiugtoa, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D.—  and  sold  by  the 
Doctor’s  pew -openers,  we  uow  submit  a brief  extract. 
We  believe  Dr.  Styles  has  been  familiarised  to  every 
reader,  by  one  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith’s  articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 

XXIX.  STYLES. 

“ Re  assured,  my  brdhren,  it  is  with  sorrowful  reluctance 
I feel  myself  called  upon  to  denounce  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  age  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species.  The  poem  is 
one  in  which  the  author  has  put  forth  all  the  energy  of  his 
wonderful  faculties;  nor  bis  he  written  any  thing  more  de- 
risively and  triumphantly  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  his 
genius.  It  is  at  onre  the  glory  anil  disgrace  of  our  litera- 
ture; and  will  remain  to  all  ages  n perpetual  monument  of 


order  to  desecrate ; takes  a pleasure  in  defacing  the  images  the  exalted  genius  and  depraved  heart  of  the  writer.  It  is 
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devoted  to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions ; and  flows 
on  in  one  eontinaed  stream  of  pollntion.  Its  great  design 
seems  to  be,  to  sbame  the  good  not  of  their  virtues,  and  to 
inspire  the  wicked  with  the  pride  of  depravity.  If,  for  a 
moment,  the  author  appears  to  forget  himself,  and  to  suffer 
I his  muse  to  breathe  of  parity  and  tenderness  — if  a touch  of 
humanity,  a taint  gleam  of  goodness,  awaken  car  sympathy, 
he  turns  upon  us  with  a sneer  of  contempt ; or  laughs  our 
sensibility  to  scorn.  Indeed,  throughout,  we  discover  the 
heartless  despisrr  of  human  nature; — a denaturalised  being, 
who,  having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensnal  gratificatiou, 
and  drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  is  resolved 
to  show  that  be  is  no  longer  Hainan,  even  in  bis  frailties, 
hat  a eool  unconcerned  fiend,  treating,  well-nigh  with  equal 
derision,  the  most  pare  of  virtues  and  the  most  odious  of 
vices,  dead  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  deformity 
of  the  other;  yet  possessing  a restless  spirit  of  seduction, — 
debasing  tbe  nobler  part  of  man,  that  he  may  more  sorely 
bring  into  action  his  baser  ap|H*titcs  and  passions.  To  ac- 
■ eomplish  this,  be  hits  lavished  ail  the  wiles  of  his  wit,  all 
the  enchantments  of  his  genius.  In  every  page  tbe  poet 
is  a libertine;  and  the  roost  unexceptionable  passages 
are  mildewed  with  impurity.  The  cloven  foot  of  tbe  libi- 
dinous satyr  is  monstrouslj  associated  with  the  nngel- 
wing  of  genius : — 

* I 'd  rather  be  the  wretch  that  scrawls 
Ills  idiot  nonaentr  on  the  walls; 

Not  quite  a man.  not  quite  a brute. 

Titan  1 would  bawls  prostitute 
My  powers  to  serve  tbe  cause  of  vice. 

To  build  Mime  jewel'd  edifice 

So  fair,  ao  foul.— framed  with  stich  art 

To  please  the  eye  and  wmI  the  heart. 

That  lie  who  has  nnt  power  to  shun. 

Comes,  looks,  and  feels  himself  undone.' 

O,  tuy  brethren!  how  1 wish  that  tbe  stylo  of  this  discourse 
could  be  less  accusatory  and  severe ! ” 

The  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron , next  to  be 
quoted,  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  was,  we 
know  not  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Rom- 
ford, in  Essex — author  of  Paris  in  1815,  a poem,— 
Pride  shall  hare  a Fall,  a Comedy, — Catiline,  a 
Tragedy, — Salat  hid,  a Romance, — Life  of  George 
the  Fourth , — Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

XXX.  CATO. 

“Whatever  your  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  yonr  writ- 
ings has  contributed  to  the  security  or  the  adornment  of 
virtue,  t Have  you  not  offended  against  decency,  nnd  re- 
pudiated shame?  Have  you  not  represented  almost  every 
woman  as  a harlot?  How  your  tame  will  stand  with  pos- 
terity, it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  something  like  the  dnuht  which  crossed  the  mind 
of  the  senate,  whether  they  should  pronounce  their  deceased 
emperor  a tyrant  or  a god.  will  perplex  the  judgment  of 
succeeding  generations  as  to  the  rrrdit  and  character  of  your 
poetry.  They  will  hardly  know  if  they  shall  deify  or  dese- 
crate a genius  so  majestic,  degrading  itsrlf  by  subjects  and 
sentiments  so  repulsive.  With  nn  insane  partiality,  we  are 
undervaluing  our  standard  writers,  and  placing  iicrntious 
drivellers  in  their  room.  The  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  of 
belter  days  are  superseded  by  the  Byrons  and  Shelleys,  the 
Hunts  nnd  Moores,  of  our  own : hut  let  u.s  hope  that  the 
garbage  which  the  present  generation  luxuriates  npon,  pos- 
terity will  nauseate  and  cast  upon  the  dunghill.  With 
such  a teacher  uj  you  have  shown  yourself,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  tbe  disciples  of  your  school  to  be  any  other  than 
most  vicious  beings?  He  who  brutalises  every  feeling  that 
give*  dignity  to  social,  every  principle  that  imports  comfort 
to  domestic,  life  — he  who  represents  all  chastity  as  vision- 
ary, and  all  virtne  as  vile,  is  not  entitled  tu  be  considered 
as  a man — he  is-a  living  literary  montter.n 

The  entiling  paragraph  is  from  a writer  who  alii xcs 
(o  hiti  lucubration  the  initials  XV.  C — ; but  with 
whose  full  name  ami  surname  we  have,  after  much 
diligence,  failed  to  make  ourselves  acquainted. 

XXXI.  ANON. 

“It  is  to  Don  Juan,  the  last  of  Lord  Byron’s  productions, 
that  he  will  owe  his  immortality.  It  I*  his  only  work  which 


excels  by  its  allurement  and  delight;  by  its  power  of  at- 
tracting and  detaining  attention.  It  keeps  the  mind  in 
pleasing  captivity;  it  is  perused  with  eagerness,  and,  in 
hopes  of  new  pleasure,  is  perused  again.  The  wild  and 
daring  sallies  of  sentiment  with  which  it  abounds,  tbe  ir- 
regular and  eccentric  violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every 
canto,  excite  at  once  astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  The 
original  humour,  tbe  peculiarity  of  expression,  the  incidents, 
the  rircumstanees,  the  surprises,  the  jests  of  action  and  of 
thought,  the  shades  of  light  and  darkness  so  exquisitely  in- 
termingled, impart  a peculiarity  of  character  to  the  work, 
which  places  it  above  all  modern,  above  all  ancient  tame. 
Indeed,  if  *t  except  the  sixteen  satires  of  Juvenal,  there  is 
nothing  in  antiquity  so  bitter  or  so  derisive,  as  the  sixteen 
rantos  of  Don  Juan.  The  Roman  satirist  exhibits  a mix- 
ture of  dignity  and  aversion,  of  hatred  and  invective; 
the  English  censor  displays  a contempt  of  the  various 
relations  of  society,  of  tbe  hypocrisies,  the  tumults, 
and  the  agitations  of  life.  Juvenal  disdains  to  wield  the 
feeble  weapon  of  ridicule — Byron  delights  to  mix  serious- 
ness with  merriment,  and  thoughts  purely  jocular  with  sen 
limrnts  of  exasperation  and  revenge.  Juvenal  is  never  pa- 
thetic—Byron,  when  be  nrrirrs  at  this  species  of  excellence, 
drstroys  its  effect  by  effusions  of  ridicule  or  insensibility. 
Both  poets,  however,  exhibit  the  same  ebullitions  of  resent- 
ment against  the  miserable  victims  which  they  sacriflre  to 
their  fury — -the  same  scorn  for  mankind — and  tbe  same  ve- 
hemence in  depicting  their  crimes,  passions,  and  follies. 
Both  attack  existing  villany,  strike  at  corruption  and  pro- 
fligacy. and  trample  upon  the  turpitude  aud  baseness  of  high 
life.  Both  are  grave,  intrepid,  and  implacable.  If  at  any 
lime  they  relax  the  sternness  of  their  manner,  they  never 
forget  themselves.  They  sometimes  smile,  indeed,  but  their 
i smile  is  more  tcrrihle  than  their  frown:  it  is  never  excited 
I hut  when  their  indignation  is  mingled  with  contempt.— Don 
I Juan  will  be  read  as  long  as  satire,  wit,  mirth,  and  supreme 
1 excellence  shall  he  esteemed  among  men:  it  will  continue  to 
I enchain  every  affection  and  emotion  of  the  mind  ; aud  every 
reader,  when  he  arrives  at  its  conclusion,  will  view  it  with  an 
ojre  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts  on  departing  day.” 

Another  (or  the  same)  Mr.  Anow.,  in  a work,  in 
1 three  volumes  8vo.(  London,  1825,  entitled  The  Life , 
Writings,  Opinions , and  Times  of  Lord  Byron , 

1 thus  observes — 

XXXII.  ANON.  (Second.,' 

“There  are  few  renders,  male  or  female,  young  or  old, 
l who  do  not  remember,  or  will  blush  to  acknowledge  their 
| acquaintance  with,  Marmontel’s  Tales . In  one  of  the  best 
' of  them,  a rustic  swain  und  nymph,  in  sheer  simplicity  of 
! heart,  but  prompted  by  tbe  impulse  of  nature,  commit 
| exactly  the  same  fault  as  poor  Hon  Juan  nnd  llaldce;  the 
| fault  of  nature  rather  than  the  effect  of  human  depravity. 
For  the  scenes  in  the  Turkish  harem,  we  may  find  a parallel 
In  that  fashionable  work  the  Letters  Lady  Mary  ft'oriley 
j Montagu,  in  a hundred  books  of  travels,  and  in  a thousand 
volumes  of  novels  nnd  romances,  the  peculiar  companion* 
by  day,  and  the  pillow  associates  by  uigbt,  of  most  of  the 
fair  sex.  For  the  intrigues  of  the  Empress  Catharine  of 
Russia,  one  may  consult  very  grave  historians  out  of  num- 
1 brr;  and  there  is  not  one,  who  has  treated  on  that  subject, 
who  has  passed  over  so  remarkable  a trait  in  her  character. 

| But  all  at  once  the  arrumulated  torrent  of  obloquy  is  poured 
forth  open  the  devoted  hend  of  lj>rd  Byron!  Well— he  de- 
spised it.  and  justly  he  might  do  so:  it  will  never  tarnish  a 
leaf  of  his  laurels.  Every  man  who  has  once  read  Dun 
Juan,  if  he  ingenuously  confesses  the  truth,  will  feel  inclined 
to  peruse  it  again  and  again.  If  Byron's  works  be  pro- 
scribed on  the  score  of  want  of  decency,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  sweep  off  one  half  of  English  literature  at  once,  as  llbrl 
expurgati.  But  Byron  was  a proscribed  poet  with  tbe  pu- 
I rituuical  moralists,  or  exclusively  good  men  ! ” 

A third  “Anon.*  im*ets  us  in  tho  Aulbnr  of  Don 
1 Joint,  or  Don  Juan  untrtaslced ; being  a Key  to  the 
Mystery  attending  that  remarkable  publication:  with 
j a descriptive  View  of  the  Poem. 

XXXIII.  ANON.  (Third.) 

i “In  Don  Juan,  his  lordship's  muse  displays  all  his  cha- 
racteristic beauties  and  blemishes — soaring  to  the  vastest 
heights,  or  creeping  to  the  lowest  depths  - glancing  with  an 
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eye  of  fantasy  at  thing*  past,  at  things  present,  and  at  j 
things  to  cotne.  The  poem  is  constructed,  like  the  image  of  i 
Nebuchadnexxar’s  dream — of  fine  gold,  silver,  and  day.  It  | 
abounds  in  sublime  thought  and  low  humour,  in  dignified  ; 
feeling  and  malignant  passion,  in  elegant  wit  and  obsolete  j 
conceit.  It  alternately  presents  os  with  the  gaiety  of  the  > 
ball-room,  and  the  gloom  of  the  scaffold — leading  us  among  ' 
1 the  airy  pleasantries  of  fashionable  assemblages,  and  sud- 
I denly  conducting  ns  to  haunts  of  depraved  and  disgusting 
sensuality.  We  have  scarcely  time  to  be  refreshed  and 
soothed  by  the  odours  of  flowers  and  bursting  blossoms,  the 
i pensive  silence  of  still  waters,  and  the  contemplation  of 
I beautiful  forms,  before  we  are  terrified  and  horror-stricken 
i l>>-  the  ferocious  clamours  of  tumultuous  crowds,  and  the 
, agonies  of  innocent  and  expiring  victims.  This  poem  turns 
decorum  into  jest,  and  hid*  defiance  to  the  established  de- 
, ccncles  of  life.  It  wars  with  virtue  as  resolutely  as  with 
vice.’* 

Our  nett  author  is  a pseudonymous  one — the 
I writer  of  a Letter  to  Lord  Byron , by  John  Bull , 
i London,  8vo.  1821.  This  production  much  excited 
> Lord  Byron’s  curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Murray  he  asks,  “ Who  the  devil  can  have  done 
. this  diabolically  wcll-writteu  letter?”  and  subsequently 
he  is  found  resting  his  suspicion  (unfoundedly,  no 
| doubt,)  on  one  of  his  own  most  intimate  personal  friends. 

[ We  extract  a few  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.  JOHN  Bl'U.. 

I “ Stick  to  Don  Juan  ; it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  you  have 
ever  written;  and  it  will  live  many  years  after  all  your  Ha- 
rolds have  ceased  to  be,  in  your  own  words, 

• A school-girl's  tale — the  wonder  of  sn  Itoar.' 

I consider  Don  Juan  as  out  of  ail  sight  the  best  of  your 
works:  it  is  by  far  the  most  spirited,  the  most  straight- 
forward, the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  poetical;  and 
every  body  thinks  as  I do  of  it,  althongh  they  have. not  the 
heart  to  say  so.  Old  Gifford’s  hrow  relaxed  as  he  gloated 
over  it;  Mr.  Croker  chuckled;  Dr.  Whitaker  smirked;  Mr. 
Mil  man  sighed ; Mr.  Coleridge  look  it  to  his  bed  with  him. 

“I  think  the  great  charm  of  its  style  is,  that  it  is  not  much 
like  the  style  of  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  It  is  utfrr 
humbug  to  say,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  style  of  the  Ita- 
lian weavers  of  merry  oitara  rima  their  merriment  is  no- 
thing. because  they  have  nothing  but  their  merriment ; yours 
is  every  thing,  because  it  is  delightfully  intermingled  with, 
and  contrasted  by,  all  manner  of  serious  things — murder 
and  lust  included.  It  is  also  mere  hnmbog  to  accuse  you  of 
having  plagiarised  it  from  Mr.  Frerc's  pretty  and  graceful 
little  Whistlecrafts.  The  measure,  to  be  sore,  is  the  same; 
bat  then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Rut  the  spirit 
of  the  two  poets  is  as  different  as  can  be.  Mr.  Frere  writes 
elegantly,  playfully,  very  like  a gentleman,  and  a scholar, 
and  a respectable  man ; and  his  poems  never  sold,  nor  ever 
will  sell.  Your  Don  Juan,  again,  is  written  strongly,  lasci- 
viously, fiercely,  laughingly, — every  body  sees  in  a moment 
that  nobody  eould  have  written  it  but  a man  of  the  first 
order,  both  in  genios  and  in  dissipation — a real  master  of 
all  his  tools — a profligate,  pernicious,  irresistible,  charming 
devil ; — and  accordingly  the  Don  sells,  and  will  sell,  to  the 
end  of  time,  whether  our  good  Mend,  Mr.  John  Murray, 
honour  it  with  bis  imprimatur,  or  doth  not  so  honour  it.  1 
will  mention  a book,  however,  from  which  I do  think  you 
have  taken  a great  many  hints ; nay,  a great  many  pretty 
full  sketches,  far  your  Juan.  It  is  one  which  (with  a few 
more)  one  never  sees  mentioned  In  reviews,  because  it  is  a 
book  written  on  the  anti-humbug  principle.  It  is — you  know 
it  exreedingly  well — It  is  no  other  than  t'aublas,  a book 
which  rontaina  as  much  good  fun  as  fM  JUns . or  Mo!i>  re ; 
as  much  good  luscious  description  as  the  Hetotse  ; as  much 
fancy  and  imagination  as  all  Ibe  comedies  in  the  English 
language  put  together,  and  Icm  humbug  than  any  one  given 
romance  that  has  been  written  since  Don  (/uLrotf — a book 
which  is  to  he  found  on  the  tables  of  roues,  and  in  the 
desks  of  divines,  and  under  the  pillows  of  spinsters — a hook, 

| in  a word,  which  is  read  universally — I wish  1 could  add — 

| in  the  original. 

I “But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charming  style 
j of  Don  Juan,  which  is  entirely  and  inimitably  your  own — 

■ the  sweet,  fiery,  rapid,  easy — beautifully  easy, — anti  humbug 
I style  of  Don  Juan.  Ten  staiuas  of  It  are  worth  all  your 


Ma^fivd— and  yet  your  Manfred  Is  a noble  poem,  too.  In  its 
way.  I had  really  no  idea  what  a very  clever  fellow  you  [ 
were  till  I read  Don  Juan.  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  I 
very  little  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  that  will  stand  i 
the  test  of  half  a century,  except  the  Scotch  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Don  Juan.  They  will  do  so  because  they 
are  written  with  perfect  facility  and  nature — because  their 
materials  are  all  drawn  from  life.1* 

Coming  once  more  to  men  with  name*,  we  present  , 
this  extract  from  a Life  of  Byron,  by  the  well-known  , 
author  of  The  Annals  of  the  Parish , The  Provost,  | 
The  Entail,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  Lawrie  Todd,  and 
The  Member, 

XXXV.  GALT. 

“Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  Don  Juan  ; but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  lord  • 
Byron's  master-piece;  and  undoubtedly  it  displays  all  the 
varieties  of  his  powers,  combined  with  a quaint  playfulness 
not  found  to  nn  equal  degree  in  any  other  of  bis  works. 
The  serious  and  pathetic  portions  ore  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
the  de*e riptions  have  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  pictures  ■ 
in  Child*  Harold,  and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  from  ' 
nature;  while  the  satire  is  for  the  most  part  curiously  os-  ! 
soeinted,  and  sparklingly  witty.  The  characters  are  : 
sketched  with  amazing  firmness  and  freedom;  aud,  though 
sometimes  grotesque,  are  yet  not  often  overcharged.  It 
is  professedly  ail  epic  poem,  but  it  may  be  more  pro- 
perly described  as  a poetical  novel.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to 
inculcate  any  particular  inoral,  or  to  do  more  than  un- 
mantle the  decorum  of  society.  Bold  and  buoyant  through- 
out, it  exhibits  a free  irreverent  knowledge  of  the  world, 
laughing  or  mocking  as  the  thought  serves,  in  the  most 
unexpected  antitheses  to  the  proprieties  of  time,  place,  and  I 
circumstance. 

“The  object  of  the  poem  is  to  descrihe  the  progress  of  a 
libertine  through  life;  not  an  unprincipled  prodigal,  whose 
profligacy,  growing  with  bis  growth  and  strengthening 
with  his  strength,  passes  from  voluptuous  indulgence  into 
the  morbid  sensuality  of  systematic  debauchery ; but  a 
young  gentleman  who,  whirled  by  the  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  his  animal  spirits  into  a world  of  adventures,  in  which 
his  stars  are  chiefly  in  fault  for  bis  liaison s,  settles  at  last 
into  an  honourable  lawgiver,  a moral  speaker  on  divorce 
bills,  and  possibly  a subscriber  to  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice.** 

Next  to  Mr.  Galt  we  place  the  amiable  and  hu- 
mane Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brvdges,  Baronet,  of  Den- 
tou  and  Lee  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  Mary  Clifford , I 
the  Centura  Li  ter  aria , the  Autobiography  of  Clover-  ! 
ing,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

XXXVI.  BRYDGES. 

“ If  I could  not  have  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  without  the  J 
cost  of  its  countervailing  objections.  I would  still  desire  to  ! 
have  it  In  spite  of  the  price.  1 am  afraid  that  it  was  in-  | 
tert  wined  so  deeply,  that  the  separation  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible. I do  not  think  that  more  modified  energies  would  : 
have  produced  it.  Habits  of  modification  tend  to  caution  j 
aud  to  timidity.  There  is  a responsibility  which  enchains  ■ 
vigour,  and  sits  heavy  upon  hope.  No  being  loves  liberty  j 
like  the  Muse:  but  it  may  be  said,  that  she  ought  not  to  ( 
love  /icnliouinfw.'  She  must,  however,  be  left  to  exercise 
the  one  or  the  other  at  her  peril.  Unfortunately,  in  l-ord 
Byron’s  case,  she  sometimes  passed  the  bounds ; less  often, 
however,  than  is  supposed. 

“ Don  Juan  is,  no  doubt,  very  licentious  in  parts,  which 
renders  it  dnngeroos  to  praise  it  very  much ; and  mokes  it 
improper  for  those  who  have  not  a cool  and  correct  judg- 
ment, and  cannot  separate  the  objectionable  parts  from  the 
uumcrous  beautiful  passages  Intermixed.  Bat  nowhere  is  ; 
the  poet’s  mind  more  elastic,  tree,  and  vlgorons,  and  his  | 

! knowledge  of  human  nature  more  surprising. 

“It  has  all  sorts  of  faults,  many  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended, and  some  of  which  are  disgusting;  but  it  has,  also,  i 
utmost  every  sort  of  poetical  merit : there  arc  in  it  some  of  the  1 
finest  passage*  which  Lord  Byron  ever  wrote ; there  is  amazing  i 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  it ; there  is  etqaisite  humour ; 
there  is  freedom,  and  bound,  and  vigour  of  narrative,  image-  | 
ry,  sentiment,  and  style,  which  are  admirable;  there  is  a 
i vast  fertility  of  deep,  extensive,  and  original  thought,  and. 

| at  the  same  time,  there  is  the  provision  of  a prompt  and  > 
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^ noit  rirkly-itortd  memory.  The  invention  li  lively  ami 
I poetical ; the  descriptions  are  brilliant  and  glowing,  yet  not 
over- wrought,  but  fresh  fmm  nature,  and  faithful  to  her 
colour*;  and  the  prevalent  character  of  the  whole  (bating 
too  many  dark  spots)  not  dispiriting,  though  gloomy ; not 
misanthropic,  though  hitter;  and  not  repulsive  to  the  vision* 
of  poetical  enthusiasm,  though  indignant  and  resentful.  I 
know  not  how  to  wish  he  had  never  written  this  poem,  in 
spite  of  all  its  faults  and  intermingled  mischief  1 There  are 
parts  of  it  whirh  are  among  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  his 
genius;  and.  what  is  even  better,  there  are  parts  which 
throw  a blaze  of  light  upon  the  knowledge  of  human  life. 

“ lord  Byron  had  hitherto  appeared  vehement,  passionate, 
grave,  gloomy,  and  severe.  He  now  came  forward  In  a 
character  of  laughing  levity,  of  overflowing  raillery,  wit, 
humour,  and  burlrsque ; and  he  embodied  all  these,  and  put 
them  in  action,  with  a felicity  of  continued  fiction  whirh 
never  failed,  and  never  let  the  reader's  interest  abate.  The 
naivete,  the  knowledge  of  life,  the  unforced  absurdity,  which 
he  throws  on  the  objects  of  his  ridicule,  are  quite  irresistible. 

In  these  respects  Don  Juan  Is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
poems  within  the  compass  of  eiisting  literature.  Rut  it 
i has  yet  another  singularity  still  more  wonderful.  Inter- 
mingled with  all  these  are  numerous  passages  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  the  most  perfect  conception,  of  his 
grave  and  elevated  poetry.  Hitherto  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  Comic  and  the  Tragic  would  well  coalesce, 
tiarriek  was  painted  between  the  figures  of  t'-omrdy  and 
Tragedy,  violently  contending  to  draw  him  opposite  ways. 
They  joined  hands  to  carry  Lord  Byron  off  between  them. 
Never  did  these  two  contrary  Spirits  form  on  any  other  oc- 
casion such  an  intimate  anion.  They  seem  to  enjoy  each 
other’s  company,  .and  each  to  set  off  the  other's  charms. 
Even  Sbakspcarc  could  not  effect  this  concord  of  discords. 
HU  comic  parts  do  not  well  intermix  with  his  grave,  but  are 
revolting  to  the  serious  humour  which  the  tragic  passages 
have  produced.  I do  not  say  that  the  cases  are  exactly  si- 
milar : the  concord  of  lx»rd  Byron  is  only  between  the  comic 
and  the  gravely  beautiful;  not  the  deeply  tragic - But  an 
indulgence  of  the  comic,  especially  if  tending  to  coarseness 
and  raillery,  causes  commonly  a heartlcssness,  which  ren- 
ders the  patient  Insensible  to  the  charms  of  elegance,  ten- 
derness, and  grandeur. 

“ But  great  and  magical  as  Byron’s  merits  are,  they  are 
nearly  (I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  absolutely)  weighed  ! 
down  by  enormous  faults.  There  is  such  an  intermixture  i 
of  inexcusable  personality,— of  coarse,  I may  add  /««/,  and  j 
unprovoked  insult, — such  a light  treatment  of  all  that  is 
sound  and  necessary  to  bind  society  together.  Intermixed  j 
with  the  just  indignation  at  the  vice  of  hypocrisy,  that  the  | 
infusion  becomes  always  dangerous,  often  highly  poisonous,  j 
“ It  Is  strange  that  I-ord  Byrun  could  fall  into  these  great 
defects.  He  was  not  tempted  into  them  by  their  wittiness 
or  humour,  for  the  wit  arid  humour  of  the  poem  do  not  lie  j 
there!  There  Is  nothing  striking  in  them,  but  the  astnuish- 
mrnt  that  be  could  venture  them.  And  here,  to  lhow  the  1 
unhappy  inequalities  of  the  human  character,  let  me  confess 
that  this  gifted  being,  accustomed  in  his  better  moments  to  ! 
j exalted  thoughts,  sublime  images,  and  intensely-tendcr  emo- 
I lions,  of  high  birth,  and  proud  of  his  blood,  was,  in  his 
J more  fkmiliar  hour*,  apparently  fond  of  vulgarity,  of  a mean 
j and  low  phraseology,  mean  topics,  and  mean  and  low  modes 
I of  treating  them.  It  Is  a junction  of  contraries,  which  I 
do  not  think  will  often  be  (bond  in  the  human  character. 

! Swift  habitually  delighted  In  foul  imagery  ; but  Swift  had 
not  an  exalted  or  tender  Imagination.” 

A Her  depicting  the  mode  of  life  pursued  hv  Lord 
Byron  at  Venice,  in  1817*18,  his  biographer  thus 
notices  Dun  Juan  : — 

XXXVII.  MOORF.. 

u It  was  at  this  time,  as  the  features  of  the  progeny  itself 
would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  l/ird  Byron  conceived  1 
and  wrote  part  of  bis  poem  of  Don  Juan  ; — and  never  did 
pages  more  faithfully,  and  in  many  respects  lamentably,  re-  1 
fleet  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  whim,  and  passion,  that, 
like  the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the  author's  mind  in 
writing  them.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  singular 
j combination  of  attributes,  which  existed  and  were  in  full 
| activity  in  his  mind  at  this  moment,  could  have  suggested, 
or  been  capable  of,  the  execution  of  such  a work.  The  cool 
j shrewdness  of  age,  with  the  vivacity  and  glowing  tempera- 
ment of  youth,— the  wit  of  a Voltaire,  with  the  sensibility 
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of  a Rousseau, — the  minute  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  ' 
of  society,  with  the  abstract  and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  ! 
the  poet, — a susceptibility  of  all  that  Is  grandest  and  most 
uffreting  in  human  virtue,  with  a deep  withering  experience 
of  all  that  is  most  fatal  to  it,— -the  two  extremes,  in  short, 
of  mao's  mixed  and  inconsistent  nature,  now  lankly  smell- 
ing of  earth,  now  breathing  of  heaven. — such  was  the  strange 
assemblage  of  contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  in  the 
same  mind,  and  all  brought  to  bear,  in  turn,  upon  the  same 
task,  from  which  alone  could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary 
poem — the  most  powerful  and,  in  many  respects,  painful 
display  of  the  versatility  of  groins  that  has  ever  been  left  for  » 
succeeding  ages  to  wonder  at  and  deplore.” 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  newg  of  Lord  Byron’s 
death,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  is  known  to  all,  sent  to 
B-dlanty tie's  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  a touching 
tribute  to  bis  memory.  Perhaps  a mure  fitting  place 
might  have  been  found  in  this  collection  for  parts  of 
the  following  extract ; — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  our- 
selves to  present  it  here  in  a mutilated  form. 

XXXVHI.  SCOTT. 

“ Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
we  have  been  stunned,  from  another  quarter,  by  one  of  thooc 
death-notes,  which  are  pealed  at  Intervals,  as  from  an  arch- 
angel's trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a whole  people  at 
once.  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled 
the  highest  place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of 
humanity.  That  mighty  genius,  which  walked  amongst  men 
1 ns  something  superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose 
powers  wrre  beheld  with  wonder,  and  something  approach- 
ing to  terror,  as  if  we  knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good 
nr  of  evil,  is  laid  as  soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose 
ideas  went  not  beyond  his  daily  task.  The  voice  of  jnst 
blame  and  of  malignant  censure  are  at  once  silenced;  and 
wc  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  sky,  at  the  moment  when  every 
telescope  was  levelled  for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which 
dimmed  its  brightness.  It  is  not  now  the  question,  what 
were  Byron’s  faults,  what  his  mistakes;  but,  how  Is  the 
blank  which  he  has  left  in  British  literature  to  be  filled  np? 
Not,  wc  fear,  in  one  generation,  which,  among  many  highly- 
gifted  person*,  has  produced  nouc  which  approached  Lord 
Byron,  In  osioiralivt,  the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only 
thirty-six  years  old — so  much  already  done  for  immortality 
—so  much  time  remaining,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted 
mortals,  to  maintain  and  to  extend  his  feme,  and  to  atone 
for  errors  in  conduct  and  levities  in  composition, — who  will 
not  grieve  that  such  a race  has  been  shortened,  though  not 
always  keeping  the  straight  path  ; such  a light  extinguished, 
though  sometimes  flaming  to  dazzle  and  to  bewilder?  One 
word  on  this  uagratefkil  subject,  ere  we  quit  it  for  ever. 

“The  errors  of  I-ord  U)rou  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  heart, — for  Nature  had  nut  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an  imperfect  moral 
sense.-  nor  from  feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtns. 
No  man  had  ever  a kinder  heart  for  sympathy,  or  a more 
open  hand  for  the  relief  of  distress;  and  no  mind  was  ever 
more  formed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble  actions, 
providing  he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded 
ou  disinterested  principles.  Remonxtranrr*  from  a friend, 
of  whose  intentions  and  kindness  be  was  secure,  bad  often 
great  weight  with  him;  bat  thrre  were  few  who  would  ven- 
ture on  a task  so  difficult.  Reproof  he  endured  with  im- 
patience. and  reproach  hardenrd  him  in  his  error;  so  that 
lie  often  resembled  the  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward 
on  the  steel  that  wounds  him.  In  the  most  painfal  crisis  of 
bis  private  life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  impatience 
of  censure  in  such  a degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble 
victim  of  the  bull- fight,  which  is  more  maddeued  by  the 
squibs,  darts,  and  petty  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds 
beyond  the  lists,  than  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  te 
speak,  hit  more  legitimate  antagonist.  In  a word,  much  of 
that  in  which  he  erred  was  in  bravado  and  srnra  of  bis  cen- 
sors, and  was  done  with  the  motive  of  Iirydrn’a  despot,  * to 
show  his  arbitrary  power.’  It  i*  needless  to  say,  that  bis  was 
a false  and  prejudiced  view  of  such  a contest ; and  that  if  the 
noble  bard  gained  a species  of  triumph,  hy  compelling  the 
world  to  read  poetry,  though  mixed  with  baser  matter,  because 
it  was  his,  he  gavr,  in  return,  an  unworthy  triumph  to  the  on-  j 
worthy,  besides  deep  sorrow  to  those  whose  applause,  in  his  | 
cooler  moments,  he  most  valued,  it  was  the  same  with  his  poli- 
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ties,  which  on  several  occasions  assumed  a tone  mcnaciug 
and  contemptuous  to  the  constitution  of  hi*  country  ; while,  j 
in  fact.  Lord  Byron  was  in  his  own  heart  sufficiently  sen-  < 
s»Me.  not  only  of  his  privileges  as  a Briton,  but  of  the  dis-  1 
tinction  Attending  bis  high  birth  and  rank,  and  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  of  those  shades  which  constitute  wbat  is  1 
termed  the  manners  of  a gentleman. 

44  As  various  in  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself  (this  | 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  bis  Don 
Juan),  he  hat  embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and  j 
sounded  every  string  on  the  divine  harp,  from  its  slight-  j 
rst  to  its  most  powerful  and  heart- astonnding  tones. 
There  is  scarce  a passion  or  a situation  which  has  escaped 
his  pen;  and  he  might  be  drawn,  like  Garrick.  between 
the  weeping  and  the  laughing  Muse,  although  his  most 
powerful  efforts  have  certainly  been  devoted  to  Melpomene. 
Ilis  genius  seemed  as  prolific  as  various.  The  most  pro- 
digal use  did  not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay.  srrmed  rather 
to  increase  their  vigour.  Neither  t^hilde  Harold,  nor  any 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Byron's  earlier  tale*,  contain  more 
exquisite  morsels  of  poetry  than  are  to  he  found  scattered 
through  the  cantos  of  Bos  Juan,  amidst  verses  which  the 
author  appears  to  have  thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spon- 
taneous as  that  of  a tree  resigning  its  leave*  to  the  wind. 
But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more  hear  fruit  or  blossom! 

It  has  hero  cut  down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that 
remains  to  ns  of  Byron.  Wc  can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  idea — se.arce  think  that  the  voice  Is  silent  for  ever, 
which,  bursting  so  often  on  our  ear.  was  often  heard  with 
rapturous  admiration,  sometimes  with  regret,  but  always 
with  the  deepest  interest : 

•All  that  '*  bright  must  fade, 

Th*  brightest  »Ull  the  Art- test ! * 

With  a strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
j subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as 
upon  our  most  idle  employments;  and  it  is  a reflection  *o- 
' lemn  and  gratifying,  that  hr  found  our  Byron  in  no  moment 
I of  levity,  bat  contributing  his  fortune,  and  hazarding  hit  1 
life,  in  behalf  of  a people  only  endeared  to  him  by  their  own 
past  glories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  a heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a crusade 
for  Freedom  and  Humanity,  ns  in  olden  times  it  would  have 
been  an  ntouement  for  the  blackest  crimes,  tuny  in  the  pre- 
sent be  allowed  to  expiate  greater  follies  than  even  exagge- 
rating calumny  has  propagated  against  Byron.” 

XXXIX.  COLTON, — iltntm. 

On  referring  to  the  Notices  we  have  given,  we 
perceive  that  we  have  been  too  brief  in  our  extracts 
from  this  tasteful  and  discriminating  critic;  we  cannot 
conclude  these  reviews  better  than  by  the  following 
further  selection  from  his  Remarks  on  Don  Juan.  > 

“This  story  combines  within  itself  every  capability  for  the 
display  of  genius,  and  allows  the  fullest  scope  to  his  Lord-  i 
ship's  most  versatile  and  extraordinary  powrrs.  Here,  there-  I 
fore,  is  selfishness,  for  his  sarcasms;  love,  for  his  licentious-  ! 
ness;  superstition,  for  his  ribaldry;  and  danger,  despair,  : 
and  death,  for  his  sublimities. 

•QsknUI  hahent  Vcncnr*  Vmrran,  Cluriiiwf  Leporum ; 

Quicqwid  Musa  Joel,  quicquui  Apollo  Salt*,’ 

* Words  that  breathe,  and  thought!  that  burn;’  all  that  is 
attractive,  or  terrible,  or  revolting,  is  here  scattered  before  ' 
us,  with  the  most  prodigal  vivacity  of  yonth,  nnd  the  pro- 
foundest  experience  of  age.  Much  is  misapplied,  still  more 
is  misplaced  ; hut  omnipotent  grnins  presides  over  this  rhaos 
of  wonders,  and,  secure  in  her  own  resources,  despises  nlike 
the  censure  and  the  praise  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  I 
see,  rather  than  to  comprehend,  the  marvellous  creations  of 
her  wilL  The  story  of  the  shipwreck,  in  fact,  is  a prin- 
cipal feature  iu  the  poem  ; and  his  l.ord*tiip  fully  feels 
ull  the  capabilities  of  such  a story,  and  screws  all  his 
powers  to  the  sticking-place.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
has  produced  some  stanzas  that  no  one  hot  himself  could, 
nod  some  that  no  one  hat  himself  would,  have  written. 
Amidst  a mass  of  much  that  wc  shall  not  dare  to  quote,  and 
ranch  more  that  we  will  not  presume  to  defend,  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  daty  of  every  candid  inquirer,  while  he  enforces 
every  well-founded  accusation,  or  objection,  to  clear  the 
object  of  bis  esamination  from  all  that  are  not  so.  Now 
it  has  been  Mid,  that  many  of  the  scenes  in  this  story  of  the  ! 
shipwreck  are  out  of  nature,  that  thry  are  too  horrible,  too  j 
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disgusting,  and  too  degrading  for  reality;  that  it  is  a ca-  | 
ricuturc,  rather  than  a picture.  But  there  are  few  who  , 
will  deny  that  the  great  Cardinal  de  Beta  was  a very  close 
and  profound  observer  of  human  nature,  and  that  he  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  sagacity  than  for  truth.  It  U 
curious  that  he  very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  with  a 
ertw  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  under  a situation 
and  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  described  by  Lord 
Byron.  I shall  quote  his  account  of  that  event,  which  was 
real,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  compare  it  with  the  si- 
milar event  in  the  poem,  which  is  lirtitioas. 

“The  Cardinal,  after  having  passed  the  boisterons  Gulf  of  j 
Lyons,  left  Porto  Vecchio,  during  the  night,  in  the  course  of  | 
which,  he  says.  * We  were  attacked  with,  perhaps,  the  j 
greutrst  storm  that  ever  wui  seen  at  sea.  The  Pilot  in  Chief 
of  the  gallrys  of  Naples,  who  was  on  hoard  of  us,  and  w ho 
had  used  the  sea  for  fifty  years.  Mid  that  he  had  never  seen  { 
the  like  F.very  body  were  at  their  prayers,  or  were  con-  [ 
fessing  themselves,  and  none  but  Don  Ferdinand  C-arillo,  who  ' 
received  the  communion  every  day  when  he  was  on  shore,  and  > 
who  was  a gentleman  of  an  exemplary  piety,  forbore  showing  , 
any  forwardness  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  priests-  I 
He  left  others  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased,  but  he  j 
krpt  himself  quiet,  and  he  whispered  these  words  iu  ray  ear,  [ 
*/  sn  much  afraid  that  all  these  confessions,  extorted  only 
by  fear,  are  nought."  He  remained  all  along  upon  the  deck,  1 
giving  his  orders  with  surprising  coolness,  and  heartening,  . 
but  mildly  and  civilly,  an  old  soldier,  who  appeared  a little  ' 
frightened-  I 

“It  must  he  allowed,  that  a shipwreck  is  an  event  calculated 
to  call  forth  all  that  ij  good,  and  all  that  is  bad,  in  poor 
human  nature  ; which  our  operator  has  here  spread  out  be- 
fore us,  on  his  disserting  table,  but  without  the  common  1 
decency  of  a napkin,  or  the  usual  precautions  of  aromatics.  • 
He  handles,  with  equal  indifference,  the  scalping-knife  or  | 
scalpel,  the  saw  or  tbe  lancet ; and  having  transported  ns 
into  tbe  very  recesses  of  bis  laboratory,  with  the  magic 
wand  of  Shakspeare,  he  proceeds  to  examine  its  most  dis- 
gusting contents,  with  the  scrutinizing  microscope  of  Crabhe- 
Other  anatomists  cut  up  tbe  dead  fur  the  future  benefit  and 
cure  of  the  living;  lint  our  present  Draweansir  will  not  even 
pause  to  inquire  whether  the  breath  l>e  out  of  the  body,  or 
in  the  body,  hat  he  cuts  up  both  the  dead  and  the  living,'*' 
and  cares  not  whether  cither  are  benefited  by  the  operation, 
or  neither.  All  he  seems  determined  to  do,  is  to  show  os 
both  tbe  outside  and  the  inside  of  man;  and  if  this  can  be  1 
effected  better  by  laying  bare  a litHng  heart  than  a dead  < 
onr,  the  horror  and  the  cruelty  of  the  experiment,  weigh  I 
no  inure  in  the  metaphysical  balance  of  our  operator,  than 
in  the  scales  of  Shylork.  Horace  has  observed,  that  he  that  [ 
first  committed  himself  to  the  terrors  of  thr  sea,  required  a 
breast  of  threefold  brass;  * robur  cl  > rs  triplex,"  but  to  read  f 
Lord  Byron's  picture  of  a shipwreck,  without  shuddering,  I 
will  require  a heart  of  harder  materials.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  harrowing  description  in  tnnrjuape,  of  tbe  most  horrid  j 
scene  in  life.  He  that  sympathises  is  allowed  no  skrreu; 
he  that  suffers,  no  pillow  ; even  that  very  pride  which  sup-  I 
ports  us  in  our  bitterest  misfortunes,  here  lies  stabbed  and  . 
Herding  at  our  feet,  covered  with  its  own  gore,  and  the  j 
filth  of  its  dying  but  less  dignified  associates.  All  that  is  j 
contemptible  in  folly,  or  wean  in  fear,  or  selfish  in  vice,  or  j 
desperate  in  death,  is  here  detailed  and  presented,  with  the 
discriminating  minuteness  of  a Hogarth,  and  tbe  stem  sub-  j 
Umily  of  a Salvator.  But,  with  thr  resistless  grapple  of 
giguntic  talent,  he  holds  us  to  the  scene,  ulthougb  we  would  | 
gladly  lly  both  from  the  poet,  and  from  ourselves.  If  our  . 
infirmities  soar,  he  can  pounce  them;  if  they  creep,  he  can  j 
mouse  them  ; and  having  disputed  us  by  one  effort,  lie  rises, 
like  Antirus,  the  stronger  from  his  fall,  and  the  higher  from  j 
Ids  degradation. 

“Had  Lord  Byron  been  previously  unknown  to  the  public,  I 
it  would  have  been  much  more  advisable  to  have  permitted 
Don  Juan  to  have  floated  unnoticed  down  the  stream, 
upon  the  principle  of  Tacitus,  ‘ sprtta  txo teseunt."  But  it 
is  highly  probable  that  lord  Byron  has  four  times  the  mini-  J 
her  of  rendrr*  Hint  l’ope  could  ever  nonst  of.  even  at  tbe 
summit  of  his  popularity.  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  often  and 
so  constantly  before  ns,  and  Ins  claims  to  onr  attention  | 
have  been  so  many,  and  so  grent,  that  it  it  very  improbable  ; 
any  dissertation  on  his  writings  should  increase  the  public 
curiosity  — quite  impossible  that  it  should  extinguish  it. 

“ Now  the  first  impression  that  will  be  made  on  a general  * 
survey  of  all  that  his  lordship  has  written,  will  be  ihe  total  i 
want  of  that  sincerity  of  feeling  in  himself,  which  he  so 
successfully  lal»ours  to  exrite  in  his  readers.  But  the  conse-  j 
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qucace  of  thU  li,  that  hi*  Mute,  like  loroe  of  her  own  he- 
roines, takes  our  hearts  with  far  more  ease  than  she  keeps 
them.  He  has.  however,  such  confidence  in  bis  own  powers, 
that  be  re  terse*  the  rule  of  Horace,  ‘ il  ris  me  Here,’  etc. 
and  not  only  makes  us  wrep  without  weeping  himself,  but 
laughs  in  our  face  for  doing  so.  He  must  abstain  from  these 
contradictions,  orhta  poetical  dynasty,  like  the  political  one  ol 
Alexander,  will  be  more  ea^cwjtiretbandumfefe.  The  heaven- 
born  enthusiasm,  the  pure  and  lofty  aspirations,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  genuine  poet,  are  feigued  by  him  rather  than 
felt,  ond  assumed  rather  than  inspired.  That  the  illusion  is 
admirably  kept  up  and  sustainrd.  bis  readers  must  willingly 
concede;  but  the  composition  after  all  is  artificial,  and  has 
mnch  of  the  brilliance,  but  little  of  the  icorth  of  the  diamood. 
I will  not  insult  the  understanding  of  the  public,  by  quotiug 
passages  in  support  of  the  above  proposition  ; the  task  would 
he  both  needless  and  endless  ; it  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  cite  the  one  half  of  bis  works,  In  opposition  to  the 
other.  Those  who  choose  to  amuse  themselves,  by  pursniug 
such  comparisons,  may  find  that  there  is  hardly  a snbjcrt  that 
his  Lordship  has  not  honoured  6ofA  with  his  scurrilities  and 
his  sublimities.  He  can  play  either  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
farce,  like  an  actor,  or  defend  either  vice  or  virtue,  like  a 
counsellor,  without  being  very  seriously  affected  either  hy 
the  one.  or  by  the  other,  llis  Lordship's  Muse,  like  Lucifer, 
ran  indeed  at  times  assume  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of 
light ; like  Him.  she  can  impose  upon  the  centinris,  and 
intrude  into  Paradise,  only  to  blaspheme,  to  tempt,  and  to 
destroy." 

In  a little  journal  conducted  by  the  great  poet  of 
Germany,  Goethe,  and  entitled  Kunst  und  Allerlhum, 
i.  e.  “Art  and  Antiquity,”  (Part  III.  1821),  there 
appeared  a tran-lution  into  German  of  part  of  the  first 
canto  of  Don  Juan , with  some  remarks  on  the  |>oem, 
by  the  venerable  Editor,  of  which  we  next  submit  a 
specimen : — 

XL.  GOETHE. 

“ Don  Juan  is  a thoroughly  genial  work— misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savagrnr.it,  tender  to  the  most  exquisite  de- 
licacy of  sweet  feelings ; and  when  w»  once  understand  nnd 
appreciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  fretfully 
and  vainly  to  wish  him  othrr  than  he  is,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  enjoy  what  he  chinise*  to  pour  oat  before  us  with 
such  unbounded  aadarity — with  such  utter  recklessness. 
The  technical  execution  of  the  verse  U in  every  respect 
answerable  to  the  strange  wild  simplicity  of  the  conception 
and  plan:  the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase, 
than  be  does  of  flattering  his  kind;  and  yet,  when  we 
examine  the  piece  more  narrowly,  we  feel  that  English 
poetry  is  in  possession  of  what  the  German  has  never  at- 
tained. a classically  elegant  comic  style.  . . . 

“If  I am  blamed  for  recommending  this  work  for  trans- 
lation— for  throwing  out  hints  which  may  serve  to  intro- 
duce so  immoral  a performance  among  a quiet  and  nneor- 
rupted  nation — I answer,  that  I really  do  not  perceive  any 
likelihood  of  our  virtue's  sustaining  srrions  damage  In  this 
way  : poets  and  romancers,  had  as  they  mny  lie,  have  not 
yet  learned  to  be  more  pernicious  than  the  daily  newspapers 
which  lie  on  every  table.” 

After  Scott  and  Goethe,  we  should  be  sorry  to  quote 
anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himself.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's 
account  of  his  Conversation » with  the  noble  poet  at 
Cephalonia,  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  we  find 
the  following  passage, — with  which  let  these  prolego- 
mena conclude. 

XL!.  BYRON  tpse  ( apud  Kennedy). 

“I  cannot.”  said  Lord  Byron,  “conceive  why  people  will 
always  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  with  those 
of  the  imaginary  beings  which,  as  a poet,  I have  the  right  and 
liberty  to  draw." 

“They  certainly,”  said  I,  “do  not  spare  your  lordship  in 
that  respect;  and  in  Oiild*  Harold,  lam,  the  f.tuour,  and 
Don  Juan,  they  are  too  mnch  disposed  to  think  that  yon 
paint,  in  many  costumes,  yourself,  and  that  these  characters 
are  only  the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  yoar  own  senti- 
ments and  feelings." 

“They  do  me  great  injustice.”  he  replied,  “and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  Even  in  Don  Juan  I have 
been  equally  misunderstood.  I take  a vicious  and  nnprin- 


cipled  character,  and  lead  him  through  those  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, whose  high  external  accomplishments  cover  and  cloak 
internal  and  secret  vices,  and  I paint  the  natural  effects  of 
such  characters;  nnd  certainly  they  are  not  so  highly  co- 
loured as  we  find  them  in  real  life.” 

“ This  may  he  true ; but  the  question  Is.  what  are  yonr 
motives  and  object  for  painting  nothing  but  scenes  of  vice 
and  folly?” — “To  remove  the  cloak  which  the  manners  and 
maxims  of  society,”  said  his  Lordship, 44  throw  over  their  se- 
cret sins,  and  show  them  to  the  world  as  they  really  are.” 

Postscript. — We  had  intended  to  stop  with  the 
above — but  after  it  was  too  late  to  derange  the  order 
of  our  earlier  testimonies,  our  attention  was  solicited 
to  a sportive  effusion  by  the  learned  Dr.  William  Ma- 
ginu,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  appears  to  us 
not  unworthy  of  being  transferred  to  this  olla  podrida. 
Evetjr  one  ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by 
heart  Wordsworth’s  1 arrow  Unvisited;  therefore  wc 
shall  place  the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 

YARROW  ON  VISITED  (loo*.)  DON  JOAN  UNREAD  (ISIS.) 

fruw  Mu  In;  Cattle  w,bi<l  vni 
the  nutj  f u«b  nur-KcUtl . 

Hail  irvd  tti r l.tni.  ui  Uj.lv,  uH  Tat, 

And  « iKlh,  I »Wil  liad  utnll'l; 
taJ  whrn  «>ciw‘  It  Ooiflilanl. 

THm  ■■  i.l  mj  " miaauKv  IMHU*,1’ 


A«J  H*  Uw  Son  uf  Iin«».“ 

“I.rl  Yarrow  Wk,  frae  Vtk-.fk  tow#, 
Who  Inn-  hron  bay  .tag,  arllmg, 

Ciu  Ua<k  la  lama,  ‘i  >•  ibnt  ..on  ; 

EmS  Milan  U,  hrr  dwelling? 

Ob  Yarrow'i  l-.uia  In  knuni  fre-d, 
llintrvwli,  and  riiiblla  lnm<>t 

I!->l  MCMltl  iIj.H.  Hilt  WlJj  I h.  Tweed, 
Sw  turn  aa.de  la  Y arrow , 

“Tkift’i  0»U  Water,  Lmlrr 

Both  lying  nghi  riefurr  tat , 

Sail  ivjloicayki.  alirra  with  r hi  Wing 

The  1-ni-iniM  tin*  ib  ckam; 
There”*  pfraarut  Tc»«ut  IXalr.  • land 
Uldllililllr  tllfl  |4>tM*l  irvl  hunoi  ! 
t iiroiftil  Hat 


rnful  day 

* W I ibs  ”»  Ymva  Ini  » rim  bar*. 
Trial  «l  1«.  the  ,1  irk  hill  I under  ? 
Trine  tr*  a Ihuuwtid  auch  .Writer# 
At  worthy  of  yuwr  auwlir." 
>4int|'  wutda  Uwy  irm’I  of  tligbl 


The  tuttnn-  'itrfr  noTtirl 
Had  itilkt',1  Lara  an*  liar  I 

Sod  «Mlli  Lri.hlr  1 1,  rui.  I tr.,  ril'd/ 
And  to  w (•  dlow’d  ( lo<ra-iuol, 

Anil  fetch  fully  at  any. 

Tnl' I ha  irud,  - Iwur  luro  nidi, 

And  mad  of  Don  liaotaati I .** 

"Lh  Whiggiah  fnlk  fraa  lluUtad  IIhii 
Who  ri.-r  farm  lynu.  teal. nr. 

Reed  On  bm'lM.  Via  .her  u.o; 

A child  of  lUrir  cerai.ng' 

On  j'tu  piul.tr  Iriry  lure  h>  ford. 

And  Ihrrc  th*y  nr-.n  l many’ 

Sul  nr.  who  link  nut  auk  Hit  trrw, 
Hrj.rd  m>l  Hon  Gmeanai. 

“Trirt* ’*  Godwin'.  da«e»ilrr.  SI.rllfj't 
S nrilutf  frariul  Manat ; (wife. 
Them  ■»  lltlliU.  alir,  null  Hunt  ami 
Krale, 

Breya  l«ih  in  Cockney  < hurst ; 
Trim-  •»  pi  ratal,!  Thawte*  Mrnir,  a Itil 
WW  nap  of  Rota  and  Faanj  . 
Whj  ihrvm  anaj  ihrtr  aiu  m gtj 
To  lair  ap  trim  Uanmai,’ 


• Juan 


a all  rulrt  a.unii.r  1 


I (hi 


tri*4u>«  m;IiM  foe  aurrow  ; 
Bak'd  nir  in  the  free.  10  think, 
could  apeak  of  Y' arrow  ! 

tr  Yirror'i  hot  an 


"Cl  ! |m-B."toid  I," 

AuJ  irrrl  io  Yarrow  now ioj  : 
fair  hang*  lh»  aj.j.le  frrr  llw  ruck, 
hat  nr  nail  Irate  il  {tutting. 

O’i  r btlly  path,  and  »|>ru  atr.ih, 

Wr  'l>  wtlblrr  Srutl.nd  Ih.n  ojh  ; 
foil,  tlmrtagSi  au  nr.r.  nr  Mill  Mot  two 
lulu  Ihr  Oak  of  Tutuo. 

-•  Lrt  bortraand  kamrdiml  knrpiitilii 
Til*  inrrit  of  kufll  indl  nriduo  , 

I T>-r  inin  on  Will  M Uary'a  Lake 
I Flual  daraldr.  tnan  and  'ahadun  ! 

Wa  mil  id  am  thru.  . mil  not  go, 
i T unity,  our  Jrl  Uimurrjr  , 
j En-Iiigh  if  in  u.vr  heart*  nr  know 
j fbrtr  'a  au»h  a plain  ai  linwo. 


Sa  wwrthy  uf  juur  wonder." 

— Strang-  noHa  thrj  arm’d  of  tli|ht 

1 lira  lurdahiji  louk'd  Mot  .attny  J 
Sad  hub  a p-  ixh  uf  amaff.  U>  tin  ok 
I lloulrd  Ova  CnnHi'. 

" o:  rich,”  aaid  I,  " a»r  Jntu’t  rhjmra. 

And  ana  Ha  rrrar  it  U--Mm(. 
fair  erupt  of  h.'ai|iltrmt  II  U-art, 
hnt  Mr  mil  Irate  lima  {niMingi 
In  f-imlar**  airain,  in  pr-ar  uf  l.mr. 

And  ntanj  amthrr  unj. 

At  (ruoa  nr  rrad.  m nrirrr  ‘a  ihr  nml 
Tu  nada  lluuujh  Uua  GiO.anoi' 

" Ln  Cnlborn’t  Uinn-tifed  rattle  aauff 
The  larni  of  l a ir  Mur|«n . 

A Ilnur  hi*  bar>rl-ur|an-' 

Wf  mil  nut  mad  thru.,  nill  not  hear 
The  pariuo  ur  the  pinny  ; 

And.  I dire  tar,  ai  hrl  at  they, 


” hr  Tam 


Till*  IrraiHTrd  Jrvaiut  uf  III 


AVe  ’ll  krrp  ll 
For  whm  «» ’rr 


If  ate  nilh  ftrr.mf  »r*r»  ahOttSd 

And  m mill  ring  arrin  lull  fo#t,— 
Sltuiild  nr  hr  ri.il,  I.  a. ip  ftom  kom, 
And  art  he  writ n< riul J , 

Vunli  life  hr  dull,  ai»d  ipinti  low, 

T Miil  aiuHho  ur  in  om  nrrur . 

Thai  rurth  baa  iu«arilui.(  jef  10 
thow. 

The  burinj  Holm,  of  lima  ! ” 


Wr  mat  ria.e  .irtoe  of  our  unn  , 

Ah:  nhj  alien  Id  •*  undo  It  f 
The  trraaunti  faith  uf  daja  lung  paal. 
We  .till  wMild  prue  u’rr  anj  . 

And  grierr  lu  hear  Ihr  r-haW  jerr 
Of  aaampa  likr  Dob  Ctornoni. 

' W hew  AVhlga  with  fmreing  rale  ahall 


a fully ; 


When  t jkm  and  ItM.  r’urri’d  by  Brong- 
Shall  Mtndnr  .rrUothufj;  |riam. 
Whm  GabbeU.  KmUt,  WataoB,  Until, 
Awf  alt  ihr  awiniah  May. 
rili.il  rough- Old  nde  o'er  Chorck  and 

Then  bey  lor'  Dan  Clo.anoi." 

“ Then  hey  for  Don  Giovanni!" — What  Tory 
. will  not  pronounce  Dr.  Maginn’s  last  octave  n pro- 
! photic  one,  when  he  compares  it  witlt  the  time  of  the 
forthcoming  of  this,  the  first  complete  and  unmutilated, 
edition  of  Don  Juan  / L.  E. 

January  30,  1833. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF 

“MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW. "(I) 

[See  "Tntimonici  of  Authors,”  Ko.  XVI.  on/*,  p.  782. J 


My  dear  Roberts, 

As  a believer  in  the  Church  of  England  — to  say 
nothing  of  the  State — I have  been  an  occasional  reader 
and  great  admirer  of,  though  not  a subscriber  to,  your 
Review,  which  is  rather  expensive.  But  1 do  not 
know  that  any  part  of  its  contents  ever  gave  me  much 
surprise  till  the  eleventh  article  of  your  twenty-seventh 
number  made  its  appearance.  You  have  there  most 
vigorously  refuted  a calumnious  accusation  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in  the  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation 
as  a clergyman  (2)  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would 
have  been  still  worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of 
your  journal ; which,  I regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  exten- 
sive as  the  “purity"  (as  you  well  observe)  “of  its," 
etc.  etc.  and  the  present  taste  for  propriety,  would 
induce  us  to  expect.  Tbe  charge  itself  is  of  a solemn 
nature,  and,  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms 
of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a belief 
little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on 
taking  your  degrees.  It  is  a charge  the  most  revolting 
to  the  heart  of  man,  from  its  frequent  occurrence*,  to 
the  mind  of  a statesman,  from  its  occasional  truth ; 
and  to  tbe  soul  of  an  editor,  from  its  moral  impos- 
sibility. You  are  charged  then  in  the  last  line  of  one 
octave  stanza,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the  next, 
viz.  209th  and  210th  of  the  lirst  canto  of  that  “ pesti- 
lent poem,”  Don  Juan , with  receiving,  and  still  more 
foolishly  acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  mo- 
neys, to  eulogise  the  unknown  author,  who  by  this 
account  must  be  known  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An 
impeachment  of  this  nature,  so  seriously  made,  there 
is  but  one  way  of  refuting ; and  it  is  my  firm  per- 
suasion, that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and  / believe 
that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  moneys,  of  which  1 
wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite 
right  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  tbe  transaction. 
If  charges  of  this  nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth, 
sanctioned  by  all  the  solemnity  of  circumstance,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of  verse  (as  Counsellor 
Phillips  (3)  would  say),  what  is  to  become  of  readers, 
hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not  less  veracious 
prose  of  our  critical  journals?  What  is  to  become  of 
the  reviews  ? And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  editors?  It  is  common  cause,  aud  yon 
have  done  well  to  sound  the  alarm.  I myself,  in  my 
humble  sphere,  will  be  one  of  your  echoes.  In  the 
words  of  the  tragediau  Liston,  u 1 love  a row,”  and  you 
seem  justly  determined  to  make  one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the 
writer  might  have  been  in  jest ; but  this  only  aggra- 
vates his  crime.  A joke,  the  proverb  says,  tf  breaks 

(1)  “Eolonas.  Aug.  23,  1819.  I send  you  a letter  to  Ro- 
bert*. signed  * Worlley  Clutterbuck,'  which  you  may  publish 
la  what  form  you  please,  In  answer  to  hU  article.  1 have 
bad  many  proofs  of  men's  absurdity,  but  he  beats  all  in  folly. 
Why,  tbe  wolf  io  sheep’s  clothing  has  tumbled  into  the  very 
trap  I" — bird  B.  to  Mr.  Murray — 1..  E. 

(2)  Mr.  Roberts  is  not,  us  Lord  Ryron  seems  to  bare  sup- 
. poMd,  a clergyman,  but  a barrister-at-law.  In  1792,  be 
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no  bones but  it  may  break  a bookseller,  or,  it  may  j 
be  the  cause  of  bones  being  broken.  The  jest  is  but 
a bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author,  and  might  have  I 
been  a still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious  contra-  i 
diction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  | 
your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate 
purity  of  the  British  Review.  I do  not  doubt  your 
word,  my  dear  Roberts,  yet  I cannot  help  wishing 
that,  in  a case  of  such  vital  importance,  it  had  as- 
sumed the  more  substantia]  shape  of  an  affidavit 
sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor  Atkius,  who  readily 
receives  any  deposition;  and  doubtless  would  have 
brought  it  in  some  way  as  evidence  of  the  designs  of 
the  Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  himself  meditates  the  same  good  office  to- 
wards the  river  Thames. 

1 am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  will  take  these 
observations  of  mine  in  good  part ; they  are  written 
in  a spirit  of  friendship  not  less  pure  than  your  own 
editorial  integrity.  I have  always  admired  you;  and, 
not  knowing  any  shape  which  friendship  and  admira- 
tion cau  assume  more  agreeable  aud  useful  than  that 
of  good  advice,  I shall  continue  my  lucubrations, 
mixed  with  here  and  there  a monitory  hint  as  to  w bat 
I conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursue,  in  case 
you  should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  ac- 
cused of  taking  them.  By  the  way,  you  don’t  say 
much  about  the  poem,  except  that  it  is  “flagitious.” 
This  is  a pity  — you  should  have  cut  it  up;  because, 
to  say  the  truth,  in  not  doing  so,  you  somewhat  assist 
any  notions  which  the  malignant  might  entertain  on 
the  score  of  the  anonymous  asseveration  which  has 
made  you  so  angry. 

You  say  no  bookseller  “was  willing  to  take  upon 
himself  the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace 
themselves  by  selling  it.”  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though 
we  all  know  that  those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for 
money,  methinks  the  disgrace  is  more  with  the  pur- 
chasers ; and  some  such,  doubtless,  there  are,  for 
there  can  be  no  very  extensive  selling  (as  you  will 
perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review)  without  buy- 
ing. You  then  add,  “What  can  the  critic  say?” 

1 nm  sure  I don’t  know  ; at  present  he  says  very  little, 
and  that  not  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  comes,  “ for 
praise,  as  far  as  regards  the  poetry , many  passages 
might  be  exhibited:  for  condemnation,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  morality,  all.”  Now,  my  dear  good  Mr. 
Roberts,  I feel  for  you,  and  for  your  reputatiou : my 
heart  bleeds  for  both ; and  I do  ask  you,  whether  or  [ 
not  such  language  does  not  come  positively  under  the  ' 
description  of  “ tbe  puff  collusive,”  for  which  see  She-  ■ 
ridan’s  farce  of  The  Critic  (by  the  way,  a little  more  ; 
facetious  than  your  own  farce  under  the  same  title),  , 
towards  the  close  of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord 
Byron ; but  you  feel  yourself  “ at  liberty  to  suppose  j 
it  not  Lordj  B.’s  composition.”  Why  did  you  ever 
suppose  that  it  was?  I approve  of  your  indignation  — 

I applaud  it  — I feel  as  angry  as  you  cau ; but  perhaps  j 
your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a little  too  far,  when 

established  a paper  called  The  booker-on,  which  ha*  since  j 
been  admitted  into  the  collection  of  British  Essayists : and  J 
he  Is  known,  in  his  profession,  for  a treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Fraudulent  Bankruptcy.— L.  R- 

(3)  Charles  Philips,  barrister,  was  in  those  days  celebrated 
for  ultra-Irish  eloquence,  ice  tbe  Edinburgh  Review,  Ko. 
vil.-L.B- 
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yon  say  that  “ no  misdemeanour,  not  even  that  of  send- 
ing into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry, 
the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  laboured  itnpicly, 
appears  to  you  in  so  detestable  a light  as  the  accept- 
ance of  a present  by  the  editor  of  a review,  as  the 
condition  of  praising  an  author.”  The  devil  it  does 
n’t  l — Think  a little.  This  is  being  critical  overmuch. 
Inpoiut  of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity, 
it  were  surely  less  criminal  to  praise  for  a bribe,  than 
to  abuse  a fellow-creature  for  nothing ; and  as  to  the 
assertion  of  the  comparative  innocence  of  blasphemy 
and  obscenity,  confronted  with  an  editor’s  u acceptance 
of  a present,”  I shall  merely  observe,  that  ns  an  Editor 
you  say  very  well,  but,  as  a Christian  divine,  I would 
not  recommend  you  to  transpose  this  sentence  into  a 
sermon. 

And  yet  you  say,  “ the  miserable  man  (for  miser- 
able he  is,  as  having  a soul  of  which  he  canuot  get 
rid)”  — But  here  I must  pause  again,  and  inquire 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  parenthesis?  We  have 
heard  of  people  of  u little  soul,”  or  of  “ no  soul  at  all,” 
but  never  tdl  now  of  u the  misery  of  having  a soul  of 
which  we  cannot  get  rid ;”  a misery  under  which  you 
are  possibly  no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparent- 
ly of  some  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own  when 
you  penned  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

But  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  al- 
ways supposing  biin  not  the  author,  to  disclaim  “ with 
all  gentlemanly  haste,”  etc.  etc.  I am  told  that  Lord 
B.  is  in  a foreign  country,  some  thousand  miles  off  it 
may  be;  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  burry 
to  your  wishes.  In  the  mean  time,  perhaps  you  your- 
self have  set  an  example  of  more  liable  (ban  gentility  ; 
but  “ the  more  haste  the  worse  speed.” 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Ro- 
berts, which  appears  to  me  to  be  iu  some  degree  not 
quite  explicitly  worded  : — 

“ I bribed  my  Grandmother’s  Review,  the  British." 

I recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this 
subject  discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the 
poet,  who  expressed  himself,  I remember,  a good  deal 
surprised  that  you  bad  never  reviewed  bis  epic  poem 
of  Saul,  nor  any  of  his  six  tragedies  ; of  which,  in  one 
instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the  pit,  and,  in  all  the  rest, 
the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the  principal  actors,  pre- 
vented the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  S. 
being  in  a corner  of  the  room,  perusing  the  proof- 
sheets  of  Mr.  S.'s  poems  iu  Italy,  or  ox  Italy,  as  be 
says  (l  wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea 
a little  stronger),  the  male  part  of  the  conversazione 
were  at  liberty  to  make  a few  observations  on  the 
poem  and  passage  in  question ; and  there  was  a dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion  was 
to  the  British  Critic {{i ) others,  that  by  the  expres- 
sion, uMy  Grandmother’s  Review,”  it  was  intimated 
that  “ my  grandmother”  was  not  the  reader  of  the 
review,  but  actually  the  writer ; thereby  insinuating, 
my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  were  an  old  woman ; be- 
cause, as  people  often  say,  “Jeffrey’s  Review,”  “Gif- 
ford’s Review,”  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly ; 
so  “ my  Grandmother’s  Review”  and  Roberts’s  might 
be  also  synonymous.  Now,  whatever  colour  thisinsi- 

( I ) “ Whether  it  be  the  British  Critic  or  the  British  Review, 
apninit  which  the  noble  lord  prefers  so  grave  a charge,  or 
rather  so  facetious  an  accusation,  we  are  at  a loss  10  de- 
termine. The  latter  bat  thought  it  worth  its  while,  in  a 
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nuation  might  derive  from  the  circumstance  of  your 
wearing  a gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of  life, 
your  general  style,  and  various  passages  of  your  writ- 
ings,— I will  take  upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from 
ail  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  assert,  without  calling 
Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony,  that  if  ever  yon  should  be 
chosen  pope,  you  will  pass  through  all  the  previous 
ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff  since 
the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  judge 
of  sex  from  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  the 
British  Review.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived; 
and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  many  of  the  best 
articles  in  your  journal,  which  were  attributed  to  a 
veteran  female,  were  actually  written  by  you  yourself: 
and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  people  who  could  never 
find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  return  to  the  more 
immediate  question. 

1 agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron 
should  be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a British 
peer  and  a British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable  for 
him  to  have  recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for 
some  other  reasons  which  you  have  omitted  to  state. 
In  the  first  place,  his  Lordship  has  no  grandmother. 
Now,  the  author  — and  we  may  believe  him  in  this 
— doth  expressly  state  that  the  British  is  his  “Grand- 
mother’s Review;”  and  if,  as  I think  I have  dis- 
tinctly proved,  this  was  not  a mere  figurative  allusion 
to  your  supposed  intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear 
friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there 
is  such  art  elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I can  the 
more  readily  credit  this,  having  a sexagenary  aunt  of 
my  own,  w ho  perused  you  constantly,  till  unfortunately 
falling  asleep  over  the  leading  article  of  your  last  nura-  1 
her,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and  were  broken  against  the 
fender,  after  a faithful  service  of  fifteen  years,  and 
she  has  never  been  able  to  hi  her  eyes  since;  so  that 
I have  been  forced  to  read  von  aloud  to  her ; and  this 
is  in  fact  the  way  in  which  1 became  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined 
to  become  your  public  correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.’s  destiny  seems  in  some 
sort  like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  anthor 
of  all  unappropriated  prodigit's.  Lord  B.  has  been 
supposed  the  author  of  the  Vampire,  of  a Pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem , To  the  Dead  Sea , of  Death  u/utn  the 
Pale  horse , of  odes  to  La  V alette,  to  Saint  Helena , 
to  the  Land  qj'  the  Gaul , and  to  a sucking-child. 
Now,  he  turned  out  to  have  written  noneof  these  tilings. 
Besides,  you  say,  he  knows  in  what  a spirit  of,  etc. 
you  criticise:  — Are  you  sure  he  knows  ull  this?  that 
he  has  read  you,  like  my  poor  dear  annt?  They  tell 
me  he  is  a queer  sort  of  a man ; and  1 would  not  be 
too  sure,  if  I were  you,  either  of  what  he  has  read  or 
of  what  he  1ms  written.  I thought  his  style  had  been 
the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money, 
this  is  (be  first  time  that  ever  1 heard  of  his  paying 
his  reviewers  in  that  coin  ; I thought  it  xvas  rather  in 
their  ou  n,  to  judge  from  some  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions. Besides,  though  lie  may  not  be  profuse  in  bis 
expenditure,  I should  conjecture  that  his  reviewer’s 
bill  is  not  so  long  as  bis  tailor's. 

Shall  I give  you  what  I think  a prudent  opinion  ? 

1 don’t  meau  to  insinuate,  God  forbid ! but  if,  by  any 

public  paper,  to  make  a serious  reply.  A*  we  are  sot  so 
seriously  inclined,  we  shall  leave  our  share  of  this  accusation 
to  iU  fate.”  Brit.  Critic. — L.  B. 

too 
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accident,  there  should  have  been  such  n correspond- 
ence between  you  and  the  unknown  author,  whoever 
lie  may  be,  send  him  back  his  money*  I dare  say  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again;  it  can’t  be  much, 
considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  the  circulation 
of  the  journal ; and  you  are  too  modest  to  rate  your 
praise  beyond  its  real  worth.  — Don’t  be  angry, — 1 
know  you  won’t, — at  this  appraisement  of  your  pow- 
ers of  eulogy ; for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  friend, 
depend  upon  it  your  abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight, 
— that's  a feather,  — but  your  weight  in  gold.  So 
don't  spare  it:  if  he  has  bargained  for  that,  give  it 
handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your  doing  him  a 
friendly  office. 

But  I only  speak  in  case  of  possibility;  for,  as  I 
said  before,  1 cannot  believe,  in  the  first  iustauce,  that 
you  would  receive  a bribe  to  praise  any  person  what- 
ever; and  still  less  can  I believe,  that  your  praise 
could  ever  produce  such  an  offer.  You  are  a good 
creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a clever  fellow,  else 
I could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fallen  into  the 
very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous  wag, 
who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you  saving 
him  the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  solemnity  of  your  eleventh  article  does 
make  you  look  a little  more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet 
looked,  in  all  probability,  and  at  the  same  time,  does 
no  good;  for  if  any  body  believed  before  in  the  octave 
stanzas,  they  will  believe  still,  and  you  will  find  it  not 
less  difficult  to  prove  your  negative,  than  the  learned 
Partridge  found  it  to  demonstrate  his  not  being  dead, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  of  almanacks. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for 
(as  you  magnificently  translate  his  quizzing  you) 
u stating,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact, 
the  forgery  of  a groundless  fiction,”  (do,  pray,  my  dear 
R.,  talk  a little  less  “in  King  Cambvses’  vein,”)  1 
cannot  pretend  to  say;  perhaps  to  laugh  at  you,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently  making  all 
the  world  laugh  also.  1 approve  of  your  being  angry  ; 
I tell  you  I ain  angry  too;  but  you  should  not  have 
shown  it  so  outrageously.  Your  solemn  “ if  some- 
body personating  the  Editor  of  the,  etc.  etc.  has  re- 
ceived from  Lord  B.  or  from  any  other  person,”  reminds 
me  of  Charley  Incledoo’s  usual  exordium  when  people 
came  into  the  tavern  to  hear  him  sing  without  paying 
their  share  of  the  reckoning : — “If  a maun,  or  on  if 
maun,  or  ony  other  maun,”  etc.  etc. ; you  have  both 
the  same  redundant  eioqueuce.  But  why  should  you 
think  any  body  would  personate  you  ? Nobody  would 
dream  of  such  a prank  who  ever  read  your  compositions, 
and  perhaps  not  many  who  have  heard  your  conversa- 
tion. But  I have  been  inoculated  with  a little  of  your 
prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  some- 
body has  tried  to  make  u fool  of  you,  and  what  he  did 
uot  succeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  him  and  for 
yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author,  whom 
I cannot  find  out,  (can  you?)  1 have  nothing  to  sav ; 
my  business  is  with  you.  1 am  sure  that  you  will, 
upon  second  thoughts,  be  really  obliged  to  me  for  the 
intention  of  this  letter,  however  far  short  my  expres- 
sions may  have  fallen  of  the  sincere  goodwill,  admi- 
ration, and  thorough  esteem,  with  which  I am  ever,  my 
dear  Roberts, 

Most  truly  yours. 

Sept.  4 th,  1810,  Wort  ley  Clutterbuc*. 

Little  Pidditnyton. 


P.S. — My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  is  | 
going.  I forget  whether  or  not  I asked  you  the  mean-  i 
ing  of  your  last  words  “ the  forgery  of  a groundless  ; 
fiction.”  Now,  as  all  forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction 
a kind  of  forgery,  is  not  this  tautological?  The  sen- 
tence would  have  ended  more  strongly  with  “ forgery  j 
only,  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of  England  sound,  and  [ 
would  have  cudcd  like  an  indictment,  besides  sparing  j 
you  several  words,  and  conferring  some  meaning  ' 
upon  the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  verbal  criticism.  ! 
Good-bye — once  more,  yours  truly,  W.  C.  j 

P.S.  3d.  — Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the 
loss  of  the  Review! — It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to 
be  at  so  great  an  expense.  Twice  more,  yours, 

W.  C. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON  AN  ARTICLE  IN  BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  XXIX.  Apooit,  1810. 

* Why, bow  now,  Hecate,  you  look  angrily.” — Macbeth. 

(See  “Testimonies  of  Authors,”  No.  XVII,  ante,  p.  782.) 

TO  I.  D’ ISRAELI,  ESQ. 

1 HE  AM1A0I.E  AND  INGENIOUS  AUTHOR  OF 
* TIIZ  CALAMITIES”  AND  “QUARRELS  OK  AUTHORS;” 
THIS  ADDITIONAL  QUARREL  AND  CALAMITY 
IS  INSCRIBED  BY 

ONE  OF  THE  NUMBER. 

Rate*  * a,  March  15,  1820. 

“The  life  of  a writer”  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I 
believe,  to  be  “a  i carfare  upon  earth As  far  as 
my  own  experience  has  gone,  l have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  proposition;  and,  like  the  rest,  having  once 
plunged  into  this  state  of  hostility,  must,  however 
reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article  has  appeared  in 
a periodical  work,  entitled  “Remarks  on  Don  Juan," 
which  has  been  so  full  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  1 am  not  aware  by  what  right 
the  writer  assumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to 
be  my  production.  He  will  answer,  dial  there  is  in- 
ternal evidence  ; that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  passages 
which  appear  to  be  written  in  my  uarne,  or  in  my 
manner.  But  might  not  this  have  been  doue  on  pur- 
pose by  another?  He  will  say,  why  not  then  deny  it? 
To  this  I could  answer,  that  of  all  the  things  attri- 
buted to  me  within  the  last  live  years, — Pilgrimage s 
to  Jerusalem , Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the 
Land  of  the  (»ault  Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Ma- 
dame La  V alette.  Odes  to  St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and 
what  not, — of  which,  God  knows,  I never  coinjxxsed 
nor  read  a syllable  beyond  their  titles  in  advertise- 
ments,— I never  thought  it  worth  while  to  disavow 
any,  except  one  which  came  linked  with  au  account 
of  my  Residence  in  the  Isle  of  Mily/ene,  where  I never 
resided,  and  appeared  to  be  carrying  the  amusement 
of  those  persons,  who  think  my  name  cau  be  of  any 
use  to  them,  a little  too  far. 

1 should  hardly,  therefore,  if  I did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  disavow  these  things  published  in  iny  name,  and 
yet  not  mine,  go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonymous 
work;  which  might  appear  ail  act  of  supererogation. 
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DON  JUAN. 
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With  regard  to  Don  Juan , I neither  deny  nor  admit  j 
I it  to  be  mine— every  body  may  form  their  own  opinion ; 
but,  if  there  be  any  who  now,  or  in  the  progress  of 
that  poem,  if  it  is  to  be  continued,  feel,  or  should  feel 
themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to  require  a more  explicit 
answer,  privately  and  personally,  they  shall  have  it. 

1 have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  what 
I have  written,  and  have  more  than  once  iucurred  ob- 
loquy by  neglecting  to  disavow  what  was  attributed 
to  my  pen  without  foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  “ Remarks  on 
Don  Juan1 * 3 4*  contain  but  little  on  the  work  itself, 
which  receives  an  extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as 
a composition.  With  the  exception  of  some  quota- 
tions, and  a few  incidental  remarks,  the  rest  of  the 
article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a personal  attack 
upon  the  imputed  author.  It  is  not  the  first  in  the 
same  publication : for  I recollect  to  have  read,  some 
time  ago,  similar  remarks  upon  Beppo  (said  to  have 
been  written  by  a celebrated  northern  preacher);  in 
which  the  conclusion  drawn  was,  that  wChilde  Ha- 
rold, Byron,  and  the  Count  in  Beppo , were  one  and 
the  same  person;"  thereby  making  me  turn  out  to  be, 
as  Mrs.  Malaprop(l)  says,  “ like  Cerberus , three 
gentlemen  at  once.1*  That  article  was  signed  “ Pres- 
byter Anglicantts;”  which,  I presume,  being  inter- 
preted, menus  Scotch  Presbyterian.  (2)  I must  here 
observe, — and  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  vexatious  to 
be  compelled  so  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  thing, 
— that  my  case,  as  an  author,  is  peculiarly  hard,  iu 
being  everlastingly  taken,  or  mistaken,  for  my  own 
protagonist.  It  is  unjust  and  particular.  1 never 
heard  that  my  friend  Moore  was  set  down  for  a fire- 
worshipper  on  account  of  his  Guebre;  that  Scott  was 
identified  with  Roderick  Dhu,  or  with  Balfour  of  Bur- 
ley; or  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  magicians  in 
Thalaba , any  body  has  ever  taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a 
conjuror ; whereas  I have  had  some  difliculty  in  ex- 
tricating me  even  from  Manfred , who,  as  Mr.  Southey 
slily  observes  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Quarterly , 
“met  the  devil  on  the  Jungfrau,  and  bullied  him:”  (3) 
and  1 answer  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  apparently,  in 
his  poetical  life,  not  been  so  successful  against  the 
great  enemy,  that,  in  this,  Manfred  exactly  followed 
the  sacred  precept, — “Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you.” — I shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  person — not  the  devil,  but  his  most  humble 
servant,  Mr.  Southey — before  1 conclude;  but,  for  the 
present,  I must  return  to  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

Iu  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  some  extraor- 
dinary observations,  there  occur  the  following  words : 
— “ It  appears,  iu  short,  as  if  this  miserable  man, 
having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual  gratification, 
— having  drained  the  cup  of  sin  even  to  its  bitterest 

(I)  In  Sheridan's  comedy  of  TTie  tiirals. — I..  E. 

(*2|  See  Blackirood,  vol.  iii.  p.  329.  Lord  B.,  as  it  appears 
from  one  of  bis  letters,  ascribed  this  paper  to  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers  1— L.  E. 

(3)  **As  the  passage  was  cortailed  in  the  press,  I take 
this  opportunity  of  restoring  it.  In  the  Quarterly  flecicw 
(vol.  xxi.  p.  360.),  speaking  incidentally  of  the  Jungfrau,  I 
said,  ‘It  was  the  scene  where  Lord  B>ron‘s  Manfred  met  the 
devil,  and  bullied  him — though  the  devil  must  have  won  his 
cause  before  any  tribunal  iu  this  world,  or  the  next,  if  he 
had  not  pleaded  more  feebly  for  himself  thnn  his  advocate, 
in  a cause  of  canonisation,  ever  pleaded  for  him.’  " Soul  hey. 
— L.  K. 

(4)  “Lord  Byron  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed, 


dregs,  were  resolved  to  show  us  that  he  is  no  longer 
a human  being  even  in  his  frailties, — but  a cool  un- 
concerned fiend,  laughing  with  u detestable  glee  over 
the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of  which 
human  life  is  composed.”  In  (mother  place  there  a|>- 
pears,  “the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted 
exile.” — “By  my  troth,  these  be  hitter  words!” — 
With  regard  to  the  first  sentence,  I shall  content  my- 
self with  observing,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  Sardauapalus,  Tiberius,  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  or  Louis  XV.;  and  that  1 have  copied  it 
with  as  much  indiflcrence  as  I would  a passage  from 
Suetonius,  or  from  >*iny  of  the  private  memoirs  of  the 
regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply  refuted  by  the  terms 
iu  which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be  utterly  inappli- 
cable to  any  private  individual.  On  the  words,  “lurk- 
ing-place,” ami  “selfish  and  polluted  exile,”  1 have 
something  more  to  say.  How  far  the  capital  city 
of  a government,  which  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  and  might  still  have  existed 
but  for  the  treachery  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  iniquity 
of  his  imitators, — a city,  which  was  the  emporium  of 
Europe  when  London  and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of 
barbarians, — may  be  termed  “a  lurking-place,”  I leave 
to  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  Venice  to  decide. 
How  far  my  exile  may  have  been  “polluted,”  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  because  the  word  is  a wide  one,  and, 
with  some  of  its  branches,  may  chance  to  overshadow 
the  actions  of  most  men : but  that  it  has  been  “ self- 
ish1* I deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means  and  my 
power,  and  my  information  of  their  calamities,  to  have 
assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay 
of  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss 
of  substance — if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application 
which  appeared  founded  on  truth — if  to  have  expended 
iu  this  manner  sums  far  out  of  proportion  to  my  for- 
tune, there  and  elsewhere,  be  selfish,  then  have  I been 
selfish.  To  have  done  such  things  I do  not  deem 
much ; but  it  is  bard  indeed  to  be  compelled  to  reca- 
pitulate them  in  my  own  defence,  by  such  accusations 
as  that  before  me,  like  a panel  before  a jury  calling 
testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a soldier  recording  his 
services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who 
has  made  the  charge  of  “ selfishness  ” wishes  to  in- 
form himself  further  ou  the  subject,  be  may  acquire, 
uot  what  he  would  wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence 
and  shame  him,  by  applying  to  the  Consul-General  of 
our  nation,  resident  in  the  place,  who  will  be  in  the 
case  either  to  confirm  or  deny  wlmt  I have  asserted.  (4) 

I neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to 
sanctity  of  demeanour,  nor  regularity  of  conduct;  but 
ray  means  have  been  expended  principally  on  my  own 
gratification  neither  now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in 
England  nor  out  of  it;  and  it  wants  but  a word  from 
me,  if  I thought  that  word  decent  or  necessary,  to  call 

and  he  was  moat  unostentatious  in  his  charities ; for,  besides 
considerable  soma  which  he  gave  away  to  applicants  at  his 
own  house,  be  contributed  largely,  by  weekly,  and  monthly 
allowances,  to  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen  and  who.  j 
as  the  money  reached  them  by  other  hands,  did  not  eveu  ! 
know  who  wns  their  benefactor.”  Iloppner. — L.  R. 

Mr.  Galt  mentions  the  following  instance  of  Byron's  gene- 
rosity  at  Venice: — “The  house  of  a shoemaker  near  bis 
Lordship's  residence  in  .St.  Samuel  wns  burnt  to  the  ground, 
with  nil  it  contained,  by  which  the  proprietor  was  reduced 
to  indigence.  Byron  not  only  rnused  a new  and  superior 
house  to  be  erected,  but  also  presented  the  sufferer  with  a 
sum  of  money  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  his  stock-in- 
trade  and  furniture,’'— r. E. 
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forth  the  most  willing  witnesses,  anti  at  once  wit- 
nesses and  proofs,  iu  Kngland  itself,  to  show  that  there 
are  those  who  have  derived  not  the  mere  temporary 
relief  of  a wretched  boon,  but  the  means  which  led 
them  to  immediate  happiness  and  ultimate  indepen- 
dence, by  my  want  of  that  very  “ selfishness  J*  as 
grossly  as  falsely  now  imputed  to  my  coudact. 

Had  1 been  a selfish  man — had  1 been  a grasping 
man — bad  I been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word, 
even  a prudent  man, — I should  not  be  where  1 now 
am;  1 should  not  have  taken  the  step  which  was  the 
| first  that  led  to  the  events  which  have  sunk  and  swoln 
a gulf  between  me  and  mine;  but  in  this  respect  the 
truth  will  one  day  be  made  known:  in  the  mean  time, 

1 as  Durandeorte  says,  in  the  Cave  of  Monte&inos, 

“ Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards." 

I bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the 
first  of  the  kind  1 have  ever  made:  1 feel  the  degra- 
i dation  of  being  compelled  to  make  it;  but  1 also  feel 
| its  truth , and  1 trust  to  feel  it  on  my  death-bed, 
j should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  1 am  not  less  seu-  j 
: sihle  of  the  egotism  of  all  tliis;  but,  alas!  who  have  | 

! made  mo  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if  not  j 
j they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring  fiction 
| to  truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  cha- 
; rarters  of  imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  i 
' made  me  personally  responsible  for  almost  every  poe-  ; 

| tical  delineation  which  fancy,  and  a particular  bias  of 
| thought,  may  have  teuded  to  produce? 

The  writer  continues: — “Those  w ho  are  acquainted, 
as  who  is  not!  with  the  main  incidents  of  the  private 
life  of  Lord  B.,”  etc.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  be 
acquainted  with  these  “ main  incidents,”  the  writer  of 
the  “Remarks  ou  JJonJuann  is  not,  or  he  would  use 
a very  different  language.  That  which  1 believe  he 
alludes  to  as  a “ main  incident,”  happened  to  be  a very 
subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  events  and  circumstances  long  prior 
: to  the  period  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last  drop  j 
which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already 
full.  But, — to  return  to  this  man’s  charge:  hear-  I 
cases  Lord  B.  of  “ an  elabonitc  satire  on  the  charac-  ; 
ter  and  manners  of  bis  wife.”  From  what  parts  of 
Don  Juan  the  writer  lias  inferred  this  he  himself  best 
knows.  As  tar  as  1 recollect  of  the  female  charac-  j 
1 tors  in  that  production,  there  is  but  one  who  is  de- 
i picled  in  ridiculous  colours,  or  that  could  be  inter- 
I preled  as  a satire  upon  any  body.  But  here  my 
| poetical  sins  are  again  visited  upon  me,  supposing  that  , 
the  poem  be  mine.  If  1 depict  a corsair,  a misanthrope, 

I a libertine,  a chief  of  insurgents,  or  an  infidel,  he  is 
| set  down  to  the  author;  and  if,  in  a poem  by  no  means 
ascertained  to  be  ray  productiun,  there  appears  a dis- 
! agreeable,  casuistical,  and  by  no  means  respectable 
I female  pedant,  it  is  set  down  for  my  wife.  Is  there 
any  resemblance?  If  there  be,  it  is  in  those  who  make  | 
j it:  I cau  see  none.  In  iny  writings  I have  rarely  | 
j described  any  character  under  a fictitious  uame : those  j 
i of  whom  I have  spoken  have  had  their  own — in  many  | 
cases  a stronger  satire  in  itself  thau  any  which  could  j 
I be  appended  to  it.  But  of  real  circumstances  1 have  < 
availed  myself  plentifully,  both  in  the  serious  and  the 
1 ludicrous — they  are  to  poetry  what  landscape*  are  to 
the  pointer;  but  iny  figures  are  not  portraits.  It  may 
, even  have  happened,  that  I have  seized  on  some  events 
that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  in 
my  own  family,  as  I would  |>aint  a view  from  my 
I grounds,  did  it  harmonise  with  my  picture  ; but  I never 


would  introduce  the  likenesses  of  its  living  members, 
unless  their  features  could  be  made  as  favourable  to 
themselves  as  to  the  effect;  which,  in  the  above  In- 
stance, would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  “it 
is  iu  vain  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  jus- 
tify bis  own  behaviour  in  that  affair;  and  now  that 
he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invited  inquiry  and 
reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  voice  of  his  coun- 
trymen.” How  far  the  “openness”  of  an  anonymous 
poem,  anti  the  “audacity”  of  an  imaginary  character, 
which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B., 
may  btf  deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation 
from  their  “ most  sweet  voices,”  I neither  know  nor 
care;  but  when  he  tells  me  that  1 cannot  “in  any 
way  justify  my  own  behaviour  in  that  affair,”  I ac- 
quiesce, because  no  man  can  “ justify ” himself  until 
he  knows  of  what  he  is  accused ; and  1 have  never  . 
had — and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has  ever  been 
to  obtain  it — any  specific  charge,  in  a tangible  shape,  [ 
submitted  to  me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  un- 
less the  atrocities  of  public  rumour  and  the  myste- 
rious silence  of  the  lady’s  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed 
such.  But  is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has 
been  already  said  and  done?  Has  not  “the  genernl  i 
voice  of  his  countrymen”  long  ago  pronounced  upon  I 
the  subject — sentence  without  trial,  and  condemnation 
without  a charge?  Have  I not  been  exiled  by  ostra-  i 
cism,  except  that  the  shells  which  proscribed  me  were 
anonymous?  Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the  public 
opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occasion  ? 
If  he  is,  1 am  not:  the  public  will  forget  both,  long 
before  1 shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a faction  has  the  conso- 
lation of  thinking  that  he  is  a martyr;  be  is  upheld 
by  hope  ami  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary : 
he  who  withdraws  from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  in- 
dulge in  the  thought  that  time  and  prudence  will  re-  i 
trieve  his  circumstances:  he  who  is  condemned  by  the  ' 
law  has  a term  to  his  banishment,  or  a dream  of  its  I 
abbreviation;  or,  it  may  be,  the  knowledge  or  the  | 
belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  admini-  ! 
stratum  in  his  own  particular;  but  he  who  is  outlawed  ; 
by  general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile 
politics,  illegal  judgment,  or  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, whether  be  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo 
all  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride, 
without  alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what 
grounds  the  public  founded  their  opinion,  1 am  not 
aware;  but  it  was  general,  ami  it  was  decisive.  Of 
me  or  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I had 
written  what  is  called  poetry,  was  a nobleman,  had 
married,  became  a father,  and  was  involved  in  dif- 
ferences with  my  wife  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew 
why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to  state 
their  grievances.  The  fashionable  world  was  divided 
into  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a very  small  minority : 
the  rea'mnable  world  was  naturally  ou  the  stronger 
side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as  was  most 
proper  and  polite.  The  press  was  active  and  scur- 
rilous ; and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that  the 
unfortunate  publication  of  two  copiers  of  verses,  rather 
complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the  subjects  of  both, 
was  tortured  iulo  a species  of  crime,  or  constructive 
petty  treason.  I was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice 
by  public  rumour  and  private  rancour:  my  name,  which 
had  been  a knightly  or  a noble  one  since  my  fathers 
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helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William  the  Nor- 
man, was  tainted.  I felt  that,  if  what  was  whispered, 
and  muttered,  and  murmured,  was  true,  I was  unfit 
for  England ; if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  1 
withdrew:  but  this  was  not  enough.  In  other  coun- 
tries, in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and 
by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I was  pursued  and 
breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  1 crossed  the 
mountains,  but  it  was  the  same;  so  I went  a little 
farther,  and  settled  myself  by  the  wares  of  the  Adri- 
atic, like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the 
waters. 

If  1 may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends 
who  gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to 
which  1 allude  was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel, 
even  in  those  cases  where  political  motives  have  shar- 
pened slander  and  doubled  enmity.  I was  advised 
not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I should  be  hissed,  nor 
to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I should  be  insulted  by 
the  way ; even  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my  most 
intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  was  under 
apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  might 
be  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carnage.  However, 

1 was  not  deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seing  Kean 
in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  to 
iny  principles ; and  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last 
apprehensions  of  my  friends,  1 could  not  share  in  them, 
not  being  made  acquainted  with  their  extent  till  some 
time  after  I had  crossed  the  Channel.  Even  if  I had 
been  so,  I am  not  of  a nature  to  be  much  a fleeted  by 
men's  anger,  though  I may  feel  hurt  by  their  aversion. 
Against  all  individual  outrage,  1 could  protect  or  re- 
dress myself;  and  against  that  of  a crowd,  I should  | 
probably  have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with  the 
assistance  of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  oc- 
casions. 

I retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I was 
the  object  of  general  obloquy ; I did  uot  indeed  imagine, 
like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in 
a conspiracy  against  me,  though  I had  perhaps  as 
good  grounds  for  such  a chimera  as  ever  he  had : but 
l perceived  that  1 had  to  a great  extent  become  per- 
sonally obnoxious  in  England,  perhaps  through  my 
own  bull,  but  the  fact  was  indisputable;  the  public 
iu  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much  excited 
against  a more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an 
accusation  or  a charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed 
or  substantiated,  for  1 can  hardly  conceive  that  the 
common  and  every-day  occurrence  of  a separation  be- 
tween man  and  wife  could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a 
ferment.  1 shall  say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints 
of  u being  prejudged,®  “condemned  unheard,®  “ un- 
fairness,” u partiality,”  and  so  forth,  the  usual  changes 
rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a trial ; 
hut  I was  a little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned 
without  being  favoured  with  the  act  of  accusation, 
nod  to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  portentous  charge 
or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every 
possible  or  impossible  crime  was  rumoured  to  supply 
its  place,  and  taken  for  granted.  This  could  only 
occur  in  the  case  of  a person  very  much  disliked,  and 
I knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to  their  ex- 
tent whatever  little  powers  I might  possess  of  pleas- 
ing in  society.  I h.id  no  party  in  fashion,  though  I 
was  afterwards  told  that  there  was  one — but  it  was 
not  of  my  formation,  nor  did  1 then  know  of  its  ex- 
istence—none  in  literature;  uud  in  politics  I had 
voted  with  the  Whigs,  with  precisely  that  importance 


which  a Whig  vote  possesses  in  these  Tory  days,  and 
with  such  personal  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  in 
both  houses  as  the  society  in  which  I lived  sanctioned, 
but  without  claim  or  expectation  of  any  thing  like 
friendship  from  any  one,  except  a few  voung  men  of 
my  own  age  and  standing,  and  a few*  others  more  ad- 
vanced in  life,  which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to 
serve  in  circumstances  of  diflicully.  This  was,  in 
fact,  to  slaud  alone:  and  I recollect,  some  time  after, 
Madame  de  Staid  said  to  me  in  Switzerland,  u You 
should  not  have  warred  with  the  world — it  will  not 
do— it  is  loo  strong  always  lor  any  individual : I my- 
self once  tried  it  iu  early  life,  but  it  will  not  do.”  I 
perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  trufh  of  this  remark ; but  the 
world*  had  done  me  the  honour  to  begin  the  war; 
and,  assuredly,  if  pence  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
courting  and  paying  tribute  to  it,  1 am  not  qualified 
to  obtain  its  countenance.  I thought,  in  the  words  of 
Campbell, 

“Then  vred  thee  to  an  filled  lot. 

And  if  the  world  hut h loved  thee  not, 

Its  absence  may  be  borne.” 

I recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  much  hurt 
by  Romilly*s  conduct  (he,  having  a general  retainer 
for  ine,  had  acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleg- 
ing, on  being  reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  bad 
forgotten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so  many),  I observed 
that  some  of  those  who  were  now  eagerly  laying  the 
axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  see  their  own  shaken,  and 
feel  a portion  of  what  they  had  inflicted. — His  fell, 
and  crushed  him. 

I have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  arc  human 
beings  so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries; 
but  I believe  that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking  ven- 
geance is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  I hope 
tliut  I may  never  have  the  opportunity,  for  I am  not 
quite  sure  that  1 could  resist  it,  having  derived  from 
my  mother  something  of  the  u per/erxidum  iuyenium 
Seotorum .”  I have  not  sought,  and  shall  not  seek  it, 

and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  iu  my  path.  1 do  uot 
in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  or 
wrong;  hut  to  many  who  made  her  cause  the  pretext 
of  their  own  bitterness.  She,  indeed,  must  have  long 
avenged  me  in  her  own  feelings;  for  whatever  her 
reasons  may  have  been  (and  she  never  adduced  them, 
to  me  at  least),  she  probably  neither  contemplated  nor 
conceived  to  what  she  became  the  means  of  conduct- 
ing the  father  of  her  child,  and  the  husband  of  her 
choice. 

So  much  for  0 the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen:” 
1 will  now  speak  of  some  in  particular. 

In  the  begiuriiug  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  1 believe, 
by  Waller  Scott, (I ) doing  great  honour  to  him,  and 
no  disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poetically  and  person- 
ally more  than  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  work  and 
the  author  of  whom  it  treated.  It  was  written  at  a 
time  when  a selfish  man  would  not,  and  a timid  one 
dared  not,  have  said  a word  in  favour  of  either;  it 
was  written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  opinion 
had  elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a rival — a proud  dis- 
tinction, and  unmerited;  but  which  has  not  prevented 
me  from  feeling  as  a friend,  nor  him  from  more  than 
corresponding  to  that  sentiment.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion was  vvritlrn  upon  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold ; and  after  many  observations,  which  it  would 

I (I)  S««  Quarterly  lie  view,  ml.  xri.  p.  17*2.— L.  E. 
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as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as  to  forget,  concluded  with 
“ a hope  that  I might  yet  return  to  England.”  How 
this  expression  was  received  in  England  itself  I am 
not  acquainted,  hut  it  gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to 
the  respectable  ten  or  twenty  thousand  English  tra- 
vellers (hen  oud  there  assembled.  1 did  not  visit 
Rome  till  some  time  after,  so  that  I had  no  op|K»rtti- 
nity  of  knowing  the  fact ; but  1 was  informed,  long 
afterwards,  that  the  greatest  indignation  had  been 
manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that  year, 
which  happened  to  comprise  within  it — amidst  a con- 
siderable leaven  of  Welbeck  Street  and  Devonshire 
Place,  broken  loose  upon  their  travels — several  really 
well-born  and  well-bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less 
participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.  “ H hy  should 
he  return  to  England?”  was  the  general  exclamation. 
I answer  whyt  It  is  a question  I have  occasionally 
asked  myself,  and  I never  yet  could  give  it  a satis- 
factory reply.  1 had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning, 
and  if  I have  any  now,  they  are  of  business,  and  not 
of  pleasure.  Amidst  the  ties  that  have  keen  dashed 
to  pieces,  there  are  links  yet  entire,  though  the  chain 
itself  be  broken.  There  arc  duties,  and  connections, 
which  may  one  day  require  my  presence — and  I am 
a father.  I have  still  some  friends  whom  I wish  to 
meet  again,  and  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things, 
and  those  minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  ac- 
cumulates during  absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and 
property,  may.  and  probably  will,  recall  me  to  Eng- 
land; but  I shall  return  with  the  same  feelings  with 
which  I left  it,  in  respect  to  itself,  though  altered 
with  regard  to  individuals,  as  I have  been  more  or  less 
informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure;  for  it 
was  only  a considerable  time  after  it  that  I was  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of  some 
of  their  proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like 
other  friends,  from  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from 
me  much  that  they  could,  aud  some  things  which  they 
should  have  unfolded;  however,  that  which  is  deferred 
is  not  lost — but  it  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it 
has  been  deferred  at  all. 

I have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at 
Rome  merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  1 
have  described  was  not  confined  to  the  English  in 
England,  and  as  forming  part  of  my  answer  to  the 
reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been  called  my  “selfish 
exile,”  and  my  “voluntary  exile.”  “Voluntary”  it 
has  been;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a people  enter- 
taining strong  hostility  against  him  ? How  far  it  has 
been  “selfish”  has  been  already  explained. 

I have  now  arrived  at  a passage  describing  me  as 
having  vented  my  “spleen  against  the  lofty-minded 
and  virtuous  men,”  men  “ whose  virtues  few  indeed 
can  equal!”  meaning,  I humbly  presume,  the  notorious 
triumvirate  known  by  the  name  of  “Lake  Poets”  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  and  by  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly.  J wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of  those  persons, 
public,  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

When  I left  England  in  April,  1 8 1 6,  ill  in  mind,  in 
body,  and  in  circumstances,  I took  up  my  residence 
at  Coligny,  by  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  sole  compa- 
nion of  my  journey  was  a young  physician,  (1)  who 

111  Hr.  Polictori  - author  of  the  t'amplrt. — L. K. 

(2)  .Mr.  and  Mr*,  Shelley,  Miu  Clermont,  and  Master 
Shelley. — L.  E. 


had  to  make  his  way  in  tire  world,  and,  having  seen 
very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and  laudably  desirous 
of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my  present  habits 
or  my  post  experience.  I therefore  presented  him  to 
those  gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  1 had  letters  of 
introduction ; and  having  thus  seen  biin  in  a situation 
to  make  his  own  way,  retired  for  my  own  part  entirely 
from  society,  with  the  exception  of  one  English  family, 
living  at  about  a quarter  of  a mile's  distance  from 
Diodati,  aud  with  the  further  exception  of  some  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  Coppet,  lit  the  wish  of  Madame 
de  Stack  The  English  family  to  which  1 allude 
consisted  of  two  ladies,  a gentleman,  aud  his  son,  a 
boy  of  a year  old.  (2) 

One  of  “ these  lofty -mi tided  and  virtuous  men,”  in 
the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine , made,  1 un- 
derstand, about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  a tour  in 
Switzerland.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  circulated 

— and  for  anything  1 know,  invented  — a report,  that 
the  gentleman  to  whom  1 have  alluded  and  mvself  were 
living  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  two  sisters, 

“ having  formed  a league  of  incest”  (1  qnote  the  words 
as  they  w ere  stated  to  me),  and  indulged  himself  on 
the  natural  comments  upon  such  a conjunction,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great 
complacency,  by  another  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of 
whom  I shall  say  only,  that  even  had  the  story  been 
true,  he  should  not  have  repeated  it,  as  far  as  it  re- 
garded myself,  except  in  sorrow.  The  tale  itself  re- 
quires but  a word  in  answer  — the  ladies  were  not 
sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 
second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a widower 
with  a widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former 
marriages;  neither  of  them  were,  iu  1816,  nineteen 
years  old.  “ Promiscuous  intercourse”  could  hardly 
have  disgusted  the  great  patron  of  pantisocraey,  (does 
Mr.  Southey  remember  such  a scheme?)  but  there  was 
none. 

How  far  this  man,  who,  os  anthor  of  Wat  Tyler , 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty  of 
a treasonable  and  blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  iu 
the  House  of  Commons,  hy  the  upright  and  able  mem- 
ber for  Norwich,  as  a “ rancorous  renegado,”  be  fit 
for  sitting  as  a judge  upon  others,  let  others  judge. 
He  has  said,  that  for  this  expression  “ he  brands 
William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a calumniator,” 
and  that  “the  mark  will  outlast  bis  epitaph.”  (3) 
How  long  William  Smith’s  epitaph  will  last,  and  in 
what  words  it  will  be  written,  I know  not;  but  William 
Smith’s  words  form  the  epitaph  itselfof  Robert  Southey. 
He  has  written  Wat  Tyler , and  taken  the  office  of  poet 
laureate  — he  has,  in  the  Life  of  Hcnnj  Kirke.  Whitt, 
denominated  reviewing  “ the  ungentle  craft,”  and  has 
become  a reviewer — be  was  one  of  the  projectors  of 
a scheme,  called  “pantisocraey,”  for  having  all  things, 
including  women  in  common,  {query,  common  women?) 
and  besets  upas  a moralist  — he  denounced  the  battle 
or  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the  battle  of  Waterloo  — 
he  loved  Mary  Wollstoucrnft,  and  he  tries!  to  blast  the 
character  of  her  daughter  (one  of  the  young  females 
mentioned)  — he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king 

— he  was  the  butt  of  the  Anlijarobin , and  he  is  the 
prop  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ; licking  the  hands  that 
smote  him,  eating  the  bread  of  his  enemies,  and  in- 

fa)  See  ante,  p.  414,  eo!.  I.— P.  E. 
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leroallv  writhing  beneath  his  own  contempt,  — he  would 
fain  conceal,  under  anonymous  bluster,  and  a vain 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  other*,  after  having 
for  ever  lost  bis  own,  his  leprous  sense  of  his  own 
degradation.  What  is  there  in  such  a man  to  “ envy  ?” 
Who  ever  envied  the  euvious?  Is  it  bis  birth,  his 
name,  his  fame,  or  his  virtues,  that  1 ain  to  “ envy  ? " 
i I was  bora  of  the  aristocracy,  which  he  abhorred  ; and 
i am  sprung,  by  my  mother,  from  the  kings  who  pro- 
| ceded  those  whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing.  It 
' cannot,  then,  be  his  birth.  As  a poet,  I have,  for  the 
' past  eight  years,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a 
competition ; and  for  the  future,  “ that  life  to  come  iu 
every  poet’s  creed,”  it  is  open  to  all.  I will  only 
remind  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  words  of  a critic,  who,  if 
still  living,  would  have  annihilated  Southey’s  literary 
existeuce  now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn  foe  of 
charlatans  and  impostors,  from  Macpherson  down- 
wards,  that  “ those  dreams  were  Settle’s  once  and 
Ogilby's and,  for  my  owu  part,  1 assure  him,  that 
whenever  he  and  his  sect  are  remembered,  1 shall  be 
j proud  to  be  “ forgot.”  That  be  is  not  content  with 
bis  success  as  a poet  may  reasonably  be  believed  — 
he  has  been  the  nine-pin  of  reviews;  the  Edinburgh 
| knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly  set  him  up;  the 
! government  found  him  useful  in  the  periodical  line, 

; and  made  a point  of  recommending  his  works  to  pur- 
. chasers,  so  that  he  is  occasionally  bought  (I  mean 
his  books,  as  well  as  the  author),  and  may  be  found 
1 on  the  same  shelf,  if  not  upon  the  table,  of  most  of  the 
j gentlemen  employed  in  the  different  offices.  With  r*- 
J gard  to  his  private  virtues,  I know  nothing  — of  his 
1 principles,  1 have  heard  enough.  As  far  as  having 
| been,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  benevolent  to  others,  I 
j do  uot  fear  the  comparison ; and  for  the  errors  of  the 
| passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  always  so  tranquil  and 
stainless?  Did  he  never  covet  bis  neighbour’s  wife  ? 
Did  lie  never  calumniate  his  neighbour’s  wife's  daughter, 
the  offspring  of  her  he  coveted?  So  much  for  the 
apostle  of pantisoctacy. 

Of  the  w lofty-miuded,  virtuous”  Wordsworth,  one 
anecdote  will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.  In  a 

conversation  with  Mr. upon  poetry,  he  concluded 

with,  “After  all,  I would  not  give  five  shillings  for 
all  that  Southey  has  ever  written.”  Perhaps  this  cal- 
j culation  might  rather  show  his  esteem  for  five  shil- 
I lings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr.  Southey  ; but  consi- 
| dering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need,  and  Southey  had 
a shilling,  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  had  generally 
sixpence  out  of  it,  it  has  an  awkward  sound  in  the  way 
of  valuation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  persons 
who,  if  quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy 
is  poetical  as  well  as  true.  1 can  give  my  authority 
for  this;  and  am  ready  to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr. 
j Southey’s  circulation  of  the  falsehood  before  men- 
' tioued. 

Of  Coleridge,  I shall  say  nothing  — why,  he  may 

divine.  (I) 

I have  said  more  of  these  people  than  I intended  in 
this  place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks 
which  induced  me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I see 
nothing  in  these  men  as  poets,  or  as  individuals  — 
little  in  their  talents,  and  less  in  their  characters, 
to  preveut  honest  men  from  expressing  for  them  con- 

(1) See  Moore's  Life  i\f  fiyrrm. — I..  E. 

(2)  “Tassoni  wm  almost  the  only  Italian  poet  of  the  era 
io  which  he  floiirUhc  I,  who  withstood  the  general  corruption 
of  taste  introduced  by  Marino  and  his  follower*,  nud  by  the 


siderable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  it  may  bap-  ! 
pen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his  field  of  { 
rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postscripts  to  Ly-  ■ 
rical  ballads , where  the  two  great  instances  of  the 
sublime  are  taken  from  himself  and  Miltun.  “Over  I 
her  own  sweet  voice  the  stockdove  btoods;”  that  is  to  ! 
say,  she  has  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  herself,  in 
omnium  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  upon  most  of  his  pub-  • 
lie  appearances.  “ What  divinity  doth  hedge”  these  1 
persons,  that  we  should  respect  them?  Is  it  Apollo?  | 
Are  they  not  of  those  who  called  Dry  den’s  Ode  “ a ! 
drunken  song  ?”  who  have  discovered  that  Gray’s  I 
Elegy  is  full  of  faults  (see  Coleridge's  Life , vol.  i.  j 
note,  for  Wordsworth’s  kindness  in  pointing  this  out  | 
to  him),  and  have  published  what  is  allowed  to  be  the 
very  worst  prose  that  ever  was  written,  to  prove  (hat  \ 
Pope  was  no  poet,  and  that  William  Wordsworth 
is? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected? 
Is  it  on  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  putrou- 
age  of  government,  that  their  claim  is  founded?  Who 
is  there  who  esteems  those  parricides  of  their  own 
principles?  They  are,  in  fact,  well  aware  that  the 
reward  of  their  change  has  been  any  thing  but  honour. 
The  times  have  preserved  a respect  for  political  con- 
sistency, aud,  even  though  changeable,  honour  the 
unchanged.  Look  at  Moore:  it  will  be  long  ere 
Southey  meets  with  such  a triumph  in  London  as 
Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if  the  government 
subscribe  for  it,  and  set  the  money  down  to  secret  ser- 
vice. It  was  not  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  poet,  to 
the  tempted  but  unshaken  patriot,  to  tbe  not  opulent 
but  incorruptible  (el low-citizen,  that  the  warm-hearted 
Irish  paid  the  proudest  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey  may 
applaud  himself  to  tbe  world,  but  be  has  his  own 
heartiest  contempt;  aud  the  fury  with  which  he  foams 
against  all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook, 
is,  as  William  Smith  described  it,  “ the  rancour  of  the 
renegade,”  tbe  bad  language  of  the  prostitute  who 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  showers  her 
slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may  have  bestowed 
upon  her  her  “little  shilling.” 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and  ! 
literary,  in  what  he  has  himself  termed  “the  ungentle  ! 
craft,”  and  his  especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  j 
notwithstanding  that  Hunt  has  done  more  for  Words-  i 
worth’s  reputation,  as  a poet  (such  as  it  is\  than  all  { 
the  Lakers  could  in  their  interchange  of  self-praises 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I wish  to  say  a few  words  on  the  present  1 2 
state  of  English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  ! 
decline  of  English  poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  j 
have  calmly  considered  the  subject.  That  there  are  ! 
men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets  makes  little  ! 
against  the  fact,  because  it  has  been  well  said,  that  j 
“next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country,  the  j 
greatest  geuius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.”  No  one  has  ; 
ever  denied  genius  to  Marino,  (2)  who  corrupted  not  | 
merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  i 
nearly  a century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  ; 
to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of  Pope,  , 
in  which,  for  tbe  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a kind 
of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  ' 

* imitated  Imitator*  ’ of  tape  df  Vega  ; and  hr  opened  a new 
path,  ia  which  n crowd  of  pretenders  buve  vainly  endea- 
voured to  follow  him,"  t'oseolo. — L.E. 
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opinions  have  united  upon  tbis  topic.  Warton  and 
Cburchiil  began  it,  having  borrowed  the  hint  probably 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  internal 
conviction  that  their  proper  reputation  can  be  as  no- 
thing till  the  most  perfect  ami  harmonious  of  poets — 
be  who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  reason  made  bis  re- 
proach— was  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be 
bis  level ; but  even  they  dared  not  degrade  him  below 
Dryden.  Goldsmith,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his 
most  successful  disciples ; and  Hayley,  who,  however 
feeble,  has  left  one  poem  44  that  will  not  be  willingly 
let  die”  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  up  the  re- 
putation of  that  pure  and  perfect  style;  and  Crabbc, 
the  first  of  living  poets,  lias  almost  equalled  the  master. 
Then  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down  by  a single 
poem  in  the  Antijacobin  ;(l'l  and  the  Cru scans,  from  I 
M erry  to  Jerninghuni,  who  were  annihilated  (if  No-  1 2 
thing  can  be  said  tube  annihilated)  by  Gilford,  the  last 
of  the  wholesome  satirists. 

At  the.  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  favouring  the 
public  with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great 
glory  of  the  drama  and  epos.  1 beg  pardon  : Wat 

Tyler , with  Peter  Hell,  was  still  in  MS.,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  Mr.  Southey  had  received  his  Malmsey 
butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  (2).  became  qualified  to 
gauge  it,  that  the  great  revolutionary  tragedy  came 
before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Words- 
worth was  peddling  his  lyrical  ballads,  and  brooding 
a preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  a |>ost- 
script;  both  couched  iu  such  prose  as  must  give  pe- 
culiar delight  to  those  who  have  read  the  prefaces  of 
Pope  and  Dryden — scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  prose,  than  for  the  charms  of  their 
verse.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse  of  Moliere's  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  “ talking  prose  all  bis  life  with- 
out knowing  it;w  for  he  thinks  that  be  has  been  all 
his  life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of 
wbnt  lie  conceives  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to 
be  either  oue  or  the  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future 
rates,  poet  and  seer  of  the  Morning  Post  (an  honour 
also  claimed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses, (3)  who  ultimately  prophesied  the  downfall  of 
Bonaparte,  to  which  he  himsek'  mainly  contributed, 
by  giving  him  the  nickname  of  u the  Corsican was 
then  employed  in  predicating  the  damnation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  (he  desolation  of  England,  iu  the  two  very 
best  copies  of  verses  he  ever  wrote:  to  wit,  the  in- 
fernal eclogue  of  fire.  Famine , and  Slaughter,  and 
the  Ode  to  the  departing  Year. 

These  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  had  all  of  them  a very  natural  nnti(>athy 
to  Pope;  and  I respect  them  for  it,  ns  the  only  original 
feeling  or  principle  which  they  have  contrived  to  pre- 
serve. But  they  have  been  joined  in  it  by  those  who 
have  joined  them  in  nothing  else:  by  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  by  the  whole  heterogeneous  mass  of  living 
English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Gifford,  and 
Campbell, who, both  by  preceptand  practice, have  proved 
their  adherence;  and  by  me,  who  have  shamefully  de- 

(1)  The  Utres  of  the  Triangles,  the  joint  production  of 
Messrs  Canning  and  Krere.  — I..  R. 

(2)  “Goldsmith  has  anticipate U the  definition  of  the  Lake 
poetry,  ns  far  ns  such  things  can  he  defined.  “Gentlemen, 
the  present  piece  is  not  of  your  common  epic  poems,  which 
come  from  the  pres*  like  paper  kites  in  summer;  there  are 
none  of  your  lurnusrs  or  Didos  in  it;  tt  is  an  historical 
description  r\f  nature.  I only  beg  you  ’ll  endeavour  to  mnke 
your  souls  in  uuison  with  mine,  and  hear  with  the  same  en • 


via  ted  in  practice,  but  have  ever  loved  and  honoured 
Pope’s  poetry'  with  my  whole  soul,  and  hope  to  do  so 
till  my  dying  day.  I would  rather  see  all  I have  ever 
written  lining  the  same  trunk  in  which  I actually  read 
the  eleventh  book  of  a modern  epic  poem  (4)  at  Malta,  • 
in  1811  (I  opened  it  to  take  out  a change  after  the 
paroxysm  of  a tertian,  in  the  absence  of  my  servant, 
and  found  it  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  Eyre, 
Cockspur  Street,  anti  with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to),  j 
than  sacrifice  what  1 firmly  believe  in  as  the  Chris-  1 
tianity  of  English  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers,  and  j 
Hunt  aud  his  school,  aud  every  body  else  with  tbeir  j 
school,  and  even  Moore  without  a school,  and  dilet-  I 
tanti  lecturers  at  institutions,  aud  elderly  gentlemen  I 
who  translate  and  imitate,  aud  young  ladies  who  listen 
ami  repeat,  baronets  who  draw  indifferent  frontispieces 
for  bad  poets,  und  noblemen  who  let  them  dine  with  [ 
them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the  wits  and  ^ 
the  great  body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  in  a 
depreciation,  of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  I 
as  much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  have  we  got  instead  ? The  Lake 
school,  which  begun  with  an  epic  poem,  “written  in 
six  weeks”  (so  Joan  of  Are  proclaimed  herself),  aud 
finished  with  a ballad  composed  in  twenty  years,  as 
Peter  Belt s creator  takes  care  to  inform  the  few  who 
will  inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead  ? A deluge 
of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our 
bad  materials  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we 
got  instead?  Madoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor 
any  thing  else;  Tha/aha,  Kehama,  Gehir , and  such 
gibberish,  written  in  all  metres  and  in  no  language. 
Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have  made  the  Story  of 
Rimini  as  perfect  as  a fable  of  Dryden,  has  thought 
lit  to  sacrifice  bis  genius  and  his  taste  to  some  unin- 
telligible notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I defy  him  to 

explain.  Moore  has Bui  why  continue? — AU, 

with  the  exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Camphrll,  | 
who  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  their  station,  j 
will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  survive  their  own  repu- 
tation, without  attaining  any  very  extraordinary  pe- 
riod of  longevity.  Of  course  there  must  be  a still  j 
further  exception  in  favour  of  those  who,  having  never 
obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  it  be  among  ' 
provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have  none  t 
to  lose;  aud  of  Moore,  who,  as  the  Burns  of  Ireland, 
possesses  a fame  which  cannot  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however, 
have  been  able  to  gather  together  a few  followers.  A 
paper  of  the  Connoisseur  says,  that  “it  is  observer! 
by  the  French,  that  a cat,  a priest,  and  an  old  woman, 
are  sufficient  to  constitute  a religious  sect  in  England.” 
The  same  number  of  animals,  with  some  difference  in 
kind,  will  suffice  for  a poetical  one.  If  we  take  Sir 
George  Beaumont  iusteod  of  the  priest,  anJ  Mr.  Words- 
worth for  the  old  woman,  we  shall  neatly  complete  the 
quota  required ; but  1 fear  that  Mr.  Southey  will  but 

thvsiasm  with  which  I hare  written."  Would  not  this  have 
made  n proper  proem  to  the  Rj-cursion,  and  the  poet  and 
his  pedlar  ? It  would  have  nuwered  perfectly  for  that 
purpose,  had  it  not  au/ortunatrly  been  written  in  good 
English 

(3)  See  auti,  p.  40. — P.  E. 

14 J Sir  James  bland  Burgess's  Richard  I.  [See  anti,  p. 
184,  col.  2.— 1\  E.J 
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indifferently  repreaeut  the  cat,  having  shown  himself 
but  too  distinctly  to  be  of  a species  to  which  that  noble 
creature  is  peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth 
in  his  postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever 
bad  immediate  fame;  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  William  Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read 
by  his  contemporaries  as  might  be  desirable.  This 
assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is  foolish.  Homer's  glory 
depended  upon  his  present  popularity:  he  recited, — 
and,  without  the  strongest  impression  of  the  moment, 
who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and  given 
it  to  tradition?  Ennius,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Virgil,  ./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sap- 
pho, Anacreon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity, were  the  delight  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
very  existence  of  a poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  depended  upon  his  present  popularity;  and 
how  often  has  it  impaired  his  future  fame?  Hardly 
ever.  History  informs  us,  that  the  best  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  reason  is  evident;  the  most  popular 
found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers  for  their 
MSS.,  and  that  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries  was 
corrupt  can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the  moderns,  the 
mightiest  of  whom  have  but  barely  approached  (hem. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  all  the 
darlings  of  the  contemporary  reader.  Dante's  poem 
was  celebrated  long  before  his  death ; and,  not  long 
after  it,  states  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and  disputed 
for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  iJieinu  Com - 
media . Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Ariosto 
was  permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who 
had  read  the  Orlando  Furioso.  1 would  uol  recom- 
mend Mr.  Wordsworth  to  try  the  same  experiment 
with  his  Smugglers.  Tasso,  notwithstanding  the 
criticisms  of  the  Cruscanti,  would  have  been  cruwued 
in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his  death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the 
chief  poets  of  the  only  modem  natiou  in  Europe  that 
has  a poetical  language,  the  Italian.  In  our  own, 
Shakspearc,  Spenser,  Jonson,  Waller,  Drydcn,  Con- 
greve, Pope,  Young,  Shcustoue,  Thomson,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all  as  popular  in  their  lives  as 
since.  Gray's  Flegy  pleased  instantly,  and  eternally. 
His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they,  please  like  his 
Elegy.  Milton's  politics  kept  him  down.  But  the 
Epigram  ofDryden,(l)  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work, 
in  proportion  to  the  less  reading  time  of  its  publication, 
prove  him  to  have  been  honoured  by  his  contemporaries. 
1 will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  was  greater  in  the  first  four  years  alter  its 
publication,  than  that  of  The  Excursion  in  the  same 
number,  with  the  difference  of  nearly  a century  and  a 
half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands  in  point 
of  general  readers.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wordsworth's 

(!)  The  well* known  lines  under  Milton's  picture,— 

" Three  poet*,  in  three  distant  ages  bom,’*  *1*.— L.  E. 

(2)  The  Rev.  Richard  Hole,  lie  pnhlishrd,  in  early  life, 
a versification  of  Hagai,  and.  in  178!),  Arthur,  a Poetical 
Romance.  He  died  in  1803.  — L.  K. 

(3)  Charles  Hoyle,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  author 
of  Exodus,  an  epic  ia  thirteen  bonks- — L.  K. 

(4)  “ Peter  Hell  first  saw  the  light  In  1708.  Daring  this 
long  interval,  pains  have  hern  taken  at  different  times  to 
make  the  production  less  unworthy  of  n favourable  reception  ; 
or  rather,  to  fit  it  for  filling  permanently  a station,  however 
bumble,  in  the  literature  of  my  country. ” Jf’onUurorth, 
1819.— I..K. 

(5)  “I  certainly  ventured  to  differ  from  the  judgment  of 
| my  noble  friend,  no  less  in  his  attempts  to  depreciate  that 

having  pressed  Milton  into  his  service  as  one  of  those 
not  presently  popular,  to  favour  his  own  purpose  of 
proving  that  our  grandchildren  will  read  him  (the  said 
William  Wordsworth),  I would  recommend  him  to 
begin  iirst  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he  need  not 
be  alarmed;  he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies  pass 
away,  as  Darwin  and  Seward,  and  Hoolc,  and  Hole, (2) 
and  Hoyle,  (3)  have  passed  away;  but  their  declension 
will  not  be  his  ascension : he  is  essentially  a bid  writer, 
and  all  the  failures  of  others  can  never  strengthen 
him.  He  may  have  a sect,  but  lie  will  never  have  a 
public;  and  his  u audience*  will  always  be  “/’em,” 
without  being  “/?/,” — except  for  Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the 
present  state  of  poetry  in  Englaud,  and  having  had  it 
long,  as  my  friends  and  others  well  know — possessing, 
or  having  possessed  too,  as  a writer,  the  ear  of  the 
pnblic  for  the  time  being — I have  not  adopted  a dif- 
ferent plan  in  my  own  compositions,  and  endeavoured 
to  correct  rather  than  encourage  the  taste  of  the  day.  | 
To  this  I would  answer,  that  it  is  easier  to  perceive  j 
the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  light,  and  that  I have  : 
never  couteinplaled  the  prospect  “of  filling  (with  Peter  1 
Iicll,{ 4)  see  its  Preface)  permanently  a station  in  the  f 
literature  of  the  country.”  Those  who  know  me  best  1 
know  this ; and  that  1 have  been  considerably  asto- 
nished at  the  temporary  success  of  my  works,  having 
flattered  no  person  and  no  party,  and  expressed  opi- 
nions which  are  not  those  of  the  general  reader. 
Could  1 liave  anticipated  the  degree  of  uttentiou  which 
has  been  accorded  me,  assuredly  I would  have  studied 
more  to  deserve  it.  But  I have  lived  in  far  countries 
abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at  home,  which  was 
not  favourable  to  study  or  rellcction;  so  that  almost 
all  I have  written  has  been  mere  passion, — passion, 
it  is  true,  of  different  kinds,  but  always  passion:  for 
iu  me  (if  it  be  notan  Irishism  to  say  so)  my  indifference 
was  a kind  of  passion,  the  result  of  experience,  and 
not  the  philosophy  of  nature.  W riting  grows  a habit, 
like  a woman's  gallantry:  there  arc  women  who  have 
had  no  intrigue,  but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only; 
so  there  are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written 
a book,  but  few  who  have  written  only  one.  And 
thus,  having  written  once,  I wrote  on ; encouraged  no 
doubt  by  the  success  of  the  moment,  yet  by  no  means 
anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I will  venture  to  say, 
scarcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I did  other  things  j 
besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed  cither  | 
to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

1 liave  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of 
the  day  the  opinion  l have  long  entertained  and  ex-  ! 
pressed  of  it  to  all  who  have  asked  it,  and  to  some 
who  would  rather  not  have  heard  it:  as  1 told  Moore  j 
not  very  long  ago,  u we  arc  all  wrong  except  Rogers,  | 
Crabbe,  and  Campbell.”  (5)  Without  being  old  iu  j 

peculiar  wulk  of  the  art  in  which  be  himself  so  grandly  trod, 
than  in  the  inconsistency  of  which  1 thought  him  guilty,  in 
condemning  nil  those  who  stood  up  for  pnrtlcnlar  ‘schools' 
of  poetry,  and  yet.  at  the  same  time,  mnintainlng  so  exclu- 
sive a theory  of  the  art  himself.  How  little,  however,  he 
attended  to  cither  the  grounds  or  degrees  of  my  dissent  from 
him  will  appear  by  the  following  wholesale  report  of  my 
opinion  in  Detached  Thoughts  .* — ‘ One  of  my  notions  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  my  contemporaries,  is,  that  the  present  j 
is  not  a high  age  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets 
I'soi-disanl)  than  ever  there  were,  and  proportionally  less 
1 toe  try.  This  thesis  1 have  maintained  for  some  years,  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  mcetrth  not  with  favour  from  my  brethren 
of  the  shell.  Even  Moore  shakes  his  head,  nod  firmly  be- 
lieves that  it  is  the  grand  age  of  British  poesy.”  I fnore, — L-E. 
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years,  1 am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  feel  the  adequate 
spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a work  which  should  show 
what  1 think  right  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself 
with  having  denounced  what  is  wrong.  There  are, 
1 trust,  younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who, 
escaping  the  contagion  which  has  swept  away  poetry 
from  our  literature,  will  recall  it  to  their  country, 
such  as  it  once  was  and  may  still  be. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  best  sign  of  amendment 
will  be  repentance,  and  new  and  frequent  editions  of 
Pope  and  Dry  den. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics, 
and  ten  times  more  poetry  in  the  Essay  on  Man, 
than  in  the  Excursion.  If  you  search  for  passion, 
where  is  it  to  be  found  stronger  titan  in  the  Epistle 
from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or  in  Palamon  andArcite? 
Do  you  wish  for  invention,  imagination,  sublimity, 
character?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the 
Fables  of  Dryden , the  Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absolom  and  Achitnphel:  you  will  discover,  in 
these  two  poets  only,  all  for  which  you  must  ransack 
innumerable  metres,  and  God  only  knows  how  many 
writers  of  the  day,  without  finding  a tittle  of  the 
same  qualities, — with  the  addition,  too,  of  wit,  of 
which  the  latter  have  none.  1 have  not,  however, 
forgotten  Thomas  Drown  the  Younger,  nor  the 
Fudge  Family,  (I)  nor  ffhistlecraft ; but  that  is  not 
wit — it  is  humour.  I will  say  nothing  of  (he  har- 
mony of  Pope  and  Dryden  in  comparison,  for  there 
is  not  a living  poet  (except  Rogers,  Gilford,  Camp- 
bell, and  Crabbe),  who  can  write  an  heroic  couplet. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  versi- 
fication has  withdrawn  the  public  attention  from 
their  other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar  eye  will  rest 
more  upon  the  splendour  of  the  uniform  than  the 
quality  of  the  troops.  It  is  this  very  harmony,  par- 
ticularly in  Pope,  which  has  raised  the  vulgar  and 
atrocious  cant  against  him: — because  bis  versifi- 
cation is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  his  only 
perfection;  because  bis  truths  are  so  clear,  it  is 
asserted  that  he  has  no  iuventiou ; and  because  he 
is  always  intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he 
has  no  genius.  We  are  sneeringly  told  that  he  is 
the  “Poet  ol  Reasou,”  as  if  this  was  a reason  for  his 
being  no  poet.  Taking  passage  for  passage,  I will 
undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  imagin- 
ation from  Pope  than  from  any  tu-o  living  poets,  be 
they  who  they  may.  To  take  an  instance  at  random 
from  a species  of  composition  not  very  favourable  to 
imagination — Satire:  set  down  the  character  of 
Sporux,  (2)  with  all  the  wonderful  play  of  fancy  which 
is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal 
number  of  verses,  from  any  two  existing  poets,  of 


the  same  power  and  the  same  variety — where  will 
you  find  them? 

I merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply 
to  the  injustice  done  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
harmonised  our  poetical  language.  The  attorneys' 
clerks,  and  other  self-educated  genii,  found  it  easier 
to  distort  themselves  to  the  new  models,  than  to  toil 
after  the  symmetry  of  him  who  had  enchanted  their 
fathers.  They  were  besides  smitten  by  being  told 
that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  language  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  true  English;  as  every  body 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better  than 
French,  by  a species  of  literary  treason. 

Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one 
except  Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became 
the  order  of  the  day, — or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked 
still  blanker  thau  the  verse  without  it.  I am  aware 
that  Johnson  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he 
could  not  “prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that  Milton 
had  been  a rhymer.”  The  opinions  of  that  truly 
great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashion  to 
decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  defer- 
ence which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all;  but, 
with  all  humility,  1 am  not  persuaded  that  the  Para- 
dise Lott  would  not  have  been  more  nobly  conveyed 
to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplets,  although 
even  they  could  sustain  the  subject  if  well  balanced, 
but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser  or  of  Tasso,  or  in  the 
terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton 
could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The 
Seasons  of  Thomson  would  have  been  better  iu 
rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence; and  Mr.  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc  no  worse, 
although  it  might  have  taken  up  six  months  instead 
of  weeks  in  the  composition.  I recommend  also  to 
the  lovers  of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present 
laureate's  Odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden's  on  “ Saint 
Cecilia,”  but  let  him  be  sure  to  read  first  those  of 
Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-bom  genii  and  inspired  young 
scriveners  of  the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  pa- 
radox : it  will  appear  so  even  to  the  higher  order  of 
our  critics;  but  it  was  a truism  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  will  be  a re-acknowledged  truth  in  ten  more. 
In  the  mean  time,  I will  conclude  with  two  quota- 
tions, both  inteuded  for  some  of  my  old  classical 
friends  who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about 
them  to  think  themselves  hououred  by  having  had 
John  Dryden  as  a predecessor  in  their  college,  and 
to  recollect  that  their  earliest  English  poetical  plea- 
sures were  drawn  from  the  “little  nightingale”  of 
Twickenham.  The  first  is  from  the  notes  to  the 
Poem  of  the  Friends  3)  — 


(1)  In  1812,  Mr.  Moore  published  The  Tico-penny  Post- 
bag, fry  Thomas  Brown  the  younger;  and,  in  18IH,  The 
fudge  Family  in  Paris. — L.  E. 

(2)  UP.  Let  S porn*  tremble. A.  What!  that  thing  of  silk, 

Sporus,  that  mere  white  cord  of  uss’s  milk? 

Satire  or  sense,  aim!  can  Sporus  feel? 

Who  breaks  a butterfly  upon  a wheel? 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 

This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  sings; 
Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 

Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  ; 

So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 

As  shallow  streams  ran  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 

And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks ; 


Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 

In  puns,  or  polities,  or  tales,  or  lies. 

Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies, 

Ilis  wit  all  see- saw,  between  that  and  this , 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  mastrr  up,  bow  miss. 

And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 

Amphibious  thing!  that  acting  either  part. 

The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 

Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  hoard. 

Now  trips  a lady,  and  now  struts  a lord. 

Eve's  tempter  thus  tbe  Rabbins  have  espress'd, 

A cherub’s  face,  a reptile  all  the  rest : 

Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust  ” 
Pml.  to  Sat. — L.  E 

(3)  Written  by  Lord  Byron’s  early  friend,  the  Rev  Francis 
Hodgson. — 1.  E. 
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“ It  is  only  within  Ihe  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
I bat  those  notable  discoveries  in  criticism  have  been 
made  which  have  taught  our  recent  versifiers  to  un- 
dervalue this  energetic,  melodious,  and  moral  poet. 
The  consequences  of  this  want  of  due  esteem  for  a 
writer,  whom  the  good  sense  of  our  predecessors  had 
raised  to  his  proper  station,  have  been  numerous 
and  degrading  enouuh.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  affects  our 
poetical  numbers  alone , and  there  is  matter  of  more 
importance  that  requires  present  reflection.* 

The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a young  person 
learning  to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching 
the  art.  Hearhim:(l)  — 

“ Bat  ye  were  dead 

To  things  ye  knew  not  of — were  closely  wed 
To  musty  Inws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile  ; so  that  ye  taught  a school  (2) 

Of  dolts  to  smooth.  May,  nnd  chip,  and  fit. 

Till,  tike  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob’s  wit. 

Their  verses  tattled.  Easy  was  the  task  : 

A thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  musk 
Of  poesy.  Ill-fated  impious  rare. 

That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face, 

And  did  not  know  It;  no.  they  went  about 
Holding  a poor  decrepit  standard  out 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau  ! " 

A liltle  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  termed, 

“A  jrton,'3) 

Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barba  rism. 

Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. " (4) 

(1)  In  a manuscript  note  on  this  passage  of  the  pamphlet, 
dated  Not.  12,  1831,  Lord  Byron  says. — “Mr.  Keats  died  at 
Home  about  a year  after  this  was  written,  of  a decline  pro- 
duced by  bis  having  burst  a blood-vessel  on  reading  the  ar- 
ticle on  his  Endymion  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  1 have  rrad 
the  article  before  and  since;  and,  although  it  is  bitter,  I do 
not  think  that  a man  should  permit  himself  to  be  killed  by  It. 
But  a young  man  little  dreams  what  he  must  Inevitably  en- 
counter in  the  course  of  a life  ambitious  of  puhlic  notice. 
My  indignation  at  Mr.  Keats's  depreciation  of  Pope  has  hardly 
permitted  me  to  do  justice  to  his  own  genius,  which,  malgr4 
all  the  fantastic  fopperies  of  bis  style,  was  undoubtedly  of 
great  promise  Hi*  fragment  of  Hyperion  seems  actually 
inspired  by  the  Titans,  nud  is  as  sublime  as  Aiscbylns.  He 
is  a loss  to  our  literature;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  himself, 
before  his  death,  is  said  to  have  been  persuaded  that  be  had 
not  taken  the  right  line,  and  was  re-forming  bis  style  upon 
the  more  classical  models  of  the  language.— L.  E. 

(2)  It  was  at  least  a grammar  “school.” 

(3)  So  spelt  by  the  author- 

(♦)  As  a balance  to  these  lines,  and  to  the  sense  and  sen- 
timent of  the  new  school,  1 will  put  down  a passage  or  two 
from  Pope’s  earliest  poems,  taken  at  random  : — 

11  Envv  her  own  snake*  shall  feel, 

And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel. 

There  Faction  roar.  Hebelbon  bite  her  chain. 

And  gasping  Furies  thirst  for  blood  in  vain." 

“ Ab  ! what  avails  his  glossy  varying  dyes. 

Hi*  purple  crest,  and  scarlst-circlrd  eyes ; 

The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 

His  painted  wings,  and  brrast  that  Humes  with  gold  !" 

*'  Round  broken  columns  clasping  ivy  twined. 

O'er  heaps  of  rum  stalk'd  the  stately  hind ; 

The  for  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retire*. 

And  savage  bowlings  till  the  sacred  quires." 

*•  llail.  bards  triumphant ! born  in  happier  days; 

Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  ! 

Whose  honours  with  increase  of  agm  grow. 

As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  Dow  ; 

Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  atsal I sound. 

And  worlds  applaud  that  mast  not  yet  be  found  f 
Oil  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  lire. 

The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 

(That  on  weak  wings,  from  far  pursues  yosir  flights; 

Glows  while  he  reads,  hut  trembles  as  he  writes) 

To  teach  vain  wits  a sclenee  IMIlc  known, 

P admire  supci  tor  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  ! " 


I thought  “ foppery ” was  a consequence  of  re- 
finement ; but  nimporte. 

The  above  will  sutlice  to  show  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of 
him  who  made  it  most  tuneable,  and  the  great  im- 
provements of  their  own  “ variation  i.” 

The  writer  of  this  is  a tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a 
young  disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  in 
which  be  has  learnt  to  write  such  lines  and  such 

sentiments  as  the  above.  He  says  “easy  was  the 

task”  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be  of  equalling 
him,  I presume.  I recommend  him  to  try,  before 
he  is  so  positive  on  the  subject;  and  then  compare 
what  he  will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  now 
written  with  the  humblest  and  earliest  compositions 
of  Pope,  produced  in  years  still  more  youthful 
than  those  of  Mr.  Keats  when  he  invented  his  new 

Essay  on  Criticism,  entitled  Sleep  and  Poetry 

| (an  ominous  title),  from  whence  the  above  canons 
arc  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at  nineteen,  and 
published  at  twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such 
I their  scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Gifford, 
Matthias, (j)  Hay  ley.  and  theauthor  of  The  Paradise  of 
Coquettes;  (0)  to  w hom  may  be  added  Richards,  Heber, 
Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Merivale,  und  others 
who  have  not  had  their  full  fame,  because  “ the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,” 

I and  because  there  is  a fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other 
things.  Now,  of  all  the  new  schools  — I say  all,  for, 

" Amphion  thrre  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strike*,  anil  tx-bultl  • sudrlm  Thebes  aspire  ’ 

Citlur  run's  echoes  answer  to  hi*  call. 

Anil  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a wall.” 

" So  Zembla's  rucks,  the  beauteous  work  of  frout. 

Rise  while  In  air,  and  glitter  o’er  the  roast; 

Rale  suns,  unfelt,  at  distance  roll  away, 

And  on  th’  impassive  ire  the  lightning*  play; 

Flernal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sky, 

At  Alias  liv'd,  each  hoary  pile  appear*. 

The  gather’d  winter  of  a thousand  years." 

"Thus,  when  we  view  some  well -pro portion'd  dome. 

The  world’s  Just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O Romo  I 
' , No  single  part*  unequally  surprise, 

AH  nxnes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes. 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length,  appear; 

The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular." 

A thousand  similar  passages  crowd  upon  me,  all  composed 
by  Pope  before  his  two-andticentleth  year;  and  yet  It  Is  con- 
tended that  he  is  no  poet,  and  we  are  told  so  in  such  lines 
as  I beg  the  reader  to  compare  with  these  youthful  verses  of 
the  “no  poet."  Must  we  repeat  the  question  of  Johnson, 

“ If  Pope  is  not  a poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found?  " Even  in 
descriptive  poetry,  the  lowest  department  of  the  art,  b«  will 
be  found,  on  a fair  examination,  to  surpass  any  living  writer. 

(5)  Thomas  James  Matthias.  F^q.,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  Imperial  Epistle  to  Aim  Long, 
etc.  In  1814,  Mr.  M.  edited  an  edition  of  dray's  I forks, 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  published  at  it*  own  ex- 
pense. Lord  Byron  did  not  admire  this  venerable  poet  the 
less  for  such  criticism  as  the  following After  we  have 
paid  our  primal  homage  to  the  hards  of  Greece  and  of  an- 
cient Latium,  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the  literary’  and 
poetical  dignity  of  modem  Italy.  Jf  the  iufluence  of  their 
persuasion  and  of  (Aeir  example  should  prevail,  a strong  and 
steady  light  may  be  relumiaed  and  diffused  amongst  us,  a 
light  which  may  once  again  conduct  the  powers  of  our  rising 
poets  from  wild  whirling  words,  from  crude,  rapid,  and  un- 
correded  productions,  from  an  overweening  presumption, 
aud  from  the  delusive  conceit  of  a pre-established  reputation; 
to  the  labour  of  thought,  to  patient  and  repeated  revision 
of  what  they  write,  to  a reverence  for  themselves  and  for 
on  enlightened  pnhlic,  and  to  the  fixed  unbending  principles 
of  legitimate  composition."  Preface  to  dray.  — L.  B. 

(6)  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1820. — L.  E. 
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Mike  Legion,  they  are  many”  — has  there  appeared  a 
single  scholar  who  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed 
of  him?  — unless  it  be  Sotheby,  who  has  imitated 
every  body,  and  occasionally  surpassed  his  models. 
Scott  found  peculiar  favour  and  imitation  among  the 
lair  sex  : there  was  Miss  Hoi  ford,  (1)  and  Miss 
Mitford,  [1)  and  Miss.  Francis ; (3)  but,  with  the  great- 
est respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did 
mnch  honour  to  the  original,  except  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
shepherd,  until  the  appearance  of  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,  and  Harold  the  Dauntless,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  some  equalled  if  not  surpassed  him;  and 
!o!  after  three  or  four  years,  they  turned  out  to  be 
the  Muster’s  own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or 
Coleridge,  or  t’other  fellow,  made  a follower  of  renown? 
Wilson  never  did  well  till  be  set  up  for  himself  in  the 
City  of  the  Playue.  Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living 
writer  of  reputation,  had  a tolerable  imitator,  or  rather 
disciple?  Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the 
followers  of  Pope,  whom  I have  named,  have  produced 
beautiful  and  standard  works;  and  it  was  not  the 
number  of  his  imitators  who  finally  hurt  his  fame,  but 
the  despair  of  imitation,  and  the  case  of  not  imitating 
him  sufficiently.  This,  and  the  same  reason  which 
indneed  the  Athenian  burgher  to  vote  for  the  banish- 
ment of  Aristides,  “ because  he  was  tired  of  always 
hearing  him  called  the  Just™  have  produced  the  tem- 
porary exile  of  Pope  from  the  State  of  Literature. 
But  the  term  of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  and  the 
sooner  the  Better,  not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  ba- 
nished him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 
u Will  Mush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes." 

I will  now  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which 
has  drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  1 honestly  take 
to  be  John  Wilson,  a man  of  great  powers  and  ac- 
quirements, well  known  to  the  public  ns  the  author 
of  the  City  of  the  Plague , Isle  of  Palms,  and  other 
productions.  I take  the  liberty  of  naming  him,  by 
the  same  species  of  courtesy  which  has  induced  him  to 
designate  me  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  Upon  the 
score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  perhaps  recall  to  mind 
that  I merely  express  un  opinion  long  ago  entertained 
and  specified  in  a letter  to  Mr.  James  Hogg,  (4)  which 
he  the  said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  law 
of  pens,  show  ed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year  1814, 
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as  he  himself  informed  me  in  his  answer,  telling  me  ' 

by  way  of  apology,  that  “he’d  be  d d if  he  coaid 

help  it;”  and  1 am  not  conscious  of  any  thing  like 
“ envy”  or  u exacerbation”  at  this  moment  which  in- 
duces me  to  think  better  or  worse  of  Southey,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge  as  poets  than  I do  now,  although 
I do  know  one  or  two  things  more  which  have  added 
to  my  contempt  for  them  as  individuals.  (5)  And,  in 
return  for  Mr.  Wilson’s  invective,  1 shall  content  myself 
with  asking  one  question: — Did  he  never  compose, 
recite,  or  sing,  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms 
(of  what  nature  this  deponent  saith  not),  in  certain 
jovial  meetings  of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  ?(6)  It  is 
not  that  I think  any  great  barm  if  he  did  ; because  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  depends  upon  the  intention  of 
such  a parody.  If  it  be  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the  sacred  original,  it  is  a sin;  if  it  be  intended  to 
burlesque  the  profane  subject,  or  to  inculcate  a moral 
(ruth,  it  is  none.  If  it  were,  the  Unbelicccrr  Creed, 
the  many  political  parodies  of  various  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  and  liturgy,  particularly  a celebrated  one 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  beautiful  moral  parable 
in  favour  of  toleration  by  Franklin,  which  has  often 
been  taken  for  a real  extract  from  Genesis,  would  all 
be  sins  of  a damning  nature.  But  I wish  to  know  if 
Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and  if  he  has,  why  he 
should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  portions  of 
Don  Juan 1 — Did  no  “parody  profane”  appear 
in  any  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine I 

I will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a short 
article,  repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own 
defence,  and  so  little  on  the  u crying  left-hand 
fallings-ofT  and  national  defections”  of  the  poetry  of 
the  present  day.  Having  said  this,  I can  hardly  be 
expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any  other  “ living'* 
poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  And  al- 
though 1 do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  in 
(his  instance  treated  me  with  candour  or  consideration, 
I trust  that  the  tone  I have  used  in  speaking  of  him 
personally  will  prove  that  I bear  him  as  little  malice 
as  I really  believe  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  bears 
towards  me;  but  the  duties  of  an  editor,  like  those 
of  a tax-gatherer,  are  paramount  and  peremptory. 
1 have  done. 

BYRON. 


(1)  Author  of  t fall  nee,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk,  Margaret 
of  Jnjov,  and  other  poems. — L.  K. 

(2)  Mis*  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  author  of  Christina,  or  the 
Maid  of  the  South  Seas,  ffaUtngton  Hall,  Our  t illage,  etc. 
etc.— I..  K. 

(4)  Miss  Eliza  Francis  published,  in  1815,  Air  tEillbert  de 
tfaeertey  ; or  the  Bridal  lire. — L.  K. 

(4)  “Oh!  I have  had  the  most  amusing  letter  from  Hogg, 
the  Ettriek  minstrel  and  shepherd.  He  wants  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Murray;  and.  speaking  of  his  present  booksel- 
ler, whose  * bills’  are  never  ‘lifted,’  he  adds,  totidem  verbis, 
‘God  cl  - n him,  nnd  them  both.’  I laughed,  aud  so  would 
yon  too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  execration  is  introdaeed. 
j The  said  Hogg  is  a strange  being,  bat  of  great,  though  un- 


couth. power*.  I think  very  highly  of  him  as  a poet;  but 
he  and  bajf  of  these  Scotch  and  Lake  troubadours  are  spoilt 
by  living  la  little  circles  and  petty  societies." — B.  Letters , 
— L.  E. 

(5)  The  reader  will  And,  on  reference  to  Moore's  L{fe  of 
Byrun , that  his  Lordship  was  not  less  mistaken  in  attributing 
the  “ Remarks  on  Don  Juan  ” in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  to 
Professor  Wilson,  than  in  supposing  Dr.  Chalmers  to  have 
been  the  “ Presbyter  Anglicanua"  who  criticised  his  Beppo  in 
the  same  journal. — L-  K. 

(6)  The  allusion  here  is  to  some  now  forgotten  calumnies 
which  had  l»een  circulated  by  the  radical  press,  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Wilson  was  a candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — L.  E- 
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WORDSWORTH'S  POEMS,  3 Yol».  IS07.(I) 

(From  Monthly  Literary  Recreations , far  August,  1807.) 

Tn*  volumes  before  us  are  by  the  author  of  Lyrical 
Ballads , a collection  which  has  not  undeservedly  met 
with  a considerable  share  of  public  applause.  The 
characteristics  of  Mr.  W.’s  muse  are  simple  and  flowing, 
though  occasionally  inharmonious,  verse,  strong  and 
sometimes  irresistible  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with 
unexceptionable  sentiments.  Though  the  present  work 
may  not  equal  his  former  efforts,  many  of  the  poems 
possess  a native  elegance,  natural  and  unaffected,  to- 
tally devoid  of  the  tinsel  embellishments  and  abstract 
hyperboles  of  several  contemporary  sonneteers.  The 
last  sonnet  in  the  first  volume,  p.  1 52,  is  perhaps  the 
best,  without  any  novelty  in  the  sentiments,  which 
we  hope  are  common  to  every  Briton  at  the  present 
crisis;  the  force  and  expression  is  that  of  a genuine 
poet,  feeling  as  he  writes: — 

■Another  year ! another  deadly  blow  I 
Another  mighty  empire  overthrown  ! 

And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone— 

The  last  that  dare*  to  struggle  with  the  foe. 

T is  well! — from  this  day  forward  we  shall  Snow 
That  la  ourselves  our  safety  must  he  sought. 

That  by  our  own  right-hands  It  mast  be  wrought; 
That  we  must  stand  anpropp'd,  or  be  laid  low. 

O dastard!  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  I 
We  shall  exalt,  if  they  who  rale  the  land 
Be  men  who  bold  Its  many  blessings  dear. 

Wise,  upright,  valiant;  not  a venal  hand. 

Who  arc  to  judge  of  danger  which  they  fear, 

And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand." 

The  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  the  Seven 
Sisters,  the  Affliction  of  Margaret of , pos- 

sess all  the  beauties,  and  few  of  the  defects,  of  this 
writer:  the  following  lines,  from  the  last,  are  in  his 
first  style: — 

■Ah',  little  doth  the  young  one  dream, 

When  fall  of  play  and  childish  cares, 

What  power  hath  e'en  his  wildest  scream, 

Heard  by  his  mother  unawares; 

He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 

Years  to  a mother  bring  distress, 

Bat  do  not  make  her  love  the  less.” 

The  pieces  least  worthy  of  the  author  are  those  en- 
titled Moods  of  my  own  Mind.  We  certainly  wish 
these  “Moods"  had  been  less  frequent,  or  not  per- 
mitted to  occupy  a place  near  works  which  only  make 
their  deformity  more  obvious : when  Mr.  W.  ceases  to 
please,  it  is  by  “ abandoning n his  mind  to  the  most 

(1)  44 ! hove  been  a reviewer.  In  1807,  in  a Magazine 
call'd  Monthly  Literary  Recreations,  I reviewed  Words- 
worth's trash  of  that  time.  In  tha  Monthly  Review  I wrote 
some  article*  which  were  inserted.  This  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  IHI1."  Byron. — I,,  K. 

(2)  “This  first  attempt  of  Lord  Byron  at  reviewing  Is  re- 
markable only  as  showing  how  plausibly  be  could  assume 
tbe  established  tone  And  phraseology  of  these  minor  judg- 
ment-seats of  criticism.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  chanced 
to  cast  Ids  eye  over  this  article,  how  little  could  he  have 


commonplace  ideas,  at  tbe  same  time  clothing  them  in 
language  not  simple,  but  puerile.  What  will  any 
reader  or  auditur,  out  of  the  nursery,  -*ay  to  such 
namby-pamby  as  Lines  written  at  the  Foot  of  Bro- 
ther's Bridged 

■The  cock  Is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

Tbe  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter; 

The  grrrn  field  sleep*  in  the  *un ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest. 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

Tbe  cattle  are  grazing. 

Their  beads  never  raising. 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one- 
Like  an  army  defeated, 

The  snow  bAth  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fnre  ill, 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill." 

“The  plough-boy  is  whoop ng  anon,  anon,”  etc  etc. 
is  in  the  same  exquisite  measure.  This  appears  to 
us  neither  more  nor  less  titan  an  imitation  of  such 
minstrelsy  as  soothed  our  cries  in  tbe  cradle,  with  the 
shrill  ditty  of 

“Iley  dc  diddle. 

The  cat  and  tbe  fiddle : 

The  cow  jump'd  over  the  moon, 

The  little  dog  laugh’d  to  see  such  sport. 

And  tbe  dish  ran  nway  with  the  spoon." 

On  the  whole,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
above,  and  other  rwnocairr  odes  of  the  same  cast,  we 
think  these  volumes  display  a genius  worthy  of  higher 
pursuits,  and  regret  that  Mr.  W.  confines  his  muse  to 
such  trifling  subjects.  We  trust  his  motto  will  be  in 
future,  “Paulo  majors  canamus."  Many,  with  in- 
ferior abilities,  have  acquired  a loftier  seat  on  Par- 
nassus, merely  by  attempting  strains  in  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  more  qualified  to  excd.(2) 


G ELL’S  GEOGRAPHY  OP  ITHACA,  AND 
ITINERARY  OF  GREECE. 

(From  the  Monthly  Review  for  August,  181 1.) 

That  laudable  curiosity  concerning  the  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  which  has  of  late  years  increased 
among  our  countrymen,  is  in  no  traveller  or  author 
more  conspicuous  than  in  Mr.  Gell.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  yet  exist  with  regard  to  tho 
success  of  the  several  disputants  in  the  famous  Trojan 
controversy, (3)  or,  indeed,  relating  to  the  present  au- 
thor’s merits  as  an  inspector  of  the  Troad,  it  must 
universally  be  acknowledged  that  any  work,  which 
more  forcibly  impresses  ou  our  imaginations  the  sceue3 

expected  that  under  that  dull  proaalc  mask  lurked  one  who, 
in  fire  short  years  from  thence,  would  rival  cvea  Aim  la 
poetry ! " Moore. — l-  K. 

(3)  We  have  it  from  the  beet  aathority  that  tbe  venerable 
leader  of  the  Anti- Homeric  vert,  Jacob  Bryant,  several  year* 
before  his  death,  expressed  regret  for  his  ungrateful  attempt 
to  destroy  some  of  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  oar 
youthful  studies.  One  of  hi*  ln*t  wishes  wa*— 44  Trqjaqne 
mmc  stares,"  etc. 
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of  heroic  action,  and  the  subject*  of  immortal  *ong, 
possesses  claims  on  the  attention  of  every  scholar. 

Of  the  two  works  which  now  demand  our  report, 
we  conceive  the  former  to  be  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing to  the  reader,  as  the  latter  is  indisputably  the  most 
serviceable  to  the  traveller.  Excepting,  indeed,  the 
running  commentary  which  it  contains  on  a number  of 
extracts  from  Pautanias  and  Slraboy  it  is,  as  the  title 
imports,  a mere  itinerary  of  Greece,  or  rather  of  Argolis 
only,  in  its  present  circumstances.  This  being  the 
case,  surely  it  would  have  answered  every  purpose  of 
utility  much  better  by  being  printed  as  a pocket  road- 
book of  that  part  of  the  Morea ; for  a quarto  is  a very 
unmanageable  travelling  companion.  The  maps(l) 
and  drawings,  we  shall  be  told,  would  not  permit  such 
an  arrangement : but  as  to  the  drawings,  they  are  not 
in  general  to  be  admired  ns  specimens  of  the  art  ; and 
several  of  them,  as  we  have  been  assured  by  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  do  not  com- 
pensate for  their  mediocrity  in  point  of  execution,  by 
any  extraordinary  fidelity  of  representation.  Others, 
indeed,  are  more  faithful,  according  to  our  informants. 
The  true  reason,  however,  for  this  costly  mode  of 
publication  is  in  course  to  be  found  in  a desire  of  gra- 
tifying the  public  passion  for  large  margins,  and  all 
the  luxury  of  typography;  and  we  have  before  ex- 
pressed our  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Gell’s  aristocra- 
tic., I mode  of  communicating  a species  of  knowledge, 
which  ought  to  be  accessible  to  a much  greater  portion 
of  classical  students  than  can  at  present  acquire  it  by 
his  means: — but,  as  such  expostulations  are  generally 
useless,  we  shall  be  thankful  for  what  we  cau  obtaiu, 
and  that  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gcll  has  chosen 
to  present  it. 

The  former  of  these  volumes,  wc  have  observed,  is 
the  most  attractive  in  the  closet.  It  comprehends  a 
very  full  survey  of  the  far-famed  island  which  the  hero 
of  the  Odyssey  has  immortalized;  for  we  really  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  the  author  has  established  the 
identity  of  the  modern  Tkcaki  with  the  Ithaca  of  Homer. 
At  all  even  Is,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  it  is  a very  agreeable 
deception,  and  is  effected  by  an  ingenious  interpretation 
of  the  passages  in  Homer  that  are  supposed  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  scenes  which  our  traveller  has  visited. 
We  shall  extract  some  of  these  adaptations  of  the  an- 
cient picture  to  the  modem  scene,  marking  the  points 
•if  resemblance  which  appear  to  be  strained  and  forced, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  more  easy  and  natural : but 
we  must  first  insert  some  preliminary  matter  from  the 
opening  chapter.  The  following  passage  conveys  a 
sort  of  general  sketch  of  the  book,  which  may  give  our 
readers  a tolerably  adequate  notion  of  its  conteuls : — 

“ The  present  work  may  nddnoc,  by  a simple  and  correct 
survey  of  the  island,  coincidences  in  it*  geography,  in  it* 
natural  productions,  and  moral  state,  before  unnoticed. 
Some  will  he  directly  pointed  out;  the  fancy  or  ingenuity 
of  the  reader  may  be  employed  in  tracing  other*;  the  mind 
familiar  with  the  imagery  of  the  Odyssey  will  recognise  with 
satisfaction  the  *cene*  themselves;  and  thi*  volnme  ia  of- 
fered to  the  public,  not  entirely  without  hopes  of  vindicat- 
ing the  poem  of  Homer  from  the  scepticism  of  those  critics 
who  imagiue  that  the  Odyssry  Is  a mere  poetical  compo- 
sition, unsupported  by  history,  and  unconnected  with  the  lo- 
calities of  any  particular  situation. 

(1)  Or,  rather,  map;  fhr  we  have  only  one  In  the  volume, 
and  that  ia  on  too  small  a scale  to  give  more  than  a general 
idea  of  the  relative  position  of  place*.  The  cscusc  about  a 
larger  map  not  folding  well  is  trifling;  see,  for  instance,  the 
author'*  own  map  of  Ithaca. 
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“Some  have  asserted  that,  in  the  comparison  of  placet 
now  eiisting  with  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  we  ought  not 
to  expect  coincidence  in  minute  details;  yet  it  seems  only 
by  these  that  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  or  any  other,  can  be 
identified,  ns,  if  such  an  idea  be  admitted,  every  small  and 
rocky  island  io  the  Ionian  Sea,  containing  a good  port,  might, 
with  equal  plausibility,  assume  the  appellation  of  Ithaca. 

“The  Venetian  geographers  have  In  a great  degree  con- 
tributed to  rnise  those  doubts  which  have  existed  on  the 
identity  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving, 
in  their  chart*,  the  name  of  Val  di  Compare  to  the  island. 
That  name  is,  however,  totally  unknown  in  the  country, 
where  the  isle  Is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the  upper  ranks, 
and  Tbeaki  by  the  vulgar.  The  Venetians  have  equally 
corrupted  the  name  of  almost  every  place  in  Greece;  yet.  a* 
the  natives  of  Kpactos  or  Naupactoi  never  heard  of  Lcpanto, 
those  of  Zacyntho*  of  Zante.  or  the  Athenians  of  Settine*. 

It  would  he  as  unfair  to  rob  Ithara  of  Its  name,  on  snch  au- 
thority. as  it  would  he  to  assert  that  no  such  island  existed, 
because  no  tolerable  representation  of  its  form  can  b«  found 
in  the  Venetian  surveys. 

“The  rare  medals  of  the  island,  of  whieh  three  are  re- 
presented in  the  title-page,  might  be  adduced  as  a proof 
that  the  name  of  Ithaca  was  not  lost  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  They  have  the  head  of  Ulysses,  re- 
cognised by  the  pUeom,  or  pointed  cap,  while  the  reverse 
of  one  presents  the  figure  of  a rock,  the  emblem  of  his  vi 
gilance,  with  the  legend  10AKUN.  A few  of  these  medal* 
are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curioas,  and  one  also, 
with  the  cock,  found  in  the  island,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Signor  Zavo,  of  Bathi.  The  uppermost  coin  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  Hr.  Hunter;  the  second  is  copied  from  Newman, 
and  the  third  is  the  property  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 

“Several  inscriptions,  which  will  be  hereafter  produced, 
will  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  Ithaca  was  in- 
habited about  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  mnaters  of 
Greece ; yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  descended  from 
ancestors  who  had  long  resided  successively  in  the  island. 
Even  those  who  lived,  at  the  time  of  Ulysses,  in  Ithaca, 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to  Argos,  and 
no  chief  remained,  after  the  second  in  descent  from  that 
hero,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history.  It  appears  that 
the  isle  has  been  twice  colonised  from  Cepbalonia  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  I was  informed  that  a grant  had  been 
made  by  the  Venetians,  entitling  each  settler  in  Ithaca  to  as 
much  land  as  his  circumstance*  would  enable  him  to  cul- 
tivate.” 

Mr.  Gcll  then  proceeds  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
previous  writers  on  the  subject  of  Ithaca.  Sir  George 
Wheeler  and  M.  le  Chevalier  fall  under  his  severe 
animadversion;  and,  indeed,  according  to  liis  account, 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  had  visited  the  island,  and 
the  description  of  the  latter  is  “ absolutely  too  absurd 
for  refutation.”  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  M. 
le  C.  “disgracing  a work  of  such  merit  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  fabrications;”  again,  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  author’s  maps;  and,  lastly,  of  his  inserting  an 
island  at  the  southern  entry  of  the  Channel  betweeo 
Cepbalonia  and  Ithaca,  which  has  no  existence.  This 
observation  very  nearly  approaches  to  the  use  of  that 
monosyllable  which  Gibbon,(2)  without  expressing  it, 
so  adroitly  applied  to  some  assertion  of  his  antagonist, 
Mr.  Davies.  In  truth,  our  traveller’s  words  are  rather 
bitter  towards  his  brother  tourist : but  we  must  con- 
clude that  their  justice  warrants  their  severity. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  describes  his 
landing  in  Ithaca,  and  arrival  at  the  rock  Konix  and 
the  fountain  Arethusa,  as  he  designates  it  with  suf- 
ficient posilivcuess.  This  rock,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Korax,  or  Koraka  Petra,  he  contends  to  be 

(21  See  his  Vindication  of  tbs  16lh  sod  IGUj  chapter*  of 
the  Decline  and  fail,  ate- 
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the  same  with  that  which  Homer  mentions  as  conti- 
guous to  the  habitation  ofEumeeus,  the  faithful  swine- 
heard  of  Ulysses.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
to  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Gell  some  of  the  passages  in 
Homer  to  which  be  refers  only,  conceiving  this  to  be 
the  fairest  method  of  exhibiting  the  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  his  argument.  “Ulysses,”  he  observes, 
“came  to  the  extremity  of  the  isle  to  visit  Eumceus, 
and  that  extremity  was  the  most  southern ; for  Tele- 
machus,  coming  from  Pylos,  touched  at  the  first  south- 
eastern part  of  Ithaca  with  tbe  same  intention.9 

Kal  A/  *gI*v  -Ja'jiwv 

A-ffov  i%‘  le^an/v,  eli  Awpava  v«U  evpamj?* 

Evl'  /*,#»»  •/»?  ’OAuov/o?  l«wv>* 

tx  Dulsv  /natexvro?  Un  ffvv  wr-  jAtWv)’ 

0. 

tvri)v  xpwnpi  dtxTr.  A:Uij<si, 

Nra  jai*  irikiv  ifXfVt at  ui  cawa?  (tvIoov? * 

Aiti?  5i  ■s-{u-..<na  9-jpbt 0)»  ilvapnirlai,  ».  t.  X. 

6b«il.  O. 

These  citations,  we  think,  appear  to  justify  the  au- 
thor in  his  attempt  to  identify  the  situation  of  his  rock 
ami  fountain  with  the  place  of  those  mentioned  by 
Homer.  But  let  us  now  follow  him  in  the  closer  de- 
scription of  the  scene.  After  some  account  of  the 
subject*  in  the  plate  affixed,  Mr.  Gell  remarks:  “ It  is 
impossible  to  visit  this  sequestered  spot  without  being 
struck  with  the  recollection  of  the  fount  of  Arethusa 
and  the  rock  Korax,  which  the  poet  mentions  in  the 
same  line,  adding,  that  there  the  swineeat  the  sweet  (l) 
acorns,  and  drank  the  black  water.9 

A/ii?  TGv  ft  rj vj9\  nqtpww'  at  At  vtjiavf** 

flip  K6fW9(  ini  t«  *p/vri  Apilv^nj, 

Ealouaai  jiakavov  pcvoitxto,  sat  piXav  vA«*p 
OfowaT  6 Await’  If. 

“Ilavlng  passed  some  time  at  tbe  fountain,  taken  a draw- 
ing. and  made  the  necessary  observations  on  the  situation 
of  the  place,  we  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  preci- 
pice, climbing  over  the  terraces  above  the  source,  among 
shady  fig -trees,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  us  from 
feeling  the  powerful  effect*  of  the  mid  day  sun  After  a 
short  but  fatiguing  ascent,  we  arrived  at  the  rock,  which 
extends  in  a vast  perpendicular  semicircle,  beautifully 
fringed  with  trees,  facing  to  the  south-east.  Under  the  erng 
we  found  two  caves  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the  entrance 
of  one  of  which,  not  difficult  of  access,  is  seen  in  the  view 
of  the  fount.  They  are  still  the  resort  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  in  one  of  them  are  small  natural  receptacles  for  the 
water,  covered  by  a stalagmitir  incrustation- 
“These  caves,  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  carve  formed 
by  tbe  precipice,  open  toward  the  south,  and  present  us 
with  another  accompaniment  of  the  foout  of  Arctbusa,  men- 
tioned by  tbe  poet;  who  informs  us  that  the  swineherd  Hu- 
mmus left  his  guests  in  tbe  house,  whilst  he,  putting  on  a 
thick  garment,  wrnt  to  sleep  near  the  herd,  under  the  hol- 
low of  tbe  rock,  which  sheltered  him  from  the  northern 
blast.  Now  we  know  that  the  herd  fed  near  the  fount;  for 
Minerva  tells  Ulysses  that  he  is  to  go  flrst  to  Hummus,  whom 
he  should  And  with  the  swine,  near  tbe  rock  Korax  and  the 
fount  of  Arethusa.  As  the  swine  then  fed  at  the  fountain, 
so  it  is  necessary  that  a cavern  should  be  found  in  its  vici- 
nity;  and  this  seems  to  coincide,  in  distance  and  situation, 
with  that  of  the  poem.  Near  the  fount  also  was  tbe  fold  or 
slathmot  of  Eu  minis;  for  the  goddess  informs  Ulysses  that 
be  should  And  his  faithful  servant  at  or  above  tbe  fount. 

“ Now  the  hero  meets  the  swineherd  close  to  the  fold, 
wblcb  was  consequently  very  near  that  source.  At  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  just  above  the  snot  where  tbe  waterfall 
shoots  down  the  precipice,  is  at  this  day  a stagni  or  pastoral 
dwelling,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Ithaca  still  inhabit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  water  necessary  for  their  cattle.  One  of  these 

(I)  * Sweet  acorns."  Does  Mr.  Dell  translate  from  the 
I 1 Jilin  ? To  avoid  similar  cause  of  mistake,  pemtata  should 
I not  be  rendered  fuatem  bat  gratam,  as  Barnes  has  given  it. 


people  walked  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  to  the  place,  and  seemed  so  auxious  to  know  how 
we  had  been  conveyed  to  the  spot,  that  bis  inquiries  re- 
minded us  of  a question  probably  not  uncommon  in  the 
day*  of  llomer,  who  more  than  once  represents  the  llba 
ceusei  demanding  of  strangers  what  ship  had  brought  them 
to  tbe  island,  it  being  evident  they  could  not  come  on  foot, 
lie  told  us  that  there  was,  on  the  summit  where  he  stood, 
a small  cistern  of  water,  and  a kalybea,  or  shrpberd's  lint. 
There  are  also  vestiges  of  ancient  habitations,  and  the  place 
is  now  called  Amarathia. 

“Convenience,  as  well  as  safety,  seems  to  have  pointed 
out  tbe  lofty  situation  of  Amarathia  as  a At  place  for  the 
residence  of  the  herdsmen  of  this  part  of  the  island, from  the 
earliest  ages.  A small  source  of  water  is  a treasure  in  these 
climates;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  llhaca  now  select  a 
nigged  and  elevated  spot,  to  secure  them  from  the  robhers 
of  the  Kcliinades.  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Taphiuu 
pirates  were  not  less  formidable,  even  in  the  days  of  Ulysses  ; 
and  that  a residence  in  a solitary  part  of  the  island,  far  from 
the  fortress,  and  close  to  a celebrated  fountain,  must  at  all 
times  have  been  dangerous,  without  some  such  security  as 
the  rocks  of  Korax.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
house  of  Eom.rus  was  on  the  top  of  the  precipice;  for 
Llyssrs,  in  order  to  evince  the  truth  of  his  story  to  the 
swineherd,  desires  to  he  thrown  from  the  summit  if  his  nar- 
ration does  not  prove  correct. 

“Near  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  is  a carious  natural 
gallery,  about  seven  fret  high,  which  is  expressed  in  the  plate. 
It  may  be  fairly  presumed,  from  tbe  very  remarkable  coinri- 
deuce  betwreu  this  place  and  the  Homeric  account,  that  this 
was  the  scene  designated  by  the  poet  as  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  and  tbe  residence  of  Euma-us;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  And  another  spot  which  hears,  at  this 
day , so  strong  a resemblance  to  a poetic  description  composed 
at  a period  so  very  remote.  There  is  no  other  fountain  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  nor  any  rock  which  bears  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  tbe  Korax  of  Homer. 

“ 1 he  sinthmos  of  the  good  I-.umcrut  appears  to  have  been 
little  different,  either  in  use  or  construction,  from  tbe  stagni 
and  kalybea  of  the  present  day.  The  poet  expressly  men- 
tions that  other  herdsmen  drove  their  Aocks  into  the  city  at 
sunset,— a custom  which  still  prevails  throughout  Greece 
daring  the  winter,  and  that  was  the  season  in  which  Ulysses 
visited  Euinn-us.  Yet  Homer  accounts  for  this  deviation 
from  the  prevailing  custom,  by  observing  that  he  had  re- 
tired  from  the  city  to  avoid  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  These 
tnAing  occurrences  afford  a strong  presumption  that  the 
Ithaca  of  Homer  was  something  more  than  the  creature  of 
his  own  fancy,  as  some  have  supposed  it ; for  though  the 
grand  outline  of  a fable  may  be  easily  imagined,  yet  tbe 
consistent  adaptation  of  minute  incidents  to  a long  and 
rlaltorate  falsehood  is  a task  of  tbe  most  arduous  and  com- 
plicated nature." 

After  this  long  extract,  by  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Oil's  argument,  we  cannot 
allow  room  for  any  farther  quotations  of  such  extent; 
and  we  must  offer  a brief  and  imperfect  analysis  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work. 

In  tbe  third  chapter,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  ca- 
pital, and,  in  the  fourth,  he  describes  it  in  an  agnvable 
manner.  We  select  his  account  of  the  mode  of  cele- 
brating a Christian  festival  in  the  Greek  church*— 

“We  were  present  at  tbe  celebration  of  the  feast  of  tbe  As- 
cension, whru  the  citizens  appeared  in  their  gayest  dresses, 
aud  sainted  each  other  in  the  streets  with  demonstration* 
of  pleasure.  As  we  sale  at  breakfast  in  the  house  of  Signor 
Ziivo,  we  were  suddenly  roused  hy  the  discharge  of  a gun, 
succeeded  hy  a tremendous  crash  of  pottery,  which  fell  on 
the  tiles,  steps,  and  pavements,  in  every  direction.  Tbe 
bells  of  the  numerous  churches  commenced  a most  discor- 
dant jingle  ; colours  were  hoisted  on  every  mast  in  the  port, 
and  a general  shout  of  joy  announced  some  great  event 
Our  host  informed  us  that  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  wn» 
annually  commemorated  in  this  manner  at  Uuthi,  the 
popolace  excluiming  *vi(rn,  4 Xouni*  ttaltvos  i Otoe.  Christ 
is  nsen.  tbe  true  God." 

In  another  passage  he  continue*  this  account,  as  i 
follows: — “In  the  evening  of  the  festival,  the  inhabit- 
ants danced  before  their  houses;  and  at  one  we  saw 
the  figure  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the 
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youths  and  virgins  of  Delos,  at  the  happy  return  of 
Theseus  from  the  expedition  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth. 
It  has  now  lost  much  of  that  intricacy  which  was  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  windings  of  the  habitation  of 
the  Minotaur,”  etc.  etc.  This  is  rather  too  much  for 
even  the  inflexible  gravity  of  our  censorial  muscles. 
When  the  author  talks,  with  all  the  reality  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  of  a Lerapricre,  on  the  stories  of 
the  fabulous  ages,  we  cannot  refrain  from  indulging 
a momentary  smile;  nor  can  we  seriously  accompany 
him  in  the  learned  architectural  detail  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  give  us,  from  the  Odyssey,  the  ground- 
plot  of  the  house  of  Ulysses, — of  which  he  actually 
offers  a plan  in  drawing ! “showing  how  the  description 
of  the  bouse  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  may  be  sup- 
posed to  correspond  with  the  foundations  yet  visible 
on  the  hill  of  Aito!  ” — Oh,  Foote!  Foote!  why  are  yon 
lost  to  such  inviting  subjects  for  your  ludicrous  pencil ! 
— In  his  account  of  this  celebrated  mansion,  Mr.  Cell 
says,  one  side  of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  ihalamos , or  sleeping-apartments  of  the 
men,  etc.  etc.;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis, 
he  refers  to  the  10th  Odyssey , line  340.  On  exa- 
mining his  reference,  we  read, 

tal«|x4v  i'  Uvtu,  xal  <r?(t 

where  Ulysses  records  an  invitation  which  lie  received 
from  Circe  to  take  a part  of  her  bed.  How  this  illus- 
trates the  above  conjecture,  we  are  at  a loss  to  divine: 
but  we  suppose  that  some  numerical  error  has  occurred 
in  the  reference,  as  we  have  detected  a trilling  mistake 
or  two  of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  G.  labours  hard  to  identify  the  cave  of  Dexia, 
near  Batin'  (the  capital  of  the  island),  with  the  grotto 
of  the  Nymphs,  described  in  the  13th  Odyssey.  We 
are  disposed  to  grant  that  he  has  succeeded : but  we 
cannot  here  enter  iuto  the  proofs  by  which  he  supports 
bis  opinion;  and  we  can  only  extract  one  of  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  the  chapter,  which  appears  to  us 
candid  and  judicious : — 

“Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  identity  of 
tbe  cave  of  Dexia  with  the  grotto  of  the  Nymph*,  it  ia  fair 
to  state,  that  Strabo  positively  asserts  that  no  such  cave  a* 
that  described  by  Homer  existed  in  his  time,  and  that  geogra- 
pher thought  it  better  to  assign  a physical  change,  rather 
than  ignorance  in  Horner,  to  acconnt  for  a difference  which 
be  imagined  to  exist  between  the  Ithaca  of  his  time  and  that 
of  tbe  poet.  But  Strnho,  who  was  an  nnconimonly  nccurntc 
observer  with  respect  to  countries  surveyed  by  himself,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wretchedly  misled  by  his  informers  on 
many  occasions. 

“ That  Strabo  bad  never  visited  this  country  is  evident, 
not  only  from  his  inaccurate  account  of  i|,  hut  from  his  ci- 
tation of  Apollodorus  and  Scepsius,  whose  relations  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of  Ithoca,  os 
will  be  demonstrated  on  a future  opportunity.” 

We  must,  however,  observe  that  “demonstration” 
is  a strong  term.  In  his  description  of  the  Leucadian 
Promontory  (of  which  we  have  a pleasing  representation 
in  the  plate),  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  “ celebrated 
for  the  leap  of  Sappho,  and  the  death  of  Artemisia.” 
From  this  variety  in  the  expression,  a reader  would 
hardly  conceive  that  both  the  ladies  perished  in  the 
same  manner:  in  tact,  the  sentence  is  as  proper  as  it 
would  he  to  talk  of  tbe  decapitation  of  Bussell,  and 
the  death  of  Sidney.  The  view  from  this  promontory 
includes  the  island  of  Corfu ; and  the  name  suggests 
to  Mr.  Gell  the  following  note,  which,  though  rather 
irrelevant,  is  of  a curious  nature,  and  we  therefore 
conclude  our  citations  by  transcribing  it: — 

“ It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Corfu,  or  Coreyra, 
was  tbe  Phtcncia  of  Homer;  but  Sir  Henry  Englefleld  thinks 
the  position  of  that  island  inconsistent  with  the  voyage  of 
( lyases,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey.  That  gentleman  has 
also  observed  a number  of  such  remarkable  coincidences 
between  the  courts  of  Alcinoas  and  Solomon,  that  they  may 
be  thought  curious  and  interesting.  Homer  was  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypt ; nnd,  a*  he  lived 
about  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  would  not  have  been  extra- 
ordinary if  he  hnd  introduced  some  account  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  that  prince  into  his  poem.  As  Solomon  was  famous 
for  wisdom,  so  tbe  name  of  Alcinous  signifies  strength  of 
knowledge;  as  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  celebrated,  an 
arc  those  of  Alrinous  (Od.  7-  I1U  ) j as  the  kingdom  of  So- 
lomon was  distinguished  hy  twelve  tribes  under  twelve 
princes  (1  Kings,  ch.  4),  so  that  of  Atclnous  (Oft.  8.  390; 
was  ruled  hy  an  equal  number;  as  tbe  throue  of  Solomon 
was  supported  by  lions  of  gold  ;l  Kings,  cb.  10),  so  that  of 
Alcinoas  was  placed  on  dogs  of  silver  and  gold  ( Od  7-  91 ) ; 
as  the  fleet*  of  Solomon  were  famous,  so  were  those  of  AJ- 
cinou*.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  Neptune  sate 
on  tbe  mountain*  of  the  Soltui,  as  he  returned  from  Ethio- 
pia to  .-Kg*,  while  he  raised  the  tempest  which  threw  Ulysses 
on  the  const  of  i’htraciu  ; and  that  tbe  Sol)  mi  of  Pamphylia 
are  very  considerably  distant  from  the  route.  The  suspi- 
cious character,  alto,  which  Nausicaa  attributes  to  her 
countryman  agrees  precisely  with  that  which  tba  Greeks 
and  Homans  gave  of  the  Jews.” 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  a description  of  the 
monastery  of  Kathara,  and  several  adjacent  places.  The 
eighth,  among  other  curiosities,  fixes  on  an  imaginary 
site  for  the  farm  of  Laertes:  but  this  is  the  agony  of 
conjecture  indeed! — and  the  ninth  chapter  mentions 
another  monastery,  and  a rock  still  called  the  School 
of  Homer.  Some  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  a very 
simple  nature  are  inclnded.  The  tenth  and  last 
chapter  brings  us  round  to  the  port  of  Sehrenus, 
near  Bathi ; after  we  have  completed,  seemingly  in  a 
very  minute  and  accurate  manner,  the  tour  of  the  island. 

We  can  certainly  recommend  a perusal  of  this  vo- 
lume to  every  lover  of  classical  scene  and  story.  If 
we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  belief  that  Homer  sang 
of  a real  kingdom,  and  that  Ulysses  governed  it, 
though  we  discern  many  feeble  links  in  Mr.  Cell's 
chain  of  evidence,  we  arc  on  the  whole  induced  to  * 
fancy  that  this  is  the  Ithaca  of  the  hard  and  of  tbe  j 
monarch.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Gell  has  enabled  every  ' 
future  traveller  to  form  a clenrer  judgment  on  tbe  j 
question  than  he  could  have  established  without  such  J 
a “Vade-mecum  to  Ithaca,”  or  a “Ilave-with-you  to 
the  House  of  Ulysses,”  as  the  present.  With  Homer 
in  his  pocket,  and  Gell  on  his  sumpter-horse  or 
mule,  the  Odyssean  tourist  may  now  make  a very  j 
classical  and  delightful  excursion;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  llhacenses,  from 
the  increased  number  of  travellers  who  will  visit  them 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Cell’s  account  of  their  couutry, 
will  induce  them  to  confer  on  that  gentleman  any 
heraldic  honours  which  they  may  have  to  bestow, 
should  he  ever  look  in  upon  them  again. — Baron  But  hi 
would  be  a pretty  title:  — 

u Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  ei  magno  mcrecnlur  dtrid*.n— Vtxon. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  all  oar  old  Grecian 
feelings  would  be  alive  on  approaching  the  fountain 
of  Melainudros,  where,  as  the  tradition  runs,  or  as 
the  priests  relate,  Homer  was  restored  to  sight. 

VVe  now  come  to  the  “ Grecian  Patterson,®  or 
“ Cary,”  which  Mr.  Gell  has  begun  to  publish ; and 
really  he  has  carried  the  epic  rule  of  concealing  the 
person  of  the  author  to  as  great  a length  as  cither  of  ] 
the  above-mentioned  heroes  of  itinerary  writ.  We 
hear  nothing  of  his  “ hair-breadth  ’scapes”  by  sea  or  j 
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land;  and  we  do  not  even  know,  for  the  greater  pari 
of  bis  journey  through  Argolis,  whether  he  relates 
what  he  has  seen  or  what  he  has  beard.  Prom  other 
parts  of  the  book,  we  find  the  former  to  be  the  case: 
but,  though  there  have  been  tourists  and  “strangers” 
in  other  countries,  who  hare  kindly  permitted  their 
readers  to  learn  rather  too  much  of  their  sweet  selves, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  carry  delicacy,  or  cautious 
silence,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  We  think  that  Mr.  Gel!  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  so  opposite  to  that  of  his  numerous  brethren. 
It  is  offensive,  indeed,  to  he  told  what  a man  has 
eaten  for  dinner,  or  bow  pathetic  he  was  on  certain 
occasions ; but  we  like  to  know  that  there  is  a being 
yet  living  who  describes  the  scenes  to  which  he  intro- 
duces us  ; and  that  it  is  not  a mere  translation  from 
Sir  a to  or  Pausanias  which  we  are  reading,  or  a com- 
mentary on  those  authors.  This  reflection  leads  ns 
to  the  concluding  remark  in  Mr.  Cell’s  preface  (by 
much  the  most  interesting  part  of  bis  book)  to  bis 
Itinerary  of  Greece , in  which  be  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

“ The  confusion  of  the  modern  vrith  the  ancient  names  of 
places  in  this  volume  is  absolutely  unavoidable;  they  are. 
however,  mentioned  in  such  a manner,  that  the  reader  will 
soon  be  accustomed  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  them.  The 
necessity  of  applying  the.  ancient  appellations  to  the  dif- 
ferent rontes  will  be  evident,  from  the  total  ignorance  of 
the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  modern  names,  which,  hav- 
ing never  appeared  in  print,  are  only  known  to  the  few 
individuals  who  have  visited  the  country. 

“ What  coaid  appear  leu  intelligible  to  the  reader,  or  less 
useful  to  the  traveller,  than  a route  from  Chione  and  Za- 
raeca  to  Kutchukmadi,  from  thence  to  Krabata  to  Schcrn- 
oeborio,  and  by  the  mills  of  Peali ; while  every  oue  is  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  the  names  of  Stymphalns, 
Neraea,  My  cease,  Lyrceia,  Lerna,  and  Tegea?” 

Although  this  may  be  very  true  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  reader,  yet  to  the  traveller,  we  must  ob- 
serve, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gell,  that  nothing  can  be 
less  useful  than  the  designation  of  his  route  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  names.  We  might  as  well,  and 
with  as  much  chance  of  arriving  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,  talk  to  a Hounslow  post-boy  about  mak- 
ing haste  to  Augusta,  as  apply  to  our  Turkish  guide 
in  modern  Greece  for  a direction  to  Stymphalus, 
Nemca,  Mycenae,  etc.  etc.  This  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  classical  affectation ; and  it  renders  Mr.  Geli's 
book  of  much  more  confined  use  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been : — but  wc  have  some  other  and  more 
important  remarks  to  make  on  his  geueral  directions 
to  Grecian  tourists;  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  our 
readers  that  tliey  are  derived  from  travellers  who  have 
lately  visited  Greece.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gell  is 
absolutely  incautious  enough  to  recommend  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  English  travellers  with  the 
Minister  at  the  Porte,  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  “The 
folly  of  such  neglect  (page  16,  Preface),  in  many 
instances,  where  the  emancipation  of  a district  might 
often  be  obtained  by  the  present  of  a snuff-box  or  a 
watch,  at  Constantinople,  anti  without  the  smallest 
danger  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  such  a court  as 
that  of  Turkey , will  be  acknowledged  when  wc  are 
no  longer  able  to  rectify  the  error.”  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  folly  of 
half-a-dozen  travellers,  taking  this  advice,  might 
bring  us  into  a war.  “Never  interfere  with  any 
thing  of  the  kind,”  is  a much  sounder  and  more  po- 
litic suggestion  to  all  English  travellers  in  Greece. 
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Mr.  Gell  apologises  for  the  introduction  of  “ his 
panoramic  designs,”  as  he  calls  them,  on  the  score  of 
Ihe  great  difficulty  of  giving  any  tolerable  idea  of  the 
face  of  a country  in  writing,  and  the  ease  with  which 
a very  accurate  knowledge  of  it  may  be  acquired  by 
maps  and  panoramic  designs.  We  arc  informed  that 
this  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  these  designs. 
The  small  scale  of  the  single  map  we  have  already 
censnred;  and  we  have  hinted  that  some  of  the  draw- 
ings are  not  remarkable  for  correct  resemblance  of 
their  originals.  The  two  nearer  views  of  the  Gale  of 
the  Lions  at  Mycenae  are  indeed  good  likenesses  of 
their  subject,  and  the  first  of  them  is  unusually  well 
executed;  but  the  general  view  of  Mycenae  is  not  more 
than  tolerable  in  any  respect;  and  the  prospect  of 
Larissa,  etc.  is  barely  equal  to  the  former.  The  view 
from  this  last  place  is  also  indifferent ; and  we  are 
positively  assured  that  there  are  no  windows  at 
Nauplia  which  look  like  a box  of  dominos, — the  idea 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cell's  plate.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  too  severe  on  these  picturesque  bagatelles, 
which,  probably,  were  very  hasty  sketches ; and  the 
circumstances  of  weather,  etc.  may  have  occasioned 
some  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  objects 
to  different  spectators.  We  shall  therefore  return  to 
Mr.  Cell's  preface;  endeavouring  to  set  him  right  in 
his  directions  to  travellers,  where  we  think,  that  he  is 
erroneous,  and  adding  what  appears  to  have  been 
omitted.  In  his  first  sentence,  he  makes  an  assertion 
which  is  by  no  means  correct.  He  says,  “ We  are  at 
present  as  ignorant  of  Greece,  as  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.”  Surely  not  quite  so  ignorant;  or  several  of 
our  Grecian  Mungo  Parks  have  travelled  in  vain, 
and  some  very  sumptuous  works  have  been  published 
to  no  purpose!  As  we  proceed,  we  find  the  author 
observing  that  “ Athens  is  now  the  most  polished  city 
of  Greece,”  when  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  bar- 
barous, even  to  a proverb — 

ll  ’A?**#.  TfwVT, 

T|  -aeSapvj;  -ryijn;  ?£pa;(I) 

is  a couplet  of  reproach  now  applied  to  this  once-faraous 
city;,  whose  inhabitants  seem  little  worthy  of  the  in- 
spiring call  which  was  addressed  to  them,  within  these 
twenty  years,  by  the  celebrated  Riga : — 

At  -t»  r.aiJi;  Turv 

Iannina,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  and  the  seat  of  Ali  Pa- 
cha’s government,  is  in  truth  deserving  of  the  honours  ! 
which  Mr.  Gell  has  improperly  bestowed  on  degraded 
Athens.  As  to  the  correctness  of  the  remark  concern- 
ing the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  cropped  in  Molossia , 
as  Mr.  Gell  informs  us,  our  authorities  cannot  depose: 
but  why  will  he  use  the  classical  term  of  Eleuthero- 
Lacones,  when  that  people  are  so  much  better  known 
by  their  modern  name  of  Maiootes?  “The  court  of 
the  Pacha  of  Tripolizza”  is  said  “ to  realise  the 
splendid  visions  of  tlie  Arabian  Nights This  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  court : but  surely  the  traveller 
ought  to  have  added  that  the  city  and  palace  are  most 
miserable,  and  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
splendour  of  the  court.  Mr.  Gell  mentions  gold  mines 
in  Greece:  he  should  have  specified  their  situation, 
as  it  certainly  is  not  universally  known.  When,  also, 
be  remarks  that  “ the  first  article  of  necessity  in 

(l)  We  write  these  lines  from  the  recitation  of  the  tra- 
vellers to  whom  we  hove  alluded  ; but  we  cannot  vouch  for 
the  correctaeM  of  the  Romaic. 
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Greece  is  a finnan,  or  order  from  the  Sultan,  per- 
mitting the  traveller  to  pass  unmolested,”  we  are 
much  misinformed  if  he  be  right.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  this  to  be  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  which  a firman  is  not  necessary ; 
since  the  passport  of  the  I’ucha  is  absolute  within  his 
territory  (according  to  Mr.  G.’s  own  admission],  and 
much  more  effectual  than  a firman.  “ Money,”  he 
remarks,  **  is  easily  procured  at  Salonica,  or  Patras, 
where  the  English  have  consuls.”  It  is  much  better 
procured,  we  understand,  from  the  Turkish  governors, 
who  never  charge  discount.  The  consuls  for  the 
English  are  not  of  the  most  magnanimous  order  of 
Greeks,  and  far  from  being  so  liberal,  generally  speak- 
ing; although  there  are,  iu  course,  some  exceptions, 
and  Strune  of  Patras  has  been  more  honourably 
mentioned.  After  having  observed  that  “ horses  seem 
the  best  mode  of  conveyance  in  Greece,”  Mr.  Gell 
proceeds:  “Some  travellers  would  prefer  an  English 
saddle;  but  a saddle  of  this  sort  is  always  objected 
to  by  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  not  without 
reason*  etc.  This,  we  learn,  is  far  from  being  the 
case ; and,  indeed,  for  a very  simple  reason,  an  Eng- 
lish saddle  must  seem  to  be  preferable  to  one  of  the 
country,  because  it  is  much  lighter.  When,  too, 
Mr.  Gell  colls  the  postilion  Umeuzilgi,”  he  mistakes 
him  for  bis  betters:  terrugecs  are  postilions;  mcn- 
xilgit  are  postmasters.  Our  traveller  was  fortunate  I 
in  his  Turks,  who  are  hired  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  \ 
baggage-horses.  They  “ are  certain,”  he  says,  “ of  i 
performing  their  engagement  without  grumbling.” 
We  apprehend  that  this  is  by  no  means  certain : — but 
Mr.  Gell  is  perfectly  right  in  preferring  a Turk  to  a 
Greek  for  this  purpose;  and  in  his  general  recommend- 
ation to  take  a janissary  on  the  tour:  who,  we  may 
add,  should  be  suffered  to  act  as  he  pleases,  since 
nothing  is  to  be  done  by  gentle  means,  or  even  by  of- 
fers of  money,  at  the  places  of  accommodation.  A 
courier,  to  be  sent  on  before  to  the  place  at  which  the 
traveller  intends  to  sleep,  is  indispensable  to  comfort: 
but  no  tourist  should  be  misled  by  the  author’s  advice 
to  suffer  the  Greeks  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  in  per- 
mitting them  to  remain  for  some  time  about  him  on 
his  arrival  at  an  inn.  They  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible;  for,  as  to  the  remark  that  “no  { 
stranger  would  think  of  intruding  when  a room  is 
pre-occupied,”  our  informants  were  not  so  well  con- 
vinced of  that  fact. 

Though  we  have  made  the  above  exceptions  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Gcll's  information,  we  are  most  ready 
to  do  justice  to  the  general  utility  of  his  directions, 
and  can  certainly  concede  the  praise  which  he  is  de- 
sirous of  obtaining, — namely,  “of  having  facilitated 
the  researches  of  future  travellers,  by  affording  that 
local  information  which  it  was  before  impossible  to 
obtain.”  ThiB  book,  indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  any  person  who  wishes  to  explore  the  Morea  ad- 
vantageously; and  wc  hope  that  Mr.  Gell  will  con- 
tinue his  Itinerary  over  that  and  over  every  other 
part  of  Greece.  He  allows  that  his  volume  “ is  only 
calculated  to  become  a book  of  reference,  and  not  of 
general  entertainment :”  but  we  do  not  see  any  reason 
against  the  compatibility  of  both  objects  in  a survey 
of  tbc  most  celebrated  country'  of  the  ancient  world. 
To  that  country,  we  trust,  the  attention  not  only  of 
our  travellers,  but  of  our  legislators,  will  hereafter  be 
directed.  The  greatest  caution  will,  indeed,  be  re- 
quired, as  we  have  premised,  in  touching  on  so  de- 


licate a subject  as  the  amelioration  of  the  possessions 
of  an  ally : but  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  political 
sagacity  is  wide  and  inviting  in  this  portion  of  the 
globe;  aud  Mr.  Gell,  and  all  other  writers  who  in- 
terest us,  however  remotely,  in  its  extraordinary  tapa- 
bilitics,  deserve  well  of  the  British  empire.  We  shall 
conclude  by  an  extract  from  theauthor's  work,  which, 
even  if  it  fails  of  exciting  that  general  interest  which 
we  hope  most  earnestly  it  may  attract,  towards  its  im- 
portant subject,  cannot,  as  he  justly  observes,  “be  en- 
tirely uninteresting  to  the  scholar ;”  since  it  is  a work 
“ which  gives  him  a faithful  description  of  the  remains 
of  cities,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  doubtful,  as 
they  perished  before  the  a»ra  of  authentic  history.”  The 
subjoined  quotation  is  a good  specimen  of  the  author’s 
minuteness  of  research  os  a topographer;  and  w'e 
trust  that  the  credit  which  must  accrue  to  him  from 
the  present  performance  will  ensure  the  completion  of 
his  Itinerary : — 

“The  inaccuracies  of  the  ranp*  of  jlnatharsis  are  in  many 
respects  very  glaring.  The  situation  of  Phtius  is  marked  by 
Strabo  as  Mirroundrd  by  the  territories  of  Sleyon,  Argos, 
Cleona*,  aud  Stymphalus.  Mr.  Hawkins  observed,  that  Plilhts, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  near  Agios  Giorgios,  lies  in  a 
direct  line  between  Cleonir  and  Stymphalus,  and  another 
front  Sleyon  to  Argos;  so  that  Strabo  was  correct  in  saying 
that  it  lay  between  those  four  towns;  yet  we  see  Phllus.  in 
the  map  of  Argolis  bj  M.  Barbie  du  Borage,  placed  ten  miles 
to  the  north  of  stymphalns,  contradicting  both  history  and 
fact.  D'Anville  is  guilty  of  the  same  error. 

**  M.  du  Uncage  places  a town  named  Phlias,  and  by  him 
Phlionte,  on  tbc  point  of  land  which  forms  the  port  of  lire* 
pano:  there  are  not  at  present  any  ruins  there.  The  maps 
of  D'Anville  are  generally  more  correct  than  any  others  where 
ancient  geography  is  concerned.  A mistake  occurs  on  the 
subject  of  Tiryns,  and  a place  named  by  him  Vnthia,  but  of 
which  nothing  can  be  understood.  It  is  possible  that  Vafbi, 
or  the  profound  p alley,  may  be  a name  sometimes  used  for 
the  valley  of  Barhitsa,  and  that  the  place  named  by  D’An- 
ville  Claustra  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley  called  Kiri- 
soura,  which  has  u rorres ponding  signification. 

“The  city  of  Tiryns  is  also  placed  in  two  different  posi- 
lions ; once  by  its  Greek  name,  and  agalu  as  Tirynthus.  The 
mistake  between  the  islands  of  Spha-ria  and  Galuura  has  been 
noticed  in  page  ld&.  The  Ponlinus,  which  D'Anville  repre- 
sents as  a river,  and  the  Erasmus,  are  equally  ill  placed  in 
his  map.  There  was  a place  called  Oeo polls,  somewhere 
toward  Cynouria ; but  its  situation  is  not  easily  fixed.  The 
ports  called  Burephalium  and  Pincas  seem  to  have  beru 
nothing  more  than  little  hays  in  the  country  between  Corinth 
and  hpidnnru*.  The  town  called  Athcme.  in  Cynonria,  by 
Panaanias,  is  called  Anthena  by  Tfiucydides,  bonk  5.  41. 

Mln  general,  the  maps  of  D'Anville  will  be  found  more  ac- 
curate than  those  which  have  been  published  since  liis  time  ; 
indeed  the  mistakes  of  that  geographer  are  in  general  such 
ns  could  not  he  avoided  without  visiting  the  country.  Two 
errors  of  D'Anville  may  he  mentioned,  lest  the  opportunity 
of  publishing  the  itinerary  of  Arcadia  should  never  occur. 
The  first  is,  that  the  rivers  Malictas  and  Mylaun,  near  Me-  j 
thydrinm,  are  represented  as  running  toward  the  south,  j 
whereas  they  flow  northwards  to  tbs  l.ndon;  and  thr  second 
is,  that  the  Aroanius,  which  falls  into  the  Erymanthu*  at 
Psophis,  is  represented  as  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Pheneos  ; 
a mistake  which  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
themselves  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Ladon  receives  thr  waters  of  the  lakes  ofOrchome- 
nos  and  Pbrneos:  but  the  Aroanius  rises  at  a spot  not  two 
hoars  distant  from  Psophi>.n 

In  furtherance  of  our  principal  object  in  this  cri- 
tique, we  have  only  to  add  a wish  that  some  of  our 
Grecian  tourists,  among  the  fresh  articles  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Greece  w hich  they  have  lately  iinjmrtrd, 
would  turn  their  minds  to  the  language  of  the  country'. 
So  strikingly  similar  to  the  aucicnt  Greek  is  the  mo-  j 
deni  Romaic  as  a written  language,  and  so  dissimilar  | 
in  sound,  that  even  a few  general  rules  concerning  pro-  j 
nunciation  would  be  of  most  extensive  use. 
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DEBATE  Oil  TUB  FRAME- WORK  BILL,  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OK  LORDS.  FEBRUARY  27,  1812. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  being  read. 

Lord  Byron  rose,  and  (for  the  first  time)  addressed 
their  Lordships  as  follows: — 

My  Lords;  the  subject  now  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  first  time,  though  new  to  the  House*  is 
by  no  means  new  to  the  country.  I believe  it  had 
occupied  the  serious  thoughts  of  all  descriptions  of 
persons,  long  before  its  introduction  to  the  notire  ol 
that  legislature,  whose  interference  alone  could  be  of 
real  service.  As  a person  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  suflTeriug  county,  though  a stranger  not  only 
to  this  House  in  general,  but  to  almost  every  indivi- 
dual whose  attention  I presume  to  solicit,  I must  claim 
some  portion  of  your  Lordships’  indulgence,  whilst  I 
offer  a few  observations  on  a question  in  which  1 con- 
fess myself  deeply  interested. 

To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  riots  would  be  su- 
perfluous : the  House  is  already  aware  that  every  out- 
rage short  of  actual  bloodshed  has  been  perpetrated, 
and  that  the  proprietors  of  the  frames  obnoxious  to 
the  rioters,  and  all  persuus  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  have  been  liable  to  insult  and  violence. 
During  the  short  time  I recently  passed  in  Notting- 
hamshire, not  twelve  hours  elapsed  without  some  fresh 
act  of  violence;  and  on  the  day  I left  the  county  I 
was  informed  that  forty  frames  had  been  broken  the 
preceding  evening ; as  usual,  without  resistance  aud 
without  detection. 

Such  was  then  the  stale  of  that  county,  and  such  I 
have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  at  this  moment.  But 
whilst  these  outrages  must  be  admitted  to  exist  to  an 
alarming  extent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
arisen  from  circumstances  of  the  most  unparalleled 
distress : the  perseverance  of  these  miserable  men  in 
their  proceedings,  tends  to  prove  that  nothing  but  ab- 
solute want  could  have  driven  a large,  and  once  honest 
and  industrious,  body  of  the  people,  into  the  com- 
mission of  excesses  so  hazardous  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  the  community.  At  the  time  to  which 
1 allude,  the  town  and  county  were  burdened  with 
large  detachments  of  the  military;  the  police  was  in 
motion,  the  magistrates  assembled,  yet  all  the  move- 
ments, civil  and  military,  had  led  to — nothing.  Not 
a single  instance  had  occurred  of  the  apprehension  of 
any  real  delinquent  actually  taken  in  the  fact,  against 
whom  there  existed  legal  evidence,  suflicient  for  con- 
victiou.  But  the  police,  however  useless,  were  by  no 
means  idle:  several  notorious  delinquents  had  been  de- 
tected; men,  liable  to  conviction,  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, of  the  capital  crime  of  poverty;  men,  who  had 
been  nefariously  guilty  of  lawfully  begetting  several 
children,  whom,  thanks  to  the  times!  they  were  un- 
able to  maintaiu.  Considerable  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  improved  frames.  These 
machines  were  to  them  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
they  superseded  the  necessity  of  employing  a number 
of  workmen,  who  were  left  in  consequence  to  starve. 
By  the  adoption  of  one  species  of  frame  in  particular, 
one  man  performed  the  work  of  many,  and  the  super- 
fluous labourers  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Yet 


it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  work  thus  executed  was 
inferior  in  quality;  not  marketable  at  borne,  and 
merely  hurried  over  with  a view  to  exportation.  It 
was  called,  in  the  cant  of  the  trade,  by  the  name  of 
“spider-work.”  The  rejected  workmen,  hi  the  blindness 
of  their  ignorance,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  these  im- 
provements in  arts  so  beneficial  to  maukind,  conceived 
themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in  mecha- 
nism. In  the  foolishness  of  their  hearts  they  imagined, 
that  the  maintenance  ami  well-doing  of  the  industrious 
poor  were  objects  of  greater  consequence  than  the  en- 
richment of  a few  individuals  hv  any  improvement,  in 
the  implements  of  trade,  which  threw  the  workmen 
out  of  employment,  and  rendered  the  labourer  un- 
worthy of  bis  hire.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
although  the  adoption  of  the  enlarged  machinery,  in 
I that  state  of  our  commerce  which  the  country  once 
I boasted,  might  have  been  beneficial  to  the  master  with- 
out being  detrimental  to  the  servant,  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  our  manufactures,  rotting  in  ware- 
houses, without  a prospect  of  exportation,  with  the 
demand  for  work  and  workmen  equally  diminished, 
frames  of  this  description  tend  materially  to  aggra- 
vate the  distress  and  discontent  of  the  disappointed 
sufferers.  But  the  real  cause  of  these  distresses,  and 
consequent  disturbances,  lies  deeper.  When  wc  are 
told  that  these  men  are  leagued  together,  not  only  for 
the  destruction  of  their  owncomfoit,  but  of  their  very 
means  of  subsistence,  can  we  forget  that  it  is  the  bitter 
policy,  the  destructive  warfare,  of  the  last  eighteen 
years,  which  has  destroyed  their  comfort,  your  com- 
fort, all  men’s  comfort? — that  policy  which,  origin- 
ating with  “great  statesmen  now  no  more,”  has  sur- 
vived the  dead  to  become  a curse  on  the  living,  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation!  These  men  never 
destroyed  their  looms  till  they  were  become  useless, 
worse  than  useless;  till  they  were  become  actual  im- 
pediments to  their  exertions  in  obtaining  their  daily 
bread.  Can  you,  then,  wonder  that  in  times  like  these, 
when  bankruptcy,  convicted  fraud,  and  imputed  felony, 
are  found  in  a station  not  far  heneatb  that  of  your 
Lordships,  the  lowest  though  once  most  useful  por- 
tion of  the  people  should  forget  their  duty  ia  their 
distresses,  and  become  only  less  guilty  than  one  of 
their  representatives?  But  while  the  exalted  offender 
can  find  means  to  bailie  the  law,  new  capital  punish- 
ments must  be  devised,  new  snares  of  death  must  be 
spread,  for  the  wretched  mechanic  who  is  famished 
into  guilt.  These  men  were  willing  to  dig,  but  the 
spade  was  in  other  bands:  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
beg,  but  there  was  none  to  relieve  them:  their  own 
means  of  subsistence  were  cut  off,  all  other  employments 
pre-occupied;  and  their  excesses,  however  to  be  de- 
plored and  condemned,  can  hardly  be  subject  of  surprise. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the  tempo- 
rary possession  of  frames  connive  at  their  destruction; 
if  this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it  were  necessary  that 
such  material  accessories  to  the  crime  should  lx*  prin- 
cipals in  the  punishment.  But  I did  hope,  that  any 
measure  proposed  by  his  Majesty’s  government,  for 
your  Lordships’  decision,  would  have  had  conciliation 
for  its  basis  ; or,  if  that  were  hopeless,  that  some  pre- 
vious inquiry,  some  deliberation,  would  have  been  deem- 
ed requisite ; not  that  we  should  have  been  called  at 
once,  without  examination  and  without  cause,  to  pass 
sentences  by  wholesale,  and  sign  death-warrants  blind- 
fold. But,  admitting  that  these  men  had  no  cause  of 
complaint;  that  the  grievances  of  them  and  their  «n- 
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ployers  were  alike  groundless;  that  they  deserved  the 
worst;  wbat  inefficiency,  what  imbecility,  has  been 
evinced  in  the  method  chosen  to  reduce  them!  Why 
were  the  military  called  out  to  be  made  a mockery 
of,  if  they  were  to  be  called  out  at  all?  As  far  as 
the  difference  of  seasons  would  permit,  they  have  mere- 
ly parodied  the  summer  campaign  of  Major  Sturgeon; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  proceedings,  mil  and  military, 
seemed  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration of  Garrntt.  Such  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  ! from  Nottingham  to  Bullwell,  from  Bullwdl 
to  Banford,  from  Banford  to  Mansfield!  and  when  at 
length  the  detachments  arrived  at  their  destination,  in 
all  “ the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,”  they  came  just  in  time  to  witness  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done,  and  ascertain  the  escape  of  the 
perpetrators ; to  collect  the  “ tpolia  opima  ” in  the 
fragments  of  broken  frames,  and  return  to  their  quar- 
ters amidst  the  derison  of  old  women,  and  the  bootings 
of  children.  Now  though,  iu  a free  country,  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  our  military  should  never  be  too 
formidable,  at  least  to  ourselves,  I cannot  sec  the  po- 
licy of  placing  them  in  situations  where  they  can  only 
be  made  ridiculous.  As  the  sword  is  the  worst  argu- 
ment that  can  be  used,  so  should  it  be  the  last.  In 
this  instance  it  has  been  the  first ; but  providentially 
as  yet  only  in  the  scabbard.  The  present  measure 
will,  indeed,  pluck  it  from  the  sheath;  yet  had  proper 
meetings  been  held  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  riots, 
had  the  grievances  of  these  men  and  their  masters 
(for  they  also  bad  their  grievances)  beeti  fairly  weighed 
and  justly  examined,  I do  think  that  means  might  have 
been  devised  to  restore  these  workmen  to  their  avo- 
cations, and  tranquillity  to  the  county.  At  present, 
the  county  suffers  from  the  doublo  infliction  of  an  idle 
military  and  a starving  population.  In  what  state  of 
apathy  have  we  been  plunged  so  long,  that  now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  House  has  been  officially  apprised 
of  these  disturbances  ? All  this  has  been  transacting 
• within  130  miles  of  London,  and  yet  we,  “good  easy 
men,  have  deemed  full  sure  our  greatness  was  a ri- 
pening,” and  have  sat  down  to  enjoy  our  foreign 
triumphs  in  the  midst  of  domestic  calamity.  But  all 
the  cities  you  have  taken,  all  the  armies  which  have 
retreated  before  your  leaders,  are  but  paltry  subjects 
of  self-congratulation,  if  your  land  divides  against  it- 
self, and  your  dragoons  and  your  executioners  must  be 
! let  loose  against  your  fellow-citiscns.  You  call  these 
men  a mob,  desperate,  dangerous,  and  ignorant ; and 
seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  quiet  the  U6ellua 
multorum  capitum  ” is  to  lop  off  a few  of  its  super- 
fluous heads.  But  eveu  a mob  may  be  better  reduced 
to  reason  by  a mixture  of  conciliation  and  firmness, 
than  by  additional  irritation  and  redoubled  penalties. 
Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations  to  a mob?  It  is  the 
mob  that  labour  in  your  fields  and  serve  in  your 
bouses, — that  man  your  navy,  and  recruit  your  army ; 
— that  have  enabled  you  to  defy  all  the  world,  and 
can  also  defy  you  when  neglect  and  calamity  have 
driven  them  to  despair!  You  may  call  the  people  a 
mob;  but  do  not  forget,  that  a tnob  too  often  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.  And  here  1 must  re- 
mark, with  what  alacrity  you  are  accustomed  to  fly 
to  the  succour  of  your  distressed  allies,  leaving  the 
distressed  of  your  own  country  to  tbe  care  of  Provi- 
dence or — the  parish.  When  the  Portuguese  suffered 
under  the  retreat  of  the  French,  every  arm  was 
stretched  out,  every  hand  was  opened ; from  the  rich 


man’s  largess  to  the  widow’s  mite,  all  was  bestowrd, 
to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  villages  and  replenish 
their  granaries.  And  at  this  moment,  when  thousands 
of  misguided  but  most  unfortunate  fellow-countrymen 
are  struggling  with  tbe  extremes  of  bardsbipand  hunger, 
as  your  charity  began  abroad  it  should  end  at  home. 

A much  less  sum,  a tithe  of  tbe  bounty  bestowed  on 
Portugal,  even  if  those  men  (which  1 cannot  admit 
without  inquiry)  could  not  have  been  restored  to  their 
employments,  would  have  rendered  unnecessary  the 
tender  mercies  of  tbe  bayonet  and  the  gibbet.  But 
doubtless  our  friends  have  too  many  foreign  claims,  to 
admit  a prospect  of  domestic  relief;  though  never  did 
such  objects  demand  it  I have  traversed  tbe  seat 
of  war  in  the  Peninsula,  I have  been  in  some  of  the 
most  oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey,  bat  never  under 
the  most  despotic  of  infidel  governments  did  I behold  ! 
such  squalid  wretchedness  as  I have  seen  since  my  • 
return,  in  the  very  heart  of  a Christian  country.  And 
what  are  you r remedies?  After  months  of  inaction, 
and  months  of  action  worse  than  inactivity,  at  length 
comes  forth  the  grand  specific,  the  never-failing  nos- 
trum of  all  state  physicians,  from  the  days  of  Draco 
to  the  present  time.  After  feeling  tbe  pulse  and 
shaking  tbe  head  over  the  patient,  prescribing  the 
| usual  course  of  warm  water  and  bleeding,  the  warm 
| water  of  your  mawkish  police,  and  the  lancets  of  your 
military,  these  convulsions  must  terminate  in  death, 
tbe  sure  consummation  of  Ike  prescriptions  of  all  po- 
litical Sangrados.  Setting  aside  the  palpable  injustice 
and  tbe  certain  inefficiency  of  the  bill,  are  there  not 
capital  punishments  sufficient  in  your  statutes?  Is 
there  not  blood  enough  upoo  your  penal  code,  that 
more  must  be  poured  forth  to  ascend  to  Heaven  and  | 
testify  against  you?  How  will  you  carry  tbe  bill  into  ' 
effect?  Can  you  commit  a whole  county  to  their  own 
prisons?  Will  you  erect  a gibbet  in  every  field,  and  I 
hang  up  men  like  scare-crows?  or  will  you  proceed  j 
{as  you  must  to  bring  this  measure  into  effect)  by  de-  : 
cimation?  place  tbe  county  under  martial  law?  depo-  j 
palate  and  lay  waste  all  around  you?  and  restore  i 
Sherwood  Forest,  as  an  acceptable  gift  to  the  crown,  I 
in  its  former  condition  of  a royal  chase  and  an  asylum  ! 
for  outlaws?  Are  theae  the  remedies  for  a starving  • 
and  desperate  populace?  Will  the  famished  wretch  ; 
who  has  braved  your  bayonets  be  appalled  by  your  | 
gibbets?  When  death  is  a relief,  and  the  only  relief  j 
it  appears  that  you  will  afford  him,  will  he  be  dra- 
gooned  into  tranquillity?  Will  that  which  could  not  j 
be  effected  by  your  grenadiers  be  accomplished  by 
your  executioners?  If  you  proceed  by  tbe  forms  of 
law,  where  is  your  evidence?  Those  who  have  refused 
to  impeach  tbeir  accomplices,  when  transportation 
only  was  the  punishment,  will  hardly  be  tempted  to 
witness  against  them  when  death  is  the  penalty.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  noble  lords  opposite,  I think 
a little  investigation,  some  previous  inquiry,  would  in- 
duce even  them  to  change  their  purpose.  That  most 
I favourite  state  measure,  so  marvellously  efficacious  in 
many  and  recent  instance*,  temporising,  would  not  be 
without  its  advantages  in  this.  When  a proposal  is 
made  to  emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  you  deli- 
berate for  years,  you  temporise  and  tamper  with  tbe 
minds  of  men;  but  a death-bill  must  be  passed  off- 
hand, without  a thought  of  the  consequences.  Sore 
1 am,  from  what  I have  heard,  and  from  what  1 have 
seen,  that  to  pass  the  bill  under  all  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, without  inqairy,  without  deliberation, 


would  only  be  to  add  injustice  to  irritation,  and  bar- 
barity to  neglect.  The  framers  of  such  a bill  must 
be  content  to  inherit  the  honours  of  that  Athenian 
lawgiver  whose  edicts  were  said  to  be  written,  not  in 
ink,  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it  |>assed ; suppose  one 
of  these  men,  as  1 have  seen  them, — meagre  with  fa- 
mine, sullen  with  despair,  careless  of  a life  which  your 
Lordships  are  perhaps  about  to  value  at  something 
less  than  the  price  of  a stocking-frame;— suppose 
this  mau  surrounded  by  the  children  for  whom  he  is 
unable  to  procure  bread  at  the  hazard  of  his  existence, 
about  to  be  torn  for  ever  from  a family  which  be 
lately  supported  in  peaceful  industry,  and  which  it  is 
not  his  fault  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support; — sup- 
pose this  man,  and  there  are  ten  thuosaud  such  from 
whom  you  may  select  your  victims,  dragged  into  court, 
to  be  tried  for  this  new  offence,  by  this  new  law; 
•till,  there  are  two  things  wanting  to  convict  and  con- 
demn him;  and  these  are,  in  my  opinion, — twelve 
butchers  for  a jury,  and  a Jefferies  for  a judge! 


DEBATE  ON  THE  EARL  OF  DONOCf.HMORE'S  MOTION 
FOR  A COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CLAIMS,  APRIL  31,  1813. 

Lord  Btrok  rose  and  said: — 

My  Lords, — The  question  before  the  House  has 
been  so  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  discussed,  and 
never  perhaps  more  ably  than  on  this  night,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  adduce  new  arguments  for  or 
against  it.  But,  with  each  discussiou,  difficulties 
have  been  removed,  objections  have  been  canvassed 
and  refuted,  and  some  of  the  former  opponents  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  have  at  length  conceded  to  the 
expediency  of  relieving  the  petitioners.  In  conceding 
thus  much,  however,  a new  objection  is  started;  it  is 
not  the  time,  say  they,  or  it  is  an  improper  time,  or 
there  is  time  enough  yeL  In  some  degree  I concur 
with  those  who  say,  it  is  not  the  time  exactly  ; that 
time  is  past : better  had  it  been  for  the  country, 
that  the  Catholics  possessed  at  this  moment  their  pro- 
portion of  our  privileges,  that  their  nobles  held  their 
due  weight  in  our  councils,  thaw  that  we  should  be 
assembled  to  discuss  their  claims.  It  had  indeed  been 
better — 

**  Non  tempore  tali 

Cogere  concilium  cum  muro*  obsidet  hostis." 

The  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.  It  is  too 
late  to  cavil  on  doctrinal  points,  when  we  must  unite 
in  defence  of  things  more  important  than  the  mere 
ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  singular,  that  we 
are  called  together  to  deliberate,  not  on  the  God  we 
adore,  fur  in  that  we  are  agreed ; not  about  the  king 
wc  obey,  for  to  him  we  are  loyal ; but  how  far  a dif- 
ference in  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  bow  far  believ- 
ing not  too  little,  but  too  much  (the  worst  that  can  be 
imputed  to  the  Catholics),  bow  far  too  much  devotion 
to  their  God  may  incapacitate  our  fellow-subjects  from 
effectually  serving  their  king. 

Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doors,  of 
church  and  state;  and  although  those  venerable  words 
have  been  too  uften  prostituted  to  the  most  despicable 
of  parly  purposes,  we  cannot  hear  them  loo  often  ; all, 
I presume,  are  tbe  advocates  of  church  and  state,— 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  not  a state  of  exclusion  and  despotism,  not  an 
intolerant  church,  not  a church  militant,  which  ren- 


ders itself  liable  to  the  very  objection  urged  against 
tbe  Romish  communion,  and  in  a greater  degree,  for 
the  Catholic  merely  withholds  its  spiritual  benediction 
(and  even  that  is  doubtful),  but  our  church,  or  rather 
our  churchmen,  not  only  refuse  to  the  Catholic  their 
spiritual  grace,  but  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever, 
it  was  an  observation  of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough, 
made  within  these  walls,  or  within  the  walls  where 
tbe  Lords  then  assembled,  that  he  was  for  a u parlia- 
mentary king  and  a parliamentary  constitution,  but 
not  a parliamentary  God  nod  a parliamentary  religion.* 
The  interval  of  a century  has  not  weakened  the  force 
of  tbe  remark.  It  is  indeed  lime  that  we  should  leave 
off  these  petty  cavils  on  frivolous  points,  these  Lilli- 
putian sophistries,  whether  our  “ eggs  are  best  broken 
at  the  broad  or  narrow  end.* 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ; those  who  assert  that  tbe  Catholics  hove 
too  much  already,  and  those  who  allege  that  the 
lower  orders,  at  least,  have  nothing  more  to  require. 
We  are  told  by  the  former,  that  the  Catholics  never 
will  be  contented  : by  the  latter,  that  they  are  already 
loo  happy.  The  last  paradox  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  the  present  as  by  all  past  petitions;  it  might  as 
well  he  said,  that  the  negroes  did  not  desire  to  be 
emancipated:  but  this  is  an  unfortunate  comparison, 
for  you  have  already  delivered  them  out  of  the  bouse 
of  bondage  without  any  petition  on  their  part,  but  many 
from  their  task-masters  to  a contrary  effect ; and  for 
uiyself,  when  1 consider  this,  I pity  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry for  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  born 
black.  But  tbe  Catholics  are  contented,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be,  as  we  are  told  : 1 shall,  therefore,  proceed 
to  touch  on  a few  of  those  circumstances  which  so 
marvellously  contribute  to  their  exceeding  contentment. 
They  are  not  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  the  regular  Army ; the  Catholic  soldier  cannot  absent 
himself  from  the  service  of  tbe  Prctestant  clergyman, 
and  unless  he  is  quartered  in  Ireland,  or  in  Spain, 
where  can  he  tind  eligible  opportunities  of  attending 
his  own?  Tbe  permission  of  Catholic  chaplaius  to  the 
Irish  militia  regiments  was  conceded  as  a special  fa- 
vour, and  not  till  after  years  of  remonstrance,  although 
an  act,  passed  in  1793,  established  it  as  a right.  But 
are  the  Catholics  properly  protected  in  Ireland  ? Can 
the  church  purchase  a rood  of  land  whereon  to  erect 
a chapel  ? No ! all  tbe  places  of  worship  are  built  on 
leases  of  trust  or  sufferance  from  the  laity,  easily 
broken,  and  ofteu  betrayed.  The  moment  any  irregu- 
lar wish,  any  casual  caprice,  of  the  benevolent  land- 
lord meets  with  opposition,  the  doors  are  barred 
against  the  congregation.  This  has  happened  conti- 
nually, but  in  no  instance  more  glaringly  than  at  the 
town  of  Newton-Barry,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 
The  Catholics,  enjoying  no  regular  chapel,  as  a tem- 
porary expedicut  hired  two  barns,  which,  being 
thrown  into  ooe,  served  for  public  worship.  At  this 
time,  there  was  quartered  opposite  to  the  spot  an 
officer  whose  mind  appears  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  those  prejudices  which  the  Protestant  petitions  now 
on  tbe  table  prove  to  have  been  fortunately  eradicated 
from  the  more  rational  portion  of  tbe  people;  and 
when  tbe  Catholics  were  assembled  on  tbe  Sabbath  as 
usual,  in  peace  and  good-will  towards  men,  for  the 
worship  of  their  God  and  yours,  they  fouod  tbe 
chapel  door  dosed,  and  were  told  that  if  they  did 
not  immediately  retire  (and  they  were  told  this  by 
a yeoman  officer  and  a magistrate),  tbe  riot  act 
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should  be  read,  and  tbe  assembly  dispersed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet!  This  was  complained  of  to 
the  middle-man  of  government,  the  secretary  at  tbe 
Castle,  in  1806,  and  the  answer  was  (in  lieu  of 
redress),  that  he  would  cause  a letter  to  be  written 
to  the  colonel,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence 
of  similar  disturbances.  Upon  this  fact,  no  very  great 
stress  need  be  laid;  but  it  tends  to  prove  that  while 
the  Catholic  church  has  not  power  to  purchase 
land  for  its  cliapels  to  stand  upon,  the  laws  for 
its  protectiou  are  of  no  avail.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Catholics  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  “pelting  petty 
officer,”  who  may  choose  to  play  his  “fautastic  tricks 
before  high  heaven,”  to  insult  his  God,  and  injure  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Every  school -boy,  any  fool-boy  (such  have  held 
commissions  in  our  serv  ice),  any  foot-boy  who  can  ex- 
change his  shoulder-knot  for  an  epaulette,  may  perform 
all  this  and  more  against  the  Catholic,  by  virtue  of  that 
very  authority  delegated  to  him  by  his  sovereign,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  defending  his  fellow-subjects 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  without  discrimination 
or  distinction  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Have  tbe  Irish  Catholics  the  full  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury  ? They  have  not ; they  never  can  have,  until 
they  are  permitted  to  share  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
sheriffs  and  under-sheriffs.  Of  this  a striking  example 
occurred  at  the  last  Enniskillen  assizes.  A yeoman 
was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  a Catholic  named 
Macvournagh : three  respectable  uncontradicted  wit- 
nesses deposed  that  they  saw  the  prisoner  load,  take 
aim,  fire  at,  and  kill  the  said  Macvournagh.  This 
was  properly  commented  on  by  the  judge:  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  bar,  and  indignation  of  the 
court,  the  Protestant  jury  acquitted  the  accused.  So 
glaring  was  the  partiality,  that  Mr.  Justice  Osborne 
felt  it  his  duty  to  bind  over  the  acquitted,  but  not 
absolved,  assassin  in  large  recognizances ; thus  for  a 
time  taking  away  his  license  to  kill  Catholics. 

Are  the  very  laws  passed  in  their  favour  observed? 
They  are  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial  as  in  serious 
cases.  By  a late  act,  Catholic  chaplains  are  permitted 
in  gaols,  but  in  Fermanagh  county  the  grand  jury 
lately  persisted  in  presenting  a suspended  clergyman 
for  the  office,  thereby  evading  the  statute,  notwith- 
slandiug  the  most  pressing  remonstrances  of  a most 
respectable  magistrate,  named  Fletcher,  to  the  con- 
trary. Such  is  law,  such  is  justice,  for  the  happy, 
free,  contented  Catholic! 

It  has  been  asked,  in  another  place,  Why  do  not 
the  rich  Catholics  endow  foundations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood?  Why  do  you  not  permit  them 
to  do  so?  Why  are  all  such  bequests  subject  to  the 
interference,  the  vexatious,  arbitrary,  peculating  inter- 
ference of  tbe  Orange  commissioners  for  charitable 
donations  ? 

As  to  Maynooth  college,  in  no  instance,  except  at 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  when  a noble  Lord  (Cam- 
den), at  the  head  of  tbe  Irish  administration,  did 
appear  to  interest  himself  in  its  advancement ; and 
duriug  the  government  of  a noble  Duke  (Bedford), 
who,  like  his  ancestors,  has  ever  been  the  friend  of 
freedom  and  mankind,  nud  who  has  not  so  far  adopted 
tbe  selfish  policy  of  the  day  as  to  exclude  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  number  of  his  fellow-creatures;  with 
these  exceptions,  in  no  instance  lias  that  institution 
been  properly  eucouraged.  There  was  indeed  a time 
when  the  Catholic  clergy  were  conciliated,  while  the 

Union  was  pending,  that  Union  which  could  not  be 
carried  without  them,  while  their  assistance  was  re- 
quisite in  procuring  addresses  from  the  Catholic  coun- 
ties; then  they  were  cajoled  and  caressed,  feared  and 
flattered,  and  given  to  understand  that  “ the  Union 
would  do  every  tiling  bul  the  moment  it  was  passed, 
they  were  driven  back  with  contempt  into  their  former 
obscurity. 

In  the  conduct  pnrsued  towards  Maynooth  college, 
every  thing  is  done  to  irritate  and  perplex — every  thing 
is  done  to  efface  the  slightest  impression  of  gratitude 
from  the  Catholic  mind;  the  very  hay  made  upon  the  ! 
lawn,  the  fat  aud  tallow  of  the  beef  ami  mutton  allowed, 
must  be  paid  for  and  arcounted  upon  oath.  It  is  true, 
this  economy  iu  miniature  cannot  sufficiently  be  com- 
mended, particularly  at  a time  when  only  the  insect 
defaulters  of  the  Treasury,  your  Hunts  and  your  Chin- 
nerys,  when  only  those  “gilded  bugs”  can  escape  the 
microscopic  eye  of  ministers.  Bul  when  you  come 
forwaid,  session  after  session,  as  your  paltry  pittance 
is  wrung  from  you  with  wrangliug  and  reluctance,  to 
boast  of  your  liberality,  well  might  the  Catholic  exclaim, 
in  the  words  of  Prior : — 

“To  John  I one  some  obligation, 
nut  John  unluckily  thinks  fit 
To  publish  it  to  nil  the  nation. 

So  John  aud  1 arc  more  than  quit." 

Some  persons  have  compared  the  Catholics  to  the  j 
beggar  in  Gil  Bias:  who  made  them  beggars?  Who  , 
are  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  their  ancestors?  And  i 
cannot  you  relieve  the  beggar,  when  your  fathers  have 
made  him  such?  If  you  are  disposed  to  relieve  him 
at  all,  cannot  you  do  it  without  flinging  your  farthings 
in  his  face?  As  a contrast,  however,  to  this  beggarly  1 
benevolence,  let  us  look  at  the  Protestant  Charter  ( 
Schools ; to  them  you  have  lately  granted  4 1 ,000/. : 
thus  are  they  supported,  and  how  are  they  recruited? 
Montesquieu  observes  on  the  English  constitution, 
that  the  model  may  be  found  in  Tacilus , where  the 
historian  describes  the  policy  of  the  Germans,  and 
adds,  “ This  beautiful  system  was  taken  from  the 
wo<xls ;”  so,  in  speaking  of  the  charter  schools,  it  may  j 
be  observed,  (hat  this  beautiful  system  was  taken  i 
from  the  gipsies.  These  schools  arc  recruited  in  the  ! 
same  manner  as  the  Janissaries  at  the  time  of  their  , 
enrolment  under  Amurath,  and  as  the  gipsies  of  the  ; 
present  day,  with  stolen  children,  with  children  decoyed  | 
and  kidnapped  from  their  Catholic  connections  by  i 
their  rich  and  powerful  Protestant  neighbours:  this  is  j 
notorious,  and  one  instance  may  suffice  to  show  in  l 
what  manner: — The  sister  of  a Mr.  Cartliy  (a  Catholic  j 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  property)  died,  leaving 
two  girls,  who  were  immediately  marked  out  as  pro-  t 
selytes,  and  conveyed  to  the  charter  school  of  Cool- 
greny;  their  uncle,  on  being  apprised  of  the  fact,  | 
which  took  place  during  bis  absence,  applied  for  the  1 
restitution  of  his  nieces,  offering  to  settle  an  indepen-  ! 
deuce  on  these  his  relations;  his  request  was  refused,  j 
and  not  till  after  five  years*  struggle,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  very  high  authority,  could  this  Catholic 
gentleman  obtain  back  his  nearest  of  kindred  from  n | 
charity  charter  school.  In  this  manner  are  proselytes  j 
obtained,  and  mingled  with  the  offspring  of  such  Pro- 
testants as  may  avail  themselves  of  the  institution. 
And  how  are  they  taught?  A catechism  is  put  iuln 
their  hands,  consisting  of,  I believe,  forty-five  pages, 
in  which  arc  three  questions  relative  to  the  Protestaut 
religion ; oue  of  these  queries  is,  “ Where  was  tbe 
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Protestant  religion  before  Luther?”  Answer,  44  In 
the  Gospel.”  The  remaining  forty-four  pages  and  a 
half  regard  the  dainuable  idolatry  of  Papists ! 

Allow  me  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters, 
is  this  training  up  a child  in  the  way  which  he  should 
go?  Is  this  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  before  the  time 
of  Luther?  that  religion  which  preaches  “ Peace  on 
earth,  and  glory  to  God?”  Is  it  bringing  up  infants 
to  be  men  or  devils?  Better  would  it  be  to  send  them 
any  where,  than  teach  them  such  doctrines;  better 
send  them  to  those  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  where 
they  might  more  humanely  learn  to  become  cannibals; 
it  would  he  less  disgusting  that  they  were  brought 
up  to  devour  the  dead,  than  persecute  the  living. 
Schools  do  you  call  them?  call  them  rather  dunghills, 
where  the  viper  of  intolerance  deposits  her  young, 
that  when  their  teeth  are  cot  and  their  poison  is  ma- 
ture, they  may  issue  forth,  filthy  and  venomous,  to 
sting  the  Catholic.  But  are  these  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  churchmen  ? No!  the 
most  enlightened  churchmen  are  of  a different  opinion. 
What  says  Paley?  “ I perceive  no  reason  why  men 
of  different  religious  persuasions  should  not  sit  upon 
the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same  council,  or 
fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of  various 
religious  opinions,  upon  any  controverted  topic  of 
natural  history,  philosophy,  or  ethics.”  It  may  be 
answered,  that  Paley  was  not  strictly  orthodox;  I know 
nothing  of  bis  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  that  he 
was  an  ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature,  to 
Christianity  ? 

1 shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grievance  of  tithes,  so 
severely  felt  by  the  peasantry ; but  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  there  is  an  addition  to  the  burden,  a 
per  ccnlage  to  the  gatherer,  whose  interest  it  thus 
becomes  to  rate  them  as  highly  as  possible;  and  we 
know  that  in  many  large  livings  in  Ireland  the  only 
resident  Protestants  are  the  tithe  proctor  and  his 
family. 

Amongst  many  causes  of  irritation,  too  numerous 
for  recapitulation,  there  is  one  in  the  militia  not  to 
be  passed  over, — I mean  the  existence  of  Orange 
lodges  amongst  the  privates.  Can  the  officers  deny 
this?  And  if  such  lodges  do  exist,  do  they,  can  they, 
tend  to  promote  harmony  amongst  the  men,  who  are 
thus  individually  separated  in  society,  although  mingled 
in  the  ranks?  And  is  this  general  system  of  persecu- 
! tion  to  be  permitted ; or  is  it  to  be  believed  that,  with 
such  a system,  the  Catholics  can  or  ought  to  be  con- 
I tented?  If  they  are,  they  belie  humau  nature;  they 
! are  then,  indeed,  unworthy  to  be  any  thing  but  the 
S slaves  you  have  made  them.  The  facts  stated  are 
from  most  respectable  authority,  or  I should  not  have 
dared  in  this  place,  or  any  place,  to  hazard  this 
avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there  are  plenty  as  willing, 
as  1 believe  them  to  be  unable,  to  disprove  them. 
Should  it  be  objected  that  I never  was  in  Ireland,  I 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  know  some- 
thing of  Ireland  without  having  been  there,  as  it 
appears  with  some  to  have  been  born,  bred,  and 
cherished  there,  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  its  best 
interests. 

But  there  are  who  assert  that  the  Catholics  have 
already  been  too  much  indulged.  See  (cry  they)  what 
has  been  done:  we  have  given  them  one  entire  college, 
we  allow  them  food  and  raiment,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  elements,  and  leave  to  fight  for  us  as  long  as 
they  have  limbs  and  lives  to  oiler,  and  yet  they  arc 


never  to  be  satisfied ! — Generous  and  just  declaiioers ! 
To  this,  and  to  this  only,  amount  the  whole  of  your 
arguments,  when  stripped  of  their  sophistry.  Those 
personages  remind  me  of  a story  of  a certain  drummer, 
who,  being  called  upon  in  the  course  of  duty  toad- 
minister  punishment  to  a friend  tied  to  the  halberts, 
was  requested  to  flog  high,  be  did — to  flog  low,  he 
did — to  flog  in  the  middle,  he  did, — high,  low,  down 
the  middle,  and  up  again,  but  all  in  vain ; the  patient 
continued  bis  complaints  with  the  most  provoking 
pertinacity,  until  the  drummer,  exhausted  and  angry, 
flung  down  bis  scourge,  exclaiming,  “Tin:  devil  burn 
you,  there’s  no  pleasing  you,  flog  where  one  will!” 
Thus  it  is,  you  have  flogged  the  Catholic  high,  low, 
here,  there,  and  every  where,  and  then  you  wonder 
he  is  not  pleased.  It  is  troe  that  time,  experience, 
and  that  weariness  which  attends  even  the  exercise 
of  barbarity,  have  taught  you  to  flog  a little  more 
gently ; but  still  you  continue  to  lay  on  the  lash,  and 
will  so  continue,  till  perhaps  the  rod  may  be  wrested 
from  your  hands,  and  applied  to  the  backs  of  your- 
selves and  your  posterity. 

It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a former  debate  (I  for- 
get by  whom,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to  remember), 
if  tbe  Catholics  are  emancipated,  why  not  the  Jews? 
If  this  sentiment  was  dictated  by  compassion  for  the 
Jews,  it  might  deserve  attention;  but  as  a sneer  against 
the  Catholic,  what  is  it  but  the  language  of  Shylock 
transferred  from  his  daughter's  marriage  to  Catholic 
emancipation  — 

“ Would  nay  of  the  tribe  of  Barabbas 
.Should  have  it  rather  than  a Christian.” 

1 presume  a Catholic  is  a Christian,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be  called  in  ques- 
tion for  his  preference  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  a remark  often  quoted  of  Dr.  Johnson  (whom 
I take  to  be  almost  as  good  authority  as  the  gentle 
apostle  of  intolerance,  Dr.  Duigeuan),  that  he  who 
could  entertain  serious  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the 
church  in  these  times,  would  have  “cried  tire  in  the 
Deluge.”  Tliis  is  more  than  a metaphor;  for  a rem- 
nant of  these  antediluvians  appear  actually  to  have 
comedown  to  us,  with  fire  in  their  mouths  and  water 
in  their  bruins,  to  disturb  and  perplex  mankind  with 
their  whimsical  outcries.  And  as  it  is  an  infallible 
symptom  of  that  distressing  malady  with  which  I 
conceive  them  to  be  afflicted  (so  any  doctor  will  inform 
your  Lordships),  for  the  unhappy  invalids  to  perceive 
a flame  perpetually  flashing  before  their  eye*,  parti- 
cularly when  their  eyes  are  shut  (as  those  of  the 
persons  to  whom  I allude  have  long  been),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convince  these  poor  creatures,  that  the  fire 
against  which  they  are  perpetually  warning  us  and 
themselves  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuus  of  their 
own  drivelling  imaginations.  What  rhubarb,  senna, 
or  “what  purgative  drug  can  scour  that  fancy  thence?” 
— It  is  impossible!  they  are  given  ova1:  theirs  is 
tbe  true 

“Caput  insanahile  tribua  Anticjrria.” 

These  are  your  true  Protestants.  Like  Bayle,  who 
protested  against  all  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  they 
protest  against  Catholic  petitions,  Protestant  petitions, 
all  redress,  all  that  reason,  humanity,  policy,  justice, 
and  common  sense,  can  urge  against  the  delusions  of 
their  absurd  delirium.  These  are  the  persons  who 
reverse  the  fable  of  tbe  mountain  that  bronght  forth  a 
mouse ; they  are  the  mice  who  conceive  themselves  in 
labour  with  mountains. 
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To  return  to  the  Catholics;  suppose  the  Irish  were 
actually  contented  under  their  disabilities ; suppose  them 
capable  of  such  a bull  as  not  to  desire  deliverance, 
ought  we  not  to  wish  it,  for  ourselves?  Have  we 
nothing  to  gain  by  their  emancipation  ? What  re- 
sources have  been  wasted!  What  talents  have  been 
lost  by  the  selfish  system  of  exclusion  ! You  already 
know  the  value  of  Irish  aid;  at  this  moment  the  de- 
fence of  England  is  intrusted  to  the  Irish  militia;  at 
this  moment,  while  the  starving  people  are  rising  in 
the  fierceness  of  despair,  the  Irish  are  faithful  to  their 
trust.  But  till  equal  energy  is  imparled  throughout 
by  the  extension  of  freedom,  you  cannot  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  strength  which  you  are  glad  to  interpose 
between  you  and  destruction.  Ireland  has  done  much, 
but  will  do  more.  At  this  moment  the  only  triumph 
obtained  through  long  years  of  continental  disaster  has 
been  achieved  by  an  Irish  general : it  is  true  he  is  not 
a Catholic ; had  he  been  so,  we  should  have  been  de- 
prived ofhis  exertions : but  1 presume  no  one  will  assert 
that  his  religion  would  have  impaired  his  talents  or 
diminished  his  patriotism;  though,  in  that  case,  he 
must  have  conquered  iu  the  ranks — for  he  never  could 
have  commanded  an  army. 

But  while  he  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Catholics 
abroad,  his  noble  brother  has  this  night  advocated  tbeir 
cause,  with  an  eloquence  which  I shall  not  depreciate  by 
the  humble  tribute  of  my  panegyric;  whilst  a third  of 
his  kindred,  as  unlike  as  unequal,  has  been  combating 
against  bis  Catholic  brethren  iu  Dublin,  with  circular 
letters,  edicts,  proclamations,  arrests,  and  dispersions; 
— all  the  vexatious  implements  of  petty  warfare  that 
could  be  wielded  by  the  mercenary  guerillas  of  govern- 
ment, clad  in  the  rusty  armour  of  Ihdr  obsolete  sta- 
tutes. Your  Lordships  will,  doubtless,  divide  new 
honours  between  the  Saviour  of  Portugal,  aud  the 
Dispenser  of  Delegates.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  to 
observe  the  diflereuce  between  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy;  if  Catholic  Spain,  faithful  Portugal,  or  the  no 
less  Catholic  and  faithful  king  of  the  one  Sicily  (of  ' 
which,  by  the  by,  you  have  lately  deprived  him),  stand 
in  need  of  succour,  away  goes  a fleet  and  an  army,  au 
ambassador  and  a subsidy,  sometimes  to  fight  pretty 
hardly,  generally  to  negotiate  very  badly,  aud  always 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  our  Popish  allies.  But  let 
four  millions  of  fellow-subjects  pray  for  relief,  who 
fight  and  pay  and  labour  in  yonr  behalf,  they  must  be 
treated  as  aliens ; and  although  their  “ father’s  house 
has  many  mansious,”  there  is  no  resling-place  for 
them.  Allow  me  to  ask,  are  you  not  fighting  for  the 
emancipation  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  certainly  is  a fool, 
and,  consequently,  in  all  probability,  a bigot?  and 
have  you  more  regard  for  a foreign  sovereign  than 
your  own  fellow-subjects:  who  are  not  fools,  for  they 
know  your  interest  better  than  you  know  your  own; 
who  are  not  bigots,  for  they  return  you  good  for  evil; 
but  who  are  in  worse  durance  than  the  prison  of  a 
usurper,  inasmuch  as  the  fetters  of  the  mind  are  more 
galling  than  those  of  the  body  ? 

Upon  the  consequences  of  your  not  acceding  to  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners,  I shall  not  expatiate;  you 
know  them,  you  will  fed  them,  and  your  childrens 
children  when  you  are  passed  away.  Adieu  to  that 
Union,  so  called  as  “ luctu  a non  luccndo  a Union 
from  never  uniting,  which  in  its  first  operation  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  in  its 
last  may  be  Lhecauseof  her  eternal  separation  from  this  j 
country.  If  it  must  be  called  a Union,  it  is  the  union  j 


of  the  shark  with  his  prey ; the  spoiler  swallows  up  1 
his  victim,  and  thus  they  become  one  and  indivisible. 
Thus  has  Great  Britain  swallowed  up  the  parliament,  j 
the  constitution,  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  re-  \ 
fuses  to  disgorge  even  a single  privilege,  although  for 
the  relief  of  her  swollen  and  distempered  body  po- 
litic. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  before  I sit  down,  will  bis 
Majesty's  ministers  permit  me  to  say  a few  words, 
not  on  their  merits,  for  that  would  be  superfluous,  but 
on  the  degree  of  estimation  iu  which  they  are  held  by 
the  people  of  these  realms  ? The  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  has  been  boasted  of  in  a triumphant  tone 
on  a late  occasion  within  these  walls,  and  a compa- 
rison instituted  between  their  conduct  aud  that  of  noble 
lords  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

What  portion  of  popularity  may  have  fallen  to  the 
share  of  my  noble  friends  (if  such  I may  presume  to 
call  them),  I shall  not  pretend  to  ascertain  ;but  that  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  it  were  vain  to  deny.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  a little  like  the  wind,  "no  one  knows 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goetb,”  but  they  feel 
it,  they  enjoy  it,  they  boast  of  it.  Indeed,  modest 
and  unostentatious  as  they  are,  to  what  part  of 
the  kingdom,  even  the  most  remote,  can  they  flee 
to  avoid  tbe  triumph  which  pursues  them?  If  they 
plunge  into  the  midland  counties,  there  will  they 
be  greeted  by  the  manufacturers,  with  spurned  pe- 
titions in  their  hands,  and  those  halters  round  tbeir 
necks  recently  voted  in  their  behalf,  imploring  blessings 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously, 
contrived  to  remove  them  from  their  miseries  in  this 
to  a better  world.  If  they  journry  on  to  Scotland, 
from  Glasgow  to  Johnny  Groats,  every  where  will  they 
receive  similar  marks  of  approbation.  If  they  take 
a trip  from  Portpa trick  to  Donaghadee,  there  will  they 
rash  at  once  into  the  embraces  of  four  Catholic  mil- 
lions, to  whom  their  vote  of  this  night  is  about  to  en- 
dear them  for  ever.  When  they  return  to  the  me- 
tropolis, if  they  can  pass  under  Temple  Bar  without 
unpleasant  sensations  at  the  sight  of  the  greedy  niches 
over  that  ominous  gateway,  they  cannot  escape  the 
acclamations  of  tbe  livery,  and  tbe  more  tremulous, 
but  not  less  sincere,  applause,  the  blessings, u not  loud 
but  deep,”  of  bankrupt  merchants  and  doubting  stock- 
holders. If  they  look  to  tbe  army,  what  wreaths,  not 
of  laurel,  but  of  nightshade,  are  preparing  for  the  he- 
roes of  Walcheren!  It  is  true,  there  are  few  living 
deponents  left  to  testify  to  their  merits  oil  that  occasion ; 
but  a u cloud  of  witnesses”  are  gone  above  from 
that  gallant  army  which  they  so  generously  and 
piously  despatched,  to  recruit  the  u noble  army  of 
martyrs.” 

Wbat  if,  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career  (in  j 
which  they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as  Caligula’s 
artny  did  on  a similar  triumph,  the  prototype  of  their 
own),  they  do  not  perceive  any  of  those  memorials 
which  a grateful  people  erect  in  honour  of  thdr  bene- 
factors ; wbat  although  not  even  a sign-post  will  con- 
descend to  depose  the  Saracen’s  head  in  favour  of  tbe 
likeness  of  the  conquerors  of  Walcheren,  they  will  not 
want  a picture  who  can  always  have  a caricature ; or 
regret  the  omission  of  a statue  who  will  so  often  see 
themselves  exalted  in  eiligy!  But  their  popularity  is 
not  limited  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  an  island;  there 
are  other  countries  where  their  measures,  and  above 
all,  their  conduct  to  the  Catholics,  must  render  them 
pre-eminently  popalar.  If  they  are  beloved  here,  iu 
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France  they  must  be  adored.  There  is  no  measure 
more  repugnant  to  the  designs  and  feelings  of  Bonaparte 
than  Catholic  emancipation ; no  line  of  conduct  num.- 
propitious  to  his  projects,  than  that  which  has  been 
pursued,  is  pursuing,  and,  I fear,  will  be  pursued, 
towards  Ireland.  What  is  England  without  Ireland, 
and  what  is  Ireland  without  the  Catholics?  It  i*  on 
the  basis  of  your  tyrauny  Napoleon  hopes  to  build  his 
own.  So  grateful  must  oppression  of  the  Catholics 
be  to  bis  mind,  that  donbtlesa  (as  he  ha*  lately  per- 
mitted some  renewal  of  intercourse)  the  next  cartel 
will  convey  to  this  country  cargoes  of  Sevres  chiun 
and  blue  ribands  (things  iu  great  request,  and  of  equal 
value  at  this  moment),  blue  ribands  of  the  Legion  ot 
Honour  for  Dr.  Duigenan  and  his  ministerial  disciples. 
Such  is  that  well-earned  popularity,  the  result  of  those 
extraordinary  expeditions,  so  expensive  to  ourselves, 
and  so  useless  to  our  allies;  uf  those  singular  inqui- 
ries, so  exculpatory  to  the  accused  and  so  dissatis- 
factory to  the  people;  of  those  paradoxical  victories, 
so  honourable,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  British  name, 
and  so  destructive  to  the  best  iuterests  of  the  British 
nation : above  all,  such  is  the  reward  of  a conduct  pur- 
sued by  ministers  towards  the  Catholics. 

I have  to  apologise  to  the  House,  who  will,  I trust, 
pardon  one,  not  often  iu  the  habit  of  intruding  npon 
their  indulgence,  for  so  long  attempting  to  engage  their 
attention.  My  most  decided  opinion  is,  as  my  vote 
will  be,  in  favour  of  the  motiou. 


DEBATE  ON  MAJOR  CAnTWRIGlITS  PETITION. 

JUNE  I,  1813. 

Lord  Bvaoir  rose  and  said : — 

My  Lords, — The  petition  which  I now  hold,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House,  is  one  which 
1 humbly  conceive  requires  the  particular  attention  of 
your  Lordships,  inasmuch  as,  though  signed  but  by  a 
single  individual,  it  coutains  statements  which  (if  not 
disproved)  demand  most  serious  investigation.  The 
grievance  of  which  the  petitioner  complains  is  neither 
selfish  nor  imaginary.  It  is  not  his  own  only,  for  it 
has  been,  and  is  still,  felt  by  numbers.  No  one 
without  these  walls,  nor  indeed  withiu,  but  may  to- 
morrow be  made  liable  to  the  same  insult  and 
obstruction,  in  the  discharge  of  an  imperious  duty  for 
the  restoration  of  the  true  constitution  of  these  realms, 
by  petitioning  for  reform  in  parliament.  The  peti- 
tioner, my  Lords,  is  a man  whose  long  life  has  been 
spent  iu  one  unceasing  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  against  that  undue  influence  which  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ; 
and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
his  political  tenets,  few  will  be  found  to  question  the 
integrity  of  his  intentions.  Even  now  oppressed  with 
years,  and  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  attendant 
on  his  age,  but  still  unimpaired  in  talent,  and  un- 
shaken in  spirit — “ /ran gat  non  flectes ” — he  has 
received  many  a wound  iu  the  combat  against  corrup- 
tion ; and  the  new  grievance,  the  fresh  insult  of  which 
fie  complains,  may  inflict  another  scar,  but  no  dis- 
honour. The  petition  is  signed  by  John  Cartwright, 
and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  parliament, 
in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform  in  the  represent- 
ation, which  is  the  best  service  to  be  rendered  both 
to  parliament  and  people,  that  he  encountered  the 
wanton  outrage  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  bis 


petition  to  your  Lordships.  It  is  couched  in  firm  yet 
respectful  language  — in  the  language  of  a man,  not 
regardless  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  but  at  the  same 
lime,  I trust,  equally  mindful  of  the  deference  to  be 
paid  to  Ibis  House.  The  petitioner  states,  amongst 
other  matter  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  to 
all  who  are  British  in  tbeir  feelings,  as  well  as  blood 
and  birth,  that  on  the  2 1st  January,  1813,  at  Hud- 
dersfield, himself  and  six  other  persons,  who,  on 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  had  waited  on  him  merely  as 
a testimony  of  respect,  were  seized  by  a military  and 
civil  force,  aud  kept  in  close  custody  for  several  hours, 
subjected  to  gross  and  abusive  insinuations  from  the 
commanding  officer,  relative  to  tbe  character  of  the  I 
petitioner;  that  he  (the  petitioner)  was  finally  carried  j 
before  a magistrate,  und  not  released  till  au  exarain-  j 
ation  of  bis  papers  proved  that  there  was  not  only  j 
no  just,  but  not  even  statutable,  charge  against  him; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  promise  and  order  from 
the  presiding  magistrates  of  a copy  of  the  warrant 
against  your  petitioner,  it  was  afterwards  withheld  ou 
divers  pretexts,  and  has  never  until  this  hour  been 
granted.  The  names  and  condition  of  the  parties  will 
be  fouud  in  the  petition.  To  the  other  topics  touched 
upon  in  the  petition,  1 shall  not  now  advert,  from  a 
wish  not  to  encroach  upon  the  time  of  the  House; 

! but  I do  most  sincerely  call  the  attention  of  your 
; Lordships  to  its  general  contents — it  is  in  the  cause 
of  the  parliament  and  people  that  the  rights  of  this 
venerable  freeman  have  been  violated,  and  it  is,  iu  my 
opinion,  the  highest  mark  of  respect  that  coaid  be 
paid  to  the  House,  that  to  your  justice,  rather  than 
by  appeal  to  any  inferior  court,  he  now  commits 
himself.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  remon- 
strance, it  is  some  satisfaction  to  me,  though  mixed 
with  regret  for  the  occasion,  that  I have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  statiug  the  obstruction  to  which 
the  subject  is  liable,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most 
lawful  and  imperious  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by 
petition  reform  in  parliament.  I have  shortly  slated 
his  complaint;  (he  petitioner  lias  more  fully  expressed 
it.  Your  Lordships  will,  I hope,  adopt  some  measure 
fully  to  protect  and  redress  him,  and  not  him  alone, 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  insulted  and  ag- 
grieved in  his  person,  by  the  interposition  of  an  abused 
civil,  and  unlawful  military,  force  between  them  and 
their  right  of  petition  to  their  own  representatives. 

His  Lordship  then  presented  the  petition  from 
Major  Cartwright,  which  was  read,  complaining  of 
the  circumstances  at  Huddersfield,  and  of  interruptions 
given  to  the  right  of  petitioning  in  several  places  in 
tbe  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  his 
Lordship  moved  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Several  lords  having  spoken  on  the  question. 

Lord  Byron  replied,  that  he  had,  from  motives  of 
duty,  presented  this  petition  to  their  Lordships’  con- 
sideration. The  Noble  Earl  had  contended,  that  it 
was  not  a petition,  but  a speech ; and  that,  as  it 
! contained  no  prayer,  it  should  not  lie  received.  What 
1 was  the  necessity  of  a prayer?  If  that  word  were  to 
be  used  in  its  proper  sense,  their  Lordships  could  nut 
expect  that  any  man  should  pray  to  others.  He  had 
only  to  say,  that  tbe  petition,  though  in  some  parts 
expressed  strongly  perhaps,  did  not  contain  any  im- 
proper mode  of  address,  but  was  couched  in  respectful 
language  towards  their  Lordships;  he  should  therefore 
trust  their  Lordships  would  allow  the  petition  to  be 
received. 
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A FRAG  ME  NT.  (0 

June  17,  1810. 

In  the  year  17 — , haring  for  some  time  determined 
on  a journey  through  countries  not  hitherto  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  I set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  whom  I shall  designate  by  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus Dan-el.  He  was  a few  years  my  elder,  and 
a man  of  considerable  fortune  and  ancient  family ; 
advantages  which  an  extensive  capacity  prevented  him 
alike  from  undervaluing  or  overrating.  Some  peculiar 
circumstances  in  his  private  history  had  rendered  him 
to  me  an  object  of  attention,  of  interest,  and  even  of 
regard,  which  neither  the  reserve  of  his  manners,  nor 
occasional  indications  of  an  inquietude,  at  times  nearly 
approaching  to  alienation  of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

1 was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I had  begun  early; 
but  my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a recent  date : wr 
had  been  educated  at  the  same  schools  and  university; 
but  his  progress  through  these  had  pn*ce*led  mine, 
ami  he  had  been  deeply  initiated  into  what  is  called 
the  world,  while  I was  yet  in  my  noviciate.  While 
thus  engaged,  I heard  much  both  of  bis  past  and 
present  life;  and,  although  in  these  accounts  there 
were  many  and  irrcconcileable  contradictions,  I could 
still  gather  from  the  whole  that  he  was  a being  of  no 
common  order,  and  one  who,  whatever  pains  he  might 
take  to  avoid  remark,  would  still  lx-  remarkable.  I 
had  cultivated  his  acquaintance  subsequently,  ami 
endeavoured  to  obtain  bis  friendship,  but  this  last 
appeared  to  be  unattainable;  whatever  affections  hr 
might  have  possessed,  seemed  now,  some  to  have  i 
been  extinguished,  and  others  to  be  concentred  : that 
his  feelings  were  acute,  I had  sufficient  opportunities 
of  observing;  for,  although  he  could  control,  he  could 
not  altogether  disguise  them  : still  he  had  a power  of  : 
giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  of  another,  in 
such  a manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  define  the 
nature  of  what  was  working  within  him;  and  the 
expressions  of  his  features  would  vary  so  rapidly, 
though  slightly,  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  trace  them 
to  their  sources.  It  was  evident  that  be  was  a prey  to 
some  careless  disquiet;  but  whether  it  arose  from  am- 
bition, love,  remorse,  grief,  from  one  or  all  of  these,  or 
merely  from  a morbid  temperament  akin  to  disease, 

I could  not  discover : there  were  circumstances  al- 
leged, which  might  have  justified  the  application  to 
each  of  these  causes ; but,  as  I have  before  said, 
these  were  so  contradictory  and  contradicted,  thai 
none  could  be  fixed  upon  with  accuracy.  Wherr 
there  is  mystery,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  then* 
roust  also  he  evil : 1 know  not  how  this  inay  be,  bn: 
in  him  there  certainly  was  the  one,  though  1 could  not  | 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  other — and  felt  loth,  as 
far  as  regarded  himself,  to  believe  in  its  existence. 
My  advances  were  received  with  sufficient  coldness; 
but  1 was  young,  and  not  easily  discouraged,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining,  to  a certain  degree, 
that  common-place  intercourse  and  moderate  confi- 
dence of  common  and  every  -day  concerns,  created  and 

(!)  “Daring  a week  of  rain  at  Diodati,  in  the  sammer  of 
1810,  the  party  having  amused  themselves  with  reading 
German  ghost  stories,  they  agreed  at  lust  to  write  something 
in  imitation  of  them.  * You  and  I,’  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs, 
Sbeliey,  ‘ will  publish  ours  together.’  He  then  began  his 
Ule  of  the  yampirr;  and,  having  the  whole  arranged  in 
bis  head,  repeated  to  them  a sketch  of  the  story  one  even- 
ing; — hut,  from  the  narrative  being  in  prose,  made  but  little 
progress  in  Ailing  up  his  outline.  The  most  memorable  rt- 


cemented  by  similarity  of  pursuit  and  frequency  of 
meeting,  which  is  called  intimacy,  or  friendship,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  him  who  uses  those  words  to 
express  them. 

Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively;  and  to 
him  I bad  applied  for  information  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  my  intended  journey.  It  was  ray  secret 
wish  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  me ; 
it  was  also  a probable  hope,  founded  upon  the  sha- 
dowy restlessness  which  I had  observed  in  him,  and 
to  which  the  animation  which  he  appeared  to  feel  on 
such  subjects,  and  bis  apparent  indifference  to  all  by 
which  he  was  more  immediately  surrounded,  gave 
fresh  strength.  This  wish  I first  hinted,  and  then 
expressed  : his  answer,  though  I had  partly  expected 
it,  gave  me  all  the  pleasure  of  surprise— he  consented  ; 
and,  after  the  requisite  arrangement,  we  commenced 
our  voyages.  After  journeying  through  various  coun- 
tries of  the  south  of  Europe,  our  attention  was  turned 
towards  the  East,  according  to  our  original  destina- 
tion; and  it  was  in  my  progress  through  those  regions 
that  the  incident  occurred  upon  which  will  turn  what 
1 may  have  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must  from  his 
appearance  have  been  in  early  life  more  than  usually 
robust,  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  giving  way, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  apparent  disease : he 
bad  neither  cough  nor  hectic,  yet  he  became  daily 
more  enfeebled  : his  habits  were  temperate,  and  he 
neither  declined  nor  complained  of  fatigue;  yet  he  was 
evidently  wasting  away  : lie  became  more  and  more 
silent  and  sleepless,  and  at  length  so  seriously  altered, 
that  my  alarm  grew  proportionate  to  what  I conceived 
to  be  his  danger. 

We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna,  on  1 
an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and  Sardis,  from 
which  I endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  in  his  present 
state  of  indisposition  — but  in  vain:  there  appeared 
to  be  an  oppression  on  his  mind,  and  a solemnity  in 
his  manner,  which  ill  corresponded  with  his  eagerness  i 
to  proceed  on  what  1 regarded  as  a mere  party  of  plea- 
sure, little  suited  to  a valetudinarian ; but  I opposed 
him  no  longer — and  in  a few  days  we  set  off  together, 
accompanied  only  by  a sermgee  and  a single  janizary. 

We  had  passed  half-way  towards  the  remains  of 
Ephesus,  leaving  behind  ns  the  more  fertile  environs 
of  Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon  that  wild  and 
tenautless  tract,  through  the  marshes  and  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  few  huts  yet  lingering  over  the 
broken  columns  of  Diana  — the  roofless  walls  of 
expelled  Christianity,  and  the  still  more  recent  but 
complete  desolation  of  abandoned  mosques  — when 
the  sudden  and  rapid  illness  of  my  companion  obliged 
us  to  halt  at  a Turkish  cemetery,  the  turbaned  tomb- 
stones of  which  were  the  sole  indication  that  human 
life  had  ever  been  a sojourner  in  this  wilderness. 
The  only  earavan.sera  we  had  seen  was  left  some 
hours  behind  us,  not  a vestige  of  a town  or  even  cot- 
tage was  within  sight  or  hope,  and  this  u city  of  the 
dead*  appeared  to  be  the  sole  refuge  for  my  unfor- 

indeed,  of  their  story-telling  compact,  wan  Mr*.  Shel- 
ls" 4 wild  and  powcrfnl  romonce  of  A'rnnkcnrfcla.” — Moorr. 

I began  it,"  juijs  Lord  Byron,  “in  an  old  account-book 

Miss  Milbunke’s,  which  I kept  because  it  coutain*  the 
word  ‘ Household,'  written  by  her  twice  on  the  inside  blank 
page  of  the  covers;  being  the  only  two  scraps  I have  in  the 
world  in  her  writing,  except  her  name  to  the  Deed  of  Se- 
en ration."— L.  K. 
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tunate  friend,  who  seemed  on  the  \crgc  of  becoming 
the  last  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation,  I looked  round  for  a place  where 
he  might  most  conveniently  repose: — contrary  to  the 
usual  aspect  of  Mahometan  burial-grounds,  the  cy- 
presses were  in  this  few  in  number,  and  these  thinly 
scattered  over  its  extent : the  tombstones  were  mostly 
fallen,  and  worn  with  age : — upon  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these,  and  beneath  one  of  the  most 
spreading  trees,  Darvell  supported  himself,  in  a half- 
reclining  posture,  with  great  difficulty.  He  asked 
for  water.  I had  some  doubts  of  our  being  able  to 
find  any,  and  prepared  to  go  in  search  of  it  with 
hesitating  despondency  : but  he  desired  me  to  remain; 
and  turning  to  Suleiman,  our  janizary,  who  stood  by 
us  smoking  with  great  tranquillity,  he  said,  u Sulei- 
man, verbana  su,”  (i.  e.  bring  some  water,)  and  went 
on  describing  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  found  with 
great  minuteness,  at  a small  well  for  camels,  a few 
hundred  yards  to  the  right : the  janizary  obeyed.  I 
said  to  Darvel,  “How  did  you  know  this?”  — lie 
replied,  “ From  our  situation;  you  must  perceive  that 
this  place  was  once  inhabited,  and  could  not  hare 
been  so  without  springs:  I have  also  been  here  before.” 
“ You  have  been  here  before ! — How  came  you 
never  to  mention  this  to  me?  and  what  could  you  be 
doing  in  a place  where  no  one  would  remain  a mo- 
ment longer  than  they  could  help  it?” 

To  this  question  I received  no  answer.  In  the 
mean  time  Suleiman  returned  with  the  water,  leaving 
the  serrugee  and  the  horses  at  the  fountain.  The 
quenching  of  bis  thirst  had  the  appearance  of  reviving 
him  for  a moment;  and  I conceived  hopes  of  his  being 
able  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to  return,  and  I urged  the 
attempt.  He  was  silent — and  appeared  to  be  collect- 
ing his  spirits  for  an  effort  to  speak.  He  began  : — 
“ This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  ami  of  my  life ; 
— I came  here  to  die : but  I have  a request  to  make, 
a command — for  such  my  last  words  must  be.  You 
will  observe  it?  ” 

* Most  certainly ; but  have  better  hopes.” 

“ I have  no  hopes,  nor  wishes,  but  this — conceal 
my  death  from  every  human  being.” 

u I hope  there  will  be  no  occasion ; that  you  will 
recover,  and ” 

w Peace! — it  must  be  so:  promise  this.” 

“ I do  ” 

“ Swear  it,  by  all  that ” He  here  dictated  an 

oath  of  great  solemnity. 

u There  is  no  occasion  for  this  — I will  observe 

your  request ; and  to  doubt  me  is ” 

u It  cannot  be  helped, — you  must  swear.” 

I took  the  oath : it  appeared  to  relieve  him.  He 
removed  a seal  ring  from  his  finger,  on  which  were 
some  Arabic  characters,  and  presented  it  to  roc.  He 
proceeded:— 

“ On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon  precisely 
(what  month  you  please,  but  this  must  be  the  day), 
you  must  fling  this  ring  into  the  salt  springs  which 
ran  into  the  Bay  of  Eleusis:  the  day  after,  at  the 
same  hour,  you  must  repair  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  wait  one  hour.” 

(I)  Lord  Byron,  It  appears  from  a letter  to  Mr.  Murray, 
dated  January,  1817,  and  n note  found  among  hU  papers 
after  hU  Lordship's  decease,  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Armenian  at  Venice,  towards  the  close  of  1816.  These 
Kpiatlee  are  the  only  fruit  of  his  labours,  in  this  direction, 
which  have  reached  the  world. — P.  B. 


“ Why  ?” 
u You  will  see.” 

u The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  you  say  ?” 
u The  niuth.  ” 

As  1 observed  that  the  present  was  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  pansed. 
As  he  sat,  evidently  becoming  more  feeble,  a stork, 
with  a snake  in  her  beak,  perched  upon  a tombstone 
near  us;  and,  without  devouring  her  prey,  appeared 
to  be  .steadfastly  regarding  us.  I know  not  what 
impelled  me  to  drive  it  away,  but  the  attempt  was 
useless;  she  made  a few  circles  in  the  air,  and  re- 
turned exactly  to  the  same  spot.  Darvell  pointed  to 
it,  and  smiled : he  spoke — 1 know  not  whether  to  him- 
self or  to  ine— but  the  words  were  only,  w,Tis  well!* 
u What  is  well?  what  do  you  mean?” 
tt  No  matter  : you  must  bnry  me  here  this  evening, 
and  exactly  where  that  bird  is  now  perched.  You 
know  the  rest  of  my  injunctions.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  might  be  best 
concealed.  After  these  were  finished,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Yon  perceive  that  bird?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak?” 
u Doubtless : there  is  nothing  uncommon  tn  it ; it 
is  her  natural  prey.  But  it  is  odd  that  she  does  not 
devour  it.” 

He  smiled  in  a ghastly  manner,  and  said,  faintly, 
u It  is  not  yet  time!  ” As  he  spoke,  the  stork  flew 
away.  My  eves  followed  it  for  a moment — it  could 
hardly  be  longer  than  ten  might  be  counted.  I fdt 
Darrell's  weight,  as  it  were,  increase  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  turning  to  look  upon  his  face,  perceived  that 
he  was  dead! 

1 was  shocked  with  the  sadden  certainty  which 
could  not  be  mistaken  — his  countenance  in  a few 
minutes  became  nearly  black.  I should  have  attri- 
buted so  rapid  a change  to  poison,  had  I not  been 
aware  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  it  un- 
perceivcd.  The  day  was  declining,  the  body  was 
rapidly  altering;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  fulfil 
bis  request.  With  the  aid  of  Suleiman's  atugban 
and  my  own  sabre,  we  scooped  a shallow  grave  upon 
the  spot  which  Darvell  had  indicated  . the  earth  easily 
gave  way,  having  already  received  some  Mahometan 
tenant.  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the  time  permitted  ua, 
and  throwing  the  dry  earth  upon  all  that  remained  of 
the  singular  being  so  lately  departed,  we  cut  a few 
sods  of  greener  turf  from  the  less  witherod  soil  around 
us,  and  laid  them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grief,  1 was  tearless. 


TWO  EPISTLES 

FROM  THE  ARMENIAN  VERSION  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. (I) 

The  Epistle  of  the  ('/irinthians  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  (2) 

I.  Stepheh,(3)  and  the  elders  with  him,  Dabnus, 
i Eubulus,  Tbeophilus,  and  Xiuon,  to  Paul,  our  father 

f2)  Some  MSS.  have  the  title  thm:  Epistle  of  Stephen  the  I 
j Elder  to  Paul  the  Jpostle,  from  the  Corinthians. 

(3)  In  the  MSS.  the  marginal  verses  published  by  the  j 
| Whistons  are  wanting. 
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and  evangelist,  and  faithful  master  in  Jesus  Christ, 
heallh.(l) 

2.  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth,  Simon  by  name, 
and  Cleobu»,(2)  who  vehemently  disturb  the  faith  of 
some  with  deceitful  and  corrupt  words; 

3.  Of  which  words  thou  shouldst  inform  thyself: 

4.  For  neither  have  we  heard  such  words  from 
thee,  nor  from  the  other  apostles : 

5.  But  we  know'  only  that  what  we  have  heard 
from  thee  and  from  them,  that  we  have  kept  firmly. 

6.  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lord  had  compas- 
sion, that,  whilst  thou  art  yet  with  us  in  the  flesh, 
we  are  again  about  to  hear  from  thee. 

7.  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come  thyself 
amongst  us  quickly. 

8.  We  believe  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  re- 
vealed to  Tbeouas,  he  hath  delivered  thee  from  the 
huuds  of  the  unrighteous. (3) 

9.  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure 
men,  for  thus  do  they  say  and  teach: 

10.  That  it  behoves  not  to  admit  the  Prophcls.(4) 

1 1.  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence  of  God : 

1 2.  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh : 

13.  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  man  was  altogether 
created  by  God: 

14.  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom  in  liie  flesh  from  the  Virgin  Mary: 

15.  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world  was  the 
work  of  God,  but  of  some  one  of  the  angels. 

16.  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste  (5)  to  come 
amongst  us; 

17.  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  remain 
without  scandal; 

18.  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be  made 
manifest  by  an  open  refutation.  Fare  thee  well. (6) 

The  deacons  Therepliis  and  Tichns(7)  received 
and  conveyed  this  Epistle  to  the  city  of  the  Philip- 
pians.  (8) 

When  Panl  received  the  Epistle,  although  he  was 
then  in  chains  on  account  of  Stratonice,  (9)  the  wife 
of  Apofolanus,(lO)  yet,  as  it  were  forgetting  his  bonds, 
he  mourned  over  these  words,  and  said,  weeping:  “It 
were  better  for  me  to  be  dead,  and  with  the  Lord. 
For  while  1 am  iu  this  body,  and  hear  the  wretched 
words  of  such  false  doctrine,  behold,  grief  arises  upon 
grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a weight  to  my  chains; 
when  I behold  this  calamity,  and  progress  of  the  ma- 
chinations of  Satan,  who  searcbeth  to  do  wrong.” 

And  thus,  with  deep  affliction,  Paul  composed  his 
reply  to  the  Epistle.  (1 1) 

EriSTI.E  OF  PAUL  TO  TUK  COlUtfTHI  AHS,  (1 2) 

1.  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed  by 
so  many  errors,  (13)  to  his  Coriuthian  brethren,  health. 

(1)  In  some  MSS.  we  find.  The  elders  A'umenus,  Eubvlus, 
Theophilus,  and  Nomeson,  to  Paul  their  brother,  health! 

(2)  Others  read.  There  came  certain  men, ....  <uul  Uobeus, 
it  ho  vehemently  shake. 

(3)  Some  MSS.  have,  IF e believe  in  the  f/>rd,  that  his 
presence  was  made  manifest ; and  by  this  hath  the  Lord  de- 
livered us  from  the  hands  of  the  unrighteous. 

(4)  Others  read.  To  read  the  Prophets. 

(6)  Some  MSS.  have,  Therefore,  brother , do  thou  make 
haste. 

(fi)  Others  read,  Fare  thee  weO  t«  the  l/trd. 

(7)  .Some  MSS.  hare.  The  deacons  Thertpus  and  Techus. 

(*]  The  Whlstoas  have,  7b  the  city  qf  Phoenicia:  but  in 

all  the  MSS.  we  And,  7b  the  city  of  the  Philippians. 


2.  1 nothing  marvel  that  the  preachers  of  evil  have 
made  this  progress. 

3.  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to  fulfil 
his  coming,  verily  on  this  account  do  certain  men  per- 
vert and  despise  his  words. 

4.  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  bave  taught 
you  that  only  which  I myself  received  from  the  former 
apostles,  who  always  remained  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

5.  And  I now  say  nnto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary*,  who  was  of  tl»e 
seed  of  David, 

6.  According  to  the  annunciation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sent  to  her  by  our  Father  from  Heaven; 

7.  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the 
world, (1 4)  and  deliver  our  flesh  by  his  flesh,  and  that 
he  might  raise  us  up  from  the  dead; 

8.  As  in  this  also  he  himself  became  the  example: 

9.  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man  was 
created  by  the  Father, 

10.  He  has  not  remained  in  perdition  unsought;  (15) 

1 I.  But  be  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  revived 

by  adoption. 

12.  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  sent,  firstly,  the  Prophets  to  the  Jews: 

13.  That  he  would  absolve  them  from  their  sins, 
and  bring  them  to  his  judgment. 

1 4.  Because  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the  bouse 
of  Israel,  he  bestowed  and  poured  forth  his  Spirit 
upon  the  Prophets; 

15.  That  they  sbouhl,  for  a long  time,  preach  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  nativity  of  Christ. 

16.  But  he  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he 
wished  to  make  himclf  God,  laid  his  hand  upon  them, 

17.  And  bound  all  men  in  sin,  ( 1 6) 

18.  Because  the  judgincut  of  the  world  was  ap- 
proaching. 

19.  But  Almighty  God,  when  he  willed  to  justify, 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  his  creature; 

20.  But  when  he  saw  his  affliction,  he  had  com- 
passion upon  him: 

21.  And  at  the  end  of  a time,  lie  sent  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  Virgin  foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

22.  Who,  believing  readily, (1 7)  was  made  worthy 
to  conceive,  and  bring  forth  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

23.  That  from  this  perishable  body,  in  which  the 
evil  spirit  was  glorified,  he  should  be  cast  out,  and 
it  should  be  made  manifest 

24.  That  he  was  not  God:  For  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  flesh,  had  recalled  and  saved  this  perishable  flesh, 
and  drawn  it  into  eternal  life  by  faith. 

25.  Because  iu  his  body  he  would  prepare  a pure 
temple  of  justice  for  all  ages; 

26.  In  whom  vve  also,  when  we  believe,  arc  saved 

(9)  Other*  rend,  On  account  of  Onntice. 

(10)  The  WhUtoni  have.  Of  Jpollophanus:  but  iu  all  the 
MSS.  wc  read,  Jpqfolanux. 

(11)  In  the  text  of  this  Epistle  thrre  nre  some  other  ra. 
nations  in  the  words,  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 

(12)  Some  MSS.  hare,  Paul’s  Epistle  from  prison,  for  the 
instruction  of  the.  Corinthians. 

(13)  Others  read,  Distud/ed  by  various  compunctions. 

(It)  Some  MSS.  have,  That  Jesus  might  comfort  the  uvrtd. 

(15;  Others  read,  Tie  has  not  remained  indifferent. 

(I0)  Some  MSS.  hare,  Laid  his  hand,  and  them  and  all 
body  bound  (a  sin. 

(17)  Others  read,  fie  He  ting  with  a pure  heart. 
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27.  Therefore  know  ye  that  these  men  are  not  the  1 * 3 * 5 
children  of  justice,  but  the  children  of  wrath; 

28.  Who  turn  away  from  themselves  the  compas- 
sion of  God; 

29.  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the 
earth  were  altogether  works  nude  by  the  baud  of  the 
Father  of  all  things.  ( 1 ) 

30.  But  these  cursed  men  (2)  have  the  doctrine  of 
the  serpent. 

31.  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw  i 
yourselves  tar  from  these,  and  expel  from  amongst  ! 
you  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

32.  Because  you  are  not  tin?  children  of  rebel-  | 
lion,  (3)  but  the  sons  of  the  beloved  church. 

33.  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  resurrec-  | 
lion  is  preached  to  all  men. 

34.  Therefore  they  who  aflirm  that  there  is  no  re-  ' 
surrection  of  the  flesh,  they  indeed  shall  not  be  raised 
up  to  eternal  life; 

35.  But  to  judgment  and  condemnation  shall  the 
unbeliever  arise  in  the  flesh ; 

30.  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  shall  be  denied  the  resurrection:  because 
such  are  found  to  refuse  the  resurrection. 

37.  But  you  also,  Corinthians  1 have  known,  from 
the  seeds  of  wheat,  and  from  other  seeds, 

38.  That  one  grain  falls  (4)  dry  into  the  earth, 
and  within  it  first  dies, 

39.  And  afterwards  rises  again,  by  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  endued  with  the  same  body  : 

40.  Neither  indeed  docs  it  arise  with  the  same 
simple  body,  but  manifold,  and  filled  with  blessing. 

41.  But  we  produce  the  example  not  only  from 
seeds,  but  from  the  honourable  bodies  of  men.  (&) 

42.  Ye  have  also  known  Jonas,  the  sou  of  Amit- 
Ui.(6) 

43.  Because  he  delated  to  preach  to  the  Nine- 
sites,  he  was  swallowed  np  in  the  belly  of  a fish  for 
three  days  and  three  nights; 

44  And  alter  three  days  God  heard  his  suppli- 
cation, and  brought  him  out  of  the  deep  abyss; 

45.  Neither  was  any  part  of  his  body  corrupted; 
neither  was  his  eyebrow  bent  down.  (7) 

46.  And  bow  much  more  for  you,  t)  men  of  little 
faith; 

47.  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will 
he  raise  you  np,  even  as  he  Imnscif  hath  arisen. 

48.  If  the  bones  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  lulling  upon 
ibe  dead,  revived  the  dead, 

49.  By  how  much  more  shall  ye,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  flesh  and  the  blood  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  arise  again  on  that  day  vvith  a perfect  body? 

50.  Elias  the  prophet,  embracing  the  widow’s  son, 
raised  him  from  the  dead: 

51.  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ  revive 
you,  on  that  day,  with  a perfect  body,  even  as  he 
himself  hath  arisen? 

52.  But  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,  (8) 

53.  Henceforth  no  one  shall  cause  me  to  travail; 
for  I bear  on  my  body  these  fetters,  (9) 


54.  To  obtain  Christ ; and  I suffer  with  patience 
these  afflictions,  to  become  worthy  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

55.  And  do  each  of  you,  having  received  the  law 
from  the  hands  of  the  blessed  Prophets  and  the  holy 
gospel, (10)  firmly  maintain  it; 

56.  To  the  end  that  you  may  be  rewarded  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  tbe  possession  of  the  life 
eternal. 

57.  But  if  any  of  ye,  not  believing,  shall  trespass, 
he  shall  be  judged  with  the  oiisdoers,  and  punished 
with  those  who  have  false  belief. 

58.  Because  such  are  the  generation  of  vipers,  and 
the  children  of  dragons  and  basilisks. 

59.  Drive  far  from  amongst  ye,  and  fly  from  such, 
vvith  the  aid  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

60.  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved  Son 
be  upon  you. (I  I)  Amen. 

Done  into  English  by  me,  January,  February,  1817, 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid  and  ex- 
position of  the  Armenian  Text  by  the  Father  Paschal 
Aucher,  Armenian  Friar. 

BYRON. 

VENICE,  April  10,  1817. 

I had  also  the  Latin  text,  but  it  is  in  many  places 
very  corrupt,  and  with  great  omissions. 


LETTER  TO  JOHN  MURRAY,  ESQ.  ON  THE 
REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES’S  STRICTURES  ON 
THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE. 

ul  'U  play  at  Bowls  with  the  sun  anrl  moon.*' — Old  Song. 
u My  rolther’a  aulj,  Sir,  and  she  has  rather  forgotten  her- 
sel  in  spenkin|  to  my  Leddy,  that  canna  weel  bid*  to  be 
contradict  it,  (as  I ken  aaebody  likes  It,  If  they  could  help 
themseJs.)” 

Talcs  of  My  Landlord ; Old  Mortality,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 


Raybrva,  February  7,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  different  pamphlets  which  you  have  had 
the  goodness  to  send  me,  on  the  Pope  and  Bowles’s 
controversy,  l perceive  that  my  name  is  occasionally 
introduced  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Bowles  refers  more 
tlmu  once  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  “ a re- 
markable circumstance,”  not  only  in  his  letter  to 
. Mr.  Campbell,  but  in  bis  reply  to  the  Quarterly. 
! The  Quarterly  also,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist,  hav  e conferred 
on  me  the  dangerous  honour  of  a quotation;  and 
Mr.  Bowles  indirectly  makes  a kind  of  appeal  to  me 
personally,  by  saying,  u Lord  Byron,  if  he  rente  tubers 
the  circumstance,  will  witness*  —(witness  is  italic, 
an  ominous  character  for  a testimony  at  present). 

I shall  not  avail  myself  of  a “ non  mi  ricordo,”  even 
after  so  long  a residence  in  Italy ; — l do  u remember 
the  circumstance,’1 — and  have  no  reluctance  to  re- 
late it  (since  called  upon  so  to  do),  as  correctly  as 


(I)  Some  MSS.  have,  Of  Cod  the  Father  of  all  things. 

('l  l Others  read.  They  curse,  themselves  in  this  thing. 

(3)  Other*  read,  Children  of  the  disobedient. 

(hj  Some  MSS.  have,  Thai  one  grain  falls  not  dry  into  the 
earth. 

(5)  Others  read,  Bui  ire  have  not  only  produced  from  seeds, 
but  from  the  honourable  body  of  «<in. 

6)  Others  read.  The  son  of  F matt  Mas. 

7)  Others  add,  J Yor  did  a hair  qf  his  body  fall  therefrom. 


(8)  Some  MSS.  have,  le  shall  not  receive  other  things  In 
vain. 

(U)  Others  finished  here  thus,  Henceforth  no  one  can 
trouble  me  further,  for  ! bear  in  my  body  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  The  grace  (f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  tcUh  your 
spirit,  my  brethren.  Amen. 

(10)  Some  MSS.  have.  Of  lh*  holy  evangelist. 

(11)  Others  add,  our  Lord  be  with  you  all. 
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the  distance  of  titaie  and  the  impression  of  intervening 
events  will  permit  me.  In  the  year  1812,  more  than 
three  years  after  the  publication  of  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Revietvers,  I had  the  honour  of  meeting 
Mr.  Bowles,  in  the  house  of  our  venerable  host  of 
Human  Life,  etc.  the  last  Argonaut  of  classic  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  the  Nestor  of  our  inferior  race  of 
living  poets.  Mr.  Bowles  calls  this  “ soon  after ” 
the  publication ; but  to  me  three  years  appear  a con- 
siderable segment  of  the  immortality  of  a modern 
poem.  I recollect  nothing  of  “ the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany going  into  another  room,” — nor,  though  I well 
remember  the  topography  of  our  host’s  elegant  and 
classically-furnished  mansion,  could  1 swear  to  the 
very  room  where  the  conversation  occurred,  though 
the  “ taking  down  the  poem  ” seems  to  fix  it  in  the 
library.  Had  it  been  “ taken  up*  it  would  probably 
have  been  in  the  drawing-room.  I presume  also  that 
the  “ remarkable  circumstance”  took  place  after  din- 
ner; as  I conceive  that  neither  Mr.  Bowles’s  polite- 
ness nor  appetite  would  have  allowed  him  to  detain 
u the  rest  of  the  company  ” standing  round  their 
chairs  in  the  “ other  room,”  while  we  were  discussing 
“ the  woods  of  Madeira,”  instead  of  circulating  its 
vintage.  Of  Mr.  Bowles’s  “ good  humour  ” I have  a 
full  and  not  ungrateful  recollection;  as  also  of  his 
gentlemanly  manners  and  agreeable  conversation.  I 
speak  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  particulars ; for 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  use  the  precise  words 
printed  in  the  pamphlet,  I cannot  say,  nor  could  he 
with  accuracy.  Of  “ the  tone  of  seriousness”  I cer- 
tainly recollect  nothing  : on  the  contrary,  I thought 
Mr.  Bowles  rather  disposed  to  treat  the  subject 
lightly;  for  he  said  (I  have  no  objection  to  be  con- 
tradicted, if  incorrect),  that  some  of  his  good-natured 
friends  had  come  to  him  and  exclaimed,  “Eh! 
Bowles!  how  came  you  to  make  the  wood*  of  Ma- 
deira? ” etc.  etc.  and  that  he  had  been  at  some  pains 
and  pulling  down  of  the  poem  to  convince  them  that 
be  had  never  made  “ the  woods”  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  was  right,  and  I was  wrtmg,  and  have  been 
wrong  still  up  to  this  acknowledgment;  for  I ought 
to  have  looked  twice  before  I wrote  that  which  in- 
volved an  inaccuracy  capable  of  giving  pain.  The 
fact  was,  that,  although  I bad  certainly  before  read 
the  Spirit  of  Discovery,  I took  the  quotation  fro m 
the  review.  But  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  not  the 
review's,  which  quoted  the  passage  correctly  enough, 

I believe.  I blundered  — God  knows  how — into  , 
attributing  the  tremors  of  the  lovers  to  “ the  woods 
of  Madeira,”  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  And 
I hereby  do  fully  and  freely  declare  and  asseverate, 
that  the  woods  did  not  tremble  to  a kiss,  and  that 
the  lovers  did.  I quote  from  memory  — 

“ A kiss 

Stole  on  the  listening  silence,  etc.  etc. 

They  (the  lover*  J trembled,  even  a*  if  the  power,”  etc. 

And  if  I had  been  aware  that  this  declaration  would 
have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  I should  not  have  waited  nine  years  to  make 
it,  notwithstanding  that  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  bad  been  suppressed  some  time  previously 
to  my  meeting  him  at  Mr.  Rogers’s.  Our  worthy 
host  might  indeed  have  told  him  as  much,  as  it  was 
at  his  representation  that  I suppressed  it.  A new 
edition  of  that  lampoon  was  preparing  for  the  press, 
when  Mr.  Rogers  represented  to  me,  that  “ I was  now 


acquainted  with  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  it, 
and  with  some  on  terms  of  intimacy;”  and  that  be 
knew  “one  family  in  particular  to  whom  its  suppres- 
sion would  give  pleasure.”  I did  not  hesitate  one 
moment,  it  was  cancelled  instantly;  and  it  is  no  fault 
; of  mine  that  it  has  ever  been  republished.  When  1 
left  England,  in  April,  1816,  with  no  very  violent  in- 
tentions of  troubling  that  country  again,  and  amidst 
scenes  of  various  kinds  to  distract  iny  attention, — 
almost  ray  last  act,  I believe,  was  to  sign  a power  of 
attorney,  to  yourself,  to  prevent  or  suppress  any  at- 
tempts (of  which  several  had  been  made  in  Ireland) 
at  a republication.  It  is  proper  that  1 should  state, 
that  the  persons  with  whom  1 was  subsequently  ac- 
quainted, whose  names  had  occurred  in  that  publica- 
tion, were  made  my  acquaintances  at  their  own  desire, 
or  through  the  unsought  intervention  of  others.  I 
never,  to  tl»e  best  of  my  knowledge,  sought  a personal 
introduction  to  any.  Some  of  them  to  this  day  1 know 
only  by  correspondence ; and  with  one  of  those  it  was 
begun  by  myself,  in  consequence,  however,  of  a polite 
verbal  communication  from  a third  person. 

1 have  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  these  circumstances, 
because  it  has  sometimes  been  made  a subject  of  bitter 
reproach  to  me  to  liave  endeavoured  to  suppress  that 
satire.  I never  shrunk,  as  those  who  know  me  know, 
from  any  personal  consequences  which  could  be  at- 
tached to  its  publication.  Of  its  subsequent  suppres- 
sion, as  l possessed  the  copyright,  1 was  the  best 
judge  and  the  sole  master.  The  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  suppression  I have  now  stated ; of  the 
motives,  each  must  judge  according  to  his  candour  or 
malignity.  Mr.  Bowles  does  roe  the  honour  to  talk  of 
“ noble  mind,”  and  “generous  magnanimity;”  and  all 
this  because  “ the  circumstance  would  have  been  ex- 
plained had  not  the  book  been  suppressed.”  I see 
no  “nobility  of  mind”  in  anact  of  simple  justice;  aud 
1 hate  the  word  “ magnanimity because  I have 
sometimes  seen  it  applied  to  the  grossest  of  impostors 
by  the  greatest  of  fools;  but  1 would  have  “explained 
the  circumstance,”  notwithstanding  “ the  suppression 
of  the  book,”  if  Mr.  Bowles  had  expressed  any  desire 
that  I should.  As  the  “gallant  Galbraith”  says  to 
“ BaiUie  Jarvie,”  “ Well,  the  devil  take  the  mistake, 
and  all  that  occasioned  it.”  I have  had  as  great  and 
greater  mistakes  made  about  me  personally  and  poeti- 
cally, once  a month  for  these  last  ten  years,  and  never 
cared  very  much  about  correcting  one  or  the  other,  at 
least  after  the  first  eigbt-and-forty  hours  had  gone 
over  them. 

I must  now,  however,  soy  a word  or  two  about 
Pope,  of  whom  you  have  my  opinion  more  at  large  in 
the  unpublished  letter  on  or  to  (for  1 forget  which)  the 
editor  of  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine ; — and 
here  I doubt  that  Mr.  Bowles  will  not  approve  of  my 
seutiments. 

Although  I regret  having  published  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Revietvers,  the  part  which  1 regret  the 
least  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles  with  reference 
to  Pope.  Whilst  I was  writing  that  publication,  in 
1807  and  1808,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  I. 
should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of 
Mr.  Bowles’s  edition  of  his  works.  As  1 had  com- 
pleted my  outline^  and  felt  lazy,  I requested  that  he 
would  do  so.  He  did  it.  His  fourteen  lines  on 
Bowles’s  Pope  are  in  the  first  edition  of  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers;  and  are  quite  as  severe  and 
much  more  poetical  than  my  own  in  the  second.  On 
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reprinting  the  work,  an  I put  my  name  to  it,  I omitted 
Mr.  Hobhousc’s  lines,  and  replaced  them  with  my 
own,  by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowles. 
I bare  stated  this  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition. 
It  is  many  years  since  1 hare  read  that  poem;  but 
the  Quarterly  Review , Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  anti 
Mr.  Bowles  himself,  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  re- 
fresh my  memory,  and  that  of  the  public.  I am  grieved 
to  say,  that  in  reading  over  those  lines,  I repent  o( 
their  having  so  far  fallen  short  of  what  1 meant  to 
express  upon  the  subject  of  Bowles’s  edition  of  Pope’s 
Works.  Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  u Lord  Byron  knows 
he  docs  not  deserve  this  character.”  I know  no  such 
thing.  I have  met  Mr.  Bowles  occasionally,  in  the 
best  society  in  London  ; be  appeared  to  me  an  amiable, 
well-informed,  and  extremely  able  man.  I desire  no- 
thing better  than  to  dine  in  company  with  such  a man- 
nered man  every  day  in  the  week : but  of  “ his  cha- 
racter” 1 know  nothing  personally;  I can  only  speak 
to  bis  manners,  and  these  have  my  warmest  approbation. 
But  I never  judge  from  manners,  for  I once  had  my 
pocket  picked  by  the  civilest  gentleman  I ever  met 
with ; and  one  of  the  mildest  persons  I ever  saw  was 
Ali  Pacha.  Of  Mr.  Bowles’s  “ character  ” I will  not 
do  him  the  injustice  to  judge  from  the  edition  of  Pope, 
if  be  prepared  it  heedlessly ; nor  the  justice,  should  it 
be  otherwise,  because  I would  neither  become  a lite- 
rary executioner  nor  a personal  one.  Mr.  Bowles  the 
individual,  and  Mr.  Bowles  the  editor,  appear  the  two 
most  opposite  things  imaginable. 

Aod  be  himself  one  ■ - antithesis.” 

I won’t  say  “ vile,”  because  it  is  harsh ; nor  * mis- 
taken,” because  it  has  two  syllables  too  many:  but 
every  one  must  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases. 

What  1 saw  of  Mr.  Bowles  increased  my  surprise 
and  regret  that  he  should  ever  have  lent  his  talents 
to  such  a task.  If  he  had  been  a fool,  there  would 
have  been  some  excuse  for  him ; if  he  bad  been  a needy 
or  a bad  man,  his  conduct  would  have  been  intelli- 
gible: but  he  is  the  opposite  of  a II  these;  and  thinking 
and  feeling  as  I do  of  Pope,  to  me  the  whole  thing  is 
unaccountable.  However,  I must  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  I cannot  call  his  edition  of  Pope  a 
“candid”  work;  and  I still  think  that  there  is  an 
alTeclation  of  that  quality  not  only  in  those  volumes, 
but  in  the  pamphlets  lately  published. 

“Why,  yet  be  doth  deny  hie  prisoners}” 

Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  “he  has  seen  passages  in  his 
letters  to  Martha  Blount  which  were  never  published 
by  me,  and  I hope  never  will  be  by  others;  which  are 
•o  gross  as  to  imply  the  yrosscst  licentiousness.”  Is 
this  fair  play  ? It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  that  such 
passages  exist;  and  that  Pope,  who  was  not  a monk, 
although  a Catholic,  may  have  occasionally  sinned  in 
word  and  deed  with  woman  in  his  youth:  but  is  this 
a sufficient  grouud  for  such  a sweeping  denunciation  ? 
Where  is  the  unmarried  Englishman  of  a certain  rank 
of  life,  who  (provided  he  has  not  taken  orders)  has 
not  to  reproach  himself  betweeu  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty  with  far  more  licentiousness  than  has  ever 
yet  been  traced  to  Pope?  Pope  lived  in  the  public 
eye  from  his  youth  upwards;  he  had  all  the  dunces 
of  his  awn  time  for  his  euemies,  and,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  some,  who  have  not  the  apology  of  duluess  for 
detraction,  since  his  death;  aud  yet  to  what  do  all 
their  accumulated  hints  and  charges  amount  ? — to  an 


equivocal  liaison  with  Martha  Blount,  which  might 
arise  as  much  from  his  infirmities  as  from  his  pas- 
sions; to  a hopeless  flirtation  with  Lady  Mary  W. 
Montagu;  to  a story  of  Cibber’s;  and  to  two  or  three 
coarse  passages  in  his  works.  Who  could  come  forth 
clearer  from  an  invidious  inquest  on  a life  of  fifty- 
six  years?  Why  are  we  to  be  officiously  reminded 
of  such  passages  in  his  letters,  provided  that  they  ex- 
ist ? Is  Mr.  Bowles  aware  to  what  such  rummaging 
among  “letters”  and  “stories”  might  lead?  1 have 
myself  seen  a collection  of  letters  of  another  eminent, 
nay,  pre-eminent,  deceased  poet,  so  abominably  gross, 
and  elaborately  coarse,  that  1 do  not  believe  that  they 
could  be  paralleled  in  our  language.  What  is  more 
strange  is,  that  some  of  these  are  couched  as  post- 
scripts  to  his  serious  and  sentimental  letters,  to  which 
are  tacked  either  a piece  of  prose,  or  some  verses,  of 
the  most  hyperbolical  indecency.  He  himself  says, 

! that  if  “obscenity  (using  a much  coarser  word)  be  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  most  certaiuly  cannot 
be  saved.”  These  letters  are  in  existence,  aud  have 
been  seen  by  many  besides  myself;  but  would  bis 
editor  have  been  u candid”  in  even  alluding  to  them? 
Nothing  would  have  even  provoked  me,  an  indifferent 
spectator,  to  allude  to  them,  Out  this  further  attempt 
ut  the  depreciation  of  Pope. 

What  should  we  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison,  who 
cited  the  following  passage  from  Walpole’s  letters  to 
George  Montagu?  “Dr.  Young  has  published  a new 
book,  etc.  Mr.  Addison  sent  for  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick,  as  he  was  dying,  to  show  him  in  what  peace 
a Christian  could  die;  unluckily  he  died  of  brandy: 
nothing  makes  a Christian  die  in  peace  like  being 
maudling!  but  don’t  say  this  in  Gath  where  you  are.” 
Suppose  the  editor  introduced  it  with  this  preface: 
“One  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole, 
which,  if  true,  was  indeed  flagitious.  Walpole  in- 
forms Montagu  that  Addison  sent  for  the  young  Earl 
of  Warwick,  when  dying,  to  show  him  in  what  peace 
a Christian  could  die;  but  uuluckily  he  died  drunk,* 
etc.  etc.  Now,  although  there  might  occur  on  the 
subsequent,  or  on  the  same  page,  a faint  show  of  dis- 
belief, seasoned  with  the  expression  of  the  “ same  can- 
dour” (the  same  exactly  as  throughout  the  book),  I 
should  say  that  this  editor  was  either  foolish  or  false 
to  his  trust;  such  a story  ought  not  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted, except  for  one  brief  mark,  of  crushing  indig- 
nation, unless  it  were  completely  proved.  Why  the 
words  “ if  true  /”  that  “ if”  is  not  a peace-maker.  Why 
talk  of  “Cibber’s  testimony”  to  his  licentiousness? 
to  what  does  this  amount?  that  Pope  when  very  young 
was  once  decoyed,  by  some  noblemen  and  tbe  player, 
to  a house  of  carual  recreation.  Mr.  Bowles  was  not 
always  a clergyman;  and  when  he  was  a very  young 
man,  was  he  never  seduced  into  as  much  ? If  I were 
in  the  humour  for  story-telling,  and  relating  littla 
anecdotes,  I could  tell  a much  better  story  of  Mr. 
Bowles  than  Cibber's,  upon  much  better  authority, 
viz.  that  of  Mr.  Bowles  himself.  It  was  not  related 
by  him  iu  my  presence,  but  in  that  of  a third  person, 
whom  Mr.  Bowles  names  oftener  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  replies.  This  gentlemen  related  it  to 
me  as  a humorous  aud  witty  anecdote;  and  so  it  was, 
whatever  its  other  characteristics  might  be.  But 
should  I,  fora  youthful  frolic,  brand  Mr.  Bowles  with 
a “ libertine  sort  of  love,”  or  with  “ licentiousness  ?* 
Is  he  the  less  now  a pious  or  a good  man,  for  not 
having  always  been  a priest?  No  such  thing;  lam 
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willing  to  believe  him  a good  man,  almost  as  good  a 
man  as  Pope,  but  no  better. 

Tbe  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand  uprimum 
mobile ” of  England  is  cant;  caut  political,  cant  poe- 
tical, cant  religious,  cant  moral;  but  always  cant,  ' 
multiplied  through  all  the  varieties  of  life.  It  is  the 
fashion,  and  while  it  lasts  will  lie  too  powerful  for 
those  who  can  only  exist  by  taking  tbe  tone  of  the 
time.  I say  cant , because  it  is  a thing  of  words, 
without  the  smallest  influence  upon  human  actions ; 
tbe  English  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and  much  poorer, 
and  more  divided  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  far 
less  moral,  Ilian  they  were  before  the  prevalence  of  j 
this  verbal  decorum.  This  hysterical  horror  of  poor 
Pope’s  not  very  well  ascertained  and  never  fully  proved 
amonrs  (for  even  Cibber  owns  that  he  prevented  the 
somewhat  perilous  adventure  in  which  Pope  was  em- 
barking) sounds  very  virtuous  in  a controversial  pam- 
phlet; but  all  men  of  the  world  who  know  what  life  is,  : 
or  at  least  what  it  was  to  them  in  their  youth,  must 
laugh  at  such  a ludicrous  foundation  of  the  charge  of 
“a  libertine  sort  of  love ;”  while  (he  more  serious  will  ; 
look  upon  those  who  bring  forward  such  charges  upon  j 
an  insulated  fact  as  fauatics  or  hypocrites,  perhaps 
both.  The  two  are  sometimes  comjKtunded  in  a happy 
mixture. 

Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  irreverently  of  1 
a “second  tumbler  of  hot  white-wine  uegua.”  What  1 
does  he  mean  ? Is  there  any  barm  in  uegus?  or  is  it 
the  worse  for  being  hot  I or  does  Mr.  Bowles  drink 
negus?  I bad  a better  opiuion  of  him.  I hoped  that  i 
whatever  wine  lie  drank  w.is  neat ; or,  at  least,  that, 
like  the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  “he  preferred 
punch , the  rather  as  there  was  nothing  against  it  in 
Scripture.”  I should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Bowles  was  fond  of  negus;  it  is  such  a “candid”  li- 
quor, so  like  a wishy-washy  compromise  between  the 
passion  for  wine  and  tlie  propriety  of  water.  But 
different  writers  have  divers  tastes.  Judge  Blackslone 
composed  his  Commentaries  (he  was  a poet  too  in 
his  youth)  with  a bottle  of  port  before  him.  Addi- 
son’s conversation  was  not  good  for  much  till  he  had 
taken  a similar  dose.  Perhaps  tbe  prescription  of 
these  two  great  men  was  not  inferior  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent one  of  a soi-disant  poet  of  this  day,  who,  after 
wandering  amongst  the  hills,  returns,  goes  to  bed,  and 
dictates  his  verses,  being  fed  by  a by -slander  with 
bread  and  butter  during  the  operation. 

I now  come  to  Mr.  Bowles's  “invariable  principles 
of  poetry.”  These  Mr.  Bow  les  and  some  of  his  corre- 
spondents pronounce  “unanswerable;”  and  they  arc 
•unanswered,”  at  least  by  Campbell,  who  seems  to 
have  been  astounded  by  the  title.  The  sultan  of  the 
time  being  offered  to  ally  biiuself  to  a king  of  France 
because  “he  hated  the  word  league;”  which  proves 
that  the  Padishah  understood  French.  Mr.  Campbell 
bAS  no  need  of  my  alliance,  nor  shall  1 presume  to 
offer  it;  but  I do  bate  that  word  “i invariable.”  What 
is  there  of  human,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wis- 
dom, science,  power,  glory,  mind,  matter,  life,  or 
death,  which  is  “ invariable: Of  course  I put  things 
divine  out  of  the  question.  Of  all  arrogaut  baptisms 
of  a book,  this  title  to  a pamphlet  appears  the  most 
complacently  conceited.  It  is  Mr.  Campbell's  part  to 
answer  the  contents  of  this  performance,  and  espe- 
cially to  vindicate  his  own  “ship,”  which  Mr.  Bowies 
most  triumphantly  proclaims  to  have  struck  to  lus 
very  first  fire: 
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“Quoth  he,  there  was  a skip; 

Now  let  me  go,  tbou  grey -hair’d  loon. 

Or  my  staff  shall  make  thee  ship.” 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  having  once  begun  (cer- 
tainly not  by  my  own  wish,  but  called  upon  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  to  my  name  in  the  pamphlets),  1 
am  like  an  Irishman  in  a “row,”  “any  body’s  cus- 
tomer.” 1 shall  therefore  say  a word  or  two  on  the 
“ship.” 

Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell’s  “ship  of  the 
line”  derives  all  its  poetry,  not  from  “art,”  but  from 
“ nature.11  “Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds,  the 
sun,  etc.  etc.  one  will  become  a stripe  of  blue  bunt- 
ing; and  the  other  a piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  three 
tall  poles.”  Very  true;  take  away  the  “waves,” 
“ the  winds,”  and  there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only 
for  poetical,  but  for  any  other  purpose  ; and  take  away 
“the  sun,”  and  we  must  read  Mr.  Bowles’s  pamphlet 
by  candle-light.  But  the  “poetry”  of  the  “ship” 
does  not  de|>end  on  “ the  waves,”  etc. ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  “ship  of  the  line”  confers  its  own  poetry 
upon  the  waters,  and  heightens  theirs.  1 do  not  deny, 
that  the  “ waves  and  winds,”  and  above  all  “ the  sun,” 
are  highly  poetical ; we  know  it  to  our  cost,  by  the 
many  descriptions  of  them  in  verse:  bat  if  the  waves 
bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the  winds 
wafted  only  the  sea-weed  to  the  shore,  if  the  sun  slione 
neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets,  nor  fortresses,  would 
its  beams  be  equally  poetical?  1 think  not:  the  poetry 
is  at  least  reciprocal.  Take  away  “ the  ship  of  tbe 
line”  “swinging  round”  the  “calm  water,”  and  the 
calm  water  becomes  a somewhat  monotonous  thing  to 
i look  at,  particularly  if  not  transparently  clear;  wit- 
, ness  the  thousands  who  pass  by  without  looking  on  it 
j at  all.  What  was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the 
; launch?  they  might  have  seen  the  poetical  “calm 
water”  at  Wapping,  or  in  tbe  “London  Dock,”  or  in 
the  Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a horse-pond,  or  in  a 
slop-basin,  or  in  any  other  vase.  They  might  have 
heard  the  poetical  winds  howling  through  the  chinks 
of  a pigsty,  or  the  garret  window;  they  might  have 
seen  the  suit  shining  on  a footman’s  livery,  or  on  a 
I brass  warming-pan ; but  could  the  “ calm  water,”  or 
the  “wind,”  or  the  “sun,”  make  all,  or  any  of  these 
“poetical?”  I flunk  not.  Mr.  Bowles  admits  “the 
ship”  to  be  poetical,  but  only  from  those  accessaries: 
now  if  they  confer  poetry  so  as  to  make  one  thing 
poetical,  they  would  make  other  thiugs  poetical;  the 
more  so,  ns  Mr.  Bowles  calls  a “ship  of  the  line” 
without  them, — that  is  to  say,  its  “ masts  and  sails 
and  streamers,” — “bine  bunting,”  and  “coarse  can- 
vass,” and  “tall  poles.”  So  they  are;  and  porcelain 
is  clay,  and  mnu  is  dnst,  and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet 
the  two  latter  at  least  are  the  subjects  of  much  poesy. 

Did  Mr.  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea?  I pre- 
sume that  he  lias,  at  least  upon  a sea-piece.  Did  any 
painter  ever  paiut  the  sea  only , without  the  addition 
of  a ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct?  Is  tbe 
sea  itself  a more  attractive,  a more  moral,  a more 
poetical  object,  with  or  without  a vessel,  breaking  its 
vast  but  fatiguing  monotony?  Is  a storm  more  poe- 
tical without  a ship?  or,  in  the  poem  of  The  Ship- 
tcrech,  is  it  the  storm  or  the  ship  which  most  interests? 
both  much  undoubtedly;  but  without  the  vessel,  what 
shoqld  we  care  for  the  tempest?  It  would  siuk  into 
mere  descriptive  poetry,  which  in  itself  was  never 
esteemed  a high  order  of  that  art. 

1 look  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval  inat- 
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ters,  at  least  to  poets: — with  the  cxceptiou  of  Walter 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Southey,  perhaps,  who  have  been 
voyagers,  I have  swam  more  miles  than  all  the  rest 
of  them  together  now  living  ever  sailed,  and  have  lived 
for  months  and  months  on  shipboard  ; and,  during  the 
whole  |>eriod  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever 
passed  a month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean:  besides  being 
brought  up  from  two  years  till  ten  on  the  brink  of  it. 

I recollect,  when  anchored  off  Cape  Sigmura  in  1810, 
in  an  English  frigate,  a violent  squall  coming  on  at 
sunset,  so  violent  as  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  ship 
would  part  cable,  or  drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr. 
Hobhoose  and  myself,  and  some  officers,  had  been  tip 
tbe  Dardanelles  to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in 
time.  The  aspect  of  a storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as 
poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea  being  particularly  short,  1 
dashing,  and  dangerous,  and  the  navigation  intricate 
and  broken  by  tbe  isles  and  currents.  Cape  Siganim,  1 
the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  all  added  i 
to  the  associations  of  the  time.  But  what  seemed  the 
most  “ poetical * of  all  at  the  moment,  were  the  num- 
bers (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek  and  Turkish  craft, 
which  were  obliged  to  “cut  and  run”  before  the  wind, 
from  their  unsafe  anchorage,  some  for  Tenedos,  some 
for  other  isles,  some  for  the  main,  aud  some,  it  might 
be,  for  eternity.  The  sight  of  these  little  scudding 
vessels,  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight,  now 
appearing  and  now  disappearing  between  the  waves 
in  the  cloud  of  night,  with  their  peculiarly  white  sails, 
(the  Levant  sails  not  being  of  “ coarse  canvass,1*  but 
of  white  cotton),  skimming  along  as  quickly,  but  less 
safely,  than  the  sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them ; 
their  evident  distress,  their  reduction  to  flutteriug 
specks  in  the  distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their 
littleness , as  contending  with  the  giant  element, 
which  made  our  stout  forty-four's  teak  timbers  (she 
was  built  in  India)  creak  again;  their  aspect  aud 
their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  something  far  more 
* poetical  ” than  the  mere  broad,  brawling,  sbipless 
sea,  and  the  sullen  winds,  could  possibly  have  been 
without  them. 

The  Euxine  is  a noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and  the 
port  of  Constantinople  the  most  beantiful  of  harbours, 
and  yet  I cannot  but  think  that  the  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  rendered  it 
more  “poetical”  by  day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  per- 
haps still  more,  for  the  Turks  illuminate  their  vessels 
of  war  in  a manner  the  most  picturesque:  and  yet  all 
this  is  artificial.  As  for  the  Euxine,  I stood  upon 
the  Syinplegades — I stood  by  the  broken  altar  still 
exposed  to  the  winds  upon  one  of  them — I felt  all  the 
u poetry*  of  the  situation,  as  I repeated  the  lirst  lines 
of  Medea;  but  would  not  that  “poetry”  have  been 
heightened  by  the  Argo  l It  was  so  even  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  merchant-vessel  arriving  from  Odessa. 
But  Mr.  Bowles  says,  “ Why  bring  your  ship  off  the 
stocks?”  for  no  reason  that  I know  except  that  ships 
are  built  to  be  launched.  The  water,  etc.  undoubtedly 
heightens  the  poetical  associations,  but  it  does  not 
make,  them;  and  the  ship  amply  repays  the  obliga- 
tion : they  aid  each  other ; the  water  is  more  poetical 
with  the  ship — the  ship  less  so  without  the  water. 
But  even  a ship  laid  up  in  dock  is  a grand  and 
poetical  sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  upwards, 
wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a “ poetical  ” object 
(and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a poem  about  a wash- 
ing-tub and  a blind  boy,  may  tell  you  so  as  well  as 
I),  whilst  a long  extent  of  sand  and  unbroken  water, 


without  the  boat,  would  be  as  like  dull  prose  as  auy 
pamphlet  lately  published. 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  “ marble 
waste  of  Tadmor ,”  or  Grainger’s  Ode  to  Solitude , 
so  much  admired  by  Johnson?  Is  it  the  “ marble ” 
or  the  u waste*  the  artificial  or  the  natural  object? 
The  “waste”  is  like  all  other  wastes  ; but  the  umar6le * 
of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of  the  passage  as  of  the 
place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole 
coast  of  Attica,  her  bills  and  mountains,  Pentclicus, 
Anchcsmus,  Philo|»appiis,  etc.  etc.  are  in  themselves 
poetical,  and  would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of 
Athenians,  and  her  very  ruins,  were  swept  from  the 
earth.  But  am  1 to  be  told  that  the  “nature”  of 
Attica  would  be  more  poetical  without  the  “art”  of 
the  Acropolis?  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus?  and  of  the 
still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exqui- 
sitely artificial  genius?  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes 
him  as  most  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands?  The  columns  of  Cape  Colouna,  or 
the  Cape  itself?  The  rocks  at  the  fool  of  it,  or  the 
recollection  that  Falconer’s  ship  was  bulged  upon 
them?  There  arc  a thousand  rocks  and  capes  far 
more  picturesque  than  those  of  tbe  Acropolis  and 
Cape  Suniurn,  in  themselves;  what  are  they  to  a 
thousand  scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of 
Asia  Minor,  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cinlra  in  Por- 
tugal, or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy,  and  live  Sierras  of 
Spain  ? But  it  is  the  “ art,  * the  columns,  the  tem- 
ples, the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique 
and  their  modern  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  them- 
selves. Without  them,  the  spots  of  earth  would  be 
unnoticed  and  unknown;  bunt'd,  like  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  in  indistinct  confusion,  without  poetry,  as 
without  existence;  but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth 
these  ruins  were  transported,  if  they  were  enpafde  of 
transportation,  like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx,  and 
the  Memuon’s  head,  there  they  would  still  exist  in 
the  perfection  of  their  beauty,  and  in  tbe  pride  of 
their  poetry.  I opposed,  and  will  ever  oppose,  the 
robbery  of  ruins  from  Atheus,  to  instruct  the  Eng- 
lish in  sculpture;  hut  why  did  I do  so?  The  ruins 
arc  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the  Par- 
thenon ; but  the  Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so 
without  them.  Such  is  the  poetry  of  art. 

Mr.  Bowles  contends,  again,  that  the  pyramids  of 
Eg)  pt  are  poetical,  because  of  “ the  association  with 
boundless  deserts,”  and  that  a “pyramid  of  the  same 
dimensions”  would  not  be  sublime  in  “Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  :”  not  so  poetical  certaiuly ; but  take  away  the 
“pyramids,”  and  wliat  is  the  “ desert l * Take 
away  Stone-henge  from  Salisbury  Plain,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  liouuslow-hcatli , or  any  other 
unenclosed  down.  It  appears  to  me  that  St.  Peter’s, 
the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Palatine,  the  Apollo, 
the  I^aocoon,  the  Venus  di  Mcdicis,  the  Hercules, 
the  dying  Gladiator,  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  all  the  higher  works  of  Canova  (I  have  already 
spoken  of  those  of  ancient  Greece,  still  extant  in  that 
country,  or  transported  to  England),  are  as  poetical 
as  Mont  Blanc  or  Mount  yElua,  perhaps  still  more  so, 
as  they  are  direct  manifestations  of  mind,  and  pre- 
suppose poetry  in  their  very  conception ; and  have, 
moreover,  as  being  such,  a something  of  actual  life, 
which  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of  inanimate  nature, 
unless  we  adopt  the  system  of  Spinosa,  that  the 
world  is  tbe  Deity.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
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poetical  in  its  aspect  than  the  city  of  Venice : docs  this 
depend  upon  the  sea,  or  the  canals?  — 

“The  dirt  and  whence  proud  Venice  rose?” 

Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and 
the  prison,  or  the  “ Bridge  of  Sighs,”  which  connects 
them,  that  renders  it  poetical?  Is  it  the  “ Canale 
Grande,”  or  tire  Rialto  which  arches  it,  the  churches 
which  tower  over  it,  the  palaces  which  line,  and  the 
gondolas  which  glide  over,  the  waters,  that  render 
this  city  more  poetical  than  Rome  itself?  Mr.  Bowles 
will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  Rialto  is  but  marble,  the 
palaces  and  churches  only  stoue,  and  the  gondolas  a 
“coarse”  black  cloth,  thrown  over  some  planks  of 
carved  wood,  with  a shining  bit  of  fantastically- 
formed  iron  at  the  prow,  “ without1*  the  water.  And 
1 tell  him  that,  without  these,  the  water  would  be 
nothing  but  a clay-coloured  ditch ; and  whoever  says 
the  contrary  deserves  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that, 
where  Pope’s  heroes  are  embraced  by  the  mud 
nymphs.  There  would  be  nothing  to  make  the  canal 
of  Venice  more  poetical  than  that  of  Paddington, 
were  it  not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts  above  men- 
tioned; although  it  is  a perfectly  natural  canal, 
formed  by  the  sea,  ami  the  innumerable  islands  which 
constitute  the  site  of  this  extraordinary  city. 

The  very  Cloaca  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  are  as  poeti- 
cal as  Richmond  Hill;  many  will  think  more  so:  take 
away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tiber  and  the  seven  hills, 
in  the  nature  of  Evander’s  time.  Let  Mr.  Bowles,  or 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  any  of  the  other 
“naturals,”  make  a poem  upou  them,  and  then  see 
which  is  most  poetical,  their  production,  or  the  com- 
monest guide-book,  which  tells  you  the  road  from 
St.  Peter’s  to  tl>e  Coliseum,  and  informs  you  what 
you  will  sec  by  the  way.  The  ground  interests  in 
Virgil,  because  it  will  be  Home , and  not  because  it  is 
| Evander’s  rural  domain. 

Mr.  Bowles  then  proceeds  to  press  Homer  into  his 
service,  in  answer  to  a remark  of  Mr.  Campbell’s, 
that  “Homer  was  a great  describer  of  works  of  art.” 
Mr.  Bowles  contends,  that  all  his  greet  power,  even 
in  this,  depends  upon  their  connection  with  nature. 
The  “shield  of  Achilles  derives  its  poetical  interest 
from  the  subjects  described  on  it.”  And  from  what 
does  the  spear  of  Achilles  derive  its  interest?  and  the 
helmet  and  the  mail  worn  by  Patrocius,  and  the  ce- 
lestial armour,  and  the  very  brazen  greaves  of  the 
well-booted  Greeks?  Is  it  solely  from  the  legs,  and 
the  back,  and  the  breast,  and  the  human  body, 
which  they  enclose?  In  that  case,  it  would  have 
been  more  poetical  to  have  made  them  light  naked ; 
and  Gulley  arid  Gregson,  as  being  nearer  to  a state 
of  nature,  are  more  poetical,  boxing  in  a pair  of 
drawers,  than  Hector  and  Achilles  in  radiant  armour, 
and  with  heroic  weapons. 

lustead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rushing  of 
chariots,  and  the  whizzing  of  spears,  and  the  glanc- 
ing of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  of  shields,  and  the 
piercing  of  breast-plates,  wbv  not  represent  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  like  two  savage  tribes,  tugging  and  tear- 
ing, and  kicking  and  kiting,  and  gnashing,  foaming, 
grinning,  and  gouging,  in  all  the  poetry  of  martial 
nature,  unencumbered  with  gross,  prosaic,  artificial 
arms;  an  equal  superfluity  to  the  natural  warrior, 
and  his  natural  poet?  Is  there  any  thing  unpoctica! 
in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  of  Rhesus  with  his 
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bow  ( having  forgotten  his  thong ),  or  would  Mr. 
Bowles  have  had  him  kick  them  with  his  foot,  or 
smack  them  with  his  hand,  as  being  more  unsophisti- 
cated ? 

In  Gray’s  Elegy , is  there  an  image  more  striking 
than  his  “shapeless  sculpture?”  Of  sculpture  in 
general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  poetical 
than  nature  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  and 
bodies  forth  that  ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  which  is 
never  to  be  found  in  actual  nature.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  general  opinion.  But,  always  excepting  the  Ve- 
nus di  Medicis,  1 differ  from  that  opinion,  at  least  as 
far  as  regards  female  beauty  ; for  the  head  of  Lady 
Charleinont  (when  I first  saw  her  nine  years  ago  ) 
seemed  to  possess  all  that  sculpture  could  require  for 
its  ideal.  I recollect  seeing  something  of  the  same 
kind  iu  the  head  of  an  Albanian  girl,  who  was 
actually  employed  in  mending  a road  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  some  Greek,  and  one  or  two  Italian, 
faces.  But  of  sublimity,  I have  never  seen  any  tiling 
in  human  nature  at  all  to  approach  the  expression  of 
sculpture,  either  in  the  Apollo,  the  Moses,  or  other  of 
the  sterner  works  of  ancient  or  modern  art. 

Let  us  examine  a little  further  this  “babble  of 
green  fields  ” and  of  bare  nature  in  general  ns  superior 
to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical  purposes  of  the 
fine  arts.  In  landscape-painting,  the  great  artist 
does  not  give  you  a literal  copy  of  a country,  but  he 
invents  and  composes  one.  Nature,  in  her  actual 
aspect,  does  not  furnish  him  with  such  existing  scenes 
as  he  requires.  Even  where  he  presents  you  with 
some  famous  city,  or  celebrated  scene  from  mountain 
or  other  nature,  it  must  be  taken  from  some  particu- 
lar point  of  view,  and  with  such  light,  and  shade,  and 
distance,  etc.  as  serve  not  only  to  heighten  its  beau- 
ties, but  to  shadow  its  deformities.  The  poetry  of 
nature  alone,  exactly  as  she  appears,  is  not  suflicient 
to  bear  him  out.  The  very  sky  of  his  painting  is  not 
the  portrait  of  the  sky  of  nature ; it  is  a composition 
of  different  skies,  observed  at  different  times,  and  not 
the  whole  copied  from  any  particular  day.  And 
why?  Because  nature  is  not  lavish  of  her  beauties; 
they  arc  widely  scattered,  and  occasionally  displayed, 
to  be  selected  with  care,  and  gathered  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Of  sculpture  I have  just  spoken.  It  is  the  great 
scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nature  into  heroic 
beauty,  i.  e.  in  plain  English,  to  surpass  his  model. 
When  Canova  forms  a statue,  he  takes  a limb  from 
one,  a baud  from  auother,  a feature  from  a third,  and 
a shape,  it  may  be,  from  a fourth,  probably  at  the 
same  time  improving  upon  all,  as  tbc  Greek  of  old 
did  in  embodying  his  Venus. 

Ask  a portrait-painter  to  describe  his  agonies  in 
accommodating  the  faces,  with  which  nature  and  his 
sitters  have  crowded  his  painting-room,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art : with  the  exception  of  perhaps  ten 
faces  in  as  many  millions,  there  is  not  oue  which  he 
can  venture  to  give  without  shading  much  and  adding 
more.  Nature,  exactly,  simply,  barely  nature,  will 
make  no  great  artist  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  a 
poet  — the  most  artificial,  perhaps,  of  all  artists  in 
his  very  essence.  With  regard  to  natural  imagery, 
the  poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  of  their  best  illus- 
trations from  art.  You  say  that  a “ fountain  is  as 
clear  or  clearer  than  glass*  to  express  its  beauty  : — 
**  O funs  IHandu-vio-,  •pirndltlior  vitro!’' 
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In  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  ofCa’sar  is 
displayed,  but  so  also  is  his  mantle : — — 

“ Y ou  all  do  know  this  mantle,”  etc. 

“ Look  ! in  tbit  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through. w 
If  the  poet  had  said  that  Cassias  had  run  his  fist 
through  the  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  would  have  had 
more  of  Mr.  Bowles’s  “nature”  to  help  it;  but  the 
artificial  dagger  is  more  poetical  than  any  natural 
hand  without  it.  In  the  sublime  of  sacred  poetry, 

“ Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edoin  ? with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  ? ” Would  “the  coiner”  be 
poetical  without  his  “ dyed  garments  tn  which  strike 
and  startle  tbe  spectator,  and  identify  the  approach- 
ing object. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  listening  for 
the  “ wheels  of  his  chariot.  ” Solomon,  in  his  Song , 
compares  the  nose  of  bis  beloved  to  “a  tower,  ” 
which  to  us  appears  an  eastern  exaggeration.  If  he 
had  said,  that  her  stature  was  like  that  of  a “ tower’s,” 
it  would  hare  been  as  poetical  as  if  he  had  compared 
her  to  a tree. 

“The  vlrtuons  Marcia  fount  above  her  aex," 
is  on  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a moral 
superiority.  But  Solomon,  it  is  probable,  did  not 
compare  his  beloved’s  nose  to  a “lower”  on  account 
of  its  length,  but  of  its  symmetry;  and  making  al- 
lowance for  eastern  hyperbole,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a discreet  image  for  a female  nose  in  nature, 
it  is  perhaps  as  good  a figure  as  any  other. 

Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  purposes. 
What  makes  a regiment  of  soldiers  a more  noble  ob- 
ject of  view  than  the  same  mass  of  mob  ? Their 
arms,  their  dresses,  their  banners,  and  the  art  and 
artificial  symmetry  of  their  position  and  movements. 
A Highlander's  plaid,  a Mussulman’s  turban,  and  a 
Roman  toga,  are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or 
untattooed  buttocks  of  a New  Sandwich  savage, 
although  Ihey  were  dcscrilied  by  William  Wordsworth 
himself  like  the  “ idiot  in  his  glory.” 

I have  seen  as  many  mountains  as  most  men,  and 
more  fleets  than  the  generality  of  landsmen ; and,  to 
my  mind,  a large  convoy,  with  a few  sail  of  the  line 
to  conduct  them,  is  as  uoble  and  as  poetical  a pro- 
spect os  all  that  inauimalc  nature  can  produce.  I 
prefer  the  “mast  of  some  great  ammirnl,”  with  nil  its 
tackle,  to  the  Scotch  fir  or  the  alpine  tannen  i and 
thiuk  that  more  poetry  has  been  made  out  of  it.  In 
what  does  the  infinite  superiority  of  Falconer’s 
Shipwreck  over  all  other  shipwrecks  consist?  In 
his  admirable  application  of  the  terms  of  his  art;  in 
a poet-sailor’s  description  of  the  sailor’s  fate.  These 
very  terms , by  his  application,  make  the  strength  and 
reality  of  his  poem.  Why?  Because  he  was  a poet ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a poet,  art  will  not  be  found  less 
ornamental  than  nature.  It  is  precisely  in  general 
nature,  and  in  stepping  out  of  his  clement,  that  Fal- 
coner fails;  where  he  digresses  to  speak  of  ancieut 
Greece,  and  “ such  branches  of  learning.” 

In  Dyer’s  (Iron gar  Hill , upon  which  his  fame 
rests,  the  very  appearance  of  nature  herself  is  moral- 
ised into  an  artificial  image  : — 

“Thun  is  nature's  vesture  wrought, 

To  instruct  our  wondering  thought; 

Thus  she  dresses  grren  and  gag. 

To  dlsprme  our  cores  away.” 

And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope;  the  misuse 


of  which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr.  Bowles  so  • 
triumphant  over  Mr.  Campbell  : — 

“So  we  mUtnkr  the  future's  face. 

Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  glass.* 

And  here  a word,  en  passant , to  Mr.  Campbell 
“An  yon  •ammits,  toft  and  fair. 

Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 

Which  to  those  who  journey  near 
Damn,  brown,  and  rough  appear, 

Still  we  tread  Ihe  same  roarwr  way — 

The  present’s  still  a cloudy  day.” 

Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-famed  — 

“*T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  aiure  hue?” 

To  return,  once  more,  to  the  sea.  Let  any  one 
look  on  the  long  wall  of  Malamocco,  which  curbs 
the  Adriatic,  and  pronounce  between  the  sea  and  its 
master.  Surely  that  Roman  work  (l  mean  Homan 
in  conception  and  performance),  which  says  to  the 
ocean,  u Thus  far  shall  thou  come,  and  no  further,” 
and  is  obeyed,  is  not  less  sublime  and  poetical  than 
the  angry  waves  which  vainly  break  beneath  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  a ship’s  poesy 
depend  upon  the  “ wind:*  then  why  is  n ship  under 
sail  more  poetical  than  a hog  in  a high  wind?  The 
hog  is  all  nature,  the  ship  is  all  art,  “coar.se  canvass,” 
“blue  bunting,”  and  “tall  poles;”  both  are  violently 
acted  upon  by  the  wind,  tossed  here  and  there,  to 
and  fro:  and  yet  nothing  but  excess  of  hunger  could 
make  me  look  upon  the  pig  as  the  more  poetical  of 
the  two,  and  then  only  in  the  shape  of  a griskin. 

Will  Mr.  Bowles  tell  ns  that  the  poetry  of  an  | 
aqueduct  consists  in  the  water  which  it  conveys?  Let  j 
him  look  on  that  of  Justinian,  ou  those  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Lisbon,  and  Elvas,  or  even  at  the 
remains  of  that  in  Attica. 

We  are  asked,  “What  makes  the  venerable  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey  more  poetical,  as  objects, 
than  the  tower  for  the  manufactory  of  patent  shot, 
surrounded  by  the  same  scenery  ?”  I will  answer — 
the  architecture.  Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Saint 
Paul’s,  into  a powder-magazine,  their  poetry,  as  ob- 
jects, remains  the  same;  the  Parthenon  was  actually 
converted  into  one  by  the  Turks,  during  Morosini’s 
Venetian  siege,  and  part  of  it  destroyed  in  conse- 
quence. Cromwell's  dragoons  stalled  their  steeds  in 
Worcester  cathedral ; was  it  less  poetical  as  an  ob- 
ject than  before?  Ask  a foreigner,  on  his  approach 
to  London,  what  strikes  him  as  the  most  poetical  of 
the  towers  before  him  : he  will  point  out  Saint  Paul’s 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  without,  perhaps,  knowing 
the  names  or  associations  of  either,  and  pnss  over 
the  “lower  for  patent  shot,” — not  that,  for  any  thing 
he  knows  to  the  contrary,  it  might  not  be  the  mau- 
soleum of  a monarch,  or  a Waterloo  column,  or  a 
Trafalgar  monument,  but  because  its  architecture  is 
obviously  inferior. 

To  the  question,  “ Whether  the  description  of  a 
game  of  cards  be  as  poetical,  supposing  the  execution 
of  the  artists  equal,  as  a description  of  a walk  in  a 
forest  ?”  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  materials  are 
certainly  not  equal;  but  that  “the  artist ” who  has 
rendered  the  “game  of  cards  poetical,”  is  by  far  the 
greater  of  the  two.  But  all  this  “ordering”  of  poets 
is  purely  arbitrary  ou  the  purl  of  Mr.  Bowles.  There 
may  or  may  not  be,  in  fact,  different  “ orders”  of 
poetry,  but  the  poet  is  always  ranked  according  to 
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his  execution,  and  not  accortiiug  to  his  branch  of  the 
art. 

Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders.  I 
Hughes  1ms  written  a tragedy,  and  a very  successful  [ 
one;  Fenton  another;  and  Pope  none.  Did  any  man, 
however,  — will  even  Mr.  Bowles  himself, — rank 
Hughes  and  Fenton  as  poets  above  Pope!  Was 
even  Addison  (the  author  of  Cato),  or  Rowe  (one  of 
the  higher  order  of  dramatists,  as  far  as  success 
goes),  or  Young,  or  even  Otway  and  Soutberne,  ever 
raised  for  a moment  to  the  same  rank  with  Pope  in 
the  estimation  of  the  reader  or  the  critic,  before  his 
death  or  since?  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  contend  for  clas- 
sifications of  this  kind,  let  him  recollect  that  descrip- 
tive poetry  lias  been  ranked  as  among  the  lowest 
branches  of  the  art,  and  description  as  n mere  orna- 
ment, but  which  should  never  form  the  “subject”  of 
a |>ocm.  The  Italians,  with  the  most  poetical  lan- 
guage, and  the  most  fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  pos- 
sess now  five  great  poets,  they  say,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  and,  lastly,  Alfieri;(l)  and  whom 
do  they  esteem  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  and  some 
of  them  the  very  highest?  Petrarch  the  sonneteer:  it 
is  true  that  some  of  his  Canzoni  are  not  less  esteem- 
ed, but  not  more ; who  ever  dreams  of  his  Latin 
Africa! 

Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the  “ or- 
der ” of  his  compositions,  where  would  the  best  of 
sonnets  place  him?  with  Dante  and  the  others?  no; 
but,  as  I have  before  said,  the  poet  who  executes 
best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his  department,  and 
will  ever  be  so  rated  in  the  world’s  esteem. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  as 
he  stands,  I am  not  sure  that  lie  would  not  stand 
higher;  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  his  glory  : without  it, 
his  odes  would  be  insufficient  for  bis  fame.  The  de- 
preciation of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a false  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has 
partly  contributed  by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

“That  not  in  fancy’s  mute  he  wander’d  long. 

But  stoop'd  to  truth,  aud  moralised  his  song.” 

He  should  have  written  “rose  to  truth.”  In  my 
mind,  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry',  as 
the  highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral  truth. 
Religion  does  not  make  a part  of  iny  subject;  it  is 
something  beyond  human  powers,  and  has  failed  in 
all  human  hands,  except  Milton’s  and  Dante's : and 
even  Dante's  powers  are  involved  in  his  delineation 
of  human  passions,  though  in  supernatural  circum- 
stances. What  made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  men? 
His  moral  truth — his  ethics.  What  proved  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  hardly  less  than  his  miracles? 

(1)  Of  these  there  is  one  ranked  with  the  others  for  his 
Sonnets,  and  Uco  for  competition*  which  belong  to  no  class 
at  all.  Where  Is  Dante?  Mis  poem  is  not  an  epic  ; then 
wbnt  Is  it?  lie  himself  calls  it  a “divine  comedy ;”  nnd 
why?  This  is  more  than  all  his  thousand  commentators 
have  been  able  to  explain.  Ariosto's  is  not  an  epic  poem  ; 
aud  if  poets  ore  to  be  classed  according  to  the  genus  of  their 
poetry,  where  is  he  to  be  placed?  Of  these  five.  Tasso  and 
Alfleri  only  come  within  Aristotle’s  arrangement,  and  Mr. 
Bowles’s  class-book.  But  the  whole  position  is  false.  Poets 
are  classed  by  the  power  of  their  performance,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  its  rank  in  a gradus.  In  the  contrary  case,  the 
forgotten  epic  poets  of  ull  countries  would  rank  above  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  Ariosto,  Burns,  Gray,  Drydcn,  and  the  highest 
names  of  various  countries.  Mr.  Bowles’s  title  of  “ invariable 
principles  of  poetry,”  is,  perhaps,  the  most  arrogant  ever 
prefixed  to  a volume.  So  far  are  the  principles  of  poetry 
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His  moral  precepts.  And  if  ethics  have  made  a phi- 
losopher the  first  of  men,  and  have  not  been  disdained 
as  an  adjunct  to  bis  Gospel  by  the  Deity  himself, 
are  we  to  be  told  that  ethical  poetry,  or  didactic  poe- 
try, or  by  whatever  name  you  term  it,  whose  object 
is  to  make  men  better  and  wiser,  is  not  the  very  first 
order  of  poetry ; and  are  we  to  be  told  this,  too,  by 
one  of  the  priesthood  ? It  requires  more  mind,  more 
wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the  “ forests”  that 
ever  were  “ walked  ” for  their  “ description,  ” and  all 
the  epics  that  ever  were  founded  upon  fields  of  battle. 
The  Georgies  are  indisputably,  and,  I believe,  undis- 
puted ly,  even  a finer  poem  lhan  the  AZntid.  Virgil 
kuew  this ; be  did  not  order  them  to  be  burnt. 

MTbe  proper  stody  of  mankind  is  man.” 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
what  they  call  “imagination”  and  “invention,”  the 
two  commonest  of  qualities  : an  Irish  peasant  with  a 
little  whiskey  in  his  head  will  imagine  and  invent  more 
than  would  furnish  forth  a modern  poem.  If  Lucre- 
tius had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epicurean  system,  we 
should  have  had  a tar  superior  poem  to  any  now  hi 
existence.  As  mere  poetry,  it  is  the  first  of  Latin 
poems.  What  then  has  ruined  it  ? His  ethics.  Pope 
has  not  this  defect;  his  moral  is  as  pure  as  his  poetry 
is  glorious. 

In  speaking  of  artificial  objects,  I have  omitted  to 
touch  upon  one  which  I will  now  mention.  Cannon 
may  lie  presumed  to  be  as  highly  poetical  as  art  can 
make  her  objects.  Mr.  Bowles  will,  perhaps,  tell  me 
that  this  is  because  they  resemble  that  grand  natural 
article  of  sound  in  heaven,  and  simile  upon  earth — 
thunder.  I shall  be  told  triumphantly,  that  Milton 
made  sad  work  with  his  artillery,  when  be  armed  bis 
devils  therewithal.  He  did  so;  aud  this  artificial  ob- 
ject must  have  had  much  of  the  sublime  to  attract  his 
attention  for  such  a conflict.  He  has  made  an  absurd 
use  of  it ; but  the  absurdity  consists  not  in  using  can- 
non against  the  angels  of  God,  but  any  material  wea- 
pon. The  thunder  of  the  clouds  would  have  been  as 
ridiculous  and  vain  in  the  hands  of  the  devils,  as  the 
“ villanous  saltpetre  : ” the  angels  were  as  impervious 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  The  thunderbolts  become 
sublime  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  not  as  such,  but 
because  he  deigns  to  use  them  as  a means  of  repelling 
the  rebel  spirits;  but  no  one  can  attribute  their  defeat 
| to  this  grand  piece  of  natural  electricity  : the  Almighty 
willed,  and  they  fell;  his  word  would  have  been 
enough;  and  Milton  is  as  absurd  (and,  in  fact,  blas- 
phemous,) in  putting  material  lightnings  into  the 
hands  of  the  Godhead,  as  in  giving  him  hands  at  all. 

The  artillery  of  the  demons  was  but  the  first  step 

1 from  being  u invariable that  they  never  were  nor  ever  will 
In*  Nettled.  These  “principles”  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  predilection*  of  a particular  ngr;  and  every  age  haa  it* 
own,  and  a different  from  it*  p red  ere*  nor.  It  is  now  Homer, 
and  now  Virgil ; once  linden,  and  since  Walter  Scott ; now  \ 
Corneille,  nnd  now  Racine;  now  CKbllln,  now  Voltaire. 
The  llomerist*  and  Virgiliana  in  Franre  disputed  for  half  a 
century.  Not  fifty  years  ago  the  Italians  neglected  Dante — 
Bettinelll  reproved  Monti  for  reading  “that  barbarian;”  at 
present  they  adore  him.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  had 
their  rise,  and  they  will  have  their  decline.  Already  they 
have  more  than  once  fluctuated,  as  mnst  be  the  case  with 
all  the  dranintist*  and  poets  of  a living  language.  This  does 
not  depend  upon  their  merits,  but  upon  the  ordinary  virisd- 
j tndes  of  human  opinions,  Sehlegel  and  Madame  de  Stael 
| have  endeavoured  also  to  redace  poetry  to  two  systems, 

' classical  and  romantic.  The  effect  is  only  beginniog. 
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of  his  mistake,  the  thunder  the  next,  and  it  is  a step 
lower.  It  would  have  been  fit  fur  Jove,  but  not  for 
Jehovah.  The  subject  altogether  was  essentially  un- 
poetical ; he  has  made  more  of  it  than  another  could, 
but  it  is  beyond  him  and  all  men. 

In  a portion  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that 
Pope  “envied  Phillips, n because  he  quizzed  his  Pas- 
torala  in  the  Guardian,  in  that  most  admirable  model 
of  irony,  his  paper  on  the  subject.  If  there  was  any 
thing  enviable  about  Phillips,  it  conld  hardly  be  his 
pastorals.  They  were  despicable,  and  Pope  expressed 
his  contempt.  If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  published  a volume 
of  sonnets,  or  a Spirit  of  Discovery , or  a Missionary , 
and  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  in  any  periodical  journal  an 
ironical  paper  upon  them,  would  this  be  “envy?” 
The  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  have  ridiculed 
the  sixteen  or  twenty  “ first  living  poets”  of  the  day, 
but  do  they  “envy”  them?  “Envy”  writhes,  it 
don’t  laugh.  The  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addressee 
may  despise  some,  but  they  can  hardly  “envy”  any 
of  the  persons  whom  they  have  parodied;  aud  Pope 
coaid  have  no  more  envied  Phillips  than  he  did  Welsted, 
or  Theobald,  or  Smedley,  or  any  other  given  hero  of 
the  Dunciad.  He  could  not  have  envied  him,  even 
had  he  himself  not  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 
Did  Mr.  Ings  Mr.  Phillips  when  be  asked 

him,  “How  came  your  Pyrrhus  to  drive  oxen,  and  say 
I am  goatled  on  by  love?”  This  question  silenced 
poor  Phillips;  but  it  no  more  proceeded  from  “envy” 
than  did  Pope’s  ridicule.  Did  he  envy  Swift?  Did 
be  envy  Bolingbroke?  Did  he  envy  Gay  the  unpa- 
ralleled success  of  his  Beggar's  Opera  l We  may  be 
answered  that  these  were  his  friends — true:  but  docs 
friendship  prevent  envy  f Study  the  first  woman  you 
meet  with,  or  the  first  scribbler,  let  Mr.  Bowles  him- 
self (whom  I acquit  fully  of  such  an  odious  quality) 
study  some  of  his  own  poetical  intimates:  the  most 
envious  man  I ever  heard  of  is  a poet,  and  a high  one; 
besides,  it  is  a universal  passion.  Goldsmith  en- 
vied not  only  the  puppets  for  their  dancing,  and  broke 
his  shins  in  the  attempt  at  rivalry,  but  was  seriously 
angry  because  two  pretty  women  received  more  at- 
tention than  he  did.  This  is  envy ; but  where  does 
Pope  show  a sign  of  the  passion?  In  that  case 
Dryden  envied  the  hero  of  his  Mac  Flcclnoe.  Mr. 
Bowles  compares,  when  aud  where  he  can,  Pope  with 


(I)  I will  submit  to  Mr.  Bowles's  owu  judgment  n passage 
from  another  poem  of  Cowper’s,  to  l>e  compared  with  the 
same  writer's  Sylvan  Sampler,  la  the  lines  To  Mary,— 

" Thj  netdlti.  onre  a shining  store. 

For  my  aatr  restless  bseetafam. 

Now  rust  disused,  and  shinv  no  more, 

Mjr  Mary,” 

contain  a simple,  household,  u Indoor,"  artificial,  and  ordi- 
nary image  ; I refer  Mr.  Bowlrs  to  the  starua,  and  ask  if  hrse 
three  lines  about  "needles"  are  not  worth  all  the  boasted 
twaddling  about  trees,  so  triumphantly  re-quoted?  and  yet. 
In  fact,  what  do  they  convey  ? A homely  collection  of  images 
and  ideas,  associated  with  the  darning  of  stockings,  and  the 
hemming  of  shirts,  and  the  mending  of  breeelirs;  but  will 
anyone  deny  that  they  are  eminently  poetical  find  pathetic, 
as  addressed  by  Cowper  to  his  nurse?  The  trash  of  trees 
reminds  me  of  a saying  of  Sheridan's.  Soon  after  the  Re- 
jected Mddrttt  scene  in  181*2,  1 met  Sheridan-  In  the  course 
of  dinner,  he  said.  “ lx»rd  Byron,  did  you  know  that,  amongst 
the  writers  of  Addresses,  was  Whitbread  himself?”  1 an 
■ wered  by  an  inquiry  of  what  sort  of  an  address  be  had 
made.  “ (>f  that,"  replied  Sheridan,  “I  remember  little, 
except  that  there  was  a ptuenlx  in  it.”— “ A phrcnix  I ! Well, 
how  did  ha  describe  it?”— "Like  a poulterer answered 
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Cowpcr — (the  same  Cowper  whom  in  his  edition  of 
Pope  he  laughs  at  for  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman, 
Mrs.  Unwin;  search  and  you  will  find  it;  1 remember 
the  passage,  though  not  the  page;)  in  particular  he 
requotes  Cowper’s  Dutch  delineation  of  a wood,  drawn 
up,  like  a seedsman’s  catalogue^  1 ) with  an  affected  imi- 
tation of  Milton’s  style,  as  burlesque  as  the  Splendid 
Shilling.  These  two  writers,  for  Cowper  is  no  poet, 
come  into  comparison  in  one  great  work,  the  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the  great,  aud  ma- 
nifest, and  manifold,  and  reproved,  and  acknowledged, 
and  uucontroverted  faults  of  Pope’s  translation,  and 
all  the  scholarship,  and  pains,  and  time,  and  trouble, 
and  blank  verse  of  the  other,  who  can  ever  read  Coto- 
per l and  who  will  ever  lay  down  Pope , unless  for  the 
origiual  ? Pope’s  was  “not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanus 
but  Cowper’s  is  not  Homer  either,  it  is  not  even  Cow- 
per. As  a child  I first  read  Pope’s  Homer  with  a 
rapture  which  no  subsequent  work  could  ever  afford, 
and  children  are  not  the  worst  judges  of  their  own 
language.  As  a boy  1 rend  Ilomcr  in  the  original,  as 
wc  have  all  done,  some  of  us  by  force,  aud  a few  by 
favour;  under  which  description  I come  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I read  him.  As  a man 
1 have  tried  to  read  Cowper’s  version,  and  I found  it 
impossible.  Has  any  human  reader  ever  succeeded? 

And  now  that  w e have  beard  the  Catholic  reproached 
with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness,  avarice — what  was 
the  Calvinist?  He  attempted  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes  in  the  Christian  code,  viz.  suicide — and  why  ? 
because  be  was  to  be  examined  whether  he  was  fit 
for  an  office  which  he  seems  to  wish  to  have  made  a 
sinecure.  His  connection  with  Mrs.  Unwin  was  pure 
enough,  for  the  old  lady  was  devout,  and  he  was  de- 
ranged ; but  why  then  is  the  infirm  and  then  elderly 
Pope  to  be  reproved  for  his  connection  with  Martha 
Blount  ? Cowper  was  the  almoner  of  Mrs.Throgmorton ; 
but  Pope’s  charities  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble 
and  extensive,  far  beyond  his  fortune's  warrant.  Pope 
was  the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the  most  bi- 
goted of  sects ; and  Cowper  the  most  bigoted  and  de- 
spondent  sectary  that  ever  anticipated  damnation  to 
himself  or  others.  Is  this  harsh?  I know  it  is,  and 
I do  not  assert  it  as  my  opiuion  of  Cowper  jtcrsonally , 
but  to  show  what  might  be  said,  with  just  as  great 
an  appearance  of  truth  aud  candour,  as  all  the  odium 


Sheridan:  “it  wan  green,  and  yellow,  and  red,  and  hlae: 
he  did  not  let  os  of T for  a single  feather.”  Aud  just  such  a* 
this  poulterer's  account  of  a pho-nix  is  Cowper’s  stick- 
picker's  detail  of  a wood,  with  oil  its  petty  minutim  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other. 

One  more  poetical  instance  of  the  power  of  art,  and  even 
its  superiority  over  nature,  in  poetry  ; and  1 havr  done : — 
the  hust  of  Antlnous!  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature  like  this 
marble,  excepting  the  Venus?  Can  there  be  more  poetry 
gathered  into  existence  than  in  that  wonderfai  creation  of 
perfect  beauty  ? But  the  poetry  of  this  bust  is  in  no  re- 
spect derived  from  nature,  nor  from  any  association  of  moral 
nalteduru;  for  what  is  thrre  in  common  with  moral  na- 
tare,  and  the  male  minion  of  Adrian  ? The  very  execution 
is  not  natural,  hat  super- natural,  or  rather  super-artijieiai, 
for  nature  has  never  done  to  much. 

Away,  then,  with  this  cant  about  nature, and  “invariable 
principles  of  poetry  1 ” A great  artist  will  makr  a block  of 
stone  as  sublime  as  a mountain,  and  a good  poet  can  imbue 
a pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  tbaii  inhabits  the  forests 
of  America.  It  is  the  buaiuess  and  the  proof  of  a poet  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  proverb,  and  sometimes  to  “ make  a 
silken  purse  out  o/  a sow’s  ear;"  and,  to  conclude  with  an- 
other homely  proverb,  “a  good  workman  will  not  find  fault 
with  his  tools.” 


ligiti, 
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which  has  been  accumulated  upon  Pope  in  similar 
speculations.  Cowper  was  a good  man,  and  tired  at 
a fortunate  time  for  his  works. 

Mr.  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely  upon 
his  own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  brought 
forward  the  uames  of  Southey  and  Moore.  Mr.  Southey 
“agrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  invariable 
principles  of  poetry.”  The  least  that  Mr.  Bowies  can 
do,  in  return,  is  to  approve  the  “ invariable  principles 
of  Mr.  Southey.”  1 should  have  thought  that  the 
word  “ invariable ” might  have  stuck  in  Southey’s 
throat,  like  Macbeth’s  “ Amen ! ” I am  sure  it  did  in 
mine,  and  I am  not  the  least  consistent  of  the  two,  at 
least  as  a voter.  Moore  (et  lu , Brute!)  also  approves, 
and  a Mr.  J.  Scott.  There  is  a letter,  also,  of  two 
lines  from  a gentleman  in  asterisks,  who,  it  seems,  is 
a poet  of  “ the  highest  rank : ” — who  can  this  be?  not 
my  friend,  Sir  Walter,  surely.  Campbell  it  cau’t  be; 
Rogers  it  won’t  be. 

“ You  have  hit  the  nail  in  the  head,  and  * * * * 
[Pope,  I presume]  on  the  head  also. 

“I  remain  yours,  affectionately, 

“ (Five  Asterisks).10 

And  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.  Whoever  this  per- 
son may  be,  lie  deserves,  for  such  a judgment  of  Midas, 
that  “the  nail”  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  “hit  in  the 
bead,”  should  be  driven  through  his  own  ears;  I am 
sure  that  they  are  long  enough. 

The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  present 
day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope,  is  as  easily 
accounted  for  as  the  Athenian's  shell  against  Aristides; 
they  are  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  “ the  Just.” 
They  are  also  fighting  for  life;  for,  if  he  maintains  his 
station,  they  will  reach  their  own  by  falling.  They 
have  raised  a mosque  by  tbe  side  of  a Grecian  temple 
of  the  purest  architecture;  and,  more  barbarous  than 
the  barbarians  from  whose  practice  I have  borrowed 
the  figure,  they  are  not  contented  with  their  own 
grotesque  edifice,  unless  they  destroy  the  prior  and 
purely  beautiful  fabric  which  preceded,  and  which 
shames  them  and  theirs  for  ever  and  ever.  1 shall  be 
told  that  amongst  those  I have  been  (or  it  may  be, 
still  am)  conspicuous — true,  and  I am  ashamed  of  it. 
1 have  been  amongst  the  builders  of  this  Babel,  at- 
tended by  a confusion  of  longues,  hut  never  amongst 
the  envious  destroyers  of  the  classic  temple  of  our 
predecessor.  I have  loved  and  honoured  the  fame  and 
name  of  that  illustrious  and  unrivalled  man,  far  more 
than  my  own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy  jingle  of 
the  crowd  of  “schools”  and  upstarts,  who  pretend  to 
rival,  or  even  surpass  him.  Soouer  than  a single  leaf 
should  be  torn  from  bis  laurel,  it  were  better  that  all 
which  these  men,  and  that  I,  as  one  of  their  set,  have 
ever  written,  should 

“ Line  tranks,  clothe  spice,  or,  flattering  in  a row, 
Befringe  tbe  rails  of  Bedlam,  or  Soho  I " 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  this,  and  those  who 
will  uoL  You,  sir,  know  how  far  1 am  sincere,  and 
whether  my  opinion,  not  only  in  the  short  work  in teuded 
for  publication,  and  in  private  letters  which  can  never 
be  published,  has  or  has  not  been  the  same.  I look 

(I)  If  the  opinion*  cited  by  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Dr.  Johnson 
against  Pope,  are  to  he  taken  as  decisive  authority,  they 
will  also  hold  good  against  Gray,  Milton,  Swift,  Thomson, 
and  Drydeu:  In  that  case  what  becomes  of  Gray’*  poetical, 
and  Milton’s  moral  character?  even  of  Milton’s  poetical 
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upon  this  as  the  declining  age  of  English  poetry;  no 
regard  for  others,  no  selfish  feeling,  cau  prevent  me 
from  seeing  this,  and  expressing  the  truth.  There 
can  be  no  worse  sign  for  the  taste  of  the  times  than 
the  depreciation  of  Pope.  It  would  be  better  to  re- 
ceive for  proof  Mr.  Cobbett’s  rough  but  strong  attack 
upon  Shakspcarc  and  Milton,  than  to  allow  this  smooth 
and  “candid”  undermining  of  the  reputation  of  tbe 
most  perfect  of  our  poets,  and  the  purest  of  our  mo- 
ralists. On  his  power  in  the  passions,  in  description, 
in  the  mock-heroic,  1 leave  others  to  descant.  I take 
him  on  his  strong  ground,  as  an  ethical  poet : in  the 
former  none  excel,  in  the  mock-heroic  and  the  ethical 
none  equal,  him ; and  in  my  mind,  tile  latter  is  the 
highest  of  all  poetry,  because  it  does  that,  in  eerie, 
which  the  greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accomplish 
in  prose.  If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a lie, 
throw  it  to  the  dogs,  or  banish  it  from  yonr  republic, 
as  Plato  would  have  done.  He  who  can  reconcile 
poetry  with  truth  and  wisdom,  is  tbe  only  true  upoetn 
in  its  real  sense,  “the  maker ” “ the  creator,1* — why 
must  this  mean  the  “liar,”  the  “ feigner,"  the  “tale- 
teller ? ” A man  may  make  and  create  better  things 
than  these. 

I shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as  high  a 
poet  as  Shakspcarc  and  Milton, — though  his  enemy, 
Wartoo,  places  him  immediately  under  ihem.(l)  I 
would  no  more  say  this  than  1 would  assert  in  the 
mosque  (once  Saint  Sophia’s),  that  Socrates  was  a 
greater  man  than  Mahomet.  But  if  1 say  that  he  is 
very  near  them,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  asserted 
of  Burns,  w ho  is  supposed 

“To  rival  all  bnt  Sbnkspcare's  name  below.” 

I say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what  “onrfer,” 
according  to  the  poetical  aristocracy,  are  Burns’s 
poems?  There  are  his  opus  magnum,  Tam  O' Shunter, 
a tale;  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night , a descriptive 
sketch;  some  others  in  the  same  style:  the  rest  are 
songs.  So  much  for  the  rank  of  his  productions  ; the 
rank  of  Bums  is  the  very  first  of  his  art.  Of  Pope 
I have  expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the 
effect  which  tbe  present  attempts  at  poetry  have  had 
upon  our  literature.  If  any  great  uationa)  nr  natural 
convulsion  could  or  should  overwhelm  your  eouutry, 
in  such  sort  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  leave  only  that,  after  all,  the 
most  living  of  human  things,  a dead  language , to  be 
studied  and  read,  and  imitated  by  the  wise  of  future 
and  far  generations,  upon  foreign  shores;  if  your  li- 
terature should  become  the  learning  of  mankind,  di- 
vested of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and  national 
pride  and  prejudice;  an  Englishman,  anxions  that  tbe 
posterity  of  strangers  should  know  that  there  had  been 
such  a thing  as  a British  epic  and  tragedy,  might 
wish  for  the  preservation  of  Shakspcarc  and  Milton ; 
but  the  surviving  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the 
wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the  people.  He  is 
the  moral  poet  of  all  civilisation ; and  as  such,  let  us 
hope  that  he  will  one  day  lie  the  national  poet  of 
mankind.  He  is  the  only  poet  that  never  shocks;  the 
only  poet  whose  faultlessness  has  been  made  his  re- 

cbaractrr,  or,  indeed,  of  English  poetry  in  general  ? for  John* 
aon  strips  many  n leaf  from  every  laurel,  still  John.vou's  li 
the  finest  critical  work  extant,  and  can  never  be  read  with- 
out instruction  and  delight. 
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proach.  Cast  your  eye  over  his  productions;  consider 
their  extent,  and  contemplate  their  variety: — pastoral, 
passion,  mock-heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics, — all 
excellent,  and  often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm  be 
his  melody , how  comes  it  that  foreigners  adore  him, 
even  in  their  diluted  translations?  But  I have  made 
this  letter  too  long. — Give  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bowles. 

Yours  ever,  very  truly, 

BYRON. 

7b  John  Murray,  Esq. 

Post  Script um. — Long  as  this  letter  has  grown,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  append  a postscript;  if  possible, 
a short  one.  Mr.  Bowles  denies  that  he  has  accused 
Pope  of  “a  sordid  money-getting  passion;9  but,  he 
adds,  u if  I had  ever  done  so,  I should  be  glad  to  find 
any  testimony  that  might  show  he  was  not  so.”  This 
testimony  he  may  find,  to  his  heart’s  content,  in  Spence 
and  elsewhere.  First,  there  is  Martha  Blount,  who, 
Mr.  Bowles  charitably  says,  “ probably  thought  he  did 
not  save  enough  for  her,  as  legatee.”  Whatever  she 
thought  upon  this  point,  her  words  are  in  Pope’s  fa- 
vour. Then  there  is  Alderman  Barber;  see  Spence's 
Anecdotes.  There  is  Pope's  cold  answer  to  Halifax 
when  he  proposed  a pension : his  behaviour  to  Craggs 
and  to  Addison  upon  like  occasions,  and  his  own  two 
lines — 

“And,  thanks  tr>  Homer,  since  I live  and  thrive, 
Indebted  to  do  prince  or  peer  alive ; ” 

written  when  princes  would  have  been  proud  to  pen- 
sion, and  peers  to  promote  him,  and  when  the  whole 
army  of  dunces  were  in  array  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  but  too  happy  to  deprive  him  of  this  boast 
of  independence.  But  there  is  something  a little  more 
serious  in  Mr.  Bowles’s  declaration,  that  he  “ would 
have  spoken”  of  his  “noble  generosity  to  the  outcast 
Richard  Savage,”  and  other  instances  of  a compas- 
sionate and  generous  heart,  “ had  they  occurred  to  his 
recollection  when  he  wrote.™  What!  is  it  come  to 
this?  Does  Mr.  Bowles  sit  down  to  write  a minute 
and  laboured  life  and  edition  of  a great  poet?  Docs 
he  anatomise  bis  character,  moral  and  poetical?  Does 
he  present  us  with  his  faults  and  with  his  foibles? 
Does  he  sneer  at  his  feelings,  and  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity? Does  be  unfold  his  vanity  and  duplicity?  and 
then  omit  the  good  qualities  which  might,  in  part, 
have  “covered  this  multitude  of  sins?”  and  then 
plead  that  u they  did  not  occur  to  his  recollection I™ 
Is  this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  memory  with  which 
the  illustrious  dead  are  to  be  approached?  If  Mr. 
Bowles,  who  must  have  had  access  to  all  the  means 
of  refreshing  his  memory’,  did  not  recollect  these  facts, 
he  is  unfit  for  his  task  ; but  if  he  did  recollect,  and 
omit  them,  1 know  not  what  he  is  fit  for,  but  1 know 
what  would  be  fit  for  him.  Is  the  pica  of  “not  re- 
collecting” such  prominent  facts  to  be  admitted?  Mr. 
Bowles  has  been  at  a public  school,  and  as  1 have  been 
publicly  educated  also,  I can  sympathise  with  his  pre- 
dilection. When  we  were  in  the  third  form  even,  had 
we  pleaded,  on  the  Monday  morning,  that  we  had  not 
brought  up  the  Saturday’s  exercise,  because  “ we  had 
forgotten  it,”  what  would  have  been  the  reply  ? And  is 
an  excuse,  which  would  not  be  pardoned  to  a school- 
boy, to  pass  current  in  a matter  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerns the  fame  of  the  first  poet  of  his  age,  if  not  of 
his  country?  If  Mr.  Bowles  so  readily  forgets  th«  vir- 


tues of  others,  why  complain  so  grievously  that  others 
have  a better  memory  for  his  owu  faults?  They  are  but 
the  faults  of  an  author ; while  the  virtues  he  omitted  from 
his  catalogue  are  essential  to  the  justice  due  to  a man. 

Mr.  Bowles  appears,  indeed,  to  be  susceptible  be- 
yond the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  a plaintive 
dedication  to  Mr.  Gilford,  in  which  he  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  articles  of  the  Quarterly.  Mr.  : 
Southey,  it  seems,  “ the  most  able  and  eloquent  writer 
in  that  Review,”  approves  of  Mr.  Bowles's  publication. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  the  more  impartial,  that  notwith- 
standing that  “the  great  writer  of  the  Quarterly ™ 
entertains  opinions  opposite  to  the  able  article  on 
Spence , nevertheless  that  essay  was  permitted  to  appear. 
Is  a review  to  be  devoted  to  the  opinions  of  any  one 
man?  Must  it  not  vary,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  according  to  the  subjects  to  be  criticised?  I fear 
that  writers  must  take  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  the 
public  journals  as  they  occur,  and  an  author  of  so 
long  a standing  as  Mr.  Bowles  might  have  become 
accustomed  to  such  incidents;  lie  might  be  angry,  but 
not  astonished.  I have  been  reviewed  in  the  Quar- 
terly almost  as  often  as  Mr.  Bowles,  and  have  had  as 
pleasant  things  said,  and  some  as  unpleasant , as  could 
well  be  prouounccd.  In  the  review  of  The  Fall  qf 
Jerusalem , it  is  stated  that  1 have  devoted  “ my  pow- 
ers, etc.  to  the  worst  parts  of  Manicheism ;”  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  I worship  the  devil. 
Nowr,  I have  neither  written  a reply,  nor  complained 
to  GitTord.  I believe  that  1 observed,  in  a letter  to 
you,  that  1 thought  “ that  the  critic  might  have  praised 
Milman  without  finding  it  necessary  to  abuse  me;” 
but  did  I not  add,  at  the  same  time  or  soon  after, 
(apropos  of  the  note  in  the  book  of  Travels),  that  I 
would  not,  if  it  were  even  in  my  power,  have  a single 
line  cancelled  on  my  account  in  that  nor  in  any  other 
publication?  Of  course,  I reserve  to  myself  the  pri- 
vilege of  response  when  uecessary.  Mr.  Bowles  seems 
in  a whimsical  state  about  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Spence.  You  know  very  well  that  I atn  not  in  your 
confidence,  nor  in  that  of  the  conductor  of  the  journal. 
The  moment  I saw  that  article,  1 was  morally  certain 
that  I knew  the  author  “ by  his  style.”  You  will  tell 
me  that  I do  not  know  him:  that  is  all  as  it  should 
be;  keep  the  secret,  so  shall  I,  though  no  one  has  ever 
intrusted  it  to  me.  He  is  not  the  person  whom  Mr. 
Bowles  denounces.  Mr.  Bowles's  extreme  sensibility 
reminds  me  of  a circumstance  which  occurred  on  board 
of  a frigate,  in  which  1 was  a passenger  and  guest  of 
the  captain's  for  a considerable  time.  The  surgeon  on 
board,  a very  gentlemanly  young  man,  and  remarkably 
able  in  his  profession,  wore  a wig.  Upon  this  orna- 
ment he  was  extremely  tenacious.  As  naval  jests  arc 
sometimes  a little  rough,  his  brother  officers  made  oc- 
casional allusions  to  this  delicate  appendage  to  the 
doctor's  person.  Our  day  a young  lieutenant,  in  the 
course  of  o facetious  discussion,  said,  “Suppose  now, 
doctor,  I should  take  off  your  hat.™ — “Sir,”  replied 
the  doctor,  “ I shall  talk  no  longer  with  you ; you 
grow  scurrilous.™  He  would  not  even  admit  so  near 
ait  approach  as  to  the  hut  which  protected  it.  In 
like  manner,  if  any  body  approaches  Mr.  Bowles’s  lau- 
rels, even  in  his  outside  capacity  of  an  editor , “they 
grow  scurrilous.™  You  say  that  you  are  about  to  pre- 
pare an  edition  of  Pope;  you  cannot  do  better  for  your 
own  credit  as  a publisher,  nor  for  the  redemption  of 
Pope  from  Mr.  Bowles,  and  of  the  public  taste  from 
rapid  degeneracy. 
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OBSERVATIONS  UPON  ‘OBSERVATIONS.” 

A SECOND  LETTER  TO  JOHN  MURRAY,  ESQ. 

OS  THE  EEV.  W.  L.  BOWLES  S STRICTURES 

OS  THE  ura  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE. 

Now  first  published. 

Bmxii,  March  25,  1821. 

Dun  Sir, 

In  the  further  “ Observations”  of  Mr.  Bowie*,  in 
rejoinder  to  the  charges  brought  against  his  edition  of  : 
Pope,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  lost  his  temper,  i 
Whatever  the  language  of  his  antagonists  may  have  j 
been,  I fear  that  hi*  replies  have  afforded  more  pleasure  1 
to  them  than  to  the  public.  That  Mr.  Bowles  should 
not  be  pleased  is  natural,  whether  right  or  wrong; 
but  a temperate  defence  would  hove  auswered  his 
purpose  in  the  former  case — and,  in  the  latter,  no  de- 
fence, however  violent,  can  tend  to  any  thing  but  his 
discomfiture.  I have  read  over  this  third  pamphlet, 
which  you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  send  me,  and 
shall  veilture  a few  observations,  tn  addition  to  those 
upon  the  previous  controversy. 

Mr.  Bowles  sets  out  with  repeating  his  “confirmed 
conviction ,”  that  uwhat  he  said  of  the  moral  part  of 
Pope’s  character  was,  generally  speaking,  true;  and 
that  the  principles  of  poetical  criticism  which  he  has 
laid  down  are  invariable  and  invulnerable etc. ; and 
that  he  is  the  more  persuaded  of  this  by  the  u exag- 
gerations of  his  opponents.”  This  is  all  very  well, 
and  highly  natural  and  sincere.  Nobody  ever  expected 
that  either  Mr.  Bowles,  or  any  other  author,  would  be 
convinced  of  human  fallibility  in  their  own  persons. 
But  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose — for  it  is  not  what 
Mr.  Bowles  thinks,  but  w hat  is  to  be  thought  of  Pope, 
that  is  the  question.  It  is  what  he  has  asserted  or 
iusinuated  against  a name  which  is  the  patrimony  of 
posterity,  that  is  to  be  tried;  and  Mr.  Bowles,  as  a 
party,  can  be  no  judge.  The  more  he  is  persuaded, 
the  better  for  himself,  if  it  give  him  auy  pleasure;  but 
be  can  only  persuade  others  by  the  proofs  brought  out 
in  his  defence. 

After  these  prefatory  remarks  of  “conviction,”  etc. 
Mr.  Bowles  proceeds  to  Mr.  Gilchrist;  whom  he 
charges  with  “ slang  ” and  “ slander,”  besides  a small 
subsidiary  indictment  of  “abuse,  ignorance,  malice,” 
and  so  forth.  Mr.  Gilchrist  has,  indeed,  shown  some 
anger;  but  it  is  an  honest  indig natiou,  which  rises  up 
in  defence  of  the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  a generous 
rage  which  interposes  between  our  ashes  and  their 
disturbers.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  some 
slight  personal  provocation.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  with  a 
chivalrous  disdain  of  the  fury  of  au  incensed  poet,  put 
his  name  to  a letter  avowing  the  production  of  a for- 
mer essay  in  defence  of  Pope,  and  consequently  of  an 
attack  upon  Mr.  Bowles.  Mr.  Bowles  appears  to  be 
angry  with  Mr.  Gilchrist  for  four  reasons: — firstly, 
because  he  wrote  an  article  in  The  London  Magazine; 
secondly,  because  he  afterwards  avowed  it ; thirdly, 
because  he  was  the  author  of  a still  more  extended 
article  in  The  Quarterly  Review ; and,  fourthly,  be- 
cause he  was  hot  the  author  of  the  said  Quarterly 
article,  and  had  the  audacity  to  disown  it — for  no 
earthly  reason  but  because  he  had  hot  written  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  declares,  that  “he  will  not  enter  into 


a particular  examination  of  the  pamphlet,”  which  by 
a misnomer  is  called  Gilchrist's  Answer  to  Ron- let, 
when  it  should  have  been  called  Gilchrist's  Abuse  oj 
Bowles.  On  this  error  in  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Gil- 
christ's pamphlet,  it  may  be  observed,  that  an  answer 
may  be  abusive  and  yet  no  less  an  answer,  though  in- 
disputably a temperate  one  might  be  the  better  of  the 
two:  but  if  abuse  is  to  caned  all  pretensions  to  reply, 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Bowles’s  answers  to  Mr.  Gil- 
christ? 

Mr.  Bowles  continues: — “But  as  Mr.  Gilchrist 
derides  my  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  criticism , before 
1 show  how  destitute  of  truth  is  this  representation, 

I will  here  explicitly  declare  the  only  grounds,”  etc. 
etc,  etc. — Mr.  Bowles’s  sensibility,  in  denying  his 
“sensitiveness  to  criticism,”  proves,  perhaps,  too  much. 
But  if  he  has  becu  so  charged,  and  truly — what  then? 
There  is  no  moral  turpitude  iu  such  acuteness  of  feel- 
ing: it  has  keen,  and  may  lie,  combined  with  many 
good  and  great  qualities.  Is  Mr.  Bowles  a poet,  or 
is  he  not?  If  he  be,  he  must,  from  his  very  essence, 
be  sensitive  to  criticism;  and  even  if  he  be  not,  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  common  repugnance  to 
being  attacked.  All  that  is  to  be  wished  is,  that  he 
had  considered  how  disagreeable  a thing  it  is,  before 
be  assailed  the  greatest  moral  poet  of  any  age,  or  in 
any  lauguage. 

Pope  himself  “sleeps  well,” — nothing  can  touch 
him  further;  but  those  who  love  the  honour  of  their 
country,  the  perfection  of  her  literature,  the  glory  of 
her  language — are  not  to  he  expected  to  permit  an 
atom  of  his  dust  to  be  stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a leaf 
to  be  stripped  from  the  laurel  which  grows  over  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  assigns  several  reasons  why  and  when 
“an  author  is  justified  in  appealing  to  every  upright 
and  honourable  mind  in  the  kingdom.”  If  Mr. 
Bowles  limits  the  pcrnsal  of  hU  defence  to  the  “ upright 
and  honourable”  only,  I greatly  fear  that  it  will  not 
lie  extensively  circulated.  I should  rather  hope  that 
some  of  the  downright  aud  dishonest  will  read  and 
be  converted,  or  convicted.  But  the  whole  of  his 
reasoning  is  here  superfluous — “ an  author  is  justified 
in  appealing ,”  etc.  when  aud  why  be  pleases.  Ia*l 
him  make  out  a tolerable  case,  and  few  of  his  readers 
will  quarrel  wilb  his  motives. 

Mr.  Bowles  “ will  now  plainly  set  before  the  literary 
public  all  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  his  name 
and  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  being  brought  together,”  etc. 
Courtesy  requires,  in  speaking  of  others  and  ourselves, 
that  we  should  place  the  name  of  the  former  first — 
and  not  “ Ego  et  Rex  meus.”  Mr.  Bowles  should 
have  written  “ Mr.  Gilchrist’s  name  and  his.” 

This  point  he  wishes  “particularly  to  address  to 
those  most  respectable  characters  who  have  the  di- 
rection nnd  management  of  the  periodical  critical 
press.”  That  the  press  may  be,  in  some  instances, 
conducted  by  respectable  characters  is  probable 
enough;  but  if  they  arc  so,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
tell  them  of  it ; and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  a base  adula- 
tion. In  either  case,  it  looks  like  a kind  of  flattery, 
by  which  those  gentry  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
softened ; since  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  j>a*- 
sages  in  fifteen  pages  more  at  variance,  than  Mr. 
Bowles's  prose  at  the  beginning  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  his  verse  at  the  end  of  it.  In  page  4,  lie  speaks 
of  “ those  roost  respectable  characters  who  have  the 
direction,  etc.  of  the  periodical  press,”  and  in  page  10 
we  find — 
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“ Ye  dark  Inquisitors,  a monk-llke  bantl. 

Who  o'er  »inue  shrinking  victim  nuthur  stand, 

A solemn,  secret,  and  rindlctirt  brood. 

Only  terrific  in  yoor  cowl  and  bood” 

And  so  on — to  “ bloody  law*  and  “ red  scourges,” 
with  other  similar  phrases,  which  may  not  be  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  the  above-mentioned  “ most  re- 
spectable characters.”  Mr.  Bowles  goes  on:  “I  con- 
cluded roy  observations  on  the  last  pamphleteer  with 
feelings  not  unkind  towards  Mr.  Gilchrist,  or”  [it 
should  be  norj  “ to  the  author  of  the  review  of 
Spence , be  he  whom  he  might.”—1 “ I was  in  hopes,  i 
as  I have  always  been  ready  to  admit  any  errors  1 
might  have  been  led  into,  or  prejudice  I might  have  j 
entertained,  that  even  Mr.  Gilchrist  might  he  disposed 
j to  a more  amicable  mode  of  discussing  what  1 had  i 
; advanced  in  regard  to  Pope’s  moral  character.”  As  [ 
Major  Sturgeon  observes,  “There  never  was  a set 
of  more  amicable  olficers — with  the  exception  of  j 
a boxing-bout  between  Captain  Shears  and  the 
Colonel.” 

A page  and  a half — nay,  only  a page  before — Mr. 
i Bowles  re-atlirms  his  conviction,  that  “what  he  has  ; 
said  of  Pope’s  moral  character  is  ( generally  speaking ) j 
true , and  that  his  “ poetical  principles  are  invariable  i 
and  invulnerable .”  He  lias  also  published  three  pant-  ! 
phlets — ay,  four,  of  the  same  teuor, — and  yet,  with 
this  declaration  and  these  declamations  staring  hitn  • 
and  his  adversaries  in  the  face,  he  speaks  of  his 
“ readiness  toadmit  errors  or  to  abandon  prejudices ! 1 !”  j 
His  use  of  the  word  “amicable”  reminds  me  of  the  i 
Irish  institution  (which  I have  somewhere  heard  or 
read  of)  called  the  “ Friendly  Society,”  where  the  ] 
president  always  carried  pistols  in  his  pocket,  so  that  | 
when  one  amicable  gentleman  knocked  down  another, 
the  difference  might  be  adjusted  on  the  spot,  at  the 
harmonious  distance  of  twelve  paces. 

But  Mr.  Bowles  “ has  since  read  a publication  by 
him  (Mr.  Gilchrist)  containing  such  vulgar  slander, 
affecting  private  life  and  character,”  etc.  etc. ; and  Mr. 
Gilchrist  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  readiuga  pub- 
lication by  Mr.  Bowles  sufficiently  imbued  with  per- 
sonality; for  one  of  the  first  and  principal  topics  of 
reproach  is  that  he  is  a grocer , that  lie  has  a “ pipe  iu 
his  mouth,  ledger-book,  green  canisters,  dingy  shop- 
boy,  half  a hogshead  of  brown  treacle,”  etc.  Nay, 
the  same  delicate  raillery  is  upon  the  very  title-page. 
When  controversy  has  once  commenced  npon  this  ! 
footing,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Dr.  Percy,  “Sir,  { 
there  is  an  end  of  politeness — we  are  to  be  as  rude  j 
as  we  please — Sir,  you  said  that  I wa  i short-sighted  * j 
As  a man’s  profession  is  generally  no  more  in  his  j 
own  power  than  his  person — both  having  been  made 
out  for  him — it  is  hard  that  he  should  be  reproached 
with  cither,  and  still  more  that  an  bouest  calling 
should  be  made  a reproach.  If  there  is  any  thing  i 
{ more  honourable  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  than  another  it  is,  I 
| that  being  engaged  in  commerce  he  has  had  the  taste,  ’ 
| and  found  the  leisure,  to  become  so  able  a proficient 
! in  the  higher  literature  of  his  own  and  other  countries. 

| Mr.  Bowles,  who  will  be  proud  to  own  Glover,  Chat-  ; 

! terton,  Burns,  aod  Bloointield,  for  his  peers,  should 
j hardly  have  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Gilchrist  for  his  critic.  ! 
| Mr.  Gilchrist's  station,  however,  which  might  coo-  ( 

• duct  him  to  the  highest  civic  honours,  ami  to  bound- 
j less  wealth,  has  nothing  to  require  apology;  but  even 
j if  it  had,  such  a reproach  was  not  very  gracious  on  j 
| tlie  part  of  a clergyman,  nor  graceful  on  that  of  a j 


gentleman.  The  allusion  to  “ Christian  criticism”  is  ] 
not  particularly  happy,  especially  where  Mr.  Gilchrist 
is  accused  of  having  “ set  the  first  example  of  this  I 
mode  in  Europe What  Pagan  criticism  may  have 
been,  we  know  but  little;  the  names  of  Zoilus  and 
Aristarchus  survive,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
Longinus,  and  Quintilian : but  of  “Christian  cri- 
ticism” we  have  already  had  some  specimens  in  the  . 
works  of  Philelphus,  Poggius,  Scaliger,  Milton,  Sal- 
inasius,  the  Cruscauti  {vertu*  Tasso),  the  French 
Academy  (against  the  CUtfi  and  the  antagonists  of 
Voltaire  and  of  Pope — to  sny  nothing  of  some  articles  i 
in  most  of  the  reviews,  since  their  earliest  institution 
in  the  person  of  their  respectable  and  still  prolific 
jiamit,  The  Monthly . Why,  then,  is  Mr.  Gilchrist 
to  be  singled  out  “as  having  set  the  first  example?” 

A sole  page  of  Milton  or  Salmasius  contains  more 
abuse — rank,  rancorous,  unleavened  abuse — than  all 
that  can  be  raked  forth  from  the  whole  works  of 
many  recent  critics.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who 
still  keep  up  the  good  old  custom;  but  fewer  English 
than  foreign.  It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Bowles  cannot 
witness  some  of  the  Italian  controversies,  or  become 
the  subject  of  one.  He  would  then  look  upon  Mr. 
Gilchrist  as  a panegyrist. 

In  the  long  .sentence  quoted  from  the  article  in  The 
London  Magazine , there  is  one  coarse  image,  the 
justice  of  whose  application  I shall  not  pretend  to 
determine: — “ The  prurieucy  with  which  his  nose  is 
laid  to  Die  ground”  is  an  expression  which,  whether 
founded  or  not,  might  have  been  omitted.  But  the 
“anatomical  minuteness”  appears  to  me  justified  even 
by  Mr.  Bowles’s  own  subsequent  quotation.  To  the 
point: — u Many  facts  tend  to  prove  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  his  passions;  nor  can  we  implicitly 
believe  that  the  connexion  between  him  and  Martha 
Blount  was  of  a nature  so  pure  and  innocent  as  bis 
panegyrist  Ruffliead  would  have  us  believe,”  etc. — 
“At  no  time  could  she  have  regarded  Pope  personally  J 
with  attachment,”  etc. — “But  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  in  regard  to  his  connection  with  female 
society,  was  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent  and  even 
profane  levity  which  his  conduct  and  language  often 
exhibited.  The  cause  of  this  particularity  may  be 
sought,  perhaps,  in  his  consciousness  of  physical  defect,  I 
which  made  him  affect  a character  uncongenial,  and  a I 
language  opposite  to  the  truth.”  If  this  is  not  “mi- 
nute moral  anatomy,”  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  i 
is ! It  is  dissection,  in  all  its  branches.  I shall, 
however,  hazard  a remark  or  two  upon  this  quo- 
tation. 

To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence  whe- 
ther Martha  Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope’s  mistress, 
though  1 could  have  wished  him  a better.  She  appears 
to  have  been  a cold-hearted,  interested,  ignorant,  dis- 
agreeable woman,  upon  wboin  the  tenderness  of  Pope’s  : 
heart,  in  the  desolation  of  his  latter  days,  was  cast 
away ; not  knowing  whither  to  turn,  as  he  drew  to-  j 
wards  his  premature  old  age,  childless  and  lonely, — ! 
like  the  needle  which,  approaching  within  a certain  ! 
distance  of  the  pole,  becomes  helpless  and  useless,  1 
and,  ceasing  to  tremble,  rusts.  She  seems  to  have 
been  so  totally  unworthy  of  tenderness,  that  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  kindness  of  Pope’s  heart  to 
have  been  able  to  Jove  such  a being.  But  we  must 
love  something.  I agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  she  “ could 
at  no  time  have  regarded  Pope  personally  with  at- 
tachment,” because  she  was  incapable  of  attachment ; 
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but  I deny  that  Pope  cotdd  not  be  regarded  with  per- 
sonal attachment  by  a worthier  woman.  It  is  not 
probable,  indeed,  that  a woman  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  him  as  he  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a 
box  at  the  opera,  nor  from  a balcony,  nor  in  a ball- 
room; but  in  society  he  seems  to  have  been  as  ami- 
able as  unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages of  figure,  his  bead  and  face  were  remarkably 
handsome,  especially  his  eyes.  He  was  adored  by 
his  friends — friends  of  the  most  opposite  dispositions, 
ages,  and  talents — by  the  old  and  wayward  Wycher- 
ley, by  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atlerbury,  the 
gentle  Spence,  the  stern  attorney-bishop  Warburton. 
tlie  virtuous  Berkeley,  aud  the  “cankered  Boling- 
broke.”  Bolingbroke  wept  over  him  like  a child; 
and  Spence's  description  of  his  last  moments  is  at 
least  as  edifying  as  the  more  ostentatious  account  of 
the  death-bed  of  Addison.  The  soldier  Peterborough 
and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Congreve  and  the  laugh- 
ing Rowe,  the  eccentric  Cromwell  and  the  steady 
Bathurst,  were  all  his  intimates.  The  man  who  could 
conciliate  so  many  men  of  the  most  opposite  descrip- 
tion, not  one  of  whom  but  was  a remarkable  or  a 
celebrated  character,  might  well  have  pretended  to 
all  the  attachment  which  a reasonable  man  would  de- 
sire of  an  amiable  woman. 

Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to  have 
understood  the  sex  well.  Bolingbroke,  “ a judge  of 
the  subject,”  says  Warton,  thought  his  Epistle  on 
the  Characters  of  Women  his  “ masterpiece.”  And 
even  with  respect  to  the  grosser  passion,  which  takes 
occasionally  the  name  of  “ romantic ,”  accordingly  as 
the  degree  of  sentimeut  elevates  it  above  the  defiuitiou 
of  love  by  Buffon,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  docs 
not  always  depend  upon  personal  appearance,  even  in 
a woman.  Madame  Cotlin  was  a plain  woman,  and 
might  have  been  virtuous,  it  may  be  presumed,  with- 
out much  interruption.  Virtuous  she  was;  and  the 
consequences  of  this  inveterate  virtue  were,  that  two 
different  admirers  (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed 
themselves  in  despair  (see  Lady  Morgan’s  France). 
I would  not,  however,  recommend  this  rigour  to 
plain  women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
glory  of  two  suicides  apiece.  I believe  that  there  are 
few  men  who,  iu  the  course  of  their  observations  on 
life,  may  not  have  perceived  tbai  it  is  not  the  great- 
est female  beauty  who  forms  the  longest  and  the  strong- 
est passions. 

But,  apropos  of  Pope. — Voltaire  tells  us,  that  the 
Marechal  Luxembourg  (who  had  precisely  Pope's 
figure)  was  not  only  somewhat  too  amatory'  for  a 
great  man,  but  fortunate  in  his  attachments.  La  Va- 
liere,  the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  an  unsightly 
defect.  The  Princess  of  Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Phi- 
lip II.  of  Spain,  and  Maugiron,  the  minion  of  Henry  HI. 
of  France,  had  each  of  them  lost  an  eye;  and  the  famous 
Latin  epigram  was  written  upon  them,  which  has,  I 
believe,  been  either  translated  or  imitated  by  Gold- 
smith : — 

“Lamine  Aeon  dextro,  cnpla  est  Leon  ilia  ninistro, 

£t  polls  esl  forma  vincere  uterqae  Dtoi ; 

Bianrte  finer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  norori, 

Sic  tu  cn-cus  Amor,  sic  erit  Ilia  Venus.” 

Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that  “ he 
was  but  a quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest 
man  in  England;  ” and  this  vaunt  of  his  is  said  not 
to  have  been  disproved  by  circumstances.  Swift, 
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when  neither  young,  nor  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even 
amiable,  inspired  the  two  most  extraordinary  passions 
upon  record,  Vanessa’s  and  Stella's: 

“Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a score, 

Siglu  for  a gowu  of  forty-four." 

lie  requited  them  bitterly;  for  he  seems  to  have 
broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out  that  of  the 
other;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  he  died  a solitary 
idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  of  the  opinion  of  Pausanias, 
that  success  in  love  depends  upon  Fortune: — “ They 
particularly  renounce  Celestial  Venus,  iuto  whose 
temple,  etc.  etc.  etc.  I remember,  too,  to  have  seen 
a building  in  .Egiua  in  which  there  is  a statue  of 
Fortune,  holding  a horn  of  Amalthea;  and  near  her 
there  is  a winged  Love.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
the  success  of  men  in  love  affairs  depends  more  on 
the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the  charms  of  beauty. 

I am  persuadetl,  too,  with  Pindar  (to  whose  opi- 
nion 1 submit  in  other  particulars),  that  Fortune  is 
one  of  the  Fates,  and  that  in  a certain  resjiect  she  is 
more  powerful  than  her  sisters.” — See  Pausanias , 
Achates,  book  vii.  chap.  26.  page  246.  Taylor’s  Trans - 

la  Uutt. 

Grimm  has  a remark,  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  dif- 
ferent destinies  of  the  younger  ('rebillon  and  Rous- 
seau. The  former  writes  a licentious  novel,  and  a young 
English  girl  of  some  fortune  and  family  (a  Miss  Straf- 
ford) runs  away,  and  crosses  the  sea  to  marry  him ; 
while  ltousscau,  the  most  tender  and  passionate  of 
lovers,  is  obliged  to  espouse  his  diamberrouid.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  this  remark  was  also  repeated  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  Grimm's  Correspondence,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

In  regard  “ to  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent  and 
sometimes  profane  levity,  which  his  conduct  and  lan- 
guage often  exhibited,”  aud  which  so  much  shocks 
Mr.  Bowles,  I object  to  the  indefinite  word  “ often 
and  in  extenuation  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such 
language  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  it  was  less  the 
tone  of  Pope , than  the  tone  of  the  time.  With  the 
exception  of  the  correspondence  of  Pope  and  his 
friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  period  have 
come  down  to  us ; hut  those,  such  as  they  arc — a few 
scattered  scraps  from  Farquhar  and  others — are  more 
indecent  and  coarse  than  any  thing  in  Pope’s  letters. 

The  comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar, 
Cibber,  etc.,  which  naturally  attempted  to  represent 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  private  life,  arc  deci- 
sive upon  this  point ; as  are  also  some  of  Steele's  pa-  I 
pers,  and  even  Addison’s.  We  all  know  what  the  con- 
versation of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  for  seven  tee£  years  the 
prime  minister  of  the  country,  was  at  his  own  table, 
and  his  excuse  for  his  licentious  language,  viz.  “ that 
every  body  understood  that,  but  few  could  talk  ratio 
naliy  upon  less  common  topics.”  The  refinement  of 
latter  days, — which  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of 
vice,  which  wishes  to  mask  and  soften  itself,  as  much 
as  of  virtuous  civilisation, — had  not  yet  made  sufficient 
progress.  Even  Johnson,  in  his  London , has  two  or 
three  passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud,  and  Addi- 
son's Drummer  some  indelicate  allusions. 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Bowles,  “ his  consciousness 
of  phy  sical  defect,”  is  not  very  clear.  It  may  mean  | 
deformity  or  debility.  If  it  alludes  to  Pope’?  defer-  | 
mity,  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  sbown  that  this  was  j 
no  insuperable  objection  to  his  being  beloved.  If  it 
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alludes  to  debility,  as  a consequence  of  Rope's  peculiar 
conformation,  I believe  that  it  is  a physical  and  known 
fact  that  hump-barked  persons  are  of  strong  and  vi- 
gorous passions.  Several  years  ago,  at  Mr.  Angelo's 
fencing- rooms,  when  1 was  a pupil  of  him  and  ol 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  the  use  of  his  rooms  in  the  Al- 
bany on  alternate  days,  I recollect  a gentleman  named 
B — II — gb — t,  remarkable  for  his  strength,  and  the 
fineness  of  his  figure.  II is  skill  was  not  inferior,  for 
he  could  stand  up  to  the  great  Captain  Barclay  him- 
self, with  the  muffles  on; — a task  neither  easy  nor 
{ agreeable  to  a pugilistic  aspirant.  As  the  by -slanders 
1 were  one  day  admiriug  his  athletic  proportions,  he 
remarked  to  us,  that  he  had  five  brothers  as  tall  and 
strong  as  himself,  and  that  their  father  and  mother 
were  both  crooked , and  of  very  small  stature; — I 
think  he  said,  neither  of  them  five  feet  high.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  similar  instances;  but  I 
| abstain,  because  the  subject  is  hardly  refined  enough 
for  this  immaculate  period,  this  moral  millennium  of 
expurgated  editions  in  books,  manners,  and  royal  trials 
1 of  divorce. 

j This  laudable  delicacy— this  crying-out  elegance  of 
I the  day — reminds  me  of  a little  circumstance  which 
occurred  when  I was  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
There  was  then  (and  there  may  be  still}  a famous 
French  “enlremctleuv,”  who  assisted  young  gentle- 
men in  their  youthful  pastimes.  We  had  becu  ac- 
quainted for  some  time,  when  something  occurred  in 
her  line  of  business  more  than  ordinary,  and  the  re- 
fusal was  oflered  to  me  (and  doubtless  to  many  others), 
probably  because  1 was  in  cash  at  the  moment,  hav- 
ing taken  up  a decent  sum  from  the  Jews,  and  nut 
'j  having  spent  much  above  half  of  it.  The  adventure 
on  the  tapis,  it  seems,  required  some  caution  and 
circumspection.  Whether  my  venerable  friend  doubted 
my  politeness,  I cannot  tell;  but  she  sent  me  a letter 
couched  iu  such  English  as  a short  residence  of  six- 
teen years  in  England  had  enabled  her  to  acquire. 
After  several  precepts  and  instructions,  the  letter  dosed. 

I But  there  was  a postscript  It  contained  these  words: 
— “Remember,  Milor,  that  dclicaci  ensure  everi  suc- 
I ces.”  The  delicacy  of  the  day  is  exactly,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  like  that  of  this  respectable  foreigner. 

I “It  ensures  every  succes,™  and  is  not  a whit  more 
j moral  ihan,  and  not  half  so  honourable  as,  the  coarser 
| candour  of  our  less  polished  ancestors. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bowles.  “If  what  is  here  ex- 
tracted can  excite  in  the  mind  (I  will  not  say  of  any 
‘layman,’  of  any  ‘Christian,’  but)  of  any  human  being™ 

! dc.  etc.  Is  not  Mr.  Gilchrist  a “human  being?” 

J Mr.  Bowles  asks  “whether  iu  atteibuting  an  article,” 

! etc.  etc.  “ to  the  critic,  he  had  any  reason  for  distin- 
j gui  siting  him  with  that  courtesy,”  etc.  etc.  But  Mr. 

I Bowles  was  wrong  in  “attributing  the  article”  to  Mr. 
j Gilchrist  at  all ; and  would  not  have  been  right  in 
I calling  him  a dunce  and  a grocer,  if  he  had  written  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  here  “ peremptorily  called  upon  to 
speak  of  a circumstance  which  gives  him  the  greatest 
pain, — the  mention  of  a letter  he  received  from  the 
editor  of  The  London  Magazine Mr.  Bowles  seems 
to  have  embroiled  himself  on  all  sides;  whether  by 
! editing,  or  replying,  or  attributing,  or  quoting, — it 
j lias  been  an  awkward  affair  for  him. 

I Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
] vocation,  be  contrived  at  last  to  make  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  a coroner’s  inquest.  But  he  died  like  a brave 
1 man,  and  be  lived  an  able  one.  1 knew  him  per- 
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sonally,  though  slightly.  Although  several  years  my 
senior,  we  had  been  school-fellows  together  at  the 
“ grammar-srhulc”  (or  as  the  Aberdonians  pronounce 
it,  “ squeel™)  of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave 
to  rac  quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a few 
years  ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  behave 
otherwise.  The  moment  was  too  templing  for  many 
friends  and  for  all  enemies.  At  a time  when  all  my 
relations  (save  one)  fell  from  me  like  leaves  from  the 
tree  in  autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends  became  still 
fewer, — when  the  whole  periodical  press  (1  mean  the 
daily  ami  weekly,  not  the  literary  press)  was  let  loose 
against  me  in  every  shape  of  reproach,  with  the  two 
strange  exceptions  (from  their  usual  opposition)  of  The 
Courier  and  The  Examiner , — the  paper  of  which 
Scott  had  the  direction  was  neither  the  last  nor  the 
least  vituperative.  Two  years  ago  I met  him  at  Ve- 
nice, when  he  was  bowed  in  griefs  by  the  loss  of  bis 
son,  and  had  known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of 
domestic  privation.  He  was  then  earnest  with  me  to 
return  to  England ; and  on  my  telling  him,  with  a 
smile,  that  lie  was  once  of  a different  opinion,  he  re- 
plied to  me,  “ that  he  and  others  had  been  greatly 
misled;  and  that  some  pains,  and  rather  extraordinary 
means,  had  been  taken  to  excite  them.”  Scott  is  no 
more,  but  there  are  more  than  one  living  who  were 
present  at  this  dialogue.  He  was  a man  of  very  con- 
siderable talents,  and  of  great  acquirements.  He  bad 
made  bis  way,  as  a literary  character,  with  high  suc- 
cess, and  in  a few  years.  Poor  fellow!  1 recollect 
his  joy  at  Mime  appointment  which  he  had  oblaiued, 
or  was  to  obtain,  through  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
which  prevented  the  further  extrusion  (uuless  by  a 
rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy.  I little 
thought  to  what  it  would  conduct  him.  Peace  be  with 
him! — and  may  all  such  other  faults  as  are  inevitable 
to  humanity  lie  as  readily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little 
injury  which  lie  had  done  to  one  who  respected  his 
talents,  and  regrets  his  luss. 

1 pass  over  Mr.  Bowles's  page  of  explanation,  upon 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr.  S It 

is  of  little  importance  in  regard  to  Pope,  and  contains 
merely  a re-cou (rndirtion  of  a contradiction  of  Mr. 
Gilchrist's.  We  now  come  to  a point  where  Mr.  Gil- 
christ has,  certainly,  rather  exaggerated  matters;  aud, 
of  course,  Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  most  of  it.  Capi- 
tal letters,  like  Kean's  name,  “large  upon  the  bills,” 
are  made  use  of  six  or  seven  times  to  express  his  sense 
of  the  outrage.  The  charge  is,  indeed,  very  boldly 
made;  but,  like  Ranald  of  the  Mist's  practical  joke 
of  pultiug  the  bread  and  cheese  into  a dead  man's 
mouth,  is,  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  says,  “ somewhat  too 
wild  and  salvage,  besides  wasting  the  good  victuals.” 

Mr.  Gilchrist  charges  Mr.  Bowles  with  “suggest- 
ing” that  Pope  “attempted”  to  commit  “a  rape” 
upon  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  this  could  not  be  true.  The  first  is, 
that,  like  the  chaste  Lctitia's  prevention  of  the  iuteuded  , 
ravishment  by  Fire  blood  (iu  Jonathan  It  ild\ , it  might  i 
have  been  impeded  by  a timely  compliance.  These-  i 
cond  is,  that  however  this  might  be,  Pope  was  pro-  i 
bably  the  less  robust  of  the  two;  and  (if  the  Lines  on 
Sappho  were  really  iuleuded  for  this  lady)  the  asserted  , 
consequences  of  her  acquiescence  in  his  wishes  would 
have  been  a sufficient  punishment.  The  passage  which 
Mr.  Bowles  quotes,  however,  insinuates  nothing  of  the 
kiud:  it  merely  charges  her  with  encouragement,  and 
him  with  wishing  to  profit  by  it, — a slight  attempt  at 
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seduction,  aud  uo  inure. (I)  The  phrase  is,  “a  step 
beyond  decorum.0  Any  physical  violence  u so  ab- 
horrent to  human  nature,  that  it  recoils  in  cold  blood 
from  the  very  idea.  But,  the  seduction  of  a woman's 
mind  as  well  as  person  is  uot,  perhaps,  the  least  hei- 
nous sin  of  the  two  in  morality.  Dr.  Johnson  com- 
mends a gentleman  who,  having  seduced  a girl  who 
said,  “ I am  afraid  we  have  done  wrong,0  replied, 
“ Yea,  we  have  done  wrong,” — “for  I would  not  per- 
vert her  mind  also.”  Othello  would  not  “ kill  Dca- 
demnua's  soul.”  Mr.  Bowlea  exculpate*  himself  from 
Mr.  Gilchrist’s  charge;  but  it  is  by  substituting  another 
charge  against  Pope.  “ A step  beyond  decorum”  has 
a soft  sound,  but  what  dues  it  express?  In  all  these 
cases,  “ce  u'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  codte.”  Has 
not  the  Scripture  something  upon  “ the  litsfiug  after 
a woman  ” being  no  less  criminal  than  the  crime?  “A 
step  beyond  decorum,”  in  short,  any  step  beyond  the 
instep,  is  a step  from  a precipice  to  the  lady  who  per- 
mits it.  For  the  gentleman  who  makes  it,  it  is  also 
rather  hazardous  if  he  does  not  succeed,  and  still  more 
so  if  he  dues. 

Mr.  Bowles  appeals  to  the  “Christian  reader!” 
upon  this  “C'l/cAris/i'u*  criticism.”  Is  not  this  play  upon 
such  words  “a  step  beyond  decorum”  in  a clergyman? 
But  I admit  the  temptation  of  a pun  to  be  irresistible. 

But  “a  hasty  pamphlet  was  published,  in  which 
some  personalities  respecting  Mr.  Gilchrist  were  suf- 
fered to  appear.”  If  Mr.  Bowles  will  write  “hasty 
pamphlets,”  why  is  he  so  surprised  on  receiving  short 
answers  ? The  grand  grievance  to  which  be  perpe- 
tually returns  is  a charge  of  “ Itypochondriacism”  as- 
serted or  insinuated  in  the  Quarterly.  1 cannot  con- 
ceive a man  in  perfect  health  being  much  alTected  by 
such  a charge,  because  his  complexion  and  conduct 
must  amply  refute  it.  But  were  it  true,  to  what  docs 
it  amount? — to  an  impeachment  uf  a liver  complaint. 
“ I will  tell  it  to  the  world,”  exclaimed  the  learned 
Smelfungus — “You  had  better,”  said  I,  “tell  it  to 
your  physician.”  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in 
such  a disorder,  which  is  more  peculiarly  the  malady 
of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  good, 
and  the  wise,  and  the  witty,  and  even  of  the  gay. 
Regnard,  the  author  of  the  last  French  comedy  after 
Moliere,  was  atrabilious;  and  Moliere  himself,  satur- 
nine. Dr.  Johnson,  Gray,  and  Burns,  were  all  more 
or  less  alTected  by  it  occasionally,  it  was  the  prelude 
to  the  more  awful  malady  of  Collins,  Cowper,  Swift, 
and  Smart ; but  it  by  uo  means  follows  that  a partial 
aflliction  of  this  disorder  is  to  terminate  like  theirs. 
But  even  were  it  so,— 

“Nor  best,  nor  wisest,  irr  exempt  from  thee; 

Folly — Folly  ’*  only  free.” — i‘enrv*r. 


If  this  be  the  criterion  of  exemption,  Mr.  Bowles’s  last  . 
two  pamphlets  form  a better  certificate  of  sanity  than  { 
a physician's.  Mendelsohn  and  Baylc  were  at  times  so  > 
overcome  with  this  depression,  as  to  be  obliged  to  recur  j 
to  seeing  “puppet-shows,  and  cuunting  tiles  upon  the  | 
op|>osite  houses,”  to  divert  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson  j 
at  times  “ would  have  given  a limb  to  recover  his  j 
spirits.”  Mr.  Bowles,  who  is  (strange  to  say)  food  of  | 
quoting  Pope,  may  perhaps  answer! — 

“C.o  on,  obliging  creature*!  let  me  see 
All  which  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me.'* 

But  (be  charge,  such  as  it  is,  neither  disgraces  them 
nor  him.  It  is  easily  disproved,  if  lalse;  and,  even  if 
proved  true,  has  nothing  in  it  to  make  a man  so  very 
indignant.  Mr.  Bowles  himself  appears  to  be  a little 
ashamed  of  his  “hasty  pamphlet;”  for  he  attempts  to 
excuse  it  by  the  “great  provocation;”  that  is  to  say, 
by  Mr.  Bowles’s  supposing  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  which  lie  was  not. 

“ But,  in  extenuation,  uot  only  the  great  provocation 
should  he  remembered,  but  it  ought  to  be  said,  that 
orders  were  sent  to  the  Ixmdon  booksellers,  that  the 
most  direct  personal  passages  should  be  omitted  en- 
tirely," etc.  This  is  w hat  the  proverb  calls  “ breaking 
a head  and  giviug  a plaster;”  but,  in  this  instance,  the 
plaster  was  not  spread  in  time,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist 
does  not  seem  at  present  dis|>oscd  to  regard  Mr.  Bow  les's 
courtesies  like  the  rust  of  the  spear  of  Achilles,  which 
had  such  “skill  in  surgery.” 

“ Bui  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  right  to  object,  as  the 
reader  will  see.”  I a in  a reader,  a “ gentle  reader,  ”oikJ 
1 see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Were  1 in  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
place,  I should  object  exceedingly  to  being  abused; 
firstly,  for  what  I did  write,  aud,  secondly,  for  what 
1 did  not  write;  merely  because  it  is  Mr.  Bowles’s  will 
and  pleasure  to  be  as  angry  with  me  for  having  written 
in  the  London  Magazine , as  for  uot  having  written  in 
the  Quarterly  Review. 

“Mr.  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  revenge;  for  he  has, 
in  his  answer,  said  so  and  so,”  etc.  etc.  There  is  no  ! 
great  revenge  in  all  this;  and  I presume  that  nobody  | 
either  seeks  or  wishes  it.  What  revenge?  Mr.  Bowles  j 
calls  names,  aud  lie  is  answered.  But  Mr.  Gilchrist  • 
and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  are  not  poets,  nor  pre-  j 
tenders  to  poetry;  therefore  they  can  have  no  envy  nor 
malice  against  Mr.  Bowles:  they  have  uo  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Bowles,  and  can  have  uo  personal  pique; 
they  do  uot  cross  his  path  of  life,  nor  he  theirs.  There  ’ 
is  no  political  feud  between  them.  What,  then,  can  | 
be  the  motive  of  their  discussion  of  his  deserts  as  an  j 
editor? — veneration  for  the  geuius  of  Dope,  love  for 
his  memory,  and  regard  for  the  classic  glory  of  their 


(1)1  think  that  I could  abaw,  if  necessary,  thnt  Lady  Mary  ! 
W.  Montague  win  also  greatly  to  blame  in  that  quarrel,  not 
for  bavin  a rejected,  but  for  having  encouraged  him:  but  I ! 
would  rather  decline  the  task — though  she  should  have  re-  1 
mem  hr  ml  her  own  line,  uHt  comes  too  near,  that  conic*  to  be  j 
denied."  I admire  her  *o  much — her  heanly,  her  talents — ! 
that  I should  do  this  rrlnetantly.  I,  besides,  am  so  attached  1 
to  the  very  name  of  Mary,  that  as  Johnson  once  said,  “If  , 
you  called  a dog  Harvey,  I should  love  him;"  so,  if  you 
were  to  call  a female  of  the  same  species  “ Mary."  I should 
love  It  better  than  other*  (biped  or  quadruped)  of  the  *«mr 
sex  with  a different  appellation.  She  was  an  extraordinary 
woman : she  could  translate  KfHctetus,  and  yet  write  a song 
worthy  of  Aristippus.  The  lines, 

••  And  when  I he  long  hour*  of  Uie  public  »r»  past. 

And  wp  meet,  wtlli  ch»ni|n*prv  and  ■ chicken,  at  last, 
every  food  picture  llai  inoowni  endear  ! 

Be  banish'd  alar  both  dimvlion  and  frar  ' 


Forgetting  or  arorning  the  airs  of  Ihe  crowd, 
lie  inav  erase  to  be  formal,  and  I to  be  proud, 

TiU."  ele.  rlc. 

There,  Mr.  Rowlesl  — what  say  you  to  aueb  a supper  with 
such  a woman?  and  her  own  description  too?  Is  not  her 
“ champagne  and  chicken"  worth  ft  forest  or  two?  Is  it  not 
poetry?  It  appears  to  me  that  this  stanxa  contains  the  j 
* puree  ” of  the  whole  philosophy  of  F.pieurus: — I mean  the  i 
practical  philosophy  of  his  school,  not  the  precepts  of  the 
maslrr;  for  I have  been  too  long  at  the  university  uot  to 
know  that  thr  philosopher  was  himself  a moderate  man. 
Rut,  after  all,  would  not  some  of  us  have  been  as  great  fouls 
as  Pope?  For  my  own  part.  I wonder  that,  with  his  quick 
feelings,  her  coquetry,  and  bis  disappointment,  he  did  no 
more,  - instead  of  writing  some  lines,  which  are  lo  he  eon-  | 
de rimed  if  false,  and  regretted  if  true. 
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country.  Why  would  Mr.  Bowles  edit?  Had  he 
limited  his  honest  endeavours  to  poetry,  very  little  would 
| have  been  said  upon  the  subject,  and  nothing  at  all  by 
i his  present  antagonists. 

Mr.  Bowles  calls  the  pamphlet  a “mud-carl,” 
and  the  writer  a “ scavenger.”  Afterward  he  asks, 

■ “Shall  he  fling  dirt  and  receive  rose-water  P'  This 
metaphor,  by  the  way,  is  taken  from  Marinontel's 
Memoirs;  who,  lamenting  to  Chamfort  the  shedding 
"f  blood  during  the  French  revolution,  was  answered, 
“Do  yon  think,  that  revolutions  are  to  be  made  with 
rose-water  /” 

For  my  own  part,  1 presume  that  “rose-water” 
would  be  infinitely  more  graceful  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bowles  than  the  suhsiance  which  he  has  substi- 
tuted for  that  delicate  liquid.  It  would  also  more 
; confound  his  adversary,  supposing  him  a “ scavenger.” 
t I remember  (and  do  you  remember,  reader,  that  it 
was  in  my  earliest  youth,  “Consult*  Planco,”) — on 
I the  morning  of  the  great  battle  (the  second}  be- 
tween Gullev'  and  Gregsou, — C'riM,  who  was  matched 
against  Horton  for  the  second  fight,  on  the  same  me- 
morable  day,  awaking  me  (a  lodger  at  the  inn  in  the 
' next  room)  by  a loud  remonstrance  to  the  waiter 
against  the  abomination  of  his  towels,  which  had 
been  laid  in  lavender.  Cribb  was  a coal-heaver — and 
was  much  more  discomfited  by  this  odoriferous  effe- 
minacy of  fine  linen,  than  by  his  adversary  Horton, 
whom  he  “finished  in  style,”  though  with  some  reluc- 
tance ; for  1 recollect  that  he  said,  “ he  disliked  hurt- 
ing him,  he  looked  so  pretty,” — Horton  being  a very 
fine  fresh -coloured  young  man. 

To  return  to  “rose-water:” — that  is,  to  gentle 
means  of  rebuke.  Does  Mr.  Bowies  know  how  to 
revenge  himself  upon  a hackney-coachman,  when  he 
has  overcharged  his  fare?  In  case  he  should  not,  1 
will  tell  him.  It  is  of  little  use  to  call  him  “a  ras- 
cal, a scoundrel,  a thief,  an  impostor,  a blackguard, 
a villain,  a raggamutlin,  a — what  you  please;”  all 
that  he  is  used  to—  it  is  his  mother-tongue,  and  pro- 
bably his  mother's.  But  look  him  steadily  and  quietly 
in  the  face,  and  say — “ Upon  my  word,  I think  you 
are  the  ugliest  fellow  I ever  saw  in  my  life,”  and  he 
will  instantly  roll  forth  the  brazen  thunders  of  the 
charioteer  Salinoneus,  as  follows: — “ llugly!  what  the 

h — II  are  yotil  You  a gentleman!  Why !”  So 

much  easier  it  is  to  provoke — and  thereforato  vindi- 
cate— (for  passion  punishes  him  who  feels  it  more 
I than  those  whom  the  passionate  would  excruciate) — 
by  a few  quiet  words  the  aggressor,  than  by  retorting 
violently.  The  “coals  of  tire”  of  the  Scripture  are 
I benefits  ; — but  they  are  not  the  less  “ coals  of  /ire.” 
j I pass  over  a page  of  quotation  and  reprobation— 
i “Sing  up  to  my  song”— “Oh  let  my  little  bark” — 
j “ Arcades  ambo” — “ Writer  in  the  Quarterly  Jlcvietv 
! and  himself.”— “ I n-door avocations,  indeed  ” — “ Kings 
of  Brentford  ” — “ One  nosegay  ” — “Perenuial  nosegay” 
— “Oh  Juvenes,” — and  the  like. 

Page  1 2 produces  “ more  reasons,” — (the  task 
ought  not  to  have  been  difficult,  for  as  yet  there  were 
none) — “to  show  why  Mr.  Bowles  attributed  the 
critique  in  the  Quarterly  to  Octavius  Gilchrist.”  All 
these  “ reasons”  consist  of  surmises  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
upon  the  presumed  character  of  his  opponent.  “ He 
did  not  suppose  there  could  exist  a man  in  the  king- 
dom so  impudent , etc.  etc.  except  Octavius  Gilchrist.” 
— “ He  did  not  think  there  was  a man  in  the  king- 
dom who  would  pretend  ignorance,  etc.  etc.  except 
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Octavius  Gilchrist.” — “He  did  not  conceive  that  one  j 
man  in  the  kingdom  would  utter  such  stupid  flip- 
pancy, etc.  etc.  except  Octavius  Gilchrist.” — “He  I 
! did  not  think  there  was  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who,  j 
j etc.  etc.  could  so  utterly  show  bis  ignorance,  cum-  : 
bined  with  conceit , etc.  as  Octavius  Gilchrist.” — “ He 
| did  not  believe  there  was  a inun  in  the  kingdom  so 
|»erfecl  in  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  ‘old  lunes,' ” etc.  etc. — 

“ He  did  not  ihiuk  the  mean  mind  of  any  oue  in  the  , 
i kingdom,”  etc.  and  so  on;  always  beginning  with  I 
“any  one  in  the  kingdom,”  and  ending  with  “ Octa*  I 
vius  Gilchrist,”  like  the  word  in  a catch.  1 am  not  [ 
“in  the  kingdom,”  and  have  not  been  much  in  the 
j kingdom  since  1 was  um-and-tvventy  (about  five  years  ■ 
> in  the  whole,  since  I was  of  age,)  and  have  no  desire 
! to  be  in  the  kingdom  agaiu,  whilst  I breathe,  nor  to 
sleep  there  afterwards ; aud  J regret  nothing  more 
f than  having  ever  been  “ in  the  kingdom”  at  all.  But 
though  no  longer  a man  “ iu  the  kingdom,”  let  me 
hope  that  when  i have  ceased  to  exist,  it  may  be  said, 
j as  was  answered  by  the  Master  of  Clanroiiald’s 
, henchman,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  SlierilT-Muir, 

■ when  he  was  found  watching  his  chiefs  body.  He 
I was  asked,  “who  that  was?”  he  replied — “it  was  a 
! man  yesterday.”  And  in  this  capacity,  “in  or  out  of 
the  kingdom,”  I must  own  that  I participate  in  many 
of  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Gilchrist.  I participate 
in  his  love  of  Pope,  and  in  his  not  understanding,  and 
occasionally  finding  fault  with,  the  last  editor  of  our 
last  truly  great  poet. 

Oue  of  the  reproaches  against  Mr.  Gilchrist  is,  that 
he  is  (it  is  snecriugly  said)  an  F.S.A.  If  it  will  give 
Mr.  Bowles  any  pleasure,  I am  not  an  F.S.A.,  but 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  his  service,  in  case 
there  should  lie  any  thing  in  that  association  also  which 
may  point  a paragraph. 

“There  are  some  other  reasons,”  but  “the  author 
is  now  not  unknowu.”  Mr.  Bowles  has  so  totally 
exhausted  himself  upon  Octavius  Gilchrist,  that  he  lias 
not  a word  left  for  the  real  quartcrcr  of  his  edition, 
although  now  ud£terr6.” 

The  following  page  refers  to  a mysterious  charge  of 
“duplicity,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  Pope’s  let- 
ters.” Till  this  charge  is  made  in  proper  form,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it : Mr.  Gilchrist  hints  it — Mr. 
Bowles  denies  it;  there  it  rests  fur  the  present.  Mr. 
Bowles  professes  his  dislike  to  “ Pope’s  duplicity,  not 
to  Pope” — a distinction  apparently  without  a difference. 

I However,  I believe  that  I understand  him.  We  have 
a great  di-like  to  Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of  Pope,  but 
j not  to  Mr.  Bowles ; nevertheless,  he  takes  up  the  sub-  i 
j ject  as  warmly  as  if  it  was  personal.  With  regard  to  I 
j the  fact  of  “ Pope’s  duplicity,”  it  remains  to  be  f 
proved — like  Mr.  Bowles's  benevolence  towards  his 
memory. 

In  page  14  we  have  a large  assertion,  that  “the 
Eloisa  alone  is  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  gross  li- 
centiousness. ” Thus,  out  it  comes  at  last.  Mr.  Bowles 
j does  accuse  Pope  of  “ gross  licentiousness,”  and  grounds 
the  charge  upon  a poem.  The  licentiousness  is  a 
I “grand  peut-etre,”  according  to  the  turn  of  the 
times  being.  The  grossness  I deny.  On  the  contrary, 
j 1 do  believe  that  such  a subject  never  was,  nor  ever 
could  be,  treated  by  any  poet  with  so  much  delicacy, 
t mingled  with,  at  the  same  time,  such  true  and  inteuse 
passion.  Is  the  Atys  of  Catullus  licentious l No,  I 
nor  even  gross;  and  yet  Catullus  is  often  a coarse  * 
writer.  The  subject  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that 


joogle 
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Atys  was  the  suicide  of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the  reviewer  of  “a  certain  poet  of  nature,  his  praise  ! 
the  victim.  and  blame  are  equally  contempt ible.”  Mr.  Rourlrs, 

The  “ licentiousness”  of  the  story  was  not  Pope’s,  who  has  a peculiarly  ambiguous  style,  where  it  suits 
— it  was  a fact.  All  that  it  had  of  gross,  he  has  him,  comes  o(T  with  a “ not  to  the  poet,  but  the  cri- 
softened ; — all  that  it  bad  of  indelicate,  be  has  puri-  tic,”  etc.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  passage  referred 
fied; — all  that  it  had  of  passionate,  he  has  beautified ; to  both.  Had  Mr.  Bowles  really  meaut  fairly,  be 
— all  that  it  had  of  holy,  he  has  hallowed.  Mr.  Camp-  would  have  said  so  from  the  first — he  would  have 
bell  has  admirably  marked  this,  in  a few  words  (I  been  eagerly  transparent.  “ A certain  poet  of  nature” 
quote  from  memory),  in  drawing  the  distinction  be-  is  not  the  style  of  commendation.  It  is  the  very'  pro- 
tween Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out  where  loguc  to  the  most  scandalous  paragraphs  of  the  news- 
Dryden  was  wanting.  “ I fear,”  says  he,  “ that  had  papers,  when 

the  subject  of  Eloisa  fallen  into  his  (Drydcn’s)  hands,  H Willing  to  wound,  and  jet  afraid  to  •trike.” 

that  he  would  have  given  us  but  a coarse  draft  of  her  * A certain  high  personage,” — “a  certain  peeress,” — 
(Mission.”  Never  was  the  delicacy  of  Pope  SO  much  “ a certain  illustrious  foreigner,” — what  do  these  words 
shown  as  in  this  poem.  With  the  facts  and  the  let-  ever  precede,  but  defamation  ? Had  he  felt  a spark 
ters  of  Eloisa  he  has  done  what  no  other  mind  0f  kiudling  kindness  for  John  Clare,  be  would  have 
but  that  of  the  best  and  purest  of  poets  could  have  „amed  him.  There  is  a sneer  in  the  sentence  as  it 
accomplished  with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  stands.  How  a favourable  review  of  a deserving  poet 
the  Ode  called  hers)  all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all  can  “rather  injure  than  promote  his  cause”  is  dif- 
that  we  have  of  modern  poetry  , sinks  into  nothing  fault  lo  comprehend.  The  article  denounced  is  able 
compared  with  him  in  this  production.  and  amiable,  and  it  has  “served"  the  poet,  as  far 

Lei  us  hear  no  more  of  Ibis  trash  about  * licentious-  as  poetry  „„  |,y  ,,,3  („„„(  cri_ 

ness.”  Is  not  Anacreon  taught  in  our  schools? — ticism. 

translate*!,  praised,  nnd  edited?  Are  not  bis  (Mrs  the  With  the  two  neit  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Bowles’s 
amatory  praises  of  a boy  ? Is  not  Sappho's  Ode  on  a pamphlet  it  is  pleasing  lo  concur.  His  mention  of 
girl?  Is  not  this  sublime  and  (according  lo  Longinus)  “Pen  pie,”  and  his  former  patronage  of  “Shoel,”  do 
tierce  love,  for  ooe  of  her  own  sei  ? And  is  not  Phil-  him  honour.  1 am  not  of  those  who  may  deny  Mr.  I 
lips’s  translation  of  it  in  the  mouths  ofall  your  women?  Bowles  to  he  a benevolent  man.  I merely  assert, 
And  arc  the  English  schools  or  the  English  women  (hat  he  is  not  a candid  editor. 

the  more  corrupt  for  nil  this?  When  you  have  thrown  M,.  Bowles  has  been  “a  writer  occasionally  upwards 
•he  ancients  into  the  fire,  it  will  be  time  lo  denounce  of  thirty  years,”  and  never  wrote  oue  word  in  reply  in 
the  moderns.  “ Licentiousness  !"— there  is  more  real  his  life'  “ to  criticisms,  merely  n.  criticisms.”  This 
mischief  and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a single  French  j,  Mr.  Lofty  in  Goldsmith’s  Hood-nature, I .Van ; “ and  i 
prose  novel,  inn  Moravian  hymn,  or  a German  comedy,  I vow,  by  all  that’s  honourable,  my  resentment  Iras' 
than  in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned,  or  never  done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm  ; 
poured  forth,  since  the  rhapsodies  of  Orpheus.  The  (hat  is  as  mere  men.” 

sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and  Mad.  de  S.  are  “The  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper”  is  : 
far  more  formidable  than  *<y  quantity  of  verse.  They  owned;  hut  “it  was  not  on  account  of  the  criticism, 
are  so,  because  they  sap  the  principles,  by  rrasoniny  1 [ via,  because  the  criticism  came  down  in  a frank 
upon  the  passions;  whereas  poetry-  is  in  itself  pas-  directed  to  Mrs.  Bowles! ! !» — (the  italics  and  three 

sion,  and  does  not  systematise.  It  assails,  but  does  ll0le5  of  admiration,  appended  to  Mrs.  Bowles,  ore 

not  argue;  it  may  bo  wrong,  hut  it  docs  not  assume  copied  verbatim  from  the  quotation),  and  Mr.  Bowles 
pretensions  to  optimism.  . wa*  not  displeased  with  the  criticism,  but  with  the 

Mr.  Bowles  now  has  the  goodness  “ to  point  out  the  frank  and  the  address.  I agree  with  Mr.  Bowles  that 
difference  between  a tradurer  and  him  who  sincerely  the  intention  was  to  annov  him;  hut  I bar  that  this 
states  what  he  sincerely  believes.”  He  might  have  „„„  answered  by  his  uotiee  of  the  reception  of  the 
spared  himself  the  trouble.  The  one  is  a liar,  who  lies  criticism.  An  anonvroous  letter-writer  has  but  one 
knowingly;  the  other  (I  speak  of  a scandal-monger  m,a„,  „f  knowing  the  clfect  of  his  attack.  In  this  I 
of  course)  lies,  charitably  believing  that  he  speaks  lie  lji{ , the  superiority  over  the  viper;  he  knows  that  1 
trnth,  and  very  sorry  to  tind  himself  in  falsehood; — Ills  poison  has  taken  eflect,  when  he  hears  the  victim  | 
because  tic  cry ; — the  adder  is  deaf.  The  best  reply  to  an  animy-  j 

“ Would  rather  that  the  dean  should  die  inous  intiinntioo  is  to  lake  no  notice,  directly  nor  in-  | 

Than  hi,  prediction  prove  a lie.”  directly.  I wish  Mr.  Bowles  could  see  only  one  or 

After  a definition  of  a “ traducer,”  which  was  quite  two  of  the  thousand  which)  have  received  in  the 
superfluous  (though  it  is  agreeable  to  learn  that  Mr.  course  of  a literary  life,  which,  though  Ix  gun  early, 
Bowles  so  well  understands  the  character),  we  areas-  has  not  yet  extended  to  a third  part  of  his  existence 
sured,  that  “he  feels  equally  indifferent,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  as  an  author.  1 speak  of  literary  life  only.  Were 
for  what  your  malice  can  invent,  or  your  impudence  | I to  add  personal , 1 might  double  the  amount  of  an>>- 
utter.”  This  is  indubitable;  for  it  rests  not  only  on  ' nymous  letters.  If  he  could  but  see  the  violence,  the  : 
Mr.  Bowles’s  assurance,  but  on  that  of  Sir  Fretful  ; threats,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing,  he  w’ould  j 
Plagiary,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words, — “and  I { l iugh,  and  so  should  I,  and  thus  be  bolb  gainers, 
shall  treat  it  with  exactly  the  same  calm  indifference  ; To  keep  up  the  farce, — w ithin  the  last  mouth  of  this 
and  philosophical  contempt,  and  so  your  servant.”  * present  writing  (1821),  1 have  had  my  life  threatened  , 
“ One  thing  has  given  Mr.  Bowles  concern.”  It  is  in  the  same  way  which  menaced  Mr.  Bowles’s  fame,  • 
“ a passage  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on  the  patron-  j —excepting  that  the  anonymous  denunciation  was  ad- 
age a young  man  has  received.”  Might  seem! ! The  dressed  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of 
passage  alluded  to  expresses,  that  if  Mr.  Gilchrist  !>c  : to  Mrs.  Bowles.  The  Cardinal  is,  I believe,  the  elder 
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Jody  of  the  two.  1 append  the  menace,  in  all  its  bar* 
baric  but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  Bowles  may  be  con- 
vinced ; and  as  this  is  the  only  u promise  to  pay”  which 
the  Italians  ever  keep,  so  my  person  has  been  at  least 
as  much  exposed  to  a “ shot  in  the  gloaming,”  from 
“John  Heathcrblutter”  (see  Waverley),  as  ever  Mr. 
Bowles's  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I am,  nevertheless, 
on  horseback  and  lonely  for  some  hours  ( one  ol  them 
twilight)  in  the  forest  daily;  and  this,  because  it  was 
my  “ custom  in  the  afternoon,”  and  that  1 believe  if 
the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amidst  his  guards  (should  it 
be  so  written?),  so  the  humbler  individual  would  find 
precautions  useless. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  here  the  humility  to  say,  that  u he 
must  succumb;  for  with  Lord  Byron  turned  against 
him,  he  has  no  chance,” — a declaration  of  self-denial 
not  much  in  unison  with  bis  “ promise,”  live  lines 
afterwards,  (hat  “ for  every  twenty-four  lines  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  or  his  friend,  to  greet  him  with  as 
many  from  the  Gilchristiad  ;n  but  so  much  the  better. 
Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  “succumb”  but  to  Mr. 
Bowles.  As  a poet,  the  author  of  The  Missionary 
may  compete  with  the  foremost  of  his  contemporaries. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  that  all  my  previous  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  poetry  were  written  long  before  the  pub-  . 
lication  of  his  last  and  best  poem;  and  that  a poet’s 
last  poem  should  be  his  best,  is  his  highest  praise.  | 
But,  however  he  may  duly  and  honourably  rank  with  ! 
his  living  rivals,  there  never  was  so  complete  a [ 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  Pope,  as  in  the  lines  with  j 
which  Mr.  Bowles  closes  bis  “ to  be  concluded  in  our  l 
next." 

Mr.  Bowles  is  avowedly  the  champion  and  the  poet  1 
of  nature.  Art  and  the  arts  are  dragged,  some  be- 
fore and  others  behind  his  chariot.  Pope,  when"  he 
deals  with  passion,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  na- 
turals of  the  day,  is  allowed  even  by  themselves  to 
lie  sublime;  but  they  complain  that  too  soon  — 

“ He  stoop'd  to  truth  and  moralised  his  souk  ;n 
and  there  even  they  allow  him  to  be  unrivalled.  He 
has  succeeded,  and  even  surpassed  them,  when  he 
chose,  in  their  own  pretended  province.  Let  us  set? 
what  their  Cory  pine  us  effects  in  Pope’s.  But  it  is 
too  pitiable,  it  is  too  melancholy,  to  see  Mr.  Bowles 
“ sinning ” not  Uupn  but  “ down19  as  a poet  to  his  = 
lowest  depth  as  an  editor.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bowles  I 
is  always  quotiug  Pope.  I grant  that  there  is  no 
poet — not  Shakspeare  himself — who  can  be  so  often 
quoted,  with  reference  to  life; — but  his  editor  is  »> 
like  the  devil  quotiug  Scripture,  that  I could  wish 
Mr.  Bowles  in  his  proper  pluce,  quoting  in  the  pulpit. 

And  now  for  his  lines.  But  it  is  painful — painful 
— to  see  such  a suicide,  though  at  the  shrine  of  Pope. 

I can't  copy  them  all: — 

“.Shall  the  rank  loathsome  miscreant  of  tb«  age 
Sit,  like  a night*  mare,  grinning  o'er  a page.” 

“ Whose  pye-hald  character  so  aptly  suit 
The  two  extremes  of  Bantam  and  of  Brute, 

Compound  grotesque  of  sullrnnesa  and  show, 

The  chattering  magpie,  and  the  croaking  crow.” 

“Whose  heart  contends  with  thy  Saturnian  head, 

A root  of  hemlock,  and  a lump  of  lead. 

Glicbristl  proceed,”  etc.  etc. 

“And  thus  stand  forth,  spite  of  thy  venom 'd  foam, 

To  give  thee  bite  for  bile,  or  lash  thee  limping  home.” 

With  regard  to  the  last  line,  the  only  one  upon  which 
I shall  venture  for  fear  of  iufection,  I woukl  advise  Mr. 
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Gilchrist  to  keep  oat  of  the  way  of  such  reciprocal 
morsure — unless  he  has  more  faith  in  the  “Ormskirk 
medicine”  than  most  people,  or  may  wish  to  anticipate 
the  pension  of  the  recent  German  professor  (I  forget 
his  name,  but  it  iB  advertised, and  full  of  consonants'?, 
who  presented  bis  memoir  of  an  infallible  remedy  for 
the  hydrophobia  to  the  German  diet  last  month,  coupled 
with  the  philanthropic  condition  of  a large  annuity, 
provided  that  his  cure  cured.  Let  him  begin  with  the 
editor  of  Pope,  and  double  his  demand. 


7b  John  Murray,  Esq. 


Yours  ever, 

BYRON. 


P.S. — Amongst  the  above-mentioned  lines  there 
occurs  the  following,  applied  to  Pope — 


“The  assassin's  vengeance,  and  the  coward’s  lie." 
And  Mr.  Bowles  persists  that  he  is  a well-wisher  to 
Pope ! ! ! He  lias,  then,  edited  an  “ assassin  ” and  a 
“coward,”  wittingly,  as  well  as  lovingly.  In  my  for- 
mer letter  1 have  remarked  upon  the  editor's  forget- 
fulness of  Pope’s  benevolence.  But  where  he  mentions 
his  faults  it  is  “with  sorrow” — his  tears  drop,  blit 
they  do  not  blot  them  out.  The  “recording  angel” 
differs  from  the  recording  clergyman.  A fulsome 
editor  is  pardonable  though  tiresome,  like  a panegyri- 
cal son,  whose  pious  sincerity  would  demi-deify  his 
father.  But  a detracting  editor  is  a parricide.  He 
sins  against  the  nature  of  his  office  and  connection — 
he  murders  the  life  to  come  of  his  victim.  If  his 
author  is  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  do  not  edit  at 
all : if  he  be,  edit  honestly,  and  even  flatteringly.  The 
reader  will  forgive  the  weakness  in  favour  of  mortality, 
and  correct  your  adulatiou  with  a smile.  But  to  sit 
down  “mingere  in  pathos  eineres,”  as  Mr.  Bowles  lias 
done,  merits  a reprobation  so  strong  lliat  I am  as  in- 
capable of  expressing  as  of  ceasing  to  feel  it. 

Further  Addenda. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  outcry 
about  “ in-door  nature”  and  “artifleial  images,”  Pope 
was  the  principal  inventor  of  that  boast  of  the  English, 
Modern  Gardening.  He  divides  this  honour  with 
Miftou.  Hear  Warton “ It  hence  appears,  that  this 
enchunling  art  of  modern  gardening,  in  which  this 
kingdom  claims  a prefereuce  over  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, chiefly  owes  its  origin  and  its  improvements  to 
two  great  poets,  Milton  and  Pope" 

Walpole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  asserts  that  Pope 
formed  Kent's  taste,  and  that  Kent  was  the  artist  to 
whom  the  English  are  chiefly  indebted  for  diffusing  “a 
taste  in  laying  out  grounds.”  The  design  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  garden  was  copied  from  Pope's  at  Twicken- 
ham. Wartou  applauds  “ his  singular  effort  of  art  and 
taste,  in  impressing  so  much  variety  and  scenery  on 
a spot  of  five  acres.”  Pope  was  the  first  who  ridi- 
culed the  “ formal,  French,  Dutch,  false  and  unnatural 
taste  in  gardening,”  both  in  prose  and  verse.  (See, 
for  the  former,  The  Guardian.) 

“ Pope  has  given  not  only  some  of  our  first  but  best 
rules  and  observations  on  Architecture  and  Gardening .” 
(See  Warton’s  Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  etc.  etc.) 

Now,  is  it  not  a shame,  after  this,  to  hear  our 
Lakers,  iu  “Kendal  green,”  and  our  hucoUcal  Cock- 
neys, crying  out  (the  latter  in  a wilderness  of  bricks 
and  mortar)  about  “Nature,”  and  Pope’s  “artificial 
tn-door  babits?”  Pope  bad  seen  all  of  nature  that 
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England  alone  can  supply.  He  was  bred  in  Windsor 
Forest,  and  amidst  (he  beautiful  scenery  of  Eton;  he 
lived  familiarly  and  frequently  at  the  country-seats  of 
Bathurst,  Cobham,  Burlington,  Peterborough,  Digby, 
and  Bolingbroke;  amongst  whose  seats  was  to  be 
numbered  Stowe.  He  made  his  own  little  “five  acres” 
a model  to  princes,  and  to  the  first  of  our  artists  who 
imitated  nature.  Warton  thinks  “ that  the  most  en- 
gaging of  Kent's  works  was  also  planned  on  the  mo- 
del of  Pope's, — at  least  in  the  opening  and  retiring 
shades  of  Venus's  Vale.” 

It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed;  but 
he  could  walk,  and  he  could  ride  (he  rode  to  Oxford 
from  London  at  a stretch),  and  he  was  famous  for  an 
exquisite  eye.  On  a tree  at  l^ord  Bathurst’s  is  carved 
“ Here  Pope  sang,” — be  composed  beneath  it.  Riding- 
broke,  in  one  of  his  letters,  represents  them  both 
writing  iu  the  hay-field.  No  poet  ever  admired  Na- 
ture more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has  done;  as 
I will  undertake  to  prove  from  his  works,  prose  and 
verse,  if  not  anticipated  in  so  easy  and  agreeable  a 
labour.  I remember  a passage  in  Walpole,  some- 
where, of  a gentleman  who  wished  to  give  directions 
about  some  willows  to  a man  who  had  long  served 
Pope  in  his  grounds:  44 1 understand,  sir,”  lie  replied: 
“von  would  have  them  haug  down,  sir,  somewhat 
poetical. ” Now,  if  nothing  existed  but  this  little 
anecdote,  it  would  suffice  to  prove  Pope’s  taste  for 
Nature , and  the  impression  which  be  had  made  on  a 
common-minded  man.  But  I have  already  quoted 
Warton  and  Walpole  ( both  his  enemies),  and,  were  it 
necessary,  1 could  amply  quote  Pope  himself  for  such 
tributes  to  Nature  as  no  poet  of  the  present  day  has 
even  approached. 

His  various  excellence  is  really  wonderful : architec- 
ture, painting,  gardening , all  are  alike  subject  to  his 
genius.  Be  it  remembered,  that  English  gardening  is 
the  purposed  perfectioning  of  niggard  Nature,  and  that 
without  it  England  is  but  a he.ige-.iml-diteh,  dmible- 
post-and-rail,  Hounslow  Heath  and  Clapham  Common 
sort  of  country,  since  the  principal  forests  have  been 
felled.  It  is,  in  general,  far  from  a picturesque  country. 
The  case  is  different  with  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land; and  I except  also  the  lake  counties  and  Derby- 
shire, together  with  Eton,  Windsor,  and  my  own  dear 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  some  spots  near  the  coast. 
In  the  present  rank  fertility  of  “ great  poets  of  the  age,” 
and  “ schools  of  poetry” — a word  which,  like  u schools 
of  eloquence”  and  of  “philosophy,”  is  never  introduced 
till  the  decay  of  the  art  has  increased  with  the  number 
of  its  professors — in  the  present  day,  then,  there  have 
sprang  up  two  sorts  of  Naturals; — the  Lakers,  who 
whine  about  Nature  because  they  live  in  Cumberland ; 
and  their  under-sect  (which  some  one  has  maliciously 
called  the  “ Cockney  School”),  who  are  enthusiastical 
for  the  country  because  they  live  in  London.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  rustical  founders  are  rather 
anxious  to  disclaim  any  connection  with  their  metropo- 
litan followers,  whom  they  ungraciously  review,  and 
call  cockneys,  atheists,  foolish  fellows,  bad  writers, 
and  other  hard  names  not  less  ungrateful  than  unjust. 
I can  understand  the  pretensions  of  the  aquatic  gentle- 
men of  Windermere  to  what  Mr.  Braham  terms  “rn- 
tusumusi /,”  for  lakes,  and  mountains,  and  daffodils, 
and  buttercups;  but  I should  be  glad  to  he  apprised 
of  the  foundation  of  the  London  propensities  of  their 
imitative  brethren  to  the  same  “ high  argument.” 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  have  rambled 


over  half  Europe,  and  seen  Nature  in  most  of  her  va- 
rieties (although  1 think  that  they  have  occasionally  not 
used  her  very  well) ; but  what  on  earth — of  earth,  and 
sea,  and  Nature — have  the  others  seen?  Not  a half 
nor  a tenth  part  so  much  as  Pope.  While  they  sneer 
at  his  Windsor  Forest,  have  they  ever  seen  auy  thing 
of  Windsor  except  its  brick? 

The  most  rural  of  these  gentlemen  is  ray  friend 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  lives  at  Hampstead.  I believe  that 
I need  not  disclaim  any  personal  or  poetical  hostility 
I against  that  gentleman.  A more  amiable  man  in  so- 
ciety I know  not;  nor  (when  he  will  allow  his  sense 
to  prevail  over  his  sectarian  principles)  a better  writer. 
When  be  was  writing  his  Rimini,  I was  not  the  last 
to  discover  its  beauties,  long  before  it  was  published. 
Even  then  1 remonstrated  against  its  vulgarisms;  which 
arc  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  author  is  any 
thing  but  a vulgar  man.  Mr.  Hunt's  answer  was,  that 
he  wrote  them  upon  principle;  they  made  part  of  his 
u system  //”  I then  said  no  more.  When  a man  talks 
of  his  system,  it  is  like  a woman’s  talking  of  her  virtue. 
I let  them  talk  on.  Whether  there  are  writers  who 
could  have  written  Rimini , as  it  might  have  been 
writteu,  1 know  not;  but  Mr.  Hunt  is,  probably,  the 
only  poet  who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  spoil  his 
own  capo  (f  opera. 

With  the  rest  of  bis  young  people  I have  no  ac- 
quaintance, except  through  some  things  of  theirs  (which 
have  been  sent  out  without  my  desire),  aud  I confess 
that  till  1 bad  read  them  I was  not  aware  of  the  fnll 
extent  of  humau  absurdity.  Like  Garrick’s  Ode  to 
Shakspeare,  they  “ defy  criticism. ” These  are  of 

the  personages  who  decry  Pope.  One  of  them,  a Mr. 
John  Ketch,  has  written  some  lines  against  him,  of 
which  it  were  better  to  be  the  subject  than  the  author. 
Mr.  Hunt  redeems  himself  by  occasional  beauties  ; but 
the  rest  of  these  poor  creatures  seem  so  far  gone,  that 
I would  not  “ march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that's  Hat ! ” were  I in  Mr.  Hunt’s  place.  To  be  sure, 
he  has  “ led  his  ragamuffins  where  they  will  be  well 
peppered;”  but  a system-maker  must  receive  all  sorts 
of  proselytes.  When  they  have  really  seen  life — when 
they  have  fell  it — when  they  have  travelled  beyond 
the  far  distant  boundaries  of  the  wilds  of  Middlesex  — 
when  they  have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  Highgate,  and 
traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River— then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  it  properly  be  permitted  to  them 
to  despise  Pope;  who  had,  if  not  in  Hales , been  near 
it,  when  he  described  so  beautifully  the  “ artificial* 
works  of  the  Benefactor  of  Nature  and  maukind,  the 
Man  of  Ross , whose  picture,  still  suspended  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn,  I have  so  often  contemplated  with 
reverence  for  his  memory,  and  admiration  of  the  poet, 
without  whom  even  his  own  still  existing  good  works 
could  hardly  have  preserved  bit  honest  renown. 

I would  also  observe  to  my  friend  Hunt,  that  I shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  Ravenna,  not  only  for  my 
sincere  pleasure  in  his  company,  aud  the  advantage 
which  a thousand  miles  or  to  ol  travel  might  produce 
to  a “ natural”  poet,  but  also  to  poiut  out  one  or  two 
little  things  in  Rimini , which  he  probably  would  not 
have  placed  in  his  opening  to  that  poem,  if  he  had 
ever  seen  Ravenna; — unless,  indeed,  it  made  “part  of 
his  system!!”  I must  also  crave  his  indulgence  for 
having  spoken  of  his  disciples — -by  no  means  an  agree- 
able or  self-sought  subject.  If  they  had  said  no- 
thing of  Pope , they  might  have  remaiued  “alone  with 
their  glory  ” for  aught  I should  have  said  or  thought 
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about  them  or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they  interfere 
with  the  “little  nightingale”  of  Twickenham,  they 
may  find  other*  who  will  bear  it — / won't.  Neither 
time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  erer  dimi- 
nish my  veneration  for  him,  who  is  the  great  moral 
poet  of  all  time*,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feeliugs,  and  of 
all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my  boyhood, 
the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me 
to  attain  it)  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His 
poetry  is  the  Book  of  Life.  Without  canting,  and 
yet  without  neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all 
that  a good  aud  great  man  can  gather  together  of 
moral  wisdom,  clothed  in  consummate  beauty.  Sir 
William  Temple  observes,  “ that  of  all  the  members 
of  mankind  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a thousand 
year*,  for  one  man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making  a 
great  poet , there  may  be  a thousand  born  capable  of 
making  as  great  general*  and  ministers  of  state  as 
any  in  story.”  Here  is  a statesman’s  opinion  of 
poetry:  it  is  honourable  to  him  and  to  the  art.  Such 
a “ poet  of  a thousand  years  ” was  Pope.  A thousand 
years  will  roll  away  before  such  another  can  be  hoped 
for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  want  them — he 
himself  is  a literature. 

One  word  upon  his  so  brutally-abased  translation  of 
Homer.  “Dr.  Clarke,  whose  critical  exactness  is 
well  known,  has  not  been  able  to  point  out  above  three 
or  four  mistakes  in  the  sense  through  the  whole  Iliad. 
The  real  faults  of  the  translation  are  of  a different 
kind.”  So  says  Warton,  himself  a scholar.  It  appears 
by  this,  then,  that  he  avoided  the  chief  fault  of  a trans- 
lator. As  to  its  other  faults,  they  consist  in  his  hav- 
ing made  a beautiful  English  poem  of  a sublime  Greek 
one.  It  will  always  hold.  Cnwper,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  blank  pretenders,  may  do  their  best  and  their 
worst : they  will  never  wrench  Pope  from  the  hands 
of  a single  reader  of  sense  and  feeling. 

The  grand  distinction  of  the  uuder  forms  of  the  new 
school  of  poets  is  their  vulgarity.  By  this  1 do  not 
mean  that  tbey  are  coarse,  but  “shabby-genteel,”  as 
it  is  termed.  A man  may  be  coarse  and  yet  not  vul- 
gar, and  the  reverse.  Bums  is  often  coarse,  but  Do- 
ver vulgar.  Chatlerton  is  never  vulgar,  nor  Words- 
worth, nor  the  higher  of  the  Lake  school,  though  tbey 
treat  of  low  life  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  in  their 
finery  that  the  new  under  school  are  most  vulgar,  and 
they  may  be  known  by  this  at  once ; as  what  we  called 
at  Harrow  “a  Sunday  blood”  might  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  a gentleman,  although  his  clothes  might 
be  the  belter  cut,  and  his  boots  the  best  blackened,  of 
the  two; — probably  because  he  made  the  one,  or  clean- 
ed the  other,  with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  present  case,  I speak  of  writing,  not  of  per- 
sons. Of  the  latter,  I know  nothing;  of  the  former,  1 
judge  as  it  is  found.  Of  my  friend  Hunt,  I have  al- 
ready said,  that  be  is  any  thing  but  vulgar  in  his  man- 
ners; and  of  his  disciples,  therefore,  I will  not  judge 
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of  their  manners  from  their  verses.  They  may  be  ho-  i 
nourable  and  gentlemanly  men,  for  what  I know;  but 
the  latter  quality  is  studiously  excluded  from  their  pub- 
lications. They  remind  me  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Miss 
Broughtons  at  the  Hampstead  Assembly,  in  Evelina. 

In  these  things  (in  private  life,  at  least,)  I pretend 
to  some  small  experience;  because,  in  the  course  of 
my  youth,  1 have  seen  a little  of  all  sorts  of  society, 
from  the  Christian  prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan 
and  pacha,  and  the  higher  ranks  of  their  countries, 
down  to  tbeLondou  boxer,  the  “ flash  and  the  swell,11 
the  Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dervise, 
the  Scotch  highlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber; — to 
say  nothing  of  the  curious  varieties  of  Italian  social 
life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that  there  ever  was, 
or  can  be,  such  a thing  as  an  aristocracy  of  poets;  but 
there  is  a nobility  of  thought  and  of  style,  open  to  all 
stations,  and  derived  partly  from  taleut,  and  partly 
from  education, — which  is  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare , 
and  Pope,  and  Burns,  no  less  than  iu  Dante  and  At - 
fieri , but  which  is  nowhere  to  be  perceived  iu  the  mock 
birds  and  bards  of  Mr.  Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  1 
were  asked  to  define  what  this  gentlemanliuess  is,  1 
should  say  that  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  examples — 
of  those  who  have  it,  aud  those  who  have  it  not.  In 
life,  I should  say  that  most  military  men  have  it,  and 
few  naval; — that  several  men  of  rank  have  it,  and  few 
lawyers  that  it  is  more  frequent  among  authors  than 

divines  (when  they  are  not  pedants) ; that  fencing-mas- 
ters have  more  of  it  than  dancing-masters,  and  singers 
than  players;  and  that  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say 
so)  it  is  far  more  generally  diffused  among  women  than 
among  men.  In  poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in  general, 
it  will  never  make  entirely  a poet  or  a poem;  but  nei- 
ther poet  nor  poem  will  ever  be  good  for  any  thing 
without  it.  It  is  the  salt  of  society,  and  the  seasoning 
of  composition.  Vulgarity  is  far  worse  than  downright 
blackguardism;  for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  strong  sense  at  times;  while  the  former  is  a 
sad  abortive  attempt  at  oil  things,  “signifying  nothing.” 

It  does  not  depeud  upon  low  themes , or  even  low 
language,  for  Fielding  revels  in  both; — but  is  be  ever 
vulgar l No.  You  see  the  man  of  education,  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his  subject, — I 
its  master,  not  its  slave.  Yonr  vulgar  writer  is  always 
most  vulgar,  the  higher  his  subject ; as  the  man  who 
showed  the  menagerie  at  Pidcock’s  was  wont  to  say, — 

“ This,  gentlemen,  is  the  eagle  of  the  sun , from  Archan- 
gel, in  Russia;  the  otterer  it  is,  the  igherer  be  flies.” — 
But  to  the  proofs.  It  is  a thing  to  be  felt  more  than 
explained.  Let  any  man  takeup  a volume  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
subordinate  writers,  read  (if  possible)  a couple  of  pages, 
and  pronounce  for  himself,  if  they  contain  not  the  kind 
of  writing  which  may  be  likened  to  “shabby-genteel” 

, in  actual  life.  When  he  has  done  this,  let  him  take  up 
I Pope; — and  when  he  has  laid  him  down,  take  up  the 
l cockney  again — if  he  can. 
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ON  AN  OLD  LADY.(l) 

In  Nottingham  county  there  lives,  at  Swan  Green, 

As  curst  an  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen ; 

And  when  she  does  die,  which  I hope  will  be  soon, 
She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon ! 

THE  ADIEU. 

WR1TTEW  tJffDER  TB*  IMPRESSIOH  THAT  THE  AUTHOR 
WOUI.D  SOOff  DIE. 

Amttr,  thou  Hill!  (2)  where  early  joy 
Spread  roses  o’er  my  brow ; 

Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 
With  knowledge  to  endow. 

Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  woes, 

Partners  of  former  bliss  or  foes, 

No  more  through  Ida’s  paths  we  stray; 

Soon  must  I share  the  gloomy  cell, 

Whose  ever-slumbering  inmates  dwell 
Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  regal  fanes. 

Ye  spires  of  Granta’s  vale, 

Where  Learning,  robed  in  sable,  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 

Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour. 

Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower. 

On  Cama’s  verdant  margin  placed, 

Adieu!  while  memory  still  is  mine, 

For,  offerings  on  Oblivion’s  shrine. 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 
Where  grew  ray  youthful  years; 

Where  Loch-na-Garr  in  snows  sublime 
His  giant  summit  rears. 

Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam? 

Why  did  1 quit  my  Highland  cave, 

Marr’s  dusky  heath,  and  Dee’s  clear  wave, 

To  seek  a Sotitheron  home  ? 

Hall  of  my  Sires ! a long  farewell — 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu? 

Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell, 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view: 

The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall, 

And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall, (3) 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note— 

But  yet  the  lyre  retains  the  strings, 

And  sometimes,  on  Aeolian  wings, 

In  dying  strains  may  float. 

(I)  These  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Byron 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and,  as  soch,  are  not  a little  remark- 
able, as  exhibiting  his  early  talent  for  rhyming.  The  sub- 
ject of  them,  an  old  dame,  who,  while  on  a visit  to  his 
mother,  bad  drawn  forth  the  satirical  powers  of  the  infantine 
poet  by  some  expression  that  very  much  affronted  him,  en- 
tertained some  curious  notions  respecting  the  soul,  which,  I 
■he  imagined,  took  its  flight  to  the  moon  after  death. — P.  E. 


Fields,  which  surround  yoo  rustic  col. 

While  yet  I linger  here. 

Adieu ! you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 

Streamlet! (4)  along  whose  rippling  surge. 

My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge. 

At  noontide  heat,  their  pliant  course; 

Plunging  with  ardour  from  the  shore, 

Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more. 
Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I here  forget  the  scene, 

Still  nearest  to  my  breast? 

Rocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 
The  spot  which  passion  blest ; 

Yet,  Mary,  (5)  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Love’s  bewitching  dream, 

To  me  in  smiles  display’d: 

Till  slow  Disease  resigns  his  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 

Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou,  my  Friend! (6)  whose  gentle  love 
Yet  thrills  my  bosom’s  chords, 

How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 
Description’s  power  of  words ! 

Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I wear. 

Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling’s  tear, 

Of  Love  liie  pure,  the  sacred  gem; 

Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
lu  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn ! 

All,  all,  is  dark  and  cheerless  now! 

No  smile  of  Love’s  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow, 

Can  bid  Life’s  pulses  beat : 

Not  e’en  the  hope  of  future  fame 
Can  wake  my  faint  exhausted  frame, 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head. 
Mine  is  a short  inglorious  race, — 

To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame!  thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre’s  dart. 

Consumed  in  Glory’s  blaze; 

But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth, 

My  name  obscure,  unmark’d  my  birth, 

My  life  a short  and  vulgar  dream : 

Lost  in  the  dull  ignoble  crowd, 

My  hopes  recline  within  a shroud, 

My  fate  is  Lethe’s  stream. 

(2)  Harrow. — L.  E. 

(3)  See  ante,  pp.  3,  28.— P.  E. 

(4)  The  river  Grete,  at  Southwell. — L.  B. 

(5)  Mary  Duff.  See  ante,  p.  43,  note.— P.  E. 

(6)  Eddleatone,  the  Cambridge  chorister.  See  ante,  p.  23. 

-P.  E. 
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When  I repose  beneath  the  sod, 

Unheeded  in  the  clay. 

Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod, 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay ; 

The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
Id  dew-drops  o’er  my  narrow  bed, 

By  nightly  skies,  aud  storms  alone; 

No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 
Which  hides  a name  unknown. 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite, 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven: 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown, 

Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty’s  throne; 

To  Him  address  thy  trembling  prayer: 

He,  who  is  merciful  and  just. 

Will  not  reject  a child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light!  to  Thee  I call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 

Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall, 
Avert  the  death  of  sin. 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive; 
And,  since  I soon  must  cease  to  live. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807.  ( Now  tint  published.) 


TO  A VAIN  LADY. 

An,  heedless  girl ! why  thus  disclose 
What  ne’er  was  meant  for  other  cars  ? 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 

And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid ! 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile. 

For  all  the  follies  thou  bast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl!  thy  lingering  woes  are  nigh, 

If  tbou  believ'st  what  striplings  say: 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly. 

Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler’s  prey  ! 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast, 

The  words  man  utters  to  deceive? 

Thy  peace,  tby  hope,  thy  all  is  lost. 

If  tbou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell’st  again  the  soothing  tale, 

Canst  tbou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush. 

Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze: 

What  modest  maid  without  a blush 

Recounts  a flattering  coxcomb's  praise  ? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit — 

Who,  thinking  heaven  is  in  her  eyes. 

Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit? 


For  she  who  takes  a soft  delight 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write. 

While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  yon  prize  your  beauty’s  reign ! 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove: 

One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

1 pity,  but  I cannot  love. 

January  15,  1807.  (Now  first  published.) 


TO  ANNE. 

Ob,  Anne!  your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous; 

I thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  save  you ; 
But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us — 
1 look'd  in  your  lace,  and  I almost  forgave  you. 

I vow’d  I could  ne’er  for  a moment  respect  yon, 

Yet  thought  tbat  a day's  separation  was  long: 
When  we  met,  I determined  again  to  suspect  you — 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I swore,  in  a transport  of  young  indignation, 

With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you: 

I saw  you — my  anger  became  admiration; 

And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  ’s  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  bow  vain  the  contention! 

Tims  lowly  I sue  for  forgiveness  before  you; — 

At  once  to  conclude  such  a fruitless  dissension, 

Be  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I cease  to  adore  you ! 

January  16,  1807.  [Now  first  published.) 


TO  THE  SAME 

Oa  say  not,  sweet  Anne  ! that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  yon  shoo  Id  wish  to  dissever; 
Snch  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed,— 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for  ever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  girl!  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these  every  hope,  every  wish,  were  o’erthrown. 
Till  smiles  should  restore  mu  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined. 

The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather, 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design’d 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne!  that  the  Fates  have  de- 
Ynur  lover  should  bid  you  a lasting  adieu;  [creed 
Till  Fate  can  ordaiu  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed. 

His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 

1807.  [Now  first  published.] 

TO  TH« 

AUTHOR  OF  A SONNET,  BEGINNING 
u ‘ Sad  is  my  verse,*  you  say,  * and  yet  no  tear.’1* 

Tbt  verse  is  “ sad  ” enough,  no  doubt : 

A devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty! 

Why  we  should  weep  I can’t  find  out. 

Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I pity  more; 

And  much,  alas  ! I think  he  needs  it: 

For  he.  I’m  sure,  will  suffer  sore 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it. 
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Tby  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic. 

May  once  be  read — but  never  after: 

Yet  their  effect’s  by  no  means  tragic, 

Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 

And  of  uo  common  pang  complain — 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 

Tell  us,  you  'll  read  them  o'er  again. 

March  8,  1807.  [ Now  first  published.! 


ON  FINDING  A FAN. 

In  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  farm'd  the  flame; 

But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 

As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 

And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  blaze  in  night: 

Thus  has  it  been  witlf  passion's  fires — 

As  many  a boy  and  girl  remembers — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 

Extinguish’d  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  first,  though  not  a spark  survive, 

Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  burn ; 

The  last,  alas!  cau  ne’er  survive; 

No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 

Not  always  doom'd  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  way  ward  fates  ordain) 

Its  former  warmth  around  another. 

1807.  [ Now  firat  published.] 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Thou  Power ! who  hast  ruled  me  through  infancy’s  days, 
Young  offspring  of  Fancy  !*t  is  time  we  should  part ; 

Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays, 

The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more, 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy’s  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude-flowing  lyre, 
Yet  even  tlieaie  themes  are  departed  for  ever; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return, — alas,  never! 

When  drain’d  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone, 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 


Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown? 
Ah,  no ! for  those  hours  cau  no  longer  be  mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I lived  but  to  love? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain! 

But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move, 

When  I scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again? 

Can  I sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  fathers  have  done. 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  sires? 
For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone! 

For  heroes*  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires! 

Untouch'd,  then,  my  lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast — 
*T  is  hush'd ; and  my  feeble  endeavours  are  o’er ; 
And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past, 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate  uo 
more. 

And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot. 

Since  early  affection  and  love  is  o’ercast: 

Oh!  blest  bad  my  fate  been,  and  happy  my  lot, 

Had  the  first  strain  of  love  been  the  dearest,  the  last. 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse ! since  we  now  can  ne’er  meet ; 

If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely  are  few : 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  sweet — 
The  present — which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu. 

1807.  [ Now  first  published.] 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD.(I) 

YounGOak  ! when  1 planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I hoped  that  thy  days  would  he  longer  than  mine; 

That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  flourish  around. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy’s  years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I rear’d  ihec  with  pride: 

They  are  past,  and  I water  thy  stem  with  my  tears, — * 
Tby  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hide. 

I left  thee,  my  Oak ! and,  since  that  fatal  hour, 

A stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  ball  of  my  sire; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  power, 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee  expire. 

Oh ! hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 

Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wounds  gently 

But  thou  wert  not  fated  affection  to  share — [heal: 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a stranger  would  feel? 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak!  lift  thy  head  for  a while; 
Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run, 

The  hand  of  tby  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile, 
When  Infancy’s  years  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh ! live  then,  my  Oak ! tower  aloft  from  the  weeds 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay, 

For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life’s  early  seeds. 

And  still  may  tby  brunches  their  beauty  display. 


I (I)  Lord  Byron,  on  hi#  first  arrival  at  Ncwstead,  in  1798,  bat  it  mast  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows  in  an  improper  place.” 

1 planted  an  oak  in  the  garden,  and  nourished  the  fancy  that,  — “I  hope  not.  sir,”  replied  the  man;  ufor  it ’s  the  one 
as  the  tree  flourished,  so  should  be.  On  revisiting  the  abbey,  that  my  Lord  was  so  fond  of,  because  he  set  it  himself.” 
during  lard  Grey  de  Ruthvens  residence  there,  be  found  The  Colonel  has,  of  coarse,  taken  every  possible  care  of  it. 
j the  oak  choked  up  by  weed*,  and  almost  destroyed; — hence  , It  is  already  Inquired  after,  by  strangers,  as  “t*«  Bvsov 
these  lines.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Wildtnnn,  the  present  , ()*«,”  and  promises  to  share,  in  after-times,  the  celebrity  of 
proprietor,  took  possession,  he  one  day  noticed  it,  and  said  Skakspeare's  mulberry,  and  Pope's  willow.—  L.  E. 

, to  the  servant  who  was  with  him,  “ Here  is  a fine  young  oak ; I 
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Oh!  yel,  if  maturity’s  years  may  be  thine, 

Though  I shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death, 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day -beam  of  ages  may  shine, 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter’s  breath. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
OVr  the  corse  of  thy  lord,  in  thy  canopy  laid ; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his  grave, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  ill  thy  shade. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot. 

He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread. 

Oh!  surely,  by  these  I shall  ne’er  be  forgot: 

Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life’s  glowing  prime, 
Perhaps  he  has  pour’d  forth  bis  young  simple  lay, 

And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity’s  day. 

1807.  [ Now  first  published.] 


ON  REVISITING  HARROW. (I) 

Has  a once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 
Young  Friendship’s  record,  simply  traced; 

Few  were  her  words, — but  yet,  though  few, 
Resentment’s  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cat — but  not  erased — 

The  characters  were  still  so  plain, 

That  Friendship  once  return'd,  and  gazed, — 

Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name; 

So  fair  the  inscription  seem’d  onre  more, 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thns  might  the  Record  now  have  been; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope’s  endeavour, 

Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush’d  between, 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever! 

September,  1807. 

EPITAPH 

ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTHWELL, 

A CARRIES,  WHO  DIED  OP  DRUXKEffKESS. 

Jobs  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well: 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast, 

He  could  carry  no  more — so  was  carried  at  last; 
For  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 

He  could  not  carry  ofT, — so  he’s  now  carri-on. 

September,  1807. 

(I)  Some  years  ago,  wbeu  at  Harrow,  a friend  of  the 
author  engraved  on  a particular  spot  the  names  of  both, 
with  a few  additional  words,  as  a memorial.  Afterwards, 
on  receiving  some  real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author  de- 
stroyed the  frail  record  hefore  he  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting 
the  place  in  1807,  he  wrote  under  it  these  stanzaj. 

(*2)  “Fond  as  be  was."  says  Moore,  “of  recording  every 
particular  of  his  youth,  such  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  ia 
here  commemorated  would  have  been,  of  all  other*,  the 
least  likely  to  pass  unmentioned  by  him;  and  yet,  neither 
In  conversation  nor  in  any  of  bis  writings,  do  I remember 
even  an  allusion  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  so  entirely  was 
all  that  he  wrote  (making  allowance  for  the  embellishments 
of  fancy)  the  transcript  of  his  actual  life  and  feelings,  that 
it  U not  easy  to  suppose  a poem,  so  fall  of  natural  tender- 
ness, to  have  been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  imagination 
alone.  The  only  circumstance  I know  that  bean  even  re- 
motely on  the  suhject  of  this  poem,  is  the  fallowing.  About 
a year  or  two  before  tbe  date  affixed  to  It,  be  wrote  to  his 


TO  MY  SON.  (2) 

Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue. 
Bright  as  thy  mother’s  in  their  hue; 

Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away. 

Recall  a scene  of  former  joy. 

And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy ! 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a father's  name — 

Ah,  William!  were  thine  own  the  same. 

No  self-reproach But,  let  me  cease — 

My  care  lor  thee  shall  purchase  peace; 
Thy  mother’s  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 

And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy! 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  press’d, 

And  thou  hast  known  a stranger’s  breast: 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth, 

And  yields  thee  scarce  a name  on  earth; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy, — 

A Father’s  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  ! 

Why,  lest  tbe  world  unfeeling  frown. 
Must  I fond  Nature's  claim  disown? 

Ah,  no — though  moralists  reprove, 

I hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 

Fair  cherub!  pledge  of  youth  and  joy — 

A Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy! 

Oh, ’twill  l>e  sweet  in  thee  to  trace, 

Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o’er  ray  face, 

Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run, 

At  once  a brother  and  a son ; 

And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy! 

Although  so  yonng  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire; 

And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee. 

The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy, 
Will  ne’er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  ! 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 

Farewet.l!  if  ever  fondest  prayer 
For  others'  weal  avail’d  ou  high, 

Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  iu  air. 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 

Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh: 

Oh ! more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 

When  wrung  from  guilt’s  expiring  eye. 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell! — Farewell! 

mother  from  Harrow,  to  say  that  he  had  lately  bad  a good 
deal  of  uneasiness  ou  accoont  of  a young  woman,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  a favourite  of  hia  late  frirnd  Turnon, 
and  who,  finding  herself  after  his  death  in  a state  nf  pro- 
gress towards  maternity,  bad  declared  Lord  Byron  was  the 
lather  of  her  child.  This,  he  positively  assured  Ids  mother, 
was  not  the  cose,  but  believing,  as  he  did  firmly,  that  the 
child  belonged  to  Canon,  it  was  his  wish  that  it  should  be 
brought  up  with  all  possible  care,  and  lie  therefore  en- 
treated that  hi*  mother  would  have  the  kindness  to  taka 
charge  of  it.  Though  such  a request  might  well  have  dis- 
composed a temper  more  mild  than  Mrs.  Byron's,  she,  not- 
withstanding, answered  her  son  in  the  kindest  terms,  saying 
that  she  would  willingly  receive  the  child  as  soon  as  it  wes 
born,  and  bring  it  up  in  whatever  manner  he  desired. 
Happily,  however,  the  child  died  in  its  infancy,  and  was  thus 
spared  the  being  a tax  on  the  good-nature  of  any  body." 
We  find,  however,  some  alloaion  to  this  circumstance  in 
iMmJtutn,  Canto  XVI.  Stanza  til. — P.  E. 
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These  lip*  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne’er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 
Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel  r 
I only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

1 ouly  fed — Farewell! — Farewell! 

1806. 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

Bair.HT  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wcrt  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  tnrf  of  thy  tomb! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be: 

There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 
In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest: 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest? 

1808. 


WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 

Whis  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears. 

Half  broken-hearted, 

To  sever  for  years. 

Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 

Colder  thy  kiss; 

Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  ray  brow — 

It  fell  like  the  warning 
Of  wbat  I feel  now. 

Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame; 

I hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A knell  to  mine  ear; 

A shudder  comes  o’er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 

They  knew  not  I knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well ; — 

Long,  long  shall  I rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tdl. 

In  secret  wc  met — 

In  silence  I grieve, 

That  tby  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 

(1)  This  copy  of  verses,  and  that  which  follow*,  originally 
appeared  in  (be  volume  published,  in  IH09,  by  Mr.  (now  Sir 
John.  Ilohhouse,  under  the  title  of  Imitations  and  Transla- 


te I should  meet  thee 
After  long  years, 

How  should  I greet  thee? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

1808. 

TO  A YOUTHFUL  FRIEND. (I ) 

Few  years  have  pass’d  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name. 

And  childhood’s  gay  sincerity 

Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  tliou  know’st 
Wbat  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 

So  frail  is  early  friendship’s  reign, 

A month’s  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a day’s, 

Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a heart; 

The  fault  was  Nature’s  fault,  not  thine, 

Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art. 

As  rolls  the  ocean’s  changing  tide, 

So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow; 

And  who  would  in  a breast  confide 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow? 

It  boots  not  (hat,  together  bred, 

Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy: 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 

Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth, 

Slaves  to  the  specious  world’s  control, 

We  sigh  a long  farewell  to  truth; 

That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  soal. 

Ah,  joyous  season ! when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie; 

When  thought,  ere  spoke,  is  unconfined. 

And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  man’s  maturer  years, 

When  man  himself  is  bat  a tool! 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears, 

And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rale. 

With  fools,  in  kindred  vice  the  same, 

Wc  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blend; 

And,  those,  and  those  alone,  may  claim 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man: 

Can  we  then  ’scape  from  folly  free  ? 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan. 

Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be? 

No!  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 

Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been; 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I hate, 

I care  not  when  I quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light. 

Will  shine  a while,  and  pass  away ; 

lions,  together  with  Original  1‘oems,  snd  hearing  th«  modest 
epigraph  — “ Nos  h*c  noristM  tsse  nlhU."— L.  E. 
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A*  glow-worms  sparkle  tlirough  tbe  night. 

But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas!  wherever  Folly  calls, 

Where  parasites  and  princes  meet 

(For,  cherish’d  first  in  royal  halls, 

The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet), 

Ev’n  now  thou 'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 

To  join  the  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  tbou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 

Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste; 

As  flics  along  the  gay  parterre. 

That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  taste. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapours  move. 

To  flit  along,  from  dame  to  dame. 

An  iguis-fatuus  gleam  of  love? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe’er  inclined, 

Will  deign  to  own  a kindred  care? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind, 

For  friendship  every  fool  may  share? 

In  time  forbear;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a thing  be  seen ; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along : 

Be  something,  any  thing,  but — mean. 

1808. 


LINES  INSCRIBED  UPON  A CUP  FORMED 
FROM  A SKULL. (I) 

Start  not — nor  deem  roy  spirit  fled  : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull1 

From  which,  unlike  a living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dnll. 

I lived,  I loved,  I quaff’d,  like  thee; 

I died:  let  earth  my  bones  resign: 

Fill  up— thou  canst  not  injure  me; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 

Than  nnrse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 

The  driuk  of  gods,  than  reptiles'  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone. 

In  aid  of  others’  let  me  shine ; 

(1)  Lord  Byron  gives  tbe  following  account  of  this  cup: 
—“The  gardener.  In  digging.  discovered  a skull  that  bad 
prababl}  belonged  to  some  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey, 
about  the  time  it  was  demons  strried.  Observing  it  to  be 
of  giant  sixe,  and  in  n perfect  state  of  preservation,  a 
strange  fancy  seized  roe  of  having  it  set  and  mounted  as  a 
drinking-cup.  I accordingly  sent  it  to  town,  and  it  returned 
with  a very  high  polish,  and  of  a mottled  colour  like  tor* 
tolsesbell  ” It  is  now  in  tbe  possession  of  Colonel  Wildman, 
the  proprietor  of  Newstead  Abbey.  In  several  of  our  elder 
dramatists,  mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quaffing  wine 
out  of  similar  cups.  For  example,  in  Dekher's  Wonder  qf  a 
Kingdom,  Torrent!  says  : — 

" Would  I had  ten  thenitaod  soldiers*  head*. 

Then  skulls  set  all  in  stiver ; to  drink  healths 
To  hi*  moImoii  who  first  invented  war.**—. L»  E. 

Byron  appears  to  have  had  a singular  predilection 
for  skulls.  Moore,  in  his  Hfe,  states  that  among  the  orna- 
ments of  bis  study  were  a number  of  skulls,  highly  polished, 


And  when,  alas ! our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine? 

Quaff  while  thoa  cans! : another  race. 

When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped, 
May  rescue  thee  from  earth’s  embrace, 

And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  no— since  through  life’s  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce? 
Redeem’d  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 

This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newstead  Abbey,  1806. 


WELL!  THOU  ART  HAPPY.  (2) 

Wei.i.  ! thou  art  happy,  (3)  and  I feel 
That  I should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband’s  blest — and  ’twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass — Oh ! how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  be  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  1 saw  thy  favourite  child, 

I thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 

I kiss’d  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I kiss’d  it, — and  repress’d  my  sighs 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see; 

But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu ! I must  away  : 

While  thou  art  blest  I ’ll  not  repine; 

But  near  thee  I can  never  stay ; 

My  heart  would  soou  again  be  thine. 

I deem’d  that  time,  I deem’d  that  pride 
Had  quench’d  at  length  my  boyish  flame; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — tbe  same. 

Yet  was  I calm;  I knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a crime — 

We  met, — and  not  a nerve  was  shook. 

I saw  thee  gaze  upon  ray  face, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there: 

One  only  feeling  conldst  tbou  trace; 

The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

and  placed  on  light  atands  round  the  room,  lie  also  esta- 
blished, al  Newstead  Abbey,  a new  order.  “The  member*,” 
aaya  be,  “ consisted  of  twrlte,  and  I elected  myself  Grand 
Master,  or  Abbot  of  the  .Skull:  a grand  heraldic  title.  A 
set  of  black  gowns,  mine  distinguished  from  the  rest,  was 
ordered,  and,  from  time  to  time,  when  a particularly  hard 
day  was  expected,  a chapter  was  held,  tbe  crane  was  filled 
with  daret,  and.  in  imitation  of  the  Goths  of  old,  passed 
about  to  the  Gods  of  the  Consistory,  whilst  many  a grim  joke 
was  cut  at  its  expense."  Medtrin.-  P.  K. 

(2)  These  lines  were  printed  originally  in  Mr.  Hobbouae't 
Miscellany.  A few  daja  before  they  were  written,  the 
poet  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Annealry.  On  the  infant 
daughter  of  hi*  fair  hostess  being  brought  into  tbe  room, 
he  started  involuntarily,  and  with  tbe  utmost  difficulty  sup- 
pressed his  emotion.  To  the  sensations  of  that  moment  we 
are  indebted  for  these  beautiful  stauxaa — and  few  several  of 
tbe  following  piece*. — L.  K. 

(3)  The  contrary,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fact.  The  lady's  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one. — P.  B. 
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Away ! away  ! my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  most  awake: 

Oh ! where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream? 

My  foolish  heart ! be  still,  or  break. 

November  2,  1808.  (1) 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  (2) 

Whis  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been  : 

But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master’s  own, 

Who  labours,  lights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unbonour’d  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 

While  man,  vain  insect ! hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a sole  exclusive  heaven. 

O man  ! thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour , 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

Thy  love  i.t  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit! 

(1)  Lord  Bjron  wrote  to  bU  mother  on  lbi>  same  24  No- 
vrmber.  announcing  bis  intention  of  sail  in*?  for  India  in 
March  1800.— L.  E. 

(2)  This  monument  is  still  a conspicuous  ornament  in  the 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscription  by 
which  the  verses  are  preceded  : — * 

“ Nesr  ttii*  tpol 

Are  drpoiilrd  l|w-  Hrmain*  of  on* 

Who  poMPMed  Bnoty  wllhoal  Vanity. 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Oninp  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  tt»e  Virtue*  of  Man  without  bb  Vrtw, 

Tku  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  sthea, 

I*  but  a Just  tribute  to  flic  Memory  of 
BOATSWAIN,  a Due. 

Who  wat  born  la  Newfoundland,  May.  IMU  ; 

And  died  at  Nrwiind  Abbey,  Noe.  is.  taos  " 

lord  Byron  thus  announced  the  death  of  his  fhvonrite  to 
Mr.  Hodgson  :—M  Boatswain  is  dead! — he  expired  in  a state 
of  madness,  on  the  18th,  after  suffering  much,  yet  re- 
taining ail  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  laat ; never 
attempting  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  one  near  him.  I 
have  now  lost  every  thing  except  old  Murray.”  By  the  will, 
which  he  executed  in  1811,  he  directed  that  bis  own  body 
should  be  buried  in  a vault  in  the  garden,  near  his  faithful 
dog.-  L.  R. 

“ Of  this  fevourite,"  says  Moore,  M soma  traits  are  told 
indicative  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  of  a generosity 
of  spirit,  wbieh  might  well  win  for  him  the  affections  of 
such  n master  as  Byron.”  It  seems  that  a deadly  fend 
having  long  existed  between  Boatswain  and  n fox-terrier 
called  Gilpin,  belonging  to  .Mrs.  Byron,  that  lady  prudently 
sent  her  fhtourite  out  of  the  way  of  his  more  powerful 
antagonist.  One  morning  the  servant,  to  whose  guardian-  j 
ship  Boatswain  was  confided,  was  much  alarmed  hy  the  ! 
disappearance  of  hia  charge,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  day  do  tidings  could  be  beard  of  him.  “At  last,  to- 
wards evening,  the  stray  dog  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Gilpin,  whom  he  led  Immediately  to  the  kitchen  Are,  licking 
him.  and  lavishing  upon  him  every  possible  demonstration 
of  joy.  The  fact  was,  he  had  been  all  the  way  to  New- 
stead  to  feteb  him,  and  having  now  established  his  former 
foe  under  the  roof  once  more,  agreed  so  perfectly  well  with 
him  ever  after,  that  he  even  protected  him  against  the  in- 
tuits of  other  dogs,— n task  which  the  quarrelsomeness  of 
the  little  terrier  rrndered  no  sinecure.” 


By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  (bee  blush  for  shame. 

Ye!  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn: 

To  mark  a friend’s  remains  these  stones  arise; 

I never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies.  (3) 

TO  A LADY, 

on  be  mu  assem  my  reason  voa  qcittino 
ERG  LAND  IV  THE  KPRIVO. 

When  man,  expcll'd  from  Eden's  bowers 
A moment  linger’d  near  the  gate. 

Each  scene  recall'd  the  vanish’d  hours. 

And  bade  him  curse  his  future  late. 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  dimes, 

He  1 earn’d  to  bear  bis  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a sigh  to  other  times, 

And  fonnd  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady ! (4)  will  it  be  with  me. 

And  1 must  view  thy  charms  no  more ; 

For,  while  I linger  near  to  thee, 

I sigh  for  all  1 knew  before. 

In  flight  I shall  be  surely  wise, 

Escaping  from  temptation’s  snare; 

I cannot  view  my  paradise 

Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.  (5) 

December  2,  1808. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  poet  Pope,  when  about 
the  same  age  as  Lord  Byron,  passed  a similar  eulogy  on  his  . 
dog,  at  the  expense  of  human  nature,  adding  that  “ His-  ! 
tories  are  more  Bill  of  examples  of  the  fidelity  of  dogs  than 
of  friends.”  He  had  also  at  one  time,  us  appears  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  bySpenre,  some  thoughts  of  burying  this 
dog  in  his  garden,  and  placing  a monument  over  him,  with 
the  inscription,  “O  rare  Bounce.” 

In  speaking  of  the  members  of  Rousseau’s  domestic  es- 
tablishment, Hume  says:  “She  (Therfoe)  governs  bim  as 
absolutely  as  a nurse  does  a child.  In  her  absence,  his  dog 
has  acquired  that  ascendant.  His  affection  for  that  crea- 
ture it  beyond  all  expression  of  conception.”  Private  Corre- 
spondent*. 

In  Burns's  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  favourite  Mailie.  we 
find  the  friendship  even  of  a sheep  set  on  a level  with  that 
of  man: — 

*•  Wf  kindly  birat,  when  she  did  spy  bin. 

Slw  ran  wi'  speed  : 

A friend  mair  faithful  ne’er  came  nigh  him 
Than  Maiite  dead." 

In  speaking  of  the  favourite  dogs  of  great  poets,  we  must 
not  forget  Cowpcr’e  little  spaniel  “ Beau,”  nor  will  pos- 
terity fail  to  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
“ Maida.”  See  Jfooro's  Lift  of  Byn wi.— P.  E. 

(3)  In  Mr.  Ilnbbouse’s  Miscellany,  In  which  the  epitaph 
was  first  published,  the  last  line  ran  thas: — 

“ 1 knew  but  one  unchanged — and  here  be  lie*  " 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  ibis  inscription 
was  written  at  a time  when  the  poet’s  early  feelings  with 
respect  to  the  lady  of  Annesley  bad  been  painfully  revived. 

— I..  E. 

(4)  In  the  first  ropy.  “Thns,  Mary!” — (Mrs.  Musters.) 
The  reader  will  find  a portrait  of  this  lady  in  Findea's 
Uhutmtions  of  ford  Hymn’*  /forks,  No.  111.— L.  E. 

(h)  In  Mr.  Hobhouse's  volume,  the  line  stood, — “ Without 
a wish  to  enter  there.”  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  unpublished  letter  of  lord  Byron,  written  in  182-1,  only 
three  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Italy  for  Greece:— “ Mis* 
Cha worth  was  two  years  older  than  myself.  She  married 
a man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  but  her  mar- 
riage was  not  a happier  one  than  my  own.  Her  conduct, 
however,  was  irreproachable;  bat  there  was  not  sympathy 
between  their  characters.  I had  not  seen  her  for  many 
years,  wbrn  an  occasion  offered.  I was  upon  the  point, 
with  her  consent,  of  paying  her  a visit ; when  my  sister,  who  j 
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REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 

Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not. 

Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish’d  hours 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee; 

Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 

Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  power#, 

And  thou  and  1 shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I forget — canst  thou  forget. 

When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair. 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move? 

Ob ! by  my  soul,  I see  thee  yet, 

With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair, 

And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast, 

Those  eyes  threw  back  a glance  so  sweet. 

As  half  reproach’d  yet  raised  desire, 

And  still  we  near  and  nearer  press'd, 

And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet, 

As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  close. 

And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek, 

Veiling  the  azure  orbs  below; 

While  their  long  lashes'  darken’d  gloss 
Seem’d  stealing  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheek, 
Like  raven’s  plumage  smooth'd  on  snow. 

I d ream’d  last  night  our  love  return’d. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  fantasy 

Than  if  for  other  hearts  I burn’d, 

For  eyes  lliat  ne’er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture’s  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not, 

Of  boars  which,  though  for  ever  gone, 

Can  still  a pleasing  dream  restore, 

Till  tbou  and  1 shall  be  forgot, 

And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more. 


THERE  WAS  A TIME,  I NEED  NOT  NAME. 
Therb  was  a time,  I need  not  name, 

Since  it  will  ne’er  forgotten  be. 

When  all  our  foldings  were  the  same 
As  still  my  soul  bath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour,  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confess’d  a love  which  equall’d  mine, 

has  always  bad  more  influence  over  me  than  any  one  else, 
persuaded  me  not  to  do  it.  ‘For,*  said  she,  ‘if  yon  go, 
you  will  fall  in  love  again,  and  then  there  will  be  a scene; 
one  step  will  lead  to  another,  el  eeln /era  w»  tclai."  I wns 
guided  by  those  reasons,  und  shortly  after  married, — with 
what  success  it  is  useless  to  say.” — L.  Is. 

(I)  The  melancholy  which  was  now  gaining  fhst  upon  the 
yonng  poet's  mind  was  a source  of  much  uneasiness  to  his 
friends.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  following  pleasant 
verses  were  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Uobbouse : — 


Hall ! generous  youth,  whom  glory's  sacred  flams 
Inspire*,  and  animates  tu  deeds  of  fame; 

W ho  feel  the  noble  wish  before  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by: 

Hall!  may  a future  age  admiring  view 
A Falkland,  or  a Clarendon,  in  you. 

But  as  your  blood  with  dangerous  ps ram  buds. 
Beware  ! and  0/  from  Venus'  silkso  Soria : 


Though  many  a grief  my  heart  hath  wrung, 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine, 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this — 

To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown; 

Transient  as  every  faithless  kiss, 

But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew, 

When  late  I heard  thy  lips  declare. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true, 

Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were. 

Yes!  my  adored,  yet  most  unkind! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again, 

To  me  ’tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 
Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes!  *t  is  a glorious  thought  to  me, 

Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whate’cr  tbou  art  or  e’er  shall  be. 

Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely,  mine. 


AND  WILT  THOU  W EEP  WHEN  I AM  LOW. 
Ann  wilt  tbou  weep  when  I am  low? 

Sweet  lady ! speak  those  words  again : 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

1 would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 

My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast; 

And  when  I perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet,  methiuks,  a gleam  of  peace 

Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine; 

Aid  for  awhile  ray  sorrows  cease, 

To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

O lady ! blessed  be  that  tear — 

It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep: 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady ! once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine; 

But  beauty’s  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A wretch,  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  tbou  weep  when  I am  low? 

Sweet  lady ! speak  those  words  again ; 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I would  not  give  that  bosom  pain.(l) 

Ah  ! lei  the  head  protect  the  weaker  heart. 

And  Wisdom's  jCfu  tarn  on  Beauty's  dart. 

But  If  *t  Is  liv'd  that  every  lord  mutt  pair, 

And  you  and  Xewstcad  mutt  not  want  an  bate, 
hw  not  your  pain*,  awl  scour  the  country  round. 

To  find  a treasure  that  ran  ne’er  be  found ! 

No!  take  the  flrtt  the  town  or  court  afford*. 

Trick’d  out  to  ilnrk  a market  for  the  lord*  ; 

By  dance  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  may  fall 
On  one,  though  wicked,  not  the  worst  ol  all  i 

One  though  perhaps  a*  any  Maxwell  free, 

V't  tcurrc  a copy.  Clnribel,  lit  thee: 

Not  very  ugly,  and  not  very  old, 

A little  pert  indeed,  but  not  a wold ; 

One  that,  in  tburt.  may  help  to  lead  a life 
Nor  farther  much  from  comfort  than  from  strife; 

And  when  site  dies,  and  disappoint*  roar  fears. 

Shall  leave  some  joys  for  your  declining  year*. 

Bat,  as  your  early  youth  some  time  allows, 

Nor  curium  yet  demands  you  lot  a spouse, 
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FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. (I) 


Fill  the  goblet  again ! for  I never  before 
Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its  core: 
Let  us  drink! — who  would  not? — since,  through  life’s 
varied  round, 

In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

* have  tried,  in  its  turn,  all  that  life  can  supply; 

I have  bask'd  in  the  beam  of  a dark-rolling  eye; 
have  loved! — who  has  not? — but  what  heart  can 
declare 

That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart’s  in  its 
spring, 

And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 

I had  friends!— who  has  not? — but  what  tougue  will 
avow', 

That  friends,  rosy  wine!  ore  so  faithful  as  thou? 

The  heart  of  a mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam— thou  never  canst 
change : 

Thou  grow’st  old — who  does  not? — bat  on  earth  what 
appears, 

Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its  years? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 
Should  a rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below,  [alloy ; 
We  are  jealous! — who’s  not? — thou  hast  no  such 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  eujoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past, 

For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  find — do  we  not? — in  the  flow  of  the  soul, 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open’d  on  earth. 

And  Misery’s  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 

Hope  was  left, — was  she  not? — but  the  goblet  we  kiss, 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape!  for  when  summer  is  flown, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own : 

We  must  die— who  shall  not  ?— May  our  sins  be  for- 
given, 

And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 


Some  hour*  o l freedom  miy  remain  m yet 
For  one  who  laughs  alike  at  love  *nd 
Thru,  why  in  haste?  pot  off  «b*  evil  <*ay. 

And  snatch  at  youthful  comfort*  whilst  you  may! 

Paul*  ! nor  *o  toon  the  various  bits*  forego 
That  single  mmiI*.  and  uirh  *l<w.  ran  know ; 

Ah  ! why  too  early  carriers  life  resign, 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evening  wine ; 

Your  lowed  companion,  and  his  easy  talk : 

Your  Muse,  invoked  in  every  peaceful  walk. 

What!  can  no  more  your  seen**  paternal  please. 

Scene*  sacred  long  to  wise  unmaled  ease? 

The  prospect  lengthen'd  o’er  the  distant  down, 
lakes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  all  your  own? 

What ! shall  your  Newstead.  shall  your  cloister'd  bower*, 
The  high  o’er -hanging  arch  and  trembling  tower*! 

Shall  these,  profaned  with  folly  or  with  stnfe, 

And  ever-fond  or  ever-angry  wife ! 

Shall  these  no  more  confess  a manly  sway. 

But  changeful  woman’s  changing  whims  obey  ? 

Who  may.  perhaps,  as  varying  humour  call*. 

Contract  your  cloisters  nod  o’erthrow  your  walls : 

Let  Rrptua  Iona*  o'er  all  the  ancient  ground. 

Qtange  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round ; 
Root  up  the  elms'  and  yews*  too  solemn  glaum, 

A ltd  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  their  room ; 


STANZAS  TO  A LADY,  (?)  ON  LEAVING 
ENGLAND.  (3) 

Tia  done — and,  shivering  in  the  gale. 

The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 

And,  whistling  o’er  the  bending  mast, 

Loud  sings  on  high  the  freshening  blast; 

And  I must  from  this  land  be  gone, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I be  what  I have  been, 

And  could  I see  what  I have  seen — 

Could  I repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest — 

I should  not  seek  another  zone 
Because  1 cannot  love  but  one. 

’T  is  long  since  I bebeld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery; 

And  I have  striven,  but  in  vain, 

Never  to  think  of  it  again  : 

For  though  I fly  from  Albion, 

I still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  witboat  a mate, 

My  weary  heart  is  desolate; 

I look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 

And  even  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 

And  I will  seek  a foreign  home; 

Till  I forget  a false  fair  face, 

I ne’er  shall  find  a resting-place; 

My  own  dark  thoughts  I cannot  shun, 

But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth, 

Where  friendship’s  or  love’s  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  woe; 

But  friend  or  leman  I have  none, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

| go — but  wheresoe’er  I flee, 

There’s  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me; 

There’s  not  a kind  congenial  heart, 

Where  1 can  claim  the  meanest  part; 

Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 

Will  sigh,  although  l love  but  one. 

Roll  dawn  the  terrace  to  a gay  parterre. 

Where  gray  ril'd  walks  and  Itowvr*  alternate  gUrr . 

And  quite  transform,  in  every  point  complete. 

Your  gothic  abbey  lo  a country-seat. 

Forget  the  fair  one.  and  your  fate  delay; 

If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day 

When  von  beneath  Uie  female  yoke  thnll  bend.  f 

And  luee  your  mil.  your  ttutptr.  and  your  /need. 

Trin.  Coll.  Catnb.  ta». 

(1)  This  song,  although  classed  among  Lord  Byron's  early 
composition*  in  the  London  Edition,  appears  to  hate  been 
composed  at  Pisa,  after  one  of  his  Lordship's  dinners,  in 
company  with  Captain  Medwlu.— -P.  B. 

(2)  Mrs.  Musters. 

(3)  This  poem,  which  is,  throughout,  fall  of  tenderness, 
was  written  under  the  influence  of  that  despoodent  feeling 
to  which  we  are  Indebted  for  those  touching  stanzas,  “Well 
thou  art  happy.”  etc.,  and  the  verses  on  his  quitting  Eng- 
land in  the  Spring. — P.  K. 

• In  his  mother**  copy  of  Mr.  HobhWs  volmna.  now  b*fora  m. 
Lord  Byron  has  here  written  with  a pencil.—"  I Live  loti  Him  •«, 
and  jAulf  VIP  atcordtnglr  I SI  I-  B.M— L.  K. 
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To  think  of  every  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we’ve  been, 
Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe — 
But  mine,  alas!  has  stood  the  blow; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
In  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see. 

And  why  that  early  love  was  cross'd. 

Thou  know’st  the  best,  I feel  the  most; 

But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I’ve  tried  another’s  fetters  too, 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view; 

And  I would  fain  have  loved  as  well, 

But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A kindred  caw  for  aught  but  one. 

T would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu ; 

Yet  wish  1 not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep; 

Ilis  home,  his  hope,  bis  youth  are  gone, 

Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  oue.(l) 

1809. 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WRITTEK  OK  BOARD  TUB  I.ISBOK  PACK  ST. 

Huzza  ! Hodgson,  we  are  going, 

Our  embargo's  ofl* at  last; 

Favourable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  tbe  canvass  o'er  the  mast. 

From  aloft  the  signal's  streaming, 

Hark!  the  farewell  gun  it  fired; 

Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming, 

Tell  ns  that  our  time’s  expired. 

Here’s  a rascal 
Come  to  task  all, 

Prying  from  tbe  custom-house; 

Trunks  unpacking, 

Cases  cracking; 

Not  a corner  for  a mouse 
’Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 

Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

(1)  Thus  corrected  by  himself.  In  bis  mother’s  ropy  of  • 
Mr.  Hobbouse’s  .Miscellany;  the  two  last  lines  being  ori- 
ginally— 

Though  wheresoe'er  my  bark  may  nm, 

I l<nr  but  Uiee,  I line  bnl  on*."— L.  E. 

(2)  Moore,  In  his  /J/e,  mentions  a strange  atory  which 
this  officer  related  to  Ix*rd  Byron  on  tbe  passage.  He  stated 
that  “ being  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth,  he  wns  awakened 
by  tbe  pressure  of  something  heavy  on  his  limbs,  and  there 
being  a faint  light  in  the  room,  could  see.  as  be  thought, 
distinctly,  the  figure  of  bis  brother,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  naval  service  in  tbe  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his  uni- 
form and  stretched  across  tbe  l>ed.  Concluding  it  to  Ire  an 
illusion  of  the  trnses,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  made  on  effort 
to  sleep.  But  still  the  same  pressure  continued,  and  still, 
as  often  as  he  ventured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw  the 
figure  lying  across  in  the  same  position.  To  add  to  tbe 
wonder,  on  putting  his  hand  forth  to  touch  this  form,  he 
found  the  uniform,  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  dressed, 
dripping  wet.  On  the  entrance  of  one  of  bishrnther  officers, 
to  whom  be  called  ont  in  alarm,  the  apparition  vanished ; 
but  In  a few  months  after  hr  received  the  startling  intelli* 
fence  that,  on  that  night,  hU  brother  had  been  drowned  in 


Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring, 

And  all  bauds  must  ply  the  oar; 

Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 

We’re  impatient — push  from  shore. 

“Have  a care!  that  case  holds  liquor — 

Stop  tbe  boat — I’m  sick— oh  Lord!* 

“Sick,  ma’am,  damme,  you'll  be  sicker 
Ere  you’ve  been  an  hour  on  board.* 

Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 

Gemmen,  ladies,  servants,  Jacks; 

Here  entangling, 

AH  are  wrangling, 

Stuck  together  close  as  wax. — 

Such  the  general  noise  and  racket. 

Ere  we  reach  tbe  Lisbon  Packet. 

Now  we’ve  reach’d  her,  lo!  the  captain, 
Gallant  Kidd, (2)  commands  the  crew; 
Passengers  their  berths  are  dapt  in. 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 

“Heyday!  call  you  that  a cabin? 

Why  *t  is  hardly  three  feet  square ; 

Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in— 

Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there?* 

“Who,  sir?  plenty — 

Nobles  twenty 

Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill.* — 

“Did  they?  Jesus, 

How  you  squeeze  us! 

Would  to  God  they  did  so  still: 

Then  I’d  scope  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet.” 

Fletcher!  Murray!  Bob! (3)  where  are  yon? 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs — 

Bear  a hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you! 

Here’s  a rope’s-end  for  the  dogs. 

Hobhouse,  muttering  fearful  curses 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls. 

Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 

Vomits  forth — and  damns  our  souls. 

“ Here’s  a stanza 
On  Braganza — 

Hdp!” — “A  couplet?” — “No,  a cup 
Of  warm  water” — 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Zounds!  my  liver’s  coming  up; 

the  Indian  seas.  Of  the  supernatural  character  of  this  ap- 
pearance, Captain  Kidd  himself  did  not  appear  to  base  the 
•lightest  doubt.'*— P.  E. 

(3)  lord  Byron’*  three  servant*.— L-  E. 

Of  the  veteran  Joe  Murray’*  attachment  to  hi*  master, 
Moore  in  hi*  life  makes  frequent  and  honourable  mention. 
Tbe  following  anecdote  Is  characteristic  : — “ In  1810,  there 
bad  been  an  execution  on  Newstead  for  a debt  of  IMX)/. 
To  the  faithful  old  servant,  jealous  of  tbe  ancient  honour 
of  the  Byrons,  tbe  sight  of  the  notice  of  aaie,  pasted  up 
on  the  Abbey  door,  could  not  he  otherwise  than  an  un- 
sightly and  intolerable  nuisance.  Haring  enough,  however, 
of  the  fear  of  tbe  law  before  his  eyes,  not  to  tear  the  writ- 
ing down,  he  was  at  last  forced,  ns  his  only  consolatory 
expedient,  to  paste  a large  piece  of  brown  paper  over  it." 
— In  proof  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  Lord  Byron  ever 
entertained  towards  “Ola  Joe  Murray,*  Moore  also  states 
that  a constant  visiter  at  Newstead  ha*  often  “ seen  fjord 
Byron,  at  the  dinner-table,  fill  out  a tumhler  of  madeira 
and  hand  it  ever  bU  shoulder  to  Joe  Murray,  who  stood 
behind  bis  chair,  saying,  with  a cordiality  that  brightened 
bis  whole  countenance,  'Here,  my  old  fellow.' *— P.  E. 
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I shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet.1 


BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Now  at  length  we’re  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  wc  shall  come  back ! 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 
May  nnship  us  in  a crack. 

But,  since  life  at  most  a jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow, 

Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 

Then  laugh  on — as  I do  now. 

Laugh  at  all  things, 

Great  and  small  things. 

Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore; 

While  we’re  quaffing, 

Let's  have  laughing — 

Who  the  devil  cares  for  more? 

Some  good  wine!  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Even  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ?( I ) 

Falmouth  Road*,  Jane  30,  1809. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT  MALTA. 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Thus,  when  thou  view’st  this  page  alone, 

May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 

Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here 

^September  14,  1800. 

TO  FLORENCE.  (2) 

Oh  Lady!  when  I left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 

To  quit  another  spot  on  earth : 

Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle, 

Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head. 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 

I view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Albin’s  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark-blue  main  ; 


A few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o’er, 

Perchance  I view  her  cliffs  again ; 

But  wheresoe’er  I now  may  roam, 

Through  scorchiug  clime,  and  varied  sea. 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 

I ne’er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee: 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 

Whom  bnt  to  see  is  to  admire. 

And,  oh!  forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne’er 
With  such  a word  can  more  offend ; 

And  since  thy  heart  1 cannot  share. 

Believe  me,  what  I am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 

Thou  lovely  wanderer,  and  be  less? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 

The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress? 

Ah!  who  would  think  that  form  had  pass'd 
Through  Danger’s  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  dealh-wiug’d  tempest’s  blast. 
And  ’scaped  a tyrant’s  fiercer  wrath? 

Lady!  when  I shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose, 

And  Stamboul’s  Oriental  balls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose; 

Though  mightiest,  in  the  lists  of  lame. 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be; 

On  me  'twill  hold  a dearer  claim, 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity: 

And,  though  I bid  thee  now  farewell. 

When  I behold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  1 may  not  dwell, 

'T  will  soothe  to  be  where  thou  hast  been. 

September.  1800. 

STANZAS 

COMPOSED  DUanrii  A THUHDgA-*TOnM.(3) 

Cut t.i.  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  IMndus’  mountains  rise, 

And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 
The  vcngeauce  of  the  skies. 


(I)  Id  the  letter  in  which  these  lively  verses  were  enclosed,  rival  here  I have  had  scarcely  any  other  companion.  I baTe 

lord  Byron  says : — “ I leave  England  without  regret — 1 shall  found  hrr  very  pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely 

return  to  It  without  pleasure.  I am  like  Adam,  the  first  eccentric.  Bonaparte  is  even  now  so  incensed  afainsl  her. 

convict  sentenced  to  transportation  ; but  I have  no  Eve,  that  her  life  would  be  in  danger  if  she  were  taken  prisoner 


and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a crab;  and 
thus  ends  my  first  chapter." — L.  E. 

(2)  These  lines  were  written  at  Malta.  The  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  whom  be  afterwards  apostrophises 
In  the  stanzas  on  the  thunder-storm  of  7.itxa,  and  in  Childe 
Harrtid,  is  thus  mentioned  in  a letter  to  his  mother : — “ This 
letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a very  extraordinary 
lady,  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs-  Spencer  Smith, 
of  whose  escape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  published  a narrative 
a few  years  ago.  She  has  since  been  shipwrecked  ; and  her 
life  has  been  from  its  commencement  so  fertile  in  remark- 
aide  incidents,  that  in  a romance  they  would  appear  im- 
probable. She  was  bora  at  Constantinople,  where  her  father, 
Baron  Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambassador ; married  unhap- 
pily, yet  has  never  been  impeached  in  point  of  character; 
excited  the  vengeance  of  Bonaparte,  by  taking  a part  in 
some  conspiracy;  several  times  risked  her  life;  ond  is  not 
yet  five-and -twenty.  She  is  here  on  her  way  to  England  to 
join  her  husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  she 


1 a second  time."— -L.  B. 

(3)  This  thunder-storm  occurred  during  the  night  of  thu 
ilth  October  1*09.  when  Inrd  Byron’s  guides  had  lost  the 
mad  to  /.it».  near  the  range  of  moontains  formerly  called 
l I'indns,  in  Albania.  Mr.  liobhonse,  who  had  rode  on  before 
t the  rest  of  party,  and  arrived  at  7.i»*a  just  as  the  evening 
set  In.  describes  tbr  thunder  as  “roaring  without  Intermis- 
sion, the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ceasing  to  roll  in  the 
mountains,  l»efbre  another  tremendous  crush  burst  over  our 
heads;  whilst  the  plains  and  the  distant  hills  appeared  in  • 
perpetual  blaze."  “The  tempest,"  he  says,  "was  altogether 
terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  tirerian  Jove.  My  friend,  with 
the  priest  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  till  three 
in  the  morning.  I now  learnt  from  him  that  they  had  lost 
their  way,  and  that,  after  wandering  np  and  down  in  total 
ignorance  of  their  position,  they  bad  stopped  at  last  near 
some  Turkish  tomb-stones  and  a torrent,  which  they  saw  by 
the  flashes  of  lightning.  They  had  been  thus  expoaed  for 
nine  hours.  It  was  long  before  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the 


was  paying  a visit  to  her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  > thunder-storm  in  tbc  plain  of  Zitza."— L.  E. 
French,  and  embarks  soon  In  a ship  of  war.  Since  my  ar-  I 
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Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play. 

But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  cross’d, 
Or  gild  the  torrent’s  spray. 

Is  yon  a cot  I saw,  though  low? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 

How  welcome  were  its  shade ! — ah,  no! 

T is  but  a Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I hear  a voice  exclaim — 

My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 
On  distant  England’s  name? 

A shot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend? 

Another — ’tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend. 

And  lend  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh!  who  in  such  a night  will  dare 
To  tempt  the  wilderness? 

And  who  'mid  thunder-peals  can  bear 
Our  signal  of  distress? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 
To  try  the  dubious  road, 

Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 
That  outlaws  were  abroad  ? 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm! 

Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 
To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wandering  through  each  broken  path, 

O’er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 

While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea — 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone: 

Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me 
Bow  down  my  head  alone! 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  l press’d  thy  lip ; 

And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

Impeli'd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ; nay,  long  ere  now 
Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain; 

’Twcre  hard  if  anght  so  fair  as  thon 
Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I now  remember  thee 
In  darkness  and  in  dread, 

As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 
Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free, 

At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 
Look  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by; 

To  others  give  a thousand  smiles, 

To  me  a single  sigh.  (1) 

(I)  “These  ntnnm*,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  “have  a music  in 
them,  which,  Independently  of  all  meaning,  is  enchanting.” 

-L.E. 

(!£)  On  the  3d  of  May,  1810,  while  the  Salsette  (Captain 
Bathurst)  was  lying  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lieutenant  Eken- 


And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 
The  paleness  of  thy  face, 

A half-form’d  tear,  a transient  spark 
Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  thou ’It  smile,  and  blushing  shun 
Some  coxcomb’s  raillery ; 

Nor  own  for  once  thou  though  t’st  of  one, 
Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  .sigh  alike  arc  vain, 
When  sever’d  hearts  repine, 

My  spirit  flics  o’er  mount  and  main, 
And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  Iff  PASSING  TUB  AMBRAClAff  GOLF. 

Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen, 

Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actium’s  coast: 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt’s  queen, 

The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I look, 

The  azure  grave  of  many  a Homan ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence!  whom  I will  love  as  well 
As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung 

(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell), 
W'bilst  thou  art  lair  and  I am  young; 

Sweet  Florence!  those  were  pleasant  times, 
When  worldf  were  staked  for  ladies’  eyes: 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 

Thy  cbarms*might  raise  new  Antonies. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be, 

Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curl’d ! 

I cannot  lose  a world  for  thee. 

But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a world. 

November  14,  1809. 

THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE,  THE  CHARM  IS 
FLOWN ! 

WRITTSff  AT  ATHSKS,  JANUARY  16,  1810. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown! 

Thus  is  it  with  life’s  fitful  fever: 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver.  • 

Each  lacid  interval  of  thonght 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 

But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a martyr. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SESTOS 
TO  ABYDOS.  (2) 

Ir,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 

(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont  I 

head,  of  that  frigate,  and  the  writer  of  these  rhymes,  '«« 
from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic— by  the  by,  fron 
A by  dot  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more  correct.  The  whoh 
distance,  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  oar  landio) 
on  the  other  side,  including  the  length  we  were  carried  b; 
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If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar’d, 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 

And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour’d, 

Fair  Venus!  how  I pity  both! 

For  me,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 

Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I faintly  stretch, 

And  think  I’ve  done  a feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cross’d  the  rapid  tide, 

According  to  the  doubtful  story, 

To  woo, — and — Lord  knows  what  beside, 

And  swam  for  Love,  as  I for  Glory; 

*T  were  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 

Sad  mortals ! thus  the  gods  still  plague  you! 

He  lost  bis  labour,  I my  jest: 

For  he  was  drown’d,  and  I ’re  the  ague.(l) 

May  9,  1809. 


LINES  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS’  BOOK  AT 
ORCHOMENUS. 

15  THIS  BOOK  * TRAVELLER  HAD  WRITTE5  : 

“Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 

Noble  bis  object,  glorious  is  his  aim ; 

He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name." 

BE5EATU  WHICH  LORD  BTR05  INSERTED  THE 
FOLLOWING.* 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a bard  unknown, 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own; 

But  yet,  whoe’er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 

His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse.  (2) 

the  current,  was  computed  by  those  on  board  the  frigate 
at  upwards  of  four  English  miles;  though  the  actual 
breadth  U barely  one.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such 
that  no  boat  can  row  directly  across,  and  it  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole 
distance  being  accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  in  on 
hour  aud  five,  and  by  the  other  in  an  hour  and  ten,  mi- 
nutes. The  water  was  extremely  cold,  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  mountain  snows.  About  three  weeks  before, 
in  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt;  hut,  having  ridden 
all  the  way  from  the  Trnnd  the  same  morning,  and  the 
water  being  of  an  icy  ebillness,  we  found  it  uecessary 
to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  anchored  below 
the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  as  just  stated;  en- 
tering a considerable  way  above  the  European,  and  landing 
below  the  Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a young  Jew 
swam  the  same  distance  for  bis  mistress;  and  Oliver  men- 
tions its  having  been  done  by  a Neapolitan ; but  our  consul, 
Tarragona,  remembered  neither  of  these  circumstances,  aud 
tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.  A number  of  the 
SaLsette's  crew  were  known  to  have  accomplished  a greater 
distance;  and  the  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that, 
as  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of  Leander‘s 
story,  no  traveller  had  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its 
practicability. 

(I)  “My  companion."  says  Mr.  Ilobhonse,  “had  before 
made  n more  perilous  but  less  celebrated  passage ; for  I re- 
collect that,  when  we  were  in  Portugal,  he  swam  from  Old 
Lisbon  to  Belem  Castle,  and  having  to  cnotend  with  a tide 
and  counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but  little 
less  than  two  hours  in  crossing." — L.  E. 

The  exceeding  pride  which  Byron  took  in  the  classic 
feat  (of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont)  may  be  cited 
among  the  instances  of  that  boyishness  of  character  which 
be  carried  with  him  so  remarkably  into  his  matarrr  years, 
and  which,  while  it  puzzled  distant  observers  of  his  con- 
duct, was  not  among  (hr  least  amusing  or  attaching  of  bis 
peculiarities  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately.  So  late  as 
eleven  years  from  the  period,  when  some  sceptical  traveller 
ventured  to  question,  after  all,  the  practicability  of  Lcan- 


PABAPHRASE  FROM  THE  OPENING  LINES 
OF  THE  MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES. (3) 

Oh  how  I wish  (hat  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo! 

Who,  still  unlauiich'd  from  Grecian  docks. 

Had  never  pass’d  the  Azure  rocks: 

But  now  I fear  ber  trip  will  be  a 
Damn’d  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  etc. 


EPITAPH.  (4) 

Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  «»  strongly  strove; 
But  Romanelli  was  so  stout, 

He  beat  all  three — and  blew  it  out. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 

Kihd  Reader!  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  langh; 

Here  Harold  lies — but  where’s  his  Epitaph? 

If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thousand  just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

Athena. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREEK 
WAR  SONG, 

Atf/vti  tuv  &XXi'vwv.(5) 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise! 

The  glorious  hour’s  gone  forth, 

Aud,  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

CHORUS. 

Sons  of  Greeks ! let  ns  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 

Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a river  past  our  feet. 

der’a  exploit,  Lord  Byron,  with  that  jealousy  on  the  subject 
of  his  own  personal  prowess  which  he  retained  from  boy- 
hood, entered  again  with  fresh  seal  into  the  discussion, 
and  brought  forward  two  or  three  other  instances  of  his  own 
feats  in  swimming  to  corroborate  the  statement  originally 
made  by  him. 

“ In  the  year  1808,  he  bad  been  nearly  drowned  while 
swimming  at  Brighton  with  Mr.  L.  Stanhope.  His  friend. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  other  by-standers,  sent  in  some  boat- 
men with  ropes  tied  round  them,  who  at  last  succeeded  in 
dragging  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Stanhope  from  the  surf,  and 
thus  saved  their  lives." — Moore- 

From  the  authority  above  cited,  we  learn  that  Lord 
Byron,  on  one  occasion,  swam  across  the  Thames  with 
Mr.  II.  Drury,  after  the  Montem,  to  see  bow  many  times 
they  could  perform  the  passage  backwards  and  forwards 
without  touching  land.  In  this  trial  (which  took  place  at 
night,  after  supper,  when  both  were  heated  with  drinking), 
Lord  Byron  was  the  conqueror. — P.  E. 

(2)  “ At  Orchomenns,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the 
Graces.  I was  tempted  to  exclaim,  * Whither  have  the  Graces 
fled?'  Little  did  I expect  to  And  them  here;  yet  here  comes 
one  of  them  with  golden  cups  and  coffee,  and  another  with 
a book.  The  book  is  a register  of  names,  some  of  which 
are  far- sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.  Among  them  is  Lord 
Byron's,  connected  with  some  lines  which  I here  send  you." 

H.  IF.  truilams.- L.E. 

(3)  “ I am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  Bluck  Sea  and  the  Cyanran  Symplrgades,  up 
which  last  I scrambled  at  as  great  a risk  as  ever  the  Argo- 
nauts escaped  in  their  boy.  You  remember  the  beginning 
of  the  nurse's  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  I beg  you  to  take 
the  following  translation,  done  on  the  summit."  Letter  to 
Mr.  Henry  Drury,  June  17,  1810.  P.  K. 

(4)  “I  have  just  escaped  from  a physician  and  a fever. 
The  English  consol  forced  a physician  upon  me.  In  this 
state  I made  my  epitaph — take  it.”  Utter  to  Mr.  Hodgton, 
Oct.  3,  1810.  Moore.— P.  E. 

(5)  The  song  Ac/ti  ralii;,  etc.,  was  written  by  Riga,  who 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  revolutionise  Greece.  This  traas- 
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Then  manfully  despising 
The  Turkish  ty null’s  yoke, 

Let  your  country  see  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 

Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coming  strife ! 

Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life! 

At  the  sound  of  ray  trumpet,  breaking 
Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me! 

And  the  seven-hill'd  ( I ) city  seeking, 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we’re  free. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  etc. 

Sparta,  Sparta!  why  in  slumbers 
Lethargic  dost  thou  lie? 

Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 
With  Athens,  old  ally! 

Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 

Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible!  the  strong! 

Who  made  that  bold  diversion 
In  old  Thermopylae, 

And  warring  with  the  Persian 
To  keep  his  country  free; 

With  his  three  hundred  waging 
The  battle,  long  he  stood, 

And,  like  a lion  raging. 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  etc.  (2) 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

KeotvA  jtt;  « 3) 

O^a.ota-rr,  Xavty,  «.  t.  X. 

I tvrrR  tby  garden  of  roses, (4) 

Beloved  and  fair  Haidce, 

Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I see  her  in  thee. 

Oh,  lovely!  thus  low  I implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 

lation  is  a*  literal  as  the  author  could  make  It  in  verse.  It 
is  of  the  tame  measure  as  that  of  the  original.  [While  at 
the  Capuchin  convent.  I»rd  Byron  devoted  some  hour*  daily 
to  the  aludy  of  the  Romaic;  and  various  proofs  of  Ills  dlli- 
genre  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Cauto  of 
CkUde  Harold,  p.  lot.  ante. — L.  E.) 

1 ) Constantinople.  “ Ecrdlofoc." 

2)  Riga  was  a Thessalian,  and  passed  the  first  part  of 
his  youth  among  his  native  mountains,  in  teaching  ancient 
Greek  to  his  countrymen.  On  the  first  hurst  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  joined  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts,  and 
with  them  perambulated  Greece,  rousing  the  bold,  and  en- 
couraging the  timid  by  his  minstrelsy.  Hr  afterward*  went 
to  Vienna,  to  solicit  aid  for  a rising,  which  he  and  his  com- 
rades had  for  years  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish;  but 
he  was  given  up  by  the  Anstrian  government  to  the  Tnrks. 
who  vainly  endeavoured  by  torture  to  force  from  him  the 
names  of  the  other  conspirators. — L.  E. 

(3)  The  song  from  which  this  is  taken  is  a great  favonrite 

with  the  young  girls  of  Athens  of  all  classes.  Their  manner 
of  singing  it  is  by  verses  la  rotation,  the  whole  number  pre 
sent  joining  in  the  chorus.  I have  heard  it  frequently  at 
our  in  the  winter  of  1810- 1 1.  The  air  is  plaintive 

and  pretty. 

(4)  **  National  songs  and  popular  works  of  amusemeut 
throw  no  small  light  on  the  manners  of  a people:  they  are 
materials  which  most  travellers  have  within  their  reach, 
but  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord  By- 
ron has  shown  a better  taste;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  example  will,  in  fature,  be  generally  followed. n George 
Ellis.-  L.  F.- 


Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung. 

As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 

Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haid6e. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 
When  Love  has  abandon’d  the  bowers; 

Bring  me  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 

The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl; 

But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 

Too  cruel!  in  vain  I implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save: 

Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 
Secure  of  his  conquest  before. 

Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 

Ab,  tell  me,  my  soul!  must  I perish 
Bv  pangs  which  a smile  would  dispel? 

W ould  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad’st  me  cherish, 
For  torture  repay  me  too  well? 

Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  false  Haidue! 

There  Flora  all  wither’d  reposes, 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 

MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 

Z«M|  [loS,  df«KO.(&) 

Maid  of  Athens,  (6)  ere  we  part. 

Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart! 

Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast. 

Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest! 

Hear  my  vow  before  I go, 

Zur,  ucO,  oxc  a -j' a77(o. 

(5)  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness:  If  I translate  it,  I 
shall  affront  the  gentlemen,  a*  it  may  seem  that  I supposes) 
they  could  noi ; and  if  I do  not,  I may  affront  the  ladies. 
For  fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  1 
•hall  do  so,  beggiug  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means. 
“My  life,  I love  you  I “ which  sound*  very  prettily  in  all 
languages,  and  is  as  much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  this  day 
as,  Juvenal  tells  us.  the  two  first  words  were  amongst 
the  Roman  ladies,  whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  Hel- 
1 enlied. 

(8)  We  copy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid 
of  Athens  and  her  family  from  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
Hugh  Williams  of  Edinburgh’s  Travtlsi a Italy,  Greece,  etc. 
— “Our  servant,  who  had  gonr  before  to  procure  accommo- 
datlon,  met  u*  at  the  6*te,  and  conducted  us  to  Theodora 
Macri,  the  Consullna’s,  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady 
is  the  widow  of  the  consol,  and  has  three  lovely  daughters; 
the  eldest,  celebrated  for  her  beairiy,  and  said  to  be  the 
4 Maid  of  Athens,’  of  Lord  Byron.  Their  apartment  is  im- 
mediately opposite  to  ours,  and,  if  yon  could  see  them,  as 
we  do  now,  through  the  gently. waving  aromatic  pianta  be- 
fore our  window,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens, 
“Theresa,  the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco,  and  Mariana,  are 
of  middle  stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a 
red  Albanian  skull-cap,  with  a blue  tassel  spread  out  and 
fastened  down  like  a star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the 
skull-cap  is  a handkerchief  of  various  colours  bound  round 
their  templet.  The  youngest  wears  her  hair  loose,  felling 
on  her  shoulders,— the  hair  behind  descending  down  the 
back  nearly  to  the  waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk. 
The  two  eldest  generally  have  their  hair  bound,  and  fastened 
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By  those  tresses  uncocifmed, 

Woo’d  by  each  .Aegean  wind; 

By  those  lids,  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks’  blooming  tinge ; 

By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Zcoti  acu,  oi;  a^xtru. 

By  that  lip  I long  to  taste; 

By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 

By  all  the  token-flowers(l)  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 

By  love’s  alternate  joy  and  woe, 

Z din  aco,  ax;  ifasw. 

Maid  of  Athens!  I am  gone: 

Think  of  me,  sweet ! when  alone. 

Though  I fly  to  Istambol,  (2) 

Athens  holds  roy  heart  and  soul : 

Can  1 cease  to  love  thee?  No! 

Ztat\  (sou,  oat;  aryaww. 

Athens,  1810 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A PICTURE.  (3) 

Dear  object  of  defeated  care! 

Though  now  of  love  and  thee  bereft, 

To  reconcile  me  with  despair, 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left 

under  the  handkerchief.  Their  upper  robe  Is  a pelisse  edged 
with  fur,  hanging  loose  down  to  the  ankles;  below  is  a 
handkerchief  of  muslin  rovering  the  bosom,  and  terminating 
nt  the  waist,  which  is  short ; under  that,  a gown  of  striped 
silk  or  muslin,  with  a gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins, 
falling  in  front  in  graceful  negligence;— while  stockings  and 
yellow  slippers  complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have 
black,  or  dark,  hair  and  eyes;  their  visage  oval,  and  com- 
plexion somewhat  pale,  with  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
Their  cheeks  are  rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  in- 
clined to  aquiline.  The  youngest,  Mariana,  is  very  fair,  her 
face  not  so  finely  rounded,  but  has  a gayer  expression  than 
her  sisters',  whose  countenances,  except  when  the  conver- 
sation has  something  of  mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather 
pensive.  Their  persons  are  elegant,  mid  their  manners 
pleasing  and  ladylike,  such  as  would  be  fascinating  In  any 
country.  They  possess  very  considerable  powers  of  conver- 
sation, and  their  minds  seem  to  be  more  instructed  than 
those  of  the  Greek  women  in  general.  With  such  attrac- 
tions, it  would,  indeed,  be  remarkable,  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  great  attentions  from  the  travellers  who  occasionally 
are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit  in  the  eastern  style,  a little 
reclined,  with  their  limbs  gathered  under  them  on  the  divan, 
and  without  shoes.  Their  employments  are  the  needle, 
tambouring,  and  reading. ” There  is  a beautiful  engraving 
of  the  Maid  of  Athens  in  Finden's  Illustrations  oj  Byron, 
No.  I. — L.  E. 

We  learn  from  Moore,  that  Byron,  in  making  love  to 
one  of  the  three  Athenian  maids,  “ had  recourse  to  an  act  of 
courtship  often  practised  in  that  country  — namely,  giving 
himself  a wound  across  the  breast  with  his  dagger.  The 
young  Athenian,  by  bis  own  account,  looked  on  very  coolly 
during  the  operation,  considering  it  a fit  tribute  to  her 
beauty,  bat  in  no  degree  moved  to  gratitude.” 

“ The  latest  accounts  of  Theresa  have  broken  the  charm 
of  poetry  which  surrounded  her.  She  is  said  to  be  married 
and  grown  fat  I”  Finden's  Illustrations — P.  E. 

(I)  In  the  East  (where  ladies  are  not  taught  to  write,  lest 
they  should  scribble  assignations)  Sowers,  cinders,  pebbles, 
etc.  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by  that  universal 
deputy  of  Mercury — an  old  woman.  A cinder  says,  “ I barn 
for  tbee ; ” a hunch  of  flowers  tied  with  hair,  “Take  me  and 
fly  but  a pebble  declares — what  nothing  else  can. 

(2’j  Constantinople. 

(3;  These  lines  are  copied  from  a lenf  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  second  canto  of  Chllde  Harold. — L.  E. 

(4)  “The  last  two  lines,  though  hardly  intelligible  as  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  may,  taken  separately, 
be  interpreted  as  employing  a sort  of  prophetic  conscious- 


*Tis  said  with  sorrow  Time  can  hope; 

But  this  I fed  can  ne’er  be  true: 

For  by  the  death>blow  of  my  hope 
My  memory  immortal  grew.  (4) 

Athens,  January,  1811.(6) 


ON  PARTING. 

Tug  kiss,  dear  maid!  thy  lip  has  left 
Shall  never  part  from  mitie, 

Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  sec: 

The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 
Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 
In  gazing  when  alone; 

Nor  one  memorial  for  a breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I write— to  tell  the  tale 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak : 

Oh!  what  can  idle  words  avail, 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak? 

ness,  that  it  was  out  of  the  wreck  and  min  of  all  his  hopes 
the  immortality  of  his  name  was  to  arise.”  Moore. — P.  E. 

(6)  On  the  departure,  iu  July,  1810,  of  his  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Ilobhouse,  for  England.  I.ord  Byrou 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Athens,  where  be  had  taken  lodg- 
ings in  a Franciscan  convent ; making  occasional  excursions 
through  Attica  and  the  Morea,  and  employing  himself,  in 
the  interval  of  his  tours.  In  collecting  materials  for  those 
notices  on  the  state  of  modern  Greece  which  are  appended 
to  the  second  canto  of  CMIde  Harold.  In  this  retreat  also 
he  wrote  Hints  /row  Horace,  The  Curst  gf  Minena,  and 
Bern  arks  on  Ike  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  language.  He 
thus  writes  to  his  mother “ At  present,  I do  not  care  to 
venture  a winter's  voyage,  even  If  I were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling;  bnt  I am  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
looking  at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  and  the 
bitter  effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  preju- 
dices of  an  islander,  that  I think  there  should  be  a law 
amongst  us  to  send  our  young  men  abroad,  for  a term, 
among  the  few  allies  our  wars  have  left  us.  Here  I see.  and 
have  conversed  with,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Danrs, 
Greeks,  Turks,  Americans,  etc.  etc.  etc.;  and,  without  Ins- 
ing  sight  of  my  own,  1 can  judge  of  the  countries  and  man- 
ners of  others.  W hen  1 see  the  superiority  of  England 
(which,  by  the  by,  we  are  a good  deal  mistaken  about  in 
many  things),  1 am  pleased;  and  where  I find  her  Inferior, 

I am  at  least  enlightened.  Now,  I might  have  stayed, 
smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged  in  your  country,  a century  , 
without  being  sure  of  this,  and  without  acquiring  any  thing 
more  useful  or  amusing  at  home.  I keep  no  journal;  nor 
have  I any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  1 have  done 
with  authorship;  and  if,  in  my  Inst  production,  I have  con- 
vinced the  critics  or  the  world  I was  something  more  than 
they  took  me  for,  I am  satisfied  ; nor  will  I hazard  that  re- 
putation hy  a future  effort.  It  is  true  I have  some  others  in 
manuscript,  but  I leave  them  for  those  who  come  after  me; 
and,  if  deemed  worth  publishing,  they  may  serve  to  prolong 
my  memory,  when  1 myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I have 
a famous  Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of  Athens,  etc. 
etc.,  for  me.  This  will  be  better  than  scribbling — a disease 
I hope  myself  cured  of.  1 hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a 
quiet  recluse  life;  but  God  knows,  and  does  best  for  as 
all.”-  L.  E. 

“ Notwithstanding  this  resolution  to  abandon  for  ever 
the  vocation  of  authorship,  and  to  leave  ‘ the  whole  Cas- 
ta lion  state’  to  others,  he  was  hardly  landed  in  England 
(on  his  return),  when  we  find  him  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
parations for  the  publication  of  some  of  the  poems  which 
he  had  produced  abroad.”  Moore.  — P.  E. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

That  heart,  no  longer  free. 

Must  bear  the  love  it  canuot  show, 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 

March,  1811. 


EPITAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  BLACKETT,  LATE 
POET  AND  SHOEMAKER.  (1) 

Stranger  ! behold,  interr’d  together, 

The  souls  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all: 

You’ll  tind  his  relics  in  a stall. 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  fonnd 
Well  stitch’d,  and  with  morocco  bound. 

Tread  lightly — where  the  bnrd  is  laid 
He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made; 

Yet  is  be  happy  in  his  hole, 

With  verse  immortal  as  his  sole. 

But  still  to  business  be  held  fast, 

And  stuck  to  Pbcebus  to  the  last. 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a fellow 
Was  only  “leather  and  prunella?’* 

For  character — he  did  not  lack  it; 

And  if  he  did,  '(were  shame  to  “Black -it.* 
Malta,  May  10,  1811. 


FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Adieu,  ye  joys  of  La  Valette! 

Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat! 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter’d! 

Adieu,  ye  mansions  where — I *ve  ventured ! 
Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs  ! 

(How  surely  be  who  mounts  you  swears!) 
Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  failing! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  for  ever  railing! 

Adieu,  ye  packets — without  letters! 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betters! 

Adieu,  thou  damned'st  quarantine. 

That  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen! 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  sirs, 
Adieu  his  Excellency’s  dancers! 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fault’s  in, 

But  could  not  teach  a colonel  waltzing; 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces! 

Adicn,  red  coats,  and  redder  faces! 

Adieu,  the  supercilious  air 
Of  all  that  strut  “en  militairc!** 

1 go — but  God  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky, 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad— bat  in  a different  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu. 

Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue! 

While  either  Adriatic  shore, 

And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 

And  uigblly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 

Proclaim  yon  war  and  women’s  winners. 

Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is, 

And  take  my  rhyme — because  ’tis  “gratis.” 

(I)  Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  been  given,  anti., 
p.  61.  lie  died  in  1810,  and  his  works  have  followed  him. 
— LE- 

(3)  The  fhree  in  question  was  called  31. P.;  or,  the  Blur 
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And  now  I’ve  got  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 

Perhaps  you  think  I mean  to  praise  her — 
And  were  I vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  Ink, 

A line — or  two — were  no  hard  matter, 

As  here,  indeed,  I need  not  flatter: 

But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine. 

With  lively  air,  and  open  heart, 

And  fashion’s  ease,  without  its  art;  . 

Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along, 

Nor  ask  the  uid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  O Malta!  since  thou’st  got  us, 
Thou  little  military  hothouse! 

I’ll  not  oflrnd  with  words  uncivil. 

Anti  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 

But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 

And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a place  meant? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook, 

Return  to  scribbliug,  or  a book. 

Or  take  my  physic  while  I ’ra  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  Label), 

Prefer  ray  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 

And  bless  the  gods — I ’ve  got  a fever ! 

May  28,  16(1. 


TO  DIVES. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Unhappy  Dives!  in  an  evil  hoar 
’Gainst  Nature’s  voice  seduced  to  deeds  accurst ! 
Once  Fortune's  minion,  now  thou  feeTst  her  power; 
Wrath’s  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  burst. 

In  wit,  in  genius,  as  in  wealth,  the  first, 

How  wondrous  bright  thy  blooming  mom  arose! 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  the  unhallowM  thirst 
Of  crime  unnamed,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  close 
Iu  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst  of  woes. 

1811. 


ON  MOORE’S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE,  OR 
FARCICAL  OPERA.  (2) 

Goon  plays  are  scarce, 

So  Moore  writes  farce: 

The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  before 
That  Little' s Moore, 

But  now  'tis  Moore  that's  little. 

Sept  It,  1811. 


EPISTLE  TO  A FRIEND,  (3) 

IN  ANSWER  TO  SOME  LINES  EXHORTING  THE  AUTHOR. 
TO  BE  CHEERFUL,  AND  TO  “ BANISH  CARE.” 

“ Oh  ! banish  care” — such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry! 

Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights, 

Where  with  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  “ banish  care.* 

Stocking,  and  came  oat  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  the  9th 
of  September. — L-  E. 

(3)  /.  e.  Mr.  Francis  Hodgson  (not  then  the  Reverend). 
See  p.  6V— L.  is. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Bui  not  in  morn's  reflecting  hour, 

When  present,  past,  and  future  lower, 

When  all  I loved  is  changed  or  gone. 

Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one 
Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass — 

Thou  know'st  I am  not  what  I was. 

But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a heart  that  ne’er  was  cold, 

By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere, 

By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 

Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 

Speak — speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

*T  were  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear, 

The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a tear; 

And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  belter  bosoms  would  bewail. 

But  mine  has  suffer'd  more  than  well 
*T  would  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 

1 ’ve  seen  my  bride  another's  bride, — 

Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 

Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore, 

Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 

When  she  and  1 in  youth  have  smiled. 

As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child;— 

Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 

Ask  if  1 felt  no  secret  pain  ; 

And  / have  acted  well  my  part. 

And  made  my  check  belie  my  heart. 

Return’d  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 

Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman’s  slave; — 

Have  kiss’d,  as  if  without  design. 

The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine, 

And  show'd,  alas!  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less.  (1) 

But  let  this  pass — I’ll  whine  no  more, 

Nor  seek  again  an  Eastern  shore; 

The  world  befits  a busy  brain, — 

1 ’ll  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

When  Britain’s  “May  is  in  the  sere,® 

Thou  hear’st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times, 

Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 

Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men’s  praise, 

One  who,  in  stern  ambition's  pride, 

Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside, 

One  rank’d  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age, 

Him  wilt  thou  know — and  knowing  pause, 

Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  cause.  (2) 

New  stead  Abbey,  Oct.  II,  181 1.  (3) 

(1)  “ These  lines  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity, 
even  while  under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  the  poet  re- 
verted to  the  disappointment  of  hi*  early  affection,  as  the 
chief  source  of  all  his  sufferings  and  errors,  present  and  to 
oumc  ” Moon.— L.  E. 

(2)  “The  anticipations  of  his  own  future  career  la  these 

concluding  lines  are  of  a nature,  it  mast  be  owned,  to 

awaken  more  of  horror  thnn  of  interest,  were  wc  not  pre- 
pared, by  so  many  instances  of  his  exaggeration  iu  this  re- 
spect, not  to  be  startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit 
nf  self-libelling  would  carry  him.  It  seemed  as  if.  with  the 
power  of  painting  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  bad  also 
the  ambition  to  be,  himself,  the  dark  4 sublime  he  drew  and 
that,  in  his  fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  be 
endeavoured  to  fancy,  where  be  mold  not  find  in  his  own 
character,  fit  subjrcts  for  his  pencil."  Afoore.—L-  B. 


TO  THYRZA.  (4) 

Without  a stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said, 

By  all,  save  one  perchance,  forgot, 

Ah ! wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a shore  and  many  a sea 
Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain; 

The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 
To  bid  us  meet — no — ne’er  again! 

Could  this  have  been — a word,  a look. 

That  softly  said,  “We  part  in  peace,® 

Had  taught  my  bosom  bow  to  brook, 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul’s  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a light  aud  pangless  dart. 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne’er  shall  sec, 

Who  held,  und  holds  thee  in  his  heart? 

Oh!  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here? 

Or  sadly  mark’d  thy  glazing  eye. 

In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 

Till  all  was  post?  But  when  no  more 
T was  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o’er, 

Had  flow’d  as  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a day 
In  these  (to  me)  deserted  towers, 

Ere  call’d  but  for  a time  away, 

Affection’s  mingling  tears  were  ours? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand; 

The  whisper’d  thought  of  hearts  allied. 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined, 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forebore;  . 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a mind, 

Even  Passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 

But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine! 

The  pledge  we  wore — I wear  it  still, 

But  where  is  thine? — Ah!  where  art  tboa? 

Oft  have  1 borne  the  weight  of  ill. 

But  never  bent  beneath  till  now! 

(3)  Two  day*  after,  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  , 
poet  says, — “I  am  growing  nervous  (how  yon  will  langh!) 
— hot  it  is  true. — really,  wretchedly,  ridiculously,  flne-ladi- 
cally  nervous.  Your  climate  kills  me;  I can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are  list-  i 
less,  and  my  nights  restless:  I have  seldom  any  society,  \ 
and,  when  1 have,  I run  out  of  it.  I don't  know  that  I 
aha'n't  end  with  insanity;  for  I find  a want  of  method 
in  arranging  my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely.*1 2 * 4  . 
— L.  E. 

(4)  “The  reader  will  laugh  when  I tell  him,  that  It  was 
asserted  to  a friend  of  mine,  that  the  line*  *To  Thyna.’  j 
published  with  the  first  Canto  of  (’hildr  Harold,  were  nd-  J 
dressed  to— his  bear!  There  is  nothing  so  malignant  that  ; 
Hatred  will  not  iuvent  or  Folly  believe.*’  Mtdwin. — P.  E.  | 
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Well  hast  thou  left,  in  life's  best  bloom, 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain : 

If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

1 would  not  wish  thee  here  again; 

But  if,  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this, 

Thy  virtues  seek  a fitter  sphere. 

Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss. 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me — too  early  taught  by  thee! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven: 

On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me; 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 

October  II,  1811.(1) 

STANZAS.  (2) 

Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe! 

Be  silent,  thou  once-soothing  strain, 

Or  I must  flee  from  hence — for,  oh! 

1 dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 

To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 

1 must  not  think,  I may  not  gaze 
On  what  1 am — on  what  1 was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 
Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 

And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 
A dirge,  an  anthem  o’er  the  dead! 

Yes,  Thvrza ! yes,  they  breathe  of  thee. 

Beloved  dust!  since  dust  thou  art; 

And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

*T  is  silent  all ! — but  on  my  car 
The  wdl-remember’d  echoes  thrill ; 

I bear  a voice  I would  not  hear, 

A voice  that  now  might  well  be  still: 

Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  ’twill  shake; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 

Till  consciousness  will  vaiuly  wake 
To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  ThjTza!  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a lovely  dream ; 

A star  that  trembled  o’er  the  deep, 

Then  turn’d  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 

But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil’d  in  wrath, 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish’d  ray 
That  scatter’d  gladness  o’er  his  path. 

December  0,  WI  I. 


JGUS  POEMS.  8j9 


STANZAS. 

Ore  struggle  more,  and  1 am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain  ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 

It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before: 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring; 

Man  was  not  form’d  to  live  alone: 

I'll  be  that  light  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here; 

Thou  'rt  nothing, — all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o’er  a sepulchre. 

Though  gay  companions  o’er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhile  (he  sense  of  ill; 

Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still! 

On  many  a lone  and  lovely  night 
It  sooth'd  to  gaze  upon  the  sky; 

For  then  I deem’d  the  heavenly  light 
Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye: 

And  oft  I thought  at  Cyuthia’s  noon, 

When  sailing  o’er  the  .Egean  wave, 

“Now  Thvrza  gazes  on  that  moon”— 

Alas,  it  gleam’d  upon  her  grave! 

When  stretch’d  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
to’Tis  comfort  still,”  I faintly  said, 

“That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains:" 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A boon  't  is  idle  then  to  give. 

Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live ! 

My  Thyrza’s  pledge  in  better  days. 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new! 

How  different  now  thou  meet'sl  my  gaze! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow’s  hue! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 
Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still! 

Though  cold  as  e’en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 


(I)  Mr.  Moore  considers  “Thyrza”  as  if  she  were  a mere 
creature  of  the  poet's  brain.  “ It  was,”  he  says.  “ about  the  1 
time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  and  expressing,  the  ' 
blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  n rral  object  of  \ 
affection,  that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  imayinar y one  ! 
were  written; — nor  is  it  auy  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these  beautiful  effusion* 
flowed  from  his  fancy,  that,  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they  j 
J should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were,  j 
indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit,  as  it  were,  of  many  ; 
j griefs; — a confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from  many  sources  of 
i sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage  through  bis  ; 

fancy,  and  funning  thus  one  deep  reservoir  of  mournful  feel-  1 
I ing.n  It  is  a pity  to  disturb  a sentiment  thus  beautifully 
I expressed  ; but  l.ord  Byron,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  hear- 
ing the  exact  date  of  these  lines,  rix.  Oct.  1 1 th,  IHI I , writes 
as  follows : — “I  bare  been  again  shocked  with  a death,  and 
j have  lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times : but  * 1 have 


almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  ‘supped  full  of  hor- 
rors,' till  I have  become  callous;  nor  hare  I a tear  left  for 
an  event  which,  five  years  ago,  would  hare  bowed  my  head 
to  the  earth."  In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  says, 
—“I  thank  you  for  your  confidential  communication.  How 
truly  do  1 wish  tbnt  that  being  had  lired,  and  Ured  yours' 
What  your  obligations  to  her  would  hare  been  in  that  case 
U inconceivable.”  Several  yrars  after  the  series  of  poenu 
on  Thyrza  were  written,  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to 
whom  they  referred,  by  a person  in  whose  tenderness  he 
never  censed  to  confide,  refused  to  answer,  with  marks  of 
painful  agitation,  such  as  rendered  any  farther  recurrence 
to  the  subject  impossible.  The  reader  must  be  left  to  form 
his  own  conclusion.  The  five  following  pieces  are  nil  de- 
voted to  Thyrza. — L.E. 

(2)  “ Now  lake  a dose  in  another  style.  1 wrote  it  a day 
or  two  ago,  on  hearing  a song  of  former  days."  Lord  B.  It 
i Mr.  //odgttm.  J/mdon.  1811.— P.  E. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Thon  bitter  pledge!  thou  mournful  token! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast! 

Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou’rt  press'd! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallow’d  when  its  hope  is  fled : 

Oh!  what  are  thousand  living  loves 
To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 


EUTIlANASIA.(t) 

When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead. 
Oblivion!  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o’er  my  dying  bed ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 

To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow: 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell’d  hair, 

To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth. 

With  no  officious  mourners  near  : 

I would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 

Nor  startle  Friendship  with  a fear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

*T were  sweet,  my  Psyche!  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  sec: 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past, 

E’en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 

But  vain  the  wish — for  Beauty  still 

Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath; 

And  woman’s  tears,  produced  at  will, 

Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour, 

Without  regret,  without  a groan ; 

For  thonsands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 

And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

“Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,”  alas! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go! 

To  be  the  nothing  that  I was 
Ere  bom  to  life  and  living  woe! 

Count  o’er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 

Count  o’er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thou  Imst  been, 

’Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 

STANZAS. 

“ Ilea,  quanto  minus  eat  rnm  reliqala  veraari  qaam  tui 
mrminiue  1 " 

Aim  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 
As  aught  of  mortal  birth; 

And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return’d  to  Earth! 

Though  Earth  received  them  iu  her  bed, 

And  o’er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 
In  carelessness  or  mirth, 

(I)  In  the  first  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  works  this  poem 
was  omitted,  nt  the  suggestion,  it  appears,  of  a Rcntlnnan 
whom  Mr.  Moore  has  aptly  designated  one  of  the  poet’s 
“ officious  sell  satisfied  advisers."  llis  Lordship,  however, 


There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I will  not  ask  where  thou  best  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 

There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I behold  them  not: 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 

That  what  1 loved,  pnd  long  must  love. 

Like  common  earth  can  rot; 

To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  fell, 

"Tis  Nothing  that  I loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I love  thee  to  the  last 
As  fervently  as  thou, 

Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 

The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 

Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow  : 

And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  chauge,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine: 

The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thiue. 

The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I envy  now  loo  much  to  weep; 

Nor  need  I to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass’d  away ; 

1 might  have  watch’d  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen’d  bloom  unmatch’d 
Must  fall  the  earliest  prey; 

Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch’d, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away ; 

And  yet  it  were  a greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  sec  it  pluck’d  to-day ; 

Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  cuu  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I know  not  if  I could  have  borne 
To  see  thy  beauties  fade; 

The  night  that  follow'd  such  a morn 
Had  worn  a deeper  shade: 

Thy  day  without  a cloud  hath  pass’d, 

And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last; 

Extinguish’d,  not  decay’d; 

As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  ouce  I wept,  if  I could  weep, 

My  tears-  might  well  be  shed, 

To  think  1 was  not  near  to  keep 
One  vigil  o’er  thy  bed ; 

To  gaze,  bow  fondly ! on  thy  face, 

To  fold  thee  in  a faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 

And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 

Nor  thou  nor  I can  feel  again. 

Yet  bow  much  less  it  were  to  gaiu. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 

to  quote  the  adviser  hiimrlf,  a had  not  reaolntlon  enough  to  j 
persist  in  supposing”  the  verae*,  which  have  accordingly  , 
been  pubtUUed  in  aubaequent  edition*. —1*.  £. 
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Tbe  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee! 

The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 
Returns  again  to  me. 

And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

February,  1812. 


STANZAS. 

If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 
Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade. 

The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade: 

And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 
Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 

And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  a while 
I waste  one  thought  I owe  to  tbee, 

And,  si  If-condetnn’d,  appear  to  smile, 
Unfaithful  to  thy  memory  ! 

Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear. 

That  then  I seem  not  to  repine; 

I would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  tbe  goblet  pass  unquafTd, 

It  is  not  drain’d  to  banish  care; 

The  cup  must  hold  a deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a Lethe  for  despair. 

And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 
From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 

I *d  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 
That  drown’d  a single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanish'd  from  my  mind. 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn? 

And  who  would  then  remain  behind 
To  honour  thine  abandon’d  urn? 

No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 
That  la«t  dear  duty  to  fulfil; 

Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

T is  meet  that  I remember  still. 

For  well  I know,  that  such  had  been 
Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
Unmount'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou: 

And,  oh!  I feel  in  that  was  given 
A blessing  never  meant  for  me; 

Thou  wert  too  like  a dream  of  heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 

March  I I,  1812. 

(1)  We  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  understand 
the  cornelian  heart  of  these  lines  to  be  tbe  same  with  that 
of  which  some  notices  are  given,  asf*.  p.  23 — P.  R. 

(2)  This  impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  an  on  dlt,  that  tbe 
late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  hunt  into  tears  on  hearing 
that  tbe  Whigs  had  found  it  impossible  to  put  together  n 
cabinet,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  death.  They  were 
appended  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Corsair,  and  netted  a 
sensation,  as  it  is  called,  marvellously  disproportions te  to 
their  length, — or,  we  may  add,  their  merit.  The  ministerial 
prints  raved  for  two  months  on  end,  in  the  most  foul-mouthed 
vituperation  of  the  poet,  aud  all  that  belonged  to  him—  the 
Morning  hist  even  announced  a motion  iu  the  House  of 
lords — “and  all  this,”  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Moore,  “as 
Bedreddin  in  the  Arabian  ISujMs  remarks,  for  making  a 


ON  A CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN.(l) 

Ill-fated  Heart!  and  can  it  be 

That  thou  shmildst  thus  be  rent  in  twain? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  employ’d  in  vain ! 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shatter'd  part, 

And  every  fragment  dearer  grown, 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A fitter  emblem  of  hie  own. 

March  IB,  1812. 


LINES  TO  A LADY  WEE  PING.  [2) 

Weep,  daughter  of  a royal  line, 

A sire's  disgrace,  a realm’s  decay ; 

Ah ! happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a father’s  fault  away ! 

Weep — for  thy  tears  are  Virtoe’s  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people’s  smiles ! 

March,  1812. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH.  (3) 

Folk,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes; 

She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her  rhymes. 


THE  CHAIN  I GATE. 

PROM  THE  TURKISH. 

The  chain  I gave  was  fair  to  view, 

The  lute  1 added  sweet  in  sound; 

Tbe  heart  that  ofTer’d  both  was  true, 

And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 

These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duly  well, — 

Alas  l they  could  not  teach  thee  thiue. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link, 

But  not  to  bear  a stranger's  touch; 

That  lute  was  sweet — till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 

Restring  the  chords,  renew  tbe  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter’d  too ; 

The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 

'T  is  past — to  them  and  thee  adien — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 

cream  tart  with  pepper:  how  odd,  that  eight  line*  should 
have  gives  birth,  I really  think,  to  eight  thousand  !B — L.  E. 

“The ‘line*  to  a Lady  weeping'  must  go  with  the  (Airsair. 
1 care  nothing  for  consequence*  on  thi*  point.  My  politics 
are  to  me  like  n young  mistress  to  an  old  man;  the  worse 
i they  grow,  the  fondrr  1 become  of  them.*  Lard  B.  to  Mr. 
Murray,  Jan.  22,  1 K 1 4.  “On  my  return.  I find  all  the 
newspapers  in  hysterics,  and  town  in  on  uproar,  on  the 
avowal  and  repuhlicstion  of  two  stanzas  on  Princess  Char* 
lotte’s  weeping  at  Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in  1*12. 
They  are  daily  at  it  still  some  of  the  abuse  good,—  all  of 
it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a motion  in  our  House  upon  It— 
be  it  so."  Huron's  Diary.  1814. — I*.  E. 

(3)  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron  designates  this 
couplet  as  a “literal  translation.” — P.  K- 
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LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A BLANK  LEAF  OF 
THE  “PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY.® 

Absent  or  present,  still  to  tbee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong ! 

As  all  can  (ell,  who  share,  like  me, 

In  turn  thy  converse,  ( I ) and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 
By  Friendship  ever  deem’d  too  nigh. 

And  Memory  o'er  her  Druid’s  tomb  (2) 

Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die. 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  offer’d  at  her  shrine, 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 

Her  name  immortally  with  thine ! 

April  10,  1812. 

ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OP  DRURY-LANR  THEATRE, 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1812.(3) 

In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh'd, 

Bow’d  to  the  dust,  the  Drama’s  tower  of  pride; 

In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 

Apollo  sink,  and  Shaks  pea  re,  cease  (o  reign. 

Ye  who  beheld  (oh!  sight  admired  and  mourn’d, 
Whose  radiance  mock’d  the  ruin  it  adorn’d  !) 

Through  clouds  of  fire  the  massy  fragments  riven. 
Like  Israel’s  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven; 

Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o’er  the  startled  Thames, (4) 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  bunting  dome, 
Shrank  back  appall’d,  and  trembled  for  their  home, 

As  glared  the  volumed  blaze, (5)  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 

Till  blackening  ashes  ami  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp’d  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark’d  her  fall ; 

Say — shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile. 

Rear’d  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 


Know  the  same  favour  which  the  former  knew, 

A shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you  t 

Yes — it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame; 

On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene, 

And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been: 

This  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 

Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,  How  well ! 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last, 

Oh!  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past. 

Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 

On  Drury  first  your  Siddons’  thrilling  art 
O’erwhelm’d  the  gentlest,  storm’d  the  sternest  heart. 
On  Drury  Garrick’s  latest  laurels  grew; 

Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew. 

Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 

But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o’er  the  tomb. 

Such  Drury  claim’d  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  bis  slumbering  Muse; 

With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander’s  head, 

Nor  hoard  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  (6)  ceased  to  write.(7) 
Heirs  to  their  labours,  like  all  high-born  heirs, 

Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  theira; 

While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banquo’s  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass. 

And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblazon’d  on  our  line, 

Pause — ere  their  feebler  offspring  you  condemn. 
Reflect  bow  hard  the  task  to  rival  them! 

Friends  of  the  stage!  to  whom  both  players  and  plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise ; 

Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 

If  e’er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 

And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame; 


(1) “  When  Roger*  does  talk,  he  talks  well ; and,  on  all  sub- 
jects of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his  poetry. 
If  you  enter  hi*  house — his  drawing-room  — his  library — you 
of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a common  mind. 
There  is  not  a gem,  a coin,  a book  thrown  aside  on  his 
chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that  does  not  bespeak 
an  almost  fastidious  elegance  iii  the  possessor.”  B.  Diary, 

1813.— L.  K. 

(2)  The  reader  will  recall  Collins’s  exquisite  lines  on  the 
tomb  of  Thomson  : “ In  yonder  grave  a Druid  lies,”  etc. — 
L.E. 

(3)  The  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  which  was  opened,  in  1747, 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  address,  beginning, — 

“When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  tier  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  Stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose,” 

and  witnessed  the  last  glories  of  Garrick,  haring  fallen  into 
decay,  was  rebuilt  in  1794.  The  new  building  perished  by 
fire  in  1811;  and  the  managers,  in  their  anxiety  that  the 
opening  of  the  present  edifice  should  he  distinguished  by 
some  composition  of  nt  least  equal  merit,  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  for  a general  competition.  .Scores  of  addresses, 
not  one  tolerable,  showered  on  their  desk,  and  they  were  in 
sad  despair,  when  Lord  Holland  interfered,  and,  not  without 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these  verses— 
“at  the  risk.”  as  he  said,  “of  offending  a hundred  scribblers 
nnd  a discerning  public.”  The  admirable  jeu  d‘ esprit  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  the  Hejected 
Addresses. — L.  E. 

(4)  “By  the  by,  the  best  view  of  the  said  fire  (which  I • 
iny»olf  saw  from  a honss-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at 


Westminster  Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames.” 
B.  to  I/jrd  H.— L.E. 

(5)  Originally,  “ As  glared  each  rising  flash.” — P.  E. 

(6)  Originally,  “Ere  Garrick  died,”  etc.— “ By  the  by,  one 
j of  my  corrections  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into 

the  bathos  some  sixty  fathom — 

• When  Garrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write.' 

Ceasing  to  /ire  is  a much  more  serious  concern,  and  ought 
not  to  be  first.  Second  thoughts  in  every  thing  are  best ; 
bat,  in  rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don’t  come  amiss.  I always 
scrawl  in  this  way.  and  smooth  as  fast  us  1 ran.  but  never 
sufficiently;  and,  latterly,  I can  weave  a nine-line  stanza 
foster  than  a couplet,  for  which  measure  I have  not  the 
cunning.  When  1 began  CMlde  HaroJd,  I had  never  tried 
j .Spenser’s  measure,  and  now  I cannot  scribble  in  any  other, 
j B.  to  Ijord  //.- L.  R. 

> (7)  Previously  to  the  correction  alluded  to  in  the  preced- 

ing note,  the  couplet  stood  thas : — 

'•  Such  arc  tlx*  names  Hint  here  your  plaudiU  sought. 

When  Garrick  acted  and  when  Brinsley  wrote.” 

To  these  lines  on  Sheridan,  Byron  had  proposed  to  add  the 
following ; — 

" Far  be  from  him  that  hoar  which  asks  in  vain 
Tears  such  as  (low’d  for  Garrick  in  his  strain.” 

Or, 

“ Far  be  that  boor  that  vainly  asks  in  turn 

Such  versa  for  him  as  j rroww  J *''*  j Gan  id's  urn.” 

| wept  o cr  | 

The  addition,  however,  was  not  retained  — P.  li. 
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If  e’er  the  sinking  Stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 

All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 

And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute! (I ) 

Oh ! since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws, 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause; 

So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor’s  powers. 

And  reason’s  voice  be  echo’d  back  by  ours! 

This  greeting  o’er,  the  ancient  rule  obey’d, 

The  Drama’s  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 

Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises — may  oar  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury’s  days  of  old ! 

Britons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide, 

Still  may  we  please — long,  long  may  you  preside ! (2) 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS  (3) 

BY  DU.  PLAGIARY, 

Ha{f  stolen,  with  acknowledgments,  to  bespoken  in  an  in- 
articulate voice  by  Mauler  B.  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the  inverted  com- 
mas of  quotation— thus 

“Whew  energising  objects  men  pursue,” 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 
“ A modest  monologue  you  here  survey,” 

Hiss'd  from  the  theatre  the  “other  day,” 

As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  “the  slumberous”  verse, 

And  gave  his  son  “ the  rnbbish”  to  rehearse. 

“Yet  at  the  thing  you’d  never  be  amazed,” 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised; 

“ Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  represt,” 

Knew  you  these  lines — the  badness  of  the  best. 
“Flame!  fire!  and  flame!!”  (words  borrow’d  from 
Lucretius ,) 

“Dread  metaphors,  which  open  wounds”  like  issues! 
“And  sleeping  pangs  awake — and — but  away!” 
(Confound  ine  if  I know  what  next  to  say). 

“ Lo,  Hope  reviving  re-expands  her  wings,” 

And  Master  G recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings ! — 

“ If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare,” 
(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the  fair!) 
Dramatic  “ spirit  drives  a conquering  car,” 

And  burn’d  poor  Moscow  like  a tub  of  “ tar.” 

* This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spain,” 

To  furnish  melo-drames  for  Drury  Lane. 

“Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim’s  story,” 
And  George  and  I will  dramatise  it  for  ye. 

u In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone” 

(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  oloue). 

(1)  The  following  lines  were  omitted  by  the  Committee : — 

11  Siy,  Imrrr  •till,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
Thai  Uir  ibe  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  aU- fours. 

When  Richard  roar*  at  Domeortli  for  a bone. 

If  you  command.  lh«  steed  must  come  In  court*. 

If  jimi  decree,  the  itage  mul  coudcseend 
To  sootUr  the  sickly  u*te  we  dare  not  mend. 

Blame  not  our  Judgment  should  wc  acquiesce, 

Ami  gratify  you  more  by  showing  less  : 

The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute. 

Nor  shift  from  man  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute." 

“ Is  Whitbread,"  said  I-ord  Byron,  “determined  to  cas- 
trate All  my  cavalry  lines?  I do  implore.  Ibr  my  nm  grati- 
fl ration,  one  lush  on  those  accursed  quadrupeds— ‘ a long 
shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  yon  love  me.'" — L.E. 

(3)  “Soon  after  ibe  Bcjrcled  Addresses  scene  in  1812,  I 
met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said,  * Lord  By- 
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“O  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire” 

My  verse — or  I'm  a fool — and  Fame’s  a liar, 

“Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  implore” 

With  “smiles,”  and  “lyres”  and  “pencils,”  and 
much  more. 

These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  loo,  we  gain 
Disgraces  y too!  “inseparable  train!” 

“Three  who  have  stolen  their  witching  airs  from 
Cupid” 

(You  all  know  what  I mom,  unless  yon ’re  stupid): 
u Harmonious  throng”  that  I have  kept  in  pettOy 
Now  to  produce  in  a “divine  sestetto  //” 

“ While  Poesy,”  with  these  delightful  doxies, 
“Sustains  her  part”  in  all  the  “upper”  boxes! 

“ Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you’ll  soar  along,” 

Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song ; 

“ Shine  in  your  farce,  masque,  scenery,  and  play* 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  a holiday). 

“Old  Drnry  never,  never  soar’d  so  high,” 

So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 

“But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complacent  boast;” 

Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  ? 

“ True — true — that  lowers  at  once  our  mounting 
pride;” 

But  lo! — (he  papers  print  what  you  deride. 

“Tis  ours  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prize,” 
i T is  twenty  guineas , as  they  advertise! 

“ A double  blessing  your  rewards  impart” — 

1 wish  I had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart! 

“ Our  twofold  feeling  owns  its  twofold  cause,” 

Why  son  and  I both  beg  for  your  applause. 

“ When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us  live,” 
My  next  subscripliou4ist  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October,  1812. 


VERSES  FOUND  IN  A SUMMER-HOUSE  AT 
HALES-0  WEN.  (4) 

When  Dryden’s  fool,  “unknowing  what  he  sought,”  (5) 
His  hoars  in  whistling  spent,  “for  want  of  thought,” 
This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence; 

Did  modern  swains,  possess’d  of  Cymon’s  powers, 

In  Cymon’s  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

The  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 
These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy. 

Severe  the  fate  of  modern  fools,  alas ! 

When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass. 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o’er  the  whiten’d  wall, 

The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawl. 

roo,  did  you  know  that  amongst  tb«  writer*  of  addressee 
was  Whitbread  himself?*  I answered  by  an  inquiry  of 
wbat  sort  of  an  address  be  bad  made.  ‘Of  that,*  replied 
Sheridan,  * I remember  little,  except  that  there  was  a ptur- 
niz  in  it.* — 1 A ph<cnixtl  Well,  bow  did  he  describe  it?' 
— * Like  a poulterer,'  answered  Sheridan : * it  was  green,  and 
yellow,  and  red,  and  blue : he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a single 
feather.*  ” B.  Utters,  1821—  L.  E, 

(3)  Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  I<ane  Com- 
mittee, was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  “A  Monologue,*  of 
which  the  above  is  a parody.  It  began  as  follow*:— 

*•  When  m'-rji  ilng  objects  men  pursue, 

What  an-  Uir  pmdigtr*  they  cannot  do  ? 

A magic  edifice  you  here  surer). 

Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  oilier  day ! ",  etc.— L.  E. 

(4)  lo  Warwickshire.— L.  E. 

(6)  See  Cytnon  and  Iphlgenia. — L.  E. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


VERSES.(I) 

Remember  thee!  remember  thee! 

Till  Lethe  quench  life’s  burning  stream 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee, 
And  haunt  thee  like  a feverish  dream! 

Remember  thee!  Ay,  doubt  it  not. 

Thy  husband  too  shall  think,  of  thee: 
By  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgot, 

Thou  faUe  to  him,  thou  fiend  to  me ! 


TRANSLATION  OF  A ROMAIC  LOVE-SONG. 
An ! Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh, 
While  day  aud  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 

I faint,  I die  beneath  the  blow. 

That  Love  bad  arrows,  well  I knew; 

Alas!  I find  them  poison'd  too. 


ON  LORD  ELGIN.(i) 

Noset. ess  himself,  he  brings  home  noseless  blocks, 

To  show  at  once  the  ravages  of  time  and  pox. 

TO  TIME. 

Time!  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 

Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring, 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die— 

Hail  thou ! who  on  my  birth  bestow’d 

Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  known; 

Yet  better  1 sustain  thy  load, 

For  now  I bear  the  weight  alone. 

I would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  tbou  hast  given; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
AH  that  I loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 

Tby  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain ; 

I nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 

A debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot,  thy  power: 

The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I’ve  sigh’d  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light, 

But  could  not  add  a night  to  woe; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 

My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a spark 
To  prove  thee — not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thon  art 
A blank;  a tiling  to  count  and  curse 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part, 

Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 

When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 
Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed: 

And  I can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown, 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon — a nameless  stone. 

(!)  “The  sequel  of  a temporary  llaiton,  formed  by  Lord 
Byron  during  his  gay  hot  brief  career  in  London,  occasioned 
the  composition  of  this  Impromptu.  On  the  cessation  of 
the  connection,  the  fair  one,  actuated  by  jealousy,  called 
one  morning  at  her  quondam  lover’s  apartments.  His  Lord- 


Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire, 

Your  hearts  shall  burn,  your  hopes  expire. 

A bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a smiling  spring; 

But  caught  within  (be  subtle  snare, 

I burn,  aud  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne’er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain, 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 

The  cold  rrpulse,  the  look  askance. 

The  lightning  of  Love’s  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I deem’d  thee  mine; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline; 

Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 

I feel  my  passion,  aud  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life!  ah,  tell  me  why 
That  pouting  lip,  and  alter'd  eye? 

My  bird  of  Love!  my  beauteous  mate! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o’erflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe? 
My  bird!  relent:  one  note  could  give 
A charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  maddening  brain, 

In  silent  anguish  I sustain; 

And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
Oue  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison ; fear  not  thou ! 

Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now: 

I’ve  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 

And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  sold,  my  bleeding  breast. 

Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest? 

Alas!  too  late,  I dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 


STANZAS. 

Thou  art  not  false,  but  thon  art  fickle, 

To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought: 

’Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grieTest, 
Too  well  thou  lov’st — too  soon  thou  leavest.) 

•hip  was  from  home;  but  finding  f'aihek  on  the  table,  the 
lady  wrote  in  the  first  page  of  the  volume  the  words  ‘Re- 
member me!’  Byron  immediately  wrote  under  the  ominous 
w arning  these  two  stanzas.”  Mtdwin. — P.  B. 

(*i)  See  Cune  of  JHtnerva,  p.  187. — P.  K. 
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The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 

But  she  who  not  a thought  disguises, 
Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet. 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 

To  dream  of  joy,  and  wake  to  sorrow, 

Is  doom’d  to  all  who  love  or  live; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 

That  cheated  os  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  truest  tenderest  passion,  warm’d? 
Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition ; 

As  if  a dream  alone  had  charm’d? 

Ah!  sure  such  grief  is  fancy’s  scheming. 
And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming ! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE 
“ORIGIN  OF  LOVE.* 

The  “Origin  of  Love!* — Ah,  why 
That  cruel  question  ask  of  me, 

When  thou  mayst  read  in  many  an  eye 
He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know: 
My  heart  forebodes,  any  fears  foresee, 
He’ll  linger  long  in  sileut  woe; 

But  live — until  1 cease  to  be. 


STANZAS. 

Remember  him,  whom  passion’s  power 
Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 

Remember  tlioo  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 

Too  much  iuvited  to  be  bless'd: 

That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh. 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repress'd. 

Oh!  let  me  feel  that  all  1 lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears; 

And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 
To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a tongue, 

Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame. 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong, 

And  brand  a nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate’er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued : 

I bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 

Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

(I)  The  poems  in  question,  a*  Moore  sin  ten,  “were  written 
professedly  in  imitation  of  the  old  English  writers,  and  con- 
tained, tike  many  of  these  model',  a good  deal  that  was 
striking  and  beautiful,  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  trifling, 
fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Ropers  {to  whom 
s copy  of, the  work  had  been  preset) Ini',  in  justice  to  the 
author,  endeavour  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
beauties  of  the  work.  One  of  the  p«*rtns  was  n warm  and, 
I need  not  add.  well-deserved  panegyric  on  himself.  The 
opening  line  of  the  poem  was,  as  well  as  1 can  recollect. 


Oh,  God!  that  wc  had  met  in  time. 

Our  hearts  as  food,  thy  hand  more  free; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a crime. 

And  I been  less  unworthy  tbee! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 

From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  pass’d! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o’er, 

Oh!  may  such  trial  be  thy  last! 

This  heart,  alas!  perverted  long, 

Itself  destroy’d  might  there  destroy ; 

To  inert  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 

Would  wake  Presumption’s  hope  of  joy. 

Then  io  tfie  things  whose  bliss  or  woe, 

Like  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all, 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego, 

Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 

Thy  soul  from  lung  seclusion  pure; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass’d,  may  guess 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  eudure. 

Oh!  pardon  that  imploring  tear. 

Since  not  by  Virtue  shed  in  vain, 

My  frenzy  drew  from  ey  es  so  dear ; 

For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be, 

The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet; 

Yet  I deserve  the  stem  decree. 

And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet. 

Still,  had  I loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part, 

As  if  its  guilt  had  made  tbee  mine. 

1813. 


ON  LORD  THURLOWS  POEMS.(l) 
Whew  Tliurlow  this  damn’d  nonsense  sent 
(I  hope  I am  not  violent), 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  even  oar  Rogers’  praise 
To  common  sense  bis  droughts  could  raise — 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O! 

Herrni Ida's  first  and  second  canto, 

I ’m  fitting  np  a new  portmanteau ; 

And  Ums  to  furnish  decent  lining, 

My  own  and  others’  bays  I ’m  twining — 

So,  genlle  Tburlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 

* When  Roper*  o’er  tbit  labour  bent.’ 

And  Lord  Byron  undertook  to  read  It  aloud  i but  be  foandit 
impossible  to  pet  beyond  the  first  two  words.  Our  lauichter 
bad  now  increased  to  such  a pitch  that  nothing  could  re. 
•train  it.  Two  or  three  time*  be  began,  hut,  uo  sooner  had 
the  words  * When  Rogers*  pasted  Ids  lips,  thnn  our  lit  hurst 
forth  afresh — till  even  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  with  all  his 
feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  it  impossible  not  to  join  us;  j 
and  had  the  nnlhor  himself  been  of  the  parly,  I question  j 
much  whether  he  could  have  resisted  the  infection.*—  P.  R. 
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TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

"I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down  : 

Then  thus  to  form  Apollo’s  crown , 

Let  every  other  bring  bis  own." 

Lord  Thurlotc's  lines  to  Mr.  Royers. 
u I lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down.'" 

Thou  “lay  thy  bfanch  of  laurel  down!* 

Why,  what  thou  ’st  stole  is  not  enow ; 

And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou? 

Keep  to  thyself  thy  wither'd  bough, 

Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne: 

Were  justice  done  to  both,  I trow, 

He'd  have  but  little,  and  thou — none. 

“ Then  thus  to  form  Apollo’s  crown." 

A crown ! why,  twist  it  how  you  will. 

Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 

When  next  you  visit  Delphi’s  town, 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgers, 

They’ll  tell  you  Phoebus  gave  his  crown. 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

“ Let  every  other  bring  his  oini ." 

When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders, 

From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent's  unmarried, 
Or  Liverpool  weeps  o’er  his  blunders ; 

When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel, 
When  Castiercagh’s  wife  has  an  heir, 

Then  Rogers  shall  ask  os  for  laurel, 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE; 

W SITTER  THE  EVENING  DEVORE  BIS  VI5IT  TO  MR. 
LEIGH  HUNT  III  COLDBATU-FIELDS  PRISON,  MAY 

19,  1813.(1) 

Ob  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown, — 
For  hang  me  if  I know  of  which  you  may  most  brag. 
Your  Quarto  t wo>pounds,  or  your  Two-penny  Post  Bay; 
****** 

But  now  to  my  letter — to  yours  *tis  an  answer — 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 

All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  spungc  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon — 
Pray  Phoebus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace ! 

I suppose  that  to-night  you’re  engaged  with  some 
codgers, 

And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogers; 


And  I,  though  with  cold  I have  nearly  my  death  got, 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Hcathcote, 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurrat 
A ml  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra.(2) 


IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A FRIEND. 

When,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 

And  o’er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  (ills  the  eye; 

Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well; 

Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

Aud  droop  within  their  silent  cell.  (3) 

September,  1813.  j 

SONNET,  TO  GENEVRA. 

Think  eyes’  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair, 

And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation — where  serenely  wrought. 
Seems  Sorrow’s  softness  charm’d  from  its  despair — 
Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 

That — but  I know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalluy’d  and  stainless  thought — 

I should  have  deem'd  thee  doom’d  to  earthly  care. 
With  such  au  aspect,  by  his  colours  blent, 

When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born, 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent) 

The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  morn — 

Such  seem’st  thou — but  how  much  more  excellent! 
With  nought  Remorse  can  claim — nor  Virtue  scorn. 

December  17,  1813.(4) 

SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME. 

Thy  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe. 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow: 

Aud  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes — but,  oh! 

While  gazing  on  them  sterner  ryes  will  gush, 

And  into  mine  my  mother’s  weakness  rush. 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven’s  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depeuding. 

The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 
Gleams  like  a seraph  from  the  sky  descending. 

Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 

1 worship  more,  but  cannot  love  theories*. 

December  17,  1813. 


(1)  It  *»i  in  Horsemonger-Iane  prison,  and  not  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields. — P.  E. 

(2)  The  reader  who  wishes  to  snderstand  the  foil  force 
of  this  scandalous  insinuation,  is  referred  to  Morelos's  notes 
on  a celebrated  poem  of  Catullus,  entitled  /*  Osarem;  but 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  savagely  scornful  abuse  of  the  favourite 
Mamurra . — 

••Qnis  hoc  potest  sldrre?  qvu  potr*t  pati, 

Nisi  Impndlcu*  rt  Torn*  el  hr  II  no? 

Mamin  mm  Imberc  quod  nimiU  Gallia 

Ha  be  bat  unit  urn,  et  ultima  Britannia  ?•*  el*. — t.,  E. 

(3)  “These  verses  are  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  , 
poet's  pen,  to  excose  a transient  expression  of  melancholy 
which  overclouded  the  general  gaiety.  It  was  impossible  to 
observe  bis  interesting  countenance,  expressive  of  a dejection  j 
belonging  neither  to  his  rank,  bis  age,  nor  his  success, 
without  feeling  an  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  j 


it  had  n deeper  rause  than  habit  or  constitutional  tempera- 
ment. It  was  obviously  of  a degree  incalculably  more  seri- 
ous than  that  alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur — 

* • I remember,  when  I w»«  in  France, 

Young  fenilrmen  would  be  >1  ud  as  night 
Only  for  wuioonru.1 

But.  howsoever  derived,  this,  joined  to  Lord  Byron’s  air  of 
mingling  in  amusements  and  sports  as  if  he  contemned 
them,  nud  felt  that  bis  sphere  was  far  ahove  the  frivolous 
crowd  which  surrounded  him,  gave  u strong  effect  of  co- 
louring to  a character  whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantie.” 
/Fatter  Scott.  -L.  fc. 

(4)  “Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets.  I I 
never  wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  I 
earnest,  nod  many  years  ago,  as  an  exrrcise — and  1 will 
never  write  another.  They  are  the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
stupidly  platonic  compositions.1*  Diary,  1813. — L-K. 
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FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

“ Tu  ml  chamas.” 

In  moments  lo  delight  devoted, 

“My  life!”  with  tenderest  lone,  you  cry; 

Dear  words!  on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 

If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll, 

Ah!  then  repeat  those  accents  never ; 

Or  change  “my  life!”  into  “my  soul!” 

Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  ever. 

ANOTHER  VERSION. 

You  call  me  still  your  life. — Oh!  change  the  word — 
Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  nigh : 

Say  rather  I'm  your  soul;  more  just  that  name. 

For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


THE  DEVIL  S DRIVE  ; 

AN  UNFINISHED  RHAPSODY.  (1) 

The  Devil  return’d  to  hell  by  two. 

And  be  stay’d  at  home  till  five; 

When  be  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragodt , 
And  a rebel  or  so  in  an  Irish  stew, 

And  sausages  made  of  a self-slain  Jew — 

And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do. 

“ And,”  quoth  he,  “ 1 ’ll  take  a drive. 

I walk'd  in  the  morning,  I’ll  ride  to-night; 
lu  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight, 

And  I’ll  see  how  my  favourites  thrive. 

“And  what  shall  I ride  in?”  quoth  Lucifer  then — 

“ If  I follow’d  my  taste,  indeed, 

I should  mount  in  a waggon  of  wounded  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 

But  these  will  be  furnish’d  again  and  again, 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed; 

To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I may, 

And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach’d  away. 

“I  have  a state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A chariot  in  Seymour  Place; 

But  they  *re  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends 
By  driving  my  favourite  pace: 

And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a grace, 

I have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

“So  now  for  the  earth,  to  lake  my  chance!” 

Then  op  to  the  earth  sprung  he; 

And  making  a jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 
lie  stepp'd  across  the  sea, 

Aud  rested  his  hoof  on  a turnpike  road. 

No  very  great  way  from  a bishop's  abode. 

But  first  as  he  flew,  I forgot  to  say, 

That  he  hover'd  a moment  upon  his  way 
To  look  upon  Lcipsic  plain; 

Aud  so  sweet  to  bis  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare, 

And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair, 

That  he  perch'd  on  a mountain  of  slain ; 

And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height: 
Nor  often  on  earth  hail  he  seen  such  a sight, 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well ; 

For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 
That  it  blush'd  like  the  waves  of  hell! 

(I)  “I  have  lately  written  n wild,  rambling,  unfinished 
rhapsody . called  ‘The  Devil’*  Drive,’  the  notio£of  which  I 
took  from  Poraon’s  Devil's  Walk.*  U.  Diary,  1813.— 1 “Of 
this  strange  wild  poem,”  says  Moore,  “the  only  copy  that 
Lord  Byron,  I believe,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord  llol- 


Tlien  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh’d  be: 
“Metliinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me/9 

But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  a widow  sighing; 

And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear. 

Which  horror  froze  in  the  blue  eye  clear 
Of  a maid  by  her  lover  lying — 

As  rouud  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair; 

And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  frenzied  air, 

Which  seem’d  to  ask  if  a God  were  there! 

And,  stretch’d  by  the  wall  of  a ruin'd  hut, 

With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A child  of  famine  dying : 

| Aud  the  carnage,  begun  when  resistance  is  done, 

And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying! 

* * * • * * 

But  the  Devil  has  reach'd  our  cliffs  so  white, 

And  what  did  he  there,  I pray  ? 

If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 
What  we  see  every  day : 

But  he  made  a tour,  aud  kept  a journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal, 

And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  men  of  the  Row, 

Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though! 

The  Devil  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  mail. 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat; 

So  instead  of  a pistol  he  cock'd  his  tail, 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat: 

“Aha!”  quoth  he,  “what  have  we  here? 

'T is  a new  barouche,  aud  an  ancient  peer!” 

So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again, 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear, 

But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  bis  rein. 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 

“ Next  lo  seeing  a lord  at  the  council-board, 

I would  rather  see  him  here.” 
***•*» 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  turn’d  to  “ the  room"  of  the  Commons ; 

But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 

That  “ the  Lords”  had  received  a summons ; 

Aud  he  thought,  as  a “ quondam  aristocrat,” 

He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them 
were  flat; 

And  he  walk’d  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own. 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  uear  the  thruue. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 

The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

■ And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a man  of  some  size — 

Aud  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy; 

I-  And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon's  eyes. 

Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise. 

In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies; 
i And  he  heard — which  set  Satan  himself  a staring — 

| A certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  swearing. 

1 And  the  Devil  was  shock’d — and  quoth  he,  “I  must 
I For  I find  we  have  much  better  manners  below ; [go, 
j If  thus  lie  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 

! 1 shall  hint  lo  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  order.” 

land.  Though  with  a good  deal  of  vigour  and  imagination, 
it  in,  for  the  mo.it  part,  rather  clumsily  executed,  wanting 
the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verse*  of  Mr. 
Coleridge,  which  l-ord  Byron,  adopting  a notion  long  pre-  I 
valent,  has  attributed  to  Professor  Porion.’’— L.  L. 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


WINDSOR  POETICS.  (I) 

Linn  composed  on  the  occasion  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  being  seen  standing  between  the  coffins  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.,  in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor. 

Famed  for  coutemptuous  breach  of  sacred  tici, 

By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing — 

It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  but  name,  a king: 

Charles  to  hi*  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 

In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 

Justice  and  death  have  mix'd  their  dust  in  vain, 

Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 

Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail ! — since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  mould  a George. 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. (2) 

“ Expende  Annibaletn quot  libra*  in  dace  lammo 
Invenie*?”  Juvenal,  Sal.  X.(3) 

* The  Emperor  Ncpo*  mu  acknowledged  by  the  Senate, 
by  the  Italians,  and  hy  the  Provincials  of  Gaul ; his  moral 
virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ; and 
those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  liis  government 
announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public 
felicity. 


By  this  shameful  abdication,  be  protracted  bis  life  n few 
years,  in  a very  ambiguous  state,  between  an  Emperor  and 
an  exile,  till ” 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  voi.  vi.  p.  220.  (4) 

T is  done — but  yesterday  a king ! 

And  arm'd  with  kings  to  strive — 

And  now  thou  art  a nameless  thing: 

So  abject — yet  alive! 

Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones. 

Who  strew’ d our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive? (5) 

(1)  “I  cannot  conceive  bow  the  F'avlt  has  got  about — hut 
so  it  i*.  It  is  too  farouche  ; but.  truth  to  say,  my  sallies  are 
not  very  playfttl.”  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Moore. 

“ I am  accused  of  ingratitode  to  a certain  personage.  It 
Is  pretended  that,  after  hi*  civilities,  1 should  not  have  spoken 
of  him  disrespectfully.  Those  epigrams  were  written  long 
before  my  introduction  to  him  ; which  was,  after  all,  en- 
tirely accidental,  and  unsought  for  on  my  part.  I met  him 
one  evening  at  Colonel  J — ’s.  As  the  party  was  a small  one, 
be  could  not  help  observing  me;  and  as  I made  a consider 
able  noise  at  that  time,  and  was  one  of  the  lions  of  the 

day,  he  sent  General to  desire  I wonld  be  presented 

to  him.  I would  willingly  have  declined  the  honour, 
but  could  not  with  decency.  His  request  wits  in  the  nature 
of  a command.  He  was  very  polite,  for  he  is  the  politest 
man  in  Europe,  and  paid  me  some  compliments,  that  meant 
nothing.  This  was  all  the  civility  he  ever  showed  me,  and  it 
does  not  bartben  my  conscience  much.”  Medu-in. — I*.  K. 

(2)  The  reader  has  seen  that  Lord  Byron,  when  publish- 

ing The  Corsair,  in  January,  It* 1 4,  announced  un  apparently 
quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  year*  at 
least,  from  poetry.  His  letters,  of  the  February  and  March 
following,  nhoond  in  repetitions  of  the  same  determination. 
On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  be  writes— 44  No  more 
rhyme  for— or  rather  from  —me.  I have  tnken  my  leave  of 
that  stage,  aud  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer. " 
In  the  evening,  a Gazette  Extraordinary  announced  the  ab- 
dication of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  j*ort  violated  his  vows 
nest  morning,  by  composing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately 
pnhlished,  though  without  bis  name.  His  diary  says 

“ April  10.  To-day  I have  bo&rd  one  hour—  written  an  Ode 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte — copied  it— eaten  six  biscuits — drunk 
four  hotilm  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my 
time."— L.  E. 


Since  be,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 

Nor  man  nor  fiend  bath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man!  why  scourge  thy  kind 
Who  bow’d  so  low  the  knee? 

By  gazing  oa  thy  self  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught’*!  the  rest  to  see. 

With  might  miquestion’d, — power  to  save, — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 
To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee: 

Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition’s  less  than  littleness! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 
To  after-warriors  more 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preach’d  before. 

That  spell  upon  the  mind*  of  men 
Break*  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  pagod  tilings  of  sabre-sway. 

With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  (G) — 

The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life; 

The  sword,  the  sceptre,  aud  that  sway 
Which  man  seem’d  made  but  to  obey, 
Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 

All  quell'd! — Dark  Spirit!  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory! 

The  desolator  desolate! 

The  victor  overthrown! 

The  arbiter  of  others'  fate 
A suppliant  for  his  own ! 

Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 

That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 

(3)  “ 'Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains. 

And  wrigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains : 
Aan  is  this  ml* — 

I know  not  that  this  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world ; at 
least,  with  regard  to  Hannibal:  but,  in  the  Stntlalieat  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  I find  that  Sir  John  Paterson  bud  the 
curiosity  to  collect,  nnd  weigh,  the  ashes  of  a person,  dis- 
covered a few  ycum  since  in  Hie  parish  of  Ereles;  which  he 
was  happily  enabled  to  do  with  great  facility,  as  ‘the  in- 
side of  the  coffin  wav  smooth,  and  the  whole  body  visible.* 
Wonderful  to  relate,  be  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed 
in  weight  one  ounce  nnd  a half!  Asa  istmis  sllI  Alas!  the 
yuot  libras  itself  is  a satirical  exaggeration.”  Gifford.  — !~  E. 

(4)  “ I send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which 
you  will  find  singularly  appropriate.”  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  M. 
April  12.  1814. — L.  E. 

(&)  “1  don’t  know — but  1 think  /.  even  I (an  insect  com- 
pared with  this  creature),  have  set  my  life  oo  easts  not  a 
millionth  part  of  this  man’s.  But,  after  all,  a crown  may 
not  lie  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  outlive  Istdi  for  this  !I! 
Oh  that  Juvenal  or  Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead  I * Ex- 
prndc — quot  libras  in  dnee  sanimo  Invents* ?*  i knew  they 
were  light  in  the  balance  of  mortality;  but  I thought  their 
living  dust  weight'd  more  enrols.  Alas!  this  imperial  dia- 
mond hath  a flaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a 
glacier's  pencil ; — the  pen  of  the  historian  won’t  rate  it 
worth  a ducat.  Paha! 1 2 *  4 something  too  much  of  this."  But 
I won’t  give  him  up,  even  now;  though  nil  his  admirers 
have,  like  the  Thanes,  fallen  front  him.”  B.  Diary,  April  V. 
-L.  K. 

(6)  “Ortamini*  gaudian—  the  expression  of  Attila  in  his 
harangue  to  bis  army,  previous  to  the  tattle  of  Cludona, 
given  In  Cassiodorus. 
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To  die  a prince— or  lire  a slave — 

Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave! 

lie  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak(l) 

Dream’d  not  of  the  rebound! 

Chain’d  by  the  trank  he  vainly  broke — 

Alone — how  look'd  he  round? 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength. 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found: 

He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers’  prey; 

But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman,  (2)  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger — dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home. 

He  dared  depart,  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a doom! 

His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, (3) 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a cell ; 

A strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well: (4) 

Yet  better  had  lie  neither  known 
A bigot’s  shrine  nor  despot's  throne.  (5) 

But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 

Too  late  thou  leav’st  the  high  command 
To  which  thy  weakness  cluug; 

All  evil  spirit  as  thou  art, 

It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 
To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 

To  think  that  God’s  fair  world  bath  been 
The  footstool  of  a thing  so  mean ! 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  f-»r  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own! 

And  monarch*  bow’d  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thank’d  him  for  a throne! 

(1)  “Out  of  town  nix  days.  On  my  return,  find  my  poor 
little  pa  pi  id.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal.  It  is  his 
own  fault,  like  Milo,  hr  would  rend  the  oak ; hut  it  closed 
again,  wedged  his  bands,  and  now  the  beasts  - lion,  heur, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  jnrfcnll — may  all  tear  him.  That 
Muscovite  winter  uredged  his  orpin; — ever  since,  he  lias 
fought  with  his  feet  nod  teeth-  The  last  may  still  leave 
their  marks;  and  ‘I  goes*  now’  (as  the  Yankees  say),  that 
be  will  yet  play  them  a pass.”  B.  Ihnry,  April  8. — I.  E. 

(2)  SyHa.  — [We  dud  the  germ  of  thii  stanza  in  the  diary 
of  the  evening  before  it  was  written “ Methinks  Syll*  did 
better;  for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his 
sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes— the  finest  instance 
of  glorious  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocletian 
did  well  too — \muruth  not  amiss,  had  he  heroine  aught 
except  a dervise— Charles  the  Fifth  hut  so  so;  bat  Napoleon 
worst  of  nil."  B.  M ini,  April  !».]— L.  K. 

(3)  “Alter  * potent  spell’  to  ‘quickening  spell:’  the  first 
(as  Poloniu*  says)  ‘is  a rile  phrase,'  and  means  nothing, 
besides  being  common-place  and  Rosa  Malildnisb.  After 
the  resolution  of  not  publishing,  though  our  Ode  is  a thing 
of  little  length  and  less  consequence,  it  will  be  better  alto 
6ether  that  it  is  anonymous."  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  M.  April  11. 
— L.  E. 

(4)  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  (irrmany,  and  King  of 
Spain,  resigned,  in  I&55,  his  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  Philip.  unU 
retired  to  a monastery  in  Estrrmadnra,  where  be  conform- 
ed, in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic  j 


Fair  Freedom!  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 

When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 
In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 

Oh!  ne’er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A brighter  name  to  lure  mankind! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 

Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepeu  evi*ry  stain : 

If  thou  hadst  died  ns  honour  dies, 

Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 

But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 

To  set  in  such  a starless  night  ?(6) 

Weigh’d  in  the  balance,  hero-dust 
Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 

Thy  scales,  Mortality!  are  just 
To  all  that  pass  away : 

Bat  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  dazzle  and  dismay: 

Nor  deem’d  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria’s  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  im|*?rial  bride; 

How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  ? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side? 

Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  homicide? 

If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 

’Tis  worth  thy  vanish’d  diadem! (7) 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea; 

That  element  may  meet  thy  smile — 

It  ne’er  was  ruled  by  thee! 

Or  truce  with  thine  all-idle  hand 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand 
That  Earth  is  now  as  fret?! 

That  Corinth's  pedagogue ^8)  lihtb  now 
Trausferr’d  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

austerity.  Not  laliiflrd  with  thW,  he  dressed  himself  in 
his  shroud,  was  laid  in  Ids  coffin  with  much  solemnity, 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  np  fur  the  re't  or 
his  soul,  and  mingled  Id*  tears  with  those  which  his  attend- 
ants shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a real  funeral. — E.  E. 

(5)  “I  looked,"  says  Boswell,  “into  Lord  Knimrs’s 
Sketches  qf  the  History  qf  Man,  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  John- 
son his  censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  celebrating  his 
fuurrul  obsequies  in  his  life-time,  which,  1 told  him.  I had 
been  used  to  think  a solemn  and  affecting  art  " Josxsos. 
“Why.  sir,  a man  may  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that 
net  of  Charles  ; but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man 
oat  of  ten  thousand  laughs  nt  it,  he  ’ll  make  the  other  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Jair;Ii  loo."— 
Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  Iv.  p.  102.—  L.  E. 

(0)  In  the  MS.— 

**  But  who  would  rim  In  brightest  diy 
To  set  without  utw  parting  ray  ? " — L.  E. 

(7)  It  Is  well  known  that  Conut  Ndppcrg,  a gentleman  ■ 
In  the  suite  of  the  Emperor  of  Austrin,  who  was  first  pre-  | 
sentrd  to  Maria  1-otiivi  within  a few  days  after  Nnpoleon’c  , 
abdication,  became,  in  the  sequel,  her  chamberlain,  nnd  i 
then  her  husband.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  re- 
markably plain  appearance.  The  Count  died  in  1831. — !..  K. 

(8)  Dionysius  the  Younger,  esteemed  a greater  tyrant 
than  his  father,  on  being  for  the  second  time  baniohed 
from  Syracuse,  retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  schoolmaster  for  a subsistence. — L.  E. 
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Thou,  Timour!  in  his  captive’s  cage (1) 

What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison’d  rage? 

But  ooe — « The  world  imi  mine ! n 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon. 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit,  pour’d  so  widely  forth — 

So  long  obey’d— so  little  worth  1 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  lire  from  heaven, (2) 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock? 

And  Bhare  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock ! 

Foredoom’d  by  God — by  man  accurst,  (3) 

And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 

The  very  fiend’ s arch  mock ; (4) 

He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 

And,  if  a mortal,  had  as  proudly  died! 

There  was  a day— there  was  an  hour,  (5) 

While  earth  was  Gaul’s — Gaul  thine — 

When  that  immeasurable  power 
Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo’s  name, 

And  gilded  thy  decline 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 

Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

fl)  The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

12}  Prometheus. 

(3)  In  the  first  draught — 

“ He  suffered  for  kind  arts  to  men 
Who  have  not  seen  bis  like  again. 

At  Itsil  of  kingly  stork  ; 

Since  hr  was  good,  and  tlinu  bnt  great. 

Thosi  ranst  not  quarrel  with  thy  fate."— L.  E. 

(4)  “The  eery  fiend's  arch  mock — 

To  lip  a wanton,  and  suppose  ber  chaste.” — Shaktpenre. 
|We  believe  there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  anecdote  here  alladrrt 
to— of  Napoleon’s  haring  found  leisure  for  an  unworthy 
amour,  the  very  evening  of  bis  arrival  at  Fontainebleau. 
— L.  E.) 

(5)  The  three  last  stanzas,  which  !.ord  Byron  had  been 
solicited  by  Mr.  Murray  to  write,  to  avoid  the  stamp  doty 
then  imposed  upon  publications  not  eicceding  a sheet,  were 
not  published  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  “ I don't  like 
them  at  all,”  says  Lord  Byron,  “ and  they  had  better  be 
left  out.  The  faet  is,  I can't  do  any  thing  I am  asked  to 
do,  however  gladly  I would  ; and  at  the  end  of  a week  my 
interest  in  a composition  goes  off.” — L.  K. 

The  poem  originally  contained  hot  eleven  stanzas;  the 
rest  were  afterwards  added  in  successive  editions. — P.  E. 

(6)  In  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries,  begun  at  Ravenna 
in  May,  1821 , we  find  the  following “ What  shall  I write? 
— another  Journal?  I think  not.  Any  thing  that  comes 
uppermost,  end  call  it 

My  Dictionary. 

Augustus.— I have  often  been  puzzled  with  his  character. 
Was  he  a great  man?  Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  my  great 
men.  I have  always  looked  upon  Sylla  as  the  greatest 
character  in  history,  for  laying  down  his  power  ut  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  ~ 

* To  frost  to  keep  or  to  roijn.' 

and  thus  despising  them  all.  As  to  the  retention  of  his 
power  by  Augustus,  the  thing  was  already  settled.  If  be 
had  given  it  up — the  commonwealth  was  gone— the  republic 
was  long  past  all  resuscitation.  Ilad  Brutus  and  Cassius 
gained  the  battle  of  Philippi,  it  would  not  have  restored 
the  republic.  Its  days  ended  with  the  Gracchi ; the  rest 
was  a mere  struggle  of  parlies.  You  might  as  well  cure  a 
consumption,  or  restore  a broken  egg.  as  revive  a state  so 
long  a prey  to  every  uppermost  soldier,  as  Rome  had  long 
hern.  As  for  a despotism,  if  Augustus  could  have  been  sure 
that  all  his  successors  would  have  been  like  himself — 1 menn 
not  as  Octavius,  but  Augustus)  or  Napoleon  could  have  in* 


But  thou  forsooth!  must  be  a king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest, — 

As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 
Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 

Where  is  that  faded  garment?  where 
The  gewgaws  ihou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star— the  siring — the  crest? 

Vain  froward  child  of  empire!  say, 

Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away? 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  great; (6) 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state? 

Yes!  one; — the  first — the  last — the  best — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 

Bequeath’d  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  bat  one! (7) 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC.  (8) 

I speak  not,  I trace  not,  1 breathe  not  thy  name, 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  the  fame: 
But  the  tear  which  uow  burns  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

sored  the  world  that  none  of  his  successors  would  have 
been  like  himself -the  ancient  or  modern  world  might  have 
gone  on,  like  the  empire  of  China,  in  a state  of  lethargic 
prosperity.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  instead  of  Tiberius 
and  Caligula,  Augustus  bad  been  immediately  succeeded  by 
Nerva,  Trajan,  the  An  to  nines,  or  even  by  Titos  and  his  fa- 
ther— what  a difference  in  our  estimate  of  himself ! — So  far 
from  gaining  by  the  contrast,  I think  that  one  half  of  our 
dislike  arises  from  his  hiving  been  heired  by  Tiberius— and 
one  half  of  Julius  Caesar’s  fame,  from  his  having  had  his 
empire  consolidated  by  Augustus.— Suppose  that  there  had 
been  »»o  Octavius,  and  Tiberius  had  ‘jumped  the  life’  be- 
tween, and  at  once  succeeded  Julius? — And  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  hereditary  right  or  popular  choice  produce 
the  worker  sovereigns.  The  Roman  Consols  make  a goodly 
show;  but  then  they  only  reigned  for  a year,  and  were 
under  a sort  of  personal  obligation  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. It  is  still  more  difficult  to  say  which  form  of  go- 
vernment is  the  worst — all  are  so  bad.  As  for  democracy, 
It  is  the  worst  of  the  whole ; for  what  is,  in  fact,  democracy? 
— an  aristocracy  of  blackguards.”— L.  K. 

(7)  On  being  reminded  by  a friend  of  his  recent  promise 
not  to  write  any  more  for  years — “There  was,”  replied 
Lord  Byron,  “a  mental  reservation  In  my  pact  with  tbt 
public,  in  behalf  of  anonymrs  ; and,  even  bad  there  not,  the 
provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it  physirally  impossible  to 
pass  over  this  epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.  ’T  is  a sad 
business ; and,  after  all,  I shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  nnd 
reason,  and  very  humbly  of  yoor  heroic  people,  till — Elba 
becomes  a volcano,  and  sends  him  out  ngain.  1 can’t 
think  it  is  all  over  yrt.” — L.  E. 

(8)  “Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a song,  and  I enclose  you  an 
eiperimrnt,  which  has  cost  me  something  more  than  trouble, 
and  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  he  worth  your  taking  any  in 
your  proposed  setting.  Now,  If  it  be  so,  throw  it  into  the 
fire  without  phrase”  Ixtrd  D.  to  Mr . Moore , May  10, 
1811.— L.  E. 

“ Many  of  the  best  poetical  pieces  of  Lord  nyron,  having 
the  least  amatory  feeling,  have  been  strangely  distorted  by 
his  calumniators,  as  if  applicable  to  the  lamrnted  circum- 
stances of  his  latter  life.  The  foregoing  verses  were  written 
more  than  two  years  previously  to  his  marriage,  and  to 
show  bow  averse  his  lordship  was  from  touching,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  upon  the  theme  which  might  he 
deemed  to  have  a personal  allusion,  he  requested  me,  the 
morning  before  he  last  left  I.ondon,  either  to  suppress  the 
verses  entirely,  or  to  be  rareftil  in  putting  the  date  when 
they  were  originally  written.”  JValhan. — P.  K. 
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Too  brief  for  our  position,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours — can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness 
cease?  [chain, — 

We  repent — we  abjure — we  will  break  from  our 
We  will  part, — we  will  fly  to — unite  it  again! 

Oh!  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  he  the  guilt! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one! — forsake,  if  tbou  will; — 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  uudobased, 
And  man  shall  not  break  it — whatever  thou  mayst. 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee. 

This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be;  [sweet, 
And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 

Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove; 

And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I resign — 

Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mine. 

May,  181*. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Wno  hath  not  glow’d  above  the  page  where  fame 
Hath  fix’d  high  Caledon’s  unconquer’d  name; 

The  mountain-land  which  spurn'd  the  Roman  chain, 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 

Whose  bright  claymore  aud  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame — no  tyrant  could  command  ? 

That  race  is  gone — but  still  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath: 

O’er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine. 

And,  Eugland!  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  whiah  flow’d  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
But  now  ’tis  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee! 

Oh!  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran’s  claim, 

But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  him  fame! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led — 

Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish’d  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 

To  us  bequeath — ’tis  all  their  fate  allows — 

The  sireless  offspring  and  (he  lonely  spouse: 

She  on  high  Albyn’s  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze, 

Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer’s  anticipated  woes, 

The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  iu  the  storm; 

While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song. 

The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 

For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave! 

Tis  Heaven — not  man — must  charm  away  the  woe 
Which  bursts  when  Nature’s  feelings  newly  flow; 

(I)  “The  newspapers  wilt  tell  yon  all  that  is  to  be  told 
of  emperors,  etc.  They  hare  dined  aod  supped,  and  shown 
their  flat  fares  in  all  thoroughfares  and  several  saloons.  . 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  bat  rather  short  In  the 
shirts;  and  their  conversation  Is  a catechism,  for  which, 
sad  the  answers,  I refer  yon  to  those  who  hare  heard  it.” 
Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Moort,  June  I*.— I*.  K. 

(it)  “ HU  late  Majesty.  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince 
Regent,  formed  a collection  of  miniature  portraits  of  the 
ladies  of  his  Court,  the  most  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
The  Countess  of  Jersey’s  was  necessarily  among  them,  but 
some  pique  against  that  lady  subsequently  led  to  its  being 


Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear; 

A nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A thornless  pillow  for  the  widow’d  head ; 

May  lighten  well  her  heart’s  maternal  care, 

Aud  wean  from  penury  the  soldier’s  heir. 

May,  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 
MOORE. 

“What  say  IT* — not  a syllable  further  in  prate; 
I’m  your  man  “of  all  measures,”  dear  Tom, — so, 
here  goes! 

Here  goes,  for  a swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 

On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladJers  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 
flood, 

We  are  smother’d,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
Where  the  divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown’d  in  a heap, 
And  Southey’s  last  p;ean  has  pillow’d  his  sleep ; 

That  “ FeJo  de  sc”  who,  half  drunk  with  bis  malmsey, 
Walk’d  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a calm  sea, 
Singing  “Glory  to  God”  in  a spick-and-span  stanza, 
The  like  (since  Tom  Sternbold  was  choked)  never  man 
saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses,  (1) 
The  fttes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes, — 
Of  bis  Majesty’s  suite,  up  fromcoachmau  to  hetman, — 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great  man. 
I saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a party, — 
For  a prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  tve  are  used  to  quite  different  graces, 
****** 

The  Czar’s  look,  I own,  was  much  brighter  and  brisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker; 

And  wore  but  a starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-mere  breeches  whisk’d  round,  in  a waltz  with  the 
Jersey, 

Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  majesty’s  presence  as  those  she  invited. 


June,  1814. 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  SAaAB,  COUNTERS  OK  J HUSKY,  OB  TBK  PSIHCK  HI- 
OEBT’s  RETURKIBG  HER  PICTURE  TO  MRS.  ME*.  (2) 

Whkb  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey’d,  and  yet  abhorr’d, 

Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust, 

That  left  a likeness  of  the  brave  or  just; 

sent  away  from  Carlton  House.  The  affair  at  the  time  made 
much  noise  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  condolatory  address  in  question,  from  Is>rd 
Byron’s  pen.”  Flnden’t  Illustrations. — P.  K. 

“The  newspapers  have  got  hold  (1  know  not  how'  of 
the  Condolatory  Address  to  Lady  Jersey  on  the  ptetnre-ab- 
ductinn  by  oar  Regent,  and  have  published  them — with  my 
name,  too,  smack — without  even  asking  leave,  or  inquiring 
whether  or  nol  D — n their  Impudence,  and  d — n every 
thing.  It  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  so — 1 shall  say  no 
more  about  ILB  B.  Letters. — 1~  B- 
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What  most  admir'd  each  scrutinising  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry? 

What  spread  from  face  to  face  that  wondering  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Bratus — for  his  was  not  there! 

That  absence  proved  his  worth, — that  absence  fix’d 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mud,  unmix'd; 

And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 

Than  nil  a gold  colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey!  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze, 

Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness, 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render'd  less ; 

If  he,  that  vain  old  roan,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father’s  crow  n,  and  of  his  wits, 

If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither’d  heart, 

Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  to  part ; 

That  tasteless  shame  be  his,  and  ours  the  grief, 

To  gaze  on  Beauty’s  bawl  without  its  chief: 

Vet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 

We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose? 

A garden  with  all  flowers — except  the  rose ! 

A fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream  ; 

A night,  with  ever)'  star,  save  Dian’s  beam. 

Lost  to  onr  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be, 

That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee; 

And  more  on  that  recall’d  rcsemblauce  pause, 

Than  all  he  shall  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 

With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  homage  thine: 

The  symmetry  of  youth — the  grace  of  mieo — 

The  eye  that  gladdens — and  the  brow  serene; 

The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair. 

Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair! 
Bach  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A spell  which  will  not  let  onr  looks  repose, 

But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  fiud  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 

These  are  not  lessen’d,  these  are  still  ns  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a dotard’s  sight ; 

And  these  must  wait  till  every  charm  is  gone. 

To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleased  none  ;— 

That  dull  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  pass’d  thy  portrait  by; 

Who  rack’d  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Freedom's  loveliness,  and  ihine. 

Aug.  1811. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar  ! from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  fall ; 

Behold ! while  yet  before  thee  burn 
The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 

Many  a despot  men  miscall 

Crown’d  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 

But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die? 

Go!  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — • 

Grey  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them; 

Youth’s  garlands  misbecome  thee  now, 

More  than  thy  very  diadem, 

(I)  This  gallant  officer  tell  in  August,  1814,  In  bis  twenty- 
ninth  yenr,  whilst  commanding,  on  shore,  a party  belonging 
to  bis  ship,  tbe  Menrlnus,  and  animating  them,  iu  storm 


WORKS. 


Where  tlioa  hast  tarnish’d  every  gem : — 
Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by, 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  even  slaves  contemn; 
And  learn,  like  better  men,  to  die! 

Oh  l early  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth. 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay’d, 

And  left  thee  bat  a mass  of  earth. 

To  see  thee  moves  the  scoruer’s  mirth : 

But  tears  iu  Hope’s  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR 
PETER  PARKER,  BAUT.(t) 

There  is  a tear  for  all  that  die, 

A mourner  o’er  the  humblest  grave; 

But  nations  swell  tbe  funeral  cry, 

And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow’s  purest  sigh 
O’er  Ocean'.s  heaving  bosom  sent: 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 

A tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue: 

The  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush’d,  their  name  the  only  sound; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

A theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not, 
Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 

Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  cbose? 

And,  gallant  Parker!  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be; 

And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 
A model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  arc  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less? 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish’d  name? 

Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness, 

While  Griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

Alas!  for  them,  though  not  for  thee. 

They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more; 

Deep  fur  tbe  dead  the  grief  must  be:. 

Who  ne’er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

October,  1814. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 
With  a magic  like  thee; 

And  like  music  on  the  waters 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me: 

ing  tbe  American  camp  near  Baltimore.  He  was  1-nrd  By* 
ron’a  first  cousin ; but  they  bad  never  met  since  boyboud. 
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When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing. 

The  waves  lie  still  and  glcainiug, 
And  the  lull’d  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep ; 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 

As  an  infant’s  asleep: 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee} 

With  a full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. (I) 

“ O lachrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacroe 
Dnccntium  ortui  ex  ammo:  qaater 
Felix!  in  into  qui  sentrntem 
Pectorc  te.  pia  oympba,  sensit.” 

Gray's  Poemata. 

Tatar,  's  not  a joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes 
away. 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling’s 
dull  decay; 

’Tis  not  on  youth’s  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone, 
which  fades  so  fast. 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  it- 
self be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 
happiness 

Are  driven  o’er  the  shoals  of  guilt,  or  ocean  of  excess: 
#Tbe  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in 
vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never 
stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 
comes  down ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others’  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its 
own ; 

That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o’er  the  fountain  of  our 
tears. 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  ’tis  where  the 
ice  appears. 

(1)  These  verses  were  given  by  I.ord  Byron  to  Mr.  Power, 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very  heautifnl 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  “ I feel  merry  enough  to  send 
you  a sad  song.  An  event,  (he  death  of  poor  Dorset  (see 
on/e,  p.  0),  and  the  recollection  of  what  I once  felt,  and 
ought  to  have  felt  now,  hot  could  not — set  me  pondering, 
and  finally  into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  have  in  your 
hands.  I wrote  them  with  a view  to  your  setting  them,  and 
as  a present  to  Power,  if  he  would  accept  the  words,  and 
you  did  not  think  yourself  degraded,  for  once  in  a way,  by 
marrying  them  to  music.  I don't  care  what  Power  says  to 
secure  the  property  of  the  song,  so  that  It  Is  not  compli- 
mentary to  me,  nor  any  thing  about  * condescending ' or 
'noble  author' — both  ‘vile  phrases,’  as  I'olonias  says.” — 
Lord  D.  to  Mr.  Moore. — L.  K. 

(2)  “ Do  you  remember  the  lines  I sent  you  early  last  year? 
I don't  wish  (like  Mr.  FitsgcraJd)  to  claim  the  character  of 
* rates,'  in  all  its  translations, — hut  were  they  not  a little 
prophetic?  I mean  those  beginning,  'There 's  not  a joy  the 
world  can  give,’  etc.,  on  which  I pique  myself  as  being  the 
truest,  though  the  most  melancholy,  1 ever  wrote.”  B. 
Letters,  March.  1816. -L.K 

(3)  “ I can  forgive  the  rogue  for  utterly  falsifying  every 
line  of  mine  Ode—  which  I take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 


Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  dis- 
tract the  breast. 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  do  more  their 
former  hope  of  rest; 

’Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret  wreath. 

All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 
grey  beneath. 

Oh  could  I fed  as  I have  felt,— or  be  what  I have 
been, 

Or  weep  as  I could  once  have  wept,  o’er  many  a 
vanish'd  scene; 

As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 
though  they  be, 

So,  midst  the  wither’d  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 
flow  to  me.  (2) 

March.  1816. 


ON  NAPOLEON’S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA. 
Ones  fairly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 

Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  his  leisure, 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  be  goes, 

Making  balls  for  the  ladies,  and  bows  to  his  foes. (3) 
March  27,  1815. 


ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Wi  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 

Though  Freedom’s  blood  thy  plain  bedew; 

There  ’twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk — 

Rising  from  each  gory  trunk, 

Like  the  water-spout  from  ocean. 

With  a strong  and  growing  motion — 

It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air, 

With  that  of  lost  Labedoyere — 

With  that  of  him  whose  honour’d  grave 
Contains  the  “ bravest  of  the  brave.” 

A crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows. 

But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose; 

When  ’tis  full  ’twill  burst  asunder — 

Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder 
As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder — 
Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 
As  o’er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright’ning! 

Like  the  Wormwood  Star,  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 

Showering  down  a fiery  flood, 

Turning  rivers  into  blood.(4) 

of  a certain  nbbr,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal!  Just  as 
he  had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus 
tbc  Third  had  destroyed  this  immortal  government.  * Sir,* 
quoth  the  abbe,  *tbe  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the 
constitution,  but  not  my  book!!*  1 think  qf  the  abM,  but 
not  i cit\  him.  Making  every  allowance  for  talent  nad  most 
consummate  daring,  there  Is,  after  all,  a good  deal  in  luck 
or  destiny.  He  might  have  been  stopped  by  our  frigates, 
or  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  particularly  tem- 
pestuous— or — a thousand  things.  Rut  be  is  certainly  For- 
tune's fhvonrite.”  B.  Letters,  Marrh,  1815. — L.  E- 

(4)  See  llev.  chap.  will.  tr.  7,  etc.  “ The  first  angel  sounded, 
and  there  followed  bail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,”  etc. 
v.  8.  “And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  ns  it  were  a 
great  mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea; 
and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,”  etc.  v.  10. 
“And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a great  star 
from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a lamp ; and  it  fell  upon 
the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of 
waters.”  t*.  II.  “And  the  name  of  the  star  is  culled 
It'ormwood ; and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became 
wormwood;  and  many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they 
were  made  bitter.” 

no 
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The  Chief  ha*  fallen,  but  not  by  you, 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo! 

When  the  soldier  citizen 
Sway’d  not  o’er  his  fellow-men — ■ 

Save  in  deed*  that  led  them  on 
Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom’s  son— 

Who,  of  all  the  despot*  banded. 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed? 

Who  could  boast  o’er  France  defeated. 

Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 

Till,  goaded  by  ambition’s  sting, 

The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King? 

Then  he  fell: — so  perish  all. 

Who  would  men  by  man  enthral ! 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume! (1) 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  even  a tomb; (2) 

Better  hadst  thou  still  beeu  leading 
France  o’er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 

Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a meanly  royal  name; 

Such  as  he  of  Naples  wear*. 

Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 

Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  rank* 

Like  a stream  which  burst  its  banks. 

While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 

Shone  and  shiver’d  fast  around  thee — 

Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  tliee: 

Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a slave's  dishonest  blow? 

Once — as  the  moon  sways  o’er  the  tide, 

It  roll’d  in  air,  the  warrior’s  guide; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest’s  ascendency, — 

And,  as  it  onward  rolling  rose. 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foe*. 

There,  where  death’s  brief  pang  was  quickest. 
And  the  battle’s  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Strew’d  beneath  the  advancing  banner 
Of  the  eagle's  bunting  crest — 

(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 

Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast?) 

While  the  broken  line  enlarging 
Fell,  or  Bed  along  the  plain ; 

There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging ! 

There  he  ne’er  shall  charge  again ! 

O’er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march, 

Weep*  Triumph  o’er  each  level  I’d  arch — 

But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 

With  her  heart  in  her  voice;  » 

But,  her  hand  on  her  sword, 

Doubly  shall  she  be  addted ; 

(1)  “Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  end!  His  white  plume 
as«d  to  be  a rallying* point  In  battlr,  like  Henry  the  Fourth's. 
He  refased  a confessor  and  a bandage ; so  would  neither 
soffrr  his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandaged.  ” B.  Letters.— 
L-  E. 

(4)  Murat’s  remains  are  said  to  hate  been  torn  from  the 
grate  and  burnt. 

(3)  “Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says,  pray  look 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  ‘Ode  on  Waterloo,’  written  in  the 
jcir  IBI5,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  !>ake  de  Bcrri’s  ca- 
tastrophe In  IS‘20,  tell  me  if  I hate  not  as  good  a right  to 
the  character  of  ‘ I'atct,’  in  both  kami  of  the  word,  as 
Fitsgeraid  and  Coleridge?— 
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France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  “ moral  lesson  " dearly  bought — 

Her  safety  sit*  not  on  a throne. 

With  Capet  or  Napoleon! 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 

Hearts  and  bands  in  one  great  cause — 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven. 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth. 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 
With  a fierce  and  laviah  hand 
Scattering  nationa’  wealth  like  sand; 

Pouring  naiious*  blood  like  water, 

In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter! 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 

And  the  voiee  of  mankind, 

Shall  arise  in  communion — 

And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  nnion? 

The  lime  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 
Man  may  die — the  soul’s  renew’d: 

Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne’er  shall  want  an  heir; 

Millions  breathe  bat  to  iuherit 
Her  for-ever-bounding  spirit — 

When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 

Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble — 

Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 

Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.(3) 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Mrrr  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief, (4) 

Sever’d  from  thy  faithful  few? 

Who  can  tell  tby  warrior’s  grief, 

Maddening  o’er  that  long  adieu? 

Woman's  love,  and  friendship’s  zeal, 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me — 

What  are  they  to  all  1 fed, 

With  a soldier’s  faith  for  thee? 

Idol  of  the  soldier’s  soul! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now : 

Many  could  a world  control : 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 

By  thy  side  for  years  I dared 

Death;  and  envied  those  who  fell. 

When  their  dying  shout  was  heard. 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  well. (5) 

Would  that  I were  cold  with  those, 

Since  this  hour  I live  to  see; 

When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 
Scarce  dare  trust  a man  with  thee, 

Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free! 

Oh ! although  in  dungeons  pent, 

AU  their  ebaios  were  light  to  me, 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 

‘Grimm*  Mm  will  follow  j»lj' 
and  have  they  not?"  B.  Irtiers,  I WO. — L.E- 

(4)  “AU  wept,  bat  particularly  Savory,  and  a Polish  of- 
ficer who  had  been  exalted  from  the  rank*  by  Bonaparte- 
He  dung  to  hU  master’*  knees ; wrote  a letter  to  Lord  Keith, 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him,  even  in  the  mo»t 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted." 

(5)  “At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen,  whose  left  arm 
wit  shattered  by  a cannon  hall,  to  wrench  it  of?  with  the 
other,  and  throwing  it  up  In  the  air,  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
rades, ‘Vive  1'Kmpereur,  josqu'S  la  mortf  There  were 
many  other  instances  of  the  like : this  yoa  may,  however 
depend  on  as  true.” — Private  Letter  from  Brussels. 
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Would  the  sycophants  of  him 
Now  so  deaf  to  duty’s  prayer, 

Were  his  borrow’d  glories  dim, 

In  his  native  darkness  share? 

Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign, 

Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 
Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu ! 

Never  did  I droop  before; 

Never  to  my  sovereign  sue, 

As  his  foes  I now  implore: 

All  I ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave; 

Sharing  by  the  hero’s  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  “ THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOUR.” 

[FROM  THE  FRENCH.]  » 

Star  of  the  brave! — whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o’er  the  quick  and  dead — 

Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit! 

Which  millions  rush’d  in  arms  to  greet, — 

Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth! 

Why  rise  in  heaveu  to  set  on  earth? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form’d  thy  rays; 

Eternity  flash’d  through  thy  blaze; 

The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honour  here; 

And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 

Like  a volcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  roll’d  thy  stream  of  blood, 

And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 

Earth  rock’d  beneath  thee  to  her  base, 

As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space; 

And  the  shorn  suu  grew  dim  in  air, 

Aud  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 
Of  three  bright  colours, ( I ) each  divine. 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them, 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam’s  dyes; 

One,  the  blue  depth  of  seraph’s  eyes; 

One,  the  pure  spirits’  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light: 

The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave!  tby  ray  is  pale. 

And  darkness  must  again  prevail! 

But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free!  * 

Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 

When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 

Oar  life  is  but  a load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 

fl)  The  tricolour. 

(2)  This  motto  was  not  prefixed  to  these  lines  until  several 
editions  had  been  printed.  Mr.  Coleridge's  poem  was.  In  fact, 
published  in  June,  1816,  and  reached  Lord  Byron  after  he  bad 


For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  (all  in  her  array; 
And  soon,  oh  goddess!  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee! 


NAPOLEON’S  FAREWELL. 

[from  TUE  FRENCH.] 

Fare  welt,  to  the  land  where  the  gloom  of  my  glory 
Arose  and  o'ershadow’d  the  earth  with  her  name — 
She  abandons  me  now — but  the  page  of  her  story, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill’d  with  my  fame. 

I have  warr’d  with  a world  which  vanquish'd  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far; 

I have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war.  [lonely. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France!  when  thy  diadem  crown’d  me, 
I made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 

But  thy  weakness  decrees  1 should  leave  as  1 found  thee, 
Decay’d  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

Oh ! for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won — 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  was 
blasted. 

Had  still  soar’d  with  eyes  fix’d  on  victory’s  sun ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  France! — but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  tby  regious,  remember  roe  then, — 

The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys ; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again — 

Yet,  yet,  I may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us. 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 
has  bound  us, 

Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice  1 


FARE  THEE  WELL. 

*Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 

But  whispering  tongues  ran  poison  truth; 

And  constancy  lives  in  realm*  above; 

And  life  is  thorny ; and  youth  is  vain: 

And  to  be  wroth  with  on*  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 

* « a a a * a 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  rlifh,  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  beat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  1 ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

Coleridge's  Chris  label.  (2) 

Farr  (bee  well!  and  if  for  ever. 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well: 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
’Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o’er  thee 
Which  thou  ne’er  caust  know  again : 

crossed  the  Alps,  in  September.  It  was  thru  that  he  signified 
his  wish  to  have  the  extract  in  question  affixed  to  all  future 
eoples  of  his  stanxas;  and  the  reader,  who  might  have 
doubted  Mr.  Moore's  assertion  in  his  LAfe,  that  Lord  Byron's 
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Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show ! 
Then  thou  wouldsl  at  last  discover 
T was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 


Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee  — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee. 

Founded  on  another's  woe: 

s 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a cureless  wound? 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 

But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

StiO  thine  own  its  life  retainetli— 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a widow'd  bed. 

hopes  of  an  ultimate  reconciliation  with  bis  Lady  survived 
even  the  unsuccessful  negotiation  prompted  by  tbe  kind  in- 
terference of  Madame  de  Star],  when  be  visited  her  at  Co- 
pet, will  probably  now  consider  the  selection  and  date  of 
this  motto,  as  circumstances  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
biographer's  statement : — 

" A dreary  *ra  mm  flows  between— 

Hut  neither  beat,  nor  frost.  nur  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  away.  I ween. 

Tbe  marks  of  that  which  once  bath  been  I M 

Tbe  saddest  period  of  Lord  Byron’s  life  was  also,  we  see, 
one  of  tbe  busiest.  HU  refuge  and  solace  were  ever  in  the 
practice  of  bis  art;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  conti 
uued  to  pour  out  verses  at  this  melancholy  time,  If  it 
tended  to  prolong  some  of  his  personal  annoyances,  by  giving 
malevolent  critics  fresh  pretences  for  making  his  private 
affairs  tbe  subject  of  public  discussion,  has  certainly  been 
in  no  respect  injurious  to  hU  poetical  reputation.  It  was 
in  reviewing  some  of  the  performances  published  about  this 
time,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  threw  out  tbe  following  obser- 
vations, not  the  less  interesting  and  instructive  for  certain 
modest  allusions  to  that  great  author's  own  experiences  as 
a popular  poet:— 

♦*  We  are  sometimes,"  he  says,  •*  tempted  to  blame  the  timidity  of 
tboae  porta,  who.  possessing  powers  to  unfit  the  admiration  of  the 
public,  are  yet  too  much  afraid  of  censure  to  come  frequently  for- 
ward. and  thus  defraud  themselves  of  their  fame,  and  the  public  of 
the  delight  which  they  might  afford  us-  Where  success  has  been 
ones pectedly,  and  perhaps  undeservedly,  obtained  by  the  capricious 
vote  of  fashion,  It  may  be  well  for  the  adventurer  to  draw  his  stake 
and  leave  the  game,  as  every  succeeding  baiard  will  diminish  the 
chance  of  his  rising  a winner.  Hut  they  cater  ill  for  the  public, 
and  give  indifferent  advice  to  tbe  poet,—  supposing  him  poaaesaed  of 
the  highest  qualities  ol  hit  art. — who  do  not  advise  him  to  labour, 
while  the  laurel  around  hie  brows  yet  retains  lu  freshness.  Sketcties 
from  Lord  Byron  are  more  valuable  than  finished  pictures  from 
others  ; nor  are  we  at  all  sure,  that  any  labour  which  he  ml*M  be- 
stow in  rrviaal  would  not  rather  efface  than  refine  those  outlines 
of  stnkuig  and  powerful  originality  which  they  exhibit,  when  flung 
rough  from  the  hand  of  the  master.  No  one  would  have  wished  to 
condemn  Michael  Angelo  to  work  upon  a single  block  of  marble, 
until  He  had  satisfied,  in  every  point,  the  petty  criticism  of  lira!  Pop*, 
who,  neglecting  the  sublima  and  magnificent  character  and  attitude 
of  his  Mtnea.  descended  to  blame  a wrinkle  in  the  told  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

"Should  it  be  urged  that,  in  thus  stimulating  genius  to  unsparing 
exertion,  we  encourage  carelessness  and  hurry  In  the  youthful  candi- 
date* for  literary  distinction,  wc  answer,  it  is  not  the  learner  to 
whom  oar  remarks  apply;  they  refer  to  him  only,  who,  girted  by 
nature  with  the  higher  power  of  poetry,— an  srt  a*  difficult  as  it  is 
enchanting. — has  made  himself  maatef,  by  application  and  study,  of 
Um  mechanical  primes*,  and  in  whom,  wc  believe,  frequent  excr- 


And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 

When  our  child’s  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  “ Father  !* 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press’d, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  sltall  bless  thee, 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless’d  ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a pulse  yet  tnie  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  tbou  knowest. 

All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 

Ail  my  hopes,  where’er  thou  goest. 

Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride,  which  not  a world  could  bow, 

Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 

But ’t is  done— all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  tbdr  way  without  the  will. 

lions  upon  new  works  awaken  and  stimulate  that  genius,  which 
might  be  cramped  and  rendered  lame,  by  long  and  minute  attmtioss 
lo  finish  to  the  highest  possible  degree  any  unr  of  the  number.  It 
wc  look  al  our  poetical  library  we  shall  And,  generally  speaking . the 
must  distinguished  poet*  have  been  the  most  voluminous,  and  that 
that*  who.  like  tiray,  limited  their  productions  lo  a few  poem*, 
anxiously  and  sedulously  corrected  and  revised,  have  given  them  a 
stiff  and  artificial  character,  which,  far  from  disarming  criticism, 
has  rather  embittered  its  violence,  while  the  Aristarefa.  like  Achillea 
assailing  Hector,  meditates  dealing  the  mortal  wound  through  suave 
unguarded  crevice  of  the  supposed  unpenetrable  armour,  with  wfi.ib 
the  cautious  bard  lias  vainly  Invested  himself. 

“Our  opinion  most  be  necessarily  qualified  by  Ibe  caution,  that 
as  no  human  invention  can  he  infinitely  fertile,  as  even  the  richest 
genius  may  be.  in  agricultural  phrase,  cropptd  out,  and  rendered 
sterile,  and  as  each  author  must  necessarily  have  a particular  style 
la  which  he  is  supposed  lo  exerl,  and  must  therefore  hr  murr  or  W-sa 
a mannerist ; no  our  can  with  prudence  persevere  in  forcing  himself 
before  the  public  when,  from  failure  in  invention,  or  from  having 
rendered  the  pecubaritiru  of  hit  style  over  trite  and  familiar,  the 
veteran  * lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,’  a alighted  mute  in  thuae 
dramas  whrre  he  waa  once  the  principal  pcrvnnagr.  To  this  hu mi- 
ll* l ion  vanity  frequently  elpoara  genius;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
a copious  power  of  diction.  joined  to  habitual  carelessness  in  Com- 
position, has  frequently  conduced  to  II. 

“ W*  would  therefore  be  understood  to  recommend  to  authors, 
while  a cunsciousnesa  of  the  possession  of  vigorous  powers,  carefully 
cultivated,  millet  with  the  favour  of  the  public,  to  descend  into  the 
arena,  and  continue  thetr  effort*  vigorously  wbile  Ibeir  hope*  are 
blfli.  their  spirits  active,  and  the  public  propitious.  In  order  that,  on  I 
the  slightest  failure  of  nrrvr*  or  breath,  they  may  he  able  to  with- 
draw themselves  honourably  from  the  contest,  gracefully  giving  way 
to  other  candidates  for  fame,  and  cultivating  studies  more  suitable  to 
a flagging  imagination  titan  the  fervid  art  of  poetry.  This,  however, 
is  the  affair  of  the  authors  themselves:  should  tli*y  neglect  this  pru- 
dential course,  the  public  will,  no  doubt,  have  more  indifferent 
book*  on  tbeir  table  than  would  otherwise  have  loaded  it,  and  a* 
Die  world  always  arises  the  first  oppnrtunil*  of  recalling  the  ap- 
plause it  has  bestowed,  the  former  wreath*  of  the  writers  will  IW  a 
time  be  blighted  by  their  immediate  failure.  Hut  these  evils,  an  far 
a*  the  public  vs  Concerned,  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  such  a*  artsa 
from  the  timid  caution  which  bids  genius  suppress  it*  efforts  until 
they  shall  be  refined  into  unattainable  perfection : and.  we  cannot 
but  repeat  «ur  conviction  that  poetry,  being,  in  its  higher  classes,  an 
art  which  has  for  its  elements  sublimity  and  unaffected  beauty,  is 
more  liable  titan  any  other  In  suffer  from  the  labour  at  polishing,  or 
from  tbe  elaborate  and  composite  style  of  ornament,  and  alternate 
affectation  of  *implk-ity  and  artifice,  which  characterise  the  works, 
even  of  the  first  poet*,  when  they  have  hern  over-untnms  to  secure 
public  applause,  by  long  and  reiterated  eorrectioa  It  must  be  re* 
nienibeted  tlial  we  sneak  of  tin-  higher  tunes  of  composition;  there 
are  oflrri  of  a subordinate  character,  where  extreme  art  and  labour 
arc  not  bestowed  in  vain.  Hat  we  cannot  consider  over -anxious 
correction  a*  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage  upon  poems  lika 
those  of  Ixird  llyron,  which  have  for  than  object  to  rouse  lb«  imagi- 
nation, and  awaken  the  passions. " * 

• Sec  Quart  erf?  R trine,  veil.  ivL  jv.  I7fi. 
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Fare  lhre  well ! — thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 

Sear’d  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I scarce  can  die. 

March  17,  1816.(1) 


A SKETCH.  (2) 

“Honest  — honest  lagol 

if  that  thou  be'sta  devil,  I cannot  till  thee."— SAakspeare. 

Boa 5 in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress*  head; 

Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexpress'd, 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  gness’d — 

Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  hrr  chair. 

With  eye  unmoved,  und  forehead  Unabash’d, 

She  dines  from  ofT  the  plate  she  lately  wash’d. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie — 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 

Who  could,  ye  gods!  her  next  employment  guess — 
An  only  infant's  earliest  governess! 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  team'd  to  spell. 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 

As  many  a nameless  slander  deftly  shows: 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 

None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

(I)  Of  this  and  the  (Ire  following  pieces,  the  first  four 
werr  written  immediately  before  Lord  Byron’s  final  departure 
from  England ; the  other*,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  re- 
sidence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  They  all  refer  to 
the  unhappy  event,  which  wilt  for  ever  mark  the  chief  crisis 
of  hi*  personal  story,— that  separation  from  Lady  Byron,  of 
which,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  the  real 
motives  and  circumstances  remain  as  obscure  as  ever.  It  Is 
only,  of  coarse,  with  Lord  Byron's  part  in  the  transaction 
that  the  public  have  any  sort  of  title  to  coucem  themselves. 
He  has  given  us  this  right,  by  makiug  a domestic  occurrence 
the  subject  of  printed  verses ; hut,  so  long  as  the  other  party 
chooses  to  gunrd  that  reserve,  which  few  can  be  so  uncha- 
ritable as  not  to  ascribe,  in  the  main,  to  a high  feeling,  it  is 
entirely  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  clear  and  definite  judg- 
ment ou  the  case  as  a whole.  Each  render  must,  therefore, 
be  content  to  interpret  for  himself,  as  fairly  as  he  may,  an 
already  bulky  collection  of  evidence,  which  will  probably  he 
doubled  before  it  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  ns  com- 
plete. There  are,  however,  two  important  points  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  placed  beyond  nil  chance  of  dispute  here- 
after: namely,  first,  that  Lord  Byron  himself  uever  knew 
the  precise  origin  of  bis  Lady's  resolution  to  quit  bis  society, 
in  1810;  and.  secondly,  that,  down  to  the  last,  be  never 
despaired  of  being  ultimately  reconciled  to  her.  Both  of 
these  farts  appear  to  be  established,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
by  Mr.  Moore's  Life,  and  the  whole  subsequent  tenour  of 
the  Poet's  own  diaries,  letters,  and  conversations.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  in  his  account  of  Lord  Byron’s  Inst  residence  inCe* 
phnlonia,  represents  him  as  saying, — “Lady  Byrou  deserves 
every  respect  from  me:  I do  not  indeed  know  the  cause  of 
the  separation,  and  I have  remained,  and  ever  will  remain, 
ready  for  a reconciliation,  whenever  circumstances  open 
and  point  out  the  way  to  it.”  Mr.  Moore  has  preserved  evi- 
dence of  one  attempt  which  !x>rd  Byron  made  to  bring 
about  an  explanation  with  his  Lady,  ere  he  left  Swit- 
xeriund  for  Italy.  Whether  he  ever  repeuted  the  experi- 
ment we  are  uncertain:  hot  that  failed,— and  the  failure 
must  he  home  in  mind,  when  the  reader  considers  some 
of  the  smaller  pieces  which  follows.  Mr.  Moore  says, 
— “It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Ids  two  cele- 
brated copies  of  verses,  “Fare  thee  well,"  and  “ A Sketch," 
made  their  appearance  id  the  newspapers;  nud  while  the 
latter  poem  was  generally,  nud,  it  must  be  owned,  justly 
condemned,  at  a sort  of  literary  assault  on  an  obscure  le- 
nuilr,  whose  situation  ought  to  have  placed  her  as  much 
dear rif/i  his  satire,  as  the  undignified  mode  of  his  nltnrk 
certainly  raised  her  above  it,  with  regard  to  the  other  porm. 


Ami  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  umleluded  car. 

Foil’d  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  wind, 

Which  Flattery  fool'd  not — Baseness  could  not  blind, 
Deceit  infect  not — near  Coutagiou  soil — 

Indulgence  weaken — nor  Example  spoil — 

Nor  master'd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  bumbler  talents  with  a pitying  frown — 

Nor  Genius  swell — nor  Beauty  render  vain — 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain — 

Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise — nor  Passion  bow, 
Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live. 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive. 

Too  shock’d  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below: 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue’s  friend, 

For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme — now  laid  aside  too  long, 

The  baleful  burtheu  of  this  honest  song — 

Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 

She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 

If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake; 

If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake; 

If  early  habits — those  false  links,  which  biud 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 

Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 

opinions  were  a good  deal  more  divided.  To  many  it  ap- 
peared a * train  of  tme  conjugal  tenderness,—  a kind  of 
appeal  which  no  woman  with  a heart  could  resist;  while, 
by  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  wa*  considered  to  he  a mere 
showy  effusion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult  for  real  feeling  to 
have  produced  as  it  was  easy  for  fancy  and  art,  and  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  deep  interests  involved  in  the  subject. 
To  this  latter  opinion  1 confess  my  own  to  have  been,  at 
first,  strongly  inclined;  and  suspicious  as  I could  not  help 
thinking  the  sentiment  that  could,  at  such  a moment,  in- 
dulge iu  such  verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or  sanctioned 
their  publication  appeared  to  me  rvrn  still  more  qnestion- 
able.  On  reading,  however,  his  own  account  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Memoranda.  1 found  that  on  both  points 
I had,  in  common  with  a large  portion  of  the  public,  done 
him  injustice.  He  there  described,  and  in  a manner  whose 
sincerity  there  was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of  tender  re- 
collections under  the  influence  of  which,  as  he  sat  one 
night  musing  iu  his  study,  these  stanzas  were  produced,— 
the  tears,  as  be  said,  falling  fust  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote 
them-*  Neither  did  it  appear^  from  that  account,  to  have 
been  from  any  wish  or  Intention  of  his  own,  hat  through  the 
injudicious  zeal  of  a friend  whom  he  had  suffered  to  take  a 
copy,  that  the  verses  mrt  the  public  eye." — L.  E. 

“ Moore,  iu  his  fjfe,  dwell*  at  some  leugth  on  the  fact 
that  the  annals  of  men  of  genius  present  hut  ton  many  in- 
stances of  their  unfitness  for  domestic  ties,  and  too  often 
afford  occasion  to  draw  a lamentable  contrast  between 
their  professed  sentiments  and  actual  conduct.  “ Alfierl," 
says  lie,  “though  he  could  write  a sonnet  full  of  tender- 
ness to  his  mother,  never  saw  her  but  once  after  their 
early  se|>aration.  though  he  frequently  passed  within  n few 
miles  of  her  residence.  The  poet  Young,  with  all  his  pa- 
rade of  domestic  sorrows,  was.  it  appears,  a neglectful 
husband,  a harsh  father;  and  Sterne,  to  use  the  word*  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Byron,  preferred  ’whining  over  a dead  ass 
to  relieving  a living  mother  With  the  rases  here  quoted 
the  world,  in  general,  has  classed  that  of  Lord  Byron,  though 
“time,  whirh  makes  nuo  just  to  his  fellows,"  ha*  already 
begun  to  reverse  a judgment,  formed,  as  far  as  regards  tie 
poet  s domestic  conduct,  in  total,  and  indeed  avowed,  igno- 
rance of  facts.— P.  E. 

(S)  “I  send  you  my  last  night's  dream,  and  request  to 
have  fifty  enpirs  struck  off,  for  private  distribution.  | wish 
Mr.  Gifford  to  look  at  tbeiu.  They  are  from  life.  Lord  B. 
to  Mr.  M.  March  30,  I8W.-L.  K. 

* ** T*»v*  appearance  of  the  MS.  confirm*,  and  mom  dun  confirms, 
this.  It  u blotted  all  over  with  lb*  mark*  at  tears." 
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If  like  a snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 

Till  the  black  slime  betrays  her  as  she  crawls; 

If  like  a viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find  ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 

To  make  a Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells? 

Skill'd  by  a touch  to  deepen  scandal’s  lints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints,  [smiles — 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 
A thread  of  candour  with  a web  of  wiles; 

A plain  bluut  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 

To  hide  her  bloodless  he  trl’a  soul-harden’d  scheming; 
A lip  of  lies — a face  form’d  to  conceal; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  fee): 

With  a vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown; 

A cheek  of  parchment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  bow  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 

Or  darker  greenuess  of  the  scorpion’s  scale — 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  face) — 

Look  on  her  features!  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a mirror  of  itself  defined: 

Look  on  the  picture!  deem  it  not  o’ercharged  — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged: 

Yet  true  to  “Nature's  journeymen,”  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade — 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 

Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh ! wretch  without  ti  tear — without  a thought. 

Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  bast  wrought — 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  loug  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now ; 

Feci  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 

And  luni  thee  howliug  in  unpitied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crush’d  affections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight! 

And  make  thee,  in  thy  leprosy  of  njiud, 

As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  bate, 

Black — a*  thy  will  for  others  would  create: 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 

And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh,  may  thy  grave  he  sleepless  as  the  bed, — 

The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair ! [ prayer, 

Down  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  thon  ro;t’st  away, 

Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 

But  for  the  love  1 bore,  and  still  must  bear, 

To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 

Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 

Exalted  o’er  thy  less  abhorr’d  compeers — 

And  festering  (I ) in  the  infamy  of  years. 

March  20,  1810. 

fl)  la  first  draught— “ weltering.”—"  1 doubt  about  ‘wel- 
tering.’ We  say  4 weltering  in  blood;’  but  do  not  they 
also  use  1 weltering  in  tbt  wind,’  • weltering  on  s gibbet?’ 
1 have  no  dictionary,  so  loot.  In  the  mean  time.  I bare 
put  'festering;’  which,  perhaps,  in  any  case  is  the  best 
word  of  the  two.  Sbakspeare  has  it  often,  and  I do  not 
think  it  too  strong  for  the  figure  in  this  thing.  Quick  ! 
quickl  quick!  quick!”  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  M.  April  2 — L.  E. 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED  OF  SEPA- 
RATION, IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816.(2) 

A tear  ago  you  swore,  fond  she! 

“To  love,  to  honour,”  and  so  forth: 

Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me, 

And  here's  exactly  what  ’tis  worth. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.(3) 

Whew  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark. 

And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray — 

And  hope  but  shed  a dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 

, And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When,  dreading  to  be  deem’d  too  kind, 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far. 

And  hatred’s  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast, 

Thou  werl  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh!  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light! 

That  watch'd  me  as  a seraph's  eye, 

And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o’er  thy  ray — 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame. 

And  dash’d  the  darknesg  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine. 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 
There’s  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world’s  defied  rebuke. 

Tbou  stood’st,  as  stands  a lovely  tree, 

That  still  uubroke,  though  gently  bent. 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a monument. 

The  winds  might  rend — the  skies  might  poor, 
But  there 'thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  bo 
Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
. To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o’er  me. 

But  tbou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight. 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 

For  Heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind — aud  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken — thine  will  never  break  ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move; 

Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 

Were  found  and  still  are  fix’d  in  thee; — 

And  bearing  still  a breast  so  tried, 

Earth  is  no  desert — even  to  me. 

(2)  M The  lawyer*  objected  to  it  aa  aaperfloona.  It  w»» 
written  as  we  were  getting  op  the  signing  end  sealing." 
Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Moore.  Haetnna , 1820.— P.  E. 

(3)  llis  sister,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Leigh. — These  stanzas, 
the  parting  tribute  to  her,  whose  unshaken  tenderness  had 
been  the  author’s  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis  of  do- 
mestic misery— were,  we  believe,  the  last  versea  written  by 
Lord  Byron  in  England.  In  a note  to  Mr.  Roger*  dated 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.  (1) 

Tnorr.H  the  day  of  my  destiny  '*  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined,  (2) 

Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  whep  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 

I do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 

And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I believed  in  with  me, 

If  their  billows  excite  nn  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver’d, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  (he  wave, 
Though  I feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver’d 
To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 

There  is  many  a pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn— 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me — 

Tis  of  thee  that  I think — not  of  them. (3) 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 

Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander’d,  thou  never  couldst  shake, — 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 
Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 

Though  watchful,  'iwas  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie.(4) 

Yet  I blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one — 

If  my  son  I was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

’T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 

And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  l once  could  foresee, 

I have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  bath  perish'd, 
Thus  much  I at  least  may  recall, 

April  16th,  he  says, — “ My  sister  is  now  with  me.  and  leaves 
town  to-morrow:  we  stmll  not  meet  again  for  some  time  at 
all  events,—!/  ever!  and.  under  these  circumstances,  I trust 
to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr-  Sheridan,  for  being  unable 
to  wait  upon  him  this  evening.”  On  the  26th,  the  poet  took 
a last  leave  of  his  native  country. — L.  E. 

(1)  The*e  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's 
wounded  feelings  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  July,  at 
the  Campagne  Diodnti,  near  Geneva,  and  transmitted  to 
England  fur  publication,  with  some  other  pieces.  “ Be  rare- 
fnl,"  be  says,  “in  printing  the  stanzas  beginning,  ‘Though 
the  day  of  my  destiny  V etc.,  which  I think  well  of  as  a 
composition. "-‘-L.  E. 

(2)  In  the  MS.— 

*•  rhoagb  the  days  of  my  glory  are  over. 

Amt  the  son  of  my  turn  tilth  declined."— J».  E. 

(3)  In  the  MS.— 

“ There  is  many  a pang  to  pursue  me. 

And  many  a peril  to  strut : 

They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me; 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn.” — L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

**  Though  watchful.  'I  was  bal  to  reclaim  me. 

Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a lie."— L.  E 
(6)  These  stanzas— u than  which,”  says  the  Quarterly 


It  hath  taught  me  that  what  1 most  cherish’d 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 

In  the  desert  a fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a tree, 

And  a bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

July  24,  1816. 

EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA.  (5) 

Mr  sister!  my  sweet  faster!  if  a name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine: 

Go  where  I will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 

A loved  regret  which  I would  not  resigu. 

There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 

A world  to  roam  through,  and  a home  with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing — bad  I still  the  last, 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  tbou  hast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A strange  doom  is  thy  father’s  son’s,  aud  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress; 

Reversed  for  him  our  gratidsire's  (6)  fate  of  yore, — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 

I have  sustain’d  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 

The  fault  was  mine;  nor  do  I seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox; 

I have  been  cunning  iu  mine  overthrow, 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr’d 
The  gift, — a fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray; 

And  I at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 

And  thought  of  shaking  oil" my  bonds  of  clay: 

But  now  1 fain  would  for  a time  survive, 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
1 have  outlived,  and  yet  I am  not  old; 

Review,  for  January  1881,  “there  la,  perhapi,  nothing  more 
mournfully  and  desolately  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of 
Lord  Byrun's  poetry” — were  alio  written  at  Diodali;  and 
sent  home  at  fbe  time  for  publication,  in  case  Mrs.  l,elgb 
should  sanction  it.  “There  is,”  he  says,  “amongst  the  ma- 
nuscripts an  Epistle  to  my  Sister,  on  which  I should  wish 
her  opinion  to  be  consulted  before  publication;  if  she  ob- 
jects, of  course  omit  It.”  On  the  6tb  of  October  he  writes, 
— “ My  sister  has  decided  on  the  omission  of  the  lines.  Upon 
this  point,  her  option,  will  be  followed.  As  I have  no  copy 
of  them,  I request  that  you  will  preserve  ooe  for  me  in  MS.; 
for  I never  can  remember  a line  of  that  nor  any  other  com- 
position of  mine.  God  help  me  I if  I proceed  in  this  scrib- 
bling, I shall  have  frittered  away  my  mind  before  I am 
thirty ; but  poetry  is  at  times  a real  relief  to  me.  To- 
morrow 1 am  for  Italy.”  The  Epistle  was  first  given  to  the 
world  in  1830.—  L.  E. 

(6)  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
voyage  without  a tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors  by 
the  facetious  name  of  “Foul-weather  Jack.” 

" But,  though  ll  were  tempest -luuM, 

Still  his  bark  rotild  not  be  lost,** 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in  Anson's 
voyage),  and  subsequently  circumnavigated  the  world,  many 
years  after,  as  commander  of  a similar  expedition. 
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And  when  I look  on  (his,  the  petty  spray 

Of  my  own  years  of  (rouble,  which  have  roll’d  ^ 

Like  a wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 

Something — I know  not  what — does  still  uphold  i 
A spirit  of  slight  patieuce; — not  in  vain. 

Even  for  its  owu  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  Rtir 
Within  me, — or  perhaps  n cold  despair, 

Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — ■ 

Perhaps  a kinder  clime,  or  purer  air 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 

And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear). 

Have  taught  me  a strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a calmer  lot. 

T feel  almost  at  times  as  I have  felt 
In  happy  childhood ; trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks. 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 

Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  aud  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  llieir  looks; 

And  even  at  raomeuts  1 could  lliiuk  I see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A fund  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 
Is  a brief  feeling  of  a trivial  date; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire: 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 

For  much  I view  which  I could  most  desire, 

And,  above  all,  a lake  I can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me! — hut  I grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  1 have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret; 

There  may  be  others  which  I less  may  show ; 

I am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I fed  an  ebb. in  my  philosophy. 

And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter’d  eye. 

I did  remind  thee  of  otir  own  dear  Lake,  (I) 

By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman’s  is  fair;  but  think  not  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore : 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  1 have  loved,  they  are 
Resign’d  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  before  me;  I but  ask. 

Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply  — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer’s  sun  to  bask, 

To  mingle  with  the  quiet  ofJier  skv, 

To  see  her  geutle  face  without  a mask, 

And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 

(I)  The  Lake  of  .Newstrad  Abbey.  Thuj  described  in  Don 
Juan; — 

“ Before  the  man-won  lay  a lurid  laVr, 

B i ua<l  as  Iransparrnt.  ilrqi,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  whirii  its  v. rim'd  way  did  fake 
In  currents  ilirrmtli  the  mlmrr  water  spread 
Around  . lire  wild  I owl  tn-*il<d  in  tlir  brake 
And  vdgrs,  l>r.*Klnif  in  their  )ii|utd  bed; 

Tin*  wood*  duped  down  nurds  to  its  brink,  ami  stood 
With  their  green  fares  fit'd  upon  Uae  Hood.”— L.  F,. 

(21  Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July,  181(5,  and  this 
monody  was  written  at  Uiodati  on  the  17th.  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Douglas  Rianaird.  “I  did  as  well  as  I could.”  says 
Lord  Byron,  “bat  where  I have  not  my  choice,  I pretend  to 
answer  for  nothing.”  A proof-aheet  of  the  poem,  with  the 


She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  1 look  agaiu  on  thee. 

I can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one; 

And  that  1 would  not; — for  at  length  I see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 

The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me — 

Had  I but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 

1 had  been  better  than  I now  can  be; 

The  passions  which  have  torn  roe  would  have  slept ; 

I had  not  suffer’d,  and  thou  badst  not  wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I (o  do? 

Little  with  Love,  aud  least  of  all  with  Faro£; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I did  pursue , 

Surely  I once  beheld  a nobler  aim. 

But  all  is  over — I am  ouc  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future'  this  world’s  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care; 

1 have  outlived  myself  by  many  a day; 

Having  survived  so  manv  things  that  were; 

My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils;  for  I had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fill’d  a century, 

'Before  its  fourth  in  time  bad  pass’d  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I am  content;  and  for  (be  past  I feel 
Not  thaukless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 

And  for  the  present,  I would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  1 conceal 
That  with  all  this  1 still  can  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister ! in  thy  heart 
I know  ntysdf  secure,  as  thou  iu  mine; 

We  were  and  are — 1 am,  even  os  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne’er  each  other  can  resign ; 

It  is  the  game,  together  or  apart, 

From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last! 

MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT 
HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN.  (2) 

STOKES  AT  DRURY-LAIVE  THEATRE.  (3) 

W*mkw  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  w (he  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower? 

word*  Mby  request  of  a friend"  in  the  title-page  having 
reached  him, — “I  request  you,"  be  says,  “to  expunge  that 
•ame,  unless  yoa  please  to  add,  ‘by  a person  of  quality,*  or 
'of  wit  and  humour.’  It  is  sad  trash,  and  must  have  bred 
done  to  make  it  ridiculous."—  L.  K. 

(3)  Sheridan's  own  monody  on  Garrick  was  spoken  from 
the  same  hoards,  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  March,  1779.  **<hta 
day,"  says  1-ord  Byron.  “ I saw  him  take  it  up.  He  lighted 
upon  the  dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  On 
seeing  it.  he  flew  into  a rage  and  exclaimed,"  that  it  must 
he  a forgery,  as  he  had  never  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to 
such  a d — d canting,*  etc.  etc.— and  so  he  went  on  for  half 
an  hour  abusing  his  own  dedication,  nr  at  least  the  object 
of  it.  If  all  writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  he  lu- 
dicrous." A.  Diaiy,  IRI.-L.E. 
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With  a pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awea 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime. 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep, 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 
A holy  concord — and  a bright  regret, 

A glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set? 

T is  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a tenderer  woe. 
Nameless,  bat  dear  to  gentle  hearts  Mow, 

Felt  without  bitterness — hot  full  and  clear, 

A sweet  dejection — a transparent  tear. 

Unmix'd  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 

Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  ns  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  aud  eyes, 

When  all  of  Geuins  which  can  perish  dies. 

A mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed— a Power 

Hath  pass’d  from  day  to  darkness — (o  whose  hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath'd — no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  ! 

The  dash  of  Wit — 'the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song,  the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 

Set  with  their  Sun — but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind  : 

Fruits  of  a genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 

A deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

Bat  small  that  porflon  of  the  wondrous  whole, 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 
Which  all  embraced — and  lighten’d  over  all, 

To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appal. 

From  the  charm’d  council  to  the  festive  board. 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied, 

The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  tbeir 

[pride. 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan(J) 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man. 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath — the  delegated  roice  of  God ! 


Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips — and  l>biz.-d 
Till  vanquish’d  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.  (2) 
And  here,  oh!  here  where  yet,  all  young  and  warm, 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm. 

The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathless  wit. 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit; 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring; 
These  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought. 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet. 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  bis  Promethean  heat; 

A halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  (ailing  Wisdom  yields  a base  delight. 

Men  who  exult  wheu  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own. 

Still  let  them  pause — ah!  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be  but  Woe.  (3) 
Hard  is  bis  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fix’d  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel — accuser — judge — and  spy, 

The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain. 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 

Behold  the  host!  delighting  to  deprave. 

Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 

Watch  every  (ault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows. 

Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 

And  pile  the  Pyramid  of  Calumny  ! 

These  are  his  portion — but  if  join’d  to  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door,  (4) 

To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 

Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hoj»c  but  the  renew'd  caress. 

The  serpent >fold  of  further  Faithlessness : — 


(1)  See  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt’s  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan ’« 
•perch  on  the  charges  exhibited  against  Mr.  Hasting*  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pit*  entreated  the  House  to  ad- 
journ, to  give  time  for  a calmer  consideration  of  the  question 
than  could  then  occur  after  the  immediate  effect  of  thut 
oration. — “ Before  my  departure  from  England,”  says  Gib- 
bon, **  I was  present  at  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
trial  In  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  not  my  province  to  absolve 
or  condemn  the  governor  of  India ; but  Mr.  Sheridan's  elo- 
quence demanded  my  applause;  nor  could  I bear  without 
emotion  the  personal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  ia  the 
presence  of  the  British  nation.  This  display  of  genius 
blazed  four  successive  days,”  etc.  On  bring  asked  by  a 
brother  Whig,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  how  he 
came  to  compliment  Gibbon  with  the  epithet  ‘‘luminous,’* 
Sheridan  answered,  In  a half  whisper,  “I  said  ‘volumi- 
nous.' ” — I,.  K. 

(2)  “I  beard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly ; bat  I 
liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  them  I ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length.”  B. 
Diary,  IH2I.— L.K. 

(3)  “Once  I saw  Sheridan  cry,  after  a splendid  dinner. 
I bad  the  honour  of  sitting  next  him.  The  occasion  of  bis 
tears  was  some  observation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of 
the  sturdiness  of  the  Wbigs  in  resisting  offlcc  and  keeping 
to  their  principles.  Sheridan  tamed  round * Sir,  it  is 
easy  for  my  Lord  G.  or  Lari  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  II., 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  a- year,  some  of  it  either 
presently  derived,  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions 
from  the  public  money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and 


keep  aloof  from  temptation:  but  they  do  not  know  from 
wbat  temptation  those  have  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride, 
at  least  equal  talents,  aud  not  unequal  passions,  aud  never- 
theless knew  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  wbat  it  was  to 
have  a shilling  of  their  own.’  Aud  in  saying  this  he  wept. 

I have  more  than  once  heard  him  say,  ‘ thut  he  never  had 
a shilling  of  his  own.’  To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  eitracl 
a good  many  of  other  people’s.  In  1815,  I found  him  at  my 
lawyer's.  After  mutual  greetings,  he  retired.  Before  re- 
caning  to  my  own  business,  I could  not  help  inquiring  that 
of  Sheridan.  ‘Ob/  replied  the  attorney,  'the  usual  thing! 
to  stave  off  an  action.' — ‘Well,'  said  I,  'and  what  do  you 
mean  to  do?’  — * Nothing  at  all  for  the  present,’  said  he: 
‘would  yon  have  us  proceed  against  old  Sherry?  what 
would  be  the  nse  of  it?'  and  here  he  began  laughing,  and 
going  OTer  Sheridan's  good  gifts  of  conversation.  Such  was 
Sheridan ! be  could  soften  no  attorney ! There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Orpheus. ” JJ.  Diary, 
1821.  — L.  B. 

(4)  This  was  not  Action.  Only  a frw  days  before  his 
death,  Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Bogrrs: — “I  am  abso- 
lutely undone  and  broken-hearted-  They  are  going  to  put 
the  carpets  out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room 
and  take  me  ; 1 50V.  will  rrmoTe  all  difficulty.  For  God's 
sake  let  me  see  you ! " Mr.  Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer 
of  the  required  sum.  This  was  written  on  the  l&th  of  May. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  in  | 
Westminster  Abbey,-  his  pall  bearers  being  the  Duke  of  j 
Bedford,  the  Earl  of  l-auderdale,  Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Carl  Spencer.— L.  E. 

Ill 
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If  such  may  be  (be  ills  which  men  assail, 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 

Breasts  to  whom  ail  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  from  heaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 

By  cloud*  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 
Driven  o’er  the  louring  atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  tum’d  to  thunder — scorch — and 

[burst.  (1) 

But  far  from  ns  and  from  our  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been ; 

Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 

To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask, 

To  mount  the  vanish'd  beam — and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a long  delight. 

Ye  orators!  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 

Mourn  f»»r  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field  ! 

The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three  ! (2) 

Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality  ! 

Ye  bards!  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear, 

He  was  your  master — emulate  him  here! 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence! (3) 
i He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence! 

While  powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless  range,  (4) 
Complete  in  kind — as  various  in  their  change, 
While  Eloqueuce — Wit — Poesy — and  Mirth, 

That  humbler  harmonist  of  care  on  earth, 

Survive  within  our  souls — while  lives  our  seuse 
Of  pride  in  Merit’s  proud  pre-eminence. 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 

And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 

Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  man, 

And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan 


THE  DREAM.(5) 

Oca  life  is  twofold:  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence:  Sleep  hath  ita  own  world, 

And  a wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 

And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 

They  leave  a weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 

Tbev  do  divide  our  being ; they  become 

(1)  In  the  MS.— 

**  Abandon'd  by  the  (hie*.  whose  bfinu  have  nun* 

Tbcir  very  thunder*  lighten— .scorch— and  b*ntH-L  B. 

(2)  Fox — Pitt  — Burke.  “When  Fox  was  asked,  which  he 
thought  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  be  replied. 
4 Sheridan's  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  in  the  House 
of  Common*.'  When  he  made  it.  Fox  advised  him  to  speak 

’it  over  again  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial,  as  nothing 
better  could  be  made  of  the  subject ; but  Sheridan  made  his 
new  speech  as  different  as  possible,  and,  according  to  the 
best  judges,  very  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of 
Burke,  who  exclaimed  daring  the  delivery  of  some  passages 
of  it— ‘There!  that  is  the  true  style — something  between 
poetry  and  prose,  and  better  than  either.'"  B.  Diary, 
(/new  Ijord  Holland,)  1821.  -L.  K. 

(3)  “In  society  I have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was 
j soperb  i I have  seen  him  cut  op  Whitbread,  quit  Madame 
I de  Start,  annihilute  Oilman,  and  do  little  less  by  some  others 
| of  good  fame  and  ability.  1 have  met  him  at  all  places  and 

parties — at  Whitehall  with  the  Melbourne*,  at  the  Marquis 
| of  Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the  auctioneer's,  at  Sir  Humphry 
' Davy's,  at  Sam.  Rogers's — in  short,  in  most  kinds  of  com- 
pany, and  always  found  him  convivial  and  delightful.”  B. 
Diary,  1821. -I..  H. 

j (4)  “Lord  Holland  told  me  a curious  piece  of  sentiment- 
. ality  in  Sheridan.  The  other  nigbt  wo  were  all  delivering 
our  respective  and  various  opinions  upon  him  and  other 


A portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  beralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — (bey  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  tbe  future;  they  have  power — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not— what  they  will. 

And  shake  us  with  tbe  vision  that’s  gone  by. 

The  dread  of  vanish’d  shadows — Are  they  so? 

Is  not  the  past  all  shadow?  What  are  they? 
Creations  of  the  mind? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 

I would  recall  a vision  which  I d ream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a thought, 

A slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 

And  curdles  a long  life  into  one  hour. 

1 saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a bill,  a gentle  hill, 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 

As  ’t  were  the  cape  of  a long  ridge  of  such, 

Save  (bat  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 

But  a most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter’d  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — the  hill 
Was  crown’d  with  a peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix’d, 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 

These  two,  a maidcu  and  a youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  tbe  boy  gazed  on  her; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful: 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  tbe  sweet  moon  on  tbe  horizon's  verge. 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 

The  boy  bad  fewer  sommers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  bis  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 

And  that  was  shining  on  him;  he  had  look’d 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  bring,  but  in  hers; 

She  was  bis  voice ; be  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words ; she  was  his  sight, (6) 

For  hi  $ eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

kommet  marqruants,  and  mine  was  this: — ‘Whatever  She- 
ridan has  done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  par  excellence 
always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy 
(School  Jar  Scandal),  the  best  drarua  (in  my  mind,  far  beyond 
that  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggars’  Opera'' , the  best  farce 
; Jhe  Critic—  It  y only  too  good  for  a three),  and  the  best 
address  (Monologue  on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered 
the  very  best  oration  (the  fanions  Begum  speech)  ever  cud- 
! reived  or  beard  in  this  country.'  Somebody  told  Sheridan 
this  tbe  next  day,  and,  on  hearing  it,  he  burst  into  tears! 

I '©or  Brinsley ! if  they  were  tear*  of  pleasure,  1 would  rather 
I have  said  these  few,  bat  most  sincere,  words,  than  have  ! 
! written  the  iliad,  or  made  his  own  celebrated  philippic. 
Nay,  bis  own  comedy  never  gratified  me  more  than  to  hear 
that  he  had  derived  a moment's  gratification  from  any  praise 
of  mine.”  B.  Diary,  Dec.  17,  1813.— L.  E. 

(6)  In  tbe  first  draught  of  this  poem,  Lord  Byron  had  en- 
titled it  “ The  Destiny.”  Mr.  Moore  says.  “ it  cost  him  many 
a tear  in  writing,”  and  Justly  characterises  it  as  “ tbe  most 
mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque  'story  of  a wandering  life  ‘ 

* that  ever  fame  from  the  pea  and  heart  of  man.”  It  was 
composed  at  IHodati,  in  inly  1816.— L.  E. 

(6)  In  tbe  MS  — 

" she  wss  hit  sight. 

For  never  did  he  turn  his  glance  until 

Her  own  bad  led  by  fuuif  on  u object."— L.  E. 
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Which  colour’d  all  bis  objects: — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all:  upon  a tone, 

A tonch,  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  food  feelings  had  no  share: 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ; to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a brother — but  no  more;  ’twas  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow’d  on  him ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a time-honour’d  race.(l) — It  was  a name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and  why  ? 
Time  taught  him  a deep  answer — when  she  loved 
Another;  even  now  she  loved  another, 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover’s  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mausion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a steed  caparison’d: 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I spake; — be  was  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro : anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a pen,  and  traced 
WTords  which  I could  not  guess  of;  then  lie  lean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  ’twere 
With  a convulsion — then  arose  again, 

And  with  bis  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears, (2) 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a kind  of  quiet:  as  he  paused, 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter’d  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  that,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  bis  heart 
Was  darken’d  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  be  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  alL(3) 

He  rose,  and  with  a cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ; a moment  o’er  his  face 
A tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came; 

He  dropp'd  the  band  be  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles;  be  pass’d 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Ilall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way; 

And  ne’er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

(1)  [See  anti,  p.  9.1— “Our  union,”  said  Lord  Byron  in 
1821,  “woqld  have  braird  fend*  In  which  blood  had  been 
•bed  by  our  fathers— it  would  hare  joined  lands,  broad  and 
rich — it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two  par- 
sons not  Ul- matched  in  years  fsbe  is  two  years  my  elder)— 
and— and — and — what  has  been  tberesnltl” — L.K. 

(2)  “The  picture  which  Lord  Byron  has  here  drawn  of 
bis  youthful  Io*e  shows  how  genius  and  feeling  can  elevate 
the  realities  of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest  events 
and  objects  an  nndying  hutrr.  The  old  hell  at  Anneslry, 
under  the  name  of  the  * antique  oratory,'  will  long  call  up 
to  fancy  the  ‘ maiden  and  the  yonth  ’ who  once  stood  in  It; 
while  the  image  of  the  ‘lover's  steed,'  though  suggested  by 
the  unromantie  race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the 
less  rondure  to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene,  and  share 
a portion  of  that  light  which  only  Genius  oould  shed  ovei 
it”  Moore.  — L.  E. 


The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood : in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a home, 

And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams:  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ; be  was  not 
Himself  like  what  be  had  been;  on  the  6ea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a wanderer; 

There  was  a mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  bat  be  was 
A part  of  all ; and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 

Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin’d  walls  that  bad  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear’d  them  ; by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten’d  near  a fountain;  and  a man 
Clad  in  a flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 

While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  arouud : 

And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 

So  cloudless,  dear,  and  purely  beautiful, 

That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven.{4) 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  of  bis  love  was  wed  with  one 
Who  did  not  love  her  better: — in  her  home, 

A thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home. 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 

Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — but  behold! 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  nn  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 

As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  be? — she  had  all  she  loved, 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 

Or  ill-repress’d  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  be? — she  had  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 

Nor  could  he  be  a part  of  that  which  prey’d 
Upon  her  mind — a spectre  of  the  past. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  return’d: — I saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  a gentle  bride; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  of  his  boyhood; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o’er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a moment  o’er  bis  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

f3)  “ I had  Ions  been  in  love  with  M.  A.  C.,  and  never  told 
it,  tboosb  she  bad  discovered  it  without-  I recollect  my 
sensation*,  hut  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  Is  as  well.”  B. 
Diary,  1822.— L.  K. 

(4)  “This  is  true  keeping— nn  Eastern  picture,  perfect  in 
its  foreground,  and  distance,  and  sky,  nnd  no  part  of  which 
u so  dwelt  upon  or  laboured  as  to  obscure  tbe  principal 
figure.  It  U often  in  the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible 
i ouches  that  tbe  hand  of  the  master  is  shown,  aad  that  a 
single  spark,  struck  from  his  fancy,  lightens  with  a long 
train  of  illumination  that  of  the  reader.”  tf'alter  Scott. 
— L.  B. 

The  beaatiful  scenery  described  in  this  passage  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  suggested  by  tbe  country  which  Byron 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  in  Greece,  traversed  between 
tbe  Saronic  and  Corinthian  Gulfs. — P.  K. 
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The  filling  tows,  bat  heard  not  hi*  own  word*. 

And  all  things  reel'd  around  him ; he  coaid  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been— 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom’d  hall, 

And  the  remember’d  chambers,  and  the  place, 

The  day,  the  hoar,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light; 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a time?(l) 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  of  his  love ; — Oh ! she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  sonl;  her  mind 
Had  wander’d  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ; she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a fantastic  realm;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things; 

And  forms,  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others’  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 

And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy;  but  the  wise 
Have  a far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a fearful  gift; 

What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth? 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 

And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real! (2) 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone. 

Or  were  at  war  with  him;  he  was  a mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass’d  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention ; Pain  was  mix’d 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, (3) 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 

But  were  a kind  of  nutriment;  be  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with  the  stars 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

(1)  “This  touching  picture  agree*  closely,  in  many  of  Its 
circumstances,  with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the 

I wedding  in  hi*  Memoranda ; In  which  he  describes  himself 
’ as  waking,  on  the  morning  of  Ms  marriage,  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day,  bis  bride  and  her  fa- 
mily. He  knelt  down— he  repeated  the  word*  after  the 
clergyman;  but  a mist  was  before  hi*  eyes— hi*  thought* 
were  elsewhere;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congra- 
tulation* of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  wa* — married. 
Moore. — L.  K. 

(2)  la  the  MS.— 

. the  glance 

Of  mflinrbol;  U a fearful  gift ; 

For  II  becomes  the  trlrarope  of  truth. 

And  ihuwi  u»  all  tlilngi  naked  a*  ibry  art-"— L.  B- 

(3)  Mithridates  of  Pontes. 

(*)  “ This  poem  is  written  with  great  Beauty  and  genln* 
— but  1*  extremely  painful.  We  cannot  maintain  our  ac- 
customed tone  of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  culm  llterarj 
judges.  In  the  midst  of  these  agonising  trace*  of  a woundet 
and  distempered  spirit.  Even  our  admiration  1*  swallowed 
up  in  a most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  is 
Impossible  to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sorrows,  conjure* 
up  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  effect.  There  if  a dreadfu 
tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  counter 
frited.  In  the  expression  of  wretchedness,  and  alienatioi 
from  human  kind,  which  occurs  in  every  line  of  this  poem.r 
Jeffrey.— V.  E. 

Ho  held  bis  dialogues;  and  they  did  teach 
ro  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open’d  wide, 

\nd  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal’d 
A marvel  and  a secret — Be  it  so. 

Sly  dream  was  past ; it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 
Almost  like  a reality — the  one 
To  end  in  madness— both  in  misery  .(4) 

July,  181b. 

DARKNESS.  (5) 

l had  a dream,  which  was  not  all  a dream.  (6) 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguish’d,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Kay  less , and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 

Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation;  and  all  hearts 
Were  ’chill’d  into  a selfish  prayer  for  light: 

And  they  did  live  by  watch-fires — and  the  thrones, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 

Were  burnt  for  beacons;  cities  were  consumed, 

And  men  were  gather’d  round  their  blazing  homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other’s  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded— and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguish’d  with  a crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them ; some  lay  down  * 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ; and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look’d  np 

(b)  In  the  origins!  MS.— “ A Dream."— L.  B- 

(fl)  “ In  this  poem  lord  Byron  has  abandoned  the  art,  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  his  purpose 
tends,  and  has  contented  himself  with  presenting  a mas*  of 
powerful  Ideas  nnarranged,  and  the  meaning  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  attain.  A succession  of  terrible  images  U placed 
! before  os,  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselves, 
as  In  the  dream  of  a feverish  man — chimeras  dire,  to  whose 
existence  the  mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and  weary 
the  ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension  even  of 
1 those  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a poetic  muse-  The 
subject  is  the  progress  of  niter  darkness,  until  |t  becomes, 
in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  the  ‘ burier  of  the  dead;’  and  the 
assemblage  of  terrifle  ideas  which  the  poet  has  placed  before 
ns  only  fail  In  exciting  our  terror  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  plan.  To  speak  plainly,  the  framing  of  such  phantasm* 
is  a dangerous  employment  for  the  exalted  and  .teeming 
imagination  of  such  a poet  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  Pegasus 
ever  required  rather  a bridle  thau  a spur.  The  waste  of 
boundless  space  into  which  they  lead  the  poet,  the  neglect 
of  precision  which  such  themes  may  render  habitual,  make 
them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what  mysticism  U to  religion. 
The  meaning  of  the  poet,  as  he  ascends  upon  cloudy  wing, 
becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a thought,  and  having  eluded  the 
comprehension  of  others,  necessarily  ends  by  escaping  from 
that  of  the  author  himself  The  strength  of  poetical  con 
ccption.  and  the  beauty  of  diction,  bestowed  upon  such  pro- 
lusions. Is  as!much  thrown  away  as  the  colours  of  a painter, 
could  he  take  a cloud  of  mist,  or  a wreath  of  amoke,  for  Ms 
curmiss.”  V alter  Scott. — L.  E- 
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Witli  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a past  world;  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  bowl’d:  the  wild  birds 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground,  [shriek’d, 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ; the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ; and  vipers  crawl’d 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food ; 

And  War,  which  for  a moment  was  no  more. 

Did  glut  himself  again ; — a meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom : no  love  was  left ; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death, 

Immediate  and  inglorious;  and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 

Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh; 

The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour’d. 

Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  be  was  faithful  to  a corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish’d  men  at  bay, 

Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 

And  a quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  band 
Which  answer’d  not  with  a caress — he  died. 

The  crowd  was  famish’d  by  degrees;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 

Aod  they  were  enemies : they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place, 

Where  had  been  heap'd  a mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ; they  raked  np. 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  bauds 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a little  life,  and  made  a flame 
Which  was  a mockery ; then  they  lifted  up 
Tbeir  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other’s  aspects — saw,  and  shriek’d,  and  died — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.  The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless— 

A lump  of  death — a chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 

And  nothing  stirr’d  within  their  silent  depths ; 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ; as  they  dropp’d 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a surge — 

The  waves  were  dead  ; the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before; 

(1)  “Darkness"  Is  a grand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  sup- 
posed consequences  of  the  finaJ  extinction  of  the  sun  nnd  the 
heavenly  bodies;  executed,  undoubtedly,  with  great  and 
fearful  force,  bat  with  something  of  German  exaggeration, 
and  a fantastical  solution  of  incidents.  The  very  conception 
is  terrible  above  all  conception  of  known  calamity,  and  is 
too  oppressive  to  the  imagination  to  be  contemplated  with 
pleasure,  even  In  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry."  Jeffrey. 
— L.  E. 

(S)  On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
lines.  Lord  Byron  has  written The  following  poem  (as 
most  that  i have  endeavoured  to  write)  is  founded  on  « tact ; 
and  this  detail  La  an  attempt  at  a serious  imitation  of  tbe 
style  of  a great  poet— its  beauties  and  its  defects:  1 say,  the 
ttyle;  for  the  thoughts  I claim  as  my  own.  In  this,  if  there 
be  any  thing  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me,  at  least 
as  much  as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  of  whom  there  can  exist 
few  greater  admirers  than  myself.  I have  blended  what  I 
would  deem  to  be  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  of  his 


The  winds  were  wither’d  in  the  stagnant  air, 

And  the  clouds  perish’d;  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universal) 

bioDAti,  July,  1816. 

CHURCHILL’S  GRAVE; 

A FACT  L1TAA  ALLY  RLtfllEKE  l>.  (2) 

I stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a season,  and  I saw 
Tbe  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 

With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown, 
Which  lay  unread  around  it;  and  1 ask’d 

The  gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task’d 
Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a century  ; 

And  thus  he  answer’d — u Well,  I do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so; 

He  died  before  my  day  of  scxtwixhip, 

And  ] had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave. " 

And  is  this  all?  I thought, — and  do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I know  not  wliat  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight? 

So  soon,  and  so  successless  ? As  1 said, 

The  architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 

For  Earth  is  but  a tomb-stone, 'did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 

Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a Newton’s  thought, 
Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one, 

Of  which  we  ore  but  dreamers; — as  be  caught 
As  ’twere  the  twHight  of  a former  sun, 

Thus  spoke  he, — “ 1 believe  the  man  of  whomf 
Xou  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 

Was  a most  famous  writer  in  his  day, 

And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  wbate’er 

Your  honour  pleases," — then  most  pleased  I 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook  [shook  (3) 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  ’twere 
Perforce  I gave  this  man,  though  I coaid  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently: — Ye  smile,  , 

I see  ye,  ye  profane  ones ! all  the  while. 

Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell. 

You  are  the  fools,  not  I—  for  l did  dwell 
With  a deep  thought,  and  with  a soften’d  eye, 

On  that  old  sexton’s  natural  homily, 

In  which  there  was  obscurity  and  fame, — 

The  glory  and  the  nothing  of  a Name.  (4) 

Diooati,  18IG.  i 

style;  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  each  things, 
whether  there  be  praise  or  dispraise,  there  is  always  what 
is  called  a compliment,  however  unintentional." — L.  E. 

(3)  Originally  - 

— — Uien  most  pleased.  I UiooX 
My  inward  pocket’*  most  retired  nook, 

And  oat  fell  five  and  * pence.  L-  E- 

(4)  “ The  Grave  of  Churchill  might  have  called  from  Lord 
Byrou  a deeper  commemoration ; for,  though  they  generally 
differed  in  character  and  genius,  there  was  a resemblance 
between  their  history  and  character.  Tbe  satire  of  Chorcbill  ] 
flowed  with  a more  profuse,  though  not  a more  embittered, 
stream;  while,  on  tbe  other  band,  he  cannot  be  compared 
to  Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tenderness  or  imagination.  But 
both  these  poets  held  themselves  above  the  opinion  of  tbe 
world,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  fame  and  popularity 
which  they  seemed  to  despise.  Tbe  writings  of  both  exhibit  j 
an  inborn,  though  sometimes  ill -regulated,  generosity  of  ! 
mind,  and  a spirit  of  proud  independence,  frequently  poshed  j 
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PROMETHEUS. 

TrTAii!  to  whose  immortal  eyes 
The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  tbeir  sad  reality, 

Were  not  as  tilings  that  gods  despise; 

What  was  thy  pity’s  recompense? 

A silent  suffering,  and  intense; 

The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 

All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 

The  agony  they  do  not  sb6w, 

The  suffocating  sense  of  woe, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 

And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a listener,  nor  will  6igh 
Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan!  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 

Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill; 

And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die: 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  thine — end  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
WTas  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 

But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell; 

And  in  tby  silence  was  his  sentence. 

And  in  his  soul  a vain  repentance, 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled 

That  in  his  band  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 

And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind; 

But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 

In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 
Of  thine  impenetrable  spirit, 

Which  Earth  aud  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A mighty  lesson  we1  inherit: 

Thou  art  a symbol  and  a sign 

To  mortals  of  their  fate  and  force; 

Like  thee,  man  is  in  part  divine, 

A troubled  stream  from  a pure  source ; 

And  man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny ; 

His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 

And  his  sad  uoallicd  existence: 

To  which  his  spirit  may  oppose 
Itself— and  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a firm  will,  and  a deep  sense. 

Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 
Its  own  concentred  recompense, 

Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 

And  making  death  a victory. 

Diooati,  July,  1816. 

to  extreme*.  Both  tarried  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond 
the  verge  of  prodeoce.  and  indulged  their  vein  of  satire  to 
the  borders  of  licentiousness.  Both  died  in  the  flower  of 
their  age  in  a foreign  land.”  ff'alUr  Scott. — L.E. 

(1)  These  verses,  of  which  the  opening  lines  are  given  in 
Moore's  lift,  were  written  immediately  after  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation  already  alluded  to,  oste,  p.877,  but  were  not 


A FRAGMENT. 

Could  I remount  the  river  of  my  years 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  teara, 

I would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  tbeir  outworn  banks  of  wither’d  flowers. 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 

* * * * « 

What  is  ibis  Death? — a quiet  of  the  heart? 

The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a part  ? 

For  life  is  but  a vision — what  1 see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 

And  being  so — tbe  absent  are  the  dead. 

Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest  \ 

With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold, 

And  ne’er  can  be  wbat  once  we  did  behold ; 

And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless, — or  if  yet 
The  un  forgotten  do  not  all  forget, 

Since  thus  divided — equal  most  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 

It  may  be  both — but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-car th  inhabitants — arc  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay? 

The  ashes  of  a thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread? 

Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell? 

Or  have  they  their  own  language?  and  a sense 
Of  breathless  being? — darken’d  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude? — O Earth! 

Where  are  the  past? — and  wherefore  bad  they  birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  tby  surface;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 

The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 

Where  I would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold, 

And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more. 

• * * « * 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 

LINES 

OK  HEARIICG  THAT  LADT  STROK  WAS  1IX.(I) 

Akd  thou  wert  sad — yet  I was  not  with  thee ; 

And  tbou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I was  not  near; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 
Where  I was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here! 

And  is  it  thus? — it  is  as  I foretold. 

And  shall  be  more  so ; for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  tbe  wreck’d  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter’d  spoils. 

It  is  not  in  tbe  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb’d,  and  wish  to  be  no  more. 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore. 

When  all  is  lost,  except  a little  life. 

intended  tor  the  public  eye : a*,  however,  they  have  ra- 
eently  found  tbeir  way  into  circulation,  we  must  include 
them,  though  with  reluctance.  In  this  collection. — L.  E. 

These  lines  “were  written,”  says  Lady  Blewington. 
“with  deep  feelings  of  pain,  and  should  be  judged  as  the 
outpouring*  of  a wounded  apirit  demanding  pity  more  than 
anger.  'While  to  the  publie  they  are  of  that  value  that  any 
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I am  too  well  avenged! — but  ’twa*  my  right; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  wbo  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument. 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ! — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  ’twill  be  accorded  now. 

Thy  nights  are  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  sleep! — 
Yes!  they  may  (latter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  feel 
A hollow  agony  which  will  not  beat, 

For  thou  art  pillow’d  on  a curse  too  deep ; 

Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 
The  bitter  harvest  in  a woe  as  real! 

I have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I could  defend. 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend; 

But  thou  in  safe  implacability 

Hadst  nought  to  dread — in  thy  own  weakness  shielded, 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded, 
And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I should  not  spare — 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  in  thy  truth — 

And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovem'd  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  thiugs^that  are — 
Even  upon  such  a basis  hast  thou  built 
A monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt! 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 

And  bew’d  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 

Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  better  -life 
Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart. 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 
And  found  a nobler  duty  Ilian  to  part. 

But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a purpose  cold, 

For  present  anger,  ami  for  future  gold — 

And  buying  other’s  grief  at  any  price. 

And  thus  once  enter'd  into  crooked  ways, 

The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise. 

Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times, 

And  with  a breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes, 

reason*  for  their  suppression  ought  to  he  extremely  strong ; 
so,  oa  the  other  hind,  I trust,  they  rannot  hurt  either  her 
feeling*  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  or  his  memory  by 
whom  they  are  written: — to  her,  because  the  very  bitter- 
ness of  reproach  proves  that  unconquerable  affection  which 
cannot  hut  heal  the  wound  it  causes:  to  him,  because  who, 
iu  the  shattered  feelings  they  betray,  will  not  acknowledge 
the  grief  that  hurries  iuto  error,  and  (may  we  add  in  cha- 
rity!) atones  for  It  I" — 1*.  E. 

(!)  “Lord  Byron  bad  at  least  this  much  to  say  for  him- 
self, that  be  was  not  the  first  to  make  bis  domestic  differ- 
ences a topic  of  public  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw 
himself,  ere  any  fact  bat  the  one  undisguised  and  tangible 
one  was  or  could  be  known,  held  up  every  where,  and  by 
every  art  of  malice,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men, — because 
he  bad  parted  from  bis  wife.  He  was  exquisitely  sensitive: 
he  was  woanded  at  once  by  a thousand  arrows:  and  all 
this  with  the  most  perfect  and  indignant  knowledge,  that  ot 
all  wbo  were  assailing  him  nof  one  knew  any  thing  of  the 
real  merita  of  the  case.  Did  be  right,  then,  in  publishing 
those  squibs  and  tirades?  No,  certainly:  it  would  have 
been  nobler,  better,  wiser  far,  to  have  utterly  scorned  the 
assaults  of  such  enemies,  and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind, 
of  them.  Bat,  because  this  young,  hot-blooded,  proud,  pa- 
trician poet  did  not,  amidst  the  exacerbation  of  feelings 
which  he  eonld  not  control,  act  in  precisely  the  most  digni- 
fied and  wisest  of  ail  possible  manners  of  action, — are  we 
entitled.  U the  world  at  large  entitled,  to  issue  a broad  sen- 
tence of  vituperative  condemnation?  Do  see  know  all  that 
he  had  suffered? — have  ttw  imagination  enough  to  compre- 
hend what  he  suffered,  under  circumstances  such  as  these? 
— have  sre  been  tried  in  similar  circumstances,  whether  we 
could  feel  the  wound  unflinching!)-,  and  keep  the  weapon 
quiescent  ia  the  hand  that  trembled  with  all  the  excite- 
ments of  insulted  privacy,  honour,  and  faith? 


Deceit,  averment*  incompatible, 

Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 
In  Janns-spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  leaps  to  lie  with  silence — the  pretext 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  annex'd — 

The  acquiescence  in  all  thiugs  which  tend. 

No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a place  in  tby  philosophy. 

The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won — 

I would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done!(l) 

September,  1810. 


STANZAS  TO  HER  WHO  CAN  BEST  UNDER- 
STAND THEM. 

Be  it  so! — we  part  for  ever! 

Let  the  past  as  nothing  be: 

Had  I only  loved  thee,  never 

Hadst  thou  been  thus  dear  to  me. 

Had  I loved,  and  thus  been  slighted. 

That  I better  could  have  borne : 

Love  is  quell'd — when  unrequited — 

By  the  rising  pulse  of  scorn. 

Pride  may  cool  what  passion  heated, 

Time  will  tame  the  wayward  will; 

But  the  heart  in  friendship  cheated 

Throbs  with  woe's  most  maddening  thrill: 

Had  I loved — I now  might  hale  thee, 

In  that  hatred  solace  seek, 

Might  exult  to  execrate  thee, 

And,  in  words,  my  vengeance  wreak. 

But  there  is  a silent  sorrow 

Which  can  find  no  vent  in  speech, 

Which  disdains  relief  to  borrow 

From  the  heights  that  song  can  reach. 

“ Let  people  consider,  for  a moment,  what  fit  Is  that 
they  demnnd  when  they  insist  upon  a poet  of  Byron's 
class  abstaining  altogether  from  expressing  in  bis  works 
any  thing  of  hfs  own  feelings  in  regard  to  any  thing 
that  immediately  concern*  his  own  history.  We  tell  him,  fa 
every  possible  form  and  shape,  that  the  great  and  distin- 
guishing merit  of  his  poetry  is  the  Intense  truth  with  which 
that  poetry  expresses  his  own  personal  feelings.  We  en- 
courage him,  in  every  possible  way,  to  dissect  his  own  heart 
for  our  entertainment — we  tempt  him,  by  every  bribe  most 
likely  to  act  powerfully  on  a young  and  imaginative  man, 
to  plunge  into  the  darkest  depths  of  self-knowledge;  to 
madden  his  brnin  with  eternal  self- sera tinies,  to  find  his 
pride  and  his  pleasure  in  what  others  shrink  from  as  tor- 
ture—we  tempt  him  to  indnlge  in  these  dangerous  exercises, 
until  they  obviously  acquire  the  power  of  leading  him  to  the 
very  brink  of  freniy — we  tempt  him  to  find,  nnd  to  see  in 
this  perilous  vocation,  the  staple  of  his  existence,  the  food 
of  his  ambitinn,  the  very  essence  of  his  glory ; — and  the 
moment  that,  by  habits  of  our  own  creating,  at  least  of  oar 
own  encouraging  and  confirming,  he  Is  carried  one  single 
step  beyond  what  we  bappen  to  approve  of,  we  turn  round 
with  at!  the  bitterness  of  spleen,  nnd  reproach  him  with 
the  unmauliness  of  entertaining  the  public  with  bi*  feeling* 
ia  regard  to  his  separation  from  his  wife.  This  was  truly 
the  conduct  of  a fair  and  liberal  public!  To  our  view  of 
the  matter.  Lord  Byron,  treated  ns  he  bad  been,  tempted 
as  he  had  been,  and  tortured  and  insulted  as  he  was  at  the 
moment,  did  no  more  forfeit  bis  character  by  writing  what 
he  did  write  upon  that  unhappy  occasion,  than  another  man, 
under  circumstances  of  the  same  nature,  would  have  done, 
by  telling  something  of  his  mind  abont  it  to  an  intimate 
friend  across  the  fire-  The  public  had  forced  him  into  the 
habits  of  familiarity,  and  they  received  his  confidence  with 
nothing  but  anger  and  scorn."  Lockhart. — L.  E. 
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Like  a clankless  chain  enthralling — 

Like  the  sleepless  dreams  that  mock — 

Like  the  frigid  ice^irops  foiling 
From  the  surf-surrounded  rock — 

Such  the  cold  and  sickening  feeling 
Thou  hast  caused  this  heart  to  know  ; 

Stabb’d  the  deeper  by  concealing 
From  the  world  its  bitter  woe! 

Once  it  fondly,  proudly,  deem'd  thee 
All  that  fancy’s  self  could  paint; 

Once  it  honour’d  and  esteem’d  thee 
As  its  idol  and  its  saiut! 

More  than  woman  thou  wast  to  me; 

Not  as  man  I look'd  on  thee: 

Why,  like  woman,  then  undo  me? 

Why  heap  man's  worst  curse  on  me? 

Wast  thou  but  a Bend,  assuming 
Friendship's  smile  and  woman’s  art, 

And,  in  borrow’d  beauty  blooming, 

Trifling  with  a trusting  heart?  • 

By  that  eye,  which  once  could  glisten 
With  opposing  glance  to  me ; 

By  that  ear,  which  once  could  listen 
To  each  tale  1 told  to  thee; 

By  that  lip,  its  smile  bestowing. 

Which  could  soften  sorrow’s  gush  ; 

By  that  cheek,  once  brightly  glowing 

With  pure  friendship’s  wcll-feigu'd  blush : 

By  all  those  false  charms  united. 

Thou  hast  WTought  thy  wanton  will, 

And,  without  compunction,  blighted 
What  thou  wouldst  not  kindly  kill! 

Yet  I curse  thee  not — in  sadness 
Still  I feel  how  dear  thou  wert; 

Oh!  I could  not — e'en  in  madness — 

Doom  thee  to  thy  just  desert! 

Live!  and  when  my  life  is  over, 

Should  thine  own  be  lengthen’d  long, 

Thou  mavst  then  too  late  discover, 

By  thy  feelings,  all  my  wrong. 

When  thy  beauties  all  arc  faded — 

When  thy  flatterers  fawn  no  more — 

Ere  the  solemn  shroud  hath  shaded 
Some  regardless  reptile's  store — 

Ere  that  hour — false  syren!  hear  me! — 

Thou  mayst  feel  what  1 do  now, 

While  my  spirit,  hovering  near  thee, 

Whispers  friendship's  broken  vow! 

But — ’t is  useless  to  upbraid  thee 
With  thy  past  or  present  state: 

What  thou  wast — my  fancy  made  thee; 

What  thou  art — 1 know  too  late! 

(I)  Geneva,  Ferney,  Copet,  Lausanne  - [See  anir,  p.  120.] 
— M I have”  say*  Lord  Byron,  M traversed  all  Rousseau** 
ground  with  the  Htlotse  before  me,  and  am  strurk,  to  a 
decree  that  I cannot  espres*.  with  the  force  and  accuracy 
of  hi*  description*,  and  the  beauty  of  their  reality.  I en- 
close you  a sprig  of  Gibbon's  acaria  and  Mime  rose-lease* 
from  hi*  garden,  which,  with  part  of  hi*  house,  I have  just 
•em.  You  will  tied  honourable  mention,  in  his  L\Je,  made  j 
of  this  acacia,  when  he  walked  out  on  the  night  of  condud-  I 
ing  hi*  history.  Madame  dc  Stael  has  made  Co  pet  a*  agree- 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

Rousseau — Voltaire — oar  Gibbon — and  De  Stael — 
Leman ! (1)  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
Thy  shore  of  uames  like  these ! wert  thou  no  more. 
Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall: 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 

But  they  have  made  Ihem  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 
Of  humau  hearts  the  ruin  of  a wall 

Where  dwell  the  wise  and  wondrous;  but  by  Out  j 
How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty!  do  we  feel. 

In  sweetly  gliding  o’er  thy  crystal  sea. 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal, 

Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 

Dk>d4ti,  July  1816. 


EPIGRAM  FROM  MARTIAL. 

Pier  ids  vatis  Thcodori  llaimna  Penates 
Abstulit:  hoc  Musis,  boc  (ibi,  Phoebe,  placet? 

O scelus,  o magnum  facinus,  crimeuque  dcorum, 
Non  arsit  pariler  quod  domus  et  doraiuus! 

Mb.  li.  Epig.  94, 

Tiie  Laureate’s  house  hath  been  on  fire:  the  Nine 
All  smiling  saw  that  pleasant  bonfire  shine. 

But,  cruel  fate!  O damnable  disaster! 

The  bouse— Ihe  bouse  is  burnt,  and  not  the  master. 


TO  MR.  HOBHOUSE. 

“Mors  janua  vlUe." 

Would  you  get  to  the  House  through  the  true  gate 
Much  quicker  than  ever  Whig  Charley  went. 

Let  Parliament  seud  you  to — Newgatt — 

And  Newgate  will  seud  you  to — Parliament. 


; TO  MR.  HOBHOUSE, 

ON  BIS  IMPRISONMENT  IN  NEWGATK. 

What  made  you  in  Lob's  Pound  to  go. 

My  boy.  Hobby? 

Because  I bade  the  people  throw 

The  House  into  the  lobby. 

You  bate  the  House — why  canvass  then. 

My  boy  Hubby? 

Because  I would  reform  the  den, 

As  member  for  the  mobby. 

And  who  arc  now  (be  people’s  men, 

My  boy,  Hobby? 

There’s  I and  Burdett,  gentlemen, 

And  blackguards  Hunt  and  Cobby. 

And  when  amid  your  friends  you  speak, 

My  boy.  Hobby, 

How  is ’t  that  you  contrive  to  keep 

Your  watch  with  in  your  fobby? 

Now  tell  me  why  you  hate  the  Whigs, 

My  boy.  Hobby ! 

Because  they  want  to  run  their  rigs 

As  under  Walpole  Bobby. 

able  as  society  can  make  any  place  on  earth.”  B.  Ml  ten, 

1816. — L.E.] 

The  numerous  notice*  left  by  Lord  Byron  upon  the 
appearance,  conduct,  and  opinions  of  [Madame  dc  Stael 
present,  with  much  that  is  amusing,  such  a medley  of  re- 
mark*, that  but  for  hi*  tribute  to  her  memory  in  the  note 
f to  the  fourth  Canto  of  Child*  ftanM,  it  would  be  difficult 
1 to  decide  whether  she  wa*  most  an  object  of  bb  fear,  hi* 
envy,  or  hi*  admiration.— 1*.  E. 
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ROMANCE  MUY  DOLOROSO 

A VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 

ON  THE  SIEGE  AND  CONQUEST  OF  ALHAMA. 

ff'hleh,  fa  the  Arabic  language,  is  to  the  following  purport. 

SITIO  T TOMA  DE  ALHAMA. 

[The  effect  of  the  original  ballad  — which  esinted  both  in 

El  qual  dczla  en  Jravigo  assi. 

Spanish  and  Arabic — wms  such,  Omt  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  sung  by  the  Moors,  ou  pain  of  death,  within  Granada  J 

Passu  a v ise  e!  Rev  Moro 

The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 

Pur  la  ciuilad  de  Granada, 

Through  Granada’s  roval  town; 

Desde  las  puertas  dr  Elvira 

From  Elvira’s  gates  to  those 

Hasta  la*  de  Rivarambla. 

Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Woe  is  me,  Albama! 

Cartas  le  fueron  venidas 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 

Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 

How  Albania's  city  fell: 

Las  cartas  echo  en  el  fuego. 

In  the  fire  the  scroll  be  threw, 

Y al  mensagrro  matava. 

And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Descavalga  de  una  mula. 

He  quits  bis  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 

Y en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 

And  through  the  street  directs  his  course; 

Por  ei  Zucatin  arriba 

Through  tlie  street  of  Zacatin 

Subido  se  avia  al  Alhambra. 

To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama  ! 

Woe  is  roc,  Alhama! 

Como  en  cl  Alhambra  estuvo, 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain’d, 

Al  mismo  punto  mandava 

On  the  moment  he  ordain’d 

Qae  se  toquen  las  trompetar 

That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 

Coo  auulilcs  dc  plain. 

With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Y que  atambores  de  guerra 

And  when  the  hollow  drams  of  war 

Apriessa  toquen  alarma; 

Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 

Por  que  k)  ovgan  sus  Moro*, 

That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 

Los  de  la  Vega  y Granada. 

Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron, 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 

Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 

That  bloodv  Mars  recall'd  them  there. 

Uno  a uno,  y dos  a dos, 

One  by  one,  and  two  bv  two, 

Un  gran  esquadron  forma  van. 

To  a mighty  squadron  grew. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Alii  babld  nu  Moro  viejo; 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 

Desta  mancra  hablava: — 

In  these  words  the  king  before  : 

“Para  que  nos  llamas,  Rey? 

“Wherefore  call  on  u«.  0 King? 

Para  que  es  este  llamada?” 

What  may  mean  this  gathering?” 

Ay  de  mi,  Albama! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

“Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 

“Friends!  ve  have,  alas!  to  know 

Una  nueva  desdichada: 

Of  a most  disastrous  blow, 

Que  Cbristiauos,  con  braveza, 

That  the  Christians,  stern  and  bold, 

Ya  nos  ban  tornado  Albama.” 

Have  obtain'd  Alhama'*  bold.” 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Woe  is  me,  AJhatna! 

Alii  babld  un  viejo  Alfaqui, 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 

De  barba  crecida  y cana: — 

With  his  beard  so  white  to  see: 

“ Bien  se  te  einplea,  buen  Rey, 

“Good  King!  thou  art  justly  served, 

Buen  Rey ; bien  se  te  empleava. 

Good  King!  this  thou  bast  deserved. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

“Mataste  los  Bencerrages, 

“ Bv  th»e  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 

Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada ; 

The  Abenccrrage,  Granada’s  flower; 

Cogiste  los  tornadizos 

And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 

Dc  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

“ Por  esso  mereces,  Rey, 

“And  for  this,  0 King!  is  sent 

Una  pene  bien  doblada; 

On  thee  a double  chastisement: 

Que  te  pierdas  tu  y el  reyno, 

Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm, 

Y que  se  pierda  Granada. 

One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 
112 
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“ Si  uo  sc  respetan  leycs, 

Es  ley  que  todo  sc  pierda; 

Y que  se  pierda  Granada, 

Y que  te  pierdas  en  efla.” 

Ay  dc  ini,  Albania! 

“ He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 

He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 

And  Granada  must  be  won, 

And  thyself  with  her  undone.” 

Woe  is  uie,  Alhama! 

Foego  por  los  ojos  vierte, 

El  Key  que  csto  oyera. 

Y como  el  otro  de  ley  es 
De  leyes  tambicn  hablava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albania ! 

Fire  flash’d  from  out  the  old  Moor’s  eyes ; 
The  Monarch’s  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  be  answer’d,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

* Sabe  un  Rev  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  darle  a Reyes  disgusto” — 
Esso  dize  el  Rcy  Moro 
Kelinchando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albania  ! 

u There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings !” — 

Thus,  snorting  wiili  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 

El  de  la  vellida  barba, 

El  Rey  tc  manda  preoder, 

Por  la  perdida  de  Albania. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albania! 

Moor  Alfaqui ! Moor  Alfaqui ! 

Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be. 

The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 
For  Albania's  loss  displeased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Y cortarte  la  cabcza, 

Y puuerla  en  el  Alhambra, 

Por  qne  a ti  castigo  sea, 

Y otros  tiemblcn  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Albania ! 

And  to  fl\  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra’s  loftiest  stone; 

That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 

And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Cavalleros,  hombres  buenos, 
Dezid  de  mi  parte  al  Rey, 

A1  Rey  Moro  de  Granada, 

Como  no  )e  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

“ Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  ! 

Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth; 

Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know 
That  to  him  I nothing  owe. 

Woe  is  me,  Albania! 

“De  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 

Que  si  el  Rey  perdio  su  tierra, 
Otro  muebo  mas  perdiera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

“ But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 

And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys; 

And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost, 

Yet  others  may  haie  lost  the  most. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

“Perdieran  hijos  padres, 

Y casados  las  casadas: 

Las  cosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdio  1’  on  y el  otro  fama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

“ Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

u Perdi  una  hija  donzella 
Que  era  la  flor  d’  esta  tierra, 
Cien  doblas  dava  por  ella, 

No  me  las  estimo  en  nada.” 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

“ I lost  a damsel  in  that  hour, 

.Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower; 
Doubloons  a hundred  I would  pay, 

And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day.” 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Diziendo  assi  al  bacen  Alfaqui, 
Le  cortaron  la  cabcza, 

Y la  elevan  al  Alhambra, 

Assi  come  d Rey  lo  manda. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama. 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  sever’d  from  the  trunk  his  head; 

And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Hombres,  ninos  y mugeres, 
Lioran  tan  grande  perdida. 
Lloravan  todas  las  damas 
Quantas  en  Granada  avia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep ; 
Granada’s  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Por  las  calles  y ventanas 
Mucho  luto  parecia; 

LI  ora  el  Rey  como  fern  bra, 

Qu’  es  mucho  lo  que  perdin. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

And  from  the  windows  o’er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls; 

The  King  weeps  as  a woman  o’er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTORELLI. 

PEA  U'tSiCA. 

Sonet  to  composto  in  Dome  di  un  grnitore,  a cni  era  mnrta 
fyoco  innanzi  ana  figlia  appeua  maritnta  ; £ diretto  al  ge- 
nitore  della  sacra  spoza. 

Di  due  vagho  donzelle,  oneste,  accorte 
Lieti  e miseri  padri  il  ciel  ne  feo, 

II  ciel,  ebe  degne  di  piu  nobil  sorte 
L’  una  e 1’  altra  veggeudo,  ambo  chiedco. 

La  mia  fu  tolta  da  vcloce  morte 
A le  fumanli  tede  d’  imeneo: 

La  tua,  Francesco,  in  sugellate  porte 
Eterna  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 

Mu  lu  almeuo  polrai  de  la  gelosa 
Irrcmcabil  soglia,  ove  s’  asconde, 

La  soa  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 

Io  verso  un  fiuine  d’  amarissim’  ondc, 

Corro  a quel  marmo,  in  cui  la  iiglia  or  posa, 
Hallo,  e riba tlo,  ma  nessun  rispoude. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORELLI. 

Off  A HUIT. 

Sonnet  composed  in  tbe  o«me  of  a father,  whose  daughter 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marriage;  and  ad- 
dressed  to  the  father  of  her  who  had  lately  taken  the  veil. 

Or  two  fair  virgins,  modesl,  though  admired, 

Heaven  made  us  bappy;  and  now,  wretched  sires, 
Heaven  for  a nobler  doom  Iheir  worth  desires, 
And,  gazing  upon  cither,  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  iired 
Becomes  extinguish’d,  soon — too  soon — expires; 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired, 

Eternal  captive,  to  her  Cod  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door, 

Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
May st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more : 

I to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies, 

Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I pour, 

And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — bat  none  replies. 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA.  (1) 

lx  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man, 
What  Nature  could , but  would  not , do, 

And  Beauty  aud  Canova  can! 

Beyond  Imagination’s  power, 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art, 

With  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart ! 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mr  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 

But,  before  1 go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here’s  a double  health  to  thee! 

Here’s  a sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 

And  a smile  to  those  who  hate; 

And,  whatever  sky’s  above  me, 

Here ’s  a heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  stilt  shall  bear^ne  on; 

Though  a desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were’t  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I gasp’d  upon  the  brink, 

Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell. 

*Tis  to  thee  that  1 would  drink. 

With  (hat  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I would  pour 

Should  be — peace  with  thine  and  mine, 

And  a health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. (2) 

(1)  “The  llrlrn  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  Is  in  the  hnnse 
of  Madame  the  Countess  d’Albrixai)  is,"  says  Isml  Byron, 
“without  exception,  to  my  tniud.  the  most  prrferUy  beauti- 
ful of  human  conception*,  and  fur  beyond  my  ideas  of  bu- 
mim  execution.”—!.. K. 

(2)  The  letter,  containing  the  foregoing  stanzas,  is  dated 
1**  Mira,  Venice,  July  10,  1817,  and.  sit  the  conclusion.  Lord 
Byron  says  :— **  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  months 
■go— the  first  stanza  was.  | am  just  come  out  from  an 
hour's  swim  in  the  Adriatic;  and  I write  to  you  with  a blad- 
ejed  Venetian  girl  before  me,  reading  Boccaccio." — P.  E. 


SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES.  (3) 

As  the  Liberty  lads  o’er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free ; 

And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd! 

When  the  web  tliat  wc  weave  is  complete, 

And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 
O’er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 

And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 

Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
OC  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd ! 

TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore? 

Sighing  or  suing  now, 

Rhyming  or  wooing  uow, 

Billing  or  cooing  now, 

Which,  Thomas  Moore? 

But  the  Carnival ’s  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore! 

The  Carnival’s  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore! 

Masking  aud  humming, 

Fifing  and  drumming,  (4) 

Guitarring  and  strumming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore! 

(3)  “Are  yon  not  near  the  Luddites?"  By  thr  I/ird ! if 
there's  a row.  tat  I'll  be  among  ye!  How  go  on  the  weav- 
ers—the  breaker*  of  frame*  — the  Lathcrnua  of  politics — 

• thr  reformers? There’s  an  amiable  chanson  for  you! 

-all  impromptu.  I have  written  it  principally  to  shock 
your  nrighbour  — — , who  is  all  clergy  ami  loyalty— mirth 
and  innocence  milk  and  water."  lard  U.  to  Mr.  Moore. 
December  24,  181  li. — p.  K. 

(4)  “ And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  bamming. 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming." 

Beppo,  Canto  //.— P.  E. 
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SO  WE’LL  GO  NO  MORE  A ROVING.(I) 

So  we  'll  go  do  more  a roving 
So  late  into  the  night, 

Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath. 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 

And  love  itself  have  rest 
Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a rosing 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

VERSICLES.  (2) 

I head  the  Christabel ; 

Very  well: 

I read  the  Missionary; 

Pretty — very ; 

I tried  at  Ilderim; 

Ahem ! 

I read  a sheet  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  ; (3) 

Can  you i 

I turn’d  a page  of  Scott's  Waterloo; 

Pooh  ! pooh! 

I look’d  at  Wordsworth’s  milk-white  Rylstonc  Doe; 
Hillo! 

etc.  etc.  etc. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 

Have  publish'd  Anjou's  Margaret , 

Which  won’t  be  sold  off  in  a hurry 
(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet) ; 

And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  ’em, 

Without  remorse  you  set  up  Ilderim; 

So  mind  you  don’t  get  into  debt, 

Because  as  bow,  if  you  should  fail, 

These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry , 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous — very, 

And  get  me  into  such  a scrape! 

For  firstly,  I should  have  to  sally, 

All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a Galley; 

And,  should  1 chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight. 

Man*  '25,  1817. 

(1)  “ I did  not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I found 
the  1 2 3 sword  wearing  out  the  sraMiard,'  though  1 have  hut 
Just  turned  the  corner  of  twenty- nine."  letter  to  Moore. 
— P K. 

(2)  “ I have  been  fU  with  a slow  fever,  which  at  last  took 
to  0)in6,  nod  became  as  quick  as  need  be.  But,  nt  length, 
after  a week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot 
head-ach,  horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing 
of  barley  water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I reco- 
vered. It  Is  au  epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  are  some  ver- 
sicles,  which  I made  one  sleepless  night.'*  B.  Letters. 
Venice,  March,  I8I7.-I-E. 

(3)  The  Missionary  was  written  hy  Mr.  Bowles;  Ilderim 
by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight;  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  hy  Mias  Hoi* 
ford.--!..  K. 

(4)  Dr.  Polidori  had  composed  a tragedy,  which  he  wished 
Mr-  Murray  to  publish.  It  is  presumable  that,  not  willing 
to  accept  the  Doctor's  production,  though  somewhat  averse 
to  give  him  a positive  refusal,  Mr.  M.  had  in  the  mean  time 
consulted  Lord  Byron,  who  thus  writrs  to  the  Litter  gentle- 
man, under  date  of  21st  of  August,  1817:— 44 1 never  was 


WORKS. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POLIDORI.  (4) 

Dear  Doctor,  I have  read  your  play, (5) 

Which  is  a good  one  in  its  way, — 

Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 

And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  in  a flux  of  grief, 

Afford  hysterical  relief 

To  shatter’d  nerves  and  quicken’d  pulses. 

Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

1 like  your  moral  and  machinery; 

Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery; 

Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart; 

The  play’s  concoction  full  of  art; 

Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries, 

All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 

In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  bear  and  see:  ' 

And  for  a piece  of  publication, 

If  I decline  on  this  occasion, 

It  is  not  that  I am  not  sensible 
To  merits  iu  themselves  ostensible. 

But — and  l grieve  to  speak  it — plays 
Are  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir — uow-a-daya. 

I had  a heavy  loss  by  Manuel , — 

Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual, — 

And  Sotbeby,  with  his  Orestes 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author’s  best  is), 
lias  lain  so  very  long  ou  hand 
That  I despair  of  all  demand. 

I’ve  advertised,  but  sec  my  books, 

Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks; — 

Still  Iran , Ina , and  such  lumber, 

My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There’s  Byron  loo,  who  once  did  better. 

Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a letter, 

A sort  of — it’s  no  more  a drama 
Than  Darnlcy,  Iran,  or  Kehama; 

So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 

I think  he's  lost  bis  wits  at  Venice. 

In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t’other, 

I dare  not  venture  ou  another. 

I write  in  haste;  excuse  each  blunder; 

The  coarhes  through  the  street  so  thunder! 

My  room’s  so  full — we've  Gifford  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookhain  Frere, 

Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

much  more  disgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with 
the  eternal  nonsense,  nod  tracasseries,  and  emptiness,  nod 
ill-liumour,  and  vanity  of  this  young  person;  hot  he  has 
some  talent,  and  is  a mao  of  honour,  and  has  dispositions 
of  amendment.  Therefore  use  jour  interest  for  him,  for  he 
is  improved  and  improvable.  You  want  a 4 civil  and  deli- 
cate derlemion ' for  the  medical  tragedy*  Take  it."— I'.  E. 

(&)  With  regaed  to  the  dramatic  attempt  here  alluded  to, 
Moore  says: — "Among  other  pretensions,  he  (Polidori)  had 
set  bis  heart  upon  shining  at  an  author,  and  one  evening  at 
Mr.  Shelley’s,  producing  a tragedy  of  his  own  writing,  in- 
sisted that  they  should  undergo  the  operation  of  bearing  it. 
To  lighten  the  infliction,  Lord  Byron  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  reader.  In  spite  of  the  jealous  watch  kept  upon 
every  countenance  hy  the  author,  it  was  impossible  to  with- 
stand the  smile  lurking  in  the  eye  of  the  render,  whose  nuly 
resource  against  the  outbreak  of  bis  own  laughter  lay  in  < 
lauding,  from  time  to  time,  most  vehemently,  the  sublimity 
of  the  verses,  and  then  adding,  at  the  close  of  every  such 
eulogy,  • I assure  you.  when  I was  in  the  Drury  I-ane  Com 
raitlre,  much  worse  tilings  were  offered  to  at.’  P.  E. 
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Tbe  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Hud  but  the  geuius  to  review! — 

A smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 

Or  it  you  ouly  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what But,  to  resume: 

As  1 was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits: — 

My  humble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent., 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 

A party  dines  with  me  lo-day, 

All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way; 

Crabhe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 

Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 

They’re  at  this  momeut  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 

Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance — 

Pray  Heaven  she  tell  the  truth  of  France! 

Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away. 

But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play : 

Sorry,  sir,  but  1 cannot  deal, 

Unless  ’twere  acted  by  O’Neill. 

My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 

I’m  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy; 

And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry, 

Dear  Doctor,  I am  yours, 

John  Murray. 

EPISTLE  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 

You’re  in  a damn’d  hurry 
To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto;  (I ) 

But  (if  they  don't  rob  us} 

You’ll  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 
Will  bring  it  safe  iu  his  portmanteau. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of, 

As  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  it; 

But  as  yet  1 have  writ  off 
The  devil  a bit  of 

Our  Bepjiu : — when  copied,  I’ll  send  it. 

Then  you  ’ve  * * * ’s  Tour, — 

No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a less  work; 

For  the  pompous  rascal  I ion, 

Who  don’t  speak  Italian 
Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  guesswork. 
You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  & 'pence  and  his  gossip, 

A work  which  must  surely  succeed; 

Then  Queen  Mary’s  Epistle-craft, 

With  the  new  “Fytte”  of  ff'histlecra/l, 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you’ve  General  Gordon, 

Who  girded  his  sword  on, 

To  serve  with  a Muscovite  master, 

And  help  him  to  polish 
A nation  so  owlish, 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a disaster. 

(I)  The  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. — L.  K. 

('2)  Allusion  U here  made  to  a pbrase  contained  in  a 
previous  letter  from  Mr.  Murray.— P.  K. 

(3)  On  the  birth  nf  this  child,  the  son  of  the  British  vice- 
consul  it  Venice,  Lord  Byron  wrote  these  lines.  They  are 
la  no  other  respect  remarkable,  than  (hat  they  were  thought 


8U3 

For  the  man,  “poor  and  shrewd,”  (2) 

With  whom  you’d  conclude 
A compact  without  more  delay, 

Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay. 

Yasics,  January  8,  1818. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  times. 

Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 

For  thee  the  bard  up  Pitidus  climbs, 

My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb, 

The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come; 

Thou  prinlest  all — and  sellest  some — 

My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen,-— 

But  where  is  Uiy  new  Magazine, 

My  Murray? 

Along  thy  sprucest  book-shelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine — 

The  Art  oj  Cookery , and  mine, 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I wist, 

And  Sermons  to  tby  mill  bring  grist; 

And  then  thou  bast  the  Navy  List , 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I should  conclude 
Without  “the  Board  of  Longitude,” 

Although  tliis  narrow  paper  would, 

My  Murray! 

Vesica,  March  25,  1818. 

ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  RIZZO 
HOPPNER. 

His  father’s  sense,  his  mother’s  grace, 

In  him,  I hope,  will  always  fit  so; 

With — still  to  keep  him  in  good  case — 

The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo.  (3) 


NEW  DUET. 

(To  the  tone  of  “ Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade?”) 

Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom? 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 

1 will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 

ANSWER. 

Why,  how  now,  Parson  Bowles? 

Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin ! 

{To  the  public)  How  can  you,  d — ti  your 
Listen  to  his  twaddling?  [souls! 

worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into  no  lew  than  tea 
different  language*;  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  (also  in 
the  Venetian  dialect),  German,  French,  Spanish,  Illyrian, 
Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Samaritan.  The  original  Hurt, 
with  the  different  veriiom  above  mentioned,  were  printed, 
in  a small  neat  volume,  In  the  seminary  of  Padua.  I..  K. 
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ODE  ON  VENICE. (I) 

Ou  Venice!  Venice!  when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  rdiall  be 
A cry  of  nations  o’er  thy  sunken  balls, 

A loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 

If  I,  a northern  wauderer,  weep  for  thee 
What  should  thy  sons  do? — any  thing  but  weep: 

And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 

In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 

The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep. 

Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam, 

That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 

Are  they  to  those  that  were;  and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh!  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest!  Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn'd  to  dust  and  tears; 

And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a mourner  greets; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant’s  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 

That  braved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 
Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  tin?  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

Rut  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors, 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 

When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften’d  terrors, 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  hut  smiles  to  slay; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a false  delay, 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 

When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning, 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 

Yet  so  relieving  the  o’er- tortured  clay. 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 

And  freedom  the  mere  mimbucrs  of  his  chain ; — 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 

That  his  thin  Anger  feels  not  what  it  clasps. 

And  so  the  film  comes  o’er  him — and  the  dizzy 
Chamber  Bvvims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy, 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  glo.un, 

Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  tlie  strangled  scream, 

And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

Tl»ere  is  no  hope  for  nations! — Search  the  page 
Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  sceuc, 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recarring  age, 

The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 

Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little:  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  iu  wrestling  with  the  air; 

For  ’tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down  : the  beasts 
Slaughter’d  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 

(I)  Tills  Ode  was  transmitted  from  Venice,  along  with 
Maseppa. — t..  E.  < 

The  Orfr  on  / 'mice,  as  Lord  Jlvron  states  in  a letter 


Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  roust  go 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  toslaughter. 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return? 

A heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 

A blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 

What ! do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn, 
O’er  which  you  stumble  in  a false  ordeal, 

Aud  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real ; 

■ Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 

I And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars? 

All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime. 

Spring  from  a different  theme! — Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  aud  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed! 
j Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all, 

| And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender’d 
i By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
j And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 
Gushing  from  Freedom’s  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Madden’d  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 

Aud  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  enp  which  brings  oblivion  of  a chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough’d 
The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 

’T  was  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow’d. 
And  their  dead  palates  chew’d  the  cud  of  pain: — 
Yes!  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature’s  laws. 

Which,  like  the  pestilence  aud  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  free — 

For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee! 

Glory  ami  Empire!  once  upon  these  towers 
With  Frei-dom — godlike  Triad!  how  ye  sate! 

The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 

But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit— in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp’d  : the  feasted  monarchs  knew 
And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  leant  to  bate. 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  frit,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager’s  worship ; — even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — born  of  Love, 

Site  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten’d  on  the  dead. 

But  gladden’d  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread; 
For  these  restore*!  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow’d  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles; 

\ Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a common  woe, 

5 And  call’d  the  “kingdom”  of  a conquering  foe, 
j But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  ire  know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a tyrant  juggles! 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 
i O’er  the  three  fractious  of  the  groaning  globe; 

! Venice  is  crush’d,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 
A sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe; 

If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 

to  Mr.  Murray,  was  completed  In  July,  1RI8.  Mr.  (iall  has 
justly  designated  it  as  “ a spirited  nn<l  indignant  effusion, 
rich  iu  a variety  of  imprruixr  and  original  images.” — P.  K. 
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His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  fora  time; 

For  Tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 

And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.  One  great  clime, 

Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeath'd — a heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 

And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 

Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 

Still  one  great  dime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 

Yet  rears  her  crest,  nnconquer’d  and  sublime, 

Above  the  far  Atlantic! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  hanghty  U.ig, 

The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 

May  strike  to  those  w hose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  earn'd  with  blood. — Still,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man’s  life-blood  were  a river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm’d  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a sick  man  in  his  sleep, 

Three  paces,  and  then  faltering:— better  be 
Where  the  extinguish'd  Spartans  still  arc  free, 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae, 

Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o’er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 

One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 

One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee ! 


STANZAS  TO  THE  PO.(l) 

Riven,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls, (2) 

Where  dwdls  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me; 

Wbat  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  1 now  betray  to  thee. 

Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 
Wbat  do  I say — a mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  arc,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  soinrwbat  tamed  them, — not  for  ever; 

Thou  overflow's!  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away — 

(1)  About  the  middle  of  April,  IMP,  I/>rd  Byron  travelled 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  at  which  last  city  he  expected  to 
find  the  Countess  Gaieeioll.  These  stanzas,  which  have  been 
as  much  admired  aa  any  of  the  kind  be  ever  wrote,  were 
composed,  according  to  Madame  Guiccioli’a  statement,  dur- 
ing this  journey,  and  while  Lord  Byron  was  actually  Bailing 
on  the  Po.  In  transmitting  them  to  Logland,  in  May,  1820, 
he  aaya, — “They  must  not  be  published:  pray  recollect 
this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written  upon 
private  feelings  and  passions.”  They  were  first  printed  in 
1824.— 1.  E. 

(2)  Ravenna — a city  to  which  Lord  Byron  afterwards  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  than  to  any  other  place,  except 
Greece.  He  resided  in  it  rather  more  than  two  years,  “and 
quitted  it,"  says  Madame  Guicrioli,  “with  the  deepest  re- 
gret, and  with  n presentiment  that  his  departure  would  be 
the  forerunner  of  a thousand  evils : he  was  continually  per- 
forming generous  actions : many  families  owed  to  him  the 
few  prosperous  days  they  ever  enjoyed;  his  arrival  was 


But  left  long  wrecks  behind : and  now  again, 

Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move; 

Thou  trndest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 

And  I — to  loving  one  1 should  not  love. 

The  current  I behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls  and  murmur  at  her  feet; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer's  brat. 

She  will  look  on  ihre, — I have  look'd  on  thee, 

Full  of  that  thought;  aud,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  1 dream  of,  name,  or  see. 

Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her! 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  tby  stream, — 
Yes!  they  will  meet  the  wave  I gaze  on  now: 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a dream, 

That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more: 

Will  she  return  by  whom  Uiat  wave  shall  sweep? — 

Both  tread  tby  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 

I by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth. 

But  the  distraction  of  a various  lot, 

As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann’d 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian  ; were  it  not, 

1 had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I be, 

In  spile  of  tortures,  ne’er  to  be  forgot, 

A slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 

Live  as  I lived,  and  love  as  I have  loved; 

To  dust  if  I return,  from  dust  I sprung, 

And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne’er  be  moved. 


EPIGRAM, 

raOM  THE  FREHCH  OF  RCI.UIFRES. 

If,  for  silver  or  for  gold, 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half-a-dozen  dimples, 

Then  your  face  wc  might  behold, 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly; 

Yet  even  then ’t  would  be  d d ugly. 

spoken  of  as  a piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and  his  depar- 
ture at  a public  calamity  .*  In  the  third  Canto  of  Don  Juan , 
Lord  Byron  has  pictured  the  tranquil  life  which,  at  this  time, 
he  was  leading 

“ Sweet  boar  of  twilight !— in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  furt-sl,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Rarmna’s  immemorial  wood. 

Routed  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o’er. 

To  where  the  but  Grsarran  for  I res*  stood. 

Evergreen  forest : which  Roceaccio's  lor* 

And  Dryden’s  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ! 

" The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  lammrr  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 

And  vesper  bells  that  rase  the  boughs  among ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 

ill*  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng, 

Whirh  I earn’d  from  this  narnplo  not  to  fly 
From  a true  lovrr,  shadow'd  my  mind’s  eye.** — L.  B. 
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SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, (f) 

ON  THft  REPEAL  OP  LORD  EDWARD  PITZOER AI.d’s 

poarsxroiis. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne’s  height,  and 
His  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days  [raise 
To  make  thy  sire’s  sway  by  a kingdom  less, — 

This  is  to  be  a monarch,  and  repress 
Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a hand,  except  to  bless? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is’t  not  sweet 
To  make  thyself  beloved?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy’s  means  ? for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete; 

A despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free. 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

Boumva,  August  13,  1810. 


STANZAS.  (2) 

CotJLD  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a river. 

And  Time’s  endeavour 
Be  tried  in  vain — 

No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure; 

And  like  a treasure 
We’d  hug  the  chain- 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying, 

And,  form'd  for  flying, 

Love  plumes  his  wing; 

Then  for  this  reason 
Let  *s  love  a season ; 

But  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted, 

And,  all  hopes  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die; 

A few  years  older, 

Ah!  bow  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 
For  whom  they  sigh! 

When  link’d  together, 

In  every  weather. 

They  pluck  Love's  feather 
From  out  his  wing — 

He'll  stay  for  ever. 

But  sadly  shiver 

Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  spring.  (3) 

Like  chiefs  of  faction, 

His  life  is  action, 

A formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign, 

(1)  “So  Ibe  prince  ha*  been  repealing  Lord  Fitzgerald’# 
forfeiture?  Ecco  un’  sonetto?  There,  you  dog*!  there  ’a  u 
sonnet  for  you : yon  won't  have  sorb  n*  that  in  a hnrry 
from  Fitzgerald-  You  may  publish  It  with  my  name,  an 
ye  wool.  He  deaertea  all  praise,  bad  and  good:  it  was  a 
very  noble  piece  of  principality.”  /jord  R.  to  Mr.  Murray. 
— L.  E. 

(2)  A friend  of  1-ord  Byron’*,  who  waa  with  him  at  Ra- 
vi ana  when  be  wrote  theae  Stanzas,  any*.  -“They  were 

I 


Obscures  his  glory ; 

Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 

Still,  still  advancing, 

Willi  banners  glancing. 

His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on — 

Repose  but  cloys  him. 

Retreat  destroys  him, 

Love  brooks  not  a degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover! 

Till  years  are  over, 

And  then  recover, 

As  from  a dream. 

While  each  bewailing 
The  other’s  failing, 

With  wrath  and  railing, 

All  hideous  seem — 

While  first  decreasing. 

Yet  not  quite  ceasing. 

Wait  not  tilt  teasing 
All  passion  blight: 

If  once  diminish’d 
Love’s  reign  is  finish’d — 

Then  part  in  friendship, — and  bid  good~night.  (4) 

So  shall  affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 
Bring  back  with  joy : 

You  bad  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated, 

Your  passions  sated 
Began  to  doy. 

Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces — 

The  same  fond  faces 
As  through  the  past; 

And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 

Reflect  but  rapture — not  least  though  last. 

True,  separations 
Ask  more  than  patience; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen! 

But  yet  remaining, 

What  is ’t  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning, 

Beat  ’gainst  their  prison? 

Time  can  but  cloy  love, 

And  use  destroy  love: 

The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 

You’ll  find  it  torture 
Tliongb  sharper,  shorter, 

To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 

composed,  like  many  other*,  with  no  view  of  publication,  j 
but  merely  to  relieve  himself  In  n moment  of  suffering.  He  j 
bad  been  painfully  excited  by  some  circumstanees  whieh 
appeared  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  immediately  , 
quit  Italy;  and  in  the  day  and  the  hour  that  he  wrole  the  ! 
•ong,  was  labouring  under  an  arcras  of  fever.”—  L.  E. 

(3)  “Thai  *ped  hia  »pring.” — 1.  F.. 

(4)  V.  L.— “One  iait  embrace,  then,  and  bid  good-night." 
— L.  E. 
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ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY.  (1) 

Hess's  a happy  new  year!  but  with  reason 
I beg  you’ll  permit  me  to  say  — 

Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  season, 

But  as  few  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

January  2,  1820. 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIAM  PITT. 

Witb  death  doom’d  to  grapple, 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  be 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 


EPIGRAM. 

lie  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well: 

You  visit  him  on  earth  again. 

He'll  visit  you  in  hell.  (2) 


EPIGRAM. 

The  world  is  a bundle  of  hay, 

Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pall; 
Each  tugs  it  a different  way, 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 


ON  SOME  BROTHER  POETS. 
What  news,  what  news!  Queen  Oreaca, 
What  news  of  scribblers  five? 

S — — ■,  W , C e,  L— d,  and  C — e, 

All  damn'd  though  yet  alive ! 


IMPROMPTU. (3) 

Beneath  *****  ryes 
The  reclaim’d  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve. 

What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ? 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

I’m  thankful  for  your  books,  dear  Murray, 

But  why  not  send  Scott's  Muuas/cry/ 

1620. 

(1)  This  qnnirnin  is  eitrarted  from  a letter  of  Lord  Byron 
to  Mr.  Moore,  bearing  the  above  date.  The  line*  are  pre- 
faced by  those  which  follow,  taken  from  Cowper’a  John 
Gilpin;  — 

•*  To-itsy  il  I*  my  wedding-day. 

Anil  all  thr  folk*  would  »?«re. 

If  wife  ilioulii  dins  nt  F.ilinunlna, 

And  I iliould  diM  al  War*.”—  P.  E. 

(2)  la  the  MS.— 

••You  ensue  to  him  on  rartli  again, 
lie  *11  go  with  yon  lo  brH."— L.  E. 

Theae  lines,  together  with  the  44  Epitaph  for  William 
Pitt”  were  enclosed  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Moore.  Jnn.  2,  1820, 
in  which  the  author  thus  nllwles  to  them:—  “ Pray  let  not 
these  versiculi  go  forth  with  my  name,  except  among  the 
initiated,  because  my  friend  II  bn*  foamed  into  a reformer, 
and  I greatly  fear  will  subside  into  Newgate.”— P.  E- 

(3)  “With  the  view  of  inducing  bis  friends  (the  Earl 

and  Countess  of  Blessiugtnn)  to  prolong  their  stay  al  Genoa, 
Byron  suggested  their  taking  a pretty  villa,  culled  II  Para- 
dlsa.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own,  and  accompanied 
them  to  look  at  it.  Upon  that  occasion  it  was,  that,  on  the 
lady  expressing  some  intentions  of  residing  there,  he  pro- 
duced the  above  impromptu.  The  jest  which  it  contains 


TIIE  IRTSH  AVATAR.  (4) 

Ere  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave. 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o’er  the  tide, 
Lo!  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave, 

To  the  long-cberish’d  isle  which  he  loved  like  his — 
bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone. 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  freedom  could  pause 
For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  ceuturies  won, 

Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush’d  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o’er  his  rags ; 

The  Castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate's  no  more, 
And  the  famine  which  dwell  on  her  freedomless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth; 
Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his  hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  bis  birth. 

But  he  comes!  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes! 

Like  a goodly  Leviathan  roll'd  from  the  waves! 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 
With  a legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves! 

He  comes,  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 

To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  port — 
But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o’er ; 
Could  the  green  in  bis  fiat  be  transferr'd  to  his 
heurt! 

Could  that  long-wither’d  spot  but  be  verdant  again, 
And  a new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise — 

Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 
chain, 

And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the  skies. 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now? 

Were  he  God — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 
With  scarce  fewer  wriukles  than  sins  ou  his  brow — 
Such  senile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  mar  in  his  train!  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  lo  pamper  his  pride — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 

His  soul  o’er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied. 

Ever-gloriou*  Grattan! (5)  the  best  of  the  good! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest! 

had  been  Applied  by  the  Genoese  wits  to  himself.  Taking 
it  into  their  heads  that  this  villa  (which  was  also,  1 believe, 
a case  saluzxo  , had  been  the  one  fixed  on  for  his  own 
residence,  thry  said 1 2 3  4 11  Diavoio  e ancora  entrato  in  Pa* 
radiso.*  ” Moore. — P.  E- 

(4)  “In  one  copy,  the  following  sentence  ‘taken  from  a 
letter  of  Curran,  in  the  able  life  of  that  true  Irishman, 
written  hy  his  son)  U prefixed  a*  a motto  to  the  poem:— 
•And  Ireland  liken  bastinadoed  elephant,  kneeling  to  re- 
ceive the  paltry  rider.'  - At  the  end  of  the  verses  are  these 
words  (Signed)  YV.  L.  B **,  M.  A.,  and  written  with  a 
view  to  a bislmprirk.’  ” Moore,  IJJe. — P.  £- 

“ I will  show  you  my  Irish  Avatars.  Moore, tells  me  that 
it  has  saved  him  from  writing  on  the  same  subject:  he 
would  have  done  it  much  lietter.”  Medtoin.^-P;  K- 

(51  The  stanzas  referring  to  Grattan,  appear,  lo  have  been 
additions  made  to  the  poem  as  it  was  originally  composed. 
In  a letter  of  Lord  B.  lo  Mr.  Moore,  we  find  the  following: 
— u After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  concluding  with  ‘Hit  tool 
o’er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied,'  will  It  please  yon 
to  cause  insert  the  following  * addenda,’  which  I dreamed 
of  during  to-day’s  siesta 

• Ever  glorious  Grattan,'  sir,  etc.  etc.”— P.  E.* 
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With  all  which  Demosthenes  wan  ted  endued, 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess’d. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 

Though  uncquall'd,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun — 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a god  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one! 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute. 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch’d  from  the  glance 
of  his  mind. 

Bat  back  to  onr  theme!  Back  to  despots  and  slaves! 

Feasts  furnish’d  by  Famine!  rejoicings  by  Pain! 
True  freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  raves, 
When  a week’s  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendour  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt’s  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 
Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo!  Erin,  thy  lord! 

Kiss  his  (oot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied ! 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last, 

If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay, 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  monarchs  ne’er  give,  but  as  wolves 
yield  their  prey  ? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a king’s  is  to  reign , — 

To  reign ! in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 
Tbe  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain, 

From  Cmsar  the  dreaded  to  George  tbe  despised! 

Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trapping ! O’Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments ! His!!!  aud  thy  country  con- 
Half  an  age’s  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame,  [vince 
And  that  “Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  young 
prince!* 

Will  thy  yard  of  bine  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs? 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 

The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with  hymns? 

Ay!  “Build  him  a dwelling!*  let  each  give  his  mite! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite — 
And  a palace  bestow  for  a poor-house  and  prison ! 

Spread — spread,  for  Vitellius,  the  royal  repast, 

Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff* d to  the  gorge! 
And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  call’d 
“George!* 

Let  tbe  tables  be  loaded  with  (easts  till  they  groan! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal’s  throne, 
Like  their  blood  which  has  flow’d,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  his  name  he  thine  idol  alone — 

On  his  right  hand  behold  a Sejanus  appears! 
Thine  own  Cast lereagh ! let  him  still  be  thine  own  ! 
A wretch  never  named  bat  with  curses  and  jeers!(l) 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth, 
Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil, 

(I)  In  the  MS.— 

**  A nine  nnrr  (poke  but  wilh  nirwi  or  jem  " 

“ The  last  line,"  writes  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Moore,  “mast  run 
either 


Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl’d  from  her  ' 
earth, 

And  for  mnrder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a smile ! 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race — 

The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
If  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a being  so  base: 

If  she  did — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  bush’d, 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 
spring — 

See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  wilh  venom  fall  flush’d. 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a king ! 

Sbout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter!  Oh!  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 
Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a deeper  gulf  still. 

My  voice,  though  but  bumble,  was  raised  for  thy  right. 
My  vote,  as  a freeman's,  still  voted  thee  free, 

This  band,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  fight. 
And  this  heart,  though  outworu,  had  a throb  still 
for  thee! 

Yes,  I loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not  my 
land,  [sons, 

I have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy 
And  I wept  with  the  world  o’er  the  patriot  band 
Who  are  gone,  but  I weep  them  no  longer  as  once. 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar, — 

Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan, — all 
Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war. 
And  redeem’d,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  fall. 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graves! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day — 
Nor  Uie  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 
Be  stamp’d  in  the  turf  o’er  their  fetterless  clay. 

Till  now  I had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore, 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their  liberties  fled ; 
There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  tbe  core 
Of  an  Irishman’s  heart,  that  I envy — thy  dead. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  qnench  for  an  hour 
My  contempt  for  a nation  so  servile,  though  sore. 
Which  though  trod  like  tbe  worm  will  not  turn  upon 
power, 

'T  is  the  glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of  Moore ! 


SONNET  TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 
Rogers!  much  honour'd,  howsoe’er  assail’d 
By  wanton  ignorance  or  ribald  mirth, 

Thy  dwelling  as  a temple  has  been  hail'd 
Sacred  to  art,  to  genius,  and  to  worth, 

Thysdf  tbe  high  priest.  Star  and  coronet 
Arc  mated  there  with  blushing  merit ; there 
Tbe  frost-nipp'd  bud  of  talent  oft  hath  met 
The  warmth  that  nursed  it  till  its  fruit  it  bare. 
None  more  than  thou  have  true  desert  extoll’d, 

None  more  than  thou  have  scorn’d  the  heartless  proud. 
How  many  sufferers  hast  thou  consoled 
All  silently!  Nor  need  they  speak  aloud. 

In  hopes  to  shame  the  wretch  condemn’d  to  carve 
Food  for  foul  stomachs,  or  himself  to  starve. 

* A name  only  utter'd  with  eann  or  jeer* 

Or, 

' A wretch  never  named  but  with  curve*  or  jeer*.' 

“ Spoke,"  add*  bis  Lordship,  is  not  "grammar,  eiccpt  in  the 
House  of  Commons. P.  F. 
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FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 

DANTE,  LTNFERNO. 
caitto  V. 

“Siede  la  terra  dove  nata  fui 

Su  la  marina,  dove  il  Po  discende, 

Per  aver  pace  coi  segno ci  aui. 

Amor,  che  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s’  apprende, 

Prese  costal  della  bdla  persona 
Che  mi  fu  tolta;  e il  modo  ancor  in’  ofTende. 
Amor,  che  a null’  amato  amar  perdona, 

Mi  prese  del  costni  piacer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'abbondona ; 
Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  morte : 

Caina  attende  chi  in  vita  ci  spense  : ” 

Questc  parole  da  lor  ci  fur  portc. 

(I)  This  translation,  of  what  U generally  considered  the 
roost  exquisitely  pathetic  episode  in  the  Divina  Commedta, 
was  executed  tu  March,  1820,  at  Ravenna,  where,  just  live 
centuries  before,  and  in  the  very  bouse  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  born,  Dante's  poem  had  been  com- 
posed. 

In  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  Francesca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
that  “ Guddo  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Lanciotto,  the  eldest  son  of  his  enemy,  the  master  of  Ri- 
mini. Lanciotto,  who  was  hideously  deformed  in  counte- 
nance and  figure,  foresaw  that,  if  he  presented  himself  in 
person,  he  should  he  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent  as  his  represent- 
ative his  younger  brother,  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most 
accomplished  man  in  all  Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  ar- 
rive, and  imagined  she  bebeJd  her  future  husband.  That 
mistake  was  the  commencement  of  her  passion.  The  friends 
of  Guido  addressrd  him  in  strong  remonstrances,  and 
mournful  predictions  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a 
daughter,  whose  high  spirit  would  never  hrook  to  be  sacri- 
ficed with  impunity.  But  Guido  was  no  longer  in  a condition 
to  make  war ; and  the  necessities  of  the  politician  overcame 
the  feelings  of  the  father.” 

In  transmitting  his  version  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron 
says —u  Enclosed  you  will  find,  line  for  line.  In  third  rhyme 
(terza  rima),  of  which  your  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Bimini.  You  know  that  she 
was  born  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd, 
and  such  people.  I have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  line 
for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  it 
is  published,  publish  It  rrith  the  original ." 

lo  one  of  the  poet's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  following 
passage :— •*  January  2i),  1821,  past  midnight — one  of  the 
clock.  I have  been  reading  Frederick  Schlegd  * till  now, 
and  i can  make  out  nothing.  He  evidently  shows  a great 
power  of  words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of. 
He  is  like  Hazlitt  in  English,  who  talks  pimples;  a red  and 
white  corruption  rising  up  (in  little  imitation  of  mnuntaina 
upon  maps),  but  containing  nothing,  and  discharging  no- 
thing, except  their  own  humours.  I like  him  the  worse  I 
(that  Is,  Schlegel),  because  he  always  seems  upon  the  verge 
of  meaning;  and,  lo!  be  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  ■ 
like  a rainbow,  leaving  a rather  rich  confusion.  Of  Dante, 
he  says,  that  ‘at  no  time  has  the  greatest  and  most  national 
of  all  Italian  poets  ever  been  much  the  favourite  of  his  coun- 
trymen!' 'T  is  false.  There  have  been  more  editors  and 
commentators  (and  imitators  ultimately)  of  Dante,  than  of 
all  their  poets  pul  together.  JVM  a favourite!  Why,  they 
talk  Dante — write  Dante—  and  think  and  dream  Dante,  at 
this  moment  (1821),  to  an  excess  which  would  be  ridiculous, 
but  that  be  deserves  it.  He  says  also  that  Dante's  ‘chief 
defect  is  a waut,  in  a word,  of  gentle  feelings.'  Of  gentlo 
feel  logs ! — and  Francesca  of  Rimini  - and  the  father's  feel- 
ings in  I'golino— and  Beatrice — and  ‘la  Pia!'  Why,  there 
is  a grntleuess  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentleness,  when  lie  Is  ‘ 
tender.  It  Is  true  that,  treating  of  the  Christian  Hades,  or  j 
Hell,  there  is  not  much  scope  or  site  for  gentleness:  but  ( 
who  but  Dante  ronld  have  introduced  any  ‘gentleness'  at  all  j 
Into  llell?  Is  there  any  in  Milton’s?  No— and  Dante's  i 
Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty.” 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  dit  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ra-  | 
venna  and  of  Orris,  nni  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to 
Undolto,  son  of  Malatcsta,  l-ord  of  Rimini,  a man  of  ex- 
* 'Uftnm  on  the  History  of  Literature.  Antient  and  Modern.— L.  P.  | 


FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI. 

FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  (1) 

CAR  TO  tt. 

“The  land  where  I was  bom (2)  sits  by  the  sea*, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 

With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends, 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta’en  (3) 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 

Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  ns  along, 

But  Caina  (4)  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended  :”(5) 
These  were  the  accents  utter’d  by  her  tongue. 

traordlnary  conrage,  but  deformed  in  hU  person.  1U* 
brother  Paolo,  who  unhappily  possessed  those  grace*  which 
the  husband  of  Francesca  wanted,  engaged  her  affections ; 
and  being  taken  in  adnltery,  they  were  both  put  to  death 
by  the  euraged  Lanciotto.  The  interest  of  this  pathetic 
narrative  is  much  increased,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
father  of  this  unfortunate  lady  was  the  beloved  friend  and 
generous  protector  of  Dante  during  his  latter  days.  Ses 
anle,  p.  333,  and  also  Canto  xxvii.  of  the  Iitfemo,  where 
Dante,  speaking  of  Ravenna,  says — 

“ L'  •'puls  da  Polenta  Is  si  mm 
Si  che  Orvls  ricopre  co*  tool  vsnni.” 

" There  Polenta's  eagle  broods. 

And  In  bis  hioad  otrrumferrnr*  of  plant* 

O' mhsduwi  t>rvia.” — Cary. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  and  made  him- 
self roaster  of  Ravenna  in  1206.  in  1-122,  be  was  deprived 
of  his  sovereignly,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. He  is  enumerated,  by  Tirsbosebi,  among  the  poets  of 
his  time.— L.  E. 

2)  Ravenna. 

3)  Among  Lord  Byron’s  unpublished  letters  we  find 
the  following:— “Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from 
Dante. 

‘Seized  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  io  Us 
Bloom  was  ta'cn  from  me.  yet  lh«  mods  offends. 

Or, 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  form,  of  which  in  Its 
Bloom  I was  reft,  and  yet  Ibe  mode  offends. 

Love,  which  to  txme  beloved  to  lose  remits, 

| with  mutual  wish  lo  please  i 
Seised  me  ) with  wish  of  pleasing  bim  [ so  strong. 

* willi  the  desire  to  please  I 
That,  as  thou  sre’st.  not  yet  that  passion  quits,'  etc. 

You  will  find  these  readings  vary  from  the  MS.  1 sent  you. 
They  nre  closer,  but  rougher:  take  which  is  liked  best;  or, 
if  you  like,  print  them  as  variations.  They  are  all  close  to 
the  text.”  ,N.  Letters.— L.  B. 

(4)  From  Cain,  the  first  fratricide.  By  Calni  we  are  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  which  murderers  are 
condemned. 

(5)  The  whole  history  of  woman’s  love  Is  as  highly  and 
completely  wrought,  we  think,  in  these  few  lines,  as  that  of 
Juliet  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  Shakspeare.  Francesca  im- 
putes the  passion  her  brother-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not 
to  depravity,  hat  nobleness  of  heart  In  him,  and  to  her  own 
loveliness.  With  a mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  com. 
plarrnt  naivete,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  ignomi- 
nious death  robbed  him  of  her  beauty.  She  confesses  that 
•be  loved,  because  she  was  beloved, — that  ebarm  had  de- 
luded her;  and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  joy  had 
not  abandoned  her  even  in  hell— 

— — 1 piaorr  *1  forte, 

Che.  come  vedi,  anroc  non  m'  abbandona.* 

It  is  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and 
the  mqst  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation 
of  the  heart.  Her  guilty  passion  survives  its  pnnishnient 
by  Heaven — but  without  a shade  of  impiety.  How  striking 
is  the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness,  in  the  midst  of 
torments  that  can  never  cease;  when,  resuming  her  nar- 
rative, she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  with  enthu- 
siasm — 

* Quest],  che  mal  ds  me  non  Am  diviso* — 

She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  relieve  her  brotber-in-lnw  from 
nil  imputation  of  having  sedneed  her.  Alone,  and  uncon- 
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Da  ch’  io  inteai  quell’  anime  offense 
China!  il  viso,  e Unto  il  tenni  basso 
Fin  che  il  pocU  mi  disse:  u Che  pense?” 
Quando  risposi  coniinciai : u Ahi  lasso ! 

Quail  ti  dolci  peusier,  quanto  disio 
Metio  costoro  al  doloroao  passo!" 

Poi  mi  rivolsi  a loro,  e parlai  io, 

E coniinciai:  a Francesca,  i tuoi  martiri 
A lagritnar  mi  fauno  trislo  C pio. 

Ma  dim  mi : al  tempo  de’  dulci  sospiri 
A cbe,  e come  conccdctte  Araore 
Cbe  conoscestc  i dubbiosi  deairi?” 

Ed  ella  a me:  “Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria;(l)  e do  sa  il  tuo  dottore. 

Ma,  se  a conoscer  la  priina  rad  ice 

Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  affetto 
Faro  (2)  come  coloi  che  piange  e dice. 

Noi  leggevamo  un  giorno  per  diletto 

Di  Lancillotto,(3)  come  Amor  lo  strinse: 

Soli  eravamo,  e senza  alcun  sospelto. 

Per  piu  hate  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e scolorocci  il  viso: 

Ma  solo  nn  punto  fu  quel  che  ci  rinse. 
Quando  leggeinmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  coUnto  amante, 

Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

La  bocca  mi  bacio  tutto  t reman te: 

Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  c chi  lo  scrisse — 

Quel  gionio  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avante.” 
Men  Ire  che  I’  uuo  gpirto  questo  disse, 

L’altro  piangeva  si, che  di  pietade 
Io  veiini  men  cost  com*  io  morisse, 

E caddi,come  corj>o  morto  cade. 

scions  of  their  danger,  they  read  a love-story  together. 
They  gazed  upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion ; bat  the 
secret  of  their  matoal  passion  never  escaped  their  lips:— 

4 Per  pio  Sale  gli  ocrhl  ci  sonpinw 

uella  lelluni,  r trulororri  II  viso; 
a solo  an  punto  fu  qiul  die  ci  vinse." 

The  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the 
rain  of  Francesca.  It  was  the  romance  of  Laaciiot  and  Ge- 
nevra,  wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England:— 

‘Quando  lr(|rimno  il  diaialo  riso 
Rwr  lunilu  tla  rotanto  amante. 

Quest!.  die  mm  da  iue  non  fla  diviso 
La  bum  ini  bsciu  lulio  treinanl*.4 
After  this  avowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
one  touch  which  covers  her  with  confusion:  — 

• Qwl  giorno  piu  non  vt  leggemmo  svantc.’ 

She  otters  not  another  word*. — and  yet  we  faucy  her  before 
as,  with  her  downcast  and  glowing  looks;  whilst  her  lover 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silence  and  in  tears.  Dante, 
too,  who  bad  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to  death; 
but  is  ao  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a swoon.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  as  merely  a poetical  eiaggerntion. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a girl,  blooming  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.  The  episode,  too, 
was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  In  which  she  was 
born,  and  In  which  he  bad  himself,  daring  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  exile,  found  a constant  asylum.’’*  Macaulay. — L.  B. 

(I)  “In  omni  adversitnte  fortume  iufelicissimum  genus  in- 
fortunii  est  fuissc  fcliccm." — Hoettus.  Dante  himself  tells 
ns,  that  Boetitu  and  Cicero  <h  Jmlcili*  were  the  two  first 
books  that  engaged  bis  attention. — L-  E. 

• 44 1 pass  ri(b  day  where  Danlr'a  bones  are  laid ; 

A little  copula,  more  neat  than  solemn. 

Protects  lila  dust,  — hut  reverence  here  ■■  paid 

To  the  herd'*  tomb,  and  nut  the  warrior's  column: 

The  time  most  come  when,  bulh  alike  decay'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  ami  the  poet's  volume. 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  ton**  and  wars  of  earth. 

Before  Peltdes'  death,  or  Hornet's  bulb." — Dan  Juan,  C.  Ui.  [ 


Since  I first  listen’d  to  these  souls  offended, 

I bow'd  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  till — 

“What  think’s!  thou?”  said  the  bard;  when  I un- 
And  recommenced:  “Alas!  unto  such  ill  [bended, (4) 
How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil ! ” 

And  then  I turn'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes, 

And  said,  M Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 

But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs 
By  what  and  bow  thy  love  to  passion  rose, 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise?” 

Then  she  to  me:  “The  greatest  of  all  woes 
Is  to  remind  us  of  uur  happy  days  (5) 

In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knows.  (6) 

But  if  to  leant  our  passion’s  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  says.(7) 

We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh, 

OfLancilot,  how  love  enchain'd  him  too. 

We  were  aloue,  quite  unsuspiciously. 

But  off  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 
All  o’er  discolour'd  by  that  reading  were; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o’er  threw  ;(8) 

When  we  read  the  long-sigh’d-for  smile  of  her, 

To  be  thus  kiss’d  by  such  devoted  lover, (9) 

He  who  from  nte  can  be  divided  ne’er 
Kiss’d  my  mouth,  trembling  in  (he  act  all  over. 
Accursed  was  the  book  and  be  who  wrote! 

That  day  uo  further  leaf  we  did  nneover.” 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity’s  thralls 
I swoon’d  as  if  by  death  I had  been  smote, 

And  fell  down  even  as  a dead  body  falls.(IO) 

(2)  In  some  of  the  editions  it  is  * diro/  in  others  4 faro ; — 
an  essential  difference  between  4 saying'  and  ‘doing,’  which 
1 know  not  how  to  decide.  Ask  Foscolo.  The  d d edi- 
tions drive  me  mnd.”  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  M.  — L.  E. 

(3)  One  of  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Hound  Table,  and  tba 
lover  of  Genevra,  celebrated  In  romance.  See  Southey’s 
king  Arthur,  vol.  i p.  52.  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Man- 
chester, makes  nut  for  the  knight  both  a local  habitation 
and  a name  “The  name  of  Lancelot,”  he  says,  “is  an  ap- 
pellation truly  British,  and  significative  of  royalty;  Lance 
being  a Celtic  term  for  a spear,  and  Leod,  Lod.  or  Lot,  im- 
porting a people,  lie  was  therefore  (!)  a British  sovereign  ; 
and  since  he  is  denominated  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  perhaps  (!) 
he  resided  at  Cocciam,  in  the  region  Linnis,  and  was  the 
monarch  of  Lancashire ; as  the  kings  of  Creones.  living  at 
Selma,  on  the  forest  of  Morven,  are  generally  denominated 
sovereigns  of  Morven;  or,  more  properly,  was  King  of  Che- 
shire, and  resided  at  Pool-ton  Lancelot,  in  the  hundred  of 
Wirral.”  See  also  Ellis's  Specimen*  of  early  Homances, 
vol.  i.  p.  271.  — L.  E. 

(4)  In  the  MS.— 

44 ' What  think's!  tliou  ?’ " Hid  the  bard;  } f 1 unbended."— P.E.  j 

( when  ) 

(6)  In  the  MS.— 

. , | recall  to  mind  ) . . _ , _ 

44  Is  to  ‘ , ( our  happy  days.  — L.  E. 

I remind  us  ot  ) 

(8)  In  the  MS.— 

44  In  misery  and  j ^ * j thy  teacher  knows."—  L.  E. 

(7)  In  the  MS  :— 

44 1 will  I { as  he  who  weeps  and  says.’4— L.  L 

I do  even  ) 

(8)  In  the  MS — 

_ { overthrew  I „ 

44  But  one  point  only  ut  . / L.  E. 

{ o'er  threw  J 

(9)  In  the  MS.— 

44  To  be  thus  kiss’d  by  such  j * J loeer."— L.  E. 

I devoted  J 

(10)  The  episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini  Is  thus  translated 
by  Cary:  and  it  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Byron  to  giTe  the 
passage  here,  in  order  to  show  how  be  succeeded  its  over- 
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STANZAS,  (1) 

WRITTEN  WHEN  ABOUT  TO  JOIN  TDK  ITALIAN 
CARBONARI. 

When  r man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home. 
Let  him  combat  fur  that  of  his  neighbours; 

Lit  him  think  uf  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock’d  on  the  head  for  his  labours. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan, 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited; 

Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can, 

And,  if  not  shot  or  bang'd,  you  ’ll  get  knighted. 

EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

TO  pe«elofe.(2) 

This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you - 
*T  is  just  six  years  since  we  were  one. 

And  five  since  we  were  two. 

January  2,  1821. 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 

January  22,  1821.(3) 

Through  life’s  dull  road,  so  diin  and  dirty, 
I have  diagg'd  to  three-and-thirty, 

VYbat  have  these  years  left  to  me? 

Nothing — except  thirty-three. 

MARTIAL,  Lib.  I.  Epig.  I. 

Hie  eat,  quern  legit,  file,  quern  rrqulris, 

Toto  notua  in  orbe  Martialia.  etc. 

He  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial. 

Oh  reader!  is  the  well-known  Martial, 

The  Epigrammatist : while  living. 

Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving; 
So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a poet. 


ON  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

Mr.  Hoby  the  boot-maker’s  heart  is  quite  sore. 

For  seeing  the  Queen  makes  him  think  of  Jane  Shore; 
And,  in  fact  * * * * 1820. 


coming  *11  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  with  which  Mr.  Cary 
does  not  grapple 

*•  'The  land  that  gave  me  birth 
It  situate  on  tiir  coast,  where  Po  dr*r<-mla 
To  reil  In  ocean  willi  In*  sequent  streams. 

••  ■ Love,  that  in  gcntlr  hrart  i*  quickly  learnt. 

Entangled  him  by  that  fair  form,  from  me 
Ta'en  in  auch  ciurl  tori,  at  grieve*  me  still ; 

Love,  that  drulal  lake*  from  none  b.  Invert. 

Caught  me  with  pleasing  Iiim  to  pawing  well, 

Thai,  at  thou  treat,  hr  yet  desert*  me  not. 

Love  brought  ut  to  one  death  : Caina  wails 

The  toul.  who  spilt  our  life.*  Soeh  were  their  words. 

At  hearing  which  downward  I bent  m\  look*. 

And  held  them  there  »u  lung,  that  the  bard  cried! 

* What  art  thou  pondering  ?'  I in  answer  thus  : 

'Ala*:  by  what  tweel  thought*.  what  fond  detirr. 

Mail  they  at  length  to  that  ill  pats  have  rracli'il ! ’ 

" Then  turning,  I to  thrm  my  tprech  address'd. 

And  thus  began:  • Franceses  ! your  tad  fata 
• Even  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  move*. 

But  tell  me;  in  the  time  of  your  tweet  tight. 

By  what,  and  how  Lovr  granted,  lint  yp  Anew 
Your  yet  uncertain  withes?*  Stir  replied t 

* No  greater  grief  than  to  irmrmber  day* 

Of  joy.  when  misery  la  at  hand.  That  kens 
Thy  leara’d  inairncior.  Yet  to  eagerly 

If  Uion  art  bent  to  know  tbe  primal  root 
From  whence  our  love  gal  being.  I will  do 
At  one.  who  wrepa  amt  tells  Ida  tale.  One  day. 

For  our  drlighl.  wr  read  of  Lanrrlot, 

How  him  love  thrall'd.  Alone  wr  were,  and  no 
Snapiriun  near  ut.  Ofttimrs  by  that  reading 
Oar  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hn* 

Fled  Irom  our  alter'd  eherk.  But  at  on*  point 
Alone  we  fell.  When  of  Uial  smile  wr  read, 

The  wisli.d  smile,  so  rapluxiutly  kiaa’d 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
Prom  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lip* 

All  trembling  Aim'd.  The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  love's  purveyor*.  In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more.  While  Unit  unr  spoil  tpake. 

The  other  wail'd  so  sorely,  dial  In  art  . truck, 

I.  through  Companion  fainting,  seem'd  not  far 
Front  death,  and  like  a corse  fell  to  kite  ground." 

The  story  of  Franeesca  and  Paolo  is  a great  favourite  with 
the  Italians.  It  i a noticed  by  all  tbe  historians  of  Ravenna. 
Petrarch  introduces  it,  in  his  Trionfl  d' Amort,  among 
his  examples  of  calamitous  passion;  and  Tassoni.  in  bia 
Seech  in  ttapita,  represents  Paolo  Malateata  as  leading  the 
troops  of  Rimini,  and  describes  him.  when  mouuted  on  his 
charger,  as  contemplating  a golden  sword  chain,  presented 
to  him  by  Fra  age  sea 

44  Rimini  vten  eon  Is  handler*  tests, 

Gnids  mill*  rsvalli.  r nullc  fanti... 

Halil  domra  si  dipartir  Franceses’ 

L’  sure*  catena,  a cm  la  tpada  append*, 
la  va  mifando  ll  initrro,  e rinfAiiim 
Quel  focu  og nor.  flu  I’  amma  gli  arevnde. 

Quanto  cere*  fnggir,  tantu  a’  invraca." 

**  To  him  Francesca  gave  the  golden  chain 

At  pilling- time,  from  wlurli  hit  sword  wat  hung; 

The  wrrirhrd  lover  gaxrd  at  it  with  pain. 

Adding  new  pangs  to  those  hit  heart  had  wrung ; 

The  more  be  tough!  to  Oy  lha  luscious  bane, 

Tbe  firmer  he  wat  bound,  the  deeper  tiuug.'’— 1„  E. 


(1)  In  allusion  to  these  stanzas,  Lord  Ryron  writes  thus 
to  Mr.  Moore,  from  Ravenna,  1820:  — “If  ‘honour  should 
come  unlooked  for*  to  any  of  your  acquaintance,  make  a 
melody  of  it,  that  his  ghost,  like  poor  Yorick’s,  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  plaintively  pitied— or  still  more 
nobly  commemorated,  like  *Oh  breathe  not  his  name.*  In 
case  you  should  not  tbiuk  him  worth  it,  here  is  a chant 
for  you  instead.” — I*.  E. 

(2)  Another  version  of  this  epigram  runs  thus: — 

"How  strangely  Time  lilt  course  baa  run, 

Since  first  I pair'd  with  you; 

Six  yc.sr » ago  wr  made  hut  os  a, 

Now  five  have  made  at  two."— P.  B. 

(3)  In  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diary  of  the  preceding  day,  we 

find  the  following  entry " January  21,  1821.  Dined— vi- 
sited—came  home — read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in 

Grimm's  Correspondence,  which  says,  that  ‘ Regnard  ft  la 
plupart  des  poctra  comiqurs  etnient  gens  hilieux  rt  melan- 
coliqurs;  ft  que  M.  de  Voltaire,  qui  eat  tre.s-gai,  n'a  jamais 
fait  que  des  tragedies  — et  que  la  comedie  gaie  e*t  le  seal 
genre  oil  11  n'ait  point  r4u*si.  Ccat  que  celui  qui  rit  ct  celul 
qui  fait  rire  sont  deux  homines  fort  different*!'  At  this 
moment  I feel  as  bilious  at  the  best  comic  writer  of  them 
all  (even  as  Regnard  himself,  the  next  to  Molicre.  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  wbo 
is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide;,  and  am  not  in  spi- 
rits to  continue  my  proposed  tragedy.  Tomorrow  is  my 
birth-day — that  is  to  say.  ut  twelve  o*  the  elock,  midnight; 
i.  e.  in  twelve  minutes,  I shall  have  completed  thirty  und- 
three  years  of  age ! ! !— and  1 go  to  my  bed  with  a heaviness 
of  heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose. 

* " * * it  is  three  minutes  past  twelve— 

* *T  is  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,'  and  1 am  now 
thirty-three  I— 

* F.heu,  fugaces,  Posthume,  Poatbume, 
laburitur  anni;*— 

but  I don’t  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I have  done,  as 
for  w but  1 might  have  done.” — L.  K. 

To  this  passage  Lord  Ryron  added  the  following  whimsical 
epitaph 


interred  in  the  rurally 
of  the  Past. 

from  whence  there  is  no 
Re*  or  red  ion 

for  tbe  Day* — whatever  there  may  he 
for  the  Dust — 
the  Thirty-Third  Year 
of  an  il|-*prnt  life, 
m Wbieh,  after 

a lingering  dives**  of  many  month*, 
tank  into  ■ Ir'hargy, 
sod  expired, 

January  nd  1811,  A.  D. 
Leaving  a Socceaaor 
Inconsolable 
for  U»c  very  loas  whish 
occasioned  its 
— P.  E.  Existence. 
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EPIGRAM, 

OH  THE  BRASIERft’  COMPANY  HAVING  RESOLVED  TO 
PRESENT  AH  ADDRESS  TO  QUEEN  CAROLINE. ( I ) 

Tiie  bniien,  it  aeema,  are  preparing  to  pass 
Ad  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass; — 
A superfluous  pageant— for,  by  the  Lord  Harry  ! 
They’ll  find  where  they’re  goiug  much  more  than  they 
carry.  (2) 


JOHN  KEATS.(3) 
“Who  kill’d  John  Keats?" 
“ I,"  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarly; 
“*Twas  one  of  my  feats." 

“ Who  shot  the  arrow  ?— 
The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man), 
Or  Southey  or  Barrow  ! ” 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD  BE- 
TWEEN FLORENCE  AND  PISA.  (4) 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a name  great  in  story; 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  oar  glory; 

And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 
wriukled? 

’Tis  but  as  a dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled : 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary ! 
What  care  I for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory  ? 

Oh  Fame  1(5) — if  I e’er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
*T  was  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

(1)  The  procr Avion  of  the  Brnsirrs  to  Brandenbargh  House 
«n  one  of  the  most  absurd  fooleries  of  the  time  of  the  late 
Queen’s  trial.  -I„  E. 

“Have  you  beard  thal  the  'Brasiers’  Company*  have,  or 
mean  to  preseot  an  address  at  Brandenburgb  House,  ‘in 
armour/  and  with  all  possible  variety  and  splendour  of 
braicn  apparel?”  Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Moore,  Ravenna.  1821.— 

P.E. 

(2)  “There  ij  an  epigram  for  you,  is  it  not?— worthy 

Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  mrttqalttictl  port, 

A man  of  sail  merit,  though  frw  pmplr  know  j{. 

Thr  perusal  of  whom  (as  I told  you  at  Mvstri) 

I owe,  in  grrst  part,  to  my  [union  fur  pastiy.** 

1 B . teller*,  January  22,  1821.— L.  E. 

(3)  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  date  of  July  30th,  1821 , Lord 
Byron  thus  addresses  that  gentleman: — “Are  yon  aware 
that  Shelley  has  written  an  Elegy  on  John  Keats?” — en- 
titled .Jdonals — “and  accuses  the  Quarterly  /ferine  of  kill- 
ing him."  Then  come  the  above  lines,  a parody  on  “ Who 
killed  poor  Cock  Robin  ?”  By  such  drollery  his  Lordship  no 
doubt  meant  fo  ridicule  this  idea  of  his  friend,  which,  in- 
deed, be  had  already  more  gravely  disputed,  in  a letter  to 
Shelley  himself  Moore.  - P.  E. 

(♦)  “I  composed  these  stanza*  (except  the  fourth,  added 
now)  a few  days  ago.  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa.” 
B.  Diary,  Pisa,  6th  Nov.  1821.— L.E. 

“1  enclose  yon  some  lines  written  not  long  ago,  which 
you  may  do  what  yon  like  with,  as  they  are  very  harm- 
less. Only,  if  copied,  or  printed,  or  set,  I could  write  it 
more  correctly  than  in  the  usual  way  in. .which  one’s 
'nothings  arc  moostered.’  as  Coriolaaus  says.”  Lord  B.  to 
Mr  Moon r.  Pisa,  1821.— P.  E. 

(6)  In  the  same  Diary,  we  And  the  following  painfully  in- 
teresting passage: — “As  far  as  F*u»  goes  (that  is  to  say, 
living  Fame),  I have  bad  my  share,  perhaps-  indeed,  cer- 
tainly—more  than  my  deserts.  Some  odd  instances  have 


WORKS. 


There  chiefly  I sought  thee,  there  only  I found  thee; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround 
thee;  [story, 

When  its  spark  led  o’er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my 
1 knew  it  was  love,  and  1 felt  it  was  glory. 


EPIGRAMS. 

Oh,  Castlereagh!  thou  art  a patriot  now; 

Cato  died  for  his  country,  so  didst  thou: 

He  perish’d  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved, 

Thou  entt’st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  saved ! 


So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat! — The  worst 
Of  this  is, — that  his  own  was  not  the  first 


So  he  has  cut  his  throat  at  last ! — He!  Who? 
The  man  who  cut  bis  country’s  long  ago. 


EPITAPH. 

Posterity  will  ne'er  survey 
A nobler  grave  than  this: 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Castlereagh: 
Stop,  traveller,  and . 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

For  Orford(C)  and  for  Waldegrave(7) 

Yon  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave; 
Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a live  dog,  ’t  is  said, 

Be  worth  a lion  fairiy  sped, 

A lire  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 

My  Murray. 

occurred  to  my  own  experience  of  the  wild  and  strange 
places  to  which  a name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may 
impress.  Two  years  ago — (almost  three,  being  in  August, 
or  July,  1810) — 1 received  at  Ravenna  a letter  in  English 
verse  from  Itrontheim  in  Norway,  written  by  a Norwegian, 
and  full  of  the  usual  compliments,  etc.  etc.  In  the  same 
mouth  I received  an  invitation  into  Holstein,  from  a Mr. 
Jacobson,  I think,  of  Hamburgh ; also  (by  the  same  medium) 
a translation  of  Mcdora'a  song  in  the  Corsair,  by  a West- 
phalian baroness  (uof  * Thunderton-tronek’),  with  some  ori- 
ginal  verses  of  bees  {very  pretty  and  KlopstockUb),  and  a 
prose  translation  annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my 
wife.  As  they  concerned  her  more  than  me,  1 sent  them  to 
her  with  Mr.  Jacobson’s  letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  past  the  summer  in  Holstein,  while  in 
Italy,  from  people  1 never  knew.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  Venice.  Mr.  J.  talked  to  me  of  the  'wild  roses  growing 
in  the  Holstein  summer : ’ why,  thru,  did  the  Cimhri  and  the 
Trutonrs  emigrate? — What  a strange  thing  is  life  and  man  l 
Were  I to  present  myself  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  my 
daughter  now  is,  the  door  would  be  shut  in  my  fare,  unless 
(as  is  not  impossible)  I knocked  down  the  porter;  and  if  I 
had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Drontbeim  (the 
farthest  town  in  Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I should  lava 
been  received  with  open  arms  into  the  mansions  of  strangers 
and  foreigners — attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  that  of  mind 
and  rumour.  As  far  as  Fame  goes,  I have  bad  my  share: 
it  has.  Indeed,  been  leavened  by  other  human  contingencies ; 
and  this  in  a greater  degree  than  has  occurred  to  most  li- 
terary men  of  a decent  rank  in  life;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I take  it  that  such  equipoise  is  the  condition  of  humanity.” 
—L.  E. 

(6)  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  qf  the  last  Nine  Years  qf 
the  Uclgn  </  f.eonje  //.— L.  K. 

(7)  Memoirs  by  James  Earl  FF'aldegrave,  Governor  of 
George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales-— L.  E. 
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And  it,  89  the  opinion  goes, 

Verse  bath  a better  sale  than  pro*e — • 

Certes,  I should  have  more  than  those, 

My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  crarom’d. 

So,  if  you  will,  I shan't  be  shamm’d  ; 

And  if  you  icon’/,  you  may  be  damn'd, 

My  Murray. (1) 

THE  CHARITY  BALL.  (2) 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a husband  and  father. 

If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 

So  the  pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather, 

And  the  saint  patronises  her  “ Charity  Ball!” 

What  matters! — a heart  which,  though  faulty,  was 
feeling, 

Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fair  dealing, 

As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  - the  ball!” 


ELEGY  ON  THE  RECOVERY  OF  LADY 
Bkhold  the  blessings  of  a lucky  lot, 

My  play  (3)  is  damn'd,  and  Lady  **  * * not! 


SONG. 

sia — “the  vicar  ahd  asosis.” 

Do  you  know  Doctor  Nott,  (4) 

With  a crook  in  his  lot. 

Who  several  years  since  tried  to  dish  up 
A neat  Codicil 
To  the  Princess's  Will, 

That  made  Doctor  Nott  not  a Bishop ! 

So  the  Doctor,  being  found 
A little  unsound 

In  his  doctrine,  at  least  as  a teacher, 

And  kick’d  from  one  stool 
As  a knave  and  a fool, 

Has  mounted  another  as  preacher! 

In  that  gown,  like  a skin 
With  no  lion  within, 

He  still  for  the  bench  would  be  driving, 

And  roareth  away, 

A true  Vicar  of  Bray, 

Except  that  his  bray  lost  his  living. 

“’Gainst  free-thinkers,”  he  roars, 

“ Yon  should  all  shut  your  doors, 

Or  be  bound  in  the  Devil's  indentures.” 

And  here  I agree, 

For  who  ever  would  be 
A guest  where  old  Simony  enters! 

(1)  “ Can't  accept  your  courteous  offer.  These  matters 
must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kionaird.  He  D my 
trustee,  and  u man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state  all 
your  mercantile  reasons,  whirh  you  might  not  like  to  state 
to  me  personally,  such  as  1 heavy  season’ — 'flat  public’  — 
'don’t  go  off ' — • lordship  writes  too  much' -'won’t  take 
advice’  -'declining  popularity' — 'deduction  for  the  trade' — 
'make  very  little’ — • generally  lose  by  bim' — ‘ pirated  edition’ 
— * foreign  edition’  — * severe  criticisms,'  etc.  with  other  hints 
and  howls  for  an  oration,  which  I leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer.” — Jjjrd  B.  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  33,  1821. 
— L.  E. 

"The  argument  of  the  above  [stanzas]  is  that  he  wanted  to 
' stiut  me  of  my  siloings,  ’ as  Lear  soys, — that  is  to  say,  not 


Let  the  Priest  who  beguiled 
His  Sovereign’s  child 
To  his  own  dirty  views  of  promotion, 

Wear  the  sheep's  clothing  still 
Among  flocks  to  his  will, 

And  dishonour  the  cause  of  devotion. 

The  AJtar  and  Throne 
Are  in  peril  alone 

From  such  as  yourself,  who  would  render 
The  Altar  itself 
A sh*»p  let  for  pelf, 

Aud  pray  God  to  pay  his  defender. 

But,  Doctor,  one  word. 

Which  perhaps  you  have  heard — 

“They  should  never  throw  stones  who  have  windows 
Of  glass  ” to  be  broken : 

And  by  that  same  token, 

As  a sinner,  you  can’t  care  what  sin  does. 

But  perhaps  you  do  well: 

Your  own  windows,  they  tell, 

Have  long  ago  suffer’d  erasure; 

Not  a fragment  remains 
Of  your  character’s  panes, 

Since  the  Regent  refused  you  a glazier. 

Though  your  visions  of  lawn 
Have  all  been  withdrawn, 

And  you  miss'd  your  bold  stroke  for  a mitre, 

In  a very  snug  way 

You  may  still  preach  and  pray, 

And  from  bishop  sink  into  backbiter! 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

Yon  have  ask’d  for  a verse — the  request, 

In  a rhymer,  'twere  strange  to  deny; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 

And  my  feelings  (its  fouutain)  are  dry. 

Were  I now  as  I was,  I had  sung 

What  Lawrence  has  penciled  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  ou  my  tongue, 

Aud  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

I am  ashes  where  once  I was  fire. 

And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead; 

What  I loved  I now  merely  admire, 

And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

' My  life  is  not  dated  by  years ; 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a plough; 

And  there  is  not  a furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain.(5) 

to  propose  an  extravagant  price  for  an  extravagant  poem,  as 
is  becoming.”  Lord  B-  to  Mr.  Moore,  Ravenna,  1822.  — L.  K. 

(2)  These  linrs  were  written  on  reading  in  Ibe  newspa- 
pers, that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patroness  of  a ball  in  aid  of 
some  charity  at  Hinckley. — I*.  K. 

(3)  Marino  Faliero,  which,  if  not  actually  u damned”  in 
the  theatrical  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a failure,  as  far  as  regards  stage  representa- 
tion.— P.  K. 

(4)  Dr.  Nott,  tator  to  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  who  preached  a Sermon  denouncing  Lord  Byron’s 
Coin  an  a blasphemous  production. — L.  K. 

(5)  The  verses  were  composed  December  1,1810.  “They 
are  so  unworthy  the  author,”  says  Lady  Blessing  ton,  “that 
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STANZAS.  (1) 

Oa ! — my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow ! 

Where  is  my  lover?  where  is  my  lover? 

Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover? 

Far — far  away  ! and  alone  along  the  billow  ? 

Oh!  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow! 

Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay? 
How  the  long  night  Hags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 

And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow ! 
Oh!  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow! 

Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
In  return  for  the  tears  I shed  upon  thee  waking; 

4^et  me  not  die  till  be  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 
Then  if  thou  wilt — no  more  my  lonely  Pillow, 

In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him. 

And  then  expire  of  the  joy — but  to  behold  him! 

Oh!  my  lone  bosom!— oh!  my  lonely  Pillow  ! 


THE  CONQUEST.  (2) 

The  Son  of  Love  and  l>ord  of  War  I sing; 

Him  who  bade  England  bow  to  Normandy, 

And  left  the  name  of  Conqueror,  more  than  King 
To  his  unconquerable  dynasty. 

Not  fann'd  alone  by  Victory’s  Meeting  wing, 

He  rear’d  his  bold  and  brilliant  throue  on  high : 
The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fast, 

And  Britons*  bravest  victor  was  the  last. 

Starch  8-0,  1831. 

they  are  merely  Riven  as  proof  that  the  greatest  genius  can 
sometimes  write  bad  verse*,  ns  even  Homer  nods." 

The  following  was  Lady  Rlcssington’s  answer:— 

“ When  I ask'd  for  a verse,  pray  believe, 

' T was  not  vanity  urged  me  desire  ; 

For  no  more  ran  my  mirror  drense. 

And  no  more  ran  I poets  inspire. 

Time  has  tonelr’d  with  rode  fingers  my  brow, 

And  Ihe  roses  have  lied  from  my  cheek  ; 

Then  it  surrl>  were  folly,  if  now 

I Ihe  praise  due  to  beauty  should  seek. 

But  as  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine 
Of  some  saint  bear  a relic  away, 

I sought  n memorial  of  thine. 

As  ■ treasure  when  distant  I stray. 

Oil ! say  not  that  lyre  is  nuttrung. 

Whose  chords  ran  surli  raptures  bestow. 

Or  His l mute  is  U.at  mag  irul  tongue. 

From  whence  music  and  poetry  ll<iw. 

And  ilinngh  Sorrow,  ere  yet  youth  has  fled. 

May  have  alter'd  the  locks'  yctly  hue. 

The  bays  that  encircle  the  head 

Hide  Um  raviaher’t  marks  from  oar  view.'*— P.  E. 

(I)  These  verse*  were  written  hy  l,ord  Byron,  and  given  to 
the  Countess  Guirrioli,  ■ little  before  he  left  Italy  for  Greece. 
They  were  meant  to  suit  the  llindostnnee  air — “ Alin  Mulla 
Punea."  which  the  Countess  was  fond  of  singing.  — L.  E. 

(3!  This  fragment  was  found  amongst  Lord  Byron's 
papers,  aftrr  his  departure  from  Genoa  for  Greece. — L.  E. 

(3)  In  Lady  Blcssington's  Conrcrtations  t rilh  Lord  Byron 
wr  fiud  these  lines  thus  introduced : “ I will  give  you  some 
stanzas  I wrote  yesterday  (said  Byron);  they  areas  simple 
av  even  Wordsworth  himself  could  write,  and  would  do  for 
music.” — P.  K. 

(4)  This  lampoon  upon  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  the  most  perfect  specimen  extant  of  Lord  Byron's 
skill  in  caricature,  is,  for  obvious  reason*  omitled  in  the 
l^indon  Edition*,  but  was  muliciously  given  to  the  world  by 
Fraser's  Magazine,  which  delights  in  all  kinds  of  litrrary 
mischief.  The  publication  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Times 
nad  the  Examiner,  both  of  which  dealt  severely  with  the 
noble  satirist.  We  subjoin  their  observations,  after  the  fol- 
lowing note,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  lampoon  by  Fraser. 
The  lines  are  dated  181 X,  without  month  or  place. 

i [ “ 1/ird  Byron  abased  every  body  he  knew,  and  the  closer 
I the  Intimacy  the  grosser  the  abuse.  As  Sam  Huger*  was 
I among  bis  most  intimate  friends,  Yon  (Rogers')  and  I were 

l 


TO (3) 

But  once  I dared  to  lift  my  eyes, 

To  lift  my  eyes  to  lliee; 

And,  since  that  day,  beneath  the  skies, 
No  other  sight  they  see. 

In  vain  sleep  shuts  them  in  the  night. 
The  night  grows  day  to  me, 

Presenting  idly  to  my  sight 
What  still  a dream  must  be. 

A fatal  dream — for  many  a bar 
Divides  thy  fate  from  mine; 

And  still  my  passions  wake  and  war, 
But  peace  be  still  with  thine. 


ON  SAM  ROGERS.  (4) 

Question  and  Answer. 

QUESTION. 

Nose  and  chin  would  shame  a knocker; 

Wrinkles  that  would  puzzle  Cocker; 

Mouth  which  marks  the  envious  scorner, 

With  a scorpiuu  in  each  comer. 

Turning  its  quick  tail  to  sting  you 
In  the  place  (hat  most  may  wring  you; 

Eyes  of  lead-like  hue,  and  gummy; 

Carcass  pick'd  out  from  some  mummy; 

Bowels  (but  they  were  forgotten, 

Save  the  liver,  and  that’s  rotten); 

never  correspondent*  (up  Byron  in  one  of  bis  letters  to 
him),  but  always  something  better— which  U,  very  good 
friends,*}  it  could  not  be  expected  that  hr  should  escape, 
and  it  was  well  known  in  all  literary  circles  that  one  of  the 
most  stinging  and  personal  little  satires  ever  written  by  his 
Lordship  wa«  directed  against  the  poetkal  banker.  This 
poem  was  in  Moore’s  bauds;  but  be,  having  the  fear  of  ex- 
clusion from  Rogers’s  table  before  his  eyes,  would  not  publish 
it; — it  was  also  in  Murra)'*  hands;  hut  he,  having  the  fear 
of  the  bawling  of  those  Whig  folks  who  Infest  his  sanctum 
before  his  optics,  could  not  muster  nerve  enough  to  give  it 
to  the  world.  As  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  its  way  that 
fell  from  his  Lordship’s  pen.  we  thought  it  a pity  that  the 
public  should  he  deprived  of  It;  and  a/tcr  having  sought 
for  it  for  some  time  in  vain,  we  are  now  enabled,  hy  the 
kindness  of  a fair  friend,  whose  name  mutt  be  a secret,  but 
which  if  published  would  be  an  ornament  to  our  pages,  to 
lay  it  before  our  readers. ”J 

The  rimes  visits  the  author  with  the  following  flagel- 
lation : — 

“Every  body  who  has  read  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poems 
with  attention,  however  slight,  will  feel  little  surprise  that 
a person  so  destitute  of  sound  principles,  and  combining,  with 
the  utmost  levity  of  thinking,  the  most  obstinate  and  un- 
reasoning self- w ill,  should  utter  the  most  contradictory 
opinions,  both  of  men  and  things,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  moment,  or,  perhaps,  no  better  cause  than  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind.  It  is  notorious  to  all  who  kucw  him. 
that  he  lampooned  his  dearest  friends,  and  amused  one  set  of 
companions  by  caricatures  of  another,  whom  lie,  in  turn,  i 
favoured  with  ludicrous  representations  of  the  first-  Every  \ 
body  knew  that  this  was  the  condition  of  all  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  nobody  was  stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  the  ■ 
weakest  of  mankind  could  be  capable  of  sincerity,  mnrh  lr*v 
of  so  Arm  and  sacred  a relation  as  friendship.  Ili*  mind, 
highly  gifted  as  it  was  with  various  talent*,  had  no  intel- 
lectual dignity,  and  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  higher 
duties  and  virtues  of  life.  He  was  like  a child  with  a doll  ] 
— now  dressing  it  with  all  tlie  flurry  at  hand,  and  caressing  j 
it  with  all  the  endearments  within  the  reach  of  its  fancy, 
then  dashing  it  to  piece*  because  a pin  or  a plait  was  out  of 
place.  It  is  obvious  that  the  praise  or  censure  of  such  a 
man,  however  ably  written,  cannot  be  of  the  least  worth  < 
or  injury  to  any  human  creature,  as  it  may  always  be  pre-  . 
sumed  that  in  his  Lordship’s  portfolio,  if  not  in  his  printed  j 
works,  some  set-off  will  be  found  for  every  panegyric  and 
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Skin  all  sallow,  flesh  all  sodden, — 
Form  the  devil  would  frighten  God  in# 
Is  *t  a corpse  stuck  up  for  show, 
Galvanised  at  times  to  go? 

With  the  Scripture  in  connection, 

New  proof  of  the  resurrection? 

\ ampire,  ghost,  or  goul,  what  is  it  ? 

I would  walk  ten  miles  to  miss  it 


Many  passengers  arrest  one. 

To  demand  the  same  free  questioo. 

Shorter’s  my  reply,  and  franker, — 

That’s  the  Bard,  the  Beau,  the  Banker. 

Yet  if  you  could  bring  about 
Just  to  turn  him  inside  out, 

Satan’s  self  would  seem  less  sooty, 

And  bis  present  aspect — Beauty. 

Mark  that  (as  he  masks  the  bilious 
Air,  so  softly  supercilious) 

Chasten'd  bow,  and  mock  hnmility, 

Almost  sicken  to  servility; 

Hear  bis  tone  (which  is  to  talking 
That  which  creeping  is  to  walking. 

Now  on  all-fours,  now  on  tip*toe); 

Hear  the  tales  he  lends  his  lip  to; 

Little  hints  of  heavy  scandals; 

Every  friend  in  turn  he  bandies; 

All  which  women  or  which  men  do, 

Glides  forth  in  an  inuendo, 

Clothed  in  odds  and  ends  of  humour — 

Herald  of  each  paltry  rumour, 

From  divorces  down  to  dresses. 

Women’s  frailties,  men’s  excesses, 

AH  which  life  presents  of  evil 
Make  for  him  a constant  revel. 

Yon  ’re  his  foe,  for  that  he  fears  you. 

And  in  absence  blasts  and  sears  you: 

Yon ’re  his  friend — for  that  he  hates  you. 

First  caresses,  and  then  baits  you — 

Darting  on  the  opportunity 
W hen  to  do  it  with  impunity : 

every  calumny.  We  have  been  led  lo  make  these  remarks 
from  seeing,  lately,  a most  malignant  and  atrocious  satire 
against  Mr.  Rogers,  which  most  have  been  written  at  the 
time  the  noble  bard  was  poblicty  bedaubing  his  friend  with 
flattery.  We  certainly  are  of  opinion  with  those  who  think 
the  ‘slaTer*  of  the  flattery  more  Injurious  than  the  ‘bite’ 
of  the  libel.  But  the  slhnder  can  do  no  Injury  to  Mr.  Ro 
gers-  Th*  united  voices  of,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous 
circle  of  friends  possessed  by  any  man  in  England  will  in- 
dignantly repel  the  calnmny,  which  will  merely  be  remem- 
bered as  another  item  in  the  almost  incalculable  list  of  the 
mean  and  dirty  qualities  of  its  author.  We  would,  however, 
recommend  as  a cariosity  to  the  readers  of  the  satire  the 
encomiastic  sonnet  (p.  862,  ante)  written  by  Lord  Byron  on 
the  same  gentleman  on  whom  he  has.  in  the  lampoon,  emp- 
tied all  the  venom  which  even  his  black  bile  eould  generate. 

“One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  true  account  of  I.ord  Byron 
is  yet  to  be  written ; for  thopgh  his  real  character  peeps  out 
through  all  the  mist  with  which  the  incense  of  flattery  or 
friendship  has  enveloped  it,  a faithful  picture  is  still  wanting 
in  justice  to  the  man  himself,  whose  character  requires  ex- 
planation, and  to  the  world,  who  have  been  absurdly  ac- 
cused of  using  him  worse  than  he  deserved.” 

The  kxaminer  designates  the  Hues  as  unmannerly  and 
inhuman,  and,  after  alluding  to  the  contrast  they  present 
with  the  writer's  eulogy  on  the  same  person,  proceeds  thos: — 
“ Let  us  turn  from  Lord  Byron's  vilification  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
to  Mr-  Rogers's  touchiug  lines  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byrop, 
written,  certainly,  when  he  would  not  have  credited  the 
treachery  of  his  noble  friend.  In  the  passage  on  Bologna, 

I in  his  Italy,  he  says  of  Byron: — 


You  are  neither— then  hell  flatter, 

Till  he  finds  some  trait  for  satire; 

Hunts  your  weak  point  out,  then  shows  it 
Where  it  injures  to  disclose  it, 

In  the  mode  that’s  most  invidious. 

Adding  every  trait  that’s  hideous — 

F rom  the  bile,  whose  blackening  river 
Rushes  through  his  Stygian  liver. 

Then  he  thinks  himself  a lover — 

Why  ? 1 really  can’t  discover, 

In  his  mind,  age,  (ace,  or  figure; 
Viper-broth  might  give  him  vigour,— 

Let  him  keep  the  cauldron  steady. 

He  the  venom  has  already. 

For  his  fauitj — he  has  but  one , 

’T  is  but  envy,  when  all ’s  done. 

He  but  pays  the  pain  he  suffers, 
Clipping,  like  a pair  of  snuffers. 

Lights  which  ought  to  burn  the  brighter 
For  this  temporary  blighter. 

He’s  the  cancer  of  his  species, 

And  will  eat  himself  to  pieces, — 

Plague  personified,  and  famine, — 

Devil,  whose  sole  delight  is  damning. 

For  his  merits,  would  you  know  ’em? 
Once  he  wrote  a pretty  Poem. 


ON  LADY  M3LBANKE  S DOG  TRIM.(I) 


At. as!  poor  Trim  ; 

1 ’m  sorry  for  him : 

1 had  rather  by  half 
It  had  been  Sir  Ralph. 


LINES  TO  LADY  HOLLAND.  (2) 

Lady,  accept  the  gift  a hero  wore, 

In  spite  of  all  this  elegiac  stuff ; 

Let  not  seven  stanzas,  written  by  a bore, 
Prevent  your  Ladyship  from  taking  snuff. 

1 Yet  thy  heart,  me  thinks. 

If  •>  grnerou j,  nob/t  n»b(t  In  itj  ttorn. 

Of  all  Uvlngi  low  or  little,  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  aervile.  If  imagined  wrong* 

Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  aomelimr*  to  do 
Thing*  long  regret  teal,  oft,  » many  know. 

None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  alight  foundation*.' 

And  he  concludes:— 

‘Ah  ! who,  among  a*  all. 

Could  aay  he  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more.' 

How  consummately  the  noble  lord  must  have  played  the 
hypocrite,  little  of  hypocrisy  ns  there  aeemed  in  his  cha- 
racter; yet  must  he  have  worn  his  disguise  under  bis  aban- 
donment.”— P.E. 

(1)  When  Lord  Byron,  soon  after  hit  marriage,  was  on  a 
visit  at  the  bouse  of  his  father-in-law  In  Leicestershire,  he 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  frequent  quarrels  of  Sir  Ralph 
Milbanke  and  his  lady.  One  morning.  Lady  Milhanke  came 
into  Lord  Byron's  room,  and  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  fa- 
vourile  dog,  earnestly  requested  bim.  as  soon  a*  convenient, 
to  write  an  epitaph.  Ills  Lordship  replied,  “I  shall  never 
be  more  at  leisure  than  at  the  present  moment:”  and  imme- 
diately wrote  the  above.  — P.  E. 

(2)  These  lines  were  composed  on  reading  in  the  news- 
papers an  address  to  Lady  Holland,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
perauadiug  her  to  reject  the  snuff-box  bequeathed  to  her  by 
Napoleon,  beginning 

*•  Lady,  reject  th*  gift,"  etc. — P.  E. 
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ON  THIS  DAY  I COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY- 
SIXTH  YEAR. 

Mitsolonyhl,  Jan.  22,  1624.(1) 

Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  more  : 

Yet,  though  I cannot  be  beloved, 

Still  let  me  love! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruit*  of  love  are  gone ; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  aud  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 

A funeral  pile  I 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I cannot  share, 

But  wear  Uie  chain. 

But  ’tis  not  thus — and  His  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  note, 


Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 

Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see! 

The  SpartAii,  borne  upon  his  shield, 

Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!  (not  Greece — she  is  awake!) 
Awake,  my  spirit!  Think  through  whom 

Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 

And  then  strike  home!  4 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood! — unto  thee 

Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  Beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret t'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 

Is  here: — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath! 

Seek  oot — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
Aud  take  thy  rest.  (2) 


(1)  “ Thi*  morning  Lord  Byron  came  from  his  hod- room 
Into  the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  iotnt  frirndi 
were  aMcrahlrd,  and  said  with  a smile  -‘You  were  com- 
plaining,  the  other  day,  that  I never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  u my  birth-day,  and  I have  just  finished  something, 
which,  I think,  U better  than  what  1 usually  write.1  lie 
then  produced  these  noble  and  affecting  verses.”  Count 
Combo.-  — L.  B- 

(2)  “Taking  into  consideration  every  thing  ronnerted 
with  these  verses,— the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a loving 
spirit  which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a noble  cause 


which  they  so  nobly  n press,  and  that  eonseioasness  of  a 
near  grave  glimmering  sadly  through  the  whole. — there  is 
perhaps  no  production  within  the  range  of  mere  human  com- 
position, round  which  the  circamrianret  and  feelings  onder 
which  it  was  written  cast  so  touching  an  interest.”  Moore. 
— L.  K. 

” We  perceive,”  says  Connt  Gamha,  “from-  these  lines 
as  well  ns  from  his  dally  conversations,  that  his  ambition 
and  his  hope  were  irrevocably  filed  upon  the  glorious  ob- 
jects of  his  expedition  to  Greece,  and  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  victorious  or  return  no  more." — P.  B. 


gKttrffmtrt  ^oemjs. 


TO  JESSY,  (i ) 

There  is  a mystic  thread  of  life 
So  dearly  wreathed  with  mine  alone. 

That  destiny’s  relentless  knife 
At  once  must  sever  both  or  none. 

There  is  a form,  on  which  these  eyes 
Have  often  gazed  with  fond  delight— 

By  day  that  form  their  joy  supplies, 

And  dreams  restore  it  through  the  night. 

There  is  a voted,  whose  tones  inspire 

Such  thrills  of  rapture  through  my  breast — 

I would  not  hear  a seraph  choir, 

Unless  that  voice  could  join  the  rest 

v There  is  a face , whose  blushes  tell 
Affection’s  tale  upon  the  cheek — 

But  pallid  at  one  fond  farewell, 

Proclaims  more  love  than  words  can  speak. 

There  is  a Bp,  which  miue  bath  press’d, 

And  none  had  ever  press’d  before, 

(I)  These  stansni  are  taid  to  have  been  add  reived  by 
Lord  Byron  to  bis  Lady  n few  months  before  their  separa- 
tion,—!*. £. 


It  vow’d  to  make  me  sweetly  blest, 

And  mine — mine  only  press'd  it  more. 

There  is  a bosom — all  my  own — 

Hath  pillow'd  oft  this  aching  head; 

A mouth  which  smiles  on  me  alone. 

An  eye,  whose  tears  with  miue  are  shed. 

There  are  two  hearts , whose  movements  tbrill 
In  nuison  so  cloudy  sweet. 

That,  pulse  to  pulse  responsive  still, 

They  both  must  heave,  or  cease  to  beat. 

There  are  two  souls , whose  equal  flow 
In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  run, 

That  when  they  part — they  part! — ah!  no. 
They  cannot  part — those  souls  are  one. 


LINES 

FOUND  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS’  ROOK  AT  CHAMOCXf. 

How  many  number'd  are,  how  few  agreed. 

In  age,  or  clime,  or  character,  or  creed! 

Here  wandering  Genius  leaves  a deathless  name. 
And  Folly  writes — for  others  do  the  same. 
Italian  treachery,  and  English  pride, 

Dutch  craft,  ami  German  dulness,  side  by  side! 
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The  hardy  Russian  hails  congenial  snow; 

The  Spaniard  shivers  as  these  breezes  blow. 
Knew  men  the  objects  of  this  varied  crew, 

To  stare  how  many,  and  to  feel  how  few ! 

Here  Nature's  child,  ecstatic  from  her  school. 
And  travelling  problems,  that  admire  by  rule; 
The  timorous  poet  woes  bis  modest  muse, 

And  thanks  his  stars  he  *s  safe  from  all  reviews ; 
The  pedant  drags  from  out  his  motley  store 
A line  some  hundred  hills  have  beard  before. 
Here  critics  too  (for  where 's  the  happy  spot 
So  blest  by  nature  as  to  have  them  not?) 

Spit  their  vile  slander  o’er  some  simple  phrase 
Of  foolish  wonder  or  of  honest  praise; 

Some  pompous  hint,  some  comment  on  mine  host, 
Some  direful  failure,  or  some  empty  boast  : 

Not  blacker  spleen  could  till  these  furious  men, 
If  Jeffrey’s  soul  had  perch’d  on  Gifford’s  pen. 
Here  envy,  hatred,  and  the  fool  of  fame,. 

Join'd  in  one  act  of  wonder  when  they  came: 
Here  beauty’s  worshipper  in  flesh  or  rock, 

The  incarnate  fancy,  or  the  breathing  block, 

Sees  the  white  giant,  in  his  robe  of  light, 

Stretch  his  huge  form  to  look  o’er  Jura's  height ; 
i And  stops,  while  hastening  to  the  blest  remains 
And  calmer  beauties  of  the  classic  plains. 

And  here,  whom  hope  beguiling  bids  to  seek 
Ease  for  his  breast,  and  colour  for  his  cheek, 

Still  steals  a moment  from  Ausooia’s  sky, 

And  views  and  wonders  on  his  way — to  die. 

But  he,  the  author  of  these  idle  lines, 
j What  passion  leads  him,  and  what  tic  confines  ? 

| For  him  what  friend  is  true,  what  mistress  blooms, 
What  joy  elates  him,  and  what  grief  consumes? 
Impassion’d,  senseless,  vigorous,  or  old, 
j What  matters! — bootless  were  his  story  told, 
j Some  praise  at  least  one  act  of  sense  may  claim; 

i He  wrote  these  verses,  but  he  hid  his  name. 


TO  LADY  CAROLINE  LAMB. 

Awn  say’st  thou  that  I have  not  felt. 

Whilst  thou  wert  thus  estranged  from  me? 

Nor  know’st  how  dearly  1 have  dwelt 
On  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee? 

But  love  like  ours  must  never  be, 

And  I will  learn  to  prize  thee  less, 

As  thou  hast  fled,  so  let  me  flee, 

And  change  the  heart  thou  raayst  not  bless. 

They’ll  tell  thee,  Clara!  I have  seem’d, 

Of  late,  another’s  charms  to  woo, 

Nor  sigh’d,  nor  frown’d,  as  if  I deem'd 
That  thou  wert  banish'd  from  my  view. 

Clara!  this  struggle— to  undo 

What  thou  bast  done  too  well,  for  me — 

This  mask  before  the  babbling  crew — 

’This  treachery — was  troth  to  thee ! 

I have  not  wept  while  thou  wert  gone, 

Nor  worn  one  look  of  sullen  woe; 

But  sought,  in  many,  all  that  one 
(Ah!  need  I name  her!)  could  bestow. 

It  is  a doty  which  I owe 
To  thine — to  thee — to  man — to  God, 

To  crash,  to  quench  this  guilty  glow. 

Ere  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod. 


But,  since  my  breast  is  not  so  pure. 

Since  still  the  vulture  tears  my  heart. 

Let  me  this  agony  endure, 

Not  thee,  oh!  dearest  as  thou  art ! 

In  mercy,  Clara!  let  us  part. 

And  I will  seek,  yet  know  not  how, 

To  shun,  in  time,  the  threatening  dart; 

Guilt  must  not  aim  at  such  an  thou. 

But  thou  most  aid  me  in  the  task. 

And  nobly  thus  exert  tby  power; 

Then  spurn  me  benee — ’t  is  all  I ask— 

Ere  time  mature  a guiltier  hour; 

Ere  wrath’s  impending  vials  shower 
Remorse  redoubled  on  my  head ; 

Ere  fires  unquenchably  devour 

A heart  whose  hope  has  long  been  dead. 

Deceive  no  more  thyself  and  me. 

Deceive  not  better  hearts  than  mine ; 

Ah,  shouldst  thou,  whither  wouldst  thou  flee. 
From  woe  like  ours — from  shame  like  thine! 
\n<\  if  there  be  a wrath  divine, 

A pang  beyond  this  fleeting  breath, 

E'en  now  all  future  hope  resign: 

Such  thoughts  are  guilt— such  guilt  is  death! 


THE  PRINCE  OF  W1TALES. 

To  Paean!  lo!  sing 

To  the  finny  people's  king — 

Not  a mightier  whale  than  this 
In  the  vast  Atlantic  is ; 

Not  a fatter  fish  thao  he 
Flounders  round  the  Polar  sea  : 

See  his  blubber — at  his  gills 
What  a world  of  driuk  he  swills, 

From  his  truuk  as  from  a spout ! 
Which  next  moment  he  pours  out. 
Such  his  person:  next  declare. 

Muse!  who  bis  companions  are. 

Every  fish  of  generous  kind 
Scuds  aside  or  slinks  behind, 

But  about  his  person  keep 
All  the  monsters  of  the  deep ; 
Mermaids,  with  their  tales  and  singing, 
His  delighted  fancy  stinging; 

Crooked  dolphins,  they  surround  him; 
Dog-like  seals,  they  fawn  around  him:. 
Following  hard,  the  progress  mark 
Of  the  intolerant  salt  sea-shark — 

For  his  solace  and  relief 

Flat  fish  are  his  courtiers  chief;— 

Last  and  lowest  of  his  train, 

Ink-fish,  libellers  of  the  main. 

Their  block  liquor  shed  in  spite— 
(Such  on  earth  the  things  that  write). 
In  his  stomach,  some  do  say 
No  good  thing  can  ever  stay  ; 

Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  it 
To  have  swallow’d  the  old  prophet, 
Three  days  there  he’d  not  have  dwell'd. 
But  in  one  have  been  expell'd. 

Hapless  mariners  are  they 
Who,  beguiled,  as  seamen  say, 

Deeming  it  some  rock  or  island, 
Fooling  sure,  safe  spot,  and  dry  land, 
Anchor  <o  his  scaly  rind ; 

Soon  the  difference  they  find, 
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Sadden,  plump,  be  sinks  beneath  them— 
Does  to  ruthless  waves  bequeath  them. 
Name  or  title,  what  has  he? 

Is  he  regent  of  the  sea? 

From  the  difficulty  free  us, 

BufTon,  Banks,  or  sage  Linnaeus! 

With  his  wondrous  attributes 
Say — what  appellation  suits? 

By  his  bulk  and  by  his  size. 

By  his  oily  qualities, 

This,  or  else  my  eye-Bight  foils. 

This  should  be  the  Prince  of  Whale*. 


ON  THE  LETTER  I. 

(Written  In  a Lady's  Scrap-Book.) 

I sac  not  in  youth,  nor  io  manhood,  nor  age. 

But  in  infancy  ever  am  known; 

I ’m  a stranger  alike  to  the  fool  and  the  sage, 

And  though  1 ’m  distinguish’d  in  history’s  page, 

1 always  am  greatest  alone. 

I am  not  in  earth,  nor  the  sun,  nor  the  moon ; 

You  may  search  all  the  sky — I’m  not  there: 

In  the  morning  and  evening — though  not  in  the  noon, 
You  may  plainly  perceive  me — for,  like  a balloon, 

I am  midway  suspended  in  air. 

I am  always  in  riches,  and  yet  I am  told 
Wealth  ne’er  did  my  presence  desire; 

I dwell  with  the  miser,  but  not  with  his  gold, 

And  sometimes  I stand  in  his  chimney  so  cold. 
Though  I serve  as  a part  of  the  fire. 

I often  am  met  in  political  life — 

In  my  absence  no  kingdom  can  be; 

And  they  say  there  can  neither  be  friendship  nor  strife, 
No  one  can  live  single,  no  one  take  a wife, 

Witliout  interfering  with  me. 

My  brethren  are  many,  and  of  my  whole  race 
Not  one  is  more  slender  and  tall ; 

And  though  not  the  eldest,  I hold  the  first  place, 

And  even  in  dishonour,  despair,  and  disgrace, 

I boldly  appear  ’mong  them  all. 

Though  disease  may  possess  me,  and  sickness  and  pain, 
I am  never  in  sorrow  or  gloom ; 

Though  in  wit  and  in  wisdom  I equally  reign, 

I’m  the  heart  of  all  sin,  and  have  long  lived  in  tain, 
Yet  I ne’er  shall  be  found  in  the  tomb. 


WORKS. 


TO  MY  DEAR  MARY  ANNE. 

Adieu  to  sweet  Mary  for  ever! 

From  her  I must  qaickly  depart: 

Though  the  fates  us  from  each  other  sever, 

Still  her  image  shall  dwell  in  my  heart. 

The  flame  that  within  my  breast  bums 
Is  unlike  what  in  lovers’  hearts  glows  ; 

The  love  which  for  Mary  I feel 
Is  for  purer  than  Cnpid  bestows. 

I wish  not  your  peace  to  disturb, 

I wish  not  your  joys  to  molest ; 

Mistake  not  my  passion  for  love, 

T is  your  friendship  alone  I request. 

Not  ten  thousand  lovers  could  feel 
The  friendship  my  bosom  contains; 

It  will  ever  within  my  heart  dwell, 

While  the  warm  blood  flows  through  my  veins. 

May  the  Ruler  of  Heaven  look  down, 

And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend ! 

May  she  ne’er  know  adversity’s  frown ! 

May  her  happiness  ne’er  have  an  end ! 

Once  more,  my  sweet  Mary,  adieu  ! 

Farewell!  1 with  anguish  repeat; 

For  ever  I ’ll  think  opon  you, 

While  this  heart  in  my  bosom  shall  beat. 


STANZAS. 

I heard  thy  fate  without  a tear, 

Thy  loss  with  scarce  a sigh; 

And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear — 
Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 

I know  not  what  hath  sear’d  mine  eye: 
. The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 

But  every  drop  its  lids  deny 
Falls  dreary  ou  my  heart. 

Yes— deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one. 

They  siuk,  and  turn  to  care ; 

As  cavem’d  waters  wear  the  stone, 

Yet,  dropping,  harden  there. 

They  cannot  petrify  more  fast 
Than  feelings  sank  remain. 

Which,  coldly  fix’d,  regard  the  past, 
But  never  melt  again. 


THE  END. 
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Abelard,  587. 

| Abencerragc,  570.  889. 
j Aberdeen,  town  of,  xii.  770  a. 
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Blasphemy,  aud  blasphemers,  080, 
730. 

‘Blatant  Beast,’  2 A a* 

Blessing  ton,  Earl  of,  897  n, 

Blcssinglon,  Countess  of.  xxix.  ‘ Im- 
promptu on  her  taking  a villa 
called  ‘11  Paradise/  897.  ‘Lines 
written  at  the  request  of/  9u3. 
Her  Ladyship’s  Answer,  90 4 a, 

Bligli,  Captain,  his  ‘Narrative  of 
the  Mutiny  of  the  Bouuty/  375. 

Blood,  ‘only  serves  to  wash  Ambi- 
tion’s bands/  7 16. 

Bloomlield, Nathaniel,  fij  il  183  m. 

Blount,  Martha,  Pope's  attachment 
to.  823,  833. 

Blucher,  Marshal,  702. 

Blue,  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of,  660. 

Blue  Devils,  700. 

4 Blue-Stocking/  311  a.  342  n, 

‘Blue-Stocking Club/ origin  of, 3 42. 

Blues , the ; ‘a  Literary  Eclogue/ 
342. 

' Blues/  216  tL  613,  600,  731. 

Boabdil,  399. 

‘ Boatswain,'  Lord  Byron’s  favour- 
ite dog,  848  a-  4 inscription  on 
bis  monument,’  848. 

Boccaccio,  L3il  336  >Li  640. 

Treatment  of  his  ashes,  133.  De- 
fence of,  160. 

Bodoui,  1 50. 

Boehm,  Mrs.,  312. 

Baeotia,  80,  99,  1 89. 

Bohemia,  342,  348. 

Bohours,  M.,  133. 

Boiardo,  LLAm^  324. 

Boileau,  his  depreciation  of  Tasso, 
131,  134. 

Bolero,  735. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  her  remark  on  the 
scaffold,  233  il 
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Bolingbroke,  Lord,  hires  Mallet  to 
traduce  Pope,  55. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  569. 

Bologna,  nvi.  170,  308  tL 

Bolsena,  lake  of,  163. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  his  ‘Charle- 
magne,’ tli  a. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  xxx.  567, 
568,  712.  759.  868  n.,  869  n., 
874.  ‘ The  Triptolemus  of  the  Bri* 
tish  farmer/  573.  His  exclama- 
tion on  the  loss  of  his  old  guard, 
724.  His  character,  115,  1 IQ  zl 
592,  593k.  ‘Ode  to/ 868.  ‘Lines 
on  his  escape  from  Elba/  873. 

Boniface  VIII.,  15JL 

Bonn,  724. 

* Bonne  fortune,’  757. 

Bonnivard,  Francois  de,  account  of, 

278. 

Boos-mots,  751. 

Booby,  Lady,  674. 

Boon,  Daniel,  the  Kentuckian  bock- 
woodsman,  703. 

‘ Bores/  7 50. 

Borghese,  villa,  167. 

Borghetto,  102,  163. 

Borgia,  Lucretia,  xxiii. 

‘Bom  in  a garret,  in  a kitchen  bred,' 
877. 

Borysthenes,  the,  318. 

Boscan,  Almogava,  603. 

Bosphorus,  the,  662. 

‘Bosquet  de  Julie/  1 1 1 a.  123  n. 

Boswell,  410  zl  1 Life  of  Johnson  ’ 
quoted,  186  a. 

Bos  worth,  battle  off  xi.  zl  2 tL. 

‘ Boswrorlb  Field/  Lord  Byron’s  pro- 
jected epic  entitled,  xv.  ?l 

Botany  Bay,  645. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  Constable  of 
France,  337,  497,  500. 

Bout. s-rimes,  773. 

Boveret,  1 23  n,,  280  ZL 

Bowles,  Rer.  William  Lisle,  ‘ the 
maudlin  prince  of  mournful  son- 
neteers/ 64*  55,  Hi*  ‘Spirit  of 
Discovery,  54,  822.  ‘ Lines  on 
his  edition  of  Pope/  55,  55  «.  822. 
Lord  Byron’s  1 Letter  on  his  Stric- 
tures on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Pope/. 821.  His  ‘invariable 
principles  of  poetry/  822 — 829. 
His  controversy  concerning  Pope, 
822— 824,832— 84  L Lord  By- 
ron’s ‘Observations  upon  Obser- 
vations; a Second  Letter/  etc., 
832.  His  hypochondriacisui,  836. 
His  ‘Missionary/  839,  892. 

Boxing,  1 83  n,,  625.  837. 

Brae  mar,  Castle  of,  211  tL 

Brahatn,  John,  the  singer,  254. 

Brandenburg,  542. 

* Brandy  -for  heroes !’  57G. 

Brasidas,  81  1 28  tL 

Brass,  Corinthian,  685. 

Brave,  picture  of  the  truly,  707. 

Brazils,  prince  of  the,  21  L 

Bread-fruit,  577. 

Brenuus,  387. 

Breuta,  the  river,  xxiv.  129. 
Brentfoid,  22- 
Brescia,  470. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  hie  ‘Natural 
Magic,’  491  748  ».  His  ‘Life 

of  Newton/  G90  w.,  718  k.  His 
description  of  Bishop  Berkeley’s 
theory,  724. 

Briareus,  683. 

Bride  oj  Abydos ; a Turkish  Tale, 

210.  6611  n. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  127,  1 47. 

‘ Brig  of  Balgounie/  720  jl 
* Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  !’846. 
Brighton,  Pavilion  at,  758. 

Brissot  de  Warville,  592,  593  zl 

Bristol,  55- 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  190  k. 

'British  Critic,’  781. 

‘ British  Review/ ‘The  Old  Girl’s 
Review/  344.  ‘My  Grandmo- 
ther's Review,’  ill  6 1 4 . Its 

abuse  of  ‘Don  Juan/  782.  Lord 
Byron’s  ‘Letter  to  the  Editor  of/ 
792. 

Brocken,  superstition  of  the,  490. 
Bronze  wolf  of  Route  described,  145, 
J&L 

Brougham,  Henry,  esq.  (afterwards 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vanx),  xv. 

45,  57. 

Broughton,  the  regicide,  his  monu- 
ment at  Vevay,  1_2J  tL 
Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  bis  ' Paradise 
of  Coquettes/  803. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  ‘Religio 
Medici'  quoted,  212  tL  His  en- 
comium on  sleep,  651  tL 
Bruce,  Abyssinian,  his  description 
of  a simoom,  1 99  zl 
Brummell,  William,  esq.,  312  n., 
733. 

Bruuck,  Mr.  22*  123, 

Bruno,  Dr.  xxx. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  his  death  at 
Quatrc  Bras,  1 14. 

Brussels,  1 13. 

Brutus,  133,  764. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  on  the  existence  of 
Troy,  63  656,  805  il 

Brydges,  Sir  Egertou,  his  ‘Letter* 
on  the  Character  and  Poetical 
Genius  of  Byron/  530 w.,  788. 
Critical  notes  by,  passim. 

Burnt  ta  nr,  128. 

Buda,  263. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  his  ‘leap into  the 
Thames/  186. 

Buflfbn,  9()7. 

Bull-fight,  description  of  a,  80,  8J, 

ir,8. 

Bulow,  Marsha],  702. 

Buonaparte,  Jacopo,  his  'Sacco  di 
Roma,’  337  n.,  501  tL 
Burdetl,  Sir  Fiancis.  His  style  of 
eloquence,  512  a. 

Burgage  tenures  and  tithes,  ‘dis- 
cord’s torches/  774. 

Bnrgess,  Sir  James  Bland.  His 
‘Richard  the  First’  sold  to  line 
tranks,  184  n..  800  zl 

Burgoync,  General,  592. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  1 18. 

Burke,  Edmund,  68*  415,  576. 

Burlesque,  648. 

Burney,  Dr.,  his  character  of  Jewish 
music,  254. 

Bums,  Robert,  62.  ‘What  would 
he  have  been,  if  a patrician?’ 
fii  zl  His  youthful  pranks,  645. 
His  rank  among  poets,  830.  ‘Often 
coarse,  bat  never  vulgar,'  841. 
His  * Elegy  on  Maillie,  MS  !L 

Burun,  Ralph  de,  xi.  zl  2 zl 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mas.  DocL,  192. 
His  monologue  on  the  opening  of 
Drury  Laue Theatre,  863  zl  ' Pa- 
rody on  his  monologue,’  863. 

* But  once  I dared  to  lift  my  ey  es,' 
904. 

Bute,  Lord,  404. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head  master  at  Har- 
row), 10k.,  64zl  Reconciliation 
between  Lord  Byron  and,  12  zl 
‘Lines  on  his  being  appointed 
head  master  at  Harrow,'  10. 
Portrait  of,  31  n. 

' By  the  rivers  of  Babylon/  259. 

Byng,  Admiral,  his  court  martial, 
71  ZL 

Byron,  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with 
the  great  beard,  3 zl  23  a* 

Byron,  two  of  the  family  of,  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  the  battle  of  ( 
Creasy,  xi. il  'Ail 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (1643)  ; 
Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale ; some 
account  of,  3,  4 b. 

Byron,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  i 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  3 a. 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  his 
valour  and  fidelity,  4 n. 

Byron,  Admiral  John  (the  grand- 
father of  the  poeO,  12  il  His 
shipwreck  and  sufferings,  622  tL 
4 My  grand-dad’s  Narrative/  G29. 
Extract  from,  629  a.  His  pro- 
verbial ill-luck  at  sea,  879  n.  ^ 

Bvron,  William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-  j 
uncle  of  the  Poet),  xii.  29,  33  £L  < 
His  trial  for  killing  Mr.CTiaworth 
in  a duel,  xiv.  His  solitary  and 
eccentric  habit.*,  ib. 

Byron,  Captain,  John  (father  of  the  ; 
poet).  His  marriage  with  Miss  j 
Gordon,  xi.  His  spendthrift 
habits,  ib.  His  character,  32,  33k. 

Byron,  Mrs.  (mother  of  the  poet),  i 
xi.  xvi.  13  zl  Descended  from 
(he  Gordons  of  Gight,  xi.  Vehe- 
mence of  her  "feelings,  xii.  xiv. 
xv.  i 89  zl.  415  *l  Her  capri- 
cious excesses  of  fondness  and  of 
anger,  432  il  Her  death,  xviii. 
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Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  (sister 
of  tlie  poet),  33*.  See  Leigh, 
Honourable  Augusta. 

Byron  (George  - Gordon  - Byron) , 
sixth  Lord: — 

1788.  Born,  Jan.  22,  in  Holies 
Street,  Loudon,  xi. — According 
to  Mr.  Dallas,  at  Dover,  xxx. 
His  early  prospects,  xi.  His 
pedigree,  xi  u. 

1792-1795.  Sent  to  a day-school, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Grammar' 
School,  at  Aberdeen,  xi. 

1790-1797.  Removed  into  the 
Highlands,  xii.  His  early  love 
of  mountain  scenery,  xii.  ^ 27, 
842.  His  attachment  for  Mary 
Duff,  xii.  U a*  842. 

1798.  His  succession  to  the  title, 
and  removal  to  Newslead,  xii. 
Placed  under  the  care  of  a Not- 
tingham quack  for  the  cure  of  his 
lameness,  iL 

1799.  Removed  to  the  school  of 
Dr.  Gleuuie,  at  Dulwich,  and  put 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Badlie,  ib. 
His  foudness  for  rending  history, 
poetry,  and  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, ib. 

1800-1804.  His  removal  to  Har- 
row, xiii.  Notices  of  his  school 
life,  xii.  xiii.  Lila,  11*.  30 — 36. 
Instances  of  bis  quickness  and 
energy,  xiii.  nis  first  Harrow 
verses,  xiii.  & il.  Heads  a * re- 
belling* at  Harrow,  3J  a,  32  a* 
His  resp  -cl  lor  Dr.  Drury,  3 3 w. 
His  school  friendships,  xiii.  2,  A 
His  boyish  love  for  bis  cousin, 
Margaret  Parker,  xiii.  2.  His 
first  dash  into  poetry,  xiii.  2 il 
His  practice  of  dating  his  poems, 
2 >±r  His  early  attachment  to 
Miss  Cbawortb,  xiv.  9 it. 

1805-1806.  llis  life  and  pursuits 
at  college,  xiv.  15*.  Passes  the 
vacation  at  Southwell,  xiv.  Visit 
to  Harrowgute,  24  *■  His  skill 
in  swimming,  xiv.  Private  thea- 
tricals at  Southwell,  xv.  24  a. 
His  first  appearance  as  a poet, 
xv.  3 a.  Prints  a volume  of  his 
poems,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bccber,  commits  the  edition 
to  the  flames,  2 flu- 

1807.  Publishes  4 Hoars  of  Idle- 
ness,' xv.  44  *.  His  oristocra- 
ticai  notions,  xv.  xxxiii.  Reviews 
Wordsworth's  Poems,  805.  Be- 
gins a poem  entitled  'Bosworth 
Field,’  xv.  w* 

1808.  Effect  produced  on  his  mind 

by  the  critique  on  4 Hours  of 
Idleness’  in  the  4 Edinburgh  Re- 
view,’ xv.  44  S,  His  early  scep- 
ticism, 39,  4iL  His  love  of  so- 
litude, His  disappointment 

and  loneliness  at  this  period,  xvi. 

60  a.  70  a.  Passes  his  time  be- 
tween the  dissipations  of  London 
and  Cambridge,  15  a. 

1809-1810.  Forms  a design  of 
visiting  Persia,  xvi.  Takes  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  xvi. 
60.  * English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers'  published,  xvii.  4 iL 
His  subsequent  regret,  66  u. 
Sets  out  on  his  travels,  xvii. 
His  character  about  this  lime,  iL 
Introduction  to  Ali  Pacha,  xviii. 
9J  *.  Begius  *Clnlde  Harold’  at 
loannina,  in  Albania,  62  2L 
Concludes  second  canto  at  Smyr- 
na. 62  il  The  Maid  of  Athens, 
855  «.  Writes  * Hiuts  from  Ho- 
race,’ LZ1  a.  and  'Curse  of  Mi- 
nerva,’ 187  a*  Swims  from  Ses- 
tos  to  Abydos,  853  a. 

L8J  L Returns  to  England,  after  vi- 
siting Portugal,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Malta,  Greece.  Constanti- 
nople, etc.  xviii.  Effect  of  travel 
on  bis  mind,  and  state  of  bis  affairs 
at  this  period,  iL  Death  of  his 
mother,  and  of  his  college  friends, 
Wingfield  and  Mathews,  xviii. 
83.  And  of  4 Thyrza,’  859  a. 
Reviews  Golfs  4 Geography  of 
Ithaca,’  805. 

1812.  Feb.  22i  Makes  his  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
81  L Feb.  21L  Publishes  the 
first  and  second  cantos  of  ‘Childe 
Harold,'  xix.  £2  a*  Presents  the 
copyright  of  them  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
4i  a.  Success  of  4 Childe  Ha- 
rold,* xix.  Although  far  advan- 
ced in  an  edition  of  4 English 
Bards,'  determines  to  commit  it 
to  the  flames,  822  a.  His  po- 
pularity and  gallantriea  at  this 
period,  xix.  xx.  Presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  868  a.  Writes 
the  'Address  for  the  opening  of 
Drary  Lane  Theatre,’  862  a* 

1813.  Becomes  a dandy,  or  man 
of  fashion,  xx.  312  *.  April, 
brings  out  anonymously  the 
'Waltz,'  i9lw.  May,  publishes 
the  4 Giaour/  195  a.  Dec.,  pub- 
lishes the  ‘Bride  of  Abydos,’ 
2111  2L 

1814.  His  ansetUed  state  of  mind 
about  this  time,  xx.  210  a.  Jan., 
publishes  the  4 Corsair,’  223  a. 
April,  writes  'Ode  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’  868  a.  Comes  to 
the  resolution,  not  only  of  writ* 
ing  no  more,  but  of  suppressing 
all  be  had  ever  written,  242  ». 
May,  writes  'Lara;'  242  a. 
Makes  a second  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  Miss  Milbanke,  and  is 
accepted,  xx.  xxi.  Dec.,  writes 
‘Hebrew  Melodies,’  254 a* 

1815.  Jan.  2,  marries  Miss  Mil- 

banke,  xxi.  April,  becomes 
personally  acquainted  with  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  xxii.  His  respect 
for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  141  a. 
Pressure  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, xxii.  xxiii.  July, 
writes  the  'Siege  of  Corinth,’ 
260  n.  Sept,  writes  ‘Parisina,’ 
221  IL. 

1816.  Jan.,  Lady  Byron  adopts  the 
resolution  of  separating  from  him, 
xxii.  Remarks  thereon,  xxii. 
596  el  877  u.  March,  writes 
‘Fare  thee  well,’  and  4 A Sketch,' 
877  a.  April,  leaves  England, 
xxiii.  LLI  zl  His  route — Brus- 
sels, Waterloo,  etc.,  xxiii.  114*. 
Takes  up  his  abode  at  the  Cam- 
pague  Diodati,  xxiii.  1 2!  il  Fi- 
nishes. June  27,  the  third  canto 
of  4 Childe  Harold,’  xxiii.  62  IL 
Writes,  June  2^  ‘The  Prisoner 
of  Chilton,’  xxiii.  278  it.  Writes, 
in  July,  ‘Monody  on  the  Death 
ofSheridan,’  the  * Dream, ’*  Dark- 
ness,’ 4 Epistle  to  Augusta,’ 
4 Churchill’s  Grave,’  4 Prome- 
theus,’ 4 Could  1 remount,’ 4 Son- 
net to  Lake  Leman,'  879^ — 888, 
and  partofMaufred,'  xxiii.  283*. 
August,  an  unsuccessful  negoti* 
atiou  for  a domestic  reconciliation, 
877  il  Srpt.,  makes  a lour  of 
the  Bernese  Alps,  xxiii.  Oct., 
proceeds  to  Italy,  staying  a short 
time  at  Milan  and  Verona,  iL 
Nov.,  takes  up  bis  residence  at 
Venice,  iL  Marianna  Segati,  iL 

1817.  Feb.,  finishes  ‘Manfred,’ 

' 283  n,  March,  translates,  from 

the  Armenian,  a correspondence 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corin- 
thians, 819  il  April,  visits  Fer- 
rara, 130*.  and  writes  ‘Lament 
of  Tasso,’  30 1 . Makes  a short 
visit  to  Rome,  xxiv.  and  writes 
there  a new  third  act  to  4 Man- 
fred,’ 294  *.  July,  writes,  at 
Venice,  the  fourth  canto  of 
4 Childe  Harold,’  xxiv.  67*.  Oct., 
writes  4 Beppo,’  305. 

1818.  The  Fomarina,  Margarita 
Cogni,  xxiv — xxvi.  July,  writes 
4 Ode  on  Venice,’  894  g.  Nov., 
finishes  ‘Mazeppa,’  3 16.  And 
first  canto  of  ‘Don  Juau,*  xxvi. 
589*. 

1819.  Jan.,  finishes  second  canto 
of  'Don  Juan,’  615  tL  April, 
bis  acquaintance  with  Countess 
Guiccioli,  xxvi.  333  *.  June, 
writes 4 Stanzas  to  the  Po,’  895  a, 
August,  writes  ‘Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  my  Grandmothers  Re- 
view,* 792  a.  Dec.,  completes 
the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of 
‘Don  Juan,’  636  a*  Removes  to 
Ravenna,  xxvi. 
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1 820.  Subsequent  connection  with 
Countess  Guiccioli,  and  ber  se- 
paration from  her  husband, 
xxvii.  xxxi.  Fab.,  translates  first 
canto  of  the* Morgan leMaggiore,’ 
xxvii.  321.  March,  finishes  ‘ Pro- 
phecy of  Dante,’  xxvii.  333  a. 
Translates  ‘Francesca  of  Rimini,’ 
899 «.  And  writes 4 Observations 
upon  an  Article  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,’  794.  April — July, 
writes  4 Marino  Faliero,’  xxvii. 
347.  Oct. — Nov.,  writes  fifth 
canto  of  4 Don  Juan,’  661  a* 

1821.  Feb.,  writes  ‘Letter  on  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles’s  Strictures 
on  tiie  Life  of  Pope,’  82 1 . 
March, 4 Second  Letter,’  etc.  832. 
May,  finishes  ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
xxvii.  429  *.  July,  ‘The  Two 
Foscari,*  xxvii.  463  n.  Sept., 
‘Cain,’  xxvii.  504  a.  Oct.,  writes 
‘Heaven  and  Earth,  a Mystery,’ 
416  a.;  and  ‘Vision  of  Judg- 
ment,’ 39  4 rt.  His  Address  to 
the  Neapolitan  government,  xxvii. 
Regret  ol  the  poor  at  his  depar- 
ture from  Ravenna,  xxviii.  Re- 
moves to  Pisa,  id. 

1822.  Jan.,  finishes  ‘Werner,’ 
532  a.  July,  writes  sixth,  se- 
venth, and  eighth  cantos  of ‘Don 
Juan,’  679  n.  Finishes  the  ‘De- 
formed Transformed,’  488  a. 
Death  of  his  natural  daughter, 
Allegra,  xxviii.  His  project  of 
visiting  South  America,  iL  His 
coalition  with  Hunt  in  the  ‘Libe- 
ral,’ xxviii.  xxxiii.  409  n. 

1823.  Jan.,  writes ‘Age  of  Bronze,’ 
562  tL  Feb.,  writes  4 the  Island,’ 
519  a*  March,  commences  an 
epic  entitled  the ‘Conquest,’  904. 
April,  turns  his  views  towards 
Greece,  xxviii.  Receives  a com- 
munication from  the  London 
committee,  xxix.  July  l_4j  sails  for 
Greece, iA.  Waits,  at  Cephalonia, 
the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet,  id. 
His  conversations  on  religion 
with  Dr.  Kennedy,  ftL  His  noble 
conduct  in  Greece,  iL  Testi- 
monies to  the  benevolence  and 
soundness  of  his  views,  xxvii. 
xxix.  xxxii. 

1824.  Jan.  arrives  at  Misso- 

longbi,  xxix.  Writes  4 Lines  on 
completing  my  thirty-sixth  year,’ 
9o4  a.  Intended  attack  upon 
Lepanto,  xxx.  Rupture  with  the 
Suiiotes  and  the  expedition  sus- 
pended, iL  His  last  illucss,  iL 
His  death,  iL  Sensation  pro- 
duced by  it  iu  Greece  and  Eng- 
land, xxxi.  His  funeral,  iL  In- 
scription on  his  monument,  iL 

His  person,  i 12  tL  His  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  subject  of  bis 

lameness,  xi.  xii.  xir.  L84  a. 
488  a,  489  a*  493  a*  His  ten- 
dency to  make  the  worst  of  his 
own  obliquities,  70  a.  87  a. 
His  generosity  and  kind-hearted- 
ness, xxvii.  xtxH.  793.  His  po- 
litics, 797.  His  religious  opi- 
nions, xxxii.  39,  40,  -84.  137, 
296  a.  646.  His  tendency  to 
superstition,  xii.  267  a.  768. 
His  fondness  for  curious  arms, 
xvii.  13  a.  Summary  of  his  cha- 
racter and  writings,  xxxii. 

Byron,  Lady,  xx — xxii.  GJ  a.  312  n. 
454a.  494  a.  596n.  637a.  796. 
873,  877  a*  Extract  from  ber 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Moore’s  4 Life  of 
Lord  Byron,’  599  a.  ‘ Lines  on 
hearing  that  she  was  ill,’  886. 
‘Liues  on  reading  in  the  news- 
papers that  she  had  been  pa- 
troness of  a charity  ball,’  903. 
Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  Ada, 
111,  125,  876. 

Byzantium,  128,  852. 

C. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  338  a. 

Cade,  Jack,  646. 

Cadiz,  xviii.  xit.  79,  594.  916. 
Cadiz,  4 The  Girl  of,’  82  a. 

Caesar,  Augustus,  his  character, 
81Q  jl 

Caesar,  Julios,  xxix.  137r  166. 
491.  700.  His  laurel  wreath, 
142,  496.  ‘The  suitor  of  love,’ 

580, 

Cain  ; a Mystery,  504.  4 Wander- 
ings of,’  529. 

Cairn  Gorme,  7 1 5. 

Calais,  31 1.  Siege  of,  xi  a, 
Calderon,  394. 

‘Caledonian  Meeting,  Address  in- 
tended to  be  recited  at,’  87 1. 
Calenture,  476  n.  Described,  773. 
Calenus,  A.,  168  m. 

Caligula,  262  il  His  wish,  683. 
Calm  at  sea,  633. 

‘Calma  and  Orla,  Death  of,’  32. 
Calpe,  86- 
Calvin,  178. 

Calypso,  her  island,  87,  82  il 
Cambridge  University,  22,  64 

842, 

Cambyses,  568. 

Camden,  Lord,  814. 

Cameron,  Evan  and  Donald,  1 L4. 
Camilla,  733. 

Camillas,  167  tL 

Camoens,  42*  ‘Stanzas  to  a lady, 
with  the  poems  of,’  8. 

Campau,  Madame,  287  tL 
Campbell,  Thomas,  esq.  6^  94 
613,  590,  73Jj  800,  824.  His 
4 Pleasures  of  Hope,’  62  tL  His 
‘Gertrude  of  Wyoming,’  182  n. 
Inadvertencies  in  bis  ‘Lives  of 

the  Poets,’  678.  Critical  notes 
by,  passim. 

‘Can  Grande,’  571. 

Candia,  1 28.  626_. 

Canute,  battle  of,  1 18. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  62  tL 
69.  His  opinion  of  the  4 Bride  of 
Abydos,’  220  tL  His  Inscription 
for  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  ‘Prenti- 
cide,’  397  tL  His  oratory,  372  a. 
His  defence  of  public  schools  and 
universities,  599  a.  His  charac- 
ter, 572,  680  m. 

Canongate,  the,  16  tL 

Canova,  3i  lj  386.  His  early  love, 
43a.  His  Venus,  132  a.  308  a. 
‘Lines  on  his  bust  of  Helen,’ 
80 1 . 

Cant, 4 the  grand  primum  mobile  of 
Eugland,’  824.  ‘The  crying  sin 
of  the  limes,’  680. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  his  4 History 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,’  675, 
683. 

Canterbury  cathedral,  723. 

Capena,  Porta,  166,  167. 

Capiloline  Hill,  the,  L3J  a. 

Capitol,  the,  164.  165, 

Capo  di  Ferro,  Cardiual,  163. 

Capo  d’lstria,  347. 

Capo  d’lslrias,  Count,  574. 

Capo  di  Hove,  1 38  tL 

Capperonnicr,  M.,  159  a. 

Caracalla,  168.  Circus  of,  167. 

Caractacus,  100,  747. 

Caravaggio,  748. 

Carbonari,  572. 

Care,  122. 

Carlisle  (Frederick  Howard),  fifth 
Earl  of,  Lord  Byron’s  guardian, 
xiii.  6^  6J  tL  64.  Dedication 
of  ‘Hours  of  Idleness’  to,  L 
Character  of  his  poems,  2 a.  Lord 
Byron’s  Lines  upon,  OIL  His  al- 
leged neglect  of  his  ward,  GO  tL 
Proposed  reconciliation  between 
Lord  Byron  and,  id.  His  advice 
to  Lady  Holland,  903. 

Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  Countess 

of,  1 tL 

Carlisle  (Henry)  Fourth  Earl  of,  I il 

Carlo  Dolce,  428,  7 48. 

Carlo witz,  plain  of,  262. 

Carnage,  699.  705. 

Carnival,  xxv.  305— *307. 

4 Caroline,  Lines  to,’  7*  8. 

Caroline,  Queen  of  Euglaud,  668. 
682  a.,  733.  4 Lines  on,’  901 . 

4 Epigram  on  Address  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Brasicrs’  compauy,* 
902. 

Carr,  Sir  John,  82  tL 

Carrara,  Francesca  da,  151.  153. 

Carrer,  the  improvisatore,  386  tL 

Carthage,  146,  703. 

Cartwright,  Major,  817. 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Frauds,  bis  ten  ns-  , 
latiou  of  ‘ Dante,’  333, 336, 9u  1 . 
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Cary  mo  rt  (John  Joshua  Proby),  first 
Earl  of,  his  ‘Poems  aud  Trage- 
dies,’ 1 BA  a. 

Cash,  potency  of,  736,  751. 
Casimir,  John,  King  of  Poland,  318. 
Cassius,  827. 

Castolian  dews,  QQ  OIL 
Castdnau, Marquis  dc,  his  'Hisloire 
de  la  Nouvelle  Russia,’  679. 
Castlereagh, V iscoun t ( Robert  Stew- 
art, Marquis  of  Londonderry,) 
572,  591,  670  n.  392  n ?15, 
724, 733,  &98*  ‘Epigrams  on,’ 
902.  'Epitaph  on,’  ib. 

Castri,  Tillage  of,  fill  a*  99. 
Catalani,  Madame,  38. 

Catharine  L of  Russia,  571. 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  C88,  713. 

715—718,  722. 

Cathay,  735. 

Catholic  emancipation,  813 — 817. 
Catiline,  his  character,  689. 

Cato,  33fl  lends  his  wife  to 
Hortensius,  681 . 

Catullus,  598,  his 1 Lugete,  Veneres, 
Cupidinesque,'  translated,  5*  His 
'Ad  Lesbiam’  translated,  ib.  ‘ The 
scholar  of  love,’  635.  His  ‘Atys’ 
not  licentions,  837. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  65*  687. 

Cava,  330.  1 

‘Cavalier  Servente,’  310,  7 1 3. 
Cecilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  1 38. 
Cecrops,  1 88. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  301 . 

Centlivre,  Mrs.,  character  of  her 
comedies,  348  a.  Drove  Congreve 
from  the  stage,  ib. 

Cephalonia,  xxix.  88  a* 

Cephisus,  river  o£  188.  235. 

Ceres,  735.  Temple  of,  819. 

C ertaldo,  the  priests  of,  1 60. 
Certosa  Cemetery,  epitaphs  at,  4 «• 
Cervantes,  £7  a.,  88  »..  690.  Cha- 
racter of  his  * Don  Quixote,’  743. 
Cevallos,  Don  Pedro  de,  57  a* 
Ceylon,  733. 

Chieronea,  99*  115  n. 

Chalk-Farm,  36  tL 
Chalons,  battle  of,  868  a. 
Chamouni,  1L9  tL  ‘Lines  found 
in  the  Travellers’  book  at,’  906. 
Chandler,  Dr.  85  22* 

Change,  733. 

Chantrey,  Francis,  esq.  R.A.,  615  tL 
Chaonia,  xviii. 

Charing  Cross,  729. 

‘Charity  Ball,  Lines  on  reading 
that  I*ady  Byron  was  patroness 
of  a,’  903. 

Chi  rlemagnr.  the  Emperor,  574. 
Clmrlemont,  Lady,  826. 

Ch;  demon t,  Mrs.,  877. 

Charles  L 3*  4 a.,  287  a.,  387 

247. 

Charles  IL  2 a**  22* 

Charb  s V.  of  Spain,  1 45,  869  n. 
Charles  VIII.  at  France,  162. 


Charles  of  Anjou,  138. 

Charles,  Prince,  better  known  as  the 
Pretender,  2ii  a. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  36  a**  317. 

His  obstinacy  at  Bender,  707. 
Charlotte,  Queen,  399. 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  733, 
Mi  a.  ‘Stanzas  on  her  death,’ 
143. 

Chase,  the  English,  749. 
Chateaubriand,  Viscount,  374. 
Chatham,  first  Earl  of,  742. 
Cbatterton,  Thomas,  82  a.  Never 
▼ulgar,  841. 

Chaucer,  179. 

Chaworth,  Mr.  xiv.  xix.  13  a.,  33  n. 
Chaworlh,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Musters),  Lord  Dyron’searly 
attachment  to,  xiv.  9 a.,  83  a., 
41  a.,  42  a..  70  ^*68 la..  847«., 
8Mn.,  850, 882  a.  Death  of,  9». 
‘Fragment  written  shortly  after 
her  marriage,’  8*  Qjl  Stanzas 
to,  *Ob ! had  my  fate,’  4l«  Stan- 
zas to,  ‘Well!  thou  art  happy.’ 
847.  ‘Farewell  to,*  848.  'Stan- 
zas to,  on  the  author’s  leaving 
England,’  850. 

Cheltenham,  xif.  xx.  580 n. 

Cheops,  King,  his  pyramid,  615. 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  speech  on 
the  play-house  bill,  178.  His 
remark  on  hunting,  755. 

Child e Harold" s Pilgrimage,  67  ■ 
See  also  334*  M2  >L 
Childe  Burnn,  62  a. 

Child  2f  Harrow’s  Pilgrimage,  62a* 
‘Childish  Recollections,*  3lL 
Children,  523, 524.  641. 

‘Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast,’ 
832. 

Chillon,  Prisoner  of, \ 278. 

ChiHon,  Castle  of,  121  a*  279, 280  a. 
Chillon,  Sonnet  on,  278. 

Chimari,  133. 

Chimariol  mountains,  82* 

Chinnery,  Mr.,  814. 

Chioza,  war  of,  151. 

Chivalry,  68*  648. 

Christ,  680.  ' Pure  creed  of,  made 
sanction  of  all  ill,’  761. 

'Chris label,*  260  a,  2M  tt*  . 
Christianity,  698,  761.  ^ 

Chrysostom,  St.,  598. 

Chrysso,  69  a* 

Churches,  667. 

‘ Churchill's  Grave,’  883. 

Cibber,  Colley,  823. 

Cicero.  137  n.  His  opinion  on  Bri- 
tain, 139  tL  His  villa,  146,  169. 
A punster,  173  n. 

C icisbeo,  310. 

Cicognara,  Count  Leopold,  126, 

130. 

Cid,  568*  370. 

Cigars,  582, 

Cincinnatus,  712,  573. 

Cintm,  7^  23*  Convention  of,  74. 


Circassians,  684. 

Circus  at  Rome,  1 42.  Maximus, 
167.  Of  Caracalla,  ib. 
Citluerou,  Mount,  99*  235. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  131  a. 

703. 

Civilization,  704. 

Clare  (John  Fitzgibbon),  Earl  of, 
xiii.xv.  3 In.,  34  a.,  39 n.  'Linea 
on,’  34*  32*  ‘Stanzas  to,’  42* 
Clare,  John,  the  poet,  838. 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  609. 
Clarendon,  Lord,  Iris  character  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  3 a* 
Clarens,  xxiii.  123- 
Claridge,  Mr.  xiii. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  85  it* 
95  a**  636  a.,  059  tL 
Clarke,  Rev.  Tames  Stonier,  his 
‘Naufragium,’  619  a- 
Clarke,  Heivson,  64j  M- 
Classical  education,  598. 

Classics,  too  early  study  of,  135, 
175.  18_L 

Claudian,  his  ‘Old  Man  of  Verona,’ 

371. 

Claudios,  the  Emperor,  168. 
Clement  XU.,  Pope,  L42  a* 

Cleon,  99. 

Cleonice  and  Pausanias,  story  of, 

291  n.t  300. 

Cleopatra,  367*  681*  76S- 
Clergy,  752. 

Clerks  of  public  offices,  730. 
Clitumnus,  the  river,  134.  Temple 
of,  ib. 

CIoolz,  Jean  Baptiste  (Anacharsis), 
592*  393  n.,  661  a. 

Clubs,  [JJh  259* 

Cliivium,  350. 

Clytemnestra,  718*  887. 

Cobbett,  William,  24  a*  680, 830, 
888.  ‘Epigram  on  his  digging 
up  Tom  Paine’s  bones,’  897. 
Coblcntz,  1 17. 

Cocker,  the  arithmetician,  777,904. 

4 Cockney  school  ’ ofpoetry.xvii.840. 
Cognac,  apostrophized,  653. 

Cogui,  Margarita,  story  of,  xxiv. 
Cohen,  Mr.  F.f  388. 

Coimbra,  xiii.  83  a* 

Coke,  Mr.,  of.  Norfolk,  867. 
Colbleen,  44* 

Colchis,  641. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  his 
' Christa  be!,’  125  « , 2M  «**  2M 
n.,  083  a.,  875.  Tlis  • Wander- 
ings (if  Cain,’  522*  His  ‘Biogra- 
phia  Literaria,’  590  a.,  643  a. 
His  sketch  of  Don  Juan's  sup- 
posed character,  594  a..  613  a. 
Ilia ‘Devil’s  Walk,’ M2  a*  See 
also  53,  63*  589*  602,  613  >Lj 
731,  799*  804. 

Coligny,  121  a* 

Coliseum,  the,  1 36a.  140.  163,298. 

College  education,  advantages  of*A, 

399. 
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4 College  Examination,  Thoughts 
suggested  by  a,’  22* 

Collini,  Signora,  jIL 
Collins,  the  poet,  223. 

Colman,  George,  jun.,  esq.,  38 ; 
parallel  between  Slieridau  and, 

38  Ha 

Cologne,  724. 

Colouna,  Cape,  94,  823.  Columns 
of,  823. 

Colonna  palace,  502,  303. 

Colton,  tbeRev.  Caleb,  bis  Remarks 
on  ‘Don  Juan/  785,  790.  His 
‘Lacoo,’  783. 

Columbia,  137. 

Columbus,  702.  769. 

Column  of  Napoleon,  368. 
Comholoio,  or  Turkish  rosary,  316, 
238* 

Comedy,  the  day  of,  gone  by,  750. 
Comitium,  the,  1 04.  I Q-f«. 

Com  mod  us,  the  Emperor,  330. 

4 Common  Lot,  answer  to  a beauti- 
ful poem,  entitled  the,*  30. 
Commonwealth,  368.  894. 
Comnena,  Anna,  1 02. 

Companv,  mixed,  3 1 2. 

Condorcet,  Marquis  de,  59%,  393  n. 
Congreve,  driven  from  the  stage  by 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  348  a. 

Congreve  rockeLs,  fioft. 

4 Conquest,  the,’  a fragment,  904. 
Conscience,  200,  280,  293,  377, 
002.  009.  633. 

Constable,  the  bookseller,  51 

184  s. 

Constans,  108. 

Constant,  Benjamin  de,  572. 
Constantine,  the  Emperor,  1 68. 
Cons  tail  tine,  George,  lexicographer, 

103. 

Constantinople,  xviii.  93j  99,  727, 
823.  Slave  market  at,  001. 
Contarini,  Andrea,  Doge,  1 39. 
Conlarini,  Madame,  xxv. 
Conversationists,  730. 

Cook,  Captain,  34. 

Cooke,  George  Frederick,  comedian, 
38  «_ul  33 1 a. 

Cookery,  scieuce  of,  700. 

Copet,  137j  818  888. 

Copyright,  sums  paid  to  Lord  By- 
ron for,  32  Ua 
Coquette,  3 1 3,  7 40. 

Corav,  101.  183. 

Corfu,  100,  313. 

‘Corinne’  quoted,  136. 

Corinth,  Siege  of,  260. 

Corinth,  gulf  of,  xxx. 

Corinthian  brass,  083. 

Cork  Convent,  23  a. 

Cornelia,  138. 

‘Cornelian,  the,'  23. 

4 Cornelian  heart  which  was  broken, 
Lines  on  a,’  801. 

Cornwall,  xvii. 

Cornwall,  Barry  (Bryan  Walter 
Procter),  731. 
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Coron,  bay  of,  230. 

Cortair,  the ; a Tale,  223. 

Corsi,  Cardinal,  1 58. 

* Coriejo,'  310,  007. 

Cortona,  182- 

Cosmo  Medici,  1 00,  161. 

* Cosmopolite,  Lc,’  02. 

Collin,  Madame,  834. 

Cottle,  Joseph,  33.  His  ‘Alfred,* 
and  4 Fail  of  Columbia,'  33  a. 
His  4 Expostulalory  Epistle  to 
Lord  Byron,’  783. 

‘ Could  1 remount  the  river  of  my 
years,’  880. 

* Could  love  for  ever,'  890. 

Coumourgi,  All,  282. 

Country  aud  town,  discrepancies 
between,  770. 

Courage,  381,  6i3. 

Coven t Garden,  3u7.  Theatre  of, 
38  a. 

Cowley*  Abraham,  his  imitation  of 
Claudian's  'Old  Man  of  Verona,’ 
321  a. 

Cowpcr,  William,  62j  703.  ‘No 
poet,’  829.  His  translation  of 
Homer,  &*  His  spauiel  * Beau,’ 
848  a* 

Cowper,  Lady,  xxi. 

Coxcomb,  037. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  his  ‘Life  of 
Marlborough,'  G43.  His  'Life 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,’  004  a. 

Crubbe,  Rev.  George,  613,  390. 
‘Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet 
the  best,’  03*  4 The  tirst  iu  point 

of  power  and  genius,’  03  a*  The 
first  of  living  poets,’  800. 

‘Craning,’  734. 

Crashavv,  Richard,  G43.  Cowley's 
lines  on,  043  a. 

Creation,  Mosaic  account  of  the, 
307.  318  Ua 

Crema,  394,  470. 

Cressy,  battle  of,  xi.n.,  3 n..  723. 

Cribb,  Tom,  the  pugilist,  189, 83L 

4 Critic,’  Sheridan’s,  792  ; 4 loo  good 
for  a farce,’  882  a* 

Croker,  Croflon,  Esq.,  his  ‘Fairy 
Legends,’  772  a- 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson, 
his  query  conreming  the  title  of 
the  4 Bride  of  Abydos,'  210  a. 
His  ‘ Boswell'  quoted,  1 40 
L8fin.,  50 3a.,  841  671  n. 

Croly,  Rev.  Dr.  George,  731.  His 
‘Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byroo,' 
7 87. 

Cromwell,  the  ‘sagestof  usurpers,* 
130.  His  death,  29*  His  ‘des- 
tiny,’ 130. 

Crossing  the  Line,  ceremony  at,  382. 

Crowe,  Rev.  Wm  , bis  strictures  on 
4 English  Bards,’  38  a. 

Crusades,  xi.  n.  3 a. 

Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  the,  anni- 
hilated by  GitTord,  61 , 800- 

Ctesilaus,  142  a* 


Cuba,  island  of,  24 1 . 

Culloden,  battle  of,  28  n^*  392  a. 
Cuinberland,  Duke  of,  the  hero  of 
Culloden,  392. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  esq.,  58, 173. 
Cupid,  7 13. 

Curiosity,  310. 

Curran,  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot, 

733.  730,898. 

Currie,  Dr.,  his  ‘Life  of  Burns,’ 

643. 

‘Curse  of  Kebama,'  1 83  a* 

Curse  of  Minerva,  1 87. 

Curtis,  Sir  William,  374.  7 26. 
Cur/on,  Mr.,  xiii.  843  a. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  307,  319  n.,  714. 
223* 

Cyanometer,  described,  060  a* 
Cyclades,  233,  G'28,  033. 
Cypress-tree,  199- 
Cyprus,  369,  026. 

Cyrus,  708. 

D. 

4D , Lines  to,*  3. 

Dacian  woman,  142, 

D’Alembert,  111. 

Dallas,  Robert  Charles,  xvi.  31  n^j 
34  n.  869  n. 

Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his  ‘Con- 
stantinople’ quoted,  HU  a* 

Dairy  mple.  Sir  Hew,  74  n. 

4 Dam*  las,  a Character,’  13* 
Daman,  Count  de,  093- 
4 Daininr,’  the  British,  730. 

Dance,  Pyrrhic,  97.  639.  044. 

4 Dance  of  Death,’  Holbein’s,  763. 
Hollar's,  763  n. 

Dancing,  1 13,639,  657, 732, 733. 
Dandies,  xx.  312  a.  Dynasty  of 
the,  312. 

Daudolo,  Henry,  ‘the  octogenarian 
chief,’  128.  Account  of,  151. 
‘Dandy*  described,  31 1,  312. 
Daniel,  667*  7 10. 

Dante,  his  early  passion  for  Bea- 
trice, xii.  43  rr,  333  n.  His  infe- 
licitous marriage,  330,  637.  His 
popularity,  334  80 1.  His 

gentle  feelings,  333  n .,  899  n. 
His  banishment  and  poverty,  34L. 
His  tomb  at  Ravenna,  34 1 
6~9.  His  Beatrice,  037.  Imi- 
tation of,  047.  His  * half-way 
house'  of  life,  0S0,  72  I.  See 
also,  133*  138.889,  9<m.  Pro- 
phecy of,  333. 

Dauton,  392,  393  u_ 

Dauube,  the,  1 42,  203. 
Daidanelles,  the,  213,  638. 

4 Darkness,'  884. 

Daru,  M.,  his  picture  of  Venetian 
society  and  manners,  392. 487  a. 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  his  4 pompous 
chime,’  63.  His  4 Botanic  Gar- 
den,’ 62&1  Put  down  by  a poem 
in  the  ‘Anti-Jacobin,’  800. 
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Dates,  * a sort  of  post-house,  where 
the  Fates  change  horses,’  603. 

David,  King,  193,  492.  609.  His 
harp,  254.  His  hymns,  I L 23  in. 

Davies,  Scrope,  esq.  xviii.  312  tL 
Dedication  of  4 Parisina'  to,  21 L 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  3M.  His  safety 
lamp,  606. 

Dead,  features  of  the,  197.  Belief 
that  the  souls  of  iuhabit  the  forms 
of  birds,  222. 

' Dear  Doctor,  I have  read  your 
play,’  892. 

' Dear  object  of  defeated  care,’ 856. 

Death,  Slumber  the  sister  of,  VI* 
Shuns  the  wretched,  612.  Ad- 
vantages of  an  early,  649.  7 19. 
The  * Sovereign’s  sovereign,’  720. 
A reformer,  721 . ‘ Duunest  of 

all  duns,’  760.  ‘A  gaunt  gour- 
mand,’ 761.  See  also,  95,  122, 
140,  197,  206.  4a  1.  511,  517. 
618,  647.  655.  665,7,12,  720. 
732. 

4 Death  and  the  Lady,’  637. 

Death,  in  the  4 Apocalypse,’  289. 

'Death  of  Calmar  and  Orla,’  37. 

Dee,  the,  44,  220. 

De  Foiv,  Gaston,  his  tomb  at  Ra- 
venna, 639.  Account  of,  639  u. 

Deformed  Transformed;  a Dra- 
ma, 488. 

Deformity  an  incentive  to  distinc- 
tion, 493  b, 

De  Gr.immout,  his  ‘ Memoirs,’  G47». 

D'Egville,  the  ballet-master,  xvi. 

D'Herbdol,  204  a. 

D* Israeli,  J^  esq.  his  4 Quarrels  of 
Authors,’  173  n.,  794.  Dedi- 
cation of 4 Observations  upon  an 
Article  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine’ 
to,  794. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  his  ‘Wonder  of 
a Kingdom,*  quoted,  847  tL 

Delawarr  (George  John  West), 
fifth  Earl,  xv.  34  n.  4 Verses  to,' 
42.  'Lines  on,’  34. 

Delhi*,  the,  70,  92. 

Delia,  poetical  epistle  from,  to  Lord 
Byron,  211  a* 

Delphi,  xviii.  Fountain  of,  69,  Z5L 

Deluge,  421,  426,  427. 

Delviiiachi,  it,  96. 

Demetrius  Pam peres,  104. 

Demetrius  Poliorceies,  492* 

Democracy,  870  >L 

Demosthenes,  122  n.,  572. 

Denham,  bis  4 Cooper’s  HiU,’ 725  a. 

Deulua,  1 55. 

Denman,  Baron  (Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice), his  translation  of  the  Greek 
song  on  Harmodias  and  Arislo- 
geiton,  113  a. 

Dennis,  John,  the  critic,  55,  176, 
237  ?l  His  tract  against  operas, 

Lift  a. 

Dent  d’ Argent,  2 82  a. 

D’Ohsson,  accuracy  of  his  delinca- 
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tions  of  the  Turkish  character, 

103. 

Dc  Pauw,  his  writings  charac- 
terised, 100,  101 . 

DeQuincey,  Mr.,  his  ‘Confessions of 
an  English  Opium-Eater,’  650  «. 
De  Retz,  Cardinal,  his  account  of 
a shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons,  620  a. 

Dervish  Tabiri,  Lord  Byron's  faith- 
ful Aruaout  guide,  972  207 

2Stl  ft. 

Desjix,  General,  393. 

Deshayes,  the  ballet-master,  59* 
Desmoulins,  Camille,  729 
Despair,  MJL  2J9,  237,  m,  622. 
702. 

Despotism,  672. 

Desliuy,  1 36, 

De  Tott,  Baron,  his  4 History  of 
the  Turks,’  t>7 6 683. 

'Devil's  Drive,  the;  an  unfinished 
Rhapsody,’  867. 

4 Devil’s  Walk,’  Coleridge’s,  attri- 
buted to  Porson,  867  n. 

Devotion,  507,  646,  683. 

4 Diablc  Boiteux,’  Hi  a* 

Diana,  temple  of,  1 43,  190. 

4 Diary  of  an  Invalid,*  Matthews's, 
quoted,  298  a. 

Dibdin,  Thomas,  38,  33 1 tL  Suc- 
cess of  his  'Mother  Goose,'  58  il 
4 Diclioomtire  dc  Trevoux,'  its  defi- 
nition of  an  epic,  612  a. 
Diderot,  393  sl 
Dido,  700. 

4 Dillicile  est  proprie.’  etc.  of  Ho- 
race, disputes  on  the  meaning  of, 

1 7 4 il 

Digestion,  712,  7 1 4. 

Diuuer,  a man’s  happiness  depen- 
dent on,  731. 

Dinner-bell,  4 the  tocsin  of  the  soul,’ 

666. 

Diodati,  xviii.  I2J  il 
Diodorus  Siculus,  430. 

Diogenes,  572,  729,  766,  772  a. 
Dion,  164,  1 63. 

Dionysius,  the  historian,  164,  165. 
Dionysius  at  Corinth,  869. 

Dirce,  fountain  of,  99i 
Discontents,  progress  of  popular, 

702. 

4 Disdar  Aga,’  98* 

Dissimulation,  760. 

1 Dives,  Lines  to,’  857. 

Divorces,  7 15. 

Doctors'  Commons,  7 15. 

Dogs,  691 . Fidelity  of,  605,  848. 
Dolce,  Carlo,  748. 

Dolfino,  Giovanni,  151. 
Domeuichino,  1 G9. 

Domingo,  St.,  island  of,  241. 
Domitian,  the  Emperor,  330. 
DomitiusMarsus.translation  from, 5. 
Don,  the  river,  720. 

Don  Juan,  389.  Dedication  of 
‘Dou  Juan’  to  Robert  Southey, 
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esq.  i II  Origin  of  the  charac- 
ter, 592  n.  When  first  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  Ul  Sketch 
of  his  supposed  character  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  394  n..  613  tL 
Fragment  on  the  back  of  the  MS. 
of  Canto  Lj  6 1 3 a*  Preface  to 
Cantos  VI.,  VH.,  VIII.,  679. 
Testimonies  of  authors.  779.  Let- 
ter to  the  Editor  of  ; My  Grand- 
mother’s Review,’  792.  ‘Ob- 
servations upon  an  Article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,’  794. 
Dedication  of  4 Observations'  to 
J.  D’ Israel i,  esq.,  t II  See  also 
xxxii.  647  n..  731. 

•Don  Quixote,’  xxxii.  49  a.  ‘A  too 
true  tale,'  743.  Delight  of  read- 
ing in  the  original,  760. 

Donaghadee,  816. 

Donati  Corso,  336  a. 

Donoughmorc,  Earl  of,  813. 

Doomsday -book,  xi.  721. 

Doria,  12^  131. 

Dorothea*  of  Mitylene,  104. 

Dorset  i/Thomas  Sackville],  Earl  of, 
4 called  the  drama  forth,’  9. 

Dorset  (Cliailes  SackviUe),  Earl  of, 
his  character,  9 n. 

Dorset  (George-John  Frederick), 
fourth  Duke  of,  xiii.  4 Lilies  ad- 
dressed to,’  9.  Some  account  of, 
9 it,  1 0 n.  4 Lines  occasioned 
by  the  death  of,’  873. 

Doubt,  712.  726. 

Dover,  4 dear,*  724. 

Downs,  the’  xxxi. 

Drachenfels,  1 17,  724. 

* Drapery  misses,'  731. 

Drawcausir,  174,  731. 

4 Dream,  the,’  8S2. 

Dreams,  451,  651 , 686.  Reflec- 
tions on,  651  ft.  Account  of  a 
remarkable  one,  Ul 

Dresden,  724. 

Druids,  the,  729. 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  351 , 505 
a.  His  4 Academical  Questions 
quoted,  1 4 1 tL 

Drury,  Rev.  Henry,  95  *L*  834  «. 

Drury,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  his  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Byron’s  disposition 
and  capabilities  while  at  Harrow, 
xiii.  L2  15  ft*.  Lord  Byron  s 
character  of.  tQ  a..  11  n..  33  w.. 
133  n.  'Lines  on  bis  retiring 
from  the  head-master. ship  of  Har- 
row,’ IQ. 

Drury,  Mark,  U tL. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  343  348 

331  n.t  862  tL  ‘Address,  spoken 
at  the  opening  of,’  662. 

Drydeu,  his  dislike  of  Cambridge, 
64  a*  Ilis  infelicitous  marriage, 
637  tL  His  'Absalom  and  Achi- 
toplie],’  646.  His  ‘Theodore 
and  Honoria,’  647.  His ‘Ode,’ 
799,  802.  His  epigram  under 
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Milton's  picture,  8Q1.  His  4 Pa- 
lamon  and  Arcite,’  807. 

Dubois,  Edward,  esq.  bis  satire, 
entitled  1 My  Pocket  Book,'  65  n. 

Dubost,  M.,  painter,  171.  His 
4 Beauty  and  the  Beast,’  1 7 1 n. 

Duelling,  59  *.,  652. 

I 1 Duet,  between  Campbell  and 
Bowles,’  80.1. 

Duff,  Miss  Mary  (aflerwards  Mrs. 
R.  Cock  burn)  Lord  Byron’a  boyish 
attachment  for,  xii.  43  n.,  847. 

Duigenan,  Dr.,  815,  817. 

Dulwich,  xii. 

Dumonrier,  General,  597. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  13 f>  a. 

Duncan,  Admiral,  593. 

Dnnciad,  the,  52. 

Dupaty,  the  President,  163. 

Duppa,  Richard,  esq.,  his  ‘ Life  of 
Michael  Angelo, ’ 34Q  au 

Dwarfs,  670. 

Dyer’s  ‘ Grongar  Hill,’  827. 

‘Dying  Gladiator,’  142. 

E. 

*E , Lines  to,’  2. 

Early  death,  649. 

Early  hours,  752. 

Early  rising,  629. 

Eating,  664. 

Eblis,  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness, 

204. 

Eboli,  Princess  of,  epigram  on  her 
losing  an  eye,  834. 

Eccclin,  9.26  zl. 

‘ Eclectic,’  642. 

‘ Eclectic  Review, ' its  strictures  on 
‘Honrs  of  Idleness,*  182.  Its 
character  of  ‘Don  Juan,'  781. 

Economy,  721. 

Eddleslon  (Cambridge  chorister), 
23  »**  842.  4 Lines  on  a corne- 
lian given  to  Lord  Byron  by,’  23- 

Edge worth,  Maria,  593. 

Edinburgh,  56,  37. 

4 Edinburgh  Review,’  xv.  45*  48. 
614.784.  Its ‘Critique’ on ‘Hours 
of  Idleness,’  43.  Strictures  on 
its  remarks  on  the  literature  of 
modern  Greece,  1Q2. 

Education,  English  system  of,  529  a. 

Edward  1 , xi.  a. 

Edward  111.,  xi.  a.  3, 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  36  a. 
His  tomb,  725. 

Egeria,  1 40,  166. 

Egeria,  Fountain  of,  140. 

Egeria,  Grotto  of,  1 40,  166. 

Egripo  (the  Negropont),  214. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  1 18. 

Eighers,  the,  ! 1 9 ». 

Eivan,  123  n. 

Ekenhead,  Mr.,  626.  853  n. 

Elba,  Isle  of.  569. 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  xvii.  867.  Anecdote 
of,  dll  a.  llis  judgment,  in  the 


case  of  * Wat  Tyler,’  397  n.. 
and  ‘Cain,’  505  a.  His  impar- 
tiality, 767. 

Electioneering,  775. 

* Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey,’  28. 

4 Elegy  on  the  Recovery  of  Lady 
****,’  993. 

Eleusis,  Bay  of,  819. 

Elgin,  Lord,  65*  85  n.,  96,*  187, 
189.  * Epigram  on,’  864. 

Elgin  marbles,  96*  1 87  n.,  190  a. 
4 Eliza,  Lines  to,’  2tL 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  1 43.  Hcravarice, 
718. 

* Ellen,  Lines  to,’  imitated  from  Ca- 

tullus, 5. 

Ellice.  Mr.  xxviii. 

Elliston,  Robert  William,  comedian, 

349  n,  35 1 a. 

‘Eloisa  a ud  Abelard,’ Po)>e’s,  802. 
Eloquence,  power  of,  122,  761. 

State  of,  in  England,  572  a. 

4 Emma,  Lines  to,’  6. 

Endor,  witch  of,  256,  257  w.,  991 . 
4 Endorsement  to  the  Deed  of  Sepa- 
ration, in  April,  1816,*  878. 
England,  311.  797. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers, 48*  See  also,  xxxii.  829. 
4 English  look,’  603. 

English  system  of  education,  599  a. 
English  women,  741. 

Enigma,  ‘On  the  Letter  I.t*  908. 
Enniskillen,  8 1 4. 

4 Ennui,  the  best  of  friends  and 
opiate  draughts,'  646  a.  ‘A 
growth  of  English  root,’  751. 
Enthusiasm,  *a  moral  inebriety,’ 
745.  How  excited,  122  n. 
Envy,  672*  829. 

Epaminondas,  his  disinterestedness, 

21 3* 

Ephesus,  rains  of,  1 43.  7 13. 

Epic  poem,  definition  of  an,  612. 

Recipe  for,  619  a. 

Epicurus,  philosophy  of,  606a.  635. 
Epigrams: — 4 on  Moore's  Operatic 
Farce,  or  Farcical  Opera,’  857  ; 
'from  the  French,’  8iU  ; ‘on  Lord 
Elgin,’  864 ; 4 from  Martial,’  888 : 

‘ from  the  French  of  Rulhieres,' 
893 ; ‘on  my  Wedding  Day,’ 
897  ; ‘on  Cobbett’s  digging  up 
Tom  Paine’s  Bones,’  ib^  ‘on  some 
Brother  Poets,’  ib. ; * The  world 
is  a bundle  of  hay,’  ib. ; * on  my 
thirty-third  Birth-day,’  901  ; *on 
my  Wedding,’  ib.;  1 on  Queen 
Caroline,*  ib. ; 4 on  the  Brasiers’ 
Company  having  resolved  to  pre- 
sent an  Address  to  Queen  Ca- 
roline,’ 902 ; ‘on  Lord  Cnstlc- 
reagh,’  ib* 

Epirus,  67*  81L 

Epistle,  a female,  described,  751. 

* Epistle  to  a Friend,  in  answer  to 

some  Lines  exhorting  the  author 
to  banish  care,’  857. 


Epistle  to  Augusta,’  879. 
Epitaphs: — ‘on  a Friend,*  hi  *on 
Virgil  and  Tibullus,  by  T>omi- 
tius  Marsus,  translated,’  5^  ‘on 
John  Adams,  of  Southwell,  rar- 
rier,  who  died  of  drunkenness,’ 
843;  ‘for  myself, ’854; ‘Substitute 
for  an,’  ib . ; * for  Joseph  Blackett, 
late  poet  and  shoe-maker,’  857 ; 
4 for  William  Pitt,’  897 : * for 
Lord  Castlereagh,’  902 ; * on  Lady 
Milbanke’s  dog  Trim,’  905. 
Epitaphs,  remarks  on,  1* 

Erasmus,  his  4 Naufragium,’  619  m. 
Eratostratus,  190. 

Eros  and  Anteros,  290. 

Erse  language,  700. 

Erskine,  Lord,  750. 

E sen  rial,  the,  23  a. 

Este,  family  of,  271.  272. 
Etiquette,  672*  676. 

Etna,  698*  135. 

Eton  College,  46. 

Eulxva,  bay  of,  263. 

Euclid,  22. 

Eucratcs,  136. 

Eugene,  Prince,  262,  347. 

Eumrcus,  807. 

Eunapius,  290  iu 
Eupliucs  (Barry  Cornwall),  731 . 
Euripides,  translation  from  his 
Medea,  1 ’£p«T«f  urrao,*  21. 
Eurotas,  93. 

Eusebios,  165. 

Eustace’s  4 Classical  Tour  in  Italy,’ 
strictures  on,  100,  170. 
‘Euthanasia, — When  Time,  orsoon 
or  late,’  860. 

Eutropius,  the  eunuch,  and  minis- 
ter of  Arcadius,  character  of, 

521  n. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  description 

of,  602*  895- 
Evander,  826. 

Evening  described,  129.  273,  646. 
Evil,  origin  of,  522,  522  a. 

Exile,  71,  1 1 1.  476.  617. 
Expectation,  242.  605. 

Experience,  309,  739.  894.  ‘The 
chief  philosopher,’  761. 

Eyes,  222  600*  212*  766. 

F. 

Fainting,  sensation  of,  626. 
Faintness,  4 the  last  mortal  birth  of 
pain,’  894. 

Fairy,  2 82. 

Falconer,  his  ‘Shipwreck,’  94  w.. 

824.  822. 

Faliero,  Marino,  doge  of  Venice, 

347.  322. 

Faliero  family,  330,  389. 

Falkland  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount, 

29,  59. 

Fame,  94*  |J_2*  M5*  H6*  125* 
615,  659*  693*  699*  700,  714, 
741.  760.  803,  922. 
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Family,  a,  641. 

Fanal,  the,  100,  1112. 

Fancy,  648. 

Fa  no,  3 30. 

‘ Fare  thee  well,’  875. 

‘ Farewell  to  the  Muse,’  844. 

* Farewell ! if  ever  loudest  prayer,’ 

845. 

'Farewell  to  Malta,'  857. 

Farmers,  714. 

Fashionable  world,  631, 730,  753. 
Fate,  IJ_5*  663* 

4 Father  of  Light ! great  God  of 
Heaveu/  3iL 
Faublas,  513  788. 

Faunus,  I.ucius,  1 64.  183, 

‘Faust,’  Goethe’s,  296  299 n. 

‘ Faustus,’  Marlow’s,  300. 

Fauvcl,  M.  (French  consul  at 
Athens},  96,  99, 

Faux  pas,  in  England,  757. 

4 Fazio,’  Milman’s  tragedy  of,  111  a. 
Fazzioli,  the  Vaietian,  xxr.  Ill  a, 
fiifi. 

Fea,  the  Abate,  164  a. 

Fear,  770,  778. 

‘Features,’  670. 

Feelings,  innate,  649. 

Feinagle,  Professor,  his  Mnemonics, 
594. 

Felicaja,his  ‘O  Italia,  Italia,’ trans- 
lated, 13!  a. 

Female  fickleness,  760. 

Female  accomplishments,  739. 
Female  friendship,  7 59. 

Fen&ou,  691L 
Fenton,  the  poet,  828. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  592. 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  77  a.,816. 
Fermanagh,  814. 

Ferney,  124. 

Ferrara,  130,  213  3112  u,  Cer- 

tosa  cemetery  at,  4 tL 
Ferrata  Grotta,  169. 

4 Few  years  have  pass'd  since  thou 

and  1/  846. 

Fez,  653. 

Fickleness  of  woman,  760. 

Fiction  less  striking  than  truth, 

760,  767. 

Fielding,  325,  838.  ‘The  prose  Ho- 
mer of  human  nature,’  615  il 
4 Fill  the  goblet  again,’  850. 

Fingal,  earl  of,  898. 

Firmuess,  7 59. 

‘First  Kiss  Love,’  8. 

First  Love,  605,  633. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  ‘Sonnet 
on  the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,*  896. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas,  esq., 
poetaster,  49*  186*  8U0. 
Fitzpatrick,  General,  194. 
Flaminius,  the  Consul,  162,  163. 
Flamiuius  Vacea,  163,  1 66. 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  168. 
Fletcher,  William  (Lord  Byron's 
valet), xxvi.  x\x,7 l/i.,261w.,85l. 
Floreucc,  132,  133,  162*  308*  111 


‘Florence’  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith), 
xviii.  £2,  * Stanzas  to,’  852, 853. 

Foligno,  1 34  a_, 

Fontainebleau,  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon at,  868  n. 

Footenelle,  lUa. 

Foppery,  803. 

Forbes,  Lady  Elizabeth,  rx. 

Forbes,  Sir  W.,  152  a. 

Fomarina,  the,  nil. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  esq.,  his  ‘Italy,’ 
143  a. 

Fortitude,  |_I5*  H9*  232,  234* 239, 

Fortune,  M5*  137.312,  381*  653, 
663.  803. 

4 Forty-parson  power,’  721. 

Forum,  the  Roman,  139. 

Foscari,  the  Two;  an  Historical 
Tragedy,  463. 

Foscari  family,  463 — 465  n. 

Foscolo,  Ugo,  307  n.,  259  n.t  799 
a.  His  account  of  Pulci’s  4 Mor- 
ganle,’  324 — 320. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James, 
30.  572  w.,  882  a.  4 Lines  on 
the  death  of,'  24.  Saying  of,  567 
a,  His  grave,  562  tL 

Fox-hnnt,  an  English,  754. 

4 Fragment,’  a,  1 

‘Fragment,’  written  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Cbawortb,  8* 

‘Fragment,’  in  prose,  818. 

‘Fragment*  of  an  Epistle  to  Thomas 
Moore,  87 1 . 

‘Fragment,’  a,  886. 

France,  192,  569. 

Francesca  of  Rimini ; from  the 
‘ Inferno’  of  Dante,  899. 

Francis  LefFrance,  592  a* 

Francis  Maria  H. , Duke  of  Rovero, 
1 59. 

Francis,  Miss  Eliza,  8Q4. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable 
author  u£‘ Junius,’  405. 

Franciscan  Couvent  at  Athens,  till, 
856  il 

Franconia,  156. 

‘Frankenstein,*  Mrs.  Shelley's, 8 1 8n. 

Frankfort,  193*  543*  383. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  406,  569.  57 1. 
629  a, 

Frascati,  169. 

Fraser,  Mrs.,  857. 

Frederick  the  Second,  36  588  a. 

His  flight  fiom  Molwitz,  700. 

‘ Free  to  confess,’  the  phrase,  775. 

Free  press  in  Greece,  104. 

Free-will,  522  a. 

Freedom,  93*  138.  724,  727. 

Frriber,  I)r.  xxx. 

French  Chambers,  572. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  John  Hookharn, 
62  il  Writes  half  the  ‘Needy 
Knife-grinder  ,*'82  n.  Hia‘Whislle- 
craft,’  305  n„  788. 

Fribourg,  278  tL 

Friday,  supposed  unluckiness  of,  62. 

Friends,  148*  719.  756.  759. 
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Friendship,  759. 

Friuli,  129. 

Frizzi,  his  'History  of  Ferrara’ 
quoted,  212  u~ 

‘From  the  French,’  874. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  advice  to,  726. 

‘Fudge Family,'  620 il  The  humour 
of,  not  wit,  802. 

Fulvius  Ursinus,  164,  167. 

Funds,  the  public,  573.  733. 

Furius  Leptinua,  168  a, 

Fuseli,  654  a. 

Future  State,  506. 

G. 

Gail,  M.,  101. 

Galignani,  M.,  351  w. 

Galileo,  159.  His  tomb  in  Santa 
Croce,  133. 

Galiongee,  217. 

Gallantry,  801 . 

Galt,  John,  esq.,  xviii.  193.  206  *»., 
795  il  His  character  of  4 Don 
Juan,'  788.  Critical  Notes  by, 
passim. 

Gamba,  Count,  xxvii — xxx.  646 

904  n. 

Gamesters,  753  n.,  756  tL 
Gaming,  735,  753. 

Gandia,  Duke  of,  interesting  parti- 
culars of  his  death,  252  a* 
Ganymede,  656  n. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  6Q3. 
Garrick,  58*  862.  Sheridan's  Mo- 
nologue on,  880  tL 
Garter,  order  of  the,  88, 

Gastouni,  in  the  Morea,  212  il 
Gay,  his  4 Beggar’s  Opera,’  829. 
Gayton,  Miss,  59. 

Gazelle,  the,  69,  201. 

Gel  I,  Sir  William,  6 5 . Review  of 
his  ' Geography  uf  Ithaca,*  and 
' Itinerary  of  Greece/  805. 
Gelon,  a&L 

Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante,  336  n. 
Geneva,  xxiii.  1 1 9 27  8 w.  Luke 

ofj  L23  798. 

‘Genevra,  Sonnets  to/  866. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  193. 

Genoa,  xxix.  151,  347. 

Genseric,  226  «. 

Gentility,  7 1 8. 

4 Gentlemen  fanners/  7 1 4. 

Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  769. 

George  L*  222  733  a. 

George  HL*  192*  398—408. 
George IV.,  524 tL* 709.714.  733. 
742*  888  «,*  897*  898.  'Sonnet 
to,  on  the  repeal  of  Ivord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  forfeiture/  896. 
Georgia,  683  a. 

Georgiaus,  beauty  of  the,  684. 

4 Georgies,’  a finer  poem  than  the 
‘.Eueid,’  828. 

Geranib,  Baron,  396  a. 

(Germany  and  the  Germans,  724. 

* Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  182  n. 
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4 GerusaleinroeLiberata/52w.,3iil. 
Gervais,  St.  Church  of,  169 
GflOCr,  his  ' Dratli  of  Abel,*  506. 
Gliibcl  lines,  the,  161,  334  **.,  336. 
Ghost,  tin1  Newstead,  77 1 a. 
Ghosts,  222#*.,  267*  iMm,  768— 
772.  778. 

Giaffjr,  Dacha  of  Argyro-Castro, 

bis  (ate,  2 1 8 tL 
Giant’s  Staircase,  350. 

'Giant’s  Grave,’  visit  to  the,  662. 
Giaour,  the;  a Fragment  u£  a 
Tuikish  Tale,  l'J.i.  See  also 
xxiii.  xxxii.  LM  #i.,  2IO#i. 
Giblxin,  Edward,  esq.,  124,  88 1 a. 
His  remark  on  public  schools, 
599  a.  His  acacia,  888  at. 
Gibraltar,  straits  of,  8iL 
Gillard,  Lees,  esq.,  LLtD.,  779. 
Gilford,  William,  esq.,  4j£,  6 1, 
61, 1 85 #*.,  294  **.,  347*.,  359 »., 
6 "1A  #l,  860- 

Gilchrist,  Octavius,  821,  824, 

832-839. 

Gillies,  bis  4 History  of  Greece' 
quoted,  197  a. 

Gin,  724. 

Giiigo,  St  L23  #L,  280  tL 
Giorgio,  St,  1 i8. 

Giorgione,  bis  4 picture  of  bis  wife,’ 
308  a.  His  Judgment  u£  Solo- 
mon, Ul. 

Giraud,  Nicolo,  23  n. 

‘Girl  u£  Cadiz,’  82  tL 
Giustmiaui,  Villa,  166. 

Glaciers,  135,  285. 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  1 42,  654. 
Gladiators,  142,  168. 

Glasgow,  zii.  816. 

4 Glenarvon/LadyCaroline  Lamb’s, 
634. 

Glenberv ir  (Sylvester  Douglas) , fi rst 
Lord,  his  • Riccimletto,1 339  a, 
Glennie,  Dr.  (Lord  By  ron's  precep- 
tor), zii.  xiii.  589  #*. 

Glory,  645*  690,  698,  725 
Gloucester,  late  Duke  of,  194. 
Gueiscnau,  General,  702, 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel,  77,  77  n. 
Goethe,  644,  bis  ‘Kennst  du  das 
Land,'  etc.  imitated,  2 10*.  His 
‘Faust,’  296  il  His  remarks  on 
‘Manfred,’ 239a.  Dedication  of 
‘Marino  Faliero’  to,  349  n.  His 
4 Werther,'  ih.  Lord  Byron's  let- 
ter to,  Ul.  Dedication  u£  * Sarda- 
napalus’  to,  429.  His  4 Mephis- 
topbeles,’  743.  His  character  of 
'Don  Juan,’  791 . 

Gold,  735. 

Goldeu  fleece,  641 . 

Goldoni,  bis  comedies,  107  a. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  anticipated 
definition  of  the  Lake  school  of 
poetry,  800. 

Gondola  described,  309. 
Gondoliers,  songs  of  the  Venetian, 

127,  148,  605. 


Gonzaga,  Cardinal,  158. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  ifl  a* 

‘Good  Night,'  the,  7 1.  Lord  Max- 
well’s, 118, 

Goose,  Mother,  58- 
Goose.  royal  game  of,  740. 
Gordon,  the  duchess  of,  xv. 
Gordon,  Sir  Cosmo,  his  Remarks 
on  ‘Don  Juau,’  786. 

Gordon,  Lord  Alexander,  it. 
Gordon,  Lord  (George,  L32  a* 
Gordon,  Charles,  esq.  xiii. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  zi.  21*  a* 
Gottenburg,  192. 

Goxa,  the  island  of  Calypso,  87. 
Gracchus,  Tiberins,  720,  72 1 a. 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  4()4. 

Graham,  Edward,  esq.,  656  a. 
Grahame,  James,  50  **.,  63.  His 
'Sabbath  Walks’  and  'Biblical 
Picture*,’  54. 

Grainger,  his  ‘Ode  to  Solitude,'  825. 
Granada,  75,  889. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  592. 

Grant,  G^  his  ‘Notes  on  Cain/ 

5 26  a* 

‘Grant*;  a Medley,’  HL 
Granville,  Dr.,  Ins  recipe  to  escape 
sea-sickness,  QIC  a. 

Grattan,  Right  Hou.  Henry,  512  a., 
680.  733,  897,  838x 
Gravitation,  7 18. 

Gray,  his 4 Elegy/  647  n,,  801, 826, 
828.  His  4 Odes/  8(1 1. 

4 Greatest  living  poets/  731. 
Greece,  xiv.  xvii.  zviii.  nviii — 
xxx.  xxxii.  79*  85*  93,  94,  181, 
196,  197.210,  235  #>.,  264,  570. 
644.  31LL 

Greek  war-song,  ‘Aitirs 
105.  'Translation  of/  854. 
Greeks,  character  u£  tl»«  Modern, 
100,  101 , 1 02.  Some  account 
of  llieir  literature,  104 — 1 1 1. 
Greeuwood,  Mr.,  scene-painter,  58 n. 
Gregorio  Demetrius,  103. 

Greg  son,  the  pugilist,  837. 
Grenvilles,  the,  733. 

Greville,  Colonel,  59. 

Grey.  Hon.  Mr.  Charles  (afterwards 
Earl  Grey),  572  #*.,  742. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  34  tL 
Grief,  719. 

Grill|>nrzer,  his  ‘Sappho/  429*., 
Grimaldi,  the  clown,  xvi. 

Grimm,  Baron,  hi9  ‘Correspon- 
dence,’ 83*. 

Grindrnwald,  the,  I 1 9 tL 
Gritli,  Count,  his  sketch  of  a Ve- 
netian noble,  386  zl 
Grolee,  278  ft. 

‘Groogar  Hill/  Dyer’s,  827. 
Gropius,  the  Sieur,  90. 

Grose,  700. 

Grosvenor,  Earl  (in  1832  created 
Marquis  of  Westminster),  LZ2  IL 
Guadiann,  the  river,  7JL 
Gualandra  hills,  162. 


Guariglia,  Signor,  656  a. 

Guarini,  his  'Pastor  Fido/  3QI. 
Guelfs,  the,  !0_L  334  336. 

Guesclin,  Du,  Coustable  of  F ranee, 

368. 

Guiccioli,  Count,  xxvi.  xxvii.  334  n. 
Guiccioli  (Theresa,  Gainba),  Coun- 
tess, xiii  xxvi. — xxix.  32.324*.. 
333  *.,  423  432  »»..  6i)6  n. 

661  w_^786,  895,  904  tL  Dedi- 
cation of  the  ‘ Prophecy  of  Dante' 
to,  33.1 . 

Guido,  his  Aurora,  7 35. 

Guildhall  of  London,  574. 
Cuingurne,  P.  L,  326  tL 
Gulley,  Mr.  John,  the  pugilist  (in 
1835  M.  P.  for  Poutefracl),  826, 
837. 

Gun|M>wder,  583.  701. 

Gurney,  Hudson,  esq.,  his  4 Cupid 
and  Psyche/  643. 

Gurney , William  Brodie,  short-hand 
writer,  61 L 

Gustav  us,  his  death  at  Lulzen,  569. 
Gynociacy,  773. 

IL 

Habesci,  I«ouis,  643. 

Hudes,  517. 

Hafiz,  the  oriental  A nacreon,  Gila., 

3-L 

Hague,  the,  724. 

Ilaivali,  [02,  104. 

Halifax,  831. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  his  interview 
with  Napoleon,  567. 

Hftllam,  Henry,  esq.,  his  review  of 
Payne  Knight’s  4 Taste/  57,  66. 
‘His  Middle  Ages/  737. 
Hamburg,  192,  535. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  103. 

Hammond,  Mr.,  .116  a, 

Hampstead,  79. 

Hands,  small,  distinctive  of  birth, 
632  tLj  672. 

Hannibal,  133*  134*  162.  579  *». 
Hanover,  192. 

Hanson,  John,  esq.  (Lord  Byron's 
solicitor),  xxxi.  881  *. 

Happiness, 4 was  born  a twin/  632. 
Horace’s  art  of,  671.  ‘An  art 
on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary/ 

7 43. 

Hardinge,  George,  esq.,  750. 
Harley,  Lady  Charlotte  'the  ‘lan the' 
to  whom  the  first  and  secood  can- 
tos of  4 Cliilde  Harold  ’ are  dedi- 
cated), 69. 

Harroodius,  1 13,  570.  Song  on, 

1 13  n,.  570  tL 

‘Harmony/  German  colony  in  Amo-  j 
rica  so  called,  763. 

Harpe,  La,  571. 

Harrow,  xi.  xui.xiviii.  10,11 . 1 2 #»,,  | 
11  dfi  ?La  135  840,  842.  I 

4 Lines  on  a change  of  masters  at/  j 
10.  ‘On  a distant  view  of  the 
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village  and  school  of/  1 L * Writ- 
ten beneath  an  elm  in  the  church- 
yard of/  43*  ‘Ou  re>  isiting/  8 4 A. 
Harrowgate,  24. 

Hartz  Mountains,  490. 

Harvey,  Dr.,  Hi  u. 

Hastings,  Warren,  881  a. 

Hatred,  743. 

Havard,  Billy,  story  of  his  tragedy, 

182. 

Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  592. 
Hawke  (Edward  Harvey),  third 
Lord,  LtL 

Ifayley,  William,  esq.,  63*  Advice 
to,  Mi  n*  His  * Triumphs  of 
Temper/  54*  773,  800. 

Hazlitt,  William,  I30n.  Discharge 
of  inconsistency  against  Lord  By- 
ron, 522  a*  His  character  of ‘Don 
Juan/  786.  His  style,  899  n. 
Huudfort,  the  Marchioness  of,  xvi.  «* 
Health,  632*  703. 

Hearer,  a good  due,  755. 

Hearing,  second,  superstition  of, 

2GL 

Heaven  and  Earth  ; a Mystery,  41  6* 
Hebe,  773. 

Heber,  Reginald  (Bishop  of  Calcut- 
ta), LZi  a*  5*29  n.  B63*  Critical 
notes  by,  passim. 

Hebrew  Melodies,  2.54. 

Heel  a,  566*  724*  262* 

Hector,  7 10. 

Helen,  * the  Greek  Eve/  758.  ‘ Lines 
on  Canova's  btrst  <>f/  891. 
Helena,  St.,  Island  of,  567,  558, 
57  4. 

Hell,  * paved  with  good  intentions/ 

401.  700. 

Hellespont,  215*  626,  656*  853. 

‘ Hells/  St.  James’s,  176,  729. 
Helots,  93,  lllL 
Helvoelsluys,  724. 

Henry,  Patrick,  * the  forest-born 
Demosthenes/  57 1. 

Henry  L*  193  a. 

Henrjf  H^  New. stead  built  by,  3 n. 

28  a* 

Henry  V.,  22* 

Henry  VIII.,  his  grant  of  New- 
stead  to  the  Byron  family,  3 a* 

28  n. 

Herbert,  Rev.  William, 

Hercules,  137*  189*  825. 

Hero  and  Leander,  215,  853. 
‘Herod’s  Lament  for  Mariamne/ 

258. 

Herodias,  193. 

Hcrvey,  Lord,  44  !L 
Hesiod,  99. 

Hesperus,  647. 

Heterodoxy,  680. 

ltig ligate,  Bi*  Burlesque  oath  ad- 
ministered at,  80  il. 

‘Highland  welcome/  68 1 . 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  xii.  2*  26* 

22  !L  580*  772. 

Hill,  Thomas,  esq.,  the  patron  of 


Kirke  White  and  Bloomfield, 

GJ  a*  780. 

* Hills  of  Aunesley,  bleak  and  bar- 
ren/ 8* 

Hints  from  Horace,  17 1. 

Historians,  645.  Perused  by  Lord 
Byron  before  ten  years  old,  lliiu. 

History,  1 16.  698. 

Hoare,  Rev.  Charles  James,  6L 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  582.  His  fear 
of  ghosts,  768. 

Hobhouse,  Rl.  Hon.  Sir  J.C.  Bart., 
xvii.  xx.  xxiii.  xxx.  His  4 Journey 
through  Albania'  quoted,  83  fr* 
88  n.,  90  a.,  188  656  n., 

662  ft,,  676  a.  His  Lines  on 
BowleS*s  Pope,  55  822.  De- 

dication to  him  u£  the  fourth  canto 
of  ‘ Childe  Harold/  1 25.  His 
‘Historical  ♦Notea  to  the  fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold/  147. 
Dedication  to  him  n£  the  ‘Siege 
of  Corinth/  260.  His  ‘Epistle 
to  a young  Nobleman  io  lore,’ 
849.  'Epigram  to,’ 888.  'Lines 
to,  on  his  Imprisonment  in  New- 
gate/ ib.  See  also,  48*  171.  177, 
287  846  w.,  854 n. 

Hoche,  General,  1 L8  «**  593. 

‘ Hock  and  soda  water/  6 1 5 633* 

Hockheiin,  taking  of,  I 18  n. 

Hodgson,  Rev.  Francis,  xvii.  64* 
His  ‘Friends,’  802.  His  charac- 
ter of  Pope,  803.  * Lines  to, 

written  on  board  the  Lisbon 
packet/  851.  ‘ Epistle  to,  in 
answer  to  some  lines  exhorting 
Lord  Byron  to  ‘ banish  care,’  857. 

Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick  shepherd, 
616  n.,  804. 

Holbein,  bis  ' Dance  of  Death/  763. 

Hole,  Rev.  Richard,  801. 

Hollord,  Miss,  804,  892. 

Holland,  724. 

Holland,  Lord,  50  n.,  57*  862  n. 
Dedication  of  the  * Bride  of  Aby- 
dos’  to,  210.  His  character  of 
Voltaire,  678. 

Holland,  Lady,  68*  66*  ‘ Lines  to/ 

204* 

Holland,  Dr.,  21  *• 

Hollar,  his  ‘ Dance  of Death/  763  a* 

Holyrood,  183. 

Home,  95*  239,  605.  Sight  of, 
after  ahseuce,  638.  4 Without 

hearts,  there  is  no/  641. 

Homer,  bis  * Odyssey/  638.  Geo- 
graphy of,  C56,  806.  'Iliad,' 697, 
758.  801.  His  catalogue  of  ships, 
142* 

Honorius,  the  Emperor,  168. 

Honorius,  St.,  73. 

Hook,  Theodore,  esq.,  58. 

Hope,  Thomas,  esq.,  fl3  iik,  I7J  tt* 

Huppuer,  R.  B.,  Esq.,  3l6n.  His 
account  of  Lord  Byron's  mode  of 
life  af  Venice,  795 n*  ‘Lines  on 
the  birth  of  bis  ton/  893. 


Horace,  his  * Jostum  et  tenacem’ 
translated,  5.  I*ord  Byron’s  early 
dislike  to,  135.  1 The  scholar 

nf  love/  635.  His  ‘ Nil  adtni- 
rari/  671,  745.  Quoted,  668, 
749*  753*256* 

* Hone  lonicse/  63  a* 

Moris  tan,  John  of,  3* 

Horistan  Castle,  xi.w.  3n. 

Horn,  Cape,  193, 

Hortensius,  681. 

Horton,  Right  Hon.  Robert  Wilmot 
(now  Sir  Robert),  597  n. 

Horton,  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Wilmot, 

234  a* 

Hoste,  Sir  Wm.,  386  n. 

Hotspur,  701  a* 

Houdctot,  Comtesse  dc,  1 20  a* 
tiougouroont,  l_L5a* 

Houris,  201  a.,  70S. 

Hours  of  Idleness.  Critique  of  the 
‘Edinburgh  Review’  upou,  45. 
See  also  xv. 

House  of  Lords,  xiv.  xvi.  60  a,  81 L 
Hun  son,  Miss,  'Lines  addressed 
to/  13. 

Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  61  n.  1 14. 
Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  592. 

Hoyle,  games  of,  645. 

Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  64*  801 . 
Hubert,  St.  xx. 

Hucknall-Tokard,  the  village  and 
church  of,  xrai.  4 w.t  21  a* 
Huddersfield,  817. 

‘ Hudibras/  179. 

Hughes,  the  dramatist,  828. 
Humane  Society,  606. 

Humboldt,  660. 

Hume,  David,  505  n. 

Hunger,  622*  631* 

Hunt,  Johu,  679. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  xxviii.  xxxiii.  799. 
840,  866.  His  ‘Byron  and  some 
of  his  Contemporaries/  409  n* 
773 n.,  786.  Mr.  Moore's  verses 
on,  410  m,  His  'Rimini/  840. 
Hunt,  the  Orator,  412,  888. 
Hunter,  Mr.  xiii. 

Hunting,  754, 

Hutchinson,  Col.,  his  Memoirs,  4 a* 
Hydra,  isle  of,  187. 

Hymen,  638. 

Hyrocttus,  94*  187*  766,  825. 
Hypochondriadsm,  836. 

Hypocrisy,  721.  734. 

L 

Ian  the  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley),  de- 
dication of  ‘ Childe  Harold’  lo, 
62*  Some  account  of,  62  a* 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  96* 

Ida,  mouut,  99*  133,  656  a* 

* Ida  of  Athens,’  98. 

Identity  of  Byron  with  his  charac- 
. ter*.  23  n^  224,  226  w.,  593  »■* 
594  a.,  723  791 , 795. 

* I enter  thy  garden  of  roses/  855. 
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* If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of 

men/  861. 

* If  that  high  world,*  255. 
llion,  f»jfi, 

Ilissus,  river,  1M  235  n. 

Illyria,  88. 

Imagination,  140.  648,  828. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  .soft. 
Imprisonment,  solitary,  its  effects, 

281.  473. 

' Impromptu,  in  reply  to  a friend/ 

860. 

'Impromptu, — Beneath****  ’s  eyes/ 

897. 

Improvvisatore,  account  of  ouc  at 
Milan,  137. 

Incantation,  the,  286. 

Incledon,  Charles,  singer,  794. 
Inconstancy,  633. 

Indifference,  7 43.  766,  801 . 
indigestion,  712,  7 14.  72C. 
Indolence,  307  il. 

Indus,  thejriver,  190. 

4 luez,  Stanzas  to/  8L 
Infidelity,  female,  636,  741 . 

‘ In  law  au  infant,  and  in  years  a 
boy/  LL 

Innocence,  523,  524,  683,  737. 
Innovation,  progress  of,  773. 

‘ Inscription  on  the  monument  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog/  848. 

‘In  the  Valley  of  Waters/  239. 
Intoxication,  618,  63 3. 

Invention,  828. 

Ionia,  68,  462. 

Iris,  the,  135,  289. 

4 Irish  Avatar/  897. 

Irish  language,  700. 

Iron  Mask,  40  a. 

Irving,  Washington,  esq.,  quoted, 
599  a.  His  4 Life  of  Columbus/ 

762  a. 

‘ I saw  thee  weep/  236. 

Iskander  (Scanderbeg),  88,  96. 
Island , the;  or,  Christian  ami  his 
Comrades,  37 3. 

‘ Islands  of  the  blest/  644. 

Ismail,  siege  of,  679,  691 , 698 — 
710. 

‘ I speak  not,  I trace  not/  870. 
Italian  language,  311,  326. 

Italian  sky,  129. 

Italian  manners,  315  a. 
lialy,  xxvii.  129,  3 1 0,  336.  Pre- 
sent degraded  condition  of,  391. 
Ithaca,  8H,  88  »**  806. 

4 1 would  1 were  a careless  child/  44. 

J. 

Jack  all,  271j  713. 

Jack  son,  John,  the  professor  of  pugi- 
lism, xvi.  183,  33 1 a.,  728. 
Jackson,  J.G.,esq.,  his  description 
of  Fez,  633 
Jacobson,  Mr.,  902  jl 
4 Jacqueline/  M.r.  Rogers’s,  Q2  a., 
242  a. 

Jamblicas,  story  of  his  raising  Eros 
and  Anteros,  290  a* 

James  L*  his  question  on  meeting 
Johnny  Armstrong,  1 16.  A 
punsler,  173  u*. 

James  II.,  22  a. 

James's,  Su,  palace,  729. 

Janus,  1 42.  164. 

Jealousy,  600,  603. 

Jefferies,  judge,  81  3. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  esq.,  30,  56.  37, 
66,’  182*  7J9,  720,  730*  784. 
Critical  notes  by,  passim. 

Jckyll,  Mr.,  53  tL 
Jena,  battle  of,  369. 

Jeuner,  Dr.,  606. 

‘Jephtha’s  Daughter,*  234. 

Jordan,  William,  esq.,  780. 
Jeniingham,  Mr.,  66. 

Jerome,  St.,  398. 

Jerreed,  exercise  of  the,  213  zl 
Jersey,  Earl  of,  xx.  316  a. 

Jersey,  Countess  of,  87  1 il  ‘Con- 
dolatory Address  to,  on  lhePriuct 
Regeut  returning  her  picture/ 
871. 

Jerusalem,  335.  ‘On  the  day  ol 
the  destruction  of,  by  Titus/  238 
Jervis,  Admiral,  393. 

Jesus  Christ,  680,  761. 

Jews,  373*  374.  622.  668.  733. 
Joan  of  Arc,  32*  184  a. 

Joanniua,  89  «**  99. 

Job,  702*  73G. 

John  bull,  306  a.,  694,  734,  897 
His  4 Letter  to  Lord  Byrou/  788, 
613  a. 

John  o'Groat's  house,  100,  816. 
John,  Kiug  of  England,  373. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  743.  His  remark  on 
clever  children,  xii.  His  opinion 
of  blank  verse,  173  n.,  802.  Hi- 
‘Irene/  176.  His  opinion  of 4 the 
Beggar's  Opera/  178  tL  His  re- 
mark on  ‘ good  intentions/  41Hzl 
His  tribute  to  Cognac,  376  il 
His  ‘Life  of  Milton/  643.  His 
‘ Vanity  of  Hainan' Wishes/648  zl 
His  belief  m ghosts,  769.  His 
‘ Lives  of  the  Poets/  830  n.  His 
‘London,’  834.  His  melancholy, 
836.  His  prologue,  on  opening 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  862  a. 
Jouson,  Ben,  anecdote  of,  391  il 
Jouhert,  General,  393. 

‘Journal  de  Trevoux/  344. 

Journal  of  a Soldier  in  Spain,  7 1 1 ZL 
Joy,  Mr.,  3 1 6 a. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  591. 

Julian,  Count,  73. 

Juliet,  (4*  her  tomb,  xxiii.  37 1 zl 
Julio  Romano,  1 63. 

Julius  Ctesar,  bis  character,  137. 
1 66.  49 1 .700.  His  laurel  wreath, 
1 42, 496.  The  suitor  of  love,  633. 
Julius  II.,  Pope,  340  tL 
Julius  111.,  Pope.  163. 

J ungfrau,  the,  133.  287  289  a_* 

‘Junius’s  Letters/  405.  40fL 
‘Juno,  Shipwreck  of  the,’  624  n. 
Junot,  General,  24  tL 
Jupiter  Olympus,  temple  of,  85  a. 
188  tL 

Jura  mountains,  121,  122. 

Juvenal,  his  alleged  indecencies,  398. 
His  pure  and  sublime  morality, 

398  tL 

K. 

Kaff,  fia, 

Kaimes,  Lord,  869  n, 

Kalamas,  89  tL 
Kaleidoscope,  623. 

Kalkbrenner,  his  remark  on  Jewish 
music,  234  tL. 

Kalliuikus,  Torgeraus,  104. 
Kainarcses,  John,  103. 
Kamschatka,  193. 

Kaut,  Professor,  724. 

Kaye,  Sir  Richard,  29  n. 

Kean,  Edward,  tragedian,  effect  of 
his  Sir  Giles  Overreach  on  Lord 
Byron,  xxii.  58  a.  Byron's  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of,  351  «. 
Keats,  John,  xvi.  732,803.  Account 
of,  803  il  1 Elegy  on/  902. 
Keith,  Lord,  874. 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  esq.,  58  n., 
331  n.  His  tomb,  124  a.  His 
Coriolanus,  331  a* 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  223  tL 
Kennedy,  Dr.,  his  4 Conversations 
on  Religion  with  Lord  Byron  in 
Ci  pbaJouia/  xxix.  237m.,  296n., 
fill  791*  822  tL 

Kenney.  James,  the  dramatist,  38. 
Kent,  Duke  of,  194. 

Kent,  Mr.,  bis  taste  in  gardening 
formed  by  Pope,  839. 

Keppcl,  Admiral,  392. 

Keralia,  207  n. 

‘ Kibilka/  713. 

Kidd,  Captain,  strange  story  related 
to  Lord  Byron  by,  831  a. 

Kings,  702,  713. 

King’s  Bench,  729. 

Kinuaird,  Lord,  316  n.,  71 1. 
Kiunaird,  Hon.  Douglas,  xxx.  234, 
396  n„  393  n.,  9()3  a.  Dedica- 
tion of 4 Marino Faliero*  to,  349  a, 
Kirkby  Mallory,  xxii. 

Kit<  hiuer,  Dr.,  his  remedy  for  sea- 
sickness, 617  tL 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Edward,  xxxi. 
Kuight-errantry,  743. 

Knight,  Galley,  esq.,  892. 

Knight,  Payne,  52  ZL. 

Knowledge,  519,  68fi. 

Know  lies,  Richard,  his  ‘History  of 
the  Turks/  193  zl  673. 
Konigsberg,  724. 

Koran,  201  tL 

Kosciusko,  General,  569,  724. 
Kotzebue,  193. 

Koutousow,  General  (afterwards 
Prince  of  Smoiensko),  704. 
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L. 

Labedoyere,  873. 

Lacedemon,  94. 

Lachin-y-gair,  26,  580. 

Lactantius,  165. 

Ladies,  learned,  595. 

La  Fayette,  592.  59.1 
' Laflitte,  M.  7.35. 

| La  Ifilte,  the  Pirate,  2iJ  a. 

Lagoons,  the,  149,  3j7. 

[ La  Harpc,  571. 

Laing,  Mr.,  38  n* 

Lake  Leman,  1J9*  123,280, 

888. 

Lake  School  of  Poetry,  xvii.  1 80  n., 
590  «.  Origin  of  the  designation. 
590  zl  Goldsmith's  anticipated 
definition  of,  800  n. 

‘Lakers,’  the,  180 a.,  589,  613  w., 
678,  798. 

Lamb,  Hon.  George,  57. 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  xix.  Her 
4Glenarvon,'  634  a. 

Lam  be.  Charles,  esq.,  49,  53,  66, 
613,  n.%  590  a. 

Lamberti,  the  Venetian  poet,  386  n. 
Lambru  Canzari,  a Greek  patriot, 
119  ZL 

Lament  of  Tasso,  3Q1 . 

Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  90Q  a* 
‘Landed  Interest/  573. 

Land i no,  340  a. 

Landor,  Waller  Savage,  esq.,  393 
398.  732.  His  ‘Gebir/  398. 
58 1 zl.  His  Latin  poems,  581  zl 
Lanfranchi,  Palazzo,  92  !L 
Langeron,  Count  de,  693. 

La n nes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  593. 
Lansdowue,  (Henry  Filzmaurice 
Petty,)  fourth  Marquis  of*  10*  23, 
57*  3M  zl 

Lanskoi,  the  ‘grande  passion  * oL 
Catherine  H**  715. 

Lanzi,  156. 

Laocoon,  the,  144.  634. 

Laos,  the  river,  22* 

Lapland,  193. 

Lara  ; a Talo,  242. 

Lascy,  Major  General,  7Q1. 
Lateral),  the,  1 65. 

Laudcrdale,  Earl  of,  316  a* 
Laugier,  Abbe,  bis  character  ul 
Marino  Faliero,  330. 

Laura,  her  portrait,  152,  637. 
Lausanne,  124. 

Lauwine,  the,  135. 

La  Yali&re,  Madame,  834. 
Lavender,  the  Nottingham  quack  ,xii. 
Law,  Rev.  William,  680  u. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  171,  6 1 3 zl. 
lawsuits,  774. 

Lawyers,  608,  719. 

‘Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’  31. 90  a. 
Leake,  Colonel,  96*  103. 

Leander  and  Hero,  215,  833. 
Learned  ladies,  393. 


Learned  languages,  results  of  the 
too  early  study  of,  133  a. 

Lee,  Harriet,  her  ‘ German’s  Tale,’ 

332. 

Leghorn,  xxviii.  1 Q f . 340  a. 

* Legion  of  Honour,  Lines  on  the 
Star  of,*  873. 

Legitimacy,  674,  21 L 
Leigh,  Hon.  Augusta  (Lord  Byron’s 
sister),  1 17,&2Ba.  ‘Stanzas  to,’ 
878,  829.  4 Epistle  to,’  £29* 

Leipsic,  193,  369. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  drapery  of  his  beau- 
ties, 7 48. 

Leman,  Lake,  xxtii.  1 19, 121, 123, 
280,  739.  ‘Sonnet  to,’  888. 
Lemnos,  823. 

L’Enclos,  Ninon  de,  67 1 . 

Leuzoni,  Marchioness,  her  rescue  of 
the  bones  of  Boccaccio,  160. 

Leo  X.  Pope,  136,  252  n. * 34  U zl 
Leoben,  1 L8  a. 

Leone,  port,  198. 

Leonidas,  697,  G98. 

Leonora,  mistress  of  Tasso,  302, 
303  cl 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg, 
(afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,) 

1 43. 

Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 

LH2. 

Lepanto,  xxx.  Battle  of,  SfL 
Lerici,  xxviii. 

Le  Sage,  L1L 
4 Lesbia,  Lines  to/  13. 

Lesbos,  102. 

Lethe,  648. 

4 Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My  Grand- 
mother’s Review,-’  792. 

‘ Letters  to  Mr.  Murray  on  Bowles’s 
Strictures  on  Pope/  821,  832. 
Leucadia,  promontory  of,  88*  633  a. 
Leuctra,  1 la  w, 

Levant,  99  Uu  240  24 1 a. 

Lewis,  Matthew'  Gregory,  esq.,  33, 
58,  176,  316  il.  331. 

Liakura,  Mount,  94. 

4 Liberal,’  the,  xxviii.  324  n..  499  a- 
Liberty,  278.  373.  697. 

Libochabo,  96. 

Licensing  act,  178  zl 
Liceuza,  1 69. 

Lido,  xxv.  148,  1 49. 

Lies,  730. 

Life,  113.  138,  141.219.291.451. 
473.  616.  622*  049,  091*  7_12* 
733.  768.  291L 
Life  of  a young  noble,  733. 
Lightning,  superstitions  respecting, 
136. 

Ligne,  Prince  de,  693.  699.  722  zl 
Lines  : — ‘on  the  death  of  a Young 
Lady,  Cousin  to  the  Author,’  2j 

* to  E id. ; ‘ to  D ,’  3j 

4on  leaving  N < -wstcad  Abbey/  id. ; 
written  in  Rousseau’s  ‘Letters 
of  an  Italian  nun, ’4  ; ‘on  a change 
of  masters  at  a great  school/  10^ 


‘On  a distant  view  of  the  village 
and  school  of  Harrow/  1 1 ; 4 to 

M / 12] 4 to  M.  S.  G.,’  7, 12; 

‘loMary,  on  receiving  her  picture,’ 
12 ; ‘ to  Woman/  19 ; 4 to  Lesbia/ 
it  ; ‘addressed  to  a young  lady/ 
id. ; 4 to  a lady  who  presented  to 
the  author  a lock  of  hair,’  etc., 
1 4 ; 4 to  Marion/  15j  * to  a Beau- 
tiful Quaker,’ 23j  ‘on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox/  24]  4 to  the  sighing 
Strcphon/  23 ; 4 to  Eliza/  26] 4 to 
Romance/  22 ; * to  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Berber,  on  his  advising  the  au- 
thor to  mix  more  with  society/ 
36 ; * to  a lady  who  presented  the 
author  with  the  velvet  band  which 
bound  her  tresses/  37 ; ‘to  Ed- 
ward Noel  Long,  esq./  40;  ‘ to  a 
lady — ‘Oh!  had  my  fate,’  etc., 
41 ; ‘written  beneath  an  elm  in 
the  churchyard  of  Harrow/  45] 
‘on  Lord  Elgin/  188;  ‘on  an  old 
lady/ 842 ; ‘to  a vain  lady,’  843 ; 
4 to  Anne/  id. ; 4 to  the  author  of 
a sonnet,  beginning  ‘Sad  is  my 
verse,’  etc.,  tb.  ; ‘on  finding  a fan/ 
844  ; 4 to  an  Oak  at  Newstead/ 
iL.  ; ‘on  revisiting  Harrow,’  843 ; 
‘to  my  sou/  id. ; 4 to  a youthful 
friend,*  846 ; 4 inscribed  upon  a 
cup  formed  from  » soull/  847 ; 
4 to  a lady,  on  being  asked  my 
reason  for  quitting  England/848 ; 
4 to  Mr. Hodgson,  written  on  board 
the  Lisbon  packet/  831 ; * written 
in  an  album  at  Malta/  832; 4 writ- 
ten after  swimming  from  Sesfos  to 
Abydos/833;  ‘written  in  the  tra- 
veller’s book  at  Orchoinenus/  854; 
4 written  beueath  a picture/  836; 
4 on  parting,’  id.; 4 on  Moore’s  ope- 
ratic farce,’  837  ; 4 to  Dives,’  id. ; 
4 to  Thyrza/  858 ; 4on  a cornelian 
heart,  which  was  broken/  861  ; 
1 to  a lady  weeping/  id. ; 4 written 
on  a blank  leaf  of  the  4 Pleasures 
ofMemory/M2;‘toTime,*  864 ; 
‘on  Lord Thurlow’s  poems,*  860 ; 
‘to  Lord  Thurlow/»5.; ‘to  Thomas 
Moore,  on  visiting  Leigh  Hunt  in 
prison/ id.; 4 to  Belshazzar/  2j 
‘on  Napolcou’s  escape  from  Elba/ 
873 ; ‘on  hearing  that  Lady  Byron 
was  ill,’ 886;  ‘on  the  bust  of  Helen 
by  Can  ova/ 891;  4toMr.  Murray/ 
892,  893*892*  902]  ‘on  the  birth 
of  J.  W.  R.  Hoppner/  893 ; ‘on 
my  Wedding-day/  897 ; ‘on  my 
thirty-third  birthday,’  2111;  ‘on 
Queea  Caroline/  id. ; ‘on  reading 
that  Lady  Byron  had  been  pa- 
troness of  a charity  ball/  Oli.t : 
‘to  the  Countess  of  Blessiugton/ 
id.;  * to / 904  ; *on  Saiu  Ro- 

gers/ id. ; * on  Lady  Milbatike’x 
dog  Trim, ’903] ‘to  Lady  Holland/ 
Ml.;  inscribed,  ‘On  this  day  1 
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complete  my  thirty-sixth  year/ 

Best  tokens  of,  682.  Success  in 

Maginn,  Dr.,  his  parody  on  Words- 

906 ; * to  Jessy  / ib.\ 4 found  iu  the 

dependent  on  fortune,  83  2 See 

worth’s  * Yarrow  Unvisiled,’  791. 

Traveller’s  book  at  Cbainouui.’ 

also  93,  IM,  140,  207,  208, 

Magna  Charia,  21. 

ib. ; ‘ to  Lady  Caroline  Lamb/ 

227.  319.  520,  601.  602,  603, 

Magnanimity,  822. 

907  ; ‘on  the  Letter  1/  908  ; 4 to 

611.  617,  633,  636.  649.  674. 

Magnesia,  212  n. 

ray  dear  Mary  Aouc/  ib. 
LimneuSt  907. 

681.  690.  717.  733.  730.  739. 

Maharbal,  163. 

896. 

Mahomet,  635.  His  tomb,  93*  His 

Lipsius,  108. 

Love  of  gaiu,  707,  75  1. 

heaven,  201  a.  603r  708. 

Lisbon,  xviL  72,  73  tu 

Love  of  glory,  639. 

Mahomet  II.,  102. 

Lissa,  3M  a. 

Love  of  oilspring.  674. 

Mai,  126. 

Liston,  John,  the  comedian,  792. 

4 Love's  last  adieu,'  LL 

Maid  of  Athens,  account  of,  833  n. 

Literary  men,  marriage  of,  xxi. 

Lovers,  631,  649. 

' Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,’  855. 

330  a. 

Lover’s  Leap,  88.  633. 

Maid  of  Saragoza,  2JL 

Lilernum,  1 1ll). 

4 Loves  of  the  Triangles,’  8UQ  a* 

Majorian,  his  visit  toCarlbage,  23C». 

4 Little’s  Poems/  43j  53,  5ti  il. 

Low  spirits,  836. 

Malaroocco,  wall  of,  827. 

Livadia,  9G,  9L 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  3G7.  731. 

Malherbe,  134. 

Liver,  026. 

Lowther  familv,  xx. 

Malice,  600. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  8C7. 

Luc,  Jean  Andre  de,  278a. 

Mali piero,  Paschale,  Doge,  465  a. 

Livy,  136.  164,  Lai. 

Lucan,  lGti  a. 

486. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq.,  63,  59il 

Lucca,  f 62. 

Mallet,  David,  55.  Hired  to  tra- 

Loan  contractors,  733. 

Lucchessiui,  father,  1 38. 

duce  Pope,  55  a- 

Loch-ua-garr, — see  Lachin-y-Gair. 

Lucretia,  330. 

Malta,  xviii.  87j  837.  ‘Farewell 

Locke,  1 30  n..  761 . His  treatise 

Lucretius,  598.  828.  778«.  * 

to/  857. 

on  education,  181. 

Lucullus,  dishes  a la,  763.  Cher- 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.,  729.  His  anti- 

Lockhart,  J.G.,  esq.,  his  ‘Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads/  8J  a.  His  pre- 

ries  transplanted  into  Europe  by. 

nuptial  system,  736.  Does  the 

763  a. 

thing  against  which  he  writes. 

face  to  4 Don  Quixote/  743  a. 

4 Luddites,  Song  for  the,'  89 1 . 

ib.  ‘His  book  the  eleventh  com- 

Critical  Notes  by,  passim. 

Ludlow,  (ieneral,  the  regicide,  his 

mandment/  763. 

Lodi,  401  n.y  868  tL. 

monument,  | 7 1 u* 

Malvern  Hills,  xii.  380. 

LolTl,  Capel,  esq.  CL, 62 L85. 

Ludovizi  Villa,  1 49. 

Man,  611a.  6U6.  648,  716. 

Logotheti,  Signor,  92. 

Lugo,  C37. 

Mandeville,  52* 

Lombardy,  130,  470. 

Luke,  St.,  church  of,  at  Venice, 

Manfred;  a Dramatic  Poem,  283. 

London,  a Sunday  in,  29*  * The 

1 GO  tu 

Italian  translation  of,  286  a. 

Devil's  drawing-room/  726.  The 

Lusatia,  363. 

Goethe’s  remarks  on,  299  a. 

approaches  to,  727,  728.  Never 
understood  by  foreigners,  737. 
•One  superb  menagerie/  ib. 

Lusliington,  Dr.,  xxii.  396  n. 

Maufrini  Palace,  3 08. 

Lusieri,  Signor,  his  devastations  at 

Manheiro,  724. 

Athen«,  9tL 

Mauichcism,  306  a.  831. 

London  Docks,  624. 

Luther,  Marlin,  690. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  ‘her  Alalantis/  734. 

4 Londou  Review/  173  n. 

Lutzcn,  369. 

Manlius,  378. 

Londonderry  (Robert  Stewart),  se- 

Luxembourg,  Marechal  de,  83  4. 

Mann,  the  engineer,  his  pumps,  618. 

cond  Marquis  of,  679. 692,  713. 

Lycophron,  334. 

Manse],  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  22  0. 

See  also  Castlereugh. 

Lycurgus,  22. 

Mansion  House,  London,  729. 

Loneliness,  1 19,  29fi  764- 
Long,  Edward  Noel,  esq.,  xiii.  34  w„ 

Lving,  6 1 0. 

Mantinea,  1 1 3 a.  491  a. 

Lykanthropy,  7 13. 

Mantua,  163. 

Min.  ‘Lines  to/  4lL 

Lyon,  John,  founder  of  the  school 

Marat,  392.  593  ». 

Longinus,  398,  613.  762. 

at  Harrow,  1 1 a. 

Marathon.  94.  95.  1 18.  644.  Plain 

Longmans,  Messrs.,  181,  342  n. 

Lyons,  Gulf  of,  619. 

of,  offered  to  Lord  Byron,  fur 

4 Longueurs/  646. 

Lyttlelou,  George,  Lord,  222  a. 

sale,  95  a 

Lnngwood,  at  St.  Helena,  368  u. 
Lonsdale,  the  Earl  of,  346  a. 

M. 

Marceau,  General,  1 17,  593.  His 
monument,  Llii  a* 

Lope  de  Vega,  32  ».,  394. 
Loredano,  familv  of,  462. 

‘M Lines  to/  L2. 
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4 Oh  Lady ! when  I left  the  shore,’ 

Painting,  ‘Of  all  arts,  the  most  sn- 

at  Aberdeen),  xii. 

857. 

perlicial  and  uunatural,’  132 

Paul,  St.  .Basilica  of,  at  Rome,  156. 

* Ob  ! mv  lonely,  lonely,  lonely,  pil- 

30 S n. 

Paul,  St.,  Cathedral  of,  at  London, 

low,’  904- 

PaJafox,  General,  his  heroic  conduct 

827. 

‘ Oh ! never  talk  to  me  again,'  87  n. 

at  Saragossa,  82  a. 

4 Paul,  St.,  translation,  from  the 

4 Oh!  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's 

‘Palamou  and  Arcite,’  802. 

Armenian,  of  correspondence  be- 

bloom,’  256. 

Palatine,  mount,  138,  139  a.  337. 

tween  the  Corinthians  and,’  819. 

4 Ob!  talk  not  to  me  of  a name 

Palaye,  Sainte,  M.  dv,  68. 

Pausauiua,  his  ‘Achaics’  quoted, 

great  in  storv,’  902. 

Palestine,  wars  in,  xi.  a,  3. 

834. 

4 Oh ! weep  for  those,’  255. 

Palestrina,  1 49. 

Pausanias  and  Cleonice,  story  of, 

Old  age,  64 1. 

Palev,  Dr.,  815- 

291  a.  3QO- 

Olympus,  135,  580. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  388. 

Peacock,  4 the  royal  bird,  whose 

O’Meara,  Barry,  568.  Causes  o£ 

Pall-Mall.  722, 

tail’s  a diadem,’  697.  * 

his  dismissal  from  the  navy. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  11L 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  xiii. 

568  a. 

Pan.  632. 

xiv.  1 1 a. 

Omens,  650. 

Panngiotes  Kodrikas,  101,  1Q5. 

Pekin,  121, 

4 On  Jordan’s  banks,’  255. 

Pantheon  at  Athens,  1 88  n. 

Pelagius,  15. 

‘On  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  1 36  a.  143. 

Pelayo,  370. 

Jerusalem  by  Titus,’  258. 

Pantheon,  ‘Gaul’s  mimic  dome,’  568. 

Pella,  2fL 

* On  the  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 

4 Pan lisoc racy,’  645.  798,  799. 

Pentelicus  (now  Mount  Mendeli), 

nour,’  875. 

Pauviuius,  136  a. 

94  zl.  1 9 1 il. 

4 One  struggle  more,  and  Lam  free,’ 

Paoli,  General,  146  n. 

Pepin,  327. 

859. 

Paper,  645. 

Pera,  100. 

O’Neil,  Miss,  actress,  35 1 n. 

Paper- money,  190.  735. 

Perceval,  Mr.,  19i  tL 

Only  children,  597,  598  a. 

4 Paradise  Lost,’  52  il  505  n. 

Peri,  61L 

Opera,  the,  5iL 

4 Paradise  Regained,’  ib. 

Pericles,  188,  4R1  il. 

Orators,  577. 

‘Paraphrase  from  the  opening  lines 

Perry,  James,  esq.,  892. 

Orchomcnus,  854  a,  4 Lines  writ- 

of  the  Medea  u£  Euripides,’  834. 

Persia,  xvi. 

ten  in  the  travellers’  book  at,’ 

Parcse,  662. 

Persians,  the,  768.  Their  doctrine 

854. 

4 Parenthetical  Address,  by  Dr.  Pla- 

of  the  two  principles,  746. 

O’Reilly,  General  Count,  6Q7. 

giary,’  863. 

Pertinacity,  759. 

Orestes,  141 , 1 65. 

Paris,  city  ot^  101.  1 16  il  327. 

Peru,  100- 

Orford,  Lord,  222  a. 

569.  IlllL 

Perugian  Luke,  163. 

‘Origin  of  Love.  Lines  on  being 

Paris,  the  Trojan,  132,  492.  656. 

Pescara,  338  w. 

asked  what  was  the,’  865. 

Pari  sin  a,  27  1 . 

‘ Peter  Bell,’  Wordsworth’s,  G4C. 

Orleans,  duke  of,  35 Q. 

Park,  Mungo,  586  «. 

800t  80 1 . 

Orosius,  I36f». 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  1 Elegiac  Stanzas 

Peter,  St. Church  of,  at  Rome,  LsBia. 

Orpheus,  184,  C45. 

on  the  death  of,’  872. 

1 i3,  liL 
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Peter  the  Great,  671. 

Peter  the  Third,  of  Russia,  718a. 

722. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  1 92  zl.  813. 
Petersburg!],  102,  7 10,  7 1 4. 
Petioo,  602.  693  a. 

Petrarch,  his  bouse  at  Arqna,  130. 
His  laureat  crown,  1 33,  169. 
His  fountain  and  tomb,  164. 
His  portrait  in  the  Munfrini  pa- 
lace, 308  n.  On  the  conspiracy 
of  Marino  Faliero,  392.  1 The 

Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity,’ 
662.  Crowned  in  the  Capitol, 
8iiL  See  also,  129*  130*  133* 
153,  037. 

Petticoat,  ‘garment  of  a mystical 
sublimity,'  764. 

Petticoat  government,  773. 
Petticoat  influence,  764. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry  (now  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne),  10,  23,  67. 
Phanlra  and  Hippolitus,  674. 
Phalaris,  bull  of,  670  zl 
Pbarsalia,  1 66  zl  491  n. 

Phidias,  LS3  zl  339. 

Philanthropy,  ILL 
Philip  11.  of  Spain,  161.  241. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  83  il  67 1 . 
Phillips,  Ambrose,  his  4 Pastorals,' 
89U 

Phillips,  Charles,  esq.  (the  barris- 
ter), 232, 

Philopappus,  I9i  zl  825. 

* Philo-progenitiveness,’  737. 
Philosophy,  613,  633,  767. 
Phoenix,  Sheridan's  story  of  the, 
899  n Kf>3  zl 
Phrygia,  68. 

Phyle,  Fort,  93,  189. 

Physicians,  722. 

Piazzetla,  at  Venice,  130,  307. 
‘Pibroch,'  16,  47. 

Pickersgill,  Joshua,  his ‘Tlirce  Bro- 
thers’ the  foundation  of 4 The  De- 
formed Transformed,’  488  5. 
Pictoo,  Sir  Thomas,  1 Li  a* 

Picture,  a,  ‘ is  the  past,’  770. 
Pictures,  132  a*  773. 

Pie’  di  Lup  lake,  L35  zl 
Piclnj  ad  Vincula,  St,  Church  of,  at 
Rome,  262  il. 

Pigot,  Dr.,  ‘Reply  to  some  Verses 
of,  on  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,’ 
23. 

Pigot,  Miss,  23  zl  26  zl  'Lines 
to,’  26. 

Pill. ms,  James  (Professor  of  huma- 
nity at  Edinburgh’,  3 I* 

Pillar  of  the  Place  Venddme,  568. 
Pindar,  811  IL.  643. 

Pindar,  Peter,  407  a. 

Pindemonte,  Ippolito,  1 26.  Mr. 

Ruse's  character  of,  67  1 zl 
Pindus,  Mount,  88,  83. 

Piru’us,  13J,  268. 

Pirates,  described,  224. 

Pirates  of  Barra  taria,  9.40  a. 

Pisa,  xxviii.  138,  Ifil. 

Pisani,  Vet  tor,  159. 

Pisse-Vache,  the,  03  a, 

Pistoia,  161 . 

Pistol,  632. 

Pistol-firing,  xiv.  zl  13  ZL 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  24,  25. 
His  additions  toonr  parliamentary 
tongue,  172.  His  grave  next 
that  of  Fox,  367.  ‘The  pilot 
that  weather'd  the  storm,’  672. 
His  disinterestedness,  7 12.  ‘ Epi- 
taph for,*  897. 

Pitti  Palace,  L32  a. 

Pizarro,  83,  5G9,  570. 

Plagiarism,  237  a.  274  ZL  476  tL 
■r)K9  u. 

Planter  of  the  Lion,  1 28. 

Platea.  plain  of,  99,  1 1 3 zl. 

Plato,  his  lines  on  the  tomb  of  The- 
mistocles,  196.  His  character 
of  Socrates,  491.  His  Dialogues, 
767.  His  reply  to  Diogenes, 
77  2. 

Platonic  love,  601. 604,  605  zl  717. 

Playhouse  bill,  origin  of,  L22  tL 
Propriety  of  repealing  it,  128  zl 

PJeasure,  9J,  606,  606,  614.  * A 

stern  moralist,'  642. 

‘ Pleasures  of  Hope,’  62  zl.  222  a. 

* Pleasures  of  Imagination,*  306  zl 

* Pleasures  of  Memory,’  62  tL 

* Lines  written  on  a blank*  leaf 
of,’  862. 

Pliny,  142,  136  a. 

Plutarch’s  ‘Lives,’  221  tL  589  a* 
Milford’s  abuse  of,  736. 

Plymley,  Peter  (Rev.  Sidney  Smith), 
62  tL  His  ‘ Letters,’  776  zl 

Po,  the  river,  131.  ‘Stanzas  to 
the,’  80S. 

Poetry,  new  school,  of,  xvii.  800, 
802.  Nothing  so  difficult  as  a 
beginning  in,  647.  ‘ Is  a passion, 
660.  Present  state  of  English, 
799.  Descriptive,  828.  Ethical, 

‘ the  highest  of  all,  i L. 

Poets,  unfitted  for  the  calm  affec- 
tions and  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  xxi.  622  tL  Amatory,  661. 
Duties  of,  706.  ‘The  greatest 
living,’  731.  See  also,  799 — 
804.  828. 

Poggio,  his  exclamation  on  looking 
down  on  Rome,  13J  a. 

Poland,  369.  723. 

Polenta,  Guido  da,  158.  669  a. 

899  il. 

Polenta,  Francesca  da,  899  n. 

Polidori,  Dr.,  xiv.  a.  798.  His 

* Vampire,’  798  &,  His  tragedy, 
892  u.  4 Epistle  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to,’  892. 

Polybius,  162. 

Polycrates,  3 44. 

Polygamy,  676,  68 1 , 707. 

Polyzois,  101. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  360. 

Poropey,  his  statue,  137.  163.  His 
Pillar,  668.  ‘A  hero,  conqueror, 
and  cuckold,’  636. 

Pope,  his  ‘Essay  on  Man,’  62  a. 
His  ‘Pastorals,’  178.  Systema- 
tic depreciation  of,  799.  Har- 
mony of,  ££.  His  versification, 
6112.  llis  imagination,  ih.  His 
‘Rape  of  the  Lock,’  ih.  His 
character  of  Sporus,  ib_.  List  of 
his  disciples,  803.  Passages  of 
his  earliest  poems  quoted,  803  n. 
His  ‘ Essay  upon  Phillips’s  Pas- 
torals * a model  of  irony,  829. 
His  ‘ Homer,’  ih.  His  * Eloisa,’ 
837.  The  principal  inventor  of 
modem  gardening,  839.  • Letter 
on  Bowles’s  Strictures  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of,’  821.  i Se- 
cond Letter,’  832.  See  also,  xvii. 
xxxii.  5i  tL  113  n.  799—804, 
823.  829,  833—836,  818  a. 

Popular  applause,  6 43. 

Popular  discontent,  progress  of,  702. 

Popularity,  660. 

Poro,  201)  zl 

Porphyry,  82  a. 

Porson,  Professor,  anecdotes  of, 
22a.  His  ‘ Devil’s  Walk,’  862  a. 

Portland  (William  Henry  Caven- 
dish), third  Duke  of,  65. 

Portolongo,  1 69. 

Portpatrick,  816. 

Portrait  painter,  agonies  of  a,  826. 

Portsmouth,  581.  7 10  a. 

Portugal,  xtiii.  67,  Zfi  a. 

Portuguese,  the,  characterised,  72. 
22  tL  25  il 

Possession,  649. 

Posterity,  590.  736. 

Potemkin,  Priuce,  102,  694.  His 
instructions  to  Suwarrow  before 
the  siege  of  Ismail,  694.  His  cha- 
racter, 694  tL 

Potiphsr’s  wife,  2 1 7 a.  674. 

Pouqueville,  M.  de,  83  a-  661  a. 
Character  of  his  writings,  100. 
101. 

Poussin,  his  picture  of  the  * Delnge,’ 

126a. 

Power,  Mr.,  music-seller,  873  a. 

Powell,  Mr.,  59. 

Prague,  533,  535,  561. 

Pratt,  Samuel  Jackson,  6J  zl  62  zl 
183 n.  His  ‘Sympathy,’  54. 

Praxiteles,  1 89. 

Prayer,  307,  508. 

‘Prayer  of  Nature,’  33. 

Presle,  Mile.,  33, 

Pretension,  absence  of,  761. 

Previsa,  92. 

Priam,  King,  63a*  492. 

Pride,  507,  508,  648,  744. 

Prince  Regent,  ‘a  finished  gentle- 
man from  top  to  toe,’  7 42.  Lord 
Byron’s  introduction  to,  742  a. 
‘Lines  to,  on  his  being  seen 
standing  between  the  coffin s of 
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Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  L/  868. 
* Sonnet  to,  on  the  repeal  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  forfeiture,’ 

896. 

Principles,  the  two,  522.  746. 
Prior,  bis  ‘ Paulo  Purgante,’  592  a. 

658.  814. 

Priscian,  762. 

Prisoner  of  Chilian , 278. 
Prokopius,  104. 

‘Prologue  delivered  previously  to 
the  performance  of  the  ‘ Wheel 
of  Fortune,’  at  a private  theatre,’ 

24. 

Prometheus,  886.  See  also  870. 

* Prometheus,’  of  Aeschylus,  605. 
Prophecy  of  Dante,  in  four  cantos, 

333.  Dedication  of,  to  Countess 
Guiccioli,  Ul. 

Prophets,  756. 

Protesilaus,  656. 

Prulh,  the  river,  571. 

Psalida,  102*  194* 

Psyche,  Z15, 

Public  schools,  599,  616.  Advan- 
tages of,  599  a.  Best  adapted 
to  the  genius  and  constitution  of 
the  English,  {6. 

Pulci,  his  ‘Murgante  Maggiore,’ 
324.  * Sire  of  the  half  serious 

rhyme,’  324.  648. 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  317,  324  a. 
Puns,  137. 

l*ye,  Henry  James,  esq,,  50,  407. 
Pygmalion,  statue  of,  684,  715. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  568,  615. 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  668. 
Pyrenees,  the,  83. 

Pyrrhic  dance,  97*  639,  644. 
Pyrrho,  the  doubting  philosopher, 
112. 

Pyrrhus,  96*  574. 

Q. 

Quadrilles,  732. 

‘ Quaker,  Lines  to  a beautiful/  23. 
Quakers,  tenets  of  the,  84  n. 

* Quarrels  of  Authors,’  D’lsraeli’s, 

794. 

'Quarterly  Review,’  409.  614.  Cri- 
tical notes  from,  passim. 

Quatre  Bras,  1 14. 

Queens,  generally  prosperous  in 
reigning,  722. 

Queensberry,  duke  of,  194. 

Quirini,  Alvise,  386  a. 

‘ Quite  refreshing,’  342,  706. 
Quito,  83. 

R. 

Racnn,  154. 

Racine,  574. 

Rage,  woman’s,  674,  673. 
Rainbow,  605.  Description  of  a, 

67.3. 

Ralph,  55* 

‘ Ram  Aliev,’  Barrey’s  comedy  of, 

1 93  n. 

Ramazan,  feast  of,  90,  198. 

‘ Ranz  des  Vacbes,’  476. 

* Raj>e  of  the  Lock,’  802. 

Raphael,  cause  of  bis  death,  311. 

His 'Transfiguration,’  761. 
Raphti,  Port,  89  n. 

Rapp,  American  Harmonist,  763. 
Ratclifie,  Mrs.,  L28. 

Ravenna,  xxvi.  xxviii.  133,  895  a. 
Its  piue  forest,  646.  Battle  of, 
659.  Dante's  tomb  at,  i6. 
Ravenstone,  296  a.  346. 

Rawdon  family,  xx. 

Ready  money  * is  Aladdin's  lamp,’ 
735. 

Reason,  141,  522.  'Ne’er  was 
band  in  glove  with  rhyme,’  7 17. 
Red  Sea,  629. 

Refer  madoes,  7 19. 

‘ Refreshing,’  origin  of  the  phrase, 
342* 

Reggio,  L54. 

Regnard,  his  hypochondriadsm, 
836.  961  u. 

Reicbenhach,  the,  L35m. 
Reichstadt  (Napoleon  Francois 
Charles  Joseph),  Duke  of,  574. 
77  4 a. 

Rciuagle,  R.  R.,  his  chaiued  eagle, 

ILia. 

' Rejected  Addresses,’  829.  862. 
‘The  best  of  the  kind  since  the 
Rolliad,'  49  a.  Its  happy  imi- 
tation of  Fitzgerald,  'the  small- 
beer  poet,’  Ul 

Religion,  Lord  Byron's  opinions  on, 
xxir.  xxxi.  39,  40a  84,  137, 
296  a.  502  604  a.,  646.  Vari- 

ableness of,  84j  668.  767. 
Religious  opinions,  folly  of  prosecu- 
tions fur,  680. 

Rembrandt,  748. 

' Remember  him,  whom  passion’s 
power,*  865. 

* Remembrance,'  32. 

‘ Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not,’ 

849. 

Remorse,  201.  526. 

Renown,  693. 

Kents,  573. 

Repletion,  C64. 

Revels,  Albanian,  92  m. 

Revenge,  596. 

Reviewers,  779. 

* Reviews,’  by  Lord  Byron,  805. 
Revolution,  702.  The  French,  121, 

137,  233  n.  393  n.  837. 
Reynolds, Frederick, dramatist, 4 his 
'dainmcs!’  ‘poohsl'aud ‘zounds!’ 
58. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.  His  sensa- 
tions on  visiting  the  Vatican, 
144m.  His  character  of  Michael 
Angelo,  339  tL 
R Indian  Hill,  129. 

Rhine,  xxiii.  IJ6,  |_17,  n*i 

Rhodes,  369,  626. 

Rhone,  ' the  arrowy,’  xxiii.  1 19. 

Its  colour,  119  o.  259. 

Rhyme,  its  excellence  over  blank 
vivse,  173  tL  802. 

Rialto,  127,  3911 

Ribas,  Russian  admiral,  693. 

Kibaupierre,  General,  704. 

Rich,  Claudius,  esq.,  his  ‘Memoirs 
on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,’  668  m. 
Richards,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  ‘Aboriginal 
Britons,’  65.  Account  of,  65  m. 
Richardson, 4 the  vainest  and  luckiest 
of  authors,’  615  a. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  his  humanity 
at  the  siege  of  Ismail,  589,  679  n. 
693  a.  699.  706  a. 

Richmond  Hill,  80,  826. 

Ridge,  Mr.,  bookseller,  xv. 

Kidotto,  description  of  the,  312. 
Rienzi,  140. 

Riga,  the  Greek  patriot,  219  a. 
833  a.  His  Greek  War-song, 
' a«vti  itailt;,’  105,  and  Trans- 
lation, 854. 

‘Rimini,  Francesca  of,’  899. 

Ring,  the  matrimonial,  7 17. 
Ritchie,  David,  the  ‘ Black  Dwarf,’ 
of  Mucklestane  Moor,  488  a. 
Riva  della  Paglia,  385. 

‘ River  that  rullest  by  the  ancient 
walls,’  893. 

Roberts,  Mr.  (editor  of  the ‘British 
Review’),  614m.  782, 792—794. 
Robertson,  Dr.,  500  m.,  621  a* 
Robespierre,  393  a. 

Rubins,  George,  auctioneer,  882  a. 
Room.  Giovane,  169. 

Rochdale,  xxxi. 

Rocbefoucault,  Sayings  of,’  123  tL 

690. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his  'Plea- 
sures of  Memory,’  62 a.  222  a. 
613.  His  ' Jacqueline,’  62  tL 
242  tL  Dedication  of  the ‘Giaour* 
to,  193.  His ‘Columbus,’  195a. 
His  * Italy*  quoted,  304  n.  338  n. 
467  tL  482  a.  His  translation  of 
Zappi’s  sonnet  on  the  Statue  of 
Moses,  340  m.  * Sonnet  to,’  898. 
'Lines  to/  904.  His  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  9Q5  a. 
See  also  xii.  a.  xxii.  62, 800,  822. 
862  m.  863  n.  881  M.  904. 
Roland,  68. 

Knlandiui,  226  tt. 

Romagna,  xxvii. 

‘Romaic,  or  modern  Greek  lan- 
guage, remarkson,with  specimens 
and  translations/  104 — UL 
Romaic  dance,  92.  Authors,  list 
of,  104.  ‘ War-song/  105.  854. 
‘Song/  835.  ' Love  song/  864. 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  40a.  813. 
Roman  Daughter,  story  of  the,  143. 
‘ Romance  muy  doloroso  del  Sitio  y 
Toma  de  Alhama,*  translated, 
889. 
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* Romance,  Lines  to,’  22. 

Roman  el  U,  physician,  9Z,  854. 
Rome,  described,  131.  298.  * The 
city  of  the  soul/  and  ‘Niobe 
of  nations/  136.  Sackage  of, 
337  zl  591  a.  See  also,  xxiv. 
136  a.  499,  826. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  595,  733, 
2 92. 

Romulus,  temple  of,  164,  165. 
Roncesvalles,  327,  720. 

Rooms,  large  ones  comfortless,  667, 
Roque,  Monsieur,  99. 

Rosa  Matilda,  61^  6_L 
Rosbacb,  battle  of,  350. 

Roscius,  24,  862. 

Roscoc's  ‘ Leo  the  Tenth,’  253  a. 
Roscommon,  CO. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  esq.,  his 
* Sonnet  to  Constantinople/  93  a. 
His  'Essay  on  Wbistlecraft/ 
307  a.  His  ' Picture  o£  a de- 
cayed Venetian  Nobleman,'  393. 
His  character  of  Piudemontc, 
5Zi  Um 

Rose-glaciers,  1 19  a. 

' Rose-water/  837. 

Ross,  Rev.  Mr.  (Lord  Byron’s  tutor 
at  Aberdeen),  xii. 

Rossini,  773  a. 

Rostopchin,  General,  193. 
Rothschild,  Baron,  574  a.  735. 
Roumelia,  2t8. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  his  * Con- 
fessions,’ 129  a.  His  marriage, 
834.  His  4 Hdolse/  888  a.  See 
also,  xxiii.  120.  121.  123.  124. 
278  n.  690,  738,  838,  848  a. 
Rovcro,  139. 

Rovigo,  134. 

Rowe,  the  dramatist,  828. 
Rubicon,  the,  568. 

Rulinella,  villa  of,  169. 

Rumour,  'a  live  gazette,'  761. 
Rupert,  Prince,  3. 

Rnsbton,  Robert  (the  'little  page' 
in  Childe  Harold),  Zi  n. 

Russia,  370. 

Rustica,  169. 

Rycquios,  164,  165. 

Sabbath  in  London,  72,  89, 
Sabcllicus,  his  description  ofVcuice, 

L22  a. 

Sabine  Hills,  146,  169. 

Sade,  Abbe  de,  152,  133. 
Sadness,  ILL 
Safety  lamp,  6Q6. 

St.  Angelo,  castle  of,  143,  301. 

St  Bartholomew  flayed  alive,  666. 
St.  Francis,  his  recipe  for  chastity, 
6112. 

St.  Helena,  562*  568,  374. 

St.  James’s  Palace,  729. 

St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  128.  1 49. 

| St.  Paul's,  at  London,  827. 

St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  136  «.  143, 
144,  339,  82£L 

St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  93, 
143.  Not  to  be  compared  with 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  662. 

Sainte  Palaye,  M.  de,  GJL 
Salamanca,  619. 

Salamis,  197^  670*  644, 

Saleruo,  131. 

Salisbury,  Countess  of,  68* 
Salisbury  Plain,  403,  626. 

Sallust,  689. 

Salonica,  99. 

Salvator  Rosa,  748. 

Salviati,  Leonard,  135. 

Samuel,  the  Prophet,  236. 
Saudwich,  Lord,  680  a. 
Sanguinclto,  river,  134,  163. 

Santa  Croce,  133,  136. 

Santa  Maura,  88  a. 

Sonulo,  extract  from,  388. 
Sapienza,  355,  338. 

Sappho,  88*  398.  635. 

Saracens,  picture  of,  at  Newslead, 
3 a, 

Saragoza,  Maid  of,  78,  579.  Sieges 
of,  78  a.  82. 

Sardauapalus  ; a Tragedy,  429. 
Sardinia,  xviii. 

Sardis,  818. 

Satan,  401. 

Satanic  school,  395.  396  n. 

Saul, — ‘Thou  whose  spell,'  236. 
'Song  of,  before  his  last  Battle/ 
i6. 

Savage,  Richard)  831. 

Savary,  87  4 a. 

Savoy,  241,  278. 

Saxe,  Count,  36  a. 

Scalanovo,  Port  of,  230. 

Scaligers,  tomb  of  the,  571.  • 

Sea mander,  636. 

Scandal,  600*  fill. 

Scanderbeg,  96. 

Scepticism,  29fi. 

SchatTbausen,  fall  of,  135  a. 
Schiller,  his  ‘Gbost-seer/  L5  h. 

His  ‘Wallenstein,’  296 n.  5114a. 
Schlegel,  Frederick,  bis  wrttiugs, 
899  m. 

Schlick,  M.,  392  n. 

‘ School  for  Scandal,'  331  n. 
Schruepfer,  778. 

Schwartzenburg,  Prince,  1 18  &, 
Sciarro,  Marco  di,  3(>4  a. 
Scimitars,  Turkish,  characters  on, 
212. 

Scio,  isle  o£  101.  215. 

Scipio  Africanns,  499. 

Scipios,  tomb  of  the,  136.  159. 
‘Scorching  and  drenching/  624  a. 
Scorpion,  200.  201. 

Scotland,  189*  729. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  hi*  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Lord  B>ron,  xxi.  His 
tribute  to  his  memory,  xxii.  789. 
His  ' Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/ 
51. 90.  736.  765  n.  llis  ‘ Mar- 

miou,’  51*  275n.  His  review  of 
'Childe  Harold'  in  the  ‘Quar- 
terly/ 6 2 *-  TILL  His  ' Vision 
of  Don  Roderick/  76a.  ‘The 
Ariosto  of  the  North/  xxii.  131. 
His  novels  ‘a  new  literature  in 
themselves/  1_3J  a.  His  ‘TaJe* 
of  my  Landlord,' 325.  His 'Black 
Dwarf/  488.  Dedication  of 
‘Cain ’to,  504,  5Q6 n.  His  ‘De- 
monology/ 746  n.  His  opinion 
of  ‘Don  Juan,’ 789.  His 'Bridal 
af  Triermain/  and  'Harold  Um 
Daunlkss/  894.  His  dog  Maida, 
848  IL.  See  also,  xi.  xxxii.  49  a. 
51  a.  63.  67,76.  172.  179.  720. 
731.  736.  742  a.  765*  876  a. 
Critical  notes  by,  paasim. 

Scott,  Mr.,  of  Aberdeen,  835. 

Scriptures,  506,  730. 

Sculpture,  826.  The  most  artificial 
of  the  arts,  132  a.  More  poetical 
than  nature,  826. 

Scutari,  218  a. 

Sea-attorney,  637. 

Sea-coal  fires,  749. 

Sea-sickness,  remedies  for.  616.61 7. 

Scale,  Dr.  John,  his  ' Greek  Metres/ 
1L 

Sea-walls  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Venice,  inscription  on,  774  a. 

‘Seasons,’  Thomson’s,  would  bare 
been  better  in  rhyme,  123  a.  802. 
Inferior  to  his  * Castle  of  Indo- 
lence/ Hl. 

Sebastiani,  102. 

Seduction,  33  a.  87  a. 

Segur,  Count,  hit  character  of 
Prince  Potemkin,  694  a. 

Seine,  the  river,  369. 

Sejanua,  898. 

Self-love,  682,  717. 

Scmiramis,  433.  668. 

Seneca,  336  n. 

‘Sennacherib,  Destruction  of/  259. 

Senses,  duty  of  not  trusting  the,  732. 

Sep  ti  mi  us  Severus,  164.  Arch  of, 

1 63. 

Seraglio,  interior  of,  684,  688. 

Scraphin,  of  Peridea,  104. 

Serussi,  his  ‘ Life  of  Tasso,'  154. 

Servetus,  178. 

Sosos  iris,  332,  567. 

Sestos,  213.  4 Lines  after  swim- 
ming from/  833. 

Settle,  Elkauab,  799. 

‘ Seven  before  Thebes/  399  a. 

Seven  Towers,  prison  of  the,  676. 

Seville,  77*  79*  594*  631  a. 

Seward,  Aune,  801. 

Sewell,  Sir  John,  LL.D.,  5Q5  a. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  468  a. 

Sforza,  Ludovico,  279a. 

Sgricci,  Signor,  137. 

Shadwell,  Sir  Lancelot,  595  a. 

Sbadwell,  Thomas,  173  a. 

Sbakspeare,  62  tL±  289  *Lj  645. 
738.  His  obligations  to  North’s 
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‘ Plutarch/  589  a.  His  infelici- 
tous marriage,  63?  n.  Will  have 
his  decline,  828  n. 

Sharpe,  Richard,  esq.,  505  is. 

Shaving,  miseries  of,  734. 

Sbe-cpistle  described,  731. 

* She  walks  iu  Beauty,’  234. 

Sbee,  Sir  Martin  (president  of  the 

Royal  Academy),  his  * Rhymes  ou 
Art/  63. 

Sheffield,  55,  61L 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.,  xvii. 
xxviii.  396  n.  488  n.  798, 

902  a. 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  488  n.  Her  ‘ Fran- 
kensieio/  818  a. 

Shenstone,  801. 

Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Brinsley,  58,  880  n.  898.  Com- 
pared with  Colman,  58  a-  His 
lines  on  Waltzing,  194  n.  His 
eloquence,  733,  881.  His  ‘Cri- 
tic,* 792.  His  phoenix  story, 
822  a.  863  a,  ‘ Monody  on  the 
Death  of,*  880.  Defence  of,  881. 
His  speech  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
881,  882  a.  His  conversation, 
881  a.  * Whatever  he  did  was 
the  best  of  its  kind/  882  a. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  esq.,  58  a. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  her  'Car- 
well/  58  a. 

Ship  of  war,  description  of,  85,  8lL 

Shipwreck,  description  of  a,  617 — 

621. 

‘Shipwreck/  Falconer’s,  824,  827. 

Shooter’s  Hill,  725,  221. 

Shreckbom,  the,  J L2  a. 

Sicily,  xviii.  28  a.  130. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  58,  351  a.  862. 

Siduey,  Sir  Philip,  161. 

Siege  of  Corinth,  260. 

Sienna,  161,  183. 

Sierra  Morena,  77. 

Sigeum,  Cape,  030,  823. 

Silenus,  491. 

Silesia,  336. 

Simeon,  Rev.  Charles,  178. 

Simon  Magus,  1 63. 

Simond,  M.,  404  a. 

Simoom,  199.  633. 

Simplon,  the,  7 17. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  829  a. 

Sinecures,  773. 

Singing,  637.  Merit  of  simplicity  in, 
222. 

Sinking  fund,  777. 

Sismoudi,  M.,  228  a.  348. 

Sistine  Chapel,  340  a. 

Sisyphus,  739. 

Skelfiugton,  Sir  Lumlev,  58. 

• Sketch,  a/  877. 

‘Skull,  Lines  inscribed  upon  a cup 
formed  from  a/  847. 

Skull-cup,  xvii.  847  a. 

Slaughter,  1 17. 

Slave  market  at  Constantinople, 
661,  662.  88A. 

Slavery,  662,  663;  of  the  great, 

604. 

Sleep,  628,  630,  656,  fcfifL  Sir  T. 

Browne's  encomium  on,  631  a. 
Sligo,  Marquis  of,  his  letter  on 
the  origin  of  the  4 Giaour,'  L95  a. 
Smedley,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  ‘Sketches 
of  Venetian  History/  337  a.  463 
— 463  a. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sidney,  5iL  The  re- 
puted author  of  ‘Peter  Ply  miry 'a 
Letters/ 57  a.  225  a.  His 4 twelve- 
parson  power,*  721  a.  ‘Peter 
Pith/  773. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer,  account  of, 
xviii.  852  a.  Sec  * Florence/ 
Smith,  William,  esq.,  his  attack  on 
Mr.  Southey  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  397,  409,  798. 
Smoking,  382. 

Smollett,  xxxii.  658,  678. 

Smyrna,  818. 

Siny  the,  Professor,  84  a. 

* So  we’ll  go  no  more  a roving/  892. 
Sobieski,  263. 

Society,  664,  240,  741*  749,  750, 
753,  252, 

Socrates,  [87,  491,  680,  690,  743. 
7Qli 

Soignies,  wood  of  (remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes),  J 14. 

Solano,  governor  of  Cadiz,  his  trea- 
chery, 82. 

Solitary  confinement,  effects  of, 

281.  473. 

Solitude,  86,  122*  130,  [40,  475, 
602.  667.  283. 

Solitudes,  social,  630. 

Solomon,  690.  743. 

Solyman,  Sultan,  673. 

‘Song — Do  you  know  Doctor  Noll,' 
903. 

4 Song  for  the  Luddites/  891 . 

‘ Song  of  Saul  before  his  last  battle/ 

236. 

Songs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers, 
127.  148,  8115. 

Sonnets  ‘on  Chillon/  278  ; ‘to 

Genevra/  866;  * to  Lake  Li  - 
man/ 888;  ‘from YittoreJIi/ 891; 
* to  George  the  Fourth,  on  the 
repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzge- 
rald’s forfeiture/  896 ; ‘to  Sa- 
muel Rogers,  esq./  898. 

Sonnets,  * the  most  puli.ig,  petri- 
fying, stupidly  platonic  compo- 
sitions/ 866  n. 

Sonniui,  99,  100. 

‘Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise!  * 834. 
Sophocles,  8ul, 

Soracle,  136. 

Sorrow,  8J_,  93,  482,  487. 
Sotbeby,  William,  esq.,  02,  237  a. 

113  a.  3Mj  613,793.8114. 
‘Soul/  737. 

Soult,  Marshal,  \i.  n. 

South,  Dr.,  his  sermons,  63 1 . 
Southcote,  Joanna,  401.  643.  73 i. 

Southerue,  dramatist,  828. 

Southey,  Robert,  esq,,  LL.D.,  his 
person,  manners,  prose,  and 
poetry,  52a.  His  ‘Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley/  52.  His  ‘ Dactylics 
and  Sapphics/  52  a.  His  • Ma- 
doc,'  32,  184.  800.  His  ‘Tbala- 
ba/  52,  800.  His  ‘Joan  of  Arc/ 
52,  L23  a.  [84,  880.  His  ‘ Don 
Roderick  ’ and  * Life  of  Nelson/ 
53  a.  His  ‘Curse of  Kebama/  183, 
800.  His  * WatTj  ler/  395, 397, 
798.  His  Inscription  for  Henry 
Martin'  the  Regicide,  397.  His 
‘Letter  to  Mr.  William  Smith,' 
410,  798.  His  ‘Pilgrimage  to 
Waterloo,*  6 1 3.  llis  ‘ Pantiso- 
cracy/  643.  798,  799.  Dedica- 
tion of  ‘ Dou  Juan’  to,  389.  Ste 
also,  394—416,  (H3,  646,  719, 
722.  7 31.  732.  793.  798,  800, 
830. 

Southwell,  xiv.,  theatricals  at,  24  a. 
Church  of,  2Ha. 

Spagnoletto,  748. 

Spain,  xviii.  67,  82. 

Spartan's  epitaph,  128. 

Speeches  at  Harrow,  xiii.  12,  24  a. 

Speeches  in  Parliament,  Lord  By- 
ron’s, 8H,  813,  817. 

Spence's  Anecdotes  (Malone’s  edi- 
tion), 678  w. 

Spencer,  Dowager  Lady,  880  a. 

Spencer,  Earl,  H8 1 a. 

Spencer,  William,  esq.,  344  n. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  measure,  68, 

223. 

Sphinx,  the,  825. 

Spinela,  338  u. 

Spinosa,  825. 

Spoleto,  L34a.  163. 

S|K>rus,  Pope's  character  of,  802. 

Spurzlirim,  Dr.,  737  a. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  tribute  lo  her 
memory,  1 36.  II«r  ‘de  I’Alle- 
magne,’  212  a.  Her  * Coriuue* 
quoted,  611.  Sec  also  644,  797, 
876  888  m. 

Staraboul  (Constantinople),  93,  99. 

Stanhope,  Hon.  Col.  Leicester, 
xxix.  x\xi.  188  ra.  905  n. 

Stanzas  : — ‘ to  a lady  with  the 
poems  ofCainoens/  85  ‘to  Inez/ 
8J  ; ‘Tambourgi!  Tambourgi! 
thy  lorum  afar,'  92  ; * to  a lady 
on  leaving  England/  830;  ‘ to 
Florence/  832 ; ‘composed  during 
a thunder-storm/  \b. ; ‘written  on 
passing  tiie  Ambi  acian  Gulf,'  863; 
‘Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe,' 
839 ; ‘One  struggle  more,  and  1 
am  lice,'  ib.\  ‘And  thou  art 
dead,’  etc.,  860 ; * If  sometimes 
in  the  haunts  of  men/  861 ; 

* Thou  art  not  false,  but  tbou  art 
fickle,'  804  ; ‘on  being  asked 
what  was  the  origin  of  love/  865 

* Remember  him/  etc.,  ib.  ; * 1 
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speak  not,  I trace  wot,'  870. 
‘There  be  none  of  Beauty’s 

Suspicion,  120. 

‘The  Couquest,’  904. 

Su  warrow.  Field  Marshal,  691, 69  4. 

1 The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,’ 

daughters,’  872 ; 'Elegiac,  on 
the  death  ofSir  Peter  Parker,’  ib. ; 
4 There's  not  a joy  the  world  can 

His  ' polar  melody  ’ ou  the  cap- 

252* 

ture  of  Ismail,  7 10.  His  charac- 

' The  Devil’s  Drive,’  867. 

ter,  ib.  Brevity  of  his  style,  7 16. 

‘The  First  Kiss  of  Love,’ 

give,’  873 ; 'on  the  Star  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,’  873 ; ' to 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  xxxii.,  179, 
090.  His  recipe  for  an  epic, 

‘The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel 
swept,’  234. 

Augusta,  878,  879;  ‘to  her  who 

612  zl  His  Stella  and  Vanessa, 

‘Tbe  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of 

can  best  understand  them,’  887  ; 

834. 

Greece,*  644* 

'to  the  Po,’  893  ; ‘Could  love 

Swimming,  xiv.  a.  147,  466,  626. 

‘The  s|)ell  is  broke,  the  charm  is 

flown!’  853. 

for  ever,’  896 ; ‘written  when 

834  zl 

about  to  join  the  Italian  Carbo- 

Swoon,  the  sensation  described,  626. 

* The  Wild  Gazelle,*  235. 

nari,’  90 1 ; ' written  on  the  road 

Sydney,  Algernon,  349  zl 

‘The  world  is  a bundle  of  bav,’  897. 

between  Florence  and  Pisa,*  90?, ; 

Sylla,  136,  312  n.  703,  862  zl 

Theatrical  representations,  the  first. 

'on  completing  my  thirty-sixth 

Sympathy,  631.  735. 

LZZ«. 

year.’  904 : ‘ to  a Hindoo  air,’  ib.  ; 

Svmplcgadcs,  1 46,  373,  662,  823. 

Thebes,  xviii.  94.  99*  103. 

' I heard  thy  fate  without  a tear,’ 

Syracuse,  128. 

Thclusson,  Mr.,’  393  zl 

908. 

Switzerland  and  the  Swiss,  1 19> — 

Thcmistocles,  tomb  of,  196.  Lines 

Statesmen,  773. 

122.  287  zl 

by  Plato  upon,  126;  a* 

Statius,  92. 

Theobalds,  829. 

Statues,  G22* 

T. 

Theodore,  St,  Church  of,  at  Rome, 

Staubach,  the,  135  zl 

1B4.  1 12  a. 

Steam-engines,  7 18. 

Tacitus,  1 14  it.  814. 

Theodorct,  1G8. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  603  zl 

■Tael,’  (im. 

Theodosius,  150. 

Stella,  Swift’s,  834. 

Tagus,  the  rive  , 72. 

‘There  be  none  of  Beoutj’s  daugh- 

Steno,  Michel,  349,  389. 

Tnhiri,  Dervish,  SL 

ters,’  872. 

Sterne,  282  n.  His  affected  seusi- 

Talavera,  76. 

* There  was  a time,  1 need  not 

bility,  fill  a. 

‘Tale  of  a Tub,’  the,  xxxii. 

name,’  849. 

Stevenson,  Sir  John,  873  zl 
Stillingfleet,  342. 

'Tales  of  my  Landlord,’  323. 

‘There  s not  a joy  the  world  can 

Talleyrand,  Charles  Maurice,  Prince 

give,’  873. 

Stoddart,  Sir  John,  LL.D.,  780. 

de,  574  zl 

Thermopyla:.  93.  197.  337.  044. 

Stoics,  664. 

‘Tambodrgi,  Tambourgi,  thy  larum 
afar,’  22* 

Theseus,  temple  of,  188,  188*. 

Stonehenge,  729.  823. 

Thetis,  493,  122. 

Storm,  1 22.  620  tt.  Aspect  of  one 

Tamerlane,  379.  870  a. 

‘They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness.’ 

in  the  Archipelago,  825. 

Tanueu,  the,  1?8. 

252* 

Stott  (the  Hafiz  of  the  ' Morniug 

Tarpeian  rock,  139. 

Thihault,  588  zl 

Post’),  £M,  60,  lii. 

Tarquin,  330.  601. 

Thirst,  Q2i 

Strabo,  101.  103. 

Tasso.  130.  131.  118.  154.  301  — 

‘This  day,  of  all  our  days,’  901 . 

* Strahan,  Tonsou,  Liu  tot  of  the 

304.  338,  801.  Lament  of,  301. 

Thomson,  224.  His  ‘Seasons’ 

times,’  893. 

Tassoni,  799  zl 

would  have  been  better  in  rhyme. 

Strand,  the,  London,  382. 

Tattersall,  Rev.  John  Cecil  (Lord 

802. 

Straugford,  Lord,  his  ‘ Cainoeus,’ 

Byron’s  school  acquaintance},  xiii. 

Thornton,  Thomas,  esq.,  cliaracter 

ftlifti 

33  zl 

of  his  ' State  of  the  Ottoman 

Stratford  upon  Avon,  1 34. 

Tavell,  Rev.  G.  F.  (Lord  Byrou's 

Empire,’  100,  101. 

Styles,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  sermon  agaiust 

college  tutor),  17G. 

‘Thou  are  not  false,  but  thou  art 

Lord  Byron,  786. 

Taxation,  637. 

fickle,’  8G4. 

Styx,  648. 
Suetonius,  647  zl 

Tea,  prophetic  powers  of,  633. 
‘Tear,  The,’  23* 

‘ Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's 
over ! ’ 879. 

Suicide,  288.  680.  132. 

Tears,  673.  719. 

‘Thoughts  suggested  by  .a  College 
Examination,’  22s 

Suli,  sa  a.  ID,  6AL 

Telemacbus,  the  monk,  168. 

Suliutes,  their  hospitality  and  brave- 

Tell,  William,  21UL 

Thrasimcne,  lake  of,  133,  134. 

ry,  9J_,  923 

Tempe,  82* 

Battle  of,  1G2. 

Sulpicius,  Serving,  his  letter  to  Ci- 

Temple  Bar,  816. 

Thrasybulus,  381. 

erro  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 

Temple,  Sir  William,  84  1. 

Throgmorton,  Mrs.,  829. 

UJ  a. 

Tenedos,  823. 

‘ Through  cloudless  skies,  io  silvery 

' Sun  of  the  Sleepless,’  238. 

Teniers,  748. 

sheen,’  833. 

Sunday  blood,  a,  841. 

Tepaleen,  89  n.  90. 

‘Through  life’s  dull  road,  so  dim 

Sunday  schools,  616. 

Terence,  191. 

and  dirty,’  901. 

Sunium,  645,  7fi6. 

Terni,  Falls  of,  133. 

‘Through  thy  battlements.  New- 

Suurise,  436,  629. 

Terracina,  Cape  of,  169. 

stead,’  3* 

Sunset,  1 29,  633.  630. 

Terrol,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  ‘Common 

Thunder,  698. 

Superstition,  88,  768. 

Sense’  quoted,  783. 

Thunder  storm  on  tbe  Lake  of  Ge- 

Superstitious: — the  second  sight, 

Tertullian,  168  n. 

neva  described,  122. 

L82  n.;  the  evil  eye,  202;  the 

Thames,  80,  728. 

* Thunder-storm  near  Zitxa,  Stan- 

vampire,  204;  the  second  hearing, 

‘ The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,' 

zas  composed  during  a,’  832. 

202;  amulets,  216 ; ghosts,  108 

111* 

Thurlow  (Thomas  Ilovell  Tburlow), 

-—772,  778;  bau&bies,  772  a. 

‘ The  chain  L gave  was  fair  to  view,’ 

second  Lord,  Lines  on  bis 

Suspense,  760. 

8fil. 

‘ Poems,’  865,  866. 
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'Tby  day®  are  doue,’  2aG. 

Vinctus’  of  .Eschylua,  ib. ; from 

Unities,  the,  348  n.  430  n.  60S. 

Tbyrza,  858*.  ‘Stausasto,’ 

Anacreon,  *Qti«  Mp;*  ib.; 

from  the  4 Medea  ’ af  Euripides, 

University  education,  advantages  of, 

868—861. 

599. 

Tiber,  ibe  river,  1 46. 

4 Kjttri?  'jnif ,’  2 1 ; 4 from  the  Arme- 

Unwin,  Mrs.,  829. 

Tiberias,  166.  764. 

nian,*  819;  of  the  Greek  War- 

Urban,  Pope,  1 53. 

Tibullus,  bis  1 Sulpicia  td  Cerin- 

song,  4 aivtk  854;  of  the 

Urbino,  duke  of,  161. 

thum  ’ imitated,  6. 

Romaic  song,  4 Er»;>a  >u<,'  etc. 

Ursula,  St.,  724. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  631.  69Q. 

855  ; of  a Romaic  love  song, 

Uslica,  169. 

Tilly,  542,  555, 

864  ; from  the  Portuguese,  *Tu 

Usurer*.  622. 

Timbuctoo,  606,727.  Women  of. 

mi  chamas,’  867  ; of  the  4 Ro- 

Utraikcy,  92. 

2AL 

mance  muy  doloroso  dri  Sitio  v 

Utrecht,  350. 

Time,  1J2,  141*  645*  048,  64?j 
722,  766.  ♦Liao  to/  766.  864- 
Timoleoo,  261. 

Timon,  kfL 

Toma  de  Alhama,’  889 ; from 
Vittorelli,  4Di  due  vaghe  don- 

V. 

xelle.’  891 ; of  4Fraucesca  da 
Rimini,’  899. 

Vacancy,  122. 

Timour.  710.  870.  493. 

4 Treccntisti,'  the,  344. 

Vacca,  Dr.,  126. 

Tiraboschi,  166,  169. 

Tree  ci  knowledge.  420.509.  605. 

Vaccination,  C06. 

Tiresias,  768. 

Tree  gt  life,  509,  Mil. 

Valent ia,  Lord  (now  Earl  of  Mount- 

‘Tis  done — and  shivering  in  tlie 

Trclawney,  Mr.,  xxviii.,  462  n. 

norris),  65  a* 

• gale,’  860. 

Trenck,  Baron,  47a  n. 

Valenza,  cardinal  of,  252  hl 

4 T is  time  this  heart  should  be  un- 

Treviso,  348,  356. 

Valiere,  Madame  la,  834. 

moved,'  904. 

Tr4voux,  Journal  of,  344.  Die- 

Valour,  the  grave  of,  583. 

Tita,  Lord  Byron's  Italian  servant, 

tionuaire  de,  612  a. 

4 Vampire,  The,  a Fragment,'  818* 

XXX. 

Trieste,  464  a. 

Vampire  Superstition,  204. 

Titans,  714. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  595. 

Vanessa,  Swift’s,  834. 

Tithes,  774. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  15  *. 

‘Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,’  John- 

Titian,  his  portrait  of  Ariosto, 

Tripoli,  637. 

son’s,  648  a* 

.0)8  a. 

Tripoli tza,  99,  260  m. 
Triptolemus.  573. 

Varro,  165  a*  336 

Tittle-tattle,  238. 

‘ Vathck,’  23  a*  2 10  n.  207  a. 

Titus,  645.  769.  The  masler  uf 

Tritonia,  94, 

Vatican,  136  f44. 

love,  635. 

Troad,  the,  656  a* 

Vaubau,  Marshal,  691. 

Tivoli,  cascade  of,  L15  a. 

Troy,  645,  656.  Authenticity  of 

Vaucluse,  160. 

Tobacco,  562. 

the  tale  of,  66  a.  666,  659. 

Truth,  stranger  than  fiction,  760, 

‘Vault  Reflections,’  808.  See 

Tol  booth,  the,  5/L 

‘ Windsor  Poetics.’ 

Tom  Thumb,  xvii.  52,  00  u. 

767. 

Yauxhall,  312. 

Tom  Jones,  ‘ an  accomplished  black- 

Tally’s  ‘Tripoli,’  G42. 

Velino,  134,  135  n. 

guard,'  752. 

‘Tu  mi  chamas,’  translated,  867. 

Velitras,  156. 

Tomb,  764. 

Tunis,  637. 

Velluti,  account  of,  652 

Tombs,  folly  of  erecting  large  ooes, 

Turin,  156,  278  8, 

Vely  Pacha,  102,  103. 

607. 

Turkey,  state  of  manners  in,  103. 

Venality,  664. 

Tomerit,  Mount,  90* 

Turkey,  women  of,  xxiii.  90*  676. 

Venetian  dialect,  xxir.  311. 

Tonga  Islands,  575,  585  a. 

Their  life  in  the  ha  rains,  313. 

Venetian  fazzioli,  xxv.  311  a.  616. 

Ton  son,  Jacob,  the  book  seller,  299  a. 

314. 

V endian  noble,  sketched  by  Gritti, 

ZM  n* 

Tuiks,  character  and  manners  of 

386*. 

Toobonai,  577. 

the,  103.  2 13  n.  217  «.  813. 

Vengeance.  232,  354. 

Tooke,  John  Horne,  400,  770. 

Turnpike  road.  725. 

Venice,  the  gondolas  of,  127,  128, 

Torre,  village  of,  162,  163. 

Turpin,  769. 

148.  309.  SI.  Mark's,  128.  150, 

Torstenson,  542. 

Tuscany,  1 54,  161 . 

357,  358,  385.  Lion  and  Horses 

Torture,  128,  468. 

Tusculum,  169. 

at,  128,  |49.  Rialto.  127.  3U9. 

Tournefort,  204  a*  667 

T weddell,  John,  his  account  ofSu- 

Bridge  of  Sighs  and  State  Dun- 

Tower  of  Babel,  6G7. 

warrow,  710  a* 

geons.  !27f  147.358  a.  Piaz- 

Town  and  country,  776. 

Tweed,  the,  ifL 

zetta.  150.  907*  Carnival,  305, 

Town  life,  732. 

Twilight,  646. 

307.  Manfrini  Palace,  308.  Ri-  J 

Townshend,  Kev.  George,  his  4Ar- 

Twiss,  Horace,  esq.,  312  a* 

dntto,  312.  Women,  311,  315. 

magedtion,'  174,  17 5 

Tyranny,  893. 

Morals  and  manners  in,  149, 

Trafalgar,  88,  146,  iILL 

Tyre,  77.  128,  703. 

305,  308.  309,  315,  386ft.  392. 

T rajau’s  column,  139. 

Tyrian  purple,  769. 

Present  state  of,  186  n.  Prophecy 

Translations of  4 Adrian’s  Ad- 
dress to  his  soul  when  dying,’  5j 
from  Catullus,  ‘ad  Lesbiam,'  16. ; 
of  Tibullus,  ‘Sulpicia  ad  Cerin- 

U. 

respecting,  387  u.  Account  of  the 
ancient  Nobility,  393.  * Ode  on,* 

Ugoccion  Contrario,  272  a. 

894.  See  also,  xxiii.  xxiv.  127, 
128,  152*  305,  358 n.,  795*  826. 

tbum,  ib. ; of  the  ‘Epitaph  on 

Ugolino,  337 , 623. 

Ventote,  George,  105. 

Virgil  and  Tibullus,  by  Domitius 

Ukraine,  the,  3 1C. 

Venus,  632,  776. 

Marsus,’  ib. ; from  Catullus,  4 Lu- 

I'lissipout,  22  a. 

Venus  of  Medicis,  1_32  ft.,  156, 

gete,  \ eneres,  Cupidmesque,’  §6j 

Ulysses,  806.  807.  His  dog  Argus. 

2428  844*  828, 

qC  Horace's  ‘Juslum  et  tenacem,' 

638.  Hit  whistle,  751. 

Yen  us  ia,  151L 

ib. ; from  Anacreon,  ‘Miw-ws 

Umbritius,  1 66. 

Venuti,  Abate,  Lfifi  167. 

not  0;  from  the4  Prometheus 

Uncertainty,  697. 

Veroct,  748. 
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Vernon,  General,  55 VL 

Verona,  xxiii.  Amphitheatre  of, 
Juliet’*  tomb  at.  Tombs  of  the 
Scaligers,  and  Claodian’s  old  man 
of,  57 1,  Lll  & Congress  at, 
734. 

Verres,  26* 

VeraalUity,  221* 

* Verses  found  in  a Summer  House 

at  Hales-Oweo,’  863. 

Verses:  ‘Remember  thee!'  8114. 

•Vcrsides,’  892. 

Vespasian,  the  emperor,  105,  169. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  189  a. 

Vesuvius,  569,  699. 

Veray,  1 21)  121a. 

* Vicar  of  Wakefiefcl,*  773  a. 

Vice,  79^  061. 

Vice,  suppression  of,  59. 

Vicenzo,  Damodos,  105. 

Vico-Varo,  town  of,  169. 

Victor,  St.,  priory  of,  near  Geneva, 
228  a. 

Victory,  ff^  707. 

Vienna,  102. 

V ill  ensure,  280  a.  282  a. 

Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.,  175  a. 

Vineyards,  the  best,  749. 

Vintage,  005. 

Virgil,  598.  ‘ Epitaph  on,*  5* 

Virgin  Mary,  portraits  of,  030, 648. 

Virtues,  the,  661. 

Visconti,  126,  167  a, 

4 Vision  of  Belshazzar,’  257. 

Vision  of  Judgment,  394. 

Vitellius,  898. 

' Vitlorelli,  sonetto  di,’  891. 

Voice,  fascination  of  a sweet,  630, 
761. 

Voltaire,  his  character  by  Lord 
Byron,  124.  His  history  ol 
Charles  XII.  quoted,  316.  His 
character  by  Dr.  Warton,  678. 
And  by  Lord  Holland,  iL  His 
* Vous  pleurez,’  ib.  His  defence 
of  the  Calas  family,  & 

Vopiscus,  1 68  a. 

Vossius,  1 66. 

V ulgarity  of  style,  841. 

W. 

Wahabees,  the,  23. 

Walcheren,  816. 

Wslcot,  Dr.  (Peter  Pindar),  407  a. 

Walker,  lexicographer,  312. 

Wallenstein,  542,  506. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Lord,  xxxii.  His 
talents  underrated,  35 1 . His 
incomparable  ' Letters,’  i&.  His 
4 Castle  of  Otranto’  and  * Myste- 
rious Mother,*  iA 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  177.  His  po- 
litical axiom,  664.  His  conver- 
sation at  table,  834. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Dr.  IL*  his  account 
of  Ali  Pacha's  assassins tiou, 
21  a. 

Walton,  Isaak,  ‘a  quaint  old  cruel 
coxcomb,'  75 1 . Defence  of,  751  a. 
Waltz,  The;  au  Apos trophic  Hymn, 

121. 

Waltzing,  732.  Sheridan's  lines 
on,  194  a. 

‘ Wanderings  of  Cain,’  Coleridge’s, 

519. 

Wapping,  582.  824. 

War,  694*  098,  202.  7H,  716. 
Warburton,  Bishop,  682  a. 
Warriors,  659. 

Warsaw,  222. 

Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  character 
ofCrasbaw,  642  n.  His  character 
of  Voltaire,  678. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  823  n. 
Washington,  George,  137,  406, 
569.  571.  698.  712.  870. 

‘Wat  Tyler,’  Southey’s,  397.  4 10. 

411,  798,  SOIL 
Watch-dog,  605. 

Waterloo,  xxiii.  1 13,  1 14,  1 15. 
118,  569,  672,  702,  711,  873. 
4 Ode  on,’  823. 

Watkins,  Dr.  John,  his  Remarks 
on  4 Don  Juan,’  785. 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  reply  to  the 
moderator  iu  the  schools  of  Corn- 
bridge,  506. 

Watts,  Alaric  A.,  esq.,  780. 

Way,  William,  esq.,  59  n. 

Weber  (a  German  hack  writer), 

123  a. 

4 Weep,  daughter  of  a royal  line,’ 

861. 

Weight  of  human  ashes,  868  n, 
Weimar,  342  u.  547. 

‘Well,  thou  art  happy,  and  1 fed,’ 

iAlt 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  192. 
Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  24  a.  82  a. 
See  Wellington. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  William  Long  Pole, 

733. 

Wdlington,  Duke  of,  xxiii.  26  a* 
122 a.,  572,702,711, 734.736, 
232  a. 

Welsted,  829. 

Wengen  Alps,  119  m. 

4 Were  my  bosom  as  false,’  258. 
Werner;  or,  Ttie  Inheritance ; a 
Tragedy,  532. 

Wer ther,  effects  of  Goethe’s,  3 49  a. 

Mad.  de  Stud’s  character  of,  t4* 
Wesley,  Rev.  John,  690. 

West,  Benjamin,  esq.,  4 Europe’s 
worst  dauber,'  1 89. 

West,  Mr.  (American  artist),  bis 
conversations  with  Lord  Byron, 
786. 

Westminster  Abbey,  728,  827. 
Wet  ter  born,  287  a. 

4 What  matter  the  pangs,’  903. 
‘When  a man  bath  no  freedom  to 
fight  for  at  home,'  901. 

‘When  all  around  grew  drear  and 
dark,’  S2& 

4 When  coldness  wraps,’  etc.,  257. 
4 When  from  the  heart,’  etc.,  866. 
4 When I roved,  s young Highlandsr,' 

43, 

‘When  man,  expdl’d  from  Eden’s 
bowers,’  848. 

‘When  Thurlow  this  damn'd  non- 
sense sent,’  865. 

4 When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall 
bring,'  860. 

4 When  to  their  airy  hall,’  4* 

4 When  we  two  parted,’  846. 

W better,  statue  of  the,  156. 
Whigs,  733. 

Whiskers,  193. 

Wbist,  646, 

4 Whistlecrafl,'  305—307  a,  325. 
788.  The  humour  of,  not  wit, 
822, 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  esq.,  422  a. 
733.  863  a,  4 The  Demosthenes 
of  bad  taste,'  572  a. 

White,  Henry  Kirke,  esq.,  62, 

63  a. 

White,  Lydia,  346. 

White,  Rev.  Blanco,  82  a* 

‘Who  kill’d  John  Keats?’  902. 

4 Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom?’ 

893. 

Widdin,  663. 

Widand,  62  a. 

Wilbcrforce,  William,  esq-,  601. 
736.  4 The  Washington  of  Afri- 
ca,’ 758. 

Wildman,  Colonel,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Newslead,  844  a .* 

842  a, 

Wilkes,  John,  esq.,  404,  405. 
834. 

Wilkie,  David,  78  n. 

William  the  Conqueror,  721. 
William  111.,  2 a* 

Williams,  Mrs.,  fortune-teller,  her 
prediction  concerning  Lord  By- 
ron, xii. 

Williams,  IL  W.,  esq.,  his  ‘Tra- 
vels in  Greece,’  22  1 34  n., 

1 35  a..  854  855  a. 

Willis,  Dr.,  anoedote  of,  178. 

Will  o’  the  wisp,  695. 

Wilson,  Professor,  59Q a.  804.  His 
rniuor  poems,  651  a*  His  4 City 
of  the  Plague,'  351,  804.  Cri- 
tical notes  by,  passim. 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  William, 
1 68 

4 Windsor  Poetics,*  868. 

Wine,  632,  633,  632. 

Wingfield,  Hon.  John,  xiii.  xviii. 
33a.  83a. 

Winkelmann,  164.  1 65,  654  a. 
Wisdom,  1 16,  151,  683. 

Witch  of  Endor,  256.  257  a.  291  a* 

4 Without  a stone  to  mark,’  etc., 

858. 

Wives,  638. 

Wolfe,  General,  592. 
Wollstoocraft,  Mary,  798. 
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Woman,  87*  634*  650*  074*  Ilk 
754,  759. 

Woman’*  love,  611.  634,  63C. 
671, 

Women,  Spanish,  described,  78* 
29  a.  Venetian,  3.1 1.  Their  un- 
natural situation,  631,  Their 
lore  of  match-making,  737,  763. 
English,  740*  741. 

* Wooden  spoons,’  642, 
*Woodhouselee,  Lord,  133  a. 
Worceste*,  136  n.f  827. 

Words,  615, 

Words wo  th,  William,  esq.,  his 
‘Lyrical  Ballads,’  53*  799,  803. 
His  * Excursion,*  437  a*  381  a. 
690,  6 1 5,  768,  801.  His  ‘ Peter 
Bell,*  646*  800*  flUL  His  ‘Wag- 
goners,’ 646.  His  sneer  at  Dry- 
den,  ib.  His  ' Leodatnin,*  630  n. 
His  description  of  Carnage,  699. 
His  * Yarrow  Unvisited,’  791, 
Lord  Byron's  Review  of  his  early 
poems,  805.  See  also,  63.  180. 
307  345,602,  613,  643,  646, 
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660,  678.  731.  798—802, 825, 
885  «**  902  a. 

World,  its  vicissitudes,  653.  Re- 
lics q£  a former,  7 14.  4 A glo- 

rious blunder,’  727.  4 The  great,’ 
described,  730*  232*  733*  740* 
753. 

Wrangham,  Rev.  Francis,  803. 

Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel,  his  cha- 
racter of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

212  a. 

Wright,  Ichabod,  esq.,  63.  His 
translation  of  Dante,  623  a. 

Wright,  Walter  Rodwell,  esq.,  his 
* Horas  Ionicae,’  63  n*  102. 

Wrinkles,  720. 

Writer,  life  o£  a,  794. 

Writing,  8Q1. 

Wycherley,  Pope's  advice  to,  54  »■ 

X. 

Xantippe,  336  a. 

Xeres,  572. 

Xerxes,  337*  605*  633*  91A. 
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Y. 

Yanina,  83. 

4 Yarrow  Unvisited,’  parody  on,791. 
York,  the  late  Duke  of*  xvi.  a. 
Young,  Dr.  E.,  733*  877  a. 
Youth,  322.  6U*  619. 

Yussuff  Pacha,  xxx 

Z. 

Zanetti,  139, 

Zanga,  12*  33  a. 

Zante,  xxxi. 

Zappi,  Giov.  Battista,  340  n. 

Zara,  348*  350*  369. 

Zegri,  570, 

Zeluco,  68. 

Zeno,  Carlo,  151,  159. 

Ziani,  Sebastian,  Doge,  150. 
Zipghis  Khan,  710. 

Ziska,  John,  540,  568. 

Zitza,  89*  90.  832  n. 

Zoroaster,  746  a. 

Zosimado,  101. 
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